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PART  I. 

on    aCRIPTURE-CEITICISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

on  THE   OBIGINAL  LANGUAGES   OF   SCBIFTUBS. 

SECTION  I. 

OH   THE   HEBREW   LANGUAGE. 

i  Aniiqwity  (f  the  Hebrew  Language; — ^11.  And  of  its  diaraeten. 
— m.  Of  the  KatoelPoinU. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  ori^al  languages  of  Scripture  is  of  tbe 
otmoac  ioiporttticey  and  indeed  absolutely  necessaiy,  to  him  who  is 
desiroos  01  aaoertaiuing  the  genuine  raeaniiig  of  the  Sacred  Voliune. 
HMfpify  the  means  fer  acquiring  these  hnguages  ue  now  so  nume-* 
ions  and  easy  of  access,  that  the  student,  who  wishes  to  derive  his 
loiowfedge  of  the  Oracles  of  God  from  pure  soinrces,  can  be  at  nd 
loss  Cor  guides  to  <firect  him  in  this  dehghtfiil  pursuit. 

1.  Tte  Hebrew  Language,  m  which  the  Oid  Testament  is 
written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  and  passages  that  are  in 
the  CfaaUxan  diatect^  is  generally  albwed  to  lutve  derived  its  name 


MBM  OmUm  wovdi  oecMioiially  iiiMrted  in  the  hiftoric«l  voA  pro 

{hetieal  books,  aftor  the  Israeliteo  became  wsqiiaiiited  with  the  Babrloniaiis,  the 

teOawiBg  fumigm  of  the  Old  Teetament  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  vis.  Jer. 

JL.  n.  DmL  iL  C  to  the  end  of  ehep.  vit.  aad  £«ra  tv.  6.  to  vi.  19.  and  vii.  13.  to  17. 
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2  On  the  Origind  LtmguagBi  ofScrifiturt.      [Part  I.  Ch. 

ftom  Heber,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  21  •  25.  xi.  14. 
16, 17.) :  though  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from 
Che  root  13^9  (Anen)  topau  over,  whence  Abraham  was  denominated 
the  BArea^  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  having  soMee^  oiwt  the  river  Euphrates 
to  come  mto  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  language  has  been  conjec- 
tured bjr  some  phildogists  to  have  been  that,  m  which  Jehovah  spoke 
to  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  that  the  latter  transmitted  h  to  his  posteri^. 
Without  adopting  tfab  hypothesis,  which  rests  only  on  bare  probabin- 
ties,  we  may  oteerve  that  the  Hebrew  b  the  most  antient  of  all  the 
languages  in  the  world;  at  least  we  know  of  none  that  is  older. 
Although  we  have  ho  certab  proof  that  it  was  the  unvaried  lai^age 
of  our  first  parents,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  general 
language  of  men  at  the  dispersion }  and,  however  it  mi^  have  sub- 
sequenth^  been  altered  and  improved,  it  appears  to  be  the  <»iginal 
of  all  the  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  which  have  since  arisen  in 
the  world.^ 

Various  circumstances  combine  to  prove  that  Hebrew  b  die  ongH 
nal  language,  neither  improved  vxx  debased  by  foreign  idioms.  !%• 
words  of  which  it  is  composed  are  very  short,  and  admit  <tf  very  little 
flexion,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  any  Hebrew  grammar  or  lex- 
icon. The  names  of  places  are  descriptive  of  their  nature,  situatioo, 
accidental  ciroiimslances,  &c.  The  names  of  brutes  express  their  na- 
ture and  properties  more  significantly  and  more  accurately  than  any 
other  known  language  in  the  world.  The  names  also  of  varknis  an- 
tient nations  are  of  liebrew  origm,  being  derived  from  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ;  as  the  Assyrians  boca  Ashur  ; 
me  Elamites  from  Elam :  the  Aramsans  from  Aram :  the  Lydians 
firom  L^d;  the  Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians  from  Gomer;  the  Me- 
dians firom  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet ;  the  lonians  fitxn  Javan,  be.' 
Further,  the  names  ghren  to  the  neatfam  deities  suggest  an  additianal 
proof  of  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  thus, 
Japetns  is  derived  from  Janhet;  Saturn  from  the  Hebrew  word 
XS^i  (sotoh)  to  be  cofieeoZea,  as  the  Latins  derive  Latium  from  la^ 
We,  to  lie  kiaden;  because  Satan  was  reported  to  have  been  oxi* 
cealed  m  that  country  fit>m  the  arms  o(  Jupiter^,  or  Jove,  as  he  is 
abo  called,  which  name  b  by  many  deduced  from  Jkbovab  ;  Vulcan 
from  Tubal-Cain,  who  first  discovered  the  use  of  iron  and  brass, 
&c.  Lastly,  die  traces  of  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  found  in  veiy 
many  other  languages,  and  which  have  been  nodced  by  several  learn* 
ed  men,  afiord  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  antiqui^  and  prior- 
ky.  These  vestiges  are  particular^  conspicuoiis  in  the  Chaldee, 
%riac,  Aralnc,  Persian,  Phoenician,  and  pther  languages  spoken  by 
the  peofrie  tiriio  dweh  nearest  to  BabykNi,  where  die  first  dnrisioQ  of 
lai^uages  took  plaoe.^ 


^  Dr.  Gr.  MiftrM*t  DiiMrtatioiu  im  tbe  Oricia  of  Laanafes,  te^ 
s  Gxoiiiw  de  V«ritaie»  lib.  L  tael.  !&    Wi3tao*t  PnlegaiBtiia  to  Iha  LondM 
Poljglott,  proL  iii.  4  6.  (p.  76.  cd.  DttUlii.) 
sViw.£ii.lib.Tm.v.aS2. 
4  WdUtt,  Frol.  iU.  «  7, 8.  (pp.  76, 77.) 
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Tlie  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  difliised  very  widelf 
bf  the  PbcBuiciaii  merchants,  who  had  factories  and  cobnies  on 
aanost  every  coast  of  Europe  and  A«a ;  that  it  was  identically  the 
same  as  was  q»ken  in  Canaan,  or  Phoenicia,  is  evident  from  hs 
fceiog  used  by  the  inhabitant^  of  that  country  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Joshua,  who  gave  to  places  mentbned  in  the 
(Xd  Testanient,  appeBations  which  are-  pure  Hebrew ;  such  are, 
diath-sepher,  or  the  cUy  of  books,  and  Kiriath-sannah,  ortbe  ei^ 
of  leeamingy  (Josh.  xv.  15.  49.)  Anodier  proof  of  the  identity  of 
me  vno  kaigoages  arises  frcxn  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrewa 
eoavetsng  wirii  the  Canaanites  without  an  interfMreter ;  as  the  spies 
by  Josboa  with  Rahab  (Josh,  ii.) ;  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the 


CSbeoDJCes  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3^*^25.),  &c.  But  a  still  strongeit 
noo/of  the  identity  of  the  two  languages  is  to  be  (bund  in  the 
Aagoieiics  of  Che  Punic  tongue  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  an* 
lient  authors.  That  the  Carthaginians  (Poeni^  derived  their  name, 
aridn,  and  language  froiti  the  Phoenicians,  is  a  well  known  and 
anmenticated  fi«ct ;  and  that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  Canaanites 
night  easBj  be  diown  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  as  well  as 
msa  their  manners,  customs,  and  ordinances.  Not  to  cite  the  tei^ 
Anonies  of  profane  authors  <hi  this  pomt,  vdiich  have  been  accu- 
Hmbted  by  Bishop  Walton,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
diat  dbey  were  considered  as  the  same  people,  in  the  fact  of  the 
Phoeinoans  and  Canaanites  being  used  promiscuously  to  denote  the 
inhsdiitaDls  of  the  same  country.  Comnare  Exod.  vi.  15.  widi  Gen. 
xhs.  10.  and  Exod.  xvi.  35.  with  Joan.  v.  12.  m  which  paasages, 
far  the  Hebrew  words  translated  Canaanitish  and  land  of  Canaan^ 
Ae  Sepmagmt  reads  Phoenician  and  the  country  of  Phoenicia. 

The  penod  from  die  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  has  been 
eoDsideied  die  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  declined 
in  purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Hezeuah  or  Manasseh, 
havng  received  several  foreign  words,  particularly  Aramaean,  fronft 
ifae  eommercial  and  political  intercourse  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites 
with  die  Assyiians  and  Bd^ykmians.  TUs  period  has  been  turned 
d»  sSeer  age  of  the  Hebrew  hmguase.  la  the  interval  between 
Ae  rcag^  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Babybnirii  capthnty,  the  purity  <i 
tbe  hi^guagie  was  neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  uitro- 
diiced  into  it,  that  this  period  has  not  inapdy  been  designated  its 
iron  age.  During  the  seventy  years  captivi^,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Hebrews  eniirehf  lost  their  nadve  tcmgue,  yet  it 
oDderwent  so  conaiderahle  a  change  from  their  adoption  of  die  ver* 
flacular  languages  of  the  countries  where  they  had  redded,. that 
afierwards,  on  their  return  from  exile,  ^ey  spoke  a  dialM  of 
Cbddee  mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On  tins  account,  it  wafh  thftt, 
when  the  Scrq>tures  were  read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret 
dMm  to  tbe  people  in  die  Chaldsan  language ;  as  when  Ezra  tiif^ 
8cra>e  brought  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  before  the  congregB^ 
tion,  die  Levites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  unSersttoid 
Ae  Jaw,  because  *<they  read  in  die  bode,  in  the  law  of  God,  ^s^ 
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(Neh.  viii.  8.)^  Smne  dme  after  the  return  firem  the  gr^at  cap-^ 
tivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  ak^getber :  though  it  cootiiiued 
to  be  cultivated  and  studied,  by  the  priests  and  levites,  as  a*  learned 
language,  that  th^  ought  be  cabled  to  expound  the  law  and  the 
prq>hets  to  die  people,  who,  it  appears  from  the  New  Testamentf 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  general  contents  «nd tenor;  this  last 
mentioiied  penod  has  been  ealled  the  leaden  age  of  the  language.^ 

II.  irhe  present  Hebrew  characters,  or  letters,  are  twenty*two  in 
number,  and  of  a  square  form  :  but  the  antiquity  of  these  letters  is 
a  pobt  that  has  been  most  severdy  ceiitesled  by  many  teamed 
men.  From  a  passage  in  Eusebius's  Chronicle,^  and  viodier  in  St. 
Jerome,^  it  was  inferr^  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when  he  re- 
fiuroed  the  Jewish  church,  transcribed  dto^  antient  charaeters  of  the 
Hebrews  mto  the  square  letters  of  &e  Chaldeans :  vid  dwt  this  was 
done  for  the  use  of  those  Jews,  who  bemg  bom  during  die  captivity* 
Imew  no  other  alf^iabet  than  that  of  the  people  amoi^  whom  th^ 
had  been  educated.  •  Consequendy,  the  old  character,  which  we 
call  the  Sanuffitan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  This  cHnnion  Scaler 
sujqported  by  passages  from  both  the  .Tahnuds,  as  weU  as  from  iiuh 
binical  writers,  in  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  such  char 
racters  were  adopted  by  Ezra*  But  the  most  decisive  canfirmalioB 
of  this  point  is  to  be  found  m  the  antient  Hebrew  coins,  which 
were  struck  before  the  capdvity,  and  ev^n- previously  to  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes.  Hie  <^aracters  ei^raven  on  all  of  jthem  are 
manifesdy  the  same  with  the  modem  Samaritan,  thoo^  with  some 
trifling  variations  in  their  forms,  oceaaioned  by  the  de|HredatioBs  of 
time.  These  coins,  whether  ^ekds  or  half  shdcels,  have  all  ef 
them,  on  one  side,  the  golden  manna-pot  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi. 
32,  33.)  and  on  its  mouth,  or  over  the  top  of  it,  mostof  them  have 
a  SauMtritan  Ale{^  some  an  Alenh  and  Sctun,  or  other  letters, 
with  this  inscription.  The  Shekel  qj  hr^d^  in  Samaritan  characters. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  seen  Aaron's  rod  with  almonds,  and 
in  the  same  letters  this  inscription,  Jenwilem  Me  AoJy.  Other  cmns 
are  extant  -with  somewhat  diiSerent  inscc^tions,  but  the  same  dia- 
racters  are  engraven  on  them  aU.^ 

I  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tlmi  the  mboTe  practice  ezisto  at  the  preeent  time, 
among  the  Karaite  Jews,  at  STrnpharoool,  in  Crnn  Taitair ;  where  the  Tmrimt 
translation  ir  read  together  with  the  Hebrew  Text  (See  Ab.  Pinkerton's  Lettei, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  B3>Ie  So- 
ciety, p.  76.)  A  similar  practice  obtains  among  the  Syrian  Christiana  «t  TraTaa- 
eore,  in  the  Sast  Indies,  where  the  <SyrMc  is  the  learned  langoage  and  the  laagaaftt 
of  the  ehnrch  \  while  the  JMslayoZtm  or  Malabar  is  the  Temaenlar  langna^  of 
the  country.  The  Christian  priests  read  the  Scriptures  from  manuscript  copies  In 
the /ormcr,  and  expound  them  in  the  lotlsr  to  the  people.  Owen's  History  ofthe 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  it.  p.  364. 

S  Wahon,  prol.  iii.  «  15—24.)  pp.  84—97.)  Schkusner's  Lexicon,  voce  *E^^. 
Jahn,  Introd.'ad  Vet.  Foedus,  pp.  M— 96.  Pazkhuist  (Gr.  Lex.  voce,  *£^O.baft 
endeavoured  to  show,  hiit  inmooMifoBy,  that  no  ehaioigo  from  Hebrew  to  Chal- 
dse  ever  took  j^aee. 

3  Sub  amo  474Q.  4  Pnsf.  in  1  Reg. 

S  Walton,  FrbL  iu.  4  9D— 37.  (pp.  103—195.)  Cbrpsov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  SK— 
d«].    Baser,  CrificaSaeim,  pp.  Ul-^lSr.    l^thalatMl  and aMatonfiil  work oa 
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Tbe  opinion  orig^dy  prodiiced  by  Scalknr,  aod  thus  6&dtmif 
eonobomed  1^  coins,  hss  been  adopted  by  Cosaubon,  Vomius,  Gn>- 
tias,  B^xm  Wahoii,  Louis  Cappel,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  odwr  emi- 
aembSiiicaf  critics  and  phtloloeers,  and  is  now  generally  received: 
It  was,  bowever,  veir  strenuoudy  thou^  unsucc^sfuOy  opposed  by 
tbe  yomger  'Baxton,  iwiio  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages firom  rabbinical  writers,  that  boA  the  square  and  the  ^imaritan 
dHiicters  w»o  antientty  used;  tbe  present  square  character  being 
Aat  in  wfaiditfae  tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  deposited  in  the  aik, 
werewntien;  and  the  other  characters  being  used  in  the  cc^es  of 
the  law  wUeh  were  used  for  private  and  conunon  use,  and  in  civil 
affin  in  general;  and  that  alter  the  captiyity,  Ezra  enjoined  the 
fanner  ft>  he  used  t^  the  Jews  on  aB  occasions,  leaviii^  the  hater  to 
tbe  Ssmaiitans  and  apostates.  Independostly,  however,  of  the  strong 
mdesce  a^aiost  Bimorf 's  hypothesia,  which  is  affiirded-  by  the  afr* 
CRnt  Hebrew  coins,  when  we  connder  die  is^iiacable  eiunitythat 
sobsBted  between  the  Jews  and  Samarituis,  is  it  Vktiy  that  ^e  one 
coped  from  the  other,  or  that  the  former  prrferred  to  the  beautiful 
letias  used  by  their  ancestors  the  rude  and  inel^^t  characters  of 
dieir  most  detisated  rivals  i  And  when  the  vast  di£^nce  between 
tbe  Chaklee  (or  square)  and  the  Samaritan  letters,  with  respect  to 
coovenieiice  and  heant^,  is  eahnly  considered,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  diey  never  eoidd  have  been  used  atdie  same  time.  After 
d  it  is  of  no  great  moment  which  of  these,  ot  whether  either  of 
dieniy  were  the  original  charactet^,  ance  it  ckies  not  appear  that  any 
cfaange  of  the  words  has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  wntmg  them,  be- 
cause the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs  almost  always  c^ree, 
Dotmtfastanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  It  is  most  probable  that 
die  ibrm  of  these  characters  has  varied  at  different  periods :  this  ap- 
pears from  the  direct  testimony  of  Montfaucon,^  aj|d  is  implied  m 
Dr.  Kenmcoct'^  making  the  characters,  in  whiph  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten, one  test  of  their  age.* 

ID.  Bat  however  mteresdng  these  inquiries  may  be  in  a  phik>lo^ 
cal  poiot  of  view,  it  is  of  ftr  greater  importance  to  be  satined  ooo- 
ceraogthe  much  litigated,  and  yet  undecided,  question  respecting 
the  andqmty  of  the  Hebrew  pomts  because,  unless  tbe  student  has 
deiennined  for  himself,  after  a  mature  investigation,  he  cannot  vrith 
confidence  apfdy  to  die  study  of  this  sacred  language.  Three  Ofia- 
ions  have  been  o^red  by  learned  men  on  this  subject.     By  some, 

Hebrew  ehaiaetera,  aceerdmjr  to  Bishop  Marsh,  is  <'  Josephi  Dobrowdcr  de  Anti- 
qais  Mcbneomm  Chanctenbas  IHssertatio."    Tngm,  ITSdi  8to.    "  This  tnot/' 
he  mjm,  eontaios  in  a  short  compass  a  peTspicaous  statement  of  all  the  arguments, 
both  fer  and  aeainst  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  letters :  and  the  oonelnsion  which 
'    a^Clmr  dadliees  is,  Uwt  net  the  H«brew,hattbatthe  ^nMriteti,  was  the  antient 
^et  of  tha  J«w«."  (Dtvini^  Lecturea,  part  ii.  p.  13^.)    A  tract  was  also  pub- 
OB  this  sobjeet  by  A.  B.  g^itKner,  at  Le^c,  in  1791,  8to.  entitied  **  Vindi- 
■a  eriyiniaet  anetorititis  dinns  punctorttm  W^linm  et  aooentnam  in  lifaris 
■m  VeCeris  TeelcDienli."    In  this  piece  tbe  aofthor  strennooaly  advocates  the 
iviae  onam  aad  ntfaority  of  the  Vowel  Points. 
2  Heaqpla  Origaiiia,  torn.  i.  pp.  23.  at  ssf. 
^  niMiiiilHiiiBwithft  iMmr  Text,  toL  i.  pp.  310-314. 
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die  origiii  of  die  Hebrew  vQfwd  pewits  k  iB» 
die  Hebrew  lai^uage  itself :  miile  qthers. assert  them  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  Esra  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  he  eoin- 
piled  the  canoiiytranscnbed  the  books  into  the  present  Chaldee  cha- 
racters, and  restored  the  puri^  of  the  Hebrew  text  A  thurd*  by* 
potbesis  is,  th^  they  were  invented,  about  five  huoMlied  years  after 
Christ,  by  the  doctors  of  the  sebocri  of  Tiberias,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
marJdng  and  establidung  the  genuine  nronunciadon,  fiv  the  conve*- 
nience  of  those  who  were  learnin  the  Hefatew  tongue.  This 
opinion,  first  announced  by  Rabbi  Elias  Levitain  dia  bepnning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  has-.been  adapted  by  Cappel,  Cahrin,  Luther, 
Casaubon,  Sc^iger,  liasdei^  Erpenius,  Houhigant,  L'Advocat, 
Kahops  W9lt^;;Hat|^,  and  Lowtti,  Dr.  Kennioott,  Dr.  Geddes, 
and  other  ^^lu^eqpft  tiridcs,  British  and  fiireign,  and  is  now  generally 
recehred^];#$dtptig&*soine  few  writers  of  renpecttlnii^  continue  stren- 
ocosls^ickociit^  their  antiquity.  The  Areamm  PmeMionM  JSe^ 
wettum  of  Cappd  was  exposed  by  Buxtorf  in  atreatise  De  Punetorvm 
Vbcdium  Antiqtntate^  by  iidioin  the  controversy  was  almost  exhaust* 
ed.    We  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

That  the  vowel  points  are  of  modem  date,  and  of  human  mvention, 
the  anti-pimctists  argue  from  the  following  considerati<»s : 

1.  The  Samaritan  letters,  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  eharaeters  before  the  captivity,  have  no 
points ;  nor  are  there  any  vestices  whatever  of  vowel  points  to  be 
traced  either  in  the  shekels  struck  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  or  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  words  have  always  been  r^ad  by  the 
aid  of  the  four  letters  Aleph,  He,  Van,  and  Jod,  which  are  called 
moires  hctiimis^  or  mothers  of  reading. 

2.  The  copies  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  to 
the  present  time,  and  which  are  accounted  piurticularly  sacred,  are 
constantly  writt^  without  points,  or  any  distinctions  of  verses  what- 
ever ;  a  practice  that  could  never  have  been  introduced,  nor  would  it 
have  been  so  religiously  followed,  if  vowel  pmnts  had  been  oo^val 
witii  the  language,  or  of  divine  anthoriQr.  To  this  fiBbCt  we  may  add, 
that  in  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts,  collated  and  examin- 
ed by  Dr.  Kennicott,  either  there  are  no  points  at  all,  or  they  are  evi- 
dently a  htU  addition ;  and  that  all  the  antient  various  readings,  mark- 
ed by  the  Jews,  regard  only  the  letters ;  not  one  of  them  relates  to  the 
vowel  points,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  these  had  been  in 


3.  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  ascribes  the  invention  of  vowel  points  to 
the  doctors  of  Tiberias,  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  most  learned  rabbins. 

4.  The  antient  Cabbahsts  ^  draw  ail  their  mjrster^  from  the  let- 

1  Tbt  CaWwliHi  ww«  a  Mt  of  nbhuiica]  docton  wmoBf  tht  Jewi,  who  dorivod 
tbeir  name  from  their  atndyiiiff  the  CMdU,  a  myrterioaa  und 
in^  myetieal  intemeCatioiie  <?  Seriptore,  aad  metaphyaleal  w^ 
inr  the  Deltj  and  odier  befaiga,  whieh  are  ftoad  in  J«widi  wriluiigi,  aad  are  mid 


down  bf  a  meiet  tradition  from  the eerlieet afM.    Bye 

thennmeial  poweca  of  the  letteri  of  the  mcred  test,  and  ehaiging  and  ttana. 
i  them  in  ▼ariooe  waja,  aeeocdmf  to  the  mlm  of  their  art,  the  OrtbeHitr 
extracted  aenwa  from  the  saered  ondsi,  veiy  difttsot  6«ai  thSssulBeh  theec- 
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vetBf  im  noBB  fifom  tlieYoiwel. points;  which  ^Mjr  eoidd  rnvt  have 
Bigfeeted  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  And  hence  it  is 
eonehided*  that  the  points  were  not  in  existence  when  the  Gabbalis- 
tae  interpretations  were  made. 

5..  Although  the  Talmud  contains  the  determinations  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  eoneeming  many  passages  of  the  law,  it  is  evident  that 
the  points  were  not  amzed  to  the  text  when  the  Talmud  was  com- 
jKMed ;  because  there  are  several  disputes  concerning  the  sense  of 
passages  of  the  law,  which  could  not  have  been  controverted  if  the 
points  had  dien  been  in  existence.  Besides,  the  vowd  points  are 
Bev«r  memioaed,  tfaou^  the  fotrest  opportunity  for  noticing  them 
flfiered  itself,  if  ^y  had  really  then  been  in  use.  The  compilation 
of  the  Tahnad  was  not  finished  until  the  sixth  cmUwry,  ^ 

6.  The  ancient  various  readings,  called  Keri  and  Ketab,  or  Khe- 
tiUi,  (which  were  collected  a  short  time  before  the  completion  of 
the  Talmud),  relate  entirely  to  consonants  and  not  to  vowel  poinU; 
yet,  if  these  had  existed  in  manuscript  at  the  time  the  Keri  and 
Khetib  were  collected,  it  b  obvious  that  some  reference  would  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  have  been  made  to  them.  The  silence,  therefore, 
of  the  collectors  of  these  various  readings  is  a^  qleax  proof  of  the 
BOB-existenee  of  vowel  points  in  their  time. 

7.  The  antient  versions,— for  instance,  the  Ch^ldee  paraphrases 
of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos^  and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
WMKrhns,  and  Theodotton,  but  especially  the  Septuagint  version,— d/ 
read  the  text,  in  many  passages,  in  senses  different  from  that  which 
the  points  determine  them  to  mean.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that 
if  the  pouits  had  then  been  known,  pointed  manuscripts  would  have 
been  fi»ilowed  as  the  most  correct :  but  as  the  authors  of  tfaose  ver- 
aioBs  did  not  use  Uiem,  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  points  were  not 
then  in  being. 

8.  The  antient  Jewish  writers  themselves  are  totally  silent  eon- 
eeming the  vowel  points,  which  surely  would  npt  have  been  the  case 
if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  Much  stress  indeed  has 
been  laid  upon  the  books  Zohar  and  Bahir,  but  these  have  been 
proved  not  to  have  been  known  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Even  Boxtorf  himself  admits,  that  the  bQok  Zohar  could 
not  have  been  written  till  after  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  rabbis 
Oedaliah  and  Zachet  confess  that  it  was  not  mentioned  before  the 
year  1200,  and  that  it  presents  internal  evidence  that  it  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  is  pretended.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  of  the 
Jews  to  polrfish  books  of  recent  date  under  the  names  of  old  writers, 
in  order  to  render  their  authority  respectable,  and  even  to  alter  and 
interpolate  antient  writers  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  views. 

9.  Equally  silent  are  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
Origen  and  Jerome.  In  some  fragments  still  extant,  of  Origen's  vast 
hthbcal  work,  entitled  the  Hexapla  (of  which  some  account  is  given 


i  natural^  to  import,  or  which  were  even  intended  by  their  inspired 

Soow  learned  men  have  imagined,  that  the  Cabbalifta  aroee  soon  after  the 

thne  of  Esm ;  tat  the  tmth  ia,  that  no  Cabbaiiatic  writings  are  extant  bat  what 
«•  ftturior  to  the  destmction  of  the  second  tesBple.  Tor  aa  tntefUmmg  m^ 
eowa  ef  the  Cahbala,  and  of  the  Cabbaliatical  philoaophy,  aee  Mr.  Allen*!  Modem 
Jminmky  pp.  66-M,  or  Dr.  EnBeld's  Hiitory  of  PhUoamhy,  vol.  ii.  19^-^1. 
1  For  sa  aecooil  of  the  Tihnndi  aee  Ckftjpiet  Vn^  tqfrs. 
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m  a  8iihKfB«nt^|Mife),  we  have  a  «peeiiBcii  of  the  maaaer  m  wfakfa 
Hebrew  was  pronoonoed  in  the  third  century ;  and  which,  it  appears, 
was  widely  diSefent  from  that  which  results  from  adopting  the  Maso- 
retic  reading.  Jerome  alsc,  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  where  he 
notices  the  oiffiBrent  pronunciations  of  Hebrew  words,  treats  only  of 
ike  ktUrs,  and  nowhere  mentions  the  points,  which  he  surely  woidd 
have  done,  had  they  been  found  in  the  copies  consulted  by  him. 

la  TheletteM  K>  H,  \  %  (Aleph,  He,  Vau,  andYod)  upon  the 
]dan  of  the  Masorites,  are  termed  guieseemi^  because,  according  to 
them,  they  have  no  sound.  At  other  times,  these  same  letters  indi- 
cate a  variety  of  sounds,  as  the  fancy  of  these  critics  has  been  pleased 
to  distinguish  tiiem  by  pinnts.  This  single  circumstance  exhibits  the 
whole  doctrine  of  points  as  the  baukst  fokric  of  u  visiom.  To  siq»» 
l»eM  altogedfeer,  or  to  render  insignificant,  a  radical  letter  of  any 
word,  in  order  to  sui^ply  its  plaee  1^  an  ariiirarj  dot  sr  aJictUwus 
mark,  is  an  invention  fraught  with  the  grossest  absurdity.  ^ 

11;  Lastly,  as  the  Jirsi  vestiges  of  the  points  that  can  be  traced 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Ben  Asher,  president  of  the 
western  scho^  and  of  Rabbi  Ben  Naphthali,  chief  of.  the  eastern 
eefaool,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  ienik  century,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  that  as  the  epoch  when  the  system  of  vowel 
points  was  established. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  which  the  majariQr  of  the  leamed  rest 
their  convictions  of  the  modem  date  of  the  Hebrew  pixbts:  it  now  re- 
mams,  that  we  concisely  notice  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
Buxtorfe,  and  th^  followers,  for  the  antiquity  of  these  points. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  all  languages  it  is  urged  that  they  require 
vowels,  which  are  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  words.  Tins  is  readily  con- 
ceded as  an  indisputable  truth,  but  it  is  no  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  vowel  points :  for  the  Hebrew  language  always  had  and  still  has 
vowels,  independent  of  the  points,  without  which  it  may  be  read. 
Origen,  who  transcribed  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  characters 
in  his  Hexapla,  did  not  invent  new  vowels  to  express  the  vowels 
absent  in  Hebrew  words,  neither  did  Jerome,  who  also  expressed 
many  Hebrew  words  and  passages  in  Latin  characters.  .The  Sa- 
maritans, who  used  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Hebrews,  read  without 
the  vowel  points,  employing  the  matres  hetumisj  Aleph,  He  or 
Hheth,  Jod,  Oin,  and  Vau,  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u,)  for  vowels ;  and  the  He- 
brew may  be  read  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
letters,  by  supplying  them  where  they  are  not  expressed,  agreeably 
to  the  modem  practice  of  the  Jews,  whose  Talmud  and  nJ>binical 
commentators,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  the  law  preserved  in  the  syn- 
agogues, are  to  this  day  read  without  vowel  points. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  reading  of  Hebrew  would  be  rendered  very 
uncertain  and  difficult  without  the  points,  after  the  language  ceased 
to  be  spoken.  To  this  it  is  repUed,  that  even  after  Hebrew  ceased  to 
be  a  vernacular  language,  its  true  reading  might  have  been  continued 
among  leamed  men  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  also  in  their  schools* 
which  flourished  before  the  invention  of  the  points.  And  thus  daily 
practice  in  reading,  as  well  as  a  connderation  of  the  context,  would 
enable  them  not  only  to  fix  the  meaning  of  doubtfo!  words,  but  also 

I  Wilmi*s  Ekments  of  H«te«w  Onauaar,  p.  48. 
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to  si^pl/  the  Towds  whteh  were  deficient,  and  likewise  to  fix  woi^ 
to  one  determinate  reading.  Gappel^^  and  alter  him  Masclef,^  hare 
^▼ea  acHne  general  rules  for  the  applieation,  of  the  puxires  hciiioUst 
to  enable  us  to  read  Hebrew  without  points. 

3.  '*  Manj  Protestant  writers  have  been  led  to  tfupport  the  attthor- 
rty  of  the  points,  by  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  appointed  text ; 
which  would  oblige  us  to  foUow  the  directiou  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
This  argument,  however,  makes  against  those  who  would  suppose 
Ezra  to  have  introduced  the  points:  for  in  that  case,  from  Moses 
to  kis  day,  the  text  being  unpointed  must  have  been  obscure  and  un- 
certain ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  why  should  not  the  unpointed  text 
have  remained  intelligible  and  unambiguous  after  his  time,  as  it  had 
done  before  if  !  Thu  af gunient«  moreover,  grants  what  they  who 
use  it  are  not  aware  of:  for  if  it.be  allowed  that  the  unpointed  text 
is  ambiguqus  and  uncertain,  and  would  obtige  us  in  consequence  to 
leenr  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Roman  Catholics  may  prove— -at 
least  with  every  appearance  of  truth — that  it  has  always  been  un- 
pointed, and  that  therefore  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  church  to 
explain  it.  Many  writers  of  that  coinmunion  have  had  the  candour 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  nnpointed  Hebrew  text  can  be  read  and 
understood  like  the  Samaritan  text ;  for  although  several  words  in  He- 
brew may,  when  separate,  admit  of  dijSerent  interpretations,  the 
context  usually  fixes  their  meaning  with  precision  ;^  or,  if  it  ever  fail 
to  do  so,  and  leave  their  meaning  still  ambiguous,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  interpretations  of  antient  translators  or  commentators* 
We  must  likewise  remember,  that  the  Masorites,  in  affixing  points 
to  the  text,  did  not  do  so  according  to  their  own  notion*  how  it  ought 
to  be  read ;  they  followed  the  received  reading  of  their  day,  and  thus 
£xed  unalterably  that  mode  of  reading  which  was  authorised  among 
them :  and  therefore,  though  wc  reject  these  points  as  their  inven- 
tion, and  consider  that  they  never  were  used  by  any  inspired  writer, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
we  most  go  to  a  supposed  infallible  church ;  for  we  acknowledge  the 
divine  original  of  what  the  points  express,  namely,  the  sentiments 
conveyed  by  the  letters  and  words  of  the  sacred  text.'*^ 

4  In  farther  proof  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  vowel  points,  some 
passages  hare  been  adduced  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  accents  and 
varus  are  mentioned.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  it  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  points ;  neither  is  mention  of  certain  words  in  the 
Masoretic  notes^  as  being  irregularly  punctuated,  any  evidence  of 
their  existence  or  antiquity :  for  the  M asora  was  not  finished  by  one 
author,  nor  in  one  century,  but  that  system  of  annotation  was  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  by  various  Hebrew  critics  tlirough  several 
ages.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  latter  Masorites,  having  detected 
mistakes  in  their  predecessors,  (who  had  adopted  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing and  reading  used  in  their  day),  were  unwilling  to  alter 
•Bch  mistakes,  but  contented  themselves  with  noting  particular  words 
aa  having  been  irregularly  and  improperly  pointed.    These  notes 

1  Areauam  Pnaetationis  rev^Utnm,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
a  Gnuunataea  Hebraica,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.  $  iv. 

3  Tfans  the  English  rerb  to  skin  has  two  opposite  meanings :  but  cne  context  will 
•hrara  ietermine  which  it  bean  in  any  iMuiraffe  where  it  occurs. 

4  fiaonMon^s  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  44,45, 
VOL.  II.  2 
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tiierelbre  ftmish  no  evidence  of  the  ezisteiice  of  |K>ml8  before  tbe 
tinie  of  tbe  lint  compilerB  of  the  Masora.  ^ 

The  preceding  ere  die  chief  arguments  usually  urged  for  and  aganisl 
tbe  vowel  points :  and  from  an  impartial  consideration  of  them,  the 
reader  wiD  be  cabled  to  judge  for  himself.  The  weight  of  evidence, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  determine  against  them :  nevertheless, 
'^the  points  seem  to  have  their  uses,  and  these  not  inconsiderable;  and 
to  have  this  use  among  others — ttiat,  as  many  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
have  been  corrupted  since  the  invention  of  the  points,  and  as  tbe  pomts 
subjoined  originally  to  the  true  letters  have  been  m  many  of  these  places 
regularly  preserved,  these  points  will  frequently  concur  in  prpvmg  the 
truth  of  such  corruptions,  and  \iill  point  out  the  method  of  correcting 
them.*** 

Such  being  the  relative  utiliQr  of  the  vowel  points,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  le»n  tbe  Hebrew-  language,  in  the  first  instance,  without 
them;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  points  can,  at  any  time,  be  superadded 
without  very  great  labour.  ^ 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE    SAMARITAN   PEHTATEUCH. 

1.  Ori^n  of  the  Samaritans.  —^11.  Their  eosniiy  against  the  Jews  m 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  — *  III.  Critical  notice  of  the  Samaritan 
FentatewA^  and  of  iU  variations  Jhm  the  Hebr^ — IV.  Versions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

X  HE  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  in  part 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  been  made  captive 
by  tbe  Assyrians,  blended  with  othet  distant  nations,  and  setded  in  the 
same  district  with  their  conquerors.  The  different  people  for  some 
time  retained  their  rei^pective  modes  of  worship ;  but  the  country  being 
depopulated  by  war,  and  infested  widi  wild  beasts,  the  mixed  multi- 
tude imagmed,  according  to  the  ideas  then  generalhr  prevalent  in  the 
heathen  world,  diat  this  was  a  judgment  upon  them  ior  not  wonb^ipiiic 
the  God  of  the  country  in  which  they  resided.  On  this  account  one  of 
the  priests  whom  diey  had  carried  away  from  Samaria,  came  and 
"  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  bow  they  should  fear  the  Lord." 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24 — 33.)  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  being  destroyed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Samaritans  proposed  to  Join  with  the  Jews, 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  in  rebuilding  it,  but  their  proposal 
was  rejected  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 3.) ;  and,  other  causes  of  dissension  anang, 
the  Samaritans,  at  length,  by  permisaon  of  Alexander  the  Great,  erect* 

1  Wahon  Prol.  iii.  ((  38-o6,  (pp.  125— 170J  CMrpzoV,  Crit.  Saer.  Vet.  Teyt. 
part  i.  c.  T.  aect.  vii.  pp.  942->-974.  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Saera,  cap.  iv.  Met  ii.  (€^ 
pp.  704-^711.)  0«rard'8  Institutes,  m>.  32^-38.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FoodiM,  pp.  199 
<— 131.  Bauer,  Crttioa  Sacra,  pp.  lS»k-141.  Bishop  Manh,  (Leetnres,  pait  ii.ppl36 
— ^140.)  has  eqpmerated  the  prwcipal  writers  for  and  against  the  towel  poutts. 

S  Dr.  Kpimicott,  Dissertation  i.  on  Hebrew  Text,  p.  345. 

'For  an  acconnt  of  the  principal  Hebrew  Gnnunan  tad  Lexicons,  see  the  A^ 
pendiztothieVolaaie»No.I.     ^ 
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cd  a  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim,  in  opposition  to  that  at  JerusaleoL. 
Here  t6e  Samaritans  performed  the  same  worship  with  die  Jews,  and 
also  continued  as  free  from  idohury  as  the  Jews  themselves :  San- 
baUit,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  Samaritans^  constituted  Manassea, 
the  son  of  Jaddus,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  high  priest  of  the  temple  at 
Gerizim,  which,  from  that  time,  they  maintained  to  be  the  place  where 
■sew  awhi  to  teorthip. 

n.  Hence  arose  that  inveterate  enmi^  and  schism  between  the 
two  nalioos,  of  which  we  meet  with  numerous  examples  in  the  New 
Tefltmnent.  How  flagrant  and  bitter  their  rage  was,  is  evident  from 
the  instance  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who  appeared  amazed  that  our 
liord,  who  was  a  Jew^  should  so  far  deviate  from  the  national  antipathy 
as  to  ask  her,  who  was  a  Samaritan^  even  for  a  cup  of  cold  water ; 
for  tbe  Jews,  adds  the  sacred  historian,  have  no  friendly  intercourse 
md  deaiings  with  the  Samaritans.  (John  iv.  9.)  With  a  Jew,  the 
feiy  name  of  Samaritan  comprised  madness  and  malice,  drunken- 
ness and  apoBtacy,  rebellion  and  universal  detestation.  When  insd- 
gBted  by  rage  against  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  first  word  their  fury 
dictated  was  SamafiU»'"^  JTiou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  detU  ! 
(Jiohn  viL  46.)  •  It  is  remarkable  thitt  the  pious  and  amiable  author  of 
the  hfxk  of  JBcelefliasdcua  was  not  exempt  m>m  the  nadonal  prejudices, 
hit  na^  them  that  ait  upon  the  hillof  Skunaria,and  the  foolish  people 
that  dwell  in  Sichem,  among  those  whom  his  soul  abhorred ;  and  reck- 
OBB  them  among  the  nations  that  were  most  detestable  to  die  Jews. 
(Ecdus.  i.  25, 26.)  Nor  did  the  Samaritans  yield  to  the  Jews  in 
rfruleoce  and  invecdve,  reproaching  them  for  erecting  their  temple 
on  a  spot  dat  was  not  authorised  b^  the  divine  command ;  and  assert- 
ing that  Gerixim  was  the  sole,  genuine,  and  individual  seat  which  God 
ud  otifinafly  chosen  to  fix  his  name  and  worship  there.  (John  iv. 
20.)  now  sansuine  ifae  attachment  of  the  Samaritans  was  to  their 
tnqiie  and  worabip  is  manifest  from  their  refusing  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
riles  of  ho^italitv,  which^  in  those  early  ages,  were  hardly  ever  re* 
fbsed,  ''  be<»iuse  his  fsice  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  «lerusalem" 
(Ziuke  ix.  52,  53.),  and  it  appeared  that  he  mtended  only  to  pass  tran- 
aeidy  dirougb  their  territones  without  visiting  their  temple.^  Thoudi 
seatiy  reduced  in  number,  there  are  still  some  descendants  of  the 
SamaniaDS  at  Napfesa  (the  ancient  Shecbem),  at  Gaza,  Damascus,  and 
Grand  Cairo.  Among  other  peculiarities  by  which  the  Samaritans 
are  diatinguiAed  from  the  Jews,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  W8 
m^  notice  their  admission  of  the  divine  authori^  of  the  Pentateuch, 
whue  they  reject  all  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  canon,  or  rather 
hold  them  to  be  apocryphal  or  of  inferi(Mr  authority ;  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  which  are  also  acknowl- 

1  Am  the  wmj  from  Galilee  to  Jndea  lay  through  the  country  of  the  Samaritaiu , 
Uie  latter  often  exercised  acta  of  hostility  against  the  Oalileansi  and  offered  them 
wjptal  affiants  aad  injuries,  when  they  were  going  up  to  their  solemn  feasts  at 
Jerasalem.  Of  this  inTeterate  enmity  Josephus  has  recorded  a  very  remarkable 
iastaaea,  winch  oc<;nrred  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  (a.  d.  52.) ;  when  the  Sama- 
fiCaae  made  a  great  rfax^^hter  of  the  Galileane,  who  were  travellinff  to  Jerusalem, 
tbraigli  one  of  the  Tillages  of  Bamapa.    (Joeephns,  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  6.  4  1.) 
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edged,  but  not  allowed  to  possess  the  same  authonQr  as  the  five  books 
of  Moses.  That  the  old  Samaritans  did  not  tndrdy  reject  all  the 
other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  is  evident  from  their  expectatioD 
that  the  Messiah  would  not  only  be  afr€fhet  or  instructer  Uke  Mosa^ 
but  also  be  the  Samour  of  the  world  (John  iv.  25.  42.) ;  titles  these 
(Messiah  and  Savioiu*)  miich  were  borrowed  from  the  Psalms  and 
prophetical  writings. 

What  is  of  unspeakable  vabe,  they  preserve  among  diemselves,  in 
the  antient  Hebrew  character,  copies  of  the  Pentateuch ;  whidi,  as 
there  has  been  no  friendly  mtetcourse  between  them  and  die  Jews 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  can  be  no  doobt  were  the  same 
that  were  in  use  before  tnat  event,  though  subject  to  suchvariati«is  as 
will  always  be  occasioned  by  frequent  transcribing.  And  so  mconsid- 
erable  are  the  variations  from  our  present  copies  (vrfucfa  Were  those 
of  the  Jews^,  that  by  this  means  we  have  a  furoof  that  those  import 
tant  books  nave  been  preserved  uncorrbpted  for  die  space  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  th^are  tb^ 
same  which  were  actually  written  by  Moses. 

The  celebrated  critic,  Le  Clerc,^  has  instituted  a  minute  compari* 
son  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  HelNrew  text ;  and  has,  with 
much  accuracy  and  labour,  coDected  those  passages  in  wfakh  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  fonneris  more  or  less  carrect  than  the  latt^.  For 
instance — 

1.  The  Samaritan  text  appears  to  he  mote  correet  them  the  Hiedrev, 
in  Gen.  ii.  4.  vii.  2.  xix.  19.  zz.  2.  xxiii.  16.  xziv.  14  zliz.  10,  IL 
I.  26.    Ezod.  i.  2.  iv.  2. 

2.  It  is  expressed  more  eonfermabhf  to  anakjff  in  Gen,  xxxL  99. 
zxzv.  26.  zxzvii.  17.  idL  34.  43.  zlvH.  3.  Dent  zzxii.  6. 

3.  It  has  glosses  and  additions  in  Gea.  xxiz.  IS.  zzx.  36.  sdi.  16. 
Bxod.  viL  18.  viii.  23.  ix.  5.  xjd.  20.  zzii.  5.  zziiL  10.xxzii.  p.  Lev.  L 
10.  xvii.  4.  Deut.  v.  21. 

4.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  by  a  eritieal  hand^  in  Gen.  ii.  2. 
iv.  10.  iz.  5.  X.  IOl  xi.  21.  xviii.  3.  xix.  12.  xx.  16.  xxiv.  38.  5S.  xxxv. 
7.  xxxvi.  6.  xli.  50.    Exod»  i.  5.  xiii.  6.  xv.  5.  Num.  xxii.  32. 

5.  It  is  more  fviXl  than  the  HArew  text^  in  Gen.  v.  8.  xi.  31.  xil. 
9.  xxvii.  34.  xxix.  4.  xliii.  25.  Exod.  xii.  40.  xl.  17.  Num.  iv.  14.  Deut. 
XX.  16. 

6.  It  is  defective  in  Gen.  xx.  16.  and  xxv.  14. 

It  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  xix.  12.  xx.  16. 
xxiii.  2.  xxiv.  55.  62.  xxvi.  18.  xxiz.  27.  xxxv.  29.  xzxiz.  8.  xli.  16. 
43.  xUii.  26.  xlix.  26.  Ezod.  viii.  3.  and  in  many  other  passages. 
Though 

7.  It  sometimes  varies  from  the  Sepiuagint^  as  in  Gen.  i.  7.  v.  29, 
viii.  3.  7.  xlix.  22.  Num.  xxii.  4. 

m.  The  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Penta^ 
teuchs  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  sources  of  various  readings, 
viz.  the  negligence  of  cop3ast3,  introduction  of  gkeses  from  the  mar- 

1  Comment,  in  Pentaftench,  Index,  xi.  See  alio  aome  edditioiiel  obaerraAioiie  o|i 
the  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Peiitateiieha,  in  Dr.  Kemucott'a 
Remarks  on  Select  Paaaages  in  the  Oid  Tettameat,  pp.  43—47. 
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gin  inlD  the  tex^  the  confounding  of  similar  letters,  the  transposition  of 
hoers,  die  addition  of  explanatory  words,  &c.  The  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateoch,  hovrever,  is  of  great  use  and  authoriQr  in  establishing  correct 
readii^ :  in  many  instances  it  agrees  remarkably  with  the  Greek 
Sepiua^nt,  and  it  contains  numerous  and  excellent  various  lectionsi^ 
vAxuh  are  m  every  respect  preferable  to  the  received  Masoretic  read- 
ings and  are  further  confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  other  antient  ver- 


Tbe  most  material  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  4ie  Hebrew,  which  zfkcX  the  authority  d*  tb^  former,  occur  firs^ 
m  the  proloagation  of  the  patriarchal  generations ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  alteration  ^Ebal  into  Geriam  (Deut.  xxvii.),  in  order  to  support 
their  separation  6om  the  Jews.  Tlie  chronology  of  the  Samaritan 
Pntateucfa  has  been  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale^ 
whose  argumients  however  will  not  admit  of  abridgement  ;^  and  with 
r^ard  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  be^  shown  bv 
Dr.  Kenniooct,  from  a  coni^eration  of  the  character  of  the  Samari- 
tans, their  known  reverence  for  the  law,  our  Lord's  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  memorable  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and 
mm  various  other  topics;  that  what  almost  all  biblical  critics  have 
hitbeno  consktered  a»  a  wilful  c9^rr^ption  by  the  Samaritans,  is  in  all 
probabifity  ibe  true  readii^  and  that  the  corruption  is  to  be  charged 
on  ^  Jews  themselves.  Ea  judging  therefore  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
readuig,  we  are  not  to  declare  absolutely  for  one  of  these  Pentateuchs 
against  die  odier,  but  to  prefer  die  true  readings  in  both.  ^*  One  an- 
tient copy,"  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  "^  has 
been  received  from  the  Jews,  and  we  are  truly  thaidduf  for  it ;  ano- 
ther antient  copy  b  oflfered  by  die  Samaritans ;  let  us  thankfully  ac- 
cept that  likewise.  Both  have  been  often  transcribed ;  both  therefere 
may  contain  errors.  They  difier  b  man^  instances,  therefore  the 
errors  must  be  many.  Let  the  two  parties  be  heard  without  pre- 
joAce ;  let  thrir  evidence  be  weighed  with  impartiality ;  and  let  the 
genuine  words  of  Moses  be  ascertained  by  their  joint  assistance.  Let 
die  variatioiis  of  aQ  the  manuscripts  on  each  side  be  carefully  collect- 
ed; and  thai  criticany  examined  by  the  context  and  the  antient  ver- 
sMDs.  If  die  Samaritan  copy  should  be  found  in  some  places  to  correct 
the  Hebrew,  yet  wiD  the  Hebrew  copy  in  other  places  correct  the 
Samaritan.  Each  copy  therefore  is  invaluable ;  each  copy  therefore 
demands  our  jmous  veneration  and  attentive  study.  The  Pentateuch 
wiH  never  be  nnderstood  perfeody  till  we  admit  the  authority  of  both."* 
Although  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  and  cited  by  Eu- 
admis,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
Jerome,  SynceBus,  and  other  antient  fathers^  yet  it  afterwards  fell  into 
obJivioD  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  so  that  its  very  existence 
began  to  be  questioned.  Joseph  Scaliger  was  the  first  who  excited 
the  attention  of  learned  men  to  this  valuaUe  relic  of  antiquity ;  and 
M.  Peiresc  procured  a  copy  from  Egypt,  which,  together  with  the  ship 


1  Aoalyrii  df  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  60.  el  «ef. 

9  KemucoU;  Dij».  u.  pp.  30— -ICG. 
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that  broiiglit  it,  was  unfortuaalely  captured  by  (Mrates.  More  sacces^ 
fill  was  the  venerable  archbishop  Usher,  who  procured  six  copies  from 
the  East ;  and  from  another  copy,  purchased  by  Pietro  della  Valle 
for  M.  de  Sancy,^  Father  Morbus  printed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
for  the  first  time,  b  the  Paris  Polyglott.  This  was^afterward  reprint- 
ed b  the  London  Polyglott  by  Bishop  Wahon,  who  corrected  it  bom 
three  manuscripts  whidi  had  fonnerly  belonged  to  Ard^ishop  Usher. 
A  neat  edition  of  this  Pentateuch,  b  Hebrew  characters,  was  edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  b  8vo.  O^ord,  1790. 

IV.  Of  the  Samaritan  Fentateuch  two  versions  are  extant ;  one 
m  the  Aramsan  dialect,  which  is  usually  termed  die  Samaritan  ver- 
flioo,  and  another  b  Arabic. 

The  Samaritan  version  was  made  b  Sanuuritan  characters,'  from 
the  Hebneo-^Samaritan  text  btp  the  Chaldeo-Samaritan  or  Aramaeaii 
dialect,  which  is  btermediate  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  lan« 
goaees,  beiore  the  schism  took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Ssunaritans* 
Swmis  the  opbbn  of  Le  Jay,  who  first  printed  this  versbn  b  the  Pa* 
ris  Polyglott,  whence  Bishop  Walton  btrpduced  it  bto  the  London 
Polyglott.  The  author  of  this  versbn  is  nnknown ;  but  he  has  b 
general  adhered  very  closely  and  faitbfidly  4o  the  ori^nal  test.  . 

The  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pacitateuch  b  also  extant  b  Sa- 
maritan characters,  and  was  executed  by  Abu  Said,  ▲.  d.  1070,  b 
order  to  sumdant  the  Arabb  translation  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Saadia 
6aon,  whbh  had  till  that  time  been  b  use  among  the  Samaritans.  Abu 
Said  has  very  closely  followed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whose  read* 
bgs  he  expresses,  even  where  the  latter-difilers  from  the  Hebrew  te^ : 
in  some  instances  however  both  Biahop  Walton  and  Bauer  have  re* 
marked,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadia.  On 
account  of  the  jpaucity  of  manuscripts  of  the  orkbal  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, Bauer  thinks  this  version  will  be  found  of  great  use  b  correct- 
ing its  text.  Some  specimens  of  it  have  been  publi^ed  by  Dr.  Durell 
b  "  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  parallel  prophecies  of  Jacob  relatbg  to  the 
twelve  tribes,"  &c.  (Oxfcnrd  1763,  4to.),  a^d  before  him  by  Castell 
b  the  foiurth  volume  (tf  the  London  Potygbtt ;  also  by  Hwiid^  at 
Rome,  in  1780,  b  8vo.,  and  by  Paulus,  at  Jena,  b  1789,  b  8vo.^ 

1  Then  ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  St.  Maolea. 

a  Bisiiop  Waltoa,  Pro.  e.  zi.  M  !<>— 31.  pp.  627>*5&3.  Carpsov,  Critica  Sacm, 
pp.  585— €90.  Leosden,  Philoloffus  Hebreus,  pp.  5^—67.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  325—^36.  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83.  Cahnet*s 
Dietionary  of  the  Bible,  artiele  Samautans.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testtment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  939, 340.  Pritii  Introduetio  ad  Lectionem  NoTi  Tes- 
tamenti,  pp.  466—471.  See  also  a  learned  treatise  intitled  Pentateuehi  Hebrao- 
Samaritani  Prestantia,  in  illnstrando  et  emendando  Textn  Maaorethieo  ostensa, 
4to.  Attctore  P.  Aleno  A.  S.  Aqnilhio.  LL.  Orient.  P.  P.  O.  Heidelberf  •  1784  ;. 
and  likewise  O.  Geeenii  De  Pentatenahi  Bamaritsii  Origiae,  liMtote  et  AttCtonCata» 
Commentatio  philologico-criticas  Hale.  1815. 4to. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    GREEK    LANGUAGE. 

I.  Similariiv  of  the  Cheek  Language  of  ihe  JVew  Testament  with  that 
i^the  AleaNxndrian  or  Sephtagint  (xreeic  Version.  —  II.  TheATew 
Testament  tofty  written  Ai  Ureek.  —  lU.  Examination  cf  its  style.  — 
IV.  Its  Dialects  — ^  Hebraisms  —  Rabbinisms  —  Sjfriasms  and 
Chaldaiiau  —  Latinisms  -—  Persisms  and  Cilicisms. 

L  If  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  be  necessary  dnd  desirable,  in  order 
to  understand  the  Old  Testament  aright,  an  acquaintance  vdth  the 
Greek  language  is  of  equal  importance  for  understanding  the  New 
Testament  correctly.  It  is  in  this  language  that  the  Septuarint  ver- 
sion of  the  (Xd  Testament  was  executed  :  and  as  the  inspired  writers 
of  tbe  New  Testament  thought  and  spoke  in  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac 
ftngues,  whose  turns  of  expression  closely  corresponded  with  those  of 
the  antient  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  aposttes  and  evangelists,  when 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  necessarily  resembled  that  of  the  transhttors  of 
the  Septuagint.  And  as  every  Jew,  who  read  Greek  at  aD,  would 
read  die  Greek  Bible,  the  style  of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in 
filming  the  style  of  the  Greek  Testament.  *  Tne  Septuagint  version, 
theref€»«,bein£a  new  source  of  interpretati<m  equally  important  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  becomes 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  biblical  student. 

IL  A  variety  of  solutions  has  been  given  to  the  question,  why  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek.  The  true  reason  is  simply  this, 
—  tbsf  it  was  the  language  best  understood  both  by  writers  and  read- 
ers, being  qK>ken  and  written,  read  and  understood,  throughout  the 
Soman  empire,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  provmces.  In  fact, 
Greek  was  at  that  time  as  well  known  in  the  high^  and  middle  circles 
as  the  French  is  in  our  dav.  To  the  universality  of  the  Greek  language, 
Cicero,  *  Seneca,^  and  Juvenal  *  bear  ample  testimony :  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jews  baying  had  both  political,  civil,  and  commercial 
lehdons  with  die  Greeks,  and  being  dispersed  through  various  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  well  as  their  ha^ng  cultivated  the  philosophv 
of  die  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  all 
sufficiently  accoimt  for  their  being  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 

'  flmkap  IfanhVi  Lectorei,  part  iii.  pp.  30,  31.  Theouestion relative  to  the  np- 
Mid  Hemw  or^rinals  of  Saint  Matuiew's  Gospel,  and  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  He- 
kewsjia  porpoeelj  omhted  in  this  place,  as  it  is  considered  in  the  snbaeqaent  part 
6t  Horn  work. 

*  Oral,  pro  Archia  Poeta,  e.  10.  Greca  leffimtar  in  ommbusfere  ggwtSkui;  Lati- 
na  sou  Sniboa,  eziguis  sane,  continentur.  Julius  CflDsar  attests  the  prevalenoe  of 
the  Greek  langna^  in  Ganl.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  c.  29.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  (vol.  i.  pp. 
183. 161.  edit.  Srpont.^ 

3  lo  CiomiMJL  ad  Helviam,  c.  6.  Quid  sibi  Tolnnt  in  mediiflbarbaromm  regionibus 
Ormem  urk*s  f  Quid  inter  Indos  PersasqueJIfaeAdottMitf  s^rmo  f  Sejfthia  et  totus 
iHs  fwaiuin  indomitanimqiie  genUum  tractns  civitates  Aohai«,  Pontieis  impositas 
fitodbw,  oatentat. 

4  nmetotas  Graias  noptrasqne  habet  otbis  Athenaa.  Sat.  xr.  *.  110.  ETan  the 
ftsMle  aaz,  it  appears  from  the  same  satrrist,  made  uae  of  Greek  as  the  language 
affimilarity  aiiA  paanm.    Bee  Sat.  ti. «.  186— m. 
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guage :  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  the  Septuagist  Gredc 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  in  use  anxMig  the  Jews  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  eigh^  years  before  the  Christian  era : 
which  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  language 
had  not  been  familiar  to  them.  And  if  the  eminent  Jewish  writers^ 
Phib  and  Josephus,  had  modves  for  preferring  to  write  in  Greek, 
(and  the  very  fact  of  their  writing  in  Greet  proves  that  that  language 
was  veniacidar  to  their  countiymen,)  there  is  no  reason  —  at  least 
diere  is  no  general  presumption  —  why  the  6rst  publishers  of  the  Cios- 
pel  mijdit  not  use  the  Greek  language.  ^  But  we  need  not  rest  qq 
probabmties.    For, 

1.  It  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, that  the  Jews  of  aD  classes  must  at  that  time  (b.  c.  175 — 140.) 
have  understood  the  language  of  their  conquercnrs  and  oppressors,  the 
Macedonian  Greeks  under  Antiochus,  fUsely  named  the  Great,  and 
his  successors. 

3.  Further,  iirfien  the  Macedonians  obtained  the  dommion  of  west- 
em  Asia,*  they  filled  that  country  with  Greek  cities.  The  Greeks 
also  possessed  themselves  of  many  cities,  in  Palestine,  to  which  the 
Herods  added  many  others,  which  were  also  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
Herod  the  Great,  in  particular,  made  ccmtinual  efibrts  to  give  a  foreign 
physiognomy  to  Judiea ;  which  country,  during  the  personal  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  thus  invaded  on  every  side  by  a  Greek  popula- 
tidn.    The  following  particulars  will  confirm  and  iHustrate  dus  fact. 

Aristobulus  and  Alexander  built  or  restored  many  cities,  which 
were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Greeks,  or  by  Syrians  who  spoke 
their  languagp.  Some  of  the  cides  indeed,  which  were  rebuilt  by  the 
AsmoDsan  kings,  or  by  the  command  of  Pompey,  were  on  the  firontiers 
of  Palestine,  but  a  great  number  of  them  were  in  the  intericM*  of  that 
country :  and  concerning  these  cities  we  have  historical  data  which 
demonstrate  that  they  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  Greek. 
Thus,  at  Dora,  a  ci^  of  Galilee,  the  bhabitants  reius^  to  the  Jews 
the  liffht  of  citizenshqp  which^d  been  granted  to  them  by  Claudius.  * 
JoseMius  expressly  says  that  Gadara  and  Hippos  art  Qruk  cities  il- 
Xrpfidas  ddt  nolui?  In  the  very  centre  of  Palestine  stood  Bethshan, 
whbh  pktce  its  Greek  inhabitants  termed  ScytkopoHs,*  Josephus* 
testifies  that  Gaza,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  was  Greek :  and 
Joppa,  the  importance  of  whose  harbour  induced  the  kings  of  Egypt 

1  Jowphns,  de  BeU.  Jud.  Proem,  f  S.  nyi,  that  he  composed  his  historr  of  lb» 
Jewish  war  m  the  laagiiage  of  his  ooontry,  and  afterwards  wrote  it  in  Greek  ftr 
the  tnfiiniiatioii  of  the  Gneks  and  Romami.  The  reader  will  find  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  additional  testimonies  to  the  pcoTalenoe  of  the  Greek  lanaoage  m  the  easU 
in  Antonii  Josephi  Binterim  EmitoU  Catholiea  Interlinealis  de  l^ii^pia  Originall 
NoTi  Testamenti  non  LatinA,  Ac.  pp.  171^196.  Dnsseldorpii,  18S0.  It  is  neeea- 
sary  to  uprise  the  reader,  that  ths  design  of  this  yohnne  is  to  support  the  ahstfrd 
Popish  dogma,  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrq^nres,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
'  ,  nottobepremisoiioiislTabowed. 


oogfat  : 
8  Josephns,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  zix.  c.  6.  ^  5. 
a  Ant.  Jnd.  lih.  xvi-  c.U.  44.  ^     ^ 

4  Xn^Mv  n«3U(,  Jndges,  i.  27.  (Septuagint  Version.)  Polyhiiis,  lib.  T.  c.  70.  (  4. 

5  Josephns,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xvii.  c.  11.  ?  4. 
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and  Sjria  successively  to  take  it  from  tb^  J^WSi^  most  certainly 
could  not  remam  «  stranger  to  tlie  saipp  mAueoca.    Under  the  reim 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Palestine  becaipe  still  more  decidedly  Greek. 
That  princ«  and  his  sons  erected  several  cities  in  honour  of  the  Cmr 
sars.     The  most  ren^arkable  of  these,  Ciesarea,  (which  was  the  se- 
Qood  city  in  his  kingdom)  was  chie%  peqpled.  by  Greeks  ;^  ^bo 
after  Herod's  death,  under  the  protection  of  pfero,  ^xpellpd  t))e  Jews 
^jHmj  dwelt  there  with  them. '    The  Jews  revenged  the  affront,  which 
they  had  received  at  Cssarea,  on  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scythopplis,  Ask^- 
loo,  and  Gaza, —  a  further  proof  that  the  Greeks  inbabitec)  those  cities 
jomtly  with  the  Jews.  ^    After  the  death  of  Pompey,  the  Greelfs 
being  liberated  frtmi  all  the  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  on 
them,  made  great  progress  in  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  Her- 
od ;  wfio  by  no  means  concealed  Im  partiality  to  tben),^  ^^d  lavish- 
ed immense  sums  of  money  (or  the  express  purpose  of  naturalising 
tbeo-  language  and  manners  among  the  Jews.    With  this  view  he  built 
a  dieatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Caesarea  ;^   at  Jericho  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  stadium  ;^  he  erected  similar  edi6ces  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
holy  city,  Jerusalem,  and  he  even  proceeded  to  buikl  a  tteatre  within 
its  walls.  ^ 

3.  The  Roman  ^yernment  was  ratl>er  favourable  than  adverse  to 
the  extenaon  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine,  m  conseguence  of 
Gre^  being  the  official  language  of  the  procurators,  when  aombister- 
iog  justice,  and  speaking  to  the  people.  Under  the  earlier  emperors, 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  frequently  to  make  use  of  Greek,  even 
at  Rome,  when  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  were  vnder  consideration. ' 
If  Greek  were  thus  used  at  Rome,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
it  would  be  still  more  freque^dy  spoken  in  Greece  and  in  Asia.  In 
Palestine  in  particular,  we  do  not  perceive  any  vestige  of  the  official 
use  of  the  Latin  language  by  the  procurators.  We  do  not  find  a  sin- 
^  instance,  either  m  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  or  in  Jose- 
phos,  in  which  the  Roman  governors  macjie  use  of  interpreters  :  and 
while  use  and  the  affiurs  of  life  accustomed  the  cgmmpn  people  to  that 
fa^uace,  the  hig|bier  classes  of  society  would  on  many  account^  be 
^b^^to  make  use  of  it. 

4.  So  far  were  die  religious  authorities  of  the  Jew?  from  opposing 
the  introducbon  of  Greek,  diat  they  appear  ralher  to  haire  favour^ 
die  use  of  liiat  language :  they  employed  a,  habitually,  in  pEO&ne  works, 

1  Diod.  Sic.  tib.  zix.  c.  50.  93.  1  Mace.  z.  75.  xii.  33,  34.  ziii.  11.  xIt.  34.  2M«cc. 
xiiL  3.    JoMphns,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  ziii.  c.  9.  $  3.  and  lib.  ziv.  o.  10.  «  23. 
>  JoaenhiM,  de  Bell.  Jod.  lib.  iii.  e.  9.  compared  with  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  $  7. 
a  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  $  4-  ^  ^^-  ^^^'  ^*  ^'  ^'  ^^* 

s  Joceidnis,  Ant.  Jod.  Ub-  xiz.  c.  7.  6  5. 
a  Idem.  fib.  zV-  c.  9.  compared  with  lib.  zvi.  c  5. 

7  BeU.  Jod.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  $6,8.  Ant.  Jud.'lib.  zvii.  c.  6. 

8  JBefl.  Jod.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  .}  3.  Aiit.  Jud.  lib.  zv.  c.  8.  Qsatfov  w  'I<p<w»>tmfi(  &«o&- 
^«Mv.  Cdmnare  Eichhom  de  Jndieoruin  Re  Scenipain  Comment.  Soc.  Big-  Sclent. 
Goda«.^J.  II.jCU».A;itiq.  pp.  liX— 13.  \^     ^  , 

aXhtt  win  acc9nnt  fi>,r  the' Jewish  king,  Herod  Agrippa,  and  hit  brother  peu^ 
permitted  bj  Uie  emperor  Clau£u8  to  be  present  in  the  senate,  and  to  address  thiit 
OMmblj  in  Greek.    Dion.  Hist.  Ub.  Iz.  c.  8. 

v^  n.  3 
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and  admitted  h  into  official  acts.  An  article  of  the  Mtschna  prohibits 
the  Jews  fix>m  writing  books  in  another  language.  ^  Such  a  prohibi- 
tion  would  not  have  been  given  if  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
write  in  a  foreign  language.  Hie  act  or  instrument  of  divorce 
migfat,  indifferently,  be  written  and  signed  m  Greek  and  Hebrew.  * 
During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time,  some  opposition  was 
made  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  when  brides  were  ibiUdden 
to  wear  a  nuptial  crown,  at  die  same  time  that  fathers  were  prohibit- 
ed from  teachmg  their  children  Greek. '  This  circumstance  wul  enable 
us  readily  to  understand  why  Josephus,  when  sent  by  Titus  to  address 
hb  besieged  oountiymen,  spoke  to  them  ipgcaiutv^  mat  is,  m  the  He* 
brew  disuect,  and  ril  natgua  yXmCCri^  in  his  native  tongue  ^  it  was 
not  that  he  might  be  better  heard,  but  that  he  might  make  himself 
known  to  th^n  as  their  fellow  countryman  and  brother. 

5.  The  Greek  language  was  spread  through  various  classes  of 
the  Jewish  nation  by  usage  and  the  intercourse  of  life.  The  peofde, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  generally  understood  it,  although  they  contin- 
ued to  be  always  more  attached  to  their  native  tongue.  Hierewere 
at  Jerusalem  religious  communities,  wholly  composed  of  Jews  who 

SK>ke  Greek,  and  of  these  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Ureek  proselytes,  the 
hristian  church  at  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
been  formed.  An  exammation  of  the  acts  of  the  aposdes  will  ccxi- 
firm  these  assertions.  Thus,  m  Acts  xxi.  40.  and  xxii.  2.  when  Paul, 
after  a  tumuh,  addressed  the  populace  in  Hebrew,  they  kq^t  the  more 
silence.  They  expected  that  he  would  have  spoken  to  them  in  ano- 
ther language,  which  they  would  have  ccmiprehend^,^  though  thev 
heard  him  much  better  m  Hebrew,  which  they  peferred.  In  Acts  vi. 
9.  and  ix.  29.  we  read  that  there  were  at  Jerussiem  whole  synagogues 
of  Hellenist  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  &c. 
And  in  Acts  vi.  1.  we  find  that  these  very  Hellenists  formed  a  a»isi- 
derable  portion  of  the  church  in  diat  city.  * 

6.  Further,  there  are  extant  Greek  epitaphs  and  inscriptfens 
vriiich  were  erected  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,'' 
as  well  as  antient  coins  wluch  were  struck  in  the  cities  of  Pakstme, 
and  also  in  the  various  cities  of  Asia  IMQnor.*    What  purpose  could 

1  MiBchna,  Tract.  MegiU.  c.  1.  {  6. 

SIf  the  book  of  divorce  be  wntten  in  qebww,  md  the  nuoBS  of  the  wAuamm 
in  Greek,  or  vice  versa  ;  or  the  name  of  one  witaen  be  in  Hebrew  and  tiie  oth«r 
in  Greek  ; —  if  a  scribe  and  witneia  wrote  U,  it  is  lawful  —Ibid.  Tract  Gitsn.  c. 
9  4  8 

3  niid.  Tract.  Jotah.  c.  9.  «  14. 

4  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9.  f  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  ^  1. 

5  In  like  manner,  It  ia  well  known,  there  are  many  hnndred  thonaand  natifea  nf 
Ireland  who  etm  underrtand  what  is  said  to  tiiem  in  English,  which  lanffnage  they 
will  tolerate ;  bat  they  lovk  their  native  Irish  dialect,  and  will  listen  wiUi  profi»iind 
attention  to  any  one  who  kindly  addresses  them  in  it. 

t  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouvean  Testament,  par  J.  E.  CaO^rier. 
ffis,up.242.-Ma.    Gen^e,  IBSS.  8T0. 

V  Antonii  Jos.  ^interim,  Propen^iticam  ad  Molkenbtthrii  Proldema  Criticum,  — 
fiacra  Scriptura  NoTi  Testament!  in  quo  idiomtte  oriainalittt  ab  apestolis  edita 
<Wi?pp.3fr-40.    (Mogunti*,  1828.  &ro.) 
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it  aasiier,  lo  erecl  the  one  or  to  execute  the  other,  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
gu^,  if  that  language  had  not  been  familiar  —  indeed  vernacular  to 
me  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ?  There 
is  then  every  reasondble  evidence,  amountii^  to  demonstration,  that 
Greek  did  prevail  universally  throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
that  the  conunoo  people  of  Judsa  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  mi- 
dot  stood  it. 

Convincing  as  we  apprehend  the  preceding  facts  and  evidence  will 
be  feund  id  die  unprejudiced  inquirer,  two  or  three  objections  have 
been  raised  wffiast  them,  which  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  briefly 
to  Bodce. 

1.  It  is  objected  that,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Titus 
gpranted  a  truce  to  the  factious  Jews  just  before  he  commenced  his  but 
assaui^  he  advanced  towards  them  accompanied  by  an  bterrareter  :^ 
bat  ibe  Jewish  historiaii,  Josephus,  evideray  means  that  the  Roman 
feamlf  confident  of  victory,  urom  a  sense  of  dignity,  spoke  first  and 
n  hb  own  BMOemal  language,  which  we  know  was  Ij&tin.  The  in- 
terpreter ther^Eore  did  not  attend  him  in  order  to  translate  Greek  words 
into  Udxew,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  into  Hebrew  or  Greek 
die  discourse  which  Titus  pronounced  in  Latin. 

2  It  has  abo  been  urged  as  a  strong  objection  to  the  Greek  original 
of  the  gpspels,  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  m  Hebrew ;  because  Hebrew 
words  occur  b  Mark  v.  41.  {Talitha  cumt),  vii.  34.  {Ephphatha), 
Ihtt.  xxviL  46.  (EZf,  EU!  Lama  sabaehthanijy  and  Mark  xv.  34. 
But  to  this  affirmatKHi  we  may  reply,  that  on  this  occasion  the  evan- 
\  have  noticed  and  transcribed  these  expressicms  in  the  original, 
I  Jmis  did  not  ordmarily  and  hafaitualqr  iqpeak  Hebrew.  But 
_  it  to  be  more  jKobable,  that  the  Redeemer  did  ordinari^ 
ipodL  HdNPew  to  the  Jews,  who  were  most  partial  to  their  native  tonffue, 
which  ihej  beard  him  speak  with  delight,  we  may  ask  — in  what  lan- 
gage  bat  Gredc  did  he  address  the  multitudes,  when  the^  were  com* 
poaed  of  a  miztnre  of  persoqs  of  diflferent  countries  and  nations — pro* 
selftes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  as  ^ell  as  heathen  gedtiles  ?  For  in- 
stance,  the  Gadarenes  (MatU  viii.  28 — 34.  Mark  v.  1.  Luke  viii.  26.) ; 
^  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24.]jr  •  the 
inluthitaBts  of  the  Decapolis }  the  Syrophcenidan  woman  who  is  ex* 
preashr  teraied  a  Greeks  ?}  /wrj  'EXlfpfig^  in  Mark  vii.  26. }  and  the 
Chteisf  EXXffVH^  who  were  de^rous  of  seemg  Jesus  at  the  paasover. 
(Jofanxii.20.)*  ^ 

3.  Lfssdy,  it  has  been  objected  that,  as  the  Christian  churches  were 
in  many  countries  composed  chiefly  of  the  common  people,  thev  did 
not  and  could  not  understand  Greek.  But  not  to  insist  (m  the  evidence 
already  adduced  fcnr  the  universal!^  of  the  Greek  language,  we  mqr 
reply  that  **  in  every  church  there  w«re  numbers  of  persons  endoiMl 
with  the  gifts  of  tongues,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues ;  wlio 
could  readily  tura  the  aposdes'  Greek  epistles  into  the  language  of  the 
church  to  which  they  were  sent    In  particular,  the  president,  or  the 

da  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  tI  o.  6.  3  CeU6rier,  twm.  p.  249. 
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tt>iritiial  man,  who  iread  the  apottle'^  Greek  letter  to  the  Hebrews  in 
tneir  public  assemblies  couldy  irithout  any  hesitatioii  read  k  m  the  He* 
brew  language,  for  the  edificatioii  of  ^ose  who  did  not  understand 
Greek.  And  with  respect  to  the  Jews  in  the  provincea,  Greek  being 
the  native  language  of  most  of  them,  this  epistte  was  much  better  cal* 
eulated  for  their  use,  written  in  the  Greek  hoagoi^  than  if  it  had  been 
written  m  the  Hebrew,  which  few  of  them  underslood.'*  Furdier,  '^'it 
was  proper  that  all  the  apostolical  epistles  should  be  written  in  the 
Greek  lax^age ;  because  the  different  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  bemg 
delivered  and  eiqpiained  in  them,  the  exjrfanation  of  diese  doctrines 
could,  with  more  advantage,  be  compared  so  as  to  be  better  understood, 
beinc  expressed  in  <M)e  bnguage,  than  if,  in  the  diBferent  eiristles  they 
had  been  exjnressed  in  the  famguage  of  the  chur^es  and  persons  to 
whom  they  were  sent.  Now,  what  should  that  one  language  be,  m 
which  it  was  proper  to  write  the  Christian  Revelation,  but  the  Greeks 
which  was  then  genertJly  understood,  and  in  which  there  were  many 
books  extant,  that  treated  of  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  on  that  account 
were  likely  to  be  preserved,  and  by  the  reading  of  which  Christians^ 
in  alter  ages,  would  be  enabled  i0  understand  me  Greek  of  the  New- 
Testament  ?  This  advantage  none  of  the  provmcia]  dialects  used  in 
the  apostles*  days  could  pretrod  to.  Being  Kmited  to  particular  conn* 
tries,  they  were  soon  to  he  disused :  and  few  (if  any)  bodes  befaig 
written  m  them  which  merited  to  be  preserved,  the  meaning  of  such 
of  the  apostles'  letters  as  were  composed  in  the  provincial  hnguages 
could  not  easily  have  been  ascertained."^ 

m.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  considerable  affinity 
vrid)  that  of  the  Sepcnagint  version,  whkh  was  executed  at  Alexan- 
dxia»'  akhotigh  it  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to  the  idbm  of  the 
Greek  lai^ui^e ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrewphraseology  are 
discernible  throu^iokit :  the  lancuag|e  of  the  New  Testament  being 
fanned  by  a  mixtase  of  orientiu  imoms  and  ex^N^esskms  wiA  ifaose 
wUdi  are  moperfy  Greek.  Hence  it  has  by  some  pfaflofogers  been 
termed  Hebraiufiureek,  and  (from  the  Jews  having  acquired  the  Greek 
language,  rather  by  practice  dian  by  grammar,  amone  die  Gre^^  b 
whose  countries  they  readed  m  Itt^  communities)  BMeni&tic'Oreek, 
Tile  propriety  t)f  llus  appeHation  was  severely  contested'  towards  the 
ckse  of  the  sevaneenth  and  in  the  early  part  <^  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  numerous  publications  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  with  ccmsiderable  asperity,  which,  together  with  die  contro* 
vernr,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  diif>ute,  however  interestbg 
to  the  phik)logical  antiquarian,  is  after  all  a  mere  *  strife  of  words  ;^ 

t  Dr.  Mackniglit  on  the  Castles,  Pref.  to  Hebrews,  sect.  ii.  (  3.  vol.  iv.  p.  396. 
4to.edit. 

*  Midwefii  has  devoted  tn  entife  vectioii  to  ehow  that  tke  Itssmge  of  tlM  Neir 
TMtajnent  has  a  tipctore  of  the  Alexandrian  idiom.    Vol.  i.  p.  143.  U  s€§. 

3  lliehaelia  aacriliea  the  disputes  ahoye  noticed  either  to  <'  a  want  of  sufficient 
knewle^  of  the  Greek,  the  prejudices  of  pedantry  and  school  orthodoxy,  or  the 
i»jodicioiis  costom  cf  choosinf  Ao  Gr«ek  TWament  as  ihtfint  bo<^  to  be  read 
^  learners  of  that  langnaffe ;  by  which  means  they  are  so  accustomed  to  its  sin^pi- 
mr  style,  that  in  a  more  advanced  ace  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  its  deviatjon 
from  the  hngnafe  of  the  classics.  *    (Bp.  Marsh'sMichaeliii,  vol  I  p.  1^1.) 
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and  9s  the  appelatkm  of  HeOenistic  or  Hebiaic  Greek  is  saiScienriy 
oonect  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the  language  of  the  New 
Tbstsonent,  kis  now  getier^  adopted.^ 

Of  this  Hebraic  style^  die  Uoqpeb  of  Si.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  ex- 
Ubft  strons  vestiges :  die  former  presents  harsher  Hebraisms  thaiv  the 
hlter:  aadtheGDspelof  StMark  abounds  with  still  more  striking  Hc^ 
hraisms.  **  The  episdes  of  St  James  and  Jude  are  somewhat  betleri 
bst  even  diese  are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  other  req|>ects  a 
eAtain  Hebrew  tone.  St^  Luke  has,  in  several  passages,  written  pure 
and  clas^  Greek,  of  which  the  ibur  first  verses  of  his  Gospel  may  be 
even  as  an  instance :  in  the  sequel,  where  he  describes  the  acdons  of 
Chrut,  Iiekas  very  harsh  Hebraisms,  yet  the  style  is  more  agreeable 
than  ciiat  of  St.  IVfotthew  or  St.  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes 
he  is  not  free  from  Hebraisms,  which  he  seems  to  have-  never  stu- 
Aasfy  avoided ;  but  his  periods  are  more  dasacaOy  turned,  and 
sometimes  possess  beauty  devoid  of  art.  St.  John  baa  numerous^ 
chough  not  uncouth,  Hebraisms  both  in  his  Gospel  and  episdes  :  but 
he  bu  written  m  a  smooth  and  flowing  language,  and  surpasses  all  the 
Jewish  writers  in  the  excellence  of  narrative.  St.  Paiu  again  is  en- 
^ly  different  from  them  all :  his  style  is  indeed  nej^cted  and  foil  of 
Heteaisms,  but  he  has  avmded  the  concise  and  verse-like  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  considerable 
dnre  of  the  roundness  of  Grecian  composition.  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  petfecdy  acquainted  with  the  Greek  mann^  of  expression  as  with 
the  Hebrew;  and  he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one 
or  ibe  other  suggested  itself  the  first,  or  Was  the  best  approved."" 

Tfds  diver»ty  of  styfe  and  idk>m  m  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, aflbrds  an  intrinsic  and  irresistible  etidence  for  the  authentici- 
^  of  the  books  which  pass  under  dieir  names.  If  their  s^le  had  been 
mibrmly  the  same,  there  would  be  good  reason  fcMr  suspecting  that 
they  bad  aH  combined  together  when  they  wrote*;  or,  else,  that  having 
prevKNriy  concerted  what  they  ^ould  teach,  one  of  them  had  com- 
mitlied  to  writing  their  system  of  doctrine.  In  ordinary  cases,  when 
Aere  ts  a  diflference  of  sQrle  in  a  work  professing  to  be  the  producti(Hi 
oC  oneaudior,  we  have  reascm  to  believe  tliat  it  was  written  by  several 
persons.  In  tke  maimer,  and  for  the  veiy  same  reason,  when  books, 
winch  pass  under  the  names  of  wvend  authors,  are  written  in  diffi^r- 

1  Sdneferi  Ingtitntioiies  Scriptarbtico,  pars  i  pp.  137—141.  Pro£  Monii  hu 
pwva  a  lan^  nview  (too  Igo^  to  admit  of  abridgment)  of  the  arguments  advanced 
fiir  aad  a^suut  thepurity  oflhe  langoage  of  tke  New  Testament,  in  hu  AcroaacF, 
(voL  L  f^  *3d3— 233.) ;  in  wfaieh  he  has  ennmerated  the  principal  writora  on  each 
auie  f^the  aaeation.  A  aimilar  list  has  been  fiven  by  Beck  (Monognunmata  Her- 
meneatices  Novi  Testamenti,  part  i.  pp.  28—®),  hf  Rumpeus  (Isagoge  ad  Lectio- 
aem  N.  T.  pp.  33.  et  stq.)  and  by  tUmbach  (Initit.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  &,  399.)  Dr. 
Campbell  baa  treated  the  Object  very  ably  in  the  first  of  his  PreUminary  Disserta- 
tSona,  preGxtA  to  his  Teraion  of  the  four  goapela ;  and  Wetstein  (Libclh  ad  Criein 
Htqae  Interprecatlonem  N.  T.  pp.  48—60.)  has  given  some  interesting  extracts  from 
Oriffen,  Chryaoetom,  and  other  fiithers,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  language  of 
tlie  Ifew  Testament  Vaa  not  pure  Greek.  Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  who 
hsre  Created  bibliogjaphicaUy  on  thia  topic :  but  the  preceding  foreign  critics  only 
Mxe  apeeified,  as  their  worka  may  be  easily  procured  from  the  continent. 

•nebii^yoLi.p.ll2. 
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em  s^es,  we  are  authorised  to  coodode  that  they  were  not  compos 
ed  by  one  person. 

Further,  If  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  with  dassb  pii>> 
r]ty;ifit  had  presented  to  us  the  language  of  IsocrateSyDemosthenesy 
Xenq>hon,  or  rhitarcht  there  would  have  been  kist  grounds  for  sus- 
picion of  foif  eiy ;  and  it  might  with  propriety  have  been  objededy 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Hebrews,  who  professed  to  be  men  of  no 
learning,  lo  have  written  in  so  pure  and  excellent  a  style,  and  conse- 

ritly  that  the  books  which  were  ascribed  to  them  must  hsve  been 
invention  of  some  impostor.  The  diversity  of  style,  therefore, 
which  isobtervable  in  them,  so  far  finom  being  any  objection  to  theaii* 
thenticity  c^the  New  Testament,  is  m  reality  a  strong  argument  far 
the  truth  and  sineeritv  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  t&  authenticity 
of  their  writings.  ^  Verymany  of  the  Greek  words,  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  such  as  were  ado{Med  by  men  of  educatioo,  and 
^e  higher  and  more  polished  ranks  of  life,  but  such  as  were  in  use  with 
the  common  people.  Now  this  shows  diat  the  writers  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  in  consequence  of  an  actual  mtercourse 
with  those  who  spoke  it,  rather  than  from  any  study  of  books :  and 
that  intercourse  must  have  been  very  much  confined  to  the  middling 
or  even  bwer  classes ;  since  die  words  and  jphrases,  most  frequently 
used  by  them,  passed  current  only  among  the  vulgar.  There  are  un- 
doubted^  many  plain  intimations  *  given  throughout  these  books,  that 
their  writers  were  of  this  lower  class,  and  that  their  associates  were 
frequently  of  the  same  description  ;  but  the  character  of  the  style  is 
the  strongest  confinnatk>n  possible  that  their  conditions  were  not  higher 
than  what  they  have  ascribed  to  themselves."  ^  In  fact,  the  vulgarisms, 
foreign  idk>ms,  and  other  disadvantages  and  defects,  which  some  crit- 
ics imagine  thstt  they  have  discovered  in  the  Hebraic  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,*  *^  are  assigped  by  the  inspired  writers  as  the  reasons 
of  God's  preference  of  it,  whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor 
his  ways  our  ways.  .  Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  accomplishments  b  hn- 
guage,  then  so  hidOT  valued^  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  and 
energy  widi  which  meir  ministry  was  acccMnjpanied.  He  did  not  address 
them,  he  tells  us  (1  Cor.  i.  17.)  wik  tkewudomqfwords^  —  with  arti- 
ficial periods  and  astudied  ekxution,  —  hit  tie  crast  of  Chrisishauld 
be  made  offtone  effect  ;-»lestto  human  eloquence  that  success  should 
be  ascribed,  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  agency  of  die  Spirit,  b  the  miracles  wrought  b  support  of  it. 
There  is  hardly  any  sentiment  which  he  b  at  greater  pains  to  enfcnrce. 

1  It  18  dbvioQi  to  cite  such  ptnages,  u  Mark  i.  IG.  ii.  14.  John  zzL  3.  7.  where 
the  oecupeiioiui  of  the  Apostlee  are  plainly  juul  profeaae^  mentioned.  It  ma^  be 
more  Mtiafiu^ry  to  refer  to  Acta  iii.  6.  zriiL  3.  zz.  34.  2  Cor.  viii.  &.  iz.  zi.  (>.  8» 
9. 27.  zii.  14,  dus.  Phil.  u.  25.  it.  10,  Ac  IThea.  u.  6.  9.  2  Thea.iiL8.  IO.Phi]eni. 
IL  Id.  In  theae,  the  attaimnenta,  occupational  and  aaaociatea  of  the  preachera  of 
the  Ooapel  are  indirectly  mentioned  and  alloded  to ;  and  affopd  a  ^eciea  of  %md€- 
signed  proof,  mhkh  aeema  16  repel  the  ia^matioa  of  fraud,  espeeiany  if  the  circ«m- 
atance  of  atyle  be  taken  into  the  aocoont. 

SDr.  Mald)j'a  ««IlhHtrationa  of  IheTrath  cf  theChriat]ttiEeIi(ion,"pp.  10-19. 
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He  iued  none  of  the  enticiRg  or  persuaswe  iMrds  of  man*$  wUdom. 

Vberetoace?  —  'That  their  faith  mi^ht  notstaodtn^  wiidam  ofman^ 

iutmthe  power  of  God,^  (1  Cor.  u.  4,  5.)    Should  I  ask,  what  was 

the  reasoo  why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  for  the  bstruments  of  that 

most  amazmg  revolution  in  the  religious  systems  of  mankind,  men 

perfectly  illiterate  and  taken  out  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  i  Your 

answer  to  this  will  serve  equally  for  an  answer  to  that  6ther  question, 

— Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  choose  to  deliver  such  important  truths 

m  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  few  obscure  GraHIeans,  and  not  in  the  po* 

filer  and  more  harmonious  strains  of  Grecian  eloquence  f  —  I  repeat 

tt^tbe  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same  — That  it  might  appear, 

beyond  ccntradiction,  mat  the  excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God, 

and  not  ofman."^ 

A  bige  ^portion,  however,  of  the  phrases  and  constructicms  of 
the  New  Testament  is  pure  Crreek ;  that  is  to  sav,  of  the  same  degree 
ofpurky  as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in 
which  rc^bius  wrote  his  Roman  History.  Hence  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  wiU  derive  considerable  illustration  from  consult- 
ing the  works  of  classic  writers,  and  especially  from  diligently  odlatina 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament:  the  coDections  also  <rf 
Raphelnis,  Palairet,  Bos,  Abresch,  Emesti,  and  other  writers  whose 
wqAs  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  pa^e,'  will  aflford  the  Ubfical  stu- 
dent very  essential  assistance  in  explaming  the  pure  Greek  expres- 
aioDs  of  the  New  Testament  accordmg  to£e  usage  of  classic  aumors. 
h  should  fiffther  be  noticed,  that  there  occur  in  the  New  Testament, 
words  that  express  both  doctrmes  and  practices  which  were  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  i  and  also  words  bearing  widely  diflferent  mter- 
piecalion  bom  those  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  Ureek  writers. 

17.  The  New  Testament  contains  examples  of  all  the  dialects  oc- 
coning  in  the  Greek  language,  as  the  .£oiic,  Boeotic,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  especially  erf*  the  Attic ;  \^ich  bemg  most  generally  in  use  on  ac- 
CQam  of  its  elegance,  pervades  evsry  book  ol  the  New  Testament^ 
To  these,  some  have  aaded  the  poetic  dialect,  chiefly,  it  should  seem, 
beeaose  there  are  a  few  passages  eited  by  St.  Paul  from  the  antient 
Greek  poets,  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  i  Cor.  xv.  33.  and  Tit.  i.  12.^  But 
die  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  being  Jews,  were  conse- 
quently acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioms,  and  also  with  the  com- 


1  Dr.  Guapben*8  Preliminar]^  DiaaertaliQiu,  Diie.  i.  (vol.  i.  3d  edit.)  p.  50.  Biah- 
flp  WarbuTtoii  has  treatod  tmc  topic  with  hi*  usual  ability  in  his  "  Doetrioe  of 
Gnea,'*  book  i.  chapters  VHI— X.  (Worlm.  vol.  riii.  od.  379—908.)  See  also  Mich 
aelis'B  Introduction,  toI.  i.  pp.  116---123. 


S  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  VII. 
3  Wtskos,  in  his  DialeOologia  Sacra,  hafl  treated  largely  < 
New  Testament;  )m(  the  most  useftd  tieatise,  pediaps,  is  ' 


r  on  the  dialects  of  the 
,.  .  ,  that  of  Leusden.  (De 
Dialeetis  N.  T.)  which  originally  formed  DiswrtatioDS  zi— zv.  of  his  PhUdo^ 
Qrwems^  and  hais  twice  been  aeparately  piMiahed  by  M.  Fischer.  The  best  editioa 
is  that  of  Lc»Mic,  170S,  8to.  Some  brief  but  judieious  obsenratioiis  on  the  dialects 
af  the  New  Testament,  particukrly  on  the  Attic,  are  inserted  in  the  Greek  Oram- 
mw,  (n.  7L)  profiled  by  Mr.  FarUiurst  to  his  Greek  and  English  Lezioon  of  the 
Slew  TestamBSt. 

4  J.  B.  OarpioT.  Prime  Linec  HeraieMatic«,  p.  16.    PMbr  Herm.  Slera.  e.- 
vii.  f  6.  (Op.  tflou  iLp.  668.) 
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BQon  ag  weB  aslrith  the  apprwruOed  or  aeguktd  setueB  of  the  words 
of  that  language.     Hence,  vmen  thej  used  a  Greek  word,  as  eorres- 

Bmdent  to  a  Hebrew  one  of  like  significatton,  they  empkjred  it  as  the 
ebrew  word  was  used,  either  in  a  conunon  or  afiprapriated  aense,  as 
occaskm  required.  The  whole  arrangement  of  their  periods  *^  is  reg^* 
lirted  acccNrdiDg  to  the  Hebrew  verses  (not  those  in  Hebrew  poetiy, 
but  such  as  are  found  in  the  historical  hocks) ;  which  are  cosstruoted 
in  a  manner  direcdy  qpposite  to  the  roundness  of  Grecian  language, 
and  for  want  of  varied  have  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  parti.- 
des.''^  These  peculiar  idioms  are  termed  JSe&ratMw,  and  their  na- 
ture and  classes  have  been  treated  at  considerable  length  by  various 
writers.  Georgi,  Pfocfaeaius,  Blackwall,  and  others,  have  altogether 
denied  the  existence  of  these  Hebraisms ;  while  their  antagonists  have, 
perhaps  unnecessarilv,  multiplied  them.  Wvssius,  m  his  Dialectofe- 
gia  Saora,  has  divided  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  into  thir* 
teen  classes ;  Vwstius'  into  thirty-ooe  classes ;  and  Viser  into  ei^ 
daases;^  and  Bfaadef  has  ^ven  an  amfde  cdlection  of  the  Hebraisms 
occurring  in  the  sacred  wntings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  exceUent 
HelM«w  granunar.^  The  New  Testament,  however,  contains  fewer 
Hehew  graHunalical  constructions  than  the  Septuagmt,  except  in  the 
bode  of  Kevelation ;  where  we  often  find  a  nominative,  when  another 
case  should  Imve  been  substituted,  in  imitatioQ  of  the  Hebrew,  whieh 
is  without  cases.^  As  the  limits  necessarily  assiped  to  this  sectioo  do 
not  permit  us  to  abridga  the  valuable  treatises  just  nodeed,  we  shall 
here  adduce  some  instances  of  the  Hebraisms  found  principally  m  the 
NewTeslameot,  and  shaU  offisr  a  few  canons  by  which  todetermoie 
them  widi  precision. 

1.  Th«8,  to  be  ealUdt  lo  onse,  and  te  be  founds  are  the  same  as  to 
b€f  with  the  Hebrews,  and  this  latter  is  in  the  Old  Testament  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  former.  Compare  Isa.  Ix.  14.  18.  Ixi.  3. 
Ixii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  3. 

Accordixurlj,  is  tbe  New  Teatament,  tKese  terms  are  often  employed  one  for  the 
other,  as  mHatt  r,  9.  7%ey«ft«B  he  called  tkeekildren  of  God:  and  ver.  19.  He 
akaUkeeMedtUUoMmthekimgdomoJHeavem!  llohnuLl.  JUiweMkmddke 
aUUd  the  stms  of  God,  To  he  auUd  hen  and  in  other  places  is  really  <0  he^  and  it 
is  00  exprsMod  acoording  to  the  Hebrew  wnj  (^  speaking.  There  is  the  IUlo  sv • 
n^eation  of  the  word  artn,  as  in  8  Sam.  ji,  2d,  if  tke  ktng*s  wrath  arise.  -^  Esfi. 
ir.  14.  Enlargemeai  amd  deH9$raa§e  shaU  arise  to  the  Jews,  —  Pro¥.  zxit.  83.  their 
calamity  ^ksMarise  taddenlff,  •.-*  In  all  which  places  ths  word  arise  signifies  no ojth- 
er  than  actnal  hetng,  or  existing,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  And  thence  it 
is  naed  in  a  similar  manner  in  Uie  New  Testament,  as  in  Luke  z^t.  38.  IVIm  do 
thoughts  arise  ia  yomr  hearts  f  Le,  why  are  they  there  ?  Matt.  zzir.  24.  There 
shaU  arise  false  Christs,  t.  s.  there  shal]  actually  be  at  that  time  such  persons  ac- 
coring  le  my  prediction,  fio,  ia  hofomU  u  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  same  im- 

■     ■  IP  m    '      •\.»  ■>■■  ■■' 

1  Leiwden  de  Diakctk,  p.  JM.    Michaelis,  vol.  L  p.  133. 

S  In  his  PhilolMna  Sacra :  this  work  was  oricmaUT  published  in  4to.  b«t  the  heat 
edition  is  thai  of  ft.  Fiaeher,  in  dro.L^ipBic«  1778.  Vorstius's  tuesftise  was  abridg- 
ed by  lisusdon  in  his  PhUologus  Oracos;  and  Leosden's  Abridgment  was  muh- 
lished  by  Fisehor,  with  valuaUe  notes  and  other  additions,  indre.  Leipsic,  1783. 

3  Inhis  Hermenentica  Sacra  Novi  T«atamenti»  pars  iL  toL  ii.  pp.  1—63. 

4  See  particuhtf ly  fp.  373--290. 304r-307.  and  m-353.  See  also^9cbae&r*s 
Instltntiones  Scriptaristics»,  pars  ii.  pp.  194—205. 

fiMidMelia,TDLLp.  135.  Olassius  has  men  sevand  instances  in  his  Philqiogia 
Sacra,  canons  xzviii.  and  zzix.  voL  i.  pp.  o/ — 72.  edit  Dathe. 
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port  wUh  the  dhora-iMiitiaaed  exprMnonp ,  and  ftccordfaiglT  ia  th*  Old  TMtuMnfc 
-ttoe  is  fut  fiir  the  other,  w  in  1  Sam.  xxt.  28.  BvU  hath  nU  been  found  m  tht. — 9 
Ckran.  jox.  3.  Good  Amgs  are  found  in  ihet.  —  Isa.  U.  3.  Joy  and  gtadnass  shall 
h  found  Utorein.  -^  Dan.  v.  12.  An  excellent  spirit  was  found  in  Daniel.  In  these 
lad  other  texts  the  Hebrew  word  rendered /mnu2  ie  equivalent  to  toas.  In  imita- 
taon  of  this  Hebraism,  to  be  found  is.uaed  for  sum  or  oxtsto^  to  be,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  in  Luke  zrii.  18.  -  There  are  not  found  thai  returned  to  gi^e  glory  to 
God.  save  tkis  strmnger,  -^  Acta  v.  39.  Leat  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  against  God, 
—  ICor.  lY.S.  Timtamanbe/^undfakkM.^V\dl.}k.B.  Being  found  in  faohum 
OS  a  num.  —  Heb.  zt.  6.  Enoek  toas  itot  fiund :  which  is  the  same  with  Enoch  was 
not,  aa  is  evident  from  comparing  this  place  with  Cren.  ▼.  94.  to  which  it  refers. 
The  expression  of  8t.  Peter,  1  Ep.  ii.  32.  Neither  was  guile  found  in  Ait  mouth, 
m  taken  frosa  Im.  Jiil.  9.  Jfeithor  ioa$  there  any  deceit  (or  gnile)  m  his  mouthy 
Whence  it  appem,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  texts  above  cited,  to  he  found 
is  egnivalent  to  ieas. 

2.  Verbs  expremire  of  a  person's  doing  an  action,  are  often  used 
to  sivmi^  his  supposing  the  thing,  or  discovering  and  acknowledging 
the  laett  or  bis  declaring  and  foretelling  the  event,  especially  in  the 
piopfietic  writiBCB. 

Thos,  He  tkmlfbSetk  his  m  shaU  lose  it  (Matt.  x.  39.)  means,  He  that  expects  to 
sure  his  iffe  by  mpoataey,  shau  lose  it.  —  Bo^Let  him  become  a  fool  (1  Cor,  iu.  IS),  is 
esoitaleBt  to,  Let  him  become  sensible  ef  h*sfoUu.  —  Make  the  heart  of  this  people 
fat.  (Isa.Ti.  9, 10)^.  e.  Prophesy'^at  they  shatt  be  so.-^  What  God  hath  eUansed 
(AeUx.  13.)  i.  e.  What  God  hath  declared  clean.  -^  But  of  that  day  and  hour  no 
SMS  tnoweth  (that  is,  maketh  known),  not  even  the  angels  tdho  are  in  heaeen,  m- 
ther  the  SoUj  hfd  the  Father  (Matt.  xxiv.  30.),  that  is,  neither  man,  nor  an  angel,  nor 
the  Son,  has  pMwtsaion  to  make  known  Ihis  secret. 

3b  Negative  verbs  are  often  pat  for  a  strong  positive  afirmation. 

Thns,  JVorsetf  iking  will  he  withhold  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  ll.),  means  He  will  give 
themdUgoA  Oungs.  —  Being  not  weak  m  the  faith.  rRom.  iv.  19.),  i.  e.  Being 
strong  tMtkefaHh.  ^  /  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  (John  xiv.  18),  means,  /  wuX 
Aptk  proUA  atdgive  you  the  most  soUd  comfort. 

-L  The  pri^eges  of  the  first-born  among  the  Jews  being  very 
great,  that  which  is  chief  or  mpst  eminent  in  any  kind*  is  called  the 
first-llo/ii,  Gea.  zlix.  3* 

So,  in  Job  x:vi}L  13.  the  first  bom  of  death  is  the  most  fatal  and  cruel  death.  '•^ 
lalsa.  xiv.  30.  the^/b'sl-^orit  of  the  poor  denotes  tliose  who  are  most  poor  and  mis- 
eiable.    (Bee  also  Fsal.  Ixxxii:.  27.  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  Rom.  viti..29.  Col.  1. 15. 18.  Heb. 
M.23.) 
S.  The  word  son  has  various  peculiar  significations.^ 
Tfaoa,  the  sans  of  children  of  Belial,  no  often  spoken  of  in  the^d  Testament, 
an  widLad  men,  each  as  are  good  for  nothing,  or  such  as  will  not  be  ffoverned^— 
ChUdren  of  Ught  are  snch  as  are'  divinely  exuightened.  (Luke  xvi.  8.  John  xii.  36. 
^hea.  V.  8.  1  Thes.  ▼.  5.)  —  ChUdfen  of  disobedience  axe  disobedient  persons. 
(Kpbea.  B.  2.)  Children  of  Hett  (Matt,  xxiii.  15.)  ;  —  of  wrath  (Ephes.  u.  3.)  ;  and 
-Sen  of  perdition  (John  xviL  13.  2  Thess.  U.  a)  \  axe  respectively  such  as  are 
voicth/  thereof,  or  obnoxious  thereto.  -—A  son  of  peace  (Luke  x.  6.)  is  one  that  is 
worth/  of  H.  (See  Matt.  x.  13.  —  The  children  of  a  place  axe  the  inhabitants  of  it 
(Ezra  ii.  I.  Psal.  cxlix.  2.  Jer.  ii.  16.)  —  So  the  word  daughter  is  likewise  used  (8 
Kings  xix.  21.  Psal  xhr.  12.  cxxxvu.  8.  Lam.  iL  13.  Zech.  ii.  10.) ;   the  city  being 
as  a  mother,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  taken  coIlectiTely,  as  her  daughter.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  promise,  are  such  as  embrace  and  believe  the  promise  of  the  Gospel. 
(GaL  IT.  28.)  —  Sou  of  men  (Psal.  iv.  2.)  are  no  more  than  men.    And  Christ  is 
as  often  caHed  the  son  of  man,  as  be  is  man.    The  sons  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  are 
those  wbo  are  of  tho  church ;  and  so  sons  of  God  by  profession.  (Matt.  v.  45.) 
Tliej  are  sack  as  imitate  him,  or  are  governed  by  him.  (1  John  iii.  10.)    On  the 
sane  accsvst  axs  men  ealied  the  children  of  the  devil.  Bo  likewise  (John  viii.  44.) 
fatiar  is  nBderstood  in  a  like  sense ;  also  those  who  are  the  inventors  of  any  thing, 
or  instnict  others  therein,  ^e  called  their  fiithefs.    (Gen.  iv.  20.) 
0.  Name  h  frequently  used  as  sjnonjrmous  with  persons. 
Than,  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ  (John  i.  12)  means  to  believe  on  him. 
foe  simOar  exampleain  Jolm  iu.  18.  xx.  31.  AcU  i.  15.  Rov.  iii.  4.   In  like  manner 
jMil  Is  pot  for  person,  in  Malt.  xii.  18.     in  whom  my  soul  u  well  pleased,  that 
TOL.  II.  4 
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it,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.   See  other  examples  in  Gen.  liL  13.  six.  SO.  PsiL 
cri.  15.  Job  xri.  4.  Prov.  xzv.  25.  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Heb.  z.  38. 

7.  As  the  Jews  had  but  few  adjectives  in  their  language,  thej  had 
recourse  to  substantives,  in  order  to  supply  their  place. 

Hence  we  find  kingdom  and^lory  used  to  denote  a  gUniotu  kmgdmiu  (1  These, 
ii.  12.)  Mouth  and  wisdom  Sat  wise  discourse  (Luke  xzi.  15j :  the  pmtiemee  of  hope 
fi>r  patient  expectmtion  (1  These,  i.  3.) ;  ghrjf  e(f  las  power  tat  glorious  power,  {2 
Thess.  i.  9.)  So  circumcision  and  nncircwnfiiskm,  mean  <ww9cised  and  uncireom- 
cised  persons.  Anathema  (1  Cor.  zvi.  22.)  means. an  azoommunicated  member. 
The  spirits  of  the  prophets,  (1  Cor.  ziv.  32.)  means  the  spirituat  gifts  «f  (he  privets. 

len  one  substantive  goYems  another,  in  the  genjtrre,  one  of  them  is  aometiaies 


When  one  substantive  ffOYems  another,  in  the  genjtrre, 

used  as  an  adjective.  In  the  bodjf  of  hisJUsk,  means,  m  hisJUsUy  body  ;  (Gdl.  i. 
22.)  Bond  of  perfectness,  (Col.  ill.  14.)  means,  a  perfect  komd.  In  Bph.  vi.  12.  spi- 
ritual wickedness,  moans,  wicked  spirits.  Jfeieness  of  l{fe,  (Rom.  Vii.  6.)  is  a  new 
itfe.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evUf  (Geo.  n.  9.  compared  with  iii. 
ta.)  means  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good,  or  of  a  pleasure  which  to  taste  is  an 
evU.  When  two  substantives  are  joined  together,  bv  the  copulative,  and  the  one 
frequently  ^vems  the  other,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  7.  Mtke  people,  the  nations,  and  the 
languages,  mean,  people  of  all  nations  and  languages.  In  Acts  XBu.  6.  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead,  means,  the  hope  of  the  resurreUion  of  the  dead.  In 
Col.  ii.  8.  Philosophv  and  vain  deceit,  denotes  a  false  and  deceitful  philosophy. 
Hath  brouffht  life  onA  iihmortaUtu  to  light,  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  means,  to  hnng  tmrnor- 
tal  life  to  Ught.  But  the  expression,  J^mihe  watf,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  (John 
ziv.  G.)  means,  /  am  the  true  and  lioing  way.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  original,  nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  sometimes  ezprdss  the  object,  and  some- 
times the  agent.  In  Matt.  iz.  35.  the  gospel  tf'the  kingdom,  means,  ^ood  news 
concerning  the  kingdom.  Doctrines  iff  devils,  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.)  evidently  mean,  doc- 
trines concerning  demons.  Thefaiih  of  Christ  often  denotea  the  iaitn  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  enjoins.  The  righteousness  of  God  sometimes  means,  his  per- 
sonal perfection,  and  sometimes  that  righteousness  which  he  requires  of  his  people, 
In  Col.  ii.  11.  tAe  circumcision  of  Christ,  means,  the  circurneision  ennoined  by 
Christ.  The  Hebrews  used  the  word  living,  to  ezpress  the  excellence  otthe  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  living  water,  or  living  fountain,  signifies,  running, 
or  excellent  water.  Living  stones,  living  way,  living  oracles,  mean,  excellent 
stones,  an  excellent  way,  and  excellent  oracles. 

8.  The  Jews,  having  no  superlatives  in  their  language,  employed 
the  words  of  God  or  of  the  Lord^  in  order  to  denote  the  greatness  or 
excellency  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  a  beautiful  garden  la  called  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  In 
1  Sam.  xrvi.  12.  a  very  deeo  sleep  is  called  the  ^ep  of  the  Lord.  In  2  Chron.  xiv. 
14.  and  xvii.  J^tfthefear  of  the  Lord  denotes  a  v^f  great  fear.  In  Psal.^  xxrvi.  7. 
Heb.  (6.  of  English  Bibles),  tha  mountains  of  God  are  exceeding  high  mountains ; 
and  in  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  (Heb.)  the  tallest  cedars  are  termed  ce£tri  of  God.  Tlie 
voices  of  God  (Exod.  ix.  2B.  Heb.  in  our  version  properly  rendered  mighty  thum" 
dervngs)  means  superlatively,  loud  thunder.  Compare  also  the  sublime  description 
of  the  effects  of  thunder,  or  the  voiee  of  God,  in  Psal.  xxix.  3— €.  The  production 
of  raih  by  the  electric  spark  is  alluded  to,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  in  Jer.  x.  V3. 
When  he  (God)  uttereth  his  voiee,  there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  m  the  heavens.^ 
The  like  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Acts  vii. 
20.  Moses  is  said  to  be  moruot  tm  Om,  literally /o/r  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  correctly 
rendered,  in  our  version,  exceeding  fair.  Ana  in  2  Cor.  x.  4.  the  weapons  o^  our 
warfare  are  termed  hvurm  ru  ec»,  literally  mighty  to  God,  that  is,  exceeding  power- 
ful,—  not  mighty  through  God,  as  in  our  authorised  translation. 

9.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  sword  has  a  mouthy  or  the 
edge  of  the  sword  is  called  a  month  :  (Luke  zxi.  24.) 

They  shall  fall  by  the  mouth  (or,  as  ear  transktors  have  correctly  rendered  it,  the 
edge)  of  the  sword  fHeb.  xi.  34.)  —  escaped  the  edge  tf  the  sword,  is  in  (he  Greek 
on/M,  the  m^uth  of  the  sword.  So,  we  read  of  a  (loo  mouthed  sword  (Heb.  iv.  12.) 
for  it  is  &«ra^  in  the  Greek.  That  this  is  the  Hebrew  phraseology  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  Jodg.  iii.  16.  Psal.  cxlix.  6u  Prov.  v.  4. 

10.  The  verb  ypfutOwa^  to  knowy  in  the  New  Testament  frequently 
denotes  to  approve. 

1  Dr.  A.  Chtfke  oa  Exod.  ix.  28. 
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Thn^  in  Hall.  vU.  93.  /  mnt  knew  f^m,  meens,  I  never  Mpnnred  yoa.  A 
simliar  comlmctioii  oecurs  in  1  Cor.  ▼&.  3.  and  ia  Rom.  vii.  15.  (Gr.)  which  in 
Mr  venMo  ia  rendered  allow.    Compare  aleo  Peal.  i.  6. 

11.  Lastly,  to  htar  denotes  to  understand^  to  attend  to,  and  to  re- 
gard  what  is  said. 

Id  iUnatxattoB  of  thia  remark,  compare  Dent,  zviii.  15.  with  Acta  iii.  23.  and  aee 
alao  Matt.  xwu.  5.  and  xi.  15.  xiii.  6.  and  Luke  viii.  8. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  examples  of 
the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  tbe  preceding  may  suffice  to  show  tlie  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  duly  considering  the  import  of  a  word  in 
die  several  passages  of  holy  writ  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  Hebra- 
isms  of  tbe  New  Testament,  tbe  following  canons  have  been  laid 
dewD  by  the  celebrated  critic  John  Augustus  Emesti,  and  his  anno- 
'  IVofessor  Moms. 


L  Gm^^are  Hebrew  wards  and  forms  of  expressions  mth  those  which 

in  good  Cheek  fomnda^  particularly  in  doctrinal  passages. 
Aa  an  lan^oagea  have  aome  modes  of  apeech  which  are  common  to  each  other, 
it  acimrtimiw  happena  that  the  aaibe  word  or  ezpreaaion  is  both  Hebrew,  and  ^ood 
Greek,  and  afforda  a  proper  meanixtf ,  whether  we  take  it  in  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek 
aeoae.  Jkatj  itt  aoeh  caaea,  it  ia  preferable  to  adopt  that  meaning  which  a  Jew 
would  ffive,  becanae  it  ia  moat  probable  that  the  aaered  writer  had  thia  in  view 
rather  than  tbe  Greek  meaning,  oipecially  if  the  latter  were  not  of  very  frequent 
Thisiy  the  enreaaion,  ye  mmU  4U  in  your  sint  (John  Fiii.  24.)  if  ez- 


j  to  the  Greek  idion^,  ia  eooivalent  to  ye  shall  persevere  in  a 
came  ff  sSmfid  fraetiee  to  lAa  end  of  your  Uves :  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  it  not  oolj  denotea  a  physical  or  temporal  death,  but  alao  eternal  death,  and 
ia  eqoiTilent  to  ye  skaU  be  dinned  on  account  of  your  sinsj  in  rejecting  the  Mea- 
siali.  Tbe  ktter  interpretation,  therefore,  ia  preferable  to  be  adopted,  aa  agreeing 
heal  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking,  and  alao  with  the  context. 

Tikis  role  appliea  particularly  to  the  doctrinal  pasaagee  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  miiflt  in  all  cases  be  interpreted  according  to  the  genina  of  the  Hebrew  lui- 
gwige.  Thus,  to  fear  Cfod.  in  tne  language  of  a  Jew,  meana  to  reverence  or  wor- 
ship God  generally.  Tke  knowledge  of  God,  which  ia  ao  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  New  Teatament,  if  taken  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  imphea  not  only  the 
■antol  knowledge  of  €k>d,  bnt  dao  the  worahip  and  reverence  of  Him  which  flows 
firiQia  It,  and  consequently  it  is  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  God. 
Tha  reaaon  of  thia  rule  ia  obvioua.  In  the  firat  plaee^  our  Bariour  and  hia  apoatiea, 
tbe  ihat  teadaara  of  Christianity,  were  Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Jewiab 
leluioa  and  language  ;  and  who  (with  the  exception  of  Paul)  being  nnaoquainted 
wi(m  ths  meetiea  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  tmie  they  were  called  to  the  apoa- 
VoBa  ofice,  eodd  only  expreea  themaeSVea  in  the  atyle  and  manner  peculiar  to  theit 
eouBtry.  Secondly,  the  religkm  taught  in  the  New  Teatament  agreea  with  that 
delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  it  ia  a  eontimuation  ;  ao  that  the  ritual 
worahip  eaioined  by  the  law  of  Moses  is  succeeded  by  a  spiritual  or  hUenuU  wor- 
ahip ;  the  tegsX  diajpenaatien  ia  auceeeded  by  the  Goapel  dispensation,  in  which 
what  waa  inqierfeet  and  obecure  ia  become  perfect  and  clear.  Now  thinga  thataxe 
contiBaed  are  subatantiaBv  tlie  same,  or  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  expreasioa 
to  come  tado  God  occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  fer- 
won  it  ain^ly  meana  Xogonptotko  temple  ;  in  the  latter  it  ia  continued,  ao  that 
what  waa  miperfect  becomes  perfect,  axid  it  impliea  the  mental  or  spirt^ial  ap- 
pToaek  taio  tke  Most  High,  i.  e.  the  spiritual  worshipping  of  God.  In  like  manner, 
ainee  the  nnmeroua  partieulara  related  in  the  Old  Teatament  concerning  the  vic- 
tima,  prieata,  and  temple  of  God  are  tianaferred^  in  the  New  Teatament,  to  th^ 
atoni0g  death  of  Christ,  to  hia  offering  of  himself  to  death,  and  to  the  Christiaa 
dnuch,  the  veil  of  figure  being  withdrawn,  the  force  and  beanty  of  these  expres- 
aiona  eaanot  be  perceived,  nor  their  meaning  fully  aacertained,  unless  we  interpret 
fine  doctrinal  parU  of  the  New  Teatament,  by  the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  he  competed  with 
the  good  Cheek  occurring  in  the  Septuagint  or  Alexandrian  version. 
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As  the  Hebnumf  oecornng  in  tbe  Old  TMUmeat  ar«  tuufivrmly  raulered,  in 
the  SeptHa^int  renion,  in  good  Greek,  thii  translation  may  be  conaidered  as  • 
CMunentary  and  ezpoaition  of  thoee  paaaagee,  and  aa  convejring  the  aenae  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  concerning  their  meming.  The  Alezandniin  tranalation,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  coDifnlted  in  thoee  paaaa^res  of  the  New  Teatament  in  which  the 
aacred  writers  have  rendered  the  Hebraiama  literally.  Thua,  in  1  Cor.  zr.  54. 
death  ia  aaid  to  be  ^tomUtnoed  mp  in  victery,  which  aentence  ia  a  quotation  from 
laaiah  juv.  8.  Aa  the  Hebrew  word  nu  aatuicR,  with  the  S  prefixed,  aoquiree 
the  force  of  an  adverb,  and  meana/vr  ever,  wiUmO.  tnd,  or  inceMaeC^,  and  aa  the 
Septuagint  sometimea  rendera  the  word  laKerTtacn  bv  m  wiKof  in  ▼ictor^,  but  mosc 
Commonly  by  tis  nXofyfir  ever,  Moraa  ie  of  opinion  that  this  hat  meanmn;  proper* 
ly  belongs  to  1  Cor.  xw.  54,  which  ahould  ther?f>re  be  rendered  drndk  tf  mctJlamsd 
up  for  ever.    And  ao  it  is  tranalated  by  Bishop  Pearce. 

3.  In  passages  that  art  good  Crrux,  which  are  cmnmon  both  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament^  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  compared. 

Several  passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  that  are  go£d  Greek,  and  which 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  these  casaa  it  ia  not  aufficient  t» 
consult  the  Greek  language  only :  recourse  should  also  be  bad  to  the  Hebrew,  be> 
c&use  such  words  of  the  £ptuagint  and  New  Testament  have  acquired  a  diffiirent 
meaning  from  what  is  given  to  them  by  Greek  witers,  and  are  sometimes  to  be 
taken  in  a  more  lax,  sometimes  in  a  more  strict  sense.  Thus,. in  Gen.  v.  24.  and 
Heb.  xi.  5.  it  is  said  that  Bnoch.  pleustd  God  mmpi^nKtm  rfi  0cm  ',  which  expres- 
sion in  itself  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  is  also  good  Greeik  ;  but  if  we  compare  the 
ccrresponding  expression  in  the  Hebrew,  its  true  meaning  is,  that  As  teallUd  uitk 
God.  in  rendering  this  clause  by  coq^vcawn  rw  Ocw,  the  Greek  translator  did  not 
render  the  Hebrew  verbotim,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  said  vtpun'nin  nw 
e«u ;  but  he  tranalated  it  correctW  as  to  the  sense.  Enoch  pleased  God^  because  he 
lived  habitually  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  setting  him  always  belbre  his  eyes  in  every 
thing  he  said,  thought,  and  did.  In  Faal.  ii.  1.  the  Septuagint  version  runa  thua, 
Ivan  c^(pim|«y  ctfiny,  wkjt  did  the  nadoma  ragt  f  Now  though  uia  expresaion  ia  good 
Greek,  it  does  not  fully  render  the  oiaginal  Hebrew,  which  means  wky  do  tkt  na- 
tions furiously  and  tumuUuoualy  assemJUe  togotkor,  or  reislf.  The  Septuagint 


therefore  ia  not  sufficientlv  close.  Once  more,  the  expression  pw  vvuf,  they  4 
notf  is  good  Greek,  but  admiu  of  various  meanings,  indicating  those  who  are  1 
yet  in  exiatence,  those  who  are  alreadv  deceased,  or^  figuratively,  persons  (  ' 
authority.    This  expression  occurs  both  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Jer. 


not 
«»f  no 
.  xxxi* 
15.  and  also  in  Matt'  ii.  18.  If  we  compare  the  original  llebrew,  we  shall  find  that 
it  ia  to  be  limited  to  thosb  who  are  dean.  Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  the  colla- 
tion of  the  original  Hebrew  will  not  only  prevent  us  from  taking  words  either  in 
too  lax  or  too  strict  a  sense,  but  will  also  gusrd  us  against  nncertainty  aa  to  their 
meaning,  and  lead  us  to  that  very  sense  which  the  sacred  writer  intended. 

Besides  the  Hebraisms,  which  we  have  just  considered,  there  are 
finmd  in  the  New  Testament  various  Rabbinical,  Svriac,  Persic, 
Latin,  and  other  idioms  and  words,  which  are  respectively  denomi* 
nated  Rabbinisms,  Syriasms,  Persisms,  Latuiisms,  bo*  &c*  on  whicli 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

1 .  Rabbinisms.  —  We  have  already  seen  that  during,  and  subse* 
qaetiL  to,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jewish  language  sustained 
very  considerable  rfianges.*  wew  words,  new  sentences,  and  new 
expressions  were  introAiced,  especially  terms  of  science,  which  Mo* 
ses  or  Isaiah  would  have  as  Uttle  understood,  as  Cicero  or  Cesar 
would  a  Intern  ofphilosophy  or  theology  composed  in  the  language 
of  the  schools.  This  New  Hebrew  language  is  called  Ta^uuU- 
cal,  or  Rabbinical,  from  the  writings  in  which  it  is  used ;  and,  al- 
though these  writings  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet,  from  tlie  coincidence  of  expressions,  it  is  not  inqHobabie 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  was  the  learned  language  of  the 

1  See  p.  3.  m^n. 
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RabUns.'  lightfobt,  Schoetgemus,  Meuschen»^  and  others,  have 
excellently  illustrated  the  Rabhinisms  occurring  in  the  New  Testa* 
meat. 

2.  Syriasms,  -^-  3.  Chaldaisms.  —-  The  vernacular  language  of 
the  Jem,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Was  die  Aramsan;  which 
branched  into  two  dialects,  differing  in  pronunciation  rather  thsm  in 
words,  and  respectively  denominated  the  Chaldee  or  Elast  Aramsan, 
and  the  Syriae  or  West  Aramaean.  The  East  Aramsan  was  spokeh 
at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judsa ;  and  was  used  by  Christ  in  his  ftuniliar 
discourses  and  conversations  with  the  Jewd ;  the  West  Aramsan  was 
spoken  in  'GaSlee  of  the  Genres.'  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
numerous  Chaldee  and  S3rriac  words,  phrases,  and  terms  of  expres- 
sion, should  be  intermixed  with  the  &eek  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  such  -as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint :  and  the  ex- 
istence of  these  Chaldaisms  and  Sjrriasms^  affords  a  strong  intrinsic 
prooTof  the  genuineness  and  autlientici^  ofxhe  New  Testament.  Were 
diis,  indeed,  ^  free  from  these  idioms,  we  might  naturally  conclude 
that  it  was  not  written  either  by  men  of  Galilee  or  Judsa,  and  there- 
foire  was  ^Kiriou?;  for,  as  certainly  as  the  ^eech  of  Peter  beurayed 
faim  to  be  a  GafiheaB,  when  Christ  stood  before  the  Jewish  tribunal, 
90  certainly  must  the  written  language  of  a  man,  bom,  educated,  and 
grown  old  in  Galilee,  discover  nuurks  of  his  native  idiom,  unless  we 
assume  the  absurd  hjrpothesis,  that  God  bath  interposed  a  miracle, 
winch  would  have  deprived  the  New  Testament  of  one  of  its  strong- 
est proofs  of  authenticity  .''^  ^ 

The  fofJoiring  are  the  principal  Aramseah  or  Chaldee  and  Syriae 
words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament :  —  A^l3a  {Abba)j  Father, 
(Rom.  viiL  15.)  —  Ax^X^ofjut  (Aceldama)^  the  field  of  bloody  (Acts  i. 
19.)  —  AjjjA/eddojv  {Armageddon),  tbe  mountain  of  Megiddo,  or  of 
ike  Gospel^  (Rev.  xvi.  16.)  —  Bf}^s<rJ<ft  {Beikesda),  the  house  of  iner- 
ey,  (John  V.  2.)  — Kinpo^  (Cephas),  a  rock  or  stone,  (John  i.  43.)  -^ 
K9fpta  [Corban)j  a  gift  or  offering  dedicated  to  God,  (Hark  vii.  11.) 
—  £>£«,  EXhH,  'Ko^MifafiocxPavt  {Eloi,  Eldi,  kma  sabacthani),  my  God, 
my  €rod !  why  has  thou  forsaken  me  ?  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xi^ 
34.) — T.^^aAa  (Ephphatha),  be  thou  opened,  (Mark  vii.  34.)  — 
Mafft^crfva  (MammoH),  riches,  (Matt.  vi.  24.^  —  Majav  Aia  {Maran 
Atka),  the  Lord  cometh,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  —  Poxa  (jRoca),  thou 

'■>■'■■-     '    .' ;■     '      '  '  '     ■'■—■■■■■■'.  V'  ■■  I. 

I  MiHi—lii,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  who  hu  giTon  wme  ifliiitrBtivt  osamples.  H»ri  Awoar 
MS  onpar  Henneneutice  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  See  also  Oleano*  do 
Stvio  {fori  TMUmenti,  meknbr.  iH.  aphorism  vii. j>p.  93, 24. 

•  Vids  iafra  Chap.  VII.  ^  U.  of  this  Vohime,  fer  an  aecoont  of  their  Talnahle 
laboma. 

>  Ifiehaoha,  toI.  i.  p.  136. .  Moras,  vol.  i.  p,  5237.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to 
MichaoBs,  states,  that  a  new  branch  of  the  Aramsan  language  has  been  diaoovend 
by  Proftflsor  A4ler,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  Uie  East  and  West  Arams- 
an dialecle  For  an  aceovmt  of  it,  he  refivra  to  the  third  part  of  M.  Adler's  JVM 
rsstosMfi  FsrsteMJ  Syriactt,  implex,  PkUoxndanoy  U  Bi«r&$olyndtana,  demim 
car— rssfy,  4«.  dto.  Halnis,  1789,  of  which  work  we  have  not  been  able  to  obliin 
«  sigfat  V$bUBu  has  an  amosing  disooisltion  on  the  OaKhsan  dialect  of  Peter, 
wiueh  in  snbelaiioe  corresponds  with  the  above  cited  remark  of  MichaeUs,  thbiigh 
Pftiffer  does  not  seem  to  bnve  known  the  exact  names  of  the  dialects  then  in  use 
among  the  Jews.    Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  616 — 633. 
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wordileM  fellow !  (Malt.  t.  22.)  —  ToXifo  n^yfu  (  TaUtka  €um)t  nuud 
arbc!  (Mark  v.  41.)^ 

4.  LatifUnns.  — ''The  sceptre  having  departed  from  Judab,'' 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)  by  the  reduction  of  Judxa  intp  a  Roman  pronnce, 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  laws  and  government  would  naturally 
follow  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms :  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
imposittoQ  of  tribute  by  the  conquerors,  together  with  the  commercial 
intercourse  necessarily  consequent  on  the  political  reladops  of  the 
Jews  with  Rome,  we  shall  be  enabled  readily  to  account  for  the  Ia- 
tjnisms,  or  Latin  words  and  phrasies,  that  occur  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Latinisnus :  —  Aif^a^  {as- 
sariafif  from  the  Latin  word  ass€LriusV  equivalent  to  about  three 
quarters  of  a  farthing  of  our  money,  (Matt.  x.  29.  Luke  xii.  6.). — 
KfiviTo^  (census)^  assessment  or  rate,  (Matt.  xvii.  25.)  -*— Kswovpuv  (cenr- 
iurto)t  a  centurion,  (Mark  xv.  39.  44,  45,) -^KoKuvia  {coumia),  a 
colony,  (Acts  xvi.  12.)  —  KotfifruSia  (custodia\  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66.  xxviii.  11.)  —  ^T)va^  {denarius)^  a  Roman  pen- 
ny, equivalent  to  about  seven-pence  half|ienny  of  our  money,  (Luke 
vii.  41.) — ^fceysXXiov  {JlagtUum)^  a  scourge,  (John  ii.  la.)  ;  from  this 
word  is  derived  ^^/fXXecii,  to  scourge  with  whips,  (Matt,  xxvii.  26. 
Mark  xv.  15.)  As  this  was  a  Roman  punishment,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  find  it  expressed  by  a  term  nearly  Roman.  — « Uvitus  (Jnshtt)^ 

(Acts  i.  23.)  —  AcT^uv  (Ugio)^  a  legion,  (Matt.  xxvi.  53.)  — -Ko^fcvn)^ 
quadrans\  a  Roman  coin  equivalent  to  about  three-fourths  of  an 
English  halfpenny,  (Matt.  v.  26.)  —  Ai/Ssfnvo(  (Uhertitms)^  a  freed 
man,  (Acts  vi.  9.)  —  Air^a  (/t&ra),  a  pound,  (John  xii.  3.)  —  Agv«ov 
{JiTUettm)y  a  towel,  (John  xiii.  4.)  —  Max£XX»v  {maceUumY  shambles, 
(1  Cor.  X.  25^  —  MsfiJSfoya  (memhrana)^  parchment,  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 
—  MiXiov  {milU)^  a  mile ;  the  Roman  mile  consisting  of  a  thousand 
paces.  (Matt.  v.  41.)  —  Utttry^  (sextarius)^  a  kind  of  pot,  (Mark  ru, 
4.  8.) — Ilfouro^v  (pratmum)i  a  judgment-hall,  or  place  where  the 
pretor  or  other  chief  magistrate  heard  and  determined  causes,  (Matt, 
xxvii.  27.)  —  Ztifji.ixjv^iov  or  SifMxiv^iov  {semicincHum)^  em  apron,  (Acts 
xix.  12.)  —  Stxo^of  {sicarius)^  an  assassin,  (Acts  xxi.  38.)  — ZooOo^iov 
(jttcforf urn),  a  napkin  or  handkerchief,  (Lidie  xix.  20.)  — 2«sxovXac6j| 
(speculator),  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner^  (Mark  vi.  27.)  — 
Tu^i^a  (/a6ema),  a  tavern,  (Acts  xxviii.  15.) — TirXo^  (/tftr/u5),  a  title, 
(John  xix.  19.  20. )« 

5.  From  the  unavoidable  mtercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  neigh- 
bouring natx>ns,  the  Arabs,  Persians,  (to  whose  sovereigns  they  were 
formerly  subject,)    and  the  inhabitsints  of   Asia    SGnor,  numerous 

1  Additional  ezampleg  of  Chaldairnns  and  Sjriasma  may  be  seen  in  OleaLrina  de 
Stj^lo  Novi  Teatamenti,  membr.  iiL  amphoriam.  vi.  (Theaannia  Theologico-Philo- 
lofficna,  torn.  ii.  pp.  22, 23. 

a  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectioneiii  Novi  Teatamenti,  pp.  a8(>--322.  CNearloa, 
■act.  2.  memb.  iii.  aph.  ix.  pp.  24,  25.  Miohftelia,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G8 — 173.  Morns,  toI. 
i.  pp.  235,  226.  Olearim  and  Michaelia  have  cdlected  numerous  instttaoea  of  Lali- 
niainf  pbrases  occunng  in  the  New  Testament,  whick  want  of  room  compels  nato 
omit.  Full  elucidations  of  tbe  various  idioms  aboTC  cited,  arejpTen  by  Schleaaner 
and  Parkkurst  in  their  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Onseo-Barbara 
No¥i  Teatamenti  (16nio.  Amsterdam,  1G49.>  of  GhtheoMras,  may  also  be  consulted 
when  H  can  bo  met  with. 
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vrwds,  and  oecasioaal  expressions  noanr  be  traced  io  the  New  Testa^ 
meat,  vrbkb  have  been  thus  necessarify  introduced  among  the  Jews. 
These  words,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  Aumerous  to  constitute  so 
many  entire  dialects  :  f<»r  instance,  there  are  not  more  than  £>ur  or 
five  Persan  words  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.    These  can- 
not, thereii»«,  be  in  stHctness  termed  Persmu :  and,  though  the  pro- 
faondly  learned  Michaelb  is  of  opinion  that  the  Zend-avesta,  or  an- 
tient  book  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  translated  by  M.  Anquetil  du 
Penon,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  phraseold^  of  St.  John's 
wilting^ ;  yet,  as  the  authenticity  of  that  work  has  been  disproved  1^ 
ennnent  onentilists,  it  cannot  (we  apprehend)  be  with  proprie^  ap- 
pKed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Testament.   .  From  the  number 
of  words  used  by  St.  Paul  in  peculiar  senses,  as  weD  as  words  not 
ordsaariiy  oceurring,in  Chreek  writers,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  (after 
Jerome)  that  they  were  provincial  idioms  used  in  Cilicia  m  the  age  in 
which  1^  lived  ;  and  hence  he  denominates  them  CUicisms,^ 

The  preceding  conaderations  and  examples  may  suffice  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  For  an  account  of  the  most  useful  Lexicons  that  can  be  conr 
suhed,  .see  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  No.  II. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THB  X^OGNATE   OR  KINDIIE0  LANGUAGES. 

I.  The  Chaldee.  —  U.  The  ^yriac. —lH.  The  Arabic.— TV.  The 
EAiapic — V.  The  Rabbinical  Hebrew, — VI.  Use  and  impor* 
taaee  of  the  Cognate  Languages  to  sacred  criiicxsm. 

X  HE  cognate  or  kindred  languages  are  those,  which,  together  with 
the  Hebrew,  are  dialects  immediately  derived  from  the  primitive  Ian* 
guage,  if  indeed,  (as  many  learned  men  have  thought,)  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  confessedly  the  most  antient  lan- 
guage ni  the  world,  and  with  which  the^  preserve  nearly  the  same 
stmctore  and  analogy.  The  modem  Itakan  language,  as  well  as  the 
antient  Greek  and  Latin,  will  furnish  us  with  numerous  examples  of 
this  affinity.  The  two  last  indeed  are  not  dialects,  but  entirely  difie- 
rent  ian^ages ;  the  Latin  having  acquired  very  many  words  from  the 
Greek,  m  consequence  of  the  numerous  colonies  of  Greeks  that  set- 
tled in  Itaty,  from  whom  the  Aborigines  imperceptibly  borrowed 
many  words.*  In  fike  manner  the  antient  Greeks  and  modem  Russ 
are  alEed,  as  also  all  the  Old  German  and  modem  Danish,  together 

1  Ifidttflfis,  Tol.  i.  pp.  14<V~1G9. 

S  Betfiger  in  his  troatise  De  cauoB  lAngom  Lolmo,  and  VomIim,  in  his  Etymo- 
logieoB  Lmgixs  Lstinc,  have  illtistnted  this  sabjeet  at  oonndersble  length. 
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with  the  Bntisli  tod  Gennui  of  Lcyirer  Sasioi^,  be.  Akbough  theie 
hngo^es  hame m  progrenof  time  become  distinct,  yet,  in roanjr  re- 
sfectSy  tbejr  toxf  aO  he  considered  as  sinaihr,  from  the  coniiexioii 
which  mar  be  traced  between  them.^ 

The  principal  cognate  dialects  or  hmgoages  are  the  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac,  and  Arabic.  ' 

I.  The  ChaiiUj  we  have  akeady  seen,  was  a  dialect  of  the  Ara- 
mean  language  :  it  was  acquved  by  the  Jews  dnrii^  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  wis  currently  qpoken  at  the  time  oar  Mviour  appeared 
in  Judsa.  Besides  the  parts  already  stated  as  being  written  m  this 
tongue,  nomerous  Chaldaic  words  occur  in  the  book  of  M>,  the  Pro- 
veihs,  and  other  parts  d*  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  the  eoirect  under- 
standing of  which  the  knowledge  of  Chaldee  is  necessary.  It  is 
further  of  great  use  for  enabling  us  to  read  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
which  show  the  sense  put  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  words  of 
Scripture.* 

n.  The  Stfriae,  though  written  in  a  different  character,  is  also  a 
dialect  of  the  Aramsan  language :  it  was  vernacular  b  Galilee. 
Hence,  though  several  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
expressed  themselves  in  Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac ;  and  they 
consequently  used  many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  few  Syriac  words.' 
The  diief  difference  between  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  consists  in  the 
voweK-points  or  mode  of  pronunciation  }  and,  notwithstanding  the  forms 
of  their  respective  letters  are  very  dissimilar,  yet  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  dialects  b  so  close,  that  if  the  Chaldee  be  written  in 
Syriac  characters  without  points  it  becomes  Syriac,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  inflexbn  in  the  fonnationof  the  verbs.^  The  great 
assistance,  wUch  a  knowledge  of  this  dralect  aflbrds  to  tlie  critics!  un- 
derstanding of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  b  illustrated  at  considerable 
length  by  me  elder  IVIichaelis,  in  a  philolc^ical  dissertation,  orionallv 
published  m  1756,  and  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  M.  M.  I'ott  s 
and  Ruperd's  SyDoge  Commenationtun  Theologicanim.^ 

IIL  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than  either  of 
the  preceding  dialects,  the  Arabic  language  possesses  sufficient  analogy 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  former,  and  is  not  perhaps  inferior  m  im- 
portance to  the  Chaldee  or  the  Syriac ;  particularly  as  it  is  a  living 
language,  in  which  almost  every  sumect  has  been  discussed,  and  has 
reeeiv^  the  minutest  investigation  from  native  writers  and  lexicogra- 
phers. The  learned  Jews  who  flourished  in  l^pain  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  century  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  were  the  first 
who  applied  Arabic  to  the  illu8tratk>n  of  the  Hebrew  language :  and 
subsequent  Christian  writers,  as  Bochart,  the  elder  Schimens,  Okus 

1  Mon»,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

9  Walton's  Prolegomena,  c.  zu.  f  3,  3.  (pp.  559^--5G3.  edit.  Dithii.) 

3  Maaelef,  Giajmn.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.    Wotton'i  Miana,  vol.  i.  pr«f.  p.  zviii. 

4  Wahon,  Prd.  c.  xiu.  %  2,  3,  4,  €.  (pp.  594-603.) 

s  D.  Chrifltiani  Benedieti  Michaelis  DisMrtatio  Philoloffiea,  <raA  Lonuna  Bjriaca 
pro  Uloatrando  Ebraiamo  Sacro  exhibentor  (Hale,  1756),  ia  Pott'a  &  IUiperti*s 
SyUop,  torn.  i.  pp.  171V— 244.  The  editors  hnre  inaerted  in  the  notes  aome  addi- 
tional obeerratiotts  from  Michelia'a  own  copy. 
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Cefavsy  and  odiers,  have  diligently  and  sucbessfully  applied  the  An- 
biao  historians,  geogaphers,  and  authors  on  natural  nistoryi  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Bible.' 

IV.  The  EAiopic  language,  which  is  immediately  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  iUustration 
of  the  Scriptures  by  Bochart,  De  Dieu,  Hottinger,  and  Ludobh  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  Sat  an  Ethiopic  grammar  and  Lexioon)r :  and 
Pfeifier  has  explained  a  few  passages  in  the  books  of  Ezra  aqd  Da-» 
mel,  bythe  aid  of  the  Persian  language.' 

V.  The  Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  a  mixture  of  several  languages, 
w\uch  cannot  be  of  great  use  for  illustrating  the  Ho\y  Scriptures; 
though  it  ought  not  oerhaps  to  be  wholhr  despised.  Dr.  GiU  has  ap- 
pSed  the  I{d[>binicai  Hebrew  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  mote 
than  aoy  other  modem  commentator.  —  The  Latin  b  nearly  allied  to 
the  Greekj  wUch,  however,  requires  but  litde  ilhistration  from  it. 

VI.  Hie  cognate  or  kindred  languages  are  of  considerable  use  in 
saoed  criticism.  They  may  lead  us  to  discover  the  occasions  of 
such  hiae  reacfings  as  transcribers  imskiHed  in  the  Hebrew,  but  ac* 
customed  to  some  of  the  other  dialects,  have  made  by  writing  words 
in  the  Sana  of  that  dialect  instead  of  the  Hebrew  form.  Further,  the 
knowledge  of  these  languages  will  frequently  serve  to  prevent  iU- 
poonded  conjectures  that  a  passage  is  corrupted,  by  shewing  that  the 
rannioD  readmg  is  susceptible  of  die  very  sense  which  such  passage 
requires :  and  when  different  readings  are  found  m  copies  of  the  Bi- 
ble, theae  laiiguages  may  scMnetimes  assist  us  b  determining  which  of 
them  oqght  to  be  preferred.^ 

i  fiuOT,  Herm.  8acr.  db.  8S,  83. 106, 107.  Walton,  Pzol.  c.  ziv.  1 9—7. 14.  (pp. 
635—641.  649.)    Bishop  Marah's  Dirinity  Leotores,  part  iii.  p.  fi8. 

*  Bner,  Herni.  Sacr.  p.  107.    Walton,  Prol.  c.  xvi.  f  6—8.  (pp.  074—678.) 

^Shakt^YexiUf  cent. W.  no. 66.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  490^-498.)  and  Heim.  Sacra. c 
fl  ^  9.  (Dnd.  torn.  iL  p.  648.)   Walton,  Prol.  o.  zvi.  $  5.  (pp.  691, 692.) 

4  Gcnrd'a  Infldtutea  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  63.  —  For  Bibliographical  Notices 
ef  tka  principal  Gianunaia  and  Lexicons  of  the  Cognate  Langiugea,  see  the  Ap' 
pnttx  to  this  Volaiiie,  No.  III. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  KANUSCBIPTS  OF  THE  BIBLE* 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  RBBBBW  MANVSCBim  OF  THE  OLD  TBBTAMBNT. 

I.  Dt^erent  classes  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts.  —11.  The  roUed  Manu" 
scrtpts  of  the  synagogues.  —  ID.  7%e  square  JUanuseripis  used  by 
the  Jews  in  private  life.  -—IV.  Antient  recensions  or  editions  of 
Hebrew  Manuscripts. ^^V.  Age  rf  Hebrew  Manuscr^ts. ^^\fl. 
Of  the  order  in  tohich  the  Sacred  Books  are  arranged  in  ManU' 
scrwu.  —  Number  of  Books  contained  in  d^erent  Manuscripts. 

—  VTI.  Modem  Families  or  Recensions  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts. 

—  VIII.   Notice  of  the  most  antient  Manuscripts.  —  IX.  Bri^ 
notice  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  InJUan  Jews. 

I.  Although,  as  tve  haire  already  seen,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  CNd  Testament  has  descended  to  our  times  uncomipted,  yet,  with 
all  the  care  which  the  antient  co]^4stB  conld  bestow,  it  was  impc^stUe 
to  preserve  it  free  from  mistakes,  arisine  bixn  the  interchanging  of 
the  similar  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  other  circumstancea 
incident  to*  the  transcriptioo  of  antient  manuscripts.  Tlie  Rabbins 
boldly  asserted,  and.  through  a  credulity  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  it 
was  implicitly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  ateolutely  free 
from  error,  and  that  m  all  the  manuscrqyts  of  the  Old  Testament  not 
a  single  various  reading  of  importance  could  be  produced.  Father 
Morin  was  the  first  person  who  ventured  to  impugn  thb  notion  in  his 
Exerdtationes  in  utrumque  Samaritanorwn  Pentateuchum^  publi^d 
at  Paris  in  1631 ;  and  he  grounded  his  opinion  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  on  the  di&rences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  texts  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  difierences  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  m  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by  Louis  Cappel,  (whose  Critioat 
Sacra  was  published  in  1650,)  who  pomted  out  a  great  number  of 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew,  and  shewed  how  they  mi^ht  be  cor- 
rected by  the  antient  versions  and  the  common  rules  of  cnticism.  He 
did  not,  however,  advert  to  the  most  obvious  and  e&ctual  means  of 
emendation,  namely,  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  and,  valu- 
able as  his  labours  unquestionably  are,  it  is  certain  that  he  neither  used 
them  himself,  nor  invited  others  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to 
correct  the  sacred  text.  Cappel  wAs  assailed  by  various  opponentSt 
but  chiej9y  by  the  younger  Buxtorf  in  his  Anticritica,  puofished  at 
Basil  m  1653,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refrite  the  principles  be 
had  established.  In  1657  Bishop  Walton,  in  hb  Prolegomena  to  the 
London  Polyglott  Bible,  declared  in  favour  of  the  principles  asserted 
by  Cappel,  acknowled£ed  the  necessity  of  forming  a  critical  uppara- 
tiu  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible»  and  materially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  one  by  his  own 
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Subsequent  biblical  critics  acceded  to  the  propriety  of 
tfaeo-  ai]guiiieiits,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy ,  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  collating  Hebrew  manuscripts  have  been 
generally  acknowledged.^ 

Hebrew  manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  autographgf 
or  those  written  by  the  inspired  penmen  themselves,  which  have  kmg 
abce  perished ;  and  cpogropb,  or  copies  made  from  the  originals, 
and  nmitqplied  by  repeated  transcription.  These  apographs  are  ateo 
dhfided  into  the  more  aniientf  which  fcurmerly  enjoyed  the  Irighest  au- 
diority  among  the  Jews,  but  have  in  like  manner  perished  long  ago ; 
and  into  the  sMwie  «uMlem,  which  are  found  (hspersed  in  various  public 
and  private  lihraries.  The  manuscripts  which  are  sdll  extant,  are 
nMivided  into  the  roUed  manuscripts  used  in  the  synagogues,  and 
inftD  die  square  manuscripts  which  are  used  by  private  individuals 
amaqg  the  Jews. 

JDL  The  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the  Jewish  ^piagogues  from  the 
cariiest  tnnes ;  and,  though  the  puUic  reading  ol  it  was  intermitted 
daring  die  l^iiykmish  captivi^r,  it  was  resumed  shordy  after  the  re- 
torn  df  the  Jews.  Hence  numerous  copies  w^e  made  from  time  to 
Vatie ;  and  as  they  held  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  most  superstitious 
vcaoraiiony  various  regulations  were  made  for  the  guidance  of  the 
tnnscr3>as,  who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  in  copying  the 
roDs  destined  for  the  use  of  the  fiynagc^e.  The  date  of  these  regu* 
hdons  is  not  known,  but  they  me  bne  posterior  to  die  Talmud;  and 
fliou^  maiqr  of  them  are  die  most  rimcufeus  and  useless  that  can  be 
weD  eoDceived,  yet  the  religious  observance  of  them,  which  has  con* 
dnned  for  many  centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a  great  degree 
t»  preserve  die  purity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  fo&owing  are  a  few 
of  the  principal  of  these  regulati(Mis. 

The  copies  of  the  law  must  be  transcribed  from  antient  manu* 
scripts  of  aj^noved  fsharaoter  only,  with  jyure  ink,  on  parchment  pre* 

Kd  from  the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  K>r  thb  express  j^urpose,  oy  t 
,  and  fasmsned  together  by  the  swings  of  dean  anunus ;  everv 
dkki  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  columns  of  prescribed  length 
and  tarraudtfa,  each  cdumn  comprising  a  givra  number  of  lines  uid 
words ;  no  wc«d  must  be  written  by  heart  or  with  points,  or  without 
bein^  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copjist ;  the  name  of  God  is  not 
to  be  wroien  but  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  attention,  and  raevi* 
OQsly  to  writing  it,  he  must  wash  his  pen.  The  want  of  a  single  let- 
ter, or  the  redundance  of  a  smgle  letter,  the  writing  of  prose  as  verse, 
or  verse  as  prose,  respectively,  vitiates  a  manuscript :  and  when  a 
copy  has  been  oom[deted,  it  must  be  eicamined  and  corrected  within 
tfanty  days  after  the  writing*  has  been  finished,  m  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  to  be  approved  or  rejected.  These  rules,  it  b  said,  are 
fteerved  to  the  present  day  by  the  persons  who  transcribe  the  sacred 
writings  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.' 

1  Bkhop  Blanh'i  Lectaret.  part  ii.  p.  99. 

t  Cttpiwv,  GritieaBaet*  V«t.  TMt.  pp.  931,ft73. 
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HL  The  sniare  nmiuscripts,  which  tre  m  pnntte  un,  are  written 
with  Ueck  ink,  erther  on  veOam  or  on  peiefament,  or  aamfer^  and 
of  varioos  maes,  faSOf  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo.  Tnoae  which 
are  copied  on  {Nmer,  are  considered  as  being  the  most  modem ;  and 
thejr  nrequendjr  nave  some  ooe  <3i  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrases, eidier  sabjoined  to  the  text  in  alternate  verses,  or  placed  in 
parallel  cohmns  with  the  text,  or  written  in  the  margin  ot  me  mami- 
script,  llie  characters  are,  for  the  most  put,  those  winch  are  caHed 
the  square  Chaldee ;  though  a  few  raanuscrqits  are  written  widi  rab* 
bimcal  characters,  but  tbrae  are  invariabty  of  recent  dale.  BibKeal 
crities,  who  are  conversant  widi  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  have  distin* 
enisbed  three  sorts  of  cfaaraclers,  each  difering  m  the  beauqr  of  their 
form.  The  fiponuA  character  is  perfecdy  square,  simple,  and  de- 
cant: the  types  of  the  quarto  Hebrew  Bibles,  printed  by  Robert 
Stephen  and  oy  Phntin,  approach  the  nearest  to  this  character.  Tlie 
€rerMafi,on  the  contrary,  is  crooked,  intricate,  and  inelegant,  in  every 
respect ;  and  the  balum  character  holds  a  middle  ptaoe  between 
these  two.  The  pages  are  usuaBy  divided  into  three  cohimns  of  va^ 
rious  lengths;  and  the  inUal  letters  of  the  manuscripts  are  frequently 
ffluminated  imd  ornamented  with  ndd.  In  many  manuac^ts  the 
Mosora^  is  added ;  what  is  called  die  barger  Mu0raj  being  piaeed 
above  and  below  the  oohmms  of  the  text,  and  the  MiaSer  JMosora 
being  inserted  in  the  blank  qmces  between  the  columns. 

IV.  h  the  perkMl  betiveen  the  sixdi  and  the  tendi  centuries,  the 
Jews  had  two  celelHnated  academies,  one  at  Babylon  in  the  east,  and 
another  at  Tiberias  in  the  west ;  where  their  literature  was  cultivated, 
and  the  Scriptures  were  very  frequendy  transcribed.  Hence  arose 
two  reeswiaiif  or  editions  of  die  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wiiich  were  col- 
lated m  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Hie  diflferences  or  various 
readily  observed  in  diem  were  noted,  and  have  been  tmsmitted  to 
our  time  under  tlie  appellation  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  cmt  east- 
ern and  western  readmgs.  They  are  vatnusty  computed  at  210, 316, 
and  230,  and  are  printed  by  Bishop  Wdton  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
splendid  edition  of  the  Poly^ott  Bible.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Aaron  ben  Asher,  prerident  of  the  academy  at  Ti* 
berias^  and  Jaocri)  boi  Napfatali,  president  of  the  academyat  Babylon, 
collated  the  asamisciqyts  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  Jews.  The 
discrepancies  observed  by  these  eminent  Jewish  scholars  amount  to 
upwards  of  864 ;  with  one  sinde  exception,  th^  relate  to  the  vowel 
pcMnts,  and  eonsequently  are  of  little  vahie ;  thqr  are  also  printed  by 
Bishop  Wakon.  The  western  Jews,  and  our  printed  editions  of  tbe 
Hetoew  Scriptures,  afanost  wholly  firflow  the  recension  of  Aaron  ben 
Asher. 

Among  the  Jews  five  exemphrs  have  been  particularly  cdebrated 
for  thdr  singular  correctness,  and  from  them  all  dieir  stdbseqaent 
copies  have  been  made.  These  standard  copies  bear  die  names  of 
the  Codex  of  HilH  of  Ben  Asher,  which  is  also  called  die  Palestine 

>  See  aa  aceomit  of  the  Muon  in  Gbtp.  IV.  SmL  I.  4 IV.  w/V«. 
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or  /emsalem  Codex,  of  Ben  Napfatafi,  or  die  Babykmian  Codex,  the 
jReotat^ich  of  Jericho,  and  the  Uodex  Sinai. 

1.  Ilie  Codex  of  £S2ZeZ  was  a  celebrated  manndcript  whicfa  Rabbi 

KhDDchijNrtio  Eved  in  the  twelfth  century)  sap  that  he  sawatToledO) 

tboagh  Rabbi  Zactiti,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteendi 

century,  states  that  part  of  it  had  been  sold  and  sent  into  Africa. 

Who  ^  Hillel  was,  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  some  have 

supposed  diat  he  was  die  veiy  eminent  Rabbi  HiDel  who  lived  about 

axty  years  before  the  birdi  of  Christ ;  odiers  imagine  that  he  was  the 

grandson  of  the  illustrious  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hakkadosh,  who  wrote  die 

afisna,  and  that  he  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourdi  centuiy. 

Odiers,  again,  suppose  that  he  was  a  Spanish  Jew,  named  Hifiel;  but 

Bauer,  wMi  greater  probabifitjr,  supposes  the  manuscript  to  have  been 

of  more  recent  date,  and  written  in  Spain,  because  it  omtains  the 

rowel  pomts,  and  aS  the  other  grammatical  minutite ;  and  that  the 

ie^ed  name  of  Hillel  was  inscribed  on  its  title  m  order  to  enhance 

its  value. 

2,  3.  The  Codices  o(Bm  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  have  already 
been  noticed.  We  may,  however,  state,  on  the  authority  of  Maimon* 
ides,  that  the  first  of  these  was  held  in  most  repute  in  E^pt,  as  having 
been  revised  and  corr^ected  m  very  many  places  by  Ben  Asher  him- 
self, and  that  it  wastiie  etemplar  wluch  he  (Maimonides)  ibikmed  in 
copjrii^the  hw,  in  conformity  with  die  custom  of  the  Jews. 

4.  The  Codesii  of  Jeridio  is  hij^ily  commended  by  Rabbi  Elias 
Leyita,  as  ben^  the  most  correct  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  ex« 
Idbiiznr  the  detective  and  fiiH  words. 

'5.  The  CoAea  Sinai  was  also  a  very  correct  manuscript  of  the 
Pentateuch,  that  presented  some  variatkm  in  die  accents,  in  which 
respect  it  differed  from  the  former.  A  sixdi  codex,  called  Sanbcukij 
is mentkxied  by  Pere  Simon,  as  having  been  seen  by  him;  but  no- 
thins  certain  b  known  respecting  its  date,  or  by  whom  it  was  written. 

V.  As  the  authority  of  manuscripts  depends  gready  on  their  an^ 
tiquitjr,  it  bec<Hnes  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain 
dieir  age  as  exactly  as  possible.  Now  this  may  be  efected  either  by 
exfeniol  testimony  or  by  internal  marks. 

1.  'Eaelxrnal  testimony  is  sometimes  aflbrded  by  the  subscriptkms 
annexed  by  the  transcribers,  specifying  the  time  when  they  copied 
the  manoscripts.  But  this  criterion  cannot  always  be  depended  upon : 
far  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  modem  copyists  have  added 
andent  and  false  dates  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  thdr  labours. 
As  however  by  iar  die  greater  number  of  manuscripts  have  no  sub- 
scriptkxts  or  ouier  criteria  by  vriiich  to  ascertain  their  date,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  evidence  of 

2.  Internal  Marh.    Of  these,  die  folbwmg  are  stated  by  Dr. 
Keimicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  to  be  the  principal :     1.  The  inelegance  * 
or  nideness  of  the  character  (Jablcmski  hys  down  the  nitqfUeity  and 
d^anee  of  Ae  character  as  a  criterion  of  antiquity) ;  —  2.  The  yel- 
low cobur  of  the  vellum ; —  3.  The  total  absence,  or  at  least  the 
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tery  rare  ooctirrence,  of  die  IMbsora,  and  of  the  Ken  and  Ketib> ; 
—4.  The  writiDg  of  the  Pentateuch  throu^bout  in  one  book,  without 
$nf  greater  nuurk  of  distinction  appearing  al  the  b^inning  ct  books 
than  at  the  beginning  of  sections;— -5.  The  absence  of  cri^cal  emen- 
dations and  corrections ;—  6.  The  absence  of  the  vowel  pomts ;  — 
7.  Obliterated  letters,  being  written  and  re^written  with  ink;  —  8. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  Jieu  of  Adonai ;  — 
9.  The  mfrequency  of  capital  and  little  letters;  — 10.  Hie  inaertioo 
of  points  to  fill  up  blank  ^ces;  — 11.  The  non-division  of  some 
books  and  psafans ;  — 12.  The  poetical  books  not  bemg  distinguished 
from  those  m  prose  by  dividing  them  into  hemisdchs ; —  13.  Read- 
ings frequent)^  differing  from  the  Masoretic  copies  but  agreemg  with 
the  SasMritan  text,  with  antient  versions,  and  with  the  quotadons  at 
the  fathers.  The  conjunction  of  all,  or  of  several,  of  these  mtemal 
marks,  is  said  to  affi>ra  certain  criteria  of  the  antiqui^  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  But  the  opinions  of  thaeminent  critics  above  named 
have  been  questkined  by  professors  Bauer  and  Tychsen,  who  have 
advanced  stro:^  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain  guides  in 
determining  the  age  of  manuscripts. 

VI.  A  twofold  order  of  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books  is  observ- 
able in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Talmudiad  and  the  MasareUc. 
Originally,  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  joined 
together :  acccnxUng  to  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  (the  most  learned  Jewish 
writer  on  this  subject),  they  w^e  first  joined  together  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  s)n[iagogue,  who  divided  them  in&  three  parts,  — 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiog^pha,  and  .who  placed  the 
prophets  and  Imgiogranha  m  a  different  oroer  firom  that  assigped  by 
the  Tafanudists  in  the  book  intitled  ^aba  Bathrtu 

The  following  is  the  Tafanudical  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
moat:  — Of  the  ProphetSj  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kines  (1  an42), 
Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Mbor  Prophets  (m  <Hie 
book).  Of  the  Hagio^apha^  Ruth,  Psahns,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Chronicles.  By  the  Masorites, 
die  Prophets  are  placed  in  the  same  order,  with  the  ezcepdon  of 
Isaiah,  who  precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  because  he  flourished  be- 
fore them.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Spanish  Jews,  while  die  Tahnudical  order  is  preserved  in  those  of 
the  German  and  French  Jews.  In  the  Hagkignupha,  the  Masorites 
have  departed  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Tahnuoists,  and  place  the 
books  comprised  in  that  divisi<Hi  thus: — Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ruth,  the  Song  of  Sdomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Esther,  Daniel,  and  Eznu  This  mode  df  arranpment  obtams  m  the 
Spanish  manuscripts.  But  in  the  Grerman  MoS.  thev  are  thus  dis- 
posed :  Ptelms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Five  MegiUoth  (or  books)  Daniel, 
£xra,  and  Chronicles ;  and  the  Five  Megilloth  (or  books)  are  placed 
m  the  order  m  wiiich  they  are  usually  read  m  their  Svnt^ogues,  viz. 
the  Sone  of  Solomon,  Rirth,  Lamentatkns  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes, 

and  Esther. __._*__ 

1  For  an  acooont  of  tlitM,  Me  Cha^  IV.  SaeU  i.  i  iV.  ptfrtL 
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There  are,  bowe^er^  several  menusmpts  extan^  which  depart  both 
from  the  TafanudicEd  and  from  the  Masoretical  order,  and  have  an 
aiTBigetaient  peculiar  id  diemsehres.  Thus,  in  the  CkKlex  Norimb^« 
gensb  1*  (No.  198  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  catalogue),  which  was  written 
▲.  D.  1291,  the  books  are  thus  placed:  the  Pentateuch,  Jodiua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezeldel,  the  Tweke  Minor 
Pkophets,  Ruth,  Esther,  Ps^dms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (in  one  bode), 
and  Chronicles.  In  the  Codex,  No.  94,  written  a.  d.  1285  (in  die 
umversitr  fihrary,  at  Cambridge),  and  also  in  No.  102,  a  manuscript 
in  die  British  Museum,  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
books  of  Chronicles  precede  the  Psalms ;  Job  is  placed  before  the 
Proverhs;  Ruth  before  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  Ecclesiastes  before 
die  Lamentations.  In  the  C^ex,  No.  130,  a  manuscript  of  the 
suae  date  (in  the  library  of  die  Royal  Society  of  London^,  Chroni- 
des  and  Ruth  precede  the  Psalms;  and  in  the  Codex,  No.  96,  (m 
the  library  of  St.  John's  Cdlege,  Cambridge,)  written  towards  tne 
dose  of  the  fourte^ath  centiny,  and  also  in  many  other  MSS.,  J«re- 
nuah  takes  precedence  d*  Isaiah. 

lo  the  Codex  R^omontanus  2.  (No.  224^,  written  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Jeremiah  is  placed  before  Ezekiel,  whose  book  is 
foflowed  by  dvat  oS  Isaiah  ;  then  succeed  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 
The  Ha^ogmha  are  thus  disposed :  -— Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiaates,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Estlier,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (in  one  bodk),  and  the  bocks  of  Chronicles  (also  in 
one  book). 

Tbe  order  pursued  in  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  2.  isakogether  difier* 
ent  from  the  preceding.  Samuel  foOows  Jeremiah,  who  is  succeeded 
by  the  two  books  of  lungs,  and  by  part  of  the  prqphecy  of  Ezekiel : 
then  comes  part  of  Isaiah.^  Tlie  xwekre  Minor  Prophets  are  written 
in  one  contmued  discourse ;  and  are  followed  by  Ruth,  Psalms,  Jcril>, 
Prorobs  with  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomcm,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  Esdier,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  manuscripts  wUcfa  have  been  preserved, 

few  comain  the  Old  Testament  entire :  the  greater  part  comprise  only 

paxueukff  pcuiions  of  it,  as  the  Pentateuch,  five  MegiUoth,  and  Haf^ 

tarodi,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  on  the  sidAatb-days; 

tbe  IVophets  or  the  Ha^ograpba.    Some,  indeed,  are  confined  to 

ande  books,  as  the  Psahmi,  the  bode  o(  Esdier,  the  Song  of  Solcmion, 

aiid  tbe  Hapbtaroth.    This  diversty  in  the  contents  of  manuscrmts  is 

occasnned,  partly  by  the  design  of  the  copyist,  who  transcribed  tbe 

whole  or  put  of  tl^  sacred  writbgs  for  particular  purposes ;  and 

partly  hj  the  mutilations  caused  by  the  consuming  nand  of  time. 

Sereral  mstances  of  such  mutilations  are  given  in  the  account  of  the 

principal  Hebrew  MSS.  now  extant,  m  pp.  41-— 44.  ^i/ro. 

VII.  As  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  m  use  since  the 
efeveoth  century  have  all  been  corrected  accordmg  to  some  particular 
reeauian  or  edition,  diey  have  fit)m  this  circumstance  been  classed 
into  fioniSes,  according  to  the  country  where  sudi  recension  hj^  ob- 
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laiaed*    These  jSoMlieff  or  noeDaoK  aie  three  or  fiiur  b  omBber, 

1.  TbeiSM^ 
of  Hilld.  They  foOaw  the  MaBoretic  system  widi  great  accuracy, 
and  are  oq  this  account  highly  vakied  fay  the  Jews,  ttoigh  aome  He- 
brew critics  bdd  them  in  fittle  estimation.  The  characters  are  written 
with  great  elegance,  and  are  perfect^  square :  the  iidc  is  pale ;  die 
pages  are  seldom  dhided  mto  three  cohimns ;  the  Psifldms  are  divided 
mto  hemisdchs ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  not  kneriined,  but 
written  in  separate  columns^  or  are  inserted  in  the  margin  in  smaller 
letters.  Profeasor  Tychsen  speaks  in  hi^  teiras  of  &  caUigr^plqr 
of  the  I^Nuiish  nnniiscripts.  As  the  Spanish  monks  excelled  in  that 
ait,  he  tmnlcs  the  Jews,  who  abounded  in  Spam  in  the  twdfth  and 
tfairte«idi  centuries,  acquired  it  from  them,  and  he  af^peals  to  manu^ 
scripts  which  be  had  seen,  where  the  letters  are  throt^hout  so  equal, 
that  the  whole  Jias  the  appearance  of  print.^ 

3.  The  Oriental  manuaenptt  are  near^  the  same  as  the  Spanish 
manuscripts,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class.. 

3.  The  Crerman  mamucripts  are  written  with  less  el^ance  than 
the  Spanish  codices :  their  characters  are  more  rudely  formed ;  the 
initial  letters  are  generally  larger  than  the  rest,  and  ornamented ;  the 
ink  is  very  black.^  They  do  not  follow  the  Masoretic  notation,  and 
frequently  vary  from  the  Afaeoretic  manuscripts,  exhibitmg  important 
readmgs  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts,  but 
which  agree  with  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the 
antient  versions.  Hie  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  inserted  in  alternate 
verses.  This  class  of  naanuseripts  is  Htde  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  but 
most  indily  valued  by  biblical  critics. 

4.  The  Italim  mmtucnpts  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
Spanish  and  German  codices,  and  sometimes  have  a  nearer  affinity 
to  one  class  than  to  the  other^  both  in  the  shape  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, and  abo  as  it  reelects  their  adherence  to  or  neglect  of  the 
Masoretic  S3rstem.  M.  Bruns,  the  able  assistant  of  Dr.  Kennicott  in 
coUatmg  Hebrew  manuscripts,  has  given  engraved  specimens  of  the 
Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  manuscripts,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  K.*8 
Dissertatfo  Generalis  (8vo.  Brunswick,  1783) ;  and  Professor  lych- 
sen  has  given  fmrteen  Hebrew  alphabets,  of  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries, at  me  end  of  hisTentamen  de  variis  G)dicum  Hebrcorum  Vet. 
Test.  MSS.  GenerOHis.  Antient  and  unpointed  Hebrew  manuscripts^ 
written  for  the  use  of  the  synagogues,  and  those  Masoretic  Spanish 
exemplars,  which  have  been  transcribed  by  a  learned  p^son,  and  Stxr 
a  learned  person,  from  some  famous  and  correct  copy,  are  prefened 
by  M.  De  Rosa  to  the  ccpies  written  for  private  use,  or  even  for  the 
synagogue,  from  Masoretic  exemi^ars,  of  which  last  the  number  is 
very  great.  But  M.  Bauer  pronounces  those  manuscripts  to  be  the 
bwt,  whose  various  ledions  are  most  frequently  confirmed  by  die  an- 

I  Tyebmi,  Tentamen  de  twob  Cod.  Heb.  MSS.  pp.  903—306. 
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dent  verskms,  especial^  by  the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac,  and  abo 
by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version.  ^ 

VUl.  M.  De  Rossi  has  divided  Hebrew  manuscripts  into  three 
classes,  viz.  1.  More  anHenij  or  those  written  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  — 2.  Antient^  or  those  written  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
ceoturies ; — 3.  Mare  recent y  or  those  written  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  recent, 
or  diose  written  since  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  very  numerous^ 
and  are  those  fdimd  in  the  synagogues,  be  pronounces  to  be  of  little 
or  no  use,  mdess  it  can  be  pfoved&it  they  have  been  transcribed  fipom 
annent  apogmhs.  The  total  number  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  col- 
lated by  Dr.  fennicott  for  his  critieal  editicm  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  pajEe^,  is  about  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty.     The  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  Rossi  for  his 


CoUecliQQ  of  Various  Readings  (also  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page), 
is  four  hundred  and  seventy-nbe  manuscripts,  besides  two  hun(&ed 
and  ei^ity-^ht  printed  editions.  The  following  are  the  most  antient 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennioott 

1.  Tlie  CoDBX  Laudianus  a.  172  and  102,  and  numbered  1.  in  Dr. 
Kennicott's  list  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Though  now  in  two  folio 
parts,  it  is  evident  that  they  originally  formed  only  one  volume : 
each  part  eonaiato  of  quinquemions,  or  gatherings  of  five  sheets  or 
ten  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  tenth  leaf  is  a  catch-word  be- 
ginning ^e  next  leaf,  which  is  the  first  ef  the  aucceeding  gathering 
of  ten  leaves.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  or  volume,  there  is 
pasted  on,  one  leaf  of  the  next  quinqnernion,  completing  the  book 
ofl^eBteronomy ;  so  that  this  volume  concludes  with  five  sheets  and 
one  leaf  over.  And  the  first  gathering  in  the  second  volume  consists 
af  only  fiMir  sheets  and  one  leaf,  which  last  is  likewise  pasted  on, 
for  want  of  its  fellow-leaf.  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum, 
according  to  Dr.  Kennicott,.  in  the  Spanish  character,  but  in  the 
epnuon  m  Dr.  Bruns  it  is  in  the  Italic  character,  to  which  M.  de 
Boasi  assents.  The  letters,  which  are  moderately  large,  are  plain, 
simple,  and  elegant,  but  universally  unadorned;  and  they  were 
eriginiilly  written  without  points,  as  is  evident  from  the  different 
cokuT  of  the  ink  in  the  letters  and  in  the  points.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters, having  beeome  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been 
written  over  a  second  time ;  and  though  such  places  were  re-written 
in  the  same  strong  character,  yet  many  of  the  words  were  becoming 
a  second  time  invisible,  when  collated  by  Dr.  K.  This  eminent 
eritic  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century,  but  De  Rossi  refers  it  to  the 
elevendk  The  Laudian  manuscript  begins  with  Gen.  xxvii.  31. :  it 
contains /oiir/eai  thousand  variations  from  Vender  Hooght*s  edition 
of  the  H^rew  Bible.  More  than  two  thousand  are  found  in  the 
Pentateocli,  which  confirm  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  in  one 
faimdred  and  nine  varioos  readings  ;  the  Syriac,  in  ninety-eight ;  the 

I  Walton,  Profegom.  e.  iv.  %  1— IS.  pp.  171—184.  co.  vii.  viU.  pp.  22&— 331.  edit. 
Dathu.  GarpzoT.  Critiea  Sacra,  pp.  ifeS— 387.  Dr.  Kennicott,  diss.  i.  pp.  313- 
317. ;  ibo  Ins  Diflsertatio  Oeneratis,  vomitt.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foados,  pp.  153 
~170.  Baner,  OrilSeaSeera,  pp.  S1J-.«K.  343—407.  De  Rosai.  Var.  Leet.  torn, 
i.  Pkolagoai.  %  xi.— xix.  f^.  u.— un. 
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j||r«|M0«  in  •il^^f^wo ;  the  Tii]|«te  or  Latiii  V enioo ,  in  ^igbty-ei^t ; 
and  tbe  Chaldee  ParaphraBe,in  for^-two  :  it  also  a^preeg  witb  thb 
SasL^ntan  Pentat^tteh,  agaiiut  the  printed  Hebrew,  in  eevem  hun- 
dred instances.  What  renders  this  manuscript  the  more  valuable 
i^»  that  it  preserves  a  word  of  greats  importance  for  understanding  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  S— 7.,  which  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  Version, 
and  thus  recovers  to  us  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.^ 

2.  The  Codex  CAU^sBtrHENsis  1,  (No.  154  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  liM 
of  manuscripts,)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated  and  learned 
Reuchlin,  whose  elferts  contriboted  so  much  towards  the  revival  of 
Ikeratnre  in  the  Meenth  century.  This  manoseript  is  now  preserved 
in  the  pubiie  library  at  Carlsnifaa,  and  is  the  oldest  that  has  a  tir- 
imm  date.  It  is  in  sipsare  folio*  and  was  written  in  the  year  ef  the 
world  48W»  corresponding  witb  1106  of  o«ir  «ra.  It  contains  th« 
Frpphete  wkb  Ihe  Targnm. 

a  The  CoBBx  YiEMMiB  (No.  $90  of  Kennicott)  contains  the  Pro- 
phet's and  Hagiograjdia.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  folio,  and  if 
the  date  in  its  subscription  be  correct,  (a.  p.  1018  or  1019)  it  is 
more  antient  than  the  preceding.  Bruns  collected  two  hundred  im- 
portant various  readings  from  this  manascript.  The  points  have 
been  added  by  a  later  hand.  According  to  Adler*s  enumeration,  it 
eonnsts  of  four  hundred  and  seventyi-one  leaves,  and  two  colunina* 
each  column  containing  twenty-one  lines. 

4.  The  CoDBX  Gjbsbujb,  in  the  Malatesta  Library  al  Bolognsu 
(No.  689  of  Kennicott,)  is  a  folio  manusoript  written  on  vellum,  m 
Uie  German  character,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of  the  Pro* 

£etical  Books,  and  the  Megilloth  or  five  Books  of  Canticles,  or  the 
ng  of  Solomcm,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremidif  Eecleiiaa* 
tes,  and  Esther.  I>e  Rossi  pronounces  it  to  be  a  most  antient  and 
valuable  manuscript,  and  states  that  in  its  margin  are  inserted  some 
various  readings  of  still  more  antient  manuscripts.* 

5.  The  CoDBx  Flobeiitinvs  2,  (No.  162  <if  Kennicott,)  is  written 
on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  a  square  Spanish  character,  with  poiBla* 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  at  the  latest,  in  the  beginning  <^ 
the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  books  of  Joshua,  Jndgesi  and 
Samuel.  Tory  many- of  the  letters,  which  were  obhteraited  by  tiitte» 
have  been  renewed  by  a  later  hand. 

0.  The  CooBZ  Mbdiolanbhsis  9,  (1§3  of  Kenniootf,)  is  written 
on  v^lum,  in  octavo,  in  the  Cterman  character,  towards  the  olose  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  has  neither  the  points  nor  the  Ma«oni« 
This  manuscript  comprises  the  Pentalcueh ;  die  beginning  of  th* 
book  of  Genesis,  and  the  end  of  I^riticns  and  Deuteronomy*  liav*n 
been  written  by  a  later  hand.  Both  erasures  and  aheratioM  oeenr 
in  this  manuscript ;  and  sometinies  aworse  reading  ia  snbstitvled iia 
place  of  one  that  is  preferable.  Neverthdess  it  oantaina  many  good 
various  readings. 

7.  The  CooBZ  NonimnBOBMsis  4,  (961  of  Kennieott,)  ia  a  folio 
manuscript,  written  on  thin  veUnm,  in  the  German  chamct^»  and 

..^KMiiie«tt.DMMit.I.pp*815-^19.  DisM««.n.p».$aa,5S4.BiU»HebiiiQa,t«s». 

""•fW?-5*"*^t7'''^-  »•  Rssn,  Vswlisetisiyfi tw». i-Fwiha-  >«  w> 
*  D«  R4)Mi,  torn.  i.    Fnlag.  p.  uum. 
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eontadnng  the  Propheti  and  H agiographa.  It  i«  maliiafM  fh  titii 
ooff  parts.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  dmilarity  of  H« 
e&araeter  to  that  of  die  Codex  Carlsrahelims,  both  Dr<  Kennibott 
and  M.  de  Rossi  assign  it  to  the  bednliing  ef  the  twelfth  centurj. 

a  The  Come*  PAatsiSNSls  27,  (Re|iQ8  89,  210  of  Kennkott,)  i^ 
a  quarto  maniiseripit  of  the  entire  Bible,  nrritteH  on  telltnn,  in  col 
elegant  Italic  character.  The  initial  words  nare^  with  few  exceptions, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  rest.  The  Masora  and  Refi  are  both  want- 
ing ;  and  the  MegiMoth  precede  the  hooks  of  Chronicles.  It  is  high- 
ly valued  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  who  refer  it  also  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century. 

O,  Coeval  with  the  preceding  is  the  Cattix  ReotoMoi^tANtrs  2, 
0B24  of  Rennieott,)  wriuen  in  the  Italic  character,  in  fimall  folid. 
This  uaniiseript  eontflins  the  Prophets  and  the  Ragiographa,  but  it 
IB  nratMbted  in  varfoOs  placed.  The  iniliai  letfei's  are  larger  thatf 
tte  odbers,  and  three  of  the  poetical  hooks  are  written  in  hemistichs^ 

lA  To  Ike  bef^nmg'of  the  twelfth  century  likewise  is  to  be  re^ 
fared  the  Coiiu  FAnianifHa  64,  (San^GernHUiensis  2,  No.  36d  of 
Kemteott) :  ll  is  written  on  Vellitni«  in  large  quarto^  It  is  imperfect 
from  Jer.  zziz.  I9«  to  znviii.,2r ;  Md  from  Rosea  iv.  4.  to  AmoB  vi 
13^    iMiah  follows  Ecefciel  aecorchng  to  the  Talmudical  Canon.^    . 

The  feUowiDg  are  amon^  the  most  anti^nt  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  poBBesBioo  of  the  late  ftf.  De  Rosa,  and  collated  by  him,  viz. 

1-  The  Codex,  by  him  numbered  634,  which  is  in  quarto.  It  cob« 
tains  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  -^  from 
Levit.  xzi.  19.  to  Numb.  i.  50. ;  and  exhibits  everj  mark  of  the  re- 
motest aatiquitj.  The  vellum  on  which  it  is  written  is  decayed  by 
age ;  the  character  is  intermediate,  or  Italic,  -^  approaching  to  that 
efthe  Oerman  manuscripts.  The  letters  are  all  of  an  uniform  size  ; 
tbere  is  no  trace  of  the  Masora,  or  of  any  Masordtiij  liotes,  nor  i^ 
any  space  left  before  the  larger  sections ;  th<^tigh  sbinethnes,  aii  in 
otiier  very  antient  manuscripts,  a  few  pointi^  are  insetted  hetweefl 
the  words.    VL  De  Row  assigns  this  manuscripC  to  the  eighth  eeth 

VBBTfm  -  • 

2.  A  Bnansefipt  of  the  Pmtafeuch  (No^  603),  in  qnArto  and  on 
ndfaoBv  coBtaiaing  from  €reni  zii.  41.  to  Deut.  xv.  12.  It  is  corii« 
posed  of  leaves  of  various  ages,  the  most  antient  of  which  are  the 
aiaft  or  tenth  century.  The  character  is  semi-rabbinical,  rude,  and 
conlesBedly  very  antient.  Points  occur,  in  some  of  the  more  antient 
Joarest  in  the  writing  of  the  original  copyist,  but  sometimes  they  are 
wanting.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora  or  of  the  Masoretic 
notes,  and  sometimes  no  space  at  sill  befcnre  the  larger  sections.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  text  arid  antient  versions. 

Sl  A  nunuficript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  10),  with  the  Targum  and 
Megilloth.  It  is  written  in  the  German  charaeter ,  on  vellum  and  in 
i]imrto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  er  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  Masora  is  absent.  The  character,  which  ii 
defiwed  by  time,  is  rudely  formed,  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger. 

IM  the  nst.    Coeval  with  this  manuscript  is, 
4.  A  nmnnscript  of  the  bo6k  of  Job,  in  quarto,  also  on  vellum» 

nd  in  the  German  character.     It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 

i  Kenaioott,  DisMrtttio  Generalis,  pp.  95, 87^  8d,  8^  99. 104. 
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mnerigts  of  that  book.  The  pafesarediTided  into  two  eolqiii]i8,tbe 
linet  being  of  unequal  length. 

6.  A  manuachpt  of  the  Hagiographa  (No.  379),  the  sixe,  charac- 
ter, and  date  of  which  correspond  with  the  preceding.  It  begins 
with  PsaL  idiz.  1&  and  ends  with  Neh.  zL  4.  The  Masora  and  Keri 
are  absent ;  and  the  poetical  books  are  dirided  into  hemi^tichs• 

6.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch^  (No.  611),  on  vellimi,  in  oc- 
tavo, and  written  in  the  German  character,  approachtn|^  somewhat 
to  thft  Spanish,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century.  The  ink  jm  firequentlj  faded  by 
age ;  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora ;  the  Reri  are  very  rarely 
to  be  seen,  and  the  initial  ktters  are  larger  than  the  others.  There 
are  frequent  omissions  in  the  text,  which  are  supplied  in  the  margin.^ 

Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  almost  aD  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the 
Qki  Testament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant,  were  written  between 
the  years  1000  and  1457,  whence  he  infers  that  all  the  manuscripts 
written  before  the  years  700  or  800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree 
of  the  Jewish  senate,  on  account  of  their  many  differences  from;  the 
copies  then  declared  genuine.  This  circumstance  is  also  alleged  by 
Bi^p  Wahxxi  as  the  reason  nrfiy  we  have  so  few  exampiers  of  the 
age  of  600  years,  and  why  even  die  copies  of  700  or  800  years  are 
very  rare. 

IX.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  widi  biblical  schdars  to  obtain  die 
Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  who  are  setded  m  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  It  was  reasonably  sijqiposed,  that,  as  these  Jews 
had  been  for  so  many  ages  separated  from  their  brethren  in  the  west, 
their  manuscripts  might  contain  a  text  derived  from  the  autographs  of 
the  sacred  writers,  by  a  channel  independent  of  that  through  which 
die  texts  of  our  printed  Bibles  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Dr. 
Kennicott  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  a  cdiation  of  a 
mamiscript  from  bdia  or  China,  for  his  emtion  oS  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  exhibit  impcvtant  variations  from  the 
Masoretic  editions ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure it*,  and  the  faonovar  of  first  brmgjng  an  Indian  manuscript  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Europe  was  reserve^  for  the  kte  Kev.  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

Among  the  bibfical  manuscripts  brou^  from  India  by  tins  learned 
and  pious  divine,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  public  Mbrary 
at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  rcdl  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  ne  procured 

^  De  Rood,  Vu.  Loet  torn.  L  Prolog,  pp.  czti.  cm.  xctoi.  cyii.  ctiii. 

S  According  to  tho  mfomudioii  collected  from  varioua  eourcee,  by  Profettnr  Ban- 
er,  H  does  not  appear  thai  the  manucripta  of  the  Ghinese  Jews  are  of  aav  remote 
antiipiity,  or  are  <mlftiilated  to  alRird  any  a«istaitoe  to  biblical  critics.  Altboagh 
Jews  have  resided  in  CUna  for  many  oentories,  vet  Uiey  haTe  no  antient  mana- 
scripts,  those  now  in  use  being  sobeeqiient  to  the  nfteenUi  centurjr.  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  405— 407«  See  an  aoeoont  of  the  Hebreo-Chinese  msnnscripCs  in  Koeyler's 
Notitia  S.  8.  BiUiomm  Jndgonun  in  In^rio  SineiML    Edit.  S.  8to.    Hals  4id 


Salam,  1805.    Brolier,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitna,  {yiA.  iiL  pp.  567.  §t  sef .)  has  givoB 
-  -     -       ■    Hiina,  a  eolony  of  whom  settled  m 


the  best  aocomt  thai  is  extant  of  the  Jews  in  i , ^  „ 

that  conntry  2n  the  first  centory  of  the  Christian  «ra.    Tlie  reader  wUl  find  nj 
^ndgpnent  of  H  in  Bfr.  Townky's  Ittastr«tioni  of  BihBeal  Literature,  toI.  i.  pp-  ^ 
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from  the  hhck  Jews  m-Malabar',  who,  (there  b  strong  reaaoo  to  be- 
fieve)  are  a  port  of  the  i^mains  of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  natkm  by 
IVebucbadnenar.  The  date  of  tlHS  maiMiscript  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  its  text  is  supfAned  to  be  derived  from  those  copies  which 
Aeir  ancestors  brought  wAi  then)  into  India.  Those  Jews,  cm  being 
interrogalied,  could  give  no  precise  account  of  it :  some  repBed,  that 
H  came  dri^ally  from  Senna  in  Arabia ;  others  of  them  said,  it  was 
brought  from  Cashmir.  The  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  annuaUv  into 
die  mteiior  of  China,  remarked,  that  in  some  synaeogues  the  Law  b 
sdU  found  written  on  a  roll  of  leather ;  not  on  yellum,  but  on  a  soft 
flexible  leadier,  mado  of  Eoat-skins,  and  dyed  red.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Mo^es,  had  the  an  of  preparing  and  dying 
akiDs ;  lor  rams'  skins  idyed  red,  made  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the 
tabenacfe;  (Exod«  xxvi.  14.);  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
very  amography  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  g£  Moses,  was  writ- 
ten on  skms  so  jprepared.  The  antient  rules  furescribed  to  the  Jewish 
scribes  direct,  that  the  Law  be  so  written,  provided  it  be  done  on  the 
sioBS  of  dean  animals,  such  as  sheep,  goat,  or  calf-ddns :  therefidre 
this  1^  and  many  others  in  tbehancis  en  die  Jews,  agree  in  the  same 
as  an  andent  praetioe-^  The  Cabul  Jews,  above  nodced,  shew  that 
copies  of  tbeliOw,  written  on  leather  ddns,  are  to  be  found  among 
dieir  peofrie  in  India  and  China ;  and  hence  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
sodi  are  copies  of  very  antient  MSS.^  The  Cambridge  Roll,  or  In- 
dian copy  of  th6  Pentateuch,  which  may  also  be  denominated  Mala- 
iorje,  is  written  on  a  roD  of  goat-ddns  dyed  red,  and  was  discovered 
by  Dir.Biiphanan  m  the  record  chest  of  a  synagogue  of  Ae  black 
J^W8,m  the  interior  of  Malajrah,  in  the  year  1806.  It  measures 
farty-eigfat  feetin  length,  and  in  breadth  abiout  twm^-two  inches,  or 
a  Jewi£  cubit.  The  hook  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  df  Deuteronomy  are  wanting*  It  appears,  from  calciilation,  that 
te  original  length  of  the  rbU  was  not  less  than  ninety  E^lish  feet 
In  as  present  onidition  it  consists  of  thirty-seven  skins ;  contains  one 
fauKfaed  and  sevente^  columns  of  writing  perfectly  clear  and  le^le ; 
and  exhibits  (as  the  subjobed  fac-simUe  oi  Deut  iv.  1,  2.  will  ^ew) 
a  DoUe  specimen  of  the  manner  and  form  of  the  mostantient  Hebrew 
among  the  Jews. 


1  See  an  account  of  these  Jews  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  "  Christian  Researches."  po. 

S  Or.  Kennioott  qootee  from  Wolfiua,  that  a  certain  Jeir»  named  Hosae  Ferejrrat 
afKnuedy  he  had  found  MS.  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Malabar  j  for  that  the 
Jews,  baring  escaped  from  Titus,  betook  themselves  through  Persia  to  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  arrived  there  safe  in  number  about  eighty  persons.  Whence  Wolfius 
condades,  that  great  fidelity  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Malabar  MSB.  The  Bncha- 
vaa  MS.  may  fiurlv  be  denominated  a  Malabar  copy,  as  having  been  brought  from 
tliose  parts.  "  Refert  Moses  Pereyra,  se  inveniase  Manuscripta  Exemplaria  (He- 
bnsi  Tezliis)  Malabarica.  Tradit  Judises,  a  Tito  fugientes,  per  Persiam  se  ad  oras 
Halabuieas  contnliase,  ibique  cum  octogmta  animis  cnlvos  advenisse.  Unde  con- 
stat, MStis  Bfalaharicis  multnm  fidei  tribuendum  esse."  Wolf.  4,  97.  See  Dr. 
"*      '     X'u  IMasntation  the  Second,  p.  532.    Oxford,  1759. 
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The  eohmiiis  aire  a  palm  or  ibur  incbes  in  breadth,  uid  contain  fiom  ^ 

ftarty  to  fifty  bies  each,  which  are  written  widiout  vowel  jxHola,  and 

in  all  odier  respects  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  to  die  Jewish 

scribes  or  copyists.    As  some  of  the  skins  appear  more  decayed  ^ 

dHm  odiers,  and  the  text  is  evidently  not  all  written  by  the  same 

hand,  Mr*  Yeates  (firom  whose  coHatioD  of  dus  MS.  die  present 

account  is  abridged,  and  to  whom  the  author  js  indebted  tor  the 

preceding  fac^siniile,)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  roO  itself  comprises  die 

fragments  of  at  least  three  difierent  rolls,  of  one  eommon  material, 

viz.  dyed  goat-skin,  and  exhibits  three  diftrent  specimens  of  wridi^. 

The  old  skins  have  been  sorengthened  by  patches  of  ptfcfameait  on  ' 

the  back ;  and  in  one  place  foar  words  have  been  renewed  by  the 

same  simply.     The  text  is  written  in  the  square  character,  and  ^ 

without  me  vowel  points  and  accents ;  add  the  mai^nirof  diecolnnHtt  | 

is  every  where  phun,  and  free  from  wriliBg  of  any  sort.    He  hfts  di«  ' 

ligeody  ennmed  and  coHated  tfab  manuscript  with  die  printed  ^ 

teact  of  Vaader  Hoog^'s  edition  of  die  Hebrew  Bible  x  and  the 

resnh  of  fais'  isvescigatioD  is,  that  the  amount  oi  variations  in  the 

^^le  does  not  exceed  forty,  and  that  none  of  them  are  feond  to 

difl^  from  the  common  reading  as  to  the  sense  and  interpretaffaMi 

of  the  text,  but  are  merely  additions  or  omissions  of  a  jod  or  van 

Istler,  eApeasiiig   such   wtnrds  fidl  or  deficient,  according  to  the 

known  usage  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.     But  even  diis  small  number 

of  readings  was  eensiderably  re<hM^,  when  6on^ared  with  the  text 

of  Adnss's  e<fition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661 ;  so  that  the  iiH 

tegrity  of  the  Rehrew  text  is  confirmed  by  this  valiiabie  manuscript 

ao  far  as  it  goes,,  and  its  testimovf  is  uMpiesdanabty  important. 

Pour  readino  are  peciAar  to  this  copy,  which  are  not  to  be  feund  , 

in  Dr.  Kenmcott's  edilkin  of  the  Hebrew  BiUe  ;  and  many  minute 

Masoretical  distinctions,  chiefly  relative  to  the  formation  of  the 

letters  in  certain  words,  show  that  the  Masora  of  the  eastern  Jews 

has  its  peculiarities  not  common  with  that  of  the  western  Jews : 
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nrfieoce  h  is  certainly  determined  that  the  present  roll  is  not  a  copy 
front  any  exemplar  of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  for  no  other  S3ma^^e 
loHs  known  m  Europe  are  observed  to  have  the  same  charactenstics, 
at  least  as  far  as  q>pears  from  any  description  of  Hebrew  manuscripts 
thai  is  extant^  . 

^  Widi  respect  to  the  several  sons  of  skins  and  hand-writing,  the 
answer  of  some  Indian  Jews,  when  interrogated  concemine  this  MS., 
b  worthy  of  remark.  By  one  account,  it  was  brought  irom  Senna 
in  Arabia ;  and  by  another  account,  it  came  from  Cashmir  :  which 
two  accounts  are  cleared  up  on  an  examination  of  the  MS.,  since 
paxt  of  It  being  composed  ot  brown  skins,  and  the  writing  very  simi* 
lar  te  that  seen  in  rolls  of  Arabian  and  African  extraction,  tnere  is 
a  jpossSufity  that  such  part  is  the  fragment  of  an  Arabian  or  African 
StS.,  as  those  Jews  relate :  and  the  other  account,  viz.  that  it  was 
hroi^Jlit  fitym  Cashmir,  may  also  be  equally-  true ;  since  that  part 
GQDsistmg  of  red  skins  so  well  correaponas  with  their  own  description 
of  copies  found  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Eastern  Jews.  The  consi- 
deration of  this  point  attaches  still  ^eatcr  consequence  to  the  roll  it- 
self, which,  as  it  is  found  to  consist  of  fragments  of  copies  purely 
Oriental,  and  seemingly  unconnected  with  the  Western  Jewish  copies, 
we  may  now  conclude  the  same  to  be  ample  specimens  of  copies  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
text  'is  wanting,  and  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  large  deficiencies  of  the  MS.,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  herem  are  ample  specimens  ofat  least  three  antient  copies  of  the 
Pentateucii,  whose  testimony  is  found  to  unite  in  the  integrity  and  pure 
conservation  of  die  Sacred  Text,  acknowledged  by  Oiristians  and 
Jews  m  these  parts  of  the  world.*** 

The  following  testimony  of  Bishop  Marsh  to  the  value  of  the  Co- 
dex Malabaricnis  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted.  -—  '*  A  manuscript 
RoH  of  the  Hebrew.  Pentateuch,  apparently  of  some  antiquity,  and 
faond  among  the  black  Jews  in  the  bterior  of  India,  must  be  regarded 
at  least  as  a  literary  curiosity,  deservmg  the  attention  of  the  learned 
ia  general.  And  as  this  manuscript  appears,  on  comparison,  to  have 
no  important  deviation  from  our  common  printed  Hebrew  text,  it  is 
of  sbA  greater  value  to  a  theotogian,  as  it  anbrds  an  additional  argu- 
ment m  the  int^;rity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  preserved  in  the  West  of  Europe,  though  equaliy 
derived,  with  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  preserved  m  India,  from  the 
autograph  of  Moses,  must  have  descended  from  it  through  very  difre- 
reot  channels ;  and  therefore  the  close  agreement  of  the  former  with 
die  latter  is  a  proof,  that  they  have  preserved  the  original  text  in  great 

>  See  Mr.  Thomas  TeaSas*!*'  Collation  of  aa  Indtan  eq>y  of  tha  Pentataueb,  with 
pnJiiniiMrry  ramarka,  containing  aa  axaot  daaoription  of  tha  mamiaeript,  and  a  no- 
Hea  ckTaaoM  othara,  Habraw  and  SjrriaAi  coQeoted  by  the  RaT.  C.  Buchanan,  D.  Q. 
in  tha  jear  1806,  and  now  depoaited  in  the  PoUio  Library,  Cambridfa.  Also  a 
cnBalion  and  deaoription  of  a  mannacript  roU  of  the  Book  of  Either,  and  the  Me- 
a^Oih  of  Ahaauenia,  from  the  Hebrew  oopy,  onginaUy  extant  in  bruen  taUeUi  at 
tioa;  withaaEi^lUiTraaalation."  pp.  9, 3» 6^7.  Candnidge,  1819.  4to. 

S  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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purity,  since  the  drcumstaiices,  under  which  the  MS.  was  found,  fi>r- 
bid  the  explanation  of  that  agreement  on  the  principle  of  any  imme- 
diate comieidon.  It  is  true  that,  a^  this  Manuscript  {or  rather  the 
three  fragments  of  which  this  manuscript  is  composed)  was  probably 
written  moch  hter  than  the  time  when  the  Masoretic  text  waa  esta- 
blidied  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tlberia^y  it  may  haye  been  wholly  de- 
rived from  that  Masoretic  text;  and  in  tEbcase  it  would  affiurdboty  an 
argument,  that  the  Masoretic  text  had  presekred  its  integrity,  and 
would  not  affect  the  quesd(»,  uriiether  the  Masoretic  text  itsdr  were  an 
accurate  representatiTe  of  the  Mosaic  autograph.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  veiy  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  the  manuscript 
was  feund,  render  it  at  least  possible,  that  the  influence  of  the  Masora, 
which  was  extended  to  the  African  and  European  Hebrew  manu- 
scrijHs  by  the  setdement  of  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  Jews  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  never  reached  the  mountainous  district  in  the  South 
of  India;  as  it  is  possble,  that  the  text  of  the  manuscript  in  questioa 
was  derived  from  manuscripts  alltetior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ma* 
aora,  manuscripts  even,  which  might  have  regulated  the  learned  Jews 
of  'nberias  in  the  formation  of  their  own  text,  the  manuscript  appears 
for  these  reasons  to  merit  particular  attentioai'^  Such  being  tne  va- 
lue of  this  precious  manuscript,  iSx.  Yeates  has  conferred  a  neat 
service  c^  the  biblical  student  by  publishing  his  coUation,  of  which  fu- 
ture editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  doubtless  avail  themselves. 

In  the  seventh  and  follo¥ang  volumes  of  the  Classical  Journal  there 
is  a  catalc^e  of  the  biblical,  faiblkxM>riental,  and  chssical  manuscripts 
at  present  existing  in  the  various' public  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 

1  See  Teatee*8  CkiibUMa  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentatench,  Ac.  pp.  40, 41, 
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SECTION  U. 

ON   THE   MANUSCRIPTS   OF  THE   GREEK   SCRIPTURES. 
§  1.  GSNCBAL  OBtBRTATIONS  ON   ORBBft  MANUSCRIPTS. 

I.  On  whai  maieriab  written.  —  II.  Farm  rf  leiters,  •—  III.  AJ^ffrevia- 
turns.  —  I Vi  Codices  PaUmpsesti  ar  Rescripts  —  V.  Aecwnt  of  the 
diferemi  FamHes^  Recensions^  of  Editions  of  Mmuseripts  rf  the 
New  Testament.  —  1.  The  system  of  Dr.  Griesbaek  and  Muiadis. 
—i.  Of  Dr.  Seholt.^S.  Of  M.  MaUhai.^A.  Of  Mr,  Nolan. 
—  VI.  Or  the  f^pBdu9  enm  Gracii^  or  coincidence  between  man^f 
Cheek  Mamseripts  and  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version- 

L  XHE  Cfreek  manuscripts  wliich  have  descended  to  our  time,  are 
vnifeD  either  on  vellum  or  on  paper ;  and  their  external  form  and 
canrfhifin  vary,  Eke  tlie  manuscripts  of  other  antient  authors.  The 
fefiom  is  eidier  purple*coloured  or  of  its  natural  hue,  and  is  ekiier 
thick  or  diin.  Manuscripts  on  very  thin  vellnm  were  always  held  in 
the  Idlest  esteem.  Tbe  paper  also  is  eithtT  made  of  eotton,  or 
the  common  sort  manufactured  from  linen,  and  is  either  glazed,  or 
laid  (as  it  is  technically  termed^,  that  is,  of  the  ordinary  roughness. 
Not  moie  Ain  six  maiiuscjrq^t  niigments  on  ourple  veUura  are  known 
10  be  extfltt ;  they  are  described  .m  the  foUowing  sections  of  tliis 
chapter.  Tlie  Codex  Ciaromooianus,  of  which  a  brief  notice  is  also 
^ven  in  a  arijisequent  page,  is  written  on  very  thin  vellum.  All  ma- 
aiBoripts  on  pap^  ape  of  much  Jater  date ;  tliose  on  cotton  paper  be- 
iag  posterior  to  the  moitb  century,  and  those  on  linen  subsequent  to 
the  twejfifa  century;  and  if  the  paper  be  of  a  very  ordinary  quality, 
Welstem  pronomices  them  to  have  been  written  in  Italy,  in  the  fif- 
teenth ana  sixteenth  centuries. 

D.  Hie  letters  are  either  capital  (which  in  the  dme  of  Jerome 
were  caDed  undalj  i.  e.  initial)  or  cursive,  i.  e.  small ;  the  capital  let- 
ters, again,  are  of.  two  kinds,  either  unadorned  and  simple,  and  made 
with  strai^u  thin  strokes,  or  thicker,  uneven,  and  i^igular.  Some 
of  ifaem  sre  supported  on  a  sort  of  base,  while  otliers  are  decorated, 
or  ladier  burthened  with  various  tops.  As  letters  of  the  first  kmd 
are  generdly.seen  on  antient  Greek  monuments,  wliile  those  of  the 
last  resemble  the  paintings  of  semibarbarous  times,  manuscripts 
writien  with  the  former  are  generally  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  tne 
fifth  century,  and  those  written  with  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  Greek  manuscripts  were  usually 
written  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  century,  and  mosdy  without 
any  diviskuis  of  words ;  and  capitals  were  m  general  use  until  the 
eigiilh  century,  and  some  even  so  late  as  the  ninth ;  but  there  is  a 
striking  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  after  tlie  seventh  century. 
Great  aherafioos  took  place  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries : 
tbe  (Sredt  letters  in  the  manuscripts  oomed  by  the  Latins  in  the  ninth 
century,  are  by  no  means  regular ;  tne  a,  ?,  and  y,  being  inflected 
Jifce  die  a,  e,  and  y,  of  the  L^  alphabet.  Towards  die  close  of 
the  taith  century,  small  or  curnve  letters  were  generally  adopted ; 
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and  Greek  manuscripts  written  in  and  since  the  elevendi  centuiy  are 
in  small  letters,  and  greatly  resemble  eacb  odier,  thou^  some  few 
exceptions  occur  to  tro  contraiy .  Flouriahed  letters  rarely,  occur  in 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteeitfh  cen- 
turies.^  The  fac-similes  of  the  Alexandrian  and  other  manoscripts, 
given  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  tUs  work,  will  fornish  the  reader 
with  a  tolerably  correct  idea  x)f  the  various  s^Ies  of  Greek  writing 
which  obtained  at  di^rem  periods  between  die  sixth  and  tl^e  four- 
teenth centuries. 

The  most  antient  manuscrq»ts  are  wrttten  without  acceots,  spirits, 
or  ahy  separation  of  the  wcnrds ;  nor  was  it  until  ater  the  ninth  cen- 
tury diat  the  copyists  began  to  leave  spaces  between  the  words..  Mi- 
chaelis,  after  Wetstem,  ascribes  the  insertion  of  accents  to  Euxhalius 
bishop  of  Sulca  m  Egypt,  a.  d.  458.*  ,  . 

III.  Nearly  the  same  mode  of  'spellings  obtains  in  antient  manu- 
scripts which  prevails  in  Gree)^  printed  books ;  but,  even  m  the  ear- 
liest manuscripts,  we  meet  with  some  words  that  are  abbreviated 
by  putdng  the  first  and  last  letters,  and  sometimes  also  the  middle 
letter,  for  an  entire  word,  and  drawing  a  line  over  the  top :   thus 

eC,    KG,  To,  »5,    TX,  ^HP,   IPI[a,  or,  liUA,  IINA,    imF,  MHP> 

OTNOZ,  ANOx,  lAHM,  AAA,  respectively  denote  eoc  GM,  Ku{wc 
Lord^  lri(fo\)€  Jesuit  X^o(  Chri$tj  Tw;  a  sen,  Sur^g  Saviour^  Uf»nK 
Israel^  Hv^uf&a spirit^  UoLnig  father^  Mifniemother^  Oupmc heaven,  Aif- 
h^ui^oc  man,  lEfoueroXiif*  Jerusalemj  Aaui6  Uaeid,^  A%  the  beginning  of 
a  new  book,  i^ich  always  commences  at  Ae  ttyof  a  page,  the  first 
three,  foiir,  or  five  fines  are  fireq^uently  written  in  vermilion ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscc^ts,  aD  the 
most  antient  codices  now  extant  have  the  Eusebian  xsfaXanand^irXM, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  a*  subsequent  cbniter.^ 

Very  few  manuscripts  contam  the  wlide  ekber  of  me  Old  or  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  ody  die  tour 
Gospels,  because  they  were  most  frequently  read  in  the  diuxcbes ; 
others  comprise  only  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  the  Caiholic  EfMSr 
ties ;  others,  again,  have  the  Acts,  and  St«  PauFs  Epistles ;  and  & 
very  few  contam  die  Apocalypse.  Almost  all  of  than,  es^ectalfy- 
the  more  antient  manuscripts,  are  imperfect,  either  firom  the  injuries 
of  time,  or  from  neglect.^ 

AH  manuscripts,  the  most  antient  not  excepted,  have  erasures  and 

1  Wetstein'B  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  toI.  i.  pp.  1— 
3.  Aatle  on  the  Or&iin  of  Writing,  pp.  00—76. 2d  edit.  Wetatain  has  ghroD  am 
liphabet  from  varioas  Greek  mannacr^,  and  Aatle  haa  ilhutiated  his  ebaenra- 
(ions  with  MTeral  very  fine  ensravingB. 

S  Wetstein,  Proleg.  p.  73.    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  bid-^-GU. 

S  Concerning  Greek  AbbreviatioBa,  eee  MontMoon's  Pfelaographia  GnBea,.pp. 
345— 370.  Mr.  Astle  has  also  giren  a  specimen  of  Greek  abbreTiatioiiB  from  two 
Psalters.'^On  Writing,  p.  T'e.  plate  vi. 

4  See  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  infra. 

^  The  Codex  Cottonianos,  lor  instanea,  when  perfeet,  rontainad  ovfy  the  Book 
of  Genesis ;  the  Codex  Cesareus  eontains  Onlv  part  of  the  same  book,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Goml  of  Luke  :  the  Alexandrian  mairaseript  wanto  the 
first  twenty-four  chapters  of  Saint  MsUhew^s  €K)speI ;  and  the  Codas  f 
tains  only  the  fear  Gospels  and  tiw  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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covrMiQiB ;  vriueh,  however,  were  not  tSmvjs  efiected  so  dexten)u»* 
\jj  bm  tbac  die  origbal  writing'  may  somedmes  be  seen.  Whera 
tliese  akeradons  have  been  miude  by  the  copyist  of  the  numuscriiit 
{a prima  flumic,  as  k  is  tenned),  they  are  preferable  to  tlwse  made 
by  kter  hands,  or  h  teamidA  maim.  These  erasures  were  sometiraes 
made  by  drawing  a  fine  through  die  word^  or,  wtuit  is  tenfcM  worse, 
by  the  penknife.  But,  besides  these  modes  of  obhteration,  the 
copyist  frequendy  Motted  out  the  old  writing  with  a  sponge,  and 
wrole  other  words  m  lieu:  of  it :  nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  a 
SB^  ktter  or  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Bez^.^  Authen- 
lic  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  whole  books  have  been  thus  ob- 
literated, and  odier  writing  has  bete  stdhstituted  in  the  place  of  the 
mantiscnpt  so  bbtted  out :  but  where  the  writing  was  abefuly  laded 
littoaA^f  they  preserved  their  transcriptions  without  further  erasure. 

IF.  These  mamncripts  are  tenned  iUdkes  PaliM^esHot  Reecrifi^ 
1L  B^are  die  mv^idon  of  paper,  die  great  scarcity  of  parchment  m 
diflorent  places  induced  many  persons  to  obfiteiate  the  works  of  an- 
nest  writers,  in  order  to  transimbe  their  own  or  those  of  some  othelt 
fim)urite  andKNr  in  dieir  place  r  hence,  doubtless,  the  wcnrks  of  many 
eaaoeat  writers  have  perished,  and  pardcukrly  those  of  the  greatest 
aotiqiiiry ;  (at  snch,  as  were  comparative^  recent,  were  transcribed, 
to  satii^  the  immediate  demand ;  while  mose,  which  were  already 
dfan  widi  age,  wore  erased.^  It  was  for  a  k)ng  time  thought,  di^ 
this  destructive  practice  was  confined  to  die  eleventh,  tweuih,  diir* 
teentb,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  aiyi  that  it  chiefly  pevailed  among 
the  Greeks :  it  must,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  consequence  <n 
the  barbarism  which  overspread  those  dark  ages  of  ignorance ;  but 
diis  destructive  operation  was  likewise  practised  by  the  Latins,  and  is 
also  of  a  more  remote  date  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

In  general,  aCodex  Rescriptus  is  easily  ktiowny  as  it  rarely  ha]^ 
pens  that  the  former  writing  is  so  completely  erased,  as  not  to  exm* 
bit  some  traces :  in  a  few  instances,  both  writings  are  le^ble.  Many 
such  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  die  Hbfary  of  the  Britidi  Museum. 
JHontfiBmcaQ  toimd  a  manuscript  in  the  Colbert  Library,' which  had 
been  writtmi  abom  the  eighdi  century,  and  originally  contained  the 
works  otSi.  Dionysius :  new  matter  had  been  written  over  it^  duree 
or  four  caituries  afterwards,  and  both  c(Hitinued  legible.'  Muratori 
saw  in  the  AmlNt)rian  libraiy  a  manuscript  comprising  the  works  of 
die  venerable  Bede,  the  writing  of  which  was  from  eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  which  had  been  substituted  fcur  anodier  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years  M.  Notwithstmidmg  the  efibrts  which  had  been 
made  to  erase  the  latter,  some  phrases  could  be  deciphered,  which 

1  Welit0iii*f  PiolAgomeiia,  m.  d-"8;  GrieabMh  bw  diseorered  the  haadi  of 
nvs^eratf  eoireettfrtintiieCodfixCULroinoiitairaB.  See  hii  Symbol©  Critiow, 
tMB.  n.  pp.  9S-— 68. 

ft  ?eia»*,  Eeni  mr  THistoife  de  Faiehenin,  p.  83,  «i  «09- 

3Pi£offr.  OnBC.  pp.S31.S33.  The  greeter  pert  of  the  nuniiflonpto  on  parch- 
neat,  vhiSh  Montfimoon  had  teen,  he  afiraw,  were  written  on  parchment,  from 
wUeh  aoow  fiyrmer  traatiae  had  been  ertaed,  except  in  thoae  of  a  verr  antient  date. 
Mem.  de  V Aead.  de  Inaeript.  torn.  Is.  p.  325. 
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iiMfic«ledktobe>aBaiidemiKiati6eaL^  Themdehji^gMeitaeKniKtB 
of  signor  Angelo  Miu^vfaa  lifts  reeendy  been  appoimed  the  principal 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Lihraiy  at  Rome)  ha^  a»x>veied  several  va- 
hiaUe  remains  of  btblical  and  classical  literature  in  the  Ambrosian 
Libnury  at  Bfilan  f  and  a  diort  account  of  some  c^  the  principal  Co* 
dices  Rescripti  of  the  New  Testamentf  or  of  parts  thereof,  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel  of  this  sectkxb 

V.  The  total  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  New.  Testaraenl 
(whether  diey  have  been  tFBDamitted-  to  us  entiriei  or  in  fragmeats)^ 
which  are  known  to  have  beep  whoHjr  or  partially  coBated,  amooots 
nearly  to  £ve  hundred ;  but  tfab  nupiber  forma  cafy  a  small  part  of 
the  manuscripts  found  in  public  and  private  libraries*  Hw  resdt  of 
these  collations  has  shown  that  certain  manuflcrmts  have  an  affini^  to 
each  other,  and  that  dieir  text  is  distingtnshed  mm  that  of  others  hy 
characteristic  marks;  and  eminent  critics,  (purticulariy  Griesbach» 
who  devoted  the  whole  of  bis  Itfe  to  sacred  cnticism),  afier  dKG^entty 
comparing  die  quotadons  frbm  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Qngen  with  those  nmde  by  TertuUiaB 
and  Cyprian,  have  ascertained  that,  so  ea^  as  the  third  ceeiury,  there 
were  in  existence  two  famUiety  recemiont;  or.  edition^  of  manuscaripts, 
or,  in  other  words,  two  entirely  diflferent  texts  of  the  New  Testament.^ 
AGchaeiis  has  observed  that,  as  difierent  countries  had  different  ver- 
sions acccMrding  to  their  respective  language  tfae^r  manuscripts  natu-^ 
rally  resembled  their  respective  versions,  as  these  versions,  generaBj 
making,  were  made  fiom  such  ^panuscriptS'  as  were  in  common  use.* 
Four  dijferent  systems  of  recensions  or  editions  have  been  proposed, 
vis.  by  Griesbach  and  Bfichaelis,  by  Sc^lz,  by  Matthci,  and  by  Mr. 
Nolan.  . 

I*  The  basis  of  Griesbach's  system  is,  the  division  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
is  considered  as  an  independent  witness  for  the  various  readit^  iriuch 
it  contains.  The  value  of  a  readmg,  te  far  as*  manuscript  authority 
is  regarded,  is  decided  by  Griesbach,  hot  according  to  the  individual 
manuscript  in  which  it  is  found,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
classes  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  chisses,  under  winch  he  ai^ 
ranges  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  the  foUowing,  viz.  1.  The  Alex- 
andrine ;  2.  The  Occidental  or  Western  ;  and  3.  The  Bysantine  or 
Oriental,  to  which  IMBchaelis  has  added  4.  The  Edessene.  To  eacb 
of  these  are  riven  the  appelladon  of  recension  or  editionj  as  we  com-* 
moniy  say  ofprinted  books. 

1  Mtmtori.  Antiq.  lul.  torn.  iii.  di«.  43.  col.  833,  834. 

a  See  a  brief  notice  of  mgnor  Mal'i  diseorery  of  a  Codex  Rescriptiu  of  Saint 
Faura  BpisUes,  in  pp.  93,  94.  ti|(r«,  of  the  preiient  Tc^ume. 

3  Bengel  ezprened  this  relatioMhip  or  alBiiity  between  maniMcripU  bj  thetem 
familjf.  (Introd.  ad  CriBin  N.  T.  ^  27-«30.)  Seraler  (Appantna  ad  Liberakm 
iloTi  Testamenti  Interpretationem,  p.  45.)  and  Grieibach  (SymbolB  Critk»,  torn. 
i.  p.  czviii.)  nee  tbe  tenn  receruioy  reMMMi,  that  ia,  eiiiiom,  wfaieh  laat  tavm  i» 
adopted  by  Michaelis,  toI.  ii.  p.  173. 

**  In  the  eecond  Tohune  of  Grieebach^s  Synboln  Critics  (pp.  999—690.),  then 
M  a  h^Mmoufl  conation  of  the  qnolationa  ftnm  the  New  Tealamentt  made  by  Orifen 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  the  Vnlg^te  or  '^'^^^im  Gfeek  Text. 
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1.  The  first  class  or  ALSXANimTns  Rrccnaion,  which  is'alMi  cilt 
ed  the  EcTrriAV  Recension,  comprises  those  manuscripts,  whidi,  in 
remarkable  and  characteristic^  readings,  agree  with  the  quotations  of 
the  early  Alexandrbe  irriters,  parucularly  Origen  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  After  tbcQi,  this  recension  was  adopted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Greeks. 

To  this  class  Crriesbach  refers  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,^  noted  by 
the  letter  A.,  but  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  only  ;  and  also  B.  the 
Vatican  manuscript.'  To  tills  class  also  Dr.  Scholz  refers  C,  the 
Codex  Epliremi ;'  L.  the  Codex  Regius  02,  an  imperfect  manuscript 
of  tbe  four  Gospels  of  tiie  eighth  century,  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Grieabach  ;  P.  the  Guelpherbytanus  A.,  a  Codex  Rescriptus  of  the 
sixth  ceotmj,  corapriaing  fragments  of  the  four  Gospels ;  Q.  the 
G ucipheFby tanns  B.,  also  a  Codex  Rescriptus  of  the  same  date,  and 
rantaioijif  some  fragments  of  Luke  And  John ;  T.  the  Codex  Bor« 
gjte  L,  containing  a  Greek  Sahidic  version  of  John  vi.  28 — 67. 
riL  6,  —  Fiii.  31.,  executed  in  the  fourth  century ;  Griesb.  22. :  the. 
Codex  Regiua  72^  a  fragment  of  Matt.  i.  1.  •;— ii.  2.,  written  in  tht 
eleventh  century ;  Griesb.  33. :  the  Codex  Regius  14.,  a  mutilated 
MS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
Griesb.  IQ2. :  fbe  Cod^x  Medic^eus,  which  comprises  from  Matt, 
xxir.  to  MariL  viii*  1«:  and  the  Codex  Regius  30S,  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth  c^tury.^  The  Alexandrine  Recension  is  followed  by  the 
Coptieo-Memphitic,  Coptico-Basmuric,  Copticp-Sahidic,  Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  and  the  Syro-Philoxenian  versioi^ ;  and  it  is  the  text 
dted  by  the  Anthers,  JBusebius,  Anastasiusi  Ammonias,  Didymus, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Marcus,  MacariuS,  Cosmas.  Indicopleustes, 
Nonniia,  IMore  of  Pelnsium,  Theodore  of  Fehisium,  and  frequently 
also  by  Chryaostom. 

2.  Hie  Occidental  or  Westebn  EoitiokIs  that  which  was 
adc^ited  by  the  Christians  of  AJfrica  (especially  by  Tertuliian  and  Cy- 
priam),  Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  west  of  Europe  generally. 

According  to  Griesbach  it  is  followed  in  A.  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Scholz,  in  D.  the  Codex  Bezie  or  Cantabrigiensis  ;* 
in  the  Codex  Regius  314,  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century,  contain- 
ing liuke  ix.  36—47.  and  x.  12—22. ;  Griesb.  1.  (Basileensis ;«) 
Griegb.  13.  the  Codex.  Regius  50,  a  mutilated  MS.  of  the  twelfth 
centary,  collated  for  Birch's  edition  of  the  four  Gospels ;  Griesb.  28. 
the  Codex  Regius  379,  i^  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century;  Griesb.  69. 
the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  said  124,  the  Codex  Yindobdnensis  (Lambe-^ 
cii  31.  i^  Griesb.  131.  the  Codex  Yaticanus  300,  a  MS.  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  collated  by  Birch ;  Griesb.  157.  the  Codex  Yaticanus 

1  See  an  •ecouot  of  this  MS.  in  pp'.  66—73.  infra. 

9  Dewribed  pp.  74—77.  infra. 

S  See  p.  89.  tnfra.  The  letters  said  ilg|iirefl^  above  aied,  are  those  einployed  by 
Qfiedbeidi,  to  denote  the  several  maniiseripts  collated  or  eoninilted  by  him  for  hia 
e^otaan  of  the  New  Testament.    They  are  explained  in  the  Prt^gomena  to  his  6n^ 


<  The  maanscTipta  in  the  Royal  Libraxy  at  Paris  are  generally  known  by  th* 
appelktaoo  of  Codicee  Regii. 
s  See  pp.  86—69.  infra.  S  See  p.  106.  tii/r«. 

'f  See  a  notice  of  these  two  M8S.  in  pp.  109, 110.  infra. 
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3,  aMS.  df  tke  tsralAh  cwIiiitv  al«o  cofibtiad  by  Bireli ;  tke  Codex 
BegioB  177,  oontauitii^  tlie  four  Go6peb»-with  very  copious  scholia, 
written  (Dr.  Scfaolz  tiunkB)  in  the  elerenth  century ;  and  in  the  Co- 
dex Regius  375,  containing  leBsons  from  the  New  Testament, 
excepting  the  Revelation,  and  written  early  in  the  elerenth  century  : 
in  the  Gospels,  it  very  seldom  differs  from  the  Codex  Bezs,  but  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles,  it  chiefly  agrees  with 
the  Alexandrine  Recension.  With  these  mannscriiMts  sometimes 
harmonise  the  Sahidic  Version,  made  in  the  fourth  centnryf  the  Sy- 
riac  Version  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  readings  in  the  margin -of  the 
Syro-Philoxenian  Version ;  as  also  the  Ante«Hieronymian  or  Old 
Latin  Versions^  which  were  in  use  before  the  Vulgate  Version. 

The  Vf  estem  Editiqn  was  cited  by  the  African  fothers,  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Vklorinus,  Augustine,  and'  by  the  unknown 
author  of  the  book  against  Fulgentius  the  Donatist ;  by  the  Italic 
fathers,  Zeno  of  Verona,  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  Chromatins  of 
Aquileia,  Ambrose,  the  author  of  certain  pieces  which  are  attributed 
to  that  writer,  Rufinus,  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  on  St. 
Matthew,  Gregory  sumamedthe  Great,  and  Lucifer  Bishop  of  Cag^ 
liari ;  and  by  the  Gallic  fathers,  Irensus,  Hilary,  Julius  Firmicus 
Maternus,  Phoebadius  (a  Spaniard)  Bishop  of  Agen,  Juvenctis,  and 
by  the  Mozarabic  Ritual.    VTith  this  edition  also  coincide?  the  Vul- 

Ke  Latin  Version^  which  is  followed  by  Isidore  bishop  of  Seville, 
migius,  Bede,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Haymo,  Anselm,  Pietro  Damiani, 
Bernturd,  and  all  subsequent  writers  in  communibn  with  the 
Latin  church  for  the  last  thousand  years,  as  well  as  by  the  Lection- 
aries,  Breviaries,  Antient  Missals,  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  books  of  that  church.^ 

3.  Towards  the  end  6f  the  fourth  century,  and  during  the  fifth  and 
sixdi  centuries,  critics  have  obierved  a  text  di&ring  from  the  two 
first,  and  which  they  call  the  Btsantuve  or  Orientai.  R£cen3Iov 
or  Edition,  because  it  w«s  in  general  use  at  CojSstantinGple,  after  that 
citybecame  the  capital  and  metroTOlitan  see  of  the  eastern  empire. 

With  this  edition  are  closely  allied  those  of  the  neighbouring  pn>> 
vinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the  spiritiml  juris£ctioii 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.'  The  readings  of  the  Byzantine 
Recension  are  those  which  are  most  commonly  found  m  the  Kwm 
Ek&^,  or  printed  Vulgate  Greek  Text,  and  are  also  most  numerous 
in  the  existing,  manuscripts  whicb  correspond  to  it.  Griesbach 
reckons  upwards  of  one  hundred  manuscripts  of  this  class,  which 
minutely  harmonise  with  each  other.  On  account  of  the  many 
alterations,  that  were  unavoidably  made  in  the  long  interval  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  Michaelis  proposes  to  divide  the 
Byzantin'e  edition  into  antjint  and  modem ;  but  he  does  not  specify 

)  8ebob,  Curs  CritictB  in  Historiam  TextAi  ETangelionim,  pp.  27—30. 

9  BCduelis  remarks  thai  the  gnateat  number  of  manuacripta  written  on  Meant 
Athoa  are  evidently  of  the  Byiantine  edition ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  afanoei 
all  the  Moscow  mannseripta^  6f  which  M.  Matthm  haa  civen  extraeta,  belong  to 
thia  edition.  As  the  ▼alnable  mannaeripta  collected  by  the  late  learned  ProfeMsr 
CWlyle  were  obtained  in  Syria.,  Conatantinople,  and  the  iakada  of  the  Levant^  it 
ia  probable,  whenever  they  shall  be  coDated,  that  they  will  be  fimnd  to  coincida 
with  the  Byaaatine  recension.  These  jnannaeripta  are  preserved  in  the  Archie- 
piaeopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  are  deacribed  tiifni,  pp.  104, 105. 
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av^eiiteria  lij  wliieh  we  eaa  determme  the  bemidUuiM  Utwe— 
tke«e  two  eluses.  Tlie  ByzaBtme  text  is  found  in  tlie  four  Gospele 
€€tbe  AlexaBdiian  maautcript ;  it  wai  the  originAl  of  the  SdaTonic 
or  old  Russian  version,  and  was  cited  bj  Chrjsostom  and  Theophj* 
fact  faisiiop  of  Bulgaria. 

As  die  PescUlo,  or  Old  Sjrriac  vi^'sion  of  the  New  Testament, 
dflfers  fioin  the  three  precodiog  recensions,  Micbaelis  has  msdtuted 
another^  which  he  terms, 

4.  llie  Edbsssrc  Edition,  .comprehtoifing  those  manuscripts 
from  which  diat  version  was  made. 

Of  this  edition  no  manuscripts  are  extant ;  which  circumstance 
Michaelis  accounts  for,  b^  the  early  prejudice  of  the  Syriac  literati 
in  favour  of  whatever  was  Grecian,  and  also  bj  the  wars  that  de- 
vastated die  Eadt  for  mkny  a^es  subsequent  to  the  filth  century. 
But  hjr  some  accident  which  is  difficult  to  be  explained,  manuscripts 
af«  /band  in  the  west  of  Europe,^  accompanied  even  with  a  Latin 
fnm^ation,  mich  as  the  Codex  Bezte,  which  so  eminently  coincide 
wiOi  the  Old  Syriac  Version;  that  their  affinity  is  indisputable. 

Ahhou^  the  readings  of  the  Western,  Alexandrine,  and  Edet- 
aene  editions  sometimes  differ,  yrt  they  very  frequently  harmonise 
with  each  other.  This  coincidence  Michaelis  ascribes  to  their  high 
antiquity,  as  the  oldest  manuscripts  extant  belong  to  one  of  these 
editions,  and  the  translations  themselves  are  anttent,  A  reading  con- 
ibmed  by  three  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest  authori- 
ty; yet  the  tjue  reading  tnvLy,  sonietqaes  be  found  only  in  the  fourth. 
.  2.  Tlie  second  system  of  recensions  is*  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Schdz  in.  his  Cura  Critica  in  WMoricm  Textiu  Evai^diorum, 
founded  on  a  loog^  and  imnute  examination  ^if  the  treasure  of  Biblical 
manuscripts  ccxitamed  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  :  this  system  is 
in  effect  a  modification  of  th^t  proposed  by  Griesbach.  According 
ID  das  critic,  there  are  jive  recensions,  viz.  1.  The  Alexandrine ;  2. 
The  Occidental  or  Western ;  3.  The  Asiatic ;  4.  ;The  Byzantine  ; 
ifoA  5.  Hie  Cyprian* 

1, 2.  Tlie  Alexandrine  and  Occidental  are  the  same  as  the  two 
inst  dasi^  of  Griesbach ;  the  Byzantine  of  the  ktter  critic,  Dr.  S. 
ifivides  into  two  distinct  families,  viz.  the  Aaatic  and  the  Byzantine. 

3.  The  Asiatic  Recension,  as  its  name  implies,  is  that  text  which 
has  prevailed  in  Aaa  ftota  the  apostolic  times,  and  which  has  under- 
gooe  fewer  changes  than  the  Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  and  OccideU'- 
ud  or  Western  Editions  have  experienced. 

To  this  recension  belongs  the  Codex  Regius  58,  a  manuscript  of 
the  tenth  century,  written  on  Mount  Athos,  and  transcribed  with 
great  correctness  from  the  Jerusaleiii  manuscripts.  To  this  class 
also  are  referred  the  Codices  Regii  186,  188,  277,  203,  298,  and 
300L  No.  186.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing 
die  fbor  Gospels,  together  with  the  commentaries  of  Chrysostom 
and  others,  and  disquisitions  on  select  passages.  No.  188.  (Griesb. 
20.^  is  a  manuseript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
witli  the  eommentariea  of  various  authors.  No.  177  is  an  evaageli* 
atanum,  or  eoOectiDn  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  of  the  ninth,  and 
FVoa.  ^99,  288,  and  30a  are  evangelistaria  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
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%«(«■,  in  tlw  jnJpnriit  of  Pr*  Schok,  areeopiiecl  frosi  v«rj  .aatieiit 
Paleithie  maftii8eh{»t8. 

With  tbft  Asiatic  ncensiofi  eoiiiei4e  tiie  BesehilQ  or  (Md  Sjriac 
Veraioiiy  wad  the  fatiiters  who  have^  used  it,  tl^«  SyrorPhiioxejiiaii 
Yersion,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  'fheodoret,  and  Hesebius  of  JeiriMaleiii. 

4.  The  Btzantihe  or  CoNSTANTiNOPOutAN  Ri;cEKsioN  contains 
that  text,  which  is  foand  in  the  manuscnpis  in  use  at  Coostantinqpfe, 
and  in  the  Greek  Churches. 

This  text  is  found  in  A.  the  Codex  Aiexandrtaus  (but  m  the  four 
Gospels  only ;)  in  E,  the  Codex  Basileensis  B.  YI.  21 ;  in  F.  the 
Codex  Boreelh  ;  in  €L  the  Codex  Harleianus  ^684  ;  in  H.  the  Co- 
dex Wolfii  B. ;  in  M.  the  Codex  Regius  48*  (a  manuscript  of  the 
tenth  century  containing  the  four  Gospels)  ;  S.  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
854  (a  manuacript  of  the  tenth  century  collated  by- Birch)  ;  and  the 
manuaeripts  noted  by  Crrieabach,  42,  106.  (both  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,) 116  (of  the  twelfth  century),  114  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and.  one  of  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  (No.  10  of  M&tthsi*s  nota- 
tion) written,  in  the  thirteenth  century*  To  this  class  also  are  refer- 
red fifty*three  other  manuscjipta  ccntained  in  tlie  royal  library, 
either  collated  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Scholz,  or  (if  previously  col- 
lated by  Hill,  Wetstein,  Griesbachi  Aher,  Birch,  Hatthsei,  and 
others)  subjected  by  him  to  a  seeqnd  examination  and  collation. 
With  the  Byzantine  Recension  agree  .the  Gothic  and  Sclavonic 
versions,  and  most  of  the  Greek  fathers  (fifty-five  ar^  enumerated 
byJDr.  Scholz,)  particularly  by  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Icooium, 
A^llinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  CsBsarius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Naziahzum,  Theodoret,  and  TheophyFact. 

From  the  preceding  manuscripts  there  is  a  slight  variation,  and 
kind  of  transition  to  the  'received  or  Vulgate  Greek  text,  in  the  Co- 
dices Regii,  as  well  as  in  many  others  preserved  in  chiferent  libra- 
ries. Dr.  S.  has  enumerated  eighty-seven  manuscripts  of  this  de- 
cription,  that  are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,J^^^laeii  only  of  which 
have  been  cdlated  for  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

5.  The  .Cyprian  Recension  contains  that  text,  which  is  exhifait- 
ed  in  the  Codex  Cyprhis,  a  manuscript  of  the  ei^itk  century,  brought 
from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  of  vidiich  a  desciiptbn  is.^vea  in  a  subse- 
quent page.* 

By  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  with  the 
receiyed  text,  and  with  the  Alexandrine  and  ConsiantinopoUtan  Re- 
eensions,  in  nearly  one  hundred  instances.  Dr.  Scholz  has  shown, 
that  it  very  frequently  coincides  with  the  two  last,  sometimes  agree- 
ing with  both,  sometimes  following  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and 
sometimes  holding  a  mean  between  tliem.  In  many  instances  it 
harmonises  with  but  few  manuscripts,  and  in  some  cases  its  readings 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  On  these  aceounto  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Codex  Cyprhis  exhibits  a  family  which  has  sprung  from  a  eoUation 
of  various  manuscripts,  some  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  Egypt, 
others  to  Asia,  and  others  to  Cyprus. 

Most  of  die  .Mamncripts  now  extant  exhibit  one  of  the  texts  above 
described ;  some  are  conqiosed  of  two  or  three  recenaioBS.  No  ia- 
diridual  manuscript  preaerres  any  recen8i<m  in  a  pure  state ;  but  ma- 
1  See  pp.  99, 100.  infra. 
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nuscf^  are  said  ta  be  of  Ihe  Akxaiidrian  or  Western-  recensbn,  vdt 
the  appropriate  readings  of  each  preponderate.  The  margins  tjf 
these  manuscript;  as  well  as  those  of  die  Ethiopic,  Armenian,'  Sahi** 
dicy  and  Sjro-I^iloxenian  versions,  and  the  Syri^c  versbn  of  Jem* 
salem,  contain  the  Alexandrian  variations  for  wie  Western  readings, 
or  vice  versa ;  and  some  Byzantine  manuscripts  hav&the  Alexandrian 
or  Western  various  lections  in  their  margins.^ 

Each  of  these  recensions  has  oharacteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
Occidental  dr  Westen^  preserves  harsh  readings,  Hebraisms  and  ao* 
lecasms^  vrfakh  the  Alexandrine  has  exchanged  fpr  readingsmore  con- 
fannable  to  dasdc  usage.  The  Western  is  characterised  by  read- 
ing calculated  to  relieve  the  text  from  difiki^ties,. and  to  clear  die 
sense :  k  fiequently  adds  sufqplemeots  to  die  passages  adduced  firmn 
the  Old  Testaidient  ^  and  omits 'words  that  a{^pear  to  be  either  rqmg* 
mmciDthe  context  or  to.  other  passages,  or  tp  render  the  meamng 
obscure.  The  Alexandrine  is  free  from  the  inteipretadoos  and  trm^o- 
adnos  of  the  Wesoeca  recension.  An  explanajpry  reading  is  there- 
fare  suqpidoQs  kr  the  Westiim  'recension,  ^d  a  classical  ona  in  the 
Alexandrine.  The  B3rzantihe  or  Constantinopolitan  recension  (ao- 
cording^  to  Griesbach's  .system)  preserves  the  Greek  idiom  sdU  pmet 
than, the  Alexandrine,  and  reibmbles  the  Western  in  its  use  of  copious 
and  explanaicHy  readings.  It  is  likewise  mixed^  throughout,  wnb  the 
readings  of  the  dther  recensions. 

The  Asiatic  recension  of  Scholz  coincides  widi  the  Western  in  its 
supplemodaiy  .ahd  explawory  readings';  and.  his  Byzantine  or 
CoiisttntiD0polit«i  family  with  the  Alexandrine  in  the  affinity  of  cer* 
tan  maonscript^  ^ch  in  soiAe  instatices  is  so.great  as  to  prove  that 
tfaey  had  one  connnon 'origin.^ 

Hie  system  of  recendons^  above  proposed  by  Bengel  and  Sender^ 
and  compieCed  by  the  late  ^lebrated  cridc  Dr.  Guesbach,  has  been 
siA^ected  to  a  very  severe  critical  ordeal ;  and  has  been  foiTnidably 
attacked,  on  the  contintot  by  die  late  M.  Matthaei, .  and  m  this  coun*- 
try  by  the  Rev.  Dr.^urence  (now  archbishop  .of  Cashel),'  and  the 
ilev.  Fiedeiic  Nofam. 

3.  Totally  t&sregarding  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions,  M* 
MssAum  recognises  only  one  class  or  family  of  manuscripts,  iM^ch  he 
terms  Coiiee$  tea!tu$  perpetuii  and  pronounces  6very  thing  that  is  de- 
rived from  commentaries  and  scholia  to  be  corrupt.  As  the  manfi<' 
scripts  of  the  New  Testament,  whidi  he  fotmd  in  the  library  of  the 
Synod,  came  originally  from  Mount  Athos,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Greek  empire,'  and  as  me  Russiaa  church  is  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 

1  Mirharlw,  toI.  ii.  pp.  163 — 177.  Griesbach's  Symboln  Critioei  torn.  i.  pp. 
cxrn.r—exBi,  exxmi.  cWU>-«lziT.  torn,  ii."  pp.  132 — 146.  Griesboch's  edit,  of 
thA  Hew  T«it  voL  i.  Pmler.  pp-  Ixziii.— IzJoi.  e4it.  Hale,  1796. 

a  Dr.  Schoh  has  given  nyinteroui  examples  of  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
rcucMions  above  noaced.    Cor.  Crit.  in  Hist.  Text.  Evang.  pp.  31 — 42.  46— SI. 

3  b his <•  Bemmrks on.  the  CUugyUaiian rf Mumaeripts ndoptedby  GrtsstceA in 
ki9eJStmmrftk*JfemTewtamera;'(evo.  Oz&rd,  1814.^  For  learned  and  elabo- 
nU  aaalysM  of  Dr.  Laurence's  work/see  the  Eclectic  Review  Ibr  1815,  vol.  iv.  N. 
8.  pp.l~aa.  173— 18R.,  and  partleolarly  the  British  Critie  for  1814,  vol  L  If.  ». 
pp.  173-192. 296—315. 401-428. 
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fbnedir  thtM  iWBijPi'iipH  eoDseqMendy  oootBin  vim  OtMmh  Iw 
e«]led  die  Bg^amime  Ttati;  winch  Jdaltbei  aduuts  tt>  be  theoaljr  mk 
dMQtic  text,  exehidii^  tbe  Aiesandnpeaiid  Western  recensioos,  and 
abo  rejectiog  all  quDtatk^  lb 

the  cim  of  maituacrq»|9  ID  whk^^  Codex  Oa-^ 

if^nonUuius,  and  others  of  hidi  antic|i]it)r  bekxigr  be  9^^  in  tb^  vre* 
face  to  his  editbe  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  ito  af^eHadon  of  Mtieio 
ictirriKf,  nor  did  beapfdjr  sdter  epithets  to  those  ciitics  who  Tentured 
to  defend  such  wanuscripla.' 

4b  The  last  s^rstem  of  recenskMis  wfaicb  remains  to  be'  notice^  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  F.  Nolan.  It  is  developed  in  his  *<  Atfum  tnle  die 
iileyfi^ofl/^Ghr«efcJ^i^ateor  f«ce^  ^  the  ^few  Tt$Ui>^ 

maiii  iamickihe  Qruk  MatmaenfU  am  mn^-wnnd,  tie iUegritif 
efike  OMAorieei  Text  nmUGoted^  md  ike  variem  BetMmi  traeed40 
Smt  Or^'^  (London^  181 5,  8yo.>^  That  imegnty  he  has  fxmkm< 
edfycM££lidiedb7asene8of4ma6  and  eodneeled  aigumente,  the 
Bsost  decotve  thia  can  be  roasondbhr  desii^ed,  or  expect^ :  but  as 
dMse  occupy  nearly  six  bundred  closely  printed'  pages,  die  liauts  of 
diis  sectioii  neceasurilyresirict.  us  to  the  foUowhig  coodse  nodce  of 
his  daborate  system. 

It  has  been  an  opnion'as  early  as  the  dmes  4)f  Bishop  Wahoct, 
dMC  die  porest  text  of  the  scripture  canon  had.  been  preserved  at 
Alexandria;  the  libraries ^f  that  city  having  been  c^lelnvted  fiom 
an  eaify  period  fcr  their  correct  and  s^endid  cqfues.  FrtNoi  dieiden<» 
tir)r  of  any  MS.  in  its  peculiar  re^dhisH^^ridi  the  scripture  qnotajdoois 
faOngpa,  who  presided  In  the  catechetical^  sobod  of  Alexandiria,  a 
Strang  presumption  arises  that  it'contaii&  the' Atocandnne  reeenaoiB  s 
the  supposition  being  natural,  that  Origen  drew  hie  ^uoCoBgos  finona 
the  copes, generally  prevident  ia  his  native  ooonlry.  T^iis,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  basis  of  Dr.  Giied^h's  system  of  recensioi^  : 
apoordtngly  he  ascribes  the  behest  -nmk  to  dte  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  class,  the  authoritv  of  a/eto of  whieh  in  his  estimaliQO 
outweighs  that  oi  a  muUtude  of  the  Byxantine.  The  pecqliar  read* 
ings,  which  he  selects  from4he  manuscripts,  of  tfab  dass,'  be  oonfirpis 
by  a  variety  of  ooOataral  testimony,  principally  ctrawn  from  the  ^pio- 
tadons  of  the  antient  &thers  and  the  versions  made  in  the  primitive 
ages.  To  the  authority  of  Origen,  however,be  aaeribes  a  paramoutu 
woight,  taking  it  as  die  standa^  by  which  Us  collateral  testimony  is 
to  be  estimated ;  and  using  their  evidence  merely  to  support  his  te^ 
tunony,  cht  to  supply  it  when  \i  is  deficient.  Tbe  readings  which  he 
supporti»  by  diis  weight  of  tesdmcmy^  iie  considers  genuine ;  and,  in-* 
troQucing  a  number  of  them  bto  the  sacred  page,  he  has  thus  formed 
bis  corrected  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Ths  necessary  resuh  of 
this  pocess,  as  obviously  proving  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of 
spurious  readings,  has  betai  thaf  of  shaking,  the  aMthoriqr  of  the  ati-> 

i  8«iKwU,  Hitt.  4a  la  litt^rstore  GraoqiM,  torn.  ii.  p.  136.  Biihop  Manli's 
LMt«m>  pan  U.  p.  aO. 

tt  TlMre  is  a  colons  aaalyiit  of  this  work  is  tlio  British  Ciitie,  (N.  8.)  vol.  ▼. 
pp.  l-«4,  from  wluoii,  9bA  from  tlM  work  itsaif,  tho  pteMOl  aotiae  of  Bfr.  Noka*« 
■ptom  of  rocoMotts  ifl  derivoa.    • 
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tbocised  EbgBA  vetsoii,  tfl^getber  with  Ae.feundfitioii  on  wUch  it 


Jn  oombattiig  die  iKibcliisions  of  Griesbacb,  Mr.  Nofam  argues  from 
the  inconstiiiicy  of  Origen'^  quotetioi^  that  no  eertidn  conclusion  con 
be  dedoced  from  his  tesnmcHijr ;  fae  infers  from  the  histoty  of  Qiigeni 
who  principally  wrote  and  published  in  Palesdiiei  diat  the  text,  quot- 
ed by  dai  antient  fither,  was  rather  the  Palestine  than  the  Alexan» 
dtine :  and  fae  proyes,  6tHn  tbe  express  testimony  of  Saint  Jerome^ 
dwt  die  text  o(  Qrigen  was  reaUy  adopted*  ki  Palestine,  while  diat  of 
Hesjcfaius  was  adopted  at  Alexandrnt. 

mving  thm  opened  die  ^ues^n,  and  set-  it  upon  the  broader 
groobd  assmned  by  those  critics^  who  confirm  the'  readings  of  dM 
Alexaodrme  text,  by  the  cdinbidence  of  the  andent  versions  of  the 
Oieofaf  and  Western  churdhes ;  Mr.  Nv  ppmbats  tl»s  metlwd,  pro« 
posed  Jhr  mtrestigatiilg  the  gentii^e  texts,  in  two  mod^s.  He  first 
shows  that  m  cpincidenee  between  the  Westehi  and  Oriental  churches 
does  not  necessarily  pro^  the  andquif^  of  the- text  which  they  mutu^ 
aHysuppott;  a»  the  versions  of  die  ibrm^r  chtircb  were  corrected, 
afen*  tbe  texts  of  the  htter,  by  Jerome  and  Oassnodorus,  who  may 
have  thus  created  die,  cc»ncidence,whi<^  is- taken  as  a  proof  of  di^ 
gtramie_Teadinc.  In  die  next  place,  he  infers^  fitrni  the  prevalence 
of  a  text  pdlKAed  by  Eosebius  of  Cssoyea,  and  from  the  compara- 
dvelf  fate  period  at  wluc£  the  Oriental  Ver^ons  were  formed,  that 
dieir ,  geoml  coincidenee  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Euse* 
hins^s  edBboo.  This  position  he  establishes,  1>y  a  proof  deduced  front 
Ae  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius's'  sections  and  canons  in  die 
Greek  JfSS.  -  and  antient  versions,  tod  by  a  presumption  derived 
frcandie  agreements  of,  those  texts  and  versions  with  each  odier  in 
ooBttiBg  several  passages  contained  in  the  Tulgate  Greek,  iidiich 
were  at  variance  with  Eusebius*s  peculiar  ojnnions*^  And  having 
dms  estalAshed  the  general  induence  of  Eusebius's  text,  he  gene* 
raBy  cendudes  against  die  stahili^  of  the  critical  principles  on  which 
the  Gennan  critics  'have  undertaken  die  correction  of  the  Greek 

Tlie  material  obstacles' being  thus  removed  to  the  establishment  of 
Iks  phn,  Mr.  Nolan  next  proceed  to  investigate  the  different  classes 
of  text  which  exist  m  die  Greek  manuscripts.  Having  briefly  con^ 
aidered  Ae  scripture  quotations  of  the  fathers,  and  shown  that  diey 
afibrd  no  adequate  cnterion  for  redncmg  die  text  hito  classes,  he  pro- 
ceeds ID  die  consideration  of  the  antient  translations,  and  after  an  ex- 
imimrtinii  of  the  Oriental  versions,  mor^  particularly  of  the  Sahidic^ 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  thaf  no  version  but  the  Latin  can  be  Ui* 
ken  as  a  safe  guide  in  ascertainmg  die  genuine  text  of  Scripture.  This 
point  being  premised,  the  audior  lays  the  foundaticm  of  his  scheme 
cTdasBification,  in  tbe  ibllowing  observations. 

1  la  the  come  of  this  diseiunoti,  Mr.  Nolan  umgoB  adequate  reaaonfi  for  the 
enriwwaoftlie  fenowinff  remarkaUe  paMa^rea,  Mark  xvi.  9—30.  John  v'm.  1--11-. 
9md  fir  the  peenliar  readmgs  of  the  Mowing  celebrated  texts,  Acts  tx.  88.  1  Tim. 
iii.  le.  1  John  t.  7.    See  hii  In^iry,  pp.  35-^1. 
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^  Is  proce^ilki^  to  Miaate  die  teatiBMiy  iwltiah  the  lata  traas-^ 
kdon  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary  to  premisef 
that  this  translatieD  exhibits  three  varieties: — as  corrected  bj  Saint 
Jerome  at  the  desire  of'  Pope  DamasuSf  and  preserved  m  the  V«il* 
nte ;  as  conreeted  by  Eusehius  cX  VeroeB^'at  ibe  desire  of  Pope  Ju- 
fitis,  and  preserred  in  the  Codex  Veitellensis ;  aod  |is  existing  -pre* 
viously  to  the  corrections  qT  both)  and  preserved,  as  i  conceive,,  in 
the  Codex  Brixianus.  llie  first  oif  these  thcee  edkions  of  the  Italic 
translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  deseriptien ;  both  the  last 
are  contained  m  beautiful  ^aaoscripts,  preserved  at  Vercelit  and  at 
Bresciaj^in  Italy,  T^he  curious  and  expfpave.  mailner  in  which  at 
least  th^  latter  of  the^  manuscripts  i^  executed,  as  written  on  pui|iie 
vellum  in  silver  characters,  would  <^  itself  contam  no  inconcl^v^ 
proof  of  its- great, antiqui^ ;  sueh  havii^  been  the  form  in  which  the 
most  .esteemed  work3'were  executed  in  the  times  of  Eusehius,  Ciufy- 
4906loq9e,  and  Jerome.  The.feraier  is  ascribed,  by  immemorial  tm- 
ditioo,  to  Eusc|bius  VerceUen^is,  the  friend  of  Pope  Julius  and  Saam 
Athanasius,  anid,  as  supposed  tp  have  been  written  with  .bis  own  hand, 
is  deposited  unoog  the  relics,  wbicii  are  pr^ryedj  with  a  degree  of 
superstitious  reverence,  in  th^  author's  church  at  VesceU  ia  Pied- 
mont By  these  three  editions  of  the  translation,  we  mi^t  naturally 
expect  to  acquke  some  insist  into  the  variedesbr  the  original:;  juid 
this  expec^tion  is  Adly  justi$ed  w  expenhi^t.  The  latter,  not  less 
dian  the  former,  b  capable  of  "being  d&tributed  into  three  kinds ;  each 
.  of  which  po^s$es  an  extraordinary  coincidence  with.qne  of  a  cor- 
rcj^xxident  kind,  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  mana- 
aenpts  are  capable  of  heing  divi<(ed  into  three  principal  dasseSy  one 
of  which  agrees  with  the  Italic  transition  cootajned  in  the  Brescia 
manuscript ;  another  with  that  contained  in  the  VerceK  manuscript ; 
and  a  third  with  that  contmned  in  the  Vulgate."^ 
.  Specimens  of  the  nature  and  dosen^  of  the  coincidence  of  these 
three  clf(sses  are  annexed  by  Mr.  Nolan,  in  separata  cdumns,  faun 
which  the  four  following  examples  are  selected.  He  has  prefixed 
the  readings  of  the  received  text  and  i^utfaorised  English  verskm, 
(from  Matt.  v.  38.  .41.  and  44.),  in  order  to  evmc^  their  coincidence 
with  that  text,  to  which  the  preference  appears  to  be  due,  on  account 
of  its  conformi^  to  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Codex  Brix- 
ianus* 

38.  ^pa  «^ovr«  flCMi  o^ovrof.     Mec. 
—  cmcfatooth  for  a  tooth.    Auik. 
tdvmi  asm  tSvmc.    Cant.  dentem  pro  dentem.     Vere* 

xsu  oJovra  oam  oSotrx.     Vai,  H  dentem  pro  dente.     Vulg, 

xof  oiovra  asm  o^ovro(.    Mose.  et  dentem  pro  dente.    JBn'x. 

41.   ititar/s  fAsr*  aurou  ^uo.     JCec. 

—  go  with  him  twain.    AutK 
i^«f9.  ym*  cnirou  «n  oXXa  ^  Cant,    vade  cum  illo  adkucaUa  duo.  Fere. 
Uneyt  itst^  eatrw  &*•.-    Vat.  vade  com  illo  et  aUa  duo.     Vu^, 

^tfftTHtf*-^  aurw  duo.    Mosc.  vad^  cum  illo  duo.    Brix. 

1  Nolaa'c  Inquiry,  pp.  58^1. 


Sect.  II.  $  1.]  On  Greek  Mtmutcripts.  6t. 

44.  Ptkryun  rtms  xnro^uitfvou^  ujmi^.    itee. 
^-blesQ  them  that  oune  you.    AidL 
aX«TCPrs    «««    xnFofo^fwvw^  ^fMf^    .....  .  desunt     Verc 

CmU.  desuat.     Vki(f.     . 

rnksymn    nu^    Mmotgtiiifyws  'hfMQ,,    benedicite  maledicentibus  vos.  . 
Masc     .  *    -S^'aj. 

44..  iTjo^SuX^s  uita^  ruv  €«^{Stt^avroiv  ifMt^, 

—  pray  for  thqin  who  despiteftillj  use  jou 
and  persecute  you.    AtUh: 
^fiaw^e^  h^m  rw  Wffgsa^tnrw  xoi    orate  |>r6  calamniantibus  et  persa- 

SMmwrsn  ufM(.     Cbit.  quentibus  tos.     Vere. 

^fodsoj^i^  h€sf  wr  iiuMVrcjv  vfui^.  '  ofkte  pi^o  persequentibas  etealum- 

Vai.  '.     '        .  niantibiis  vos.     Veiff, 

«{M)R9^6i3ff  Mg  Tw   arqi^flt^^otfrcjv    orate  pro  calinmuantibiM  vMs  et 
vfu^  «n  ItuKovruv  ufM((.     JM^st.  persequeatibus  tos.     Btpz. 

The  preceding  short  specimen  will  'sufficiently  evince  the  affinity 
sabnstiiig  between  the  Latin  and:Greek  manuscripts,  throughout  the 
diifereiit  classes  into  which  they  maybe  divided  :  at  the  same  time 
it  will  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  which  those  classes  exhibit  among 
tbenHKlves,  in  eitheir  laii^age,  regarded  separately.  StHI  further 
to  ennee  the  affinity  which  in  other  respects .  they  possess  among 
themselveB,  Mr.  Nolan  exhibits  a  conne<^ted  portion,  comprising 
the  first  twelve  verse^a  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  /St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
19  the  original  and  the  translation ;  fron%  which  we  select  the  six 
following  examples :    ' 

CLASS   I. 

CUa  Cantabrigiensii,  Codex  Vercdlensis. 

U I^  <Sf  rovg  ox^Au^i  avsjSi]  $i(  ro  1.  Videns  autem  Jesus  turbam, 

8{B(-  xof  xaSi(ravro^'(xuTou,  ^^i\Khw  ascendit  inmontem|  et  ciim  sedis- 

acgm  «3  fUK^ffraf  ourou*           *  set,  accesserimt  ad  eum  discipuli 

ejus ;  . 

2.  K«s  cnroiSDif  <^  ffTfi(ui  oikou,  '  2,  Etapeiruit  os8Uum,'etdoeebat 
Ma^  aurooc  X^ycjv-  eo6  dieens : 

3.  MoiHigMM  si  ^rruxpi  Vw  ^vcvfuirr  .  3.  Beatipauperesspiritu:  quoni- 
•n  aann  po^w  h  €a09ktm  cuv  du^vuv.  am  ipsctam  est  r^gnum  ooelorom, 

6.  McxofMi  9i  ^tcMc  ^  oRMTot  mXi}*  5.  Beiiti  mites :   qudniam  ipii 

gmtfoi/Unii  rqv  ^.  hereditate  possidebqnt  terram. 

4.  Mfpw  ol  «8v^uv4-$(*  in  ouroi  4  Beati  4)ui  lugent:  quoniara 
ra{ttxXj|3^fliraf.  ipsi- consolabuntur* 

6.  MeauLgw  ol  ««fv6iivrs^  xai  df^^uv-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt'  et  sitiunt 
rtg^^  ^tKBMf\mpi*iineonniXogrouf^rf  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi  satura- 
^^jvw.  buntur. 

CLASS   II. 

tMtx  Vatiamus.  Versio  Vulgata. 

!•  iSuv  $i  roug  o^XfiuCy  ovs^^  s»f  ^o  1.  Videos  autem  turbas  ascen«* 

MT  >cflu  xaSi^tofrog  ocurou,  4';o<fi]>iov  dit  in  montem,  et  cum  sedisset  ac- 

|B0ru]  tli  fio^oi  ouceu-  cesserunt  ad  eum  discipuli  ejus : 

3.   Kai  txHtj^  ro  <rro{ia  aurou,  2.  Et  aperiens  os  suum,  doCebat 

§Umha9  maTwQ  Xsyuv.  eos  dicens : 

3.  lliDca{i6i  o)  irvu)(of  nj  flVsviMtri-  3.  Beati  pauperes  spiritu:  quo- 

}  firriv  f)  PoafiKsw,  ruv  ov^uv.  niam  ipsorum  est  regnum  cceloriim  ^ 
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4«-  MBomgM  ol  «Bvd0uvnr  on  avrot  4,  Beati  mites  :  quotuam  ipn 
««{nXflrdi|^Mwvi.  -  poMdelraiit  terrain* 

S.  MiouLgm  0}  vjfanr  Ut  bihtw  6.  Beati  qui  higent :  quoniam 
Kkjnf9wt»^9h^»  tfft  jffi,  ipa  eoiiMdalnnitin'.   . 

,   d.  li««i^o}«si««jmff«ni>4^wv-       6.  Baati  qui  emurntnt  et  aithilit 
nc  *y  &wMiWn»*  Wi  ctefw  yt**^*    jMitiaBitqaopiaiBipaiaatvralNn* 

'     CLASS  ni. 
CMa  Ifascaceims.        ^  CSidb;  Brkiensis.    . 

1.  I^  ^  rwe  v^^^aug^cprtt^ii  si(r»  1.  Tidens  autem  turbas  ascen- 
ffC  a»  m&ie9omc  «vcw«  vfntfiii^M^  dit  in  montem,  et  emn^  setting  ao» 
mtru  oS  |A«diirai  omw,  '  ceasenint  ad  earn  dBscipnli  gas; 

fL  Km  avo^ar^iro  ^rqMiatiraN        9.  Etmptnem  ossvoHif^docctet 


9b  Mtomgm >l ayijyi cm ■»>un#n'  •  .  BwBaatiyaapefesipiitto;  ^ 
oci  ouniv  t^TwhfimfO^sufTm  oufavuv..    am i}Morom  eat  regnimi  caeionmi. 


4.  Moxi^  oi  «iv3tvvfir  on  av«^        4.  Beati  qui  higent: 
«'aM3(Xiidii^tf««i;  ipai  coasoJahuntar. 

5.  fiCoMKfioi  01  fl'^ir  on  ouroi  &  Beati .  maosueti:  quoaiam 
xXiiMvofiM|tffl|)tfi  mv  yijy.  ipai  hereditaboBt  terrain.  - 

o.  Moxo^i  o{  irsivdjyrsf  xoi  ii>Pojv-         6.  Beati  qui  esuriant  et  sitiuBt 

^  TTfn  dottuoifwii^  on  auroi  ^groufh^  ^ustjtiam :    quoniam  ipsi  satan^ 

^ovceu.  .  buntur.. 

Oa  diese  di^rent  dasses  of  manuscripts  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
Mr.  Nohd  remarks,  dmt  it  must  be' evident,  on  the  most  Casual  in- 
qpectioii,  diat  the  manuscripts  in  both  languages  possess  the  same 
text,  though  raanifesd;  of  diflerent  classes.  *'  Thej  respectively 
possess  that  identity  in  the  chcice  of  tenns  and  arrangement  of  die 
language^  which  is  irrecc^cileahle  with  the.  notion  of  their  having  de-' 
sceikded  from  di&rem  archetypes.  And  though  these  clasps,  in 
mther  language,  .vajT  among  themselves,  yet,  as  the  transktion  fol- 
knfs  the  Varieties  of  the  origbal,  the  Greek  and  Latii^  conseqneady 
afiord  each  odier  mutual  coi^nnalioo.  The  diftient  classes  of  text 
m  die  Greek  and  Latin  ira&datkm,  as  thus  coincidiRg,  may  bei^gard* 
ed  as  the  conspiring  testimony  of  ^lose  churches,  wtucb  were  appcMnt* 
ed  the  witnesses  ami  keepers  of  Holy  Writ,  to  die  existence  of  diree 
species  of  text  in  the  origmal  and  in  the  tnmdation.*^   - 

Havmg  thus'produeed  the  testimony  of  the  eastern  and  Western 
churches  to  the  existence  of  these  classes,  die  learned  inquirer  pro- 
ceeds to  ascertain  the  anlijuky  of  the  classes :  which  he  effects  by 
the  Latin  translation. 

**  As  die  existence  6f  a  translation  necessaryy  implied  die  priorfl^ 
of  the  or^al  from  which  it  was  formed ;  this  testimony  may  be  di- 
rectlv  referred  to  the  closo  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vulgate  murt 
be  clearly  referred  to  that  pmod,  as  it  was  then  icNined  b^  Sk.  Je- 
foa^e ;  in  its  bare  existence,  <tf  course,  the  correspondeni  antiqui^ol' 
die  Greek  text,  widi  which  it  agrees,  is  diraeth^  established.  lUs 
vernoQ  is,  however,  obviously  iess  antient  than  thai  <tf  the  VeaceBag 

1  Nohnli  laqoicy,  p.  70. 
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QmnitMBiaoripl}  asdiey  a|e4»ftheold  balie  MOahtiQOt  iride  k 
prapflriy  ooiistiCittes.die]iew.  In  tbeakuteiioeof  theuitieiitYersioii) 
^uadqpky  of  the  ^^minal  text  with  which  it  coneajponds  is  ocbae^ 
qnemijr  estabKahed.  ll^e  three  elesses  of  text,  whidi  correspond 
Mb  the  Vulgtte  sad  Old  Itafic  Veraioa,  equi^  be  coDsequently  re- 
£eiied  lo  a-period  not  less  renx>te  tbaii  the  close  of  the  fbimh  cen^ 
nay.** 

llie  fj^sbem  of  cksaificadon  being  thus  carried  iqp  as  high'  as  the 
fbarth  ceoDaT,  Mr.  Nolan  justifies  it  by  the  testimony  of  Jermne ;  fiir 
dib  kantedndwir,. who  lived  at  that,  peiied,  assets  the  enste^^  of 
duee  daases  of  text  m  the  same-  age,  which  respectivehr  prevailed  b 
Egypt,  Paiesiine,  and  Constantinople.  The  identity  of  mese  dasses 
with  thfrdiflerent  classes  of  text  whieh  still  exist  in^ttie  Greek  origmal 
and  LsiBi  tFaoabtian,^  our  ainbor  then  proceeds  to  estaUkdi*  And 
this  he  edeets  by  n^^ans  of  the  mainaacripts  vduch  have  been  written, 
the  venians  wUch  have  been  published,  and  the  eoUations  which  have 
been  made,  in  the  dUbrent  eountries  to  which  St«  Jerome  refers  his 
classes  ;  fcundiiig  eve^^  part  of  his  J^m^  on  the  testimony  of  Adier, 
Bodt,  Woide,  Maater,  mk)  otbef  critics  who  have  analysed  the  text 
and  fensoos  of  the  New  Testaiheot. 

Hie  resiik  of  this  irivestigadoifis,  that  the  .;three  classes  of  text^ 
vdncb  aie'discoverabliB^in  the  Greek  manoscriptSj  are  nearly  identical 
with  die  diree  editions,  whidi  existed  in  the  age  of  Jermie ;  with 
which  they  are  identified  by  their  odneidenee  wkh  the  Lalih  trans- 
Itfioo  lAieh  existed  in  the  age  Y>f  that  Qlrislian  ftthAf;  Of  ihefini 
ddtt,  the  Cddex  .Beaue  or  Cambricka  manuscript,  is  an  exem]diEir :  it 
eoDCaais  the  text,,  which  Jerome  refers  to  t^^  and  ascc3)es  to  He* 
sydias.  Of  the  seetmd  eUui^  die  Cm^md  Patiicami^  or  Vatican  mtf«- 
oDscapt  bnsxA  the  exemidar;  and  contains  the  text,  which  Jerome  re- 
&rs  to  PalestiDe,  and  ascribefi  to  Eusebius  ^  and  of  the  t&ind  dan^ 
die  Moscow  nuumseiipt,  coVated  by  Matthfti,  and  b^  him  noted  with 
the  ktler  Y.  and  the  Harleian  manuscript  m  the  Brhnb  Museum,  No. 
6684,  noted  G.  by  Griissbacb,  ere  the  exemplars,  and  contain  the 
test  wUcfa  JenMBO  attribute  to^iueian,  and  refers  to  Constantinople. 
The  xesnkof  ]lfr.  NdanVi  king  «id  elaborate  <&scussk»  is,  that,  as 
the  OoeideBial  or  Western  Alexandrine,  and  B;^umiine  texts,  (ao- 
ooniing  fo^iriesbacli's  system  c^reossisidns)  reroecth^  coincide  with 
the  JE^pcians  Palestine^  and  Byxantme  texts  ot  Mr.  N.,  we  have  only 
to  snbscinitB  the  term  E^grptian  fer  Western^  iiuid  PUesdne  fer  Alex- 
andrine, in  order  to  ascertain  the  particuhr  text  of  any  manuscript 
which  is  to  be  refened  to  a  peculiar  ckss  or  editkin.  ^*  liie  artifice 
of  das  snbsiiEaCion  admits  of  diis  simple  sriution :  the  Egyptian  text 
wMsqponedbv  Eusebius  of  Vercefi  into  the  West,  and  the  Fales- 
tine  tazt  lepolittdied  by  Eudialius  at  Alexandria,  die  Byaantme  text 
Iw^ng  rebuned  tbe<place  ht  which  it  was  originally  pubhshed  by  Lu« 
In  a  word,  a  manuscript  vrtiich  harmonises  with  the  Codex 


1  Mm**  InqoiiT,  pp.  70, 71. 

^TowhidUii^tobeiddedthePaaiaiitowCM  le^vi^  Ttoiden. 

ti^r^kmjMilMd  Mr.  Rokn  pnrpons  fbUhf  to  iOiMlrsie,  in  a  Ibtim  edition  of  fai* 
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CantafarigicoaiS}  Quist  )>e  Felled  to  the  fim  classi  and  iinll' 
die  text  of  Egypt-  Cbe,  which  hannoaises  wkh  the  Vatiean  jmaiia- 
acrifit,  mustberefenred  to  the  seoobd  dass^  and  will  centain  th<^ 
lezt  of  Paleslme.  And  oiiei  whieh  harmonises  with  the  lioaoow  ma^ 
nuscriptf  must  be  referred  to  the  third  ckss,  and  will  ooptam  the  text 
«fC<Mastaatinople."* 

The  advantages  restdtine  from  the  system  of  recemaons  just  deve<- 
haped  are  twomd :  -*  In  me  Q^  place/it  leads  not  oo^  to  a  more 
aij^juate  method  of  chsdficatioi^  hot  abo  to  the  discovery  of  a  ijoore 
antient  text,  by.means^of  the  priocity  of  tneold  Ita^  Vernon  to  tho 
New  or  Vulg^-Lalin  of  Jerome.  And,  secoDdhr,  it-cmcides  with 
the  re^ective  schemes  of  Dr.  Grieshach  and  of  M.  Matduei,  and  de- 
rives support  from  thar  diftrent  systems.  Itadopcs  the  tbiee  classes 
of  die  former,  with  a  slight  variation  merely  in  the  name  of  the  clasa^ 
es ;  and,  in  ascertaining  the  genaine  text^  it  attaches  the  same  au- 
tbcMritfr  to  the  crid  Italic  ,tranataii<Hi,  which  the  same  distmguished  cxi-^ 
tic  has  ascribed  .to  .diat  version.  It  likewise  .agrees  with  the-seheine 
of  Matthttt,  in  pvi^  die  preference  to  the  B^hvi}  Jiaii^Ki  :the'  Greek 
Vulgate  or  Bjrzantine  texx,  over  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian,  but  it 
supports  the  aiithcnrity  of  this  text  on  firmer  grounds  than  the  ooncor- 
rence  of  the  Greek  manuscripls.  **  Henb^whileit  difers  from  the 
scheme  of  M-  Matthaii,  in  buddmg  on-  the  Old  Italic  Version,  iX&Bhn 
from  that^of  Dr.  Giiesbach,  in'  distinguishing-  the  copies  of  this  trans^ 
lation,  ^ch  are  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgi^,  fitMu  those 
which  have  beai  corrected  since  the  times  of  Eusebiusof  Verceli,  of 
Jeron^e, «nd  Cassjodoms.  And  it  ^Soais  amore  satisfectoiy  mode 
of  disposii^  of  th^  muhitude  of  various  readings,  tlnn  that  suggested 
by  the  latter^  whoTefers  them  to  the  intentbinl  or  accidental  cortup* 
donsof  transcrih^*^ ;.  or  by  that  of  die  former,  who  aacaribes'them  to 
the  cortectioa  of, the  original  Greek  by  the  Latin  tranahtion:  as  it 
traces  them  to  the  influence. df  the- text  w^iich  was  pidilished  by  £u- 
sebius,  at  the  ccMQamand  of  Constantiae*"  We  may  therefore  safely 
adopt  the  system  of  recensions  proposed  by  Mr.  Ndan  in  preference 
to  any  other :  not  only  on  acooum  of^  eomprehenaiveiKe^s,  but  also 
because  (bdepeademly  of  its  internal  consisteQey,  and  the  histodcal 
grounds  on  which  it  is  exdrnMb/  ^uih;,)  it  enriiraees  thediffisrent  sys^ 
terns  to  which  it  is  opposed,  and  reconciles  their  reqpecdve  mconsifl- 
teocie^*  But,  notwithstanding  die  sarong — »we  may  add,  indisputa- 
ble— claims  to  precedence  maidx  bis  system.ofreeensioos  possesses, 
the  classification  of  reoenaions  proposed  by  Grieshach  has  obtained 
such  a  general  recepiioD  as  wiU  preventthe  adoptkm  of  Mr.  Noboi's 
system  much  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coimtry.  In  giving  a  dedded 
preference  to  the  latter,  the  ftiidior  of  diis  woA  trusts  that  he  shall  be 
ac<][ui|ted  of  any  intention  to  undervalue  the  critical  labours  of  Hr. 
Gnesbach,  wluch,  fr<m  the  comprehensive  brevity  of  his  plan  of 
classifying  manuscripts,  and  the  scru^nilotis  accuracy  of  his  execution 
of  it,  bave  unquestionably  rendered  die  highest  service  to  safered  Ute- 
rature.    As  a  general  and  correct  mdex  to  the  great  bodjr  of  Greek 
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thej  are  an  iairaliiable  treasure  to  the  scholar,  and  t  ne* 
aoqmsition  to-the  divine  :  at  the  same  time*  his  collection  of 
vaiioos  readk^  is  admirably  calculated  to  satisfy  our  mincb  on  a 
pant  of  the  highest  moment,  —  the  integrity  of  the  Uhrislian  Records., 
Tbiough  the  feng  interval  of  seventeen  hundred  y^arS,  -<*  amidst  the 
coflisian  of  parties,--^  the  oppoationof  enemies  — and  the  desolatioQS 
of  dme,  tb^  remain  the  same  as  hply  men  read  them  in  theprimibye 
ages  of  Chnstianity.  A  very  minute  esamination  of  manuscripts^  ver* 
skms,  and  fadiers,  proves  the  inviolakiiUy  of  Ae  Christian  Scriptures* 
^^Tbey  aB  coincide  in  exhiUting  the  9ame  Gospelsi  Acts,  and  Epia* 
ties ;  and  among  aU  the  copies  of  them  which  have  hew  presented, 
there  is  not  one  which  dissents  from  the  rest  eidier  in.  die  docbinea 
or  preeqxs,  which  constitute  CSmstianity.  Tliey  ajul  eontain  the 
same  doc^riaes  and  precepts.  For  the  knowledge  of  dns  fad  we  are 
tadeted  to  such  m^i  as  Griesbach,'  whose  Eealous  and  peraavering 
lalMMas  IQ  put  us  m  possession  of  it  entitle-  them  to  our>  grateful  re* 
mentbrance*  To  the  superficial,  and  to  die  novioe,  in  theok^,  the 
long  periods  of  life,  and  the  patient  investigation,  which  have  been  ap- 

r,  at  the 


pfied  to  critical  investigatioQ,  may  appear  as  mere  waate,  or, 
best,  as  only  amusing  employtnent ;  hut  to  die  serious  inquirer,  who, 
fiom  his  own  conviction,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following  cunning* 
ly  devised  fiibles,  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  learning,  which  have 
been  devoted  to  critical  ccAa^on,  will  be  accounted  as  well  expended, 
for  the  resuk  winch  they  have  accomplished.  The  real  theologian  is 
satisfied  from  his  own  exammation,  that  the  accumuladon  of  many 
choofluidsef  various  readings^  obtained  at  the  expeope  of  immense 
cridcai  kixNir,  does  not  afiet  a  Angle  sentiment  in  the  whole  New 
Testament.  And  thus  is  criticism^  —  wliich  some  de^Mse,  and  others 
ae^eett — fimad  to  be  on^  <tf  those  undeoa^g  columns,  by  which 
the  imperiflhtdile  snructure  of  Christian  Truth  is  supported."^ 

VL  From  the  coincidence  obs^ved  between  many  Greek  manu* 
scripts  and  the  Vulgate^  or  aorae^  pther  Latin  verskm,  a  suspicion 
aiose  k  the  minds  of  several  emkient  critics,  that  the  Greek  text  had 
been  abeied  tfaaroudiout  to  the  Latin ;  and  it  has  been  aisserted  that 
at  die  coonca  of  Florence,  (held  in  1439  with  the  view  of  establish* 
ing  an  umon  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,)  a  resdutkn 
waa  fonned,  dwt  the  Greeks  should  alter  their  manuscripts  from  the 
LaiBB.  Ttis  has  been  termed  by  the  learned,  Fcedus  0m  Oram. 
The  anspicioii,  concerning  the  altering  of  tlie  Greek  text,  seems  to 
have  been  frst  suggested  by  Erasmus,  but  it  does  not  appear  diat  he 
sqppoaed  dbe  alterations  were  made  before  die  fifteenth  century :  so 
dutt  the  diarge  <^  LotfntHf^  die  manuscripts  did  not  (at  least  in  his 
notion  of  it)  extend  to  die  original  writers  of  the  manuscript,  or,  as 
diey  are  eded,  the  writers  aprimafnanu;  since  it  affected  only  the 
writtn  a  aeeaaiM  aMM,  or  simeqiiMent  interpolator  The  accusatkm 
was  adopted  and  extended  by  Fadier  Simon  and  Dr.  MiU,  and  e^ 
ciaRy  by  Wetstein.  Bengel  expressed  some  doubts  concerning  it; 
andiiwasfafniallyqae8tionedbySemler,Grie5bach,andWoide.   The 
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_  I  of  the  two  hst  mentkmed  critics  coovinced  BGebadis  (wk 
kid  fcnnerfy  agreed  with  Erasmus)  that  the  charge  ci  I^atmifang  was 
UDfixmded ;  mi  in  die  fourth  edhKm  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  (the  editioii  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh),  widi  a  candour 
of  inbkh  there  are  too  few  examples,  Miehaelis  totaffy  abandoned  his 
first  opinion,  and  expresseld  his  opbuon  that  the  pretended  agreement 
in  die  FoAif  eym  Qr^tds  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Erasmus,  to  wUeh 
be  had  recourse  as  a  refuge  in  a  matter  of  controversy*  Carrying  the 
proof  to  its  utmost  loigA,  it  only  shows  that  die  liitin  translmons 
and  the  Greek  copies  were  made  fixxn  the  same  exerapkrs ;  which 
rathar  proves  the  andqiuty  of  the  Latin  transhaions,  than  the  c<kr«K 
lion  ^  the  Greek  copies,  ft  is  fiirther  wordiy  of  remaric^  that  Je* 
rome  corrected  the  liitin  from  the  Greek,  a  circumstance  whidi  is 
known  in  every  part  of  the  Western  church.  Now,  as  Iffichaeis 
justly  observes,  wlien  it  was  known  that  the  learned  fiidier  had  made 
the  Greek  text  the  basis  of  his  akeralions  in  die  Latiir  tmshtion,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  imaoned  that  die  transcribers  of  the  Western  Church 
wookl  aher  the  Greek  by  the  Latm ;  and  it  is  still  less  probable,  dnt 
those  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  act  in  this  manner.^ 


^  %  ACCOUNT  OF  QRS£K  MtANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE  OLD  AND  NSW 

TBSTAMBNTS. 

I.  Ths  Alexandrian  Manuscripi.  —  II.  The  Vattcan  MamiseripL 

Of  the  few  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  which  contam  the 
Chreek  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Oid  Testament,  according  to  die  Sep- 
tua^t  Version,  and  the  New  Testament),  there  are  two  which  pre- 
eminently demand  the  attention  of  the  BibKcal  student  for  dieir  anti- 
quity and  intrinsic  value,  viz.  Hie  Alextodrian  manuscript,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  depo- 
sited in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  IHdace  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Codex  Alexanprinus,  or  Alexandrian  Manuscripts  which 
is  noted  by  the  letter  A.  in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach*s  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  consists  of  four  folio  volumes ;  the  three 
first  contain  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  widi  the  Ajpo- 
cryphfil  books,  and  the  fomth  comprises  the  New  Testament,  the  first 
efustle  of  Clement  to  die  Corinthians,  and  the  Apocryphal  Psahns  as- 
cribed to  Sobmon.  In  the  New  Testament  there  b  wanting  the  be- 
ginning as  iiBff  as  Matt.  xxv.  6.  •  w^^we  sgxsrm ;  likewise  from  John 
vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  The  Psahns 
are  preceded  by  the  epistle  of  Athanasius  to  Marcelfinus,  and  feDow* 
ed  by  a  caudogue,  containins  those  which  are  to  be  used  m  pcayer 
for  each  hour,  bodi  of  the  day  and  of  the  night ;  also  by  fourteen 
hymns,  pardj  apocryphal,  fiuAv  biblical,  die  eleventh  of  which  is  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Virgm  IMuuy,  entided  ^g^^f^oc^  Uagia^  r%  &tif»> 
tmi  die  arguments  of  Eusebius  are  annexed  to  the  Psalms,  and  his 
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caaoos  ft>  the  GSeapeb.    Thb  manuscrqpt  is  now  preserved  in  the 
BMub  Huseom,  imeire  it  was.  dqioated  in  1753.    It  was  sent  as  « 
jvesent  to  King  Cbaries  I.  firom  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Crete, 
and  patriarch  df  Constantinople,  bjr  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambassador 
fiom  Ei^^andto  the  Grana  Sei^iior,  in  the  year  1638.  Cyrillus 
toou^  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where,  probab]y,  it  was  written. 
Id  a  scliedule  annexed  to  it,*  he  gives  this  account ;  diat  it  was  writ- 
ten, as  tradition  infimned  diem,  by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptiito  lady, 
■bom  tbirteen  hundred  year9  ago,  a  Ittde  after  die  council  of  Nice.   He 
adds,  that  the  name  of  Thecla,  at  the  end  ot  the  book,  was  erased ; 
but  dnft  das  was  the  case,  widi  other  bpoks  of  the  Christians,  after 
Chiwiiafii^  was  extinguished  in  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans :  and 
that  receot  tradition  records  the  fact  of  the  laceration  and  erasure  of 
Theda^  name.    The  proprietor  of  this  manuscript,  before  it  came 
iolD  ibe  hands  of  CyriOus  Lucaris,  had  written  an  Arabic  subscription, 
cxpresei^  that  this  book  was  said  to  have  been  written  with  the  pen 
ofThecktfaeMar^. 

Vanous  disrates  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  place  whence  it 
was  faioa^  and  adiere  it  was  written,  to  its  antiquity,  and  of  course 
to  its  real  value.  Soine  critics  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  com- 
BKodatioD,  wfaUst  it  has  been  equally  depreciated  by  others.  Of  its 
moat  atrenooos  adversaries  Wetscein  seems  to  have  been  the  principal, 
"nie  fihce  bom  which  it  was  s^t  to  England  was,  without  doubt, 
Alexandria,  tad  hence  it  haa  been  caBed  Codex  AlexandrtMu.  As 
to  the  phce  lAere  it  was  written,  there  is  a  eonaideraUe  diflference 
afofnon.  Matthsus  Mutds,  who  ilms  a  contemporary,  friend,  and 
deacon  of  CyrOhis,  and  who  afterwards  instructed  in  me  Greek  lan- 
nge  Jbfan  Riiidolph  Wetstdn,  uncle  of  the  celebrated  editor  at  the 
Ibmk  Testament,  bears  tesdnuMiy,  in  a  letter,  written  toMartm  Bog- 
dn,  a  physician  in  Berne,  dated  January  14,  1664,  that  it  had  been 
kou^  vom  one  of  the  twenhr-two  monasteries  in  Mount  Athos, 
wfaidi  the  Turics  never  destroyed,  but  allowed  to  continue  upon  the 
paymeot  of  tribute*  Dr.  Woide  endeavours  to  weaken  the  mdence 
af  Mittts,  and  to  render  the  tesdmony  of  the  elder  Wetsfeein  suspi- 
cboa :  but  Spcto^  shows  that  the  objections  of  Woide  are  unground- 
ed. ABowing  thdr  reality,  we  cannot  infer  diat  Cyrillus  ibimd  this 
manuscr^  b  Alexandria.  Before  he  went  to  Alexandria  he  speaat 
aome  time  an  Mount  Athos,  the  repository  and  manufactory  of  manu* 
sci!^  of  the  New  Testament,  wnence  a  great  number  have  been 
bnaig^  into  the  West  of  Europe,  and  a  stxli  greater  number  has  been 
aant  to  Moscow.  Jx  is  dieretee  probable,  independently  (tf  die  evi* 
deBHce  of  Muttis,  that  CyriDos  (uocured  it  diere  either  by  purdiase  or 
b^  preaent,  look  it  with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  brought  it  dienee  on 
las  recsin  to  Constantinople.  But  the  question  recurs,  whelre  ih^ 
Ab  eopgr  wrkten.^  The  Arabic  subscription  above  cited,  cleaf^ 
proves,  that  it  had  becso  m  Egypt,  at  some  period  or  other,  before  ft 
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fidl  into  the  hands  of  Cyrillus.  This  subscrqKioo  shows  that  it 
4bce  beloDged  to  an  ESgyptian,  or  that  during  some  time  it  was  pre^ 
served  in  Egypti  where  Anbic  has  been  spoken  sinoe  the  seventh 
century.  Beside^  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  number  of  manu- 
scripts  of  the  Greek  Bibfe  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Wcnde  has 
abo  pointed  oOt }  remarkable  coincidence  between  tb&  Ck>dex  Alex- 
udrmus^  and  the  writings  of  the  G^pts*.  Michaelis  allq^  another 
drcumstance  as  a  probable  argument  of  its  having  been,  written  in 
£g}npt.  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18.  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lext» 
the  lyrians  are  said  to  have  fetched  their  wine  from  CheDxn,  or  ^r 
cording  to  Bochart,  Qialybon.  But  as  ChaJ^booy  thoi^  ceiebtaled 
for  its  wine,  was  unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  manuscimt,  he  has  al- 
tered it  by  a  fanciful  conjecture  to  twov  sx  ytfifw^  wine  nom  Hefanm. 
This  alteration  was  probafaty  made  by  an  Egratian  copyist,  becuise 
Egym  was  formerly  supplied  with  wine  from  Hebron.  The  sidiscrqp* 
tion  before  mentioned^  ascribes  the  writing  of  it  to  Thecia,  an  EgyiK 
tian  ladv  of  high  rank,  who  could  not  have  be^,  as  Michaelis  sup* 
mses,  the  martyress  Thecla,  placed  in  the  time  of  Saint  Paid:  hint 
Woide  ''D|^»>  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  Thech  nnr* 
tpy  and  Theck  proto-marq^r.  With  regard  to  these  subscriptioBB 
we  may  observe,  wi&  Bt9bo|r  Marsh,  dial  the  true  state  of  the  caao 
^>jpears  to  be  as  folbws :  '^  Some  ceiuuries  afier  the  CodeaL  AlettB* 
drmus  had  been  written,  and  the  Greek  subscriptions,  and  pyh^ipi 
those  odier  parts  where  it  is  more  defecttre,  diready  kvt,  it  feu  inio 
die  hands  of  a  Cfarisdan  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  who,  not  findns  the 
usual  Grecdc  subacriptkB  of  die  copyist,  added  in  Arabic,  m  n^ 
tive  language,  the  tnufidon,  other  true  or  false,  w^ch  had  beoi 
preserved  in  the  femily  or  fvnilies  to  which  the  manuscript  had  be>* 
longed, /MemoranC  brnic  codicem  scrmtum  esse  cakmoThede  mar'* 
tyris.'  In  the  17tfa  century,  when  oru  tradition  respecting  diis  mn* 
nosct^  bad.  probably  ceased,  it  b^ame  the  property  of  Cyrlllus  Iiu<» 
caris ;  but  whether  in  Alexandria,  or  Mount  Athos,  is  of  no  impor* 
tance  to  the  present  inquiry.  On  examining  the  manuscr^t,  he  finds 
that  die  Greek  subscription  is  lost,  but  that  Uiere  is  a  tradition  record* 
ed  in  Arabic  by  a  former  proprietor,  which  simply  related  that  it 
was  written  by  one  Thecla  a  marmess,  vrtiich  is  wnat  he  means  hf 
**  memoria  ec  tradido  recens.**  Taking  therefinre  upon  trust,  thatone 
niecfai  the  martyress  was  really  the  copyist,  be  consults  die  as- 
mds  of  the  churdi  to  discover  in  wl»t  age  and  ooumry  a  person  of 
dus  name  and  character  existed ;  finds  dm  anEmnian  ladyof  raidcy 
caBed  Thecla,  suftred  martydcmi  between  the  tune  of  Ixilding  die 
council  of  PTictta  and  die  ckse  of  the  fourdicentory;  and  coochidesy 
without  fimfaer  ceeemonT,  diat  she  was  the  veryidentfeal  copyist. 
Not  satisfifld  with  thb  discovery,  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  lorn 
of  the  Greek  suhecr^ptioo,  and  as^^ibes  it  to  the  malice  of  theSanb* 
ceas;  being  weak  enough  to  bdieve  that  the  enemies  of  Chrisliankf 
woidd  exert  their  vengeance  on  die  name  of  a  poor  transcriber,  and 
leave  the  four  fi^  volumes  diemsehres  ucdiurt.''  Dr.  Woide,  who 
Mnsc]A)ed  and  published  diis  mannsctqyt*  and  must  be  better  ac- 
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qotioMl  witb  il  dl«i  any  other  penoD)  usertB,  that  it  wts  wiitten  br 
two  diflefcBt  copyiM  ^  for  he  obwfved  a  dtfiircnce  in  the  nky  ani|, 
ivUcb  is  of  greater  momeot,  even  m  the  strokes  of  the  letters.  The 
eenjectore  of  Oadioy  adofMed  hy  Wetstein,  that  the  manuscript  was 
writteo  by  en  Acoemet  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Michaelis,  fvonhy  of  at- 
teniioD,^  and  he  adds,  that  dns  conjecture  does  not  contradict  the  ac* 
cotmt  diat  Tbech  was  tlie  copyist,  since  there  were  not  only  monks 
but  mms  of  this  order. 

The  antiquify  of  this  manuscript  has  also  been  the  subiect  of  cen- 
trarersy.  Grabe  and  Schulze  tlunk  that  it  might  have  been  written 
before  Ae  end  of  the  fourth  century,  which,  says  Michaelis,  is  the 
very  utmost  period  that  can  be  allowed,  because  it  contains  the  epis- 
tles of  Alhanasius.  Oudin  places  it  in  the'  tenth  century.  Wetstein 
refers  it  lo  the  fiitb,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one  of  the  manuscripts 
coBecfed  nt  Alexandria  in  615,  for  the  Syriao  version.  Dr.  Semler 
refers  it  to  the  seventh  century.  Montfaucon^  is  of  opinion,  that  nei- 
ther the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  nor  any  Greek  manuscript,  can  be  said 
with  great  probnbili^  to  be  much  prior  to  the  sixth  century.  Mi- 
cfaaefa  appdiends,  thai  this  manuscript  was  written  after  Arabic  was 
become  tbe  native  language  of  die  Egyj^tians,  that  is,  one,  at  radier 
two  centuries  aAer  Alexandria  was  taken  tr^  the  Skdracmis,  ^i^ 
happened  tn  the  year  640,  because  the  transcriber  frequendy  con- 
foonds  M  and  B,  which  is  ofiea  done  in  the  Arabic :  and  he  con^- 
diides,  that  it  is  not  more  antient  tlum  the  ei^lth  centurv.  Woide. 
after  a  grrat  dbplay  of  learning,  with  which  he  examines  me  evidence 
lor  the  amiqufty  tif  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  eonchides,  diat  it  wu 
written  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
cannot  be  aUowed  a  greater  antiquity,  because  it  has  not  only  Uie 
Ttr%M  or  ngpdkBtMt  majora,  but  die  ics^Xwct  minora,  or  Ammonian  sec* 
tines,  acoorapained  with  the  references  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius. 
Woide's  arguments  have  been  ofcjected  to  by  Spohn.^  Some  of  die 
principal  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  refer  this  manuscript  to 
tiie  foniifa  or  lifUi  centuries  are  die  following :  the'  episdes  of  saint 
Paid  are  not  divided  into  chapters  like  the  gospels,  though  this  divi* 
flion  took  place  so  etu^  as  396,  when  to  each  chapter  was  prefix*- 
ed  a  aupetscmdon.  Tlie  Codex  Alexandrinua  has  the  e(Hiues  of 
Clement  of  Home;  but  these  were  forbidden  to  be  read  in  the 
<dkiirciies,  by  Ae  dbuncii  of  Laodicea,  in  364,  and  that  of  Cartha^, 
in  419.  Hence  Schulze  has  inferred,  that  it  was  written  before  me 
year  d64 ;  and  he  produces  a  new  argument  for  its  antiquity,  deduc- 
ed from  the  bat  of  the  fourteen  bymns  found  in  it  after  the  psahns, 

1    ■        — f  ■ '      ■  . .      ■  ■    ,  I  —  ■ 

1  TIm  AfMwwto  w^ro  a  ckn  of  monks  in  the  antient  church,  who  flourished/ 
particoluly  in  Uie  esjit,  during  Uie  flfth  century.  Thev  were  so  called,  because 
they  had  Snot  service  performed,  wUiiottt  interruption,  m  their  churches.  They 
^mdei  timinsiities  into  three  hodies,  each  of  which  offioiafced  in  turn,  and  relieved 
the  stbers,  no  that  their  churches  were  never  silent,  either  nifht  or  day.  Wetstein 
adMsthe  onbion  of  C^simir  Ottdin,  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  wsji  written  by 
aa  Aeomet,  beeanee  It  contaoM  a  ealaloffue  of  the  psahns  that  were  to  be  sun^  at 
«M7  hoar  both  of  the  dsj  and  mght.    rroleg.  in  Ifoy.  Test.  Tol.  t.  p.  10. 

a  nimog.  Oxmc.  n.  185. 

app.  42—109.  of  idt  edition  ofWoide^s  Kotltia  Codicis  Alexandrini. 
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nUdi  is  sopeiscribed  ufMv  ikn^  and  B<»Oed  dK  grand  dnofegy ; 
for  dUs  fajnBDO  has  not  the  chuse  m]fm$  •  te«,  oyi^  i^fos,  ttyinc  akcmr 
ro(y  tXfiii'w  i|fia(»  which  was  used  between  the  years  4d4  and  446  ; 
and  therefore  the  manoscript  must  have  been  written  beflwe  this  tii^ 
Wetstem  thinlcs  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  die  tinte  of  Je* 
reme,  because  the  Greek  text  of  this  BBannscript  WM  altered  from  the 
old  Italic*  He  adds,  that  the  transcriber  was  ^norant  diat  the  Arabs 
were  caDed  Hagarenes,  because  he  has  writtrai  (1  Chion.  v.  20.) 
wy^fum  for  Ayagtun^  Others  aH^e  that  mfygmm  b  a  mere  erratum ; 
because  Ayofouw  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse,  Ayaprm  m  1  Chroo* 
xxvii.  31.  and  Ayagnm  in  Fsal.  hozii.  7.  These  acgnments,  says 
jMQchadis,  afiord  no  certaintjr,  because  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  must 
have  been  copied  from  a  soil  more  andent  manuscript ;  and  if  this 
were  &ithfriliy  copied,  the  areuments  BOjpiy  rather  to  tnis  dian  to  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript  itsem  It  is  tte  haodrwxiting  alone,  or  the 
formation  of  the  letters,  with  the  want  of  accents,  which  can  lead  to 
any  probable  decision.  The  arguments  aDe^pd  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  so  antient  as 'the  founh  century,  are  the  foUowing.  Dr.  Sender 
thinks,  that  the  episde  of  Adianasius,  on  the  value  aiMl  excellency  of 
the  Psalms,  would  hardty  have  been  prefrsed  to  them  during  his  life. 
But  it  ought  to  be  aecollected,  that  Athanasius  had  many  warm  and 
strenuous  advocates.  From  thb  ^tsde  Oudin  has  attempted  to  de- 
duce an  arjgument,  that  the  mannscript  was  written  in  the  tenth  cea* 
tury.  This  qnstie,  he  says,  is  spurious,  and  could  not  have  been 
forgied  during  the  life  of  Attutnasius,  and  the  tendi  century  was  fertile 
in  qnirious  productions.  Again,  the  Yirgm  Mary,  in  the  superscnp* 
taonofthe  Song  of  the  Beswd  Virgin,  is  iit^led^fonms^  a  name  whi^ 
Wetstetn  says  betrays  the  flfUi  ceatuiy.  Further,  from  the  probable 
conjecture,  tbat.diismanuscript  was  written  by^  one  of  the  order  of  the 
Accemets,  Oudin  concludes  against  its  antiouiqr ;  but  Wetstein  cosr 
tents  himself  with  assertmg,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  fifth  century,  because  Alexander,  who  founded  this  curder,  fived. 
about  the  year  420.  From  this  statement,  pursued  more  atlargOt 
Bfichaelis  deduces  a  reason  for  jmying  lessr^ard  to  the  Codex  Aln* 
andrinus  than  many  emment  cntics  haive  do^e,  and  for  the  preference 
that  is  due,  m  many  respects,  to  antient  versions,  before  any  sin^ 
manuscrint,  because  die  antiqinty  of  the  former,  which  is  in  general 
greater  man  that  of  the  hitter,  can  be  determined^th  more  preci- 
son. 

The  value  of  this  manuscript  has  been  differently  appredated  by 
difierent  writers.  Wetst^  dioi^  he  denotes  it  bv  A.  the  firat 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  no  great  admirer  of  it,  nor  does  Michaelis 
estimate  it  highly,  either  on  account  of  its  mternal  excdience  or  the 
value  of  its  readings.  The  principal  charge  whidi  has  been  pro- 
duced against  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  which  has  been 
strongly  ui^ged  by  Wetstein,  is  its  having  been  ahered  from  the 
Latin  version.  It  is  incredible,  says  BGcbaelis,  who  once  agreed 
in  opinion  with  Wetstein,  but  found  occasion  to  alter  his  sentimenCs* 
that  a  tranaeriber  who  lived  m  Egypt,  should  have  altered  die  Greek 
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i  kom  a  Latin  version,  because  Egypt  beknged  to  the  Gfedc  dio- 
cese^ and  LaUtt  was  not  understood  tbere.  On  this  subject  Woide 
hss  emineatl^  displayed  his  critical  abilitiesi  and  ably  defimded  the 
&eek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  the  Codex  Alexuidrimis  in  par- 
tkubr,  §om  the  charge  of  haying  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin. 
Griesboeb  concurs  wim  Woide,^  uid  both  have  contributed  to  con- 
firm Midiaefis  in  his  new  opbion.  If  this  manuscript  has  been  cor- 
rupted from  a  version,  it  i^  more  reasonable  to  susf^ect  the  Cq^c, 
the  versioD  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written.  Between  tUs 
manuscript  and  bodi  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions,  there  is  a  re- 
marimble  coincidence.  Griesbach  has  observed,  that  this  manu- 
script fbOows  three  different  editions :  the  Byzantine  in  the  Goroels, 
the  western  edition  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  the  Cathdic 
epetles,  wUch  form  the  middle  divisicMa  of  this  ^manuscript,  and  the 
Aiezandriae  in  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul.  Hie  transcriber,  if  this  as- 
sefiiQQ  be  true,  must  have  copied  the  three  parts  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament from  three  different  manuscripts  of  three  diflferent  editions, 
h  is  observable,  that  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinuscoin- 
dde  very  frequently  not  only  with  the  Coptic  and  the  old  Syriac,  but 
wkfa  the  New  Syriac  mid  the  Ediiopic ;  and  this  circumstance  fa- 
vours the  hypothesis,  that  this  manuscript  was  written  in  Esypt*  be- 
cause the  new  Syriac  version  having  oeen  collated  with  Egyptian 
uiaiMiaciipli  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Ethiopio  verskm  being 
taken  immediately  from  them*,  have  necessarily  the  readings  of  the 
Alexaodrioe  edition. 

The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters, 
witfaoot  any  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  but  with  a  few  abbrevia- 
;  nearly  similar  lo  those  already  noticed,*  and  also  with  some 
rs  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Woide,'  who  has  likewise  explained 
die  vaiioiis  points  and  spaces  occurring  in  this  manuscript. 

A  frc-simile  of  die  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  pubhshed  in  folio 
by  die  late  Dr.  Woide,  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
iraih  tfpes  cast  fer  the  purpose,  line  for  line,  without  intervals  be- 
tween the  words,  precisdy  as  in  the  original.^  The  foUowing  speci- 
aen  will  convey  to  die  reader  an  idea  of  this  most  precious  manu- 
aoipu 

1  In  hk  «  Symbole  Critiov/'  vol.  L  pp.  110--1I7. 

a  See  jk  59.  mipra. 

a  In  tte  Pie&ee  to  his  fius-nmile  of  the  Aleaadriea  mtaosei^  of  the  Nsw 

Teeteacat,H^-34« 

4  The  feOMinff  b  the  title  of  Dr.  Woide'e  qileiidid  work.^JVevMi  rBMesMii- 
imm  OfwooBy  e  Codkt  M9.  Mssumirmoj  ma  Omdmi  m  BiUMCAeto  JHkM»  BriUm- 
mki  mtmrMsiuT,  iucnfUKm^  a  Catvlo  Oodofrtdo  WoUb.  Lomdim  t%  frdo  Jimnmi 
Mek0t%  IVgtf  Jedbgyewig,  mdcclmxyi.  Twelye  copiee  i 
hondred  eadeulv  peaee ;  end 

puttnicfipty 


^  r,  mdccluxyi.  Twe^  copiee  were  printed  on  yeUum. 

1%e  &e-eiiBileiteelf  fine  twohondred  endeixty  pegee;  end  thepffeftee,Gompriein| 

tn  eecnnite  deeeriptiMi  of  the  meanecfipt,  iUmftnitfla 


MB  O.  e.  PMnek  Toung), 

I  peiteieeed  or  ae^rted.    To  complete  thie  woik, 
Mewiue  :    Jhmmidix  «d  eiUhntm  AM  TkMtmmHi  Onwt,  •  CodacB  Meamdtmo 
StmHfSm  a  6.  retda,t»yieeealiat«larJVaiaMaUA»st  TuUnmA  jaacteia- 


ti  Jteemmf  ^  GreHt  Mmnttryk     [PvtI.(%.]I. 

Icim  i.  1—7. 


} 


ONxraHHNoxorocKKioxorecH 

TTTOCrONSl^-KJLlSCHNOXO 

0^rOCHt4»4XPXHTITOCTONON 

TrJU4TAAIAVTOY€re^ 

fetcxYTOveneNeroov^xeeN-^ 
oreroNeNeNXYTxna;^  ^^ 

KJUH2q7HHisiTod>axyr^ 
Kjatx)a^ax36NTiiCi«)Tixd>^ 

N6ri<XIHCKCXnXAVTOOYKXTe 


S      \^T>javieNOCTrXPA€fYONOM^^ 

E        To^iasxNNHc^oVrocHjLeeN 

/  eiCMXPTYPI^NiNXMXf^^ 

CHTrer<TWq>a>TC)CINXT^ 
TeCTnCT6YCa>CiN&.IXYTOV 

Fcft  this  stereocm  speGimai  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Baber,  eoe  of  the  fibraiiaos  o[  the  British  museiim,  irfio  kmdhr  fii- 
ifoored  us  with  the  use  of  the  Afexandriaa  types,  with  which  he  is 
now  |Mrintii^  the  Codex  Alezuidrinus.^    Fot  the  gratificstionof  die 

UrfrtfaHamtm  M§Umi  mif»Hori§  Mgiffii  fim  ft^hfum  «•!  StMiitm  ■yiltilT^  e 

mm  J^gypHacoy  ftdina  gMtcUmr  C^iUiM  VatUam  eeOkti^^    Oxmui :  £  Tffpogrm' 
pke9  (MuremdonMmo,  1799,  folio.    This  wok  was  edited  by  the  ReT.  Dr.  PonL 

1  in  1819  Mr.  Bter  mdriifhed,  bj  nbMiptioB,  a  iMmile  of  the  beok  of 
Paalme,  ftotn  the  muniscnni  now  under  considantian,  of  which  twelve  oopiee«re 
oji  velhmt  to  match  with  tne  nme  number  of  oopies  of  the  New  Teetament.  To 
eoraplete  the  (Hd  Teatament  in  »  OBukor  nMsner,  was  an  vndertaking  too  Yiat  and 
ezteneiTe  for  an  onbenefioed  clergTman.  In  conieqnenee,  tlierefore,  of  a  menMri- 
al  by  Mr.  B.,  aeeonded  by  the  recommmMiation  of  aeveral  digniUsieeof  thechorefa, 
as  weU  as  proienora  and  heada  of  eoIUfee  in  tho  two  vniveraitieey  the  Britiab  Par- 
liament engaged  to  defrav  the  ezpenees  of  completing  this  noblB  undertaking  : 
(Bee  the  Memosial  and  otfier  Praoeedings  in  the  Litemry  Pasorama,  vol.  t  H. 


pp.  466—478.) :  and  Mr.  Baber  is  now  rapidly  proceeding  in  his  laborioas  task. 
The  Penteteneh  and  Wistorieal  Beaks,  with  the  notes  bdonging  to  them,  are  pub- 
Udied.  AndthereaaiBiwt«itoftkaOldTeatannnt,eoBqiriniglhePaahBeaiMl 
Prophetical  Books,  is  completed,  and  wiB  be  pubKidied  as  fiMt  as  tka  notes,  whieh 


are  to  accompany  eaeh  portion  ^the  tezt|  can  be  printed  oC  The  whole  is  em- 
onted  in  a  splenttd  ftlio  sise,  and  in  such  n  manner  as  to  repieeint  most  SuthJUIy 
eyerr  iota  of  the  original  nuumsermt.  The  better  to  pieaanre  the  identity  ef  the 
erigual^  instead  of  spreading  oat  tlie  eentraoled  Tanoos  natfngs,  in  the  naigin, 
bylelten  in  IhB.  (as  Dr .  W3da  had  done  in  h»  ftc-eimile  of  tka  Akinadrlan  ma- 
mseript  of  the  new  Teatament)  ftMdmilee  of  such  various  readhngs,  eat  in  wood, 
axe  inaeited  pre^ssly  in  the  placea  where  they  oeenr,  filling  npoaly  tka  same 
spaoe  with  the  evigiaal.  The  tail  jpieoee,tMr  rude  arabeeaqeoraamcflli  at  the  «id 
^eaek  book,  are  also  raprosanted  by  means  of  fi^HunAee  in  wood.  The  work 
wffi  aonaisi  of  ftnt  votansB  in  idio ;  thraa  eompiiabig  tka  test  of  the  Old  Tei^- 
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Ea^Sab  reader,  the  feibwiog  extract  is  sul^oiried,  comprisiQg  the  finC 
serai  verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  reiuiered  n^er  mole  lilerallf 
thia  the  idioiD  of  our  laniguage  wiU  admit,  in  order  to  convey  an  ex* 
act  idea  of  the  original  Greek  (above  given)  of  die  Alexandrian 
flMUHiaciipL 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

Ikthebeginninovasthewordandthevobdwab 
i?ithgdandgDwastheword- 
hewasinthebeginningwithCB 
allwerebiadebyhimamdwith 

OUrmMWASMADENOTONE  THING 

THATWASBIADEINMIMLIFEWAS 

ANDTHEUFEWASTHEUGHTOFSIN' 

andtuelightindarknessshin 
ethawdthedarknessdipnotltcompite 
hend*  therewasabinse 

IVtfromgodwhosename  was 

lOHNTmSPJRJKSOJVCAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTl 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLiaGHTBEUEYETHROUGHHIH- 

n.  The  Codex  Vaticakus,  No.  1209,  which  Wetstein  and 
Griesbttcb  have  both  noted  with  the  letter  B.,  contests  the  palm  of 
andqaity  with  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  No  iac-riiiBle  of  it  has 
ever  brai  puMiAed.  The  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  print- 
ed in  1590,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of  this  roanuscripc ;  and  in 
die  preface  to  that  edition  it  is  stated  *to  have  been  written  before  the 
year  387,  i.  e.  towards  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century :  Montfaiicon 
and  Bfamcfaim  refer  it  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  Dupb  to  the 
aevendi  ceotufy.  Professor  Hug  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  die  fourdi  century ;  but,  from  the 
omiasion  of  the  Eusebian  xB^aKaua  and  rirX«f,  Bishop  Mardi  ooih 
cbdes  widi  great  probability  that  it  was  written  before  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  Vatican  manuscript  is  written  on  parchment 
or  vefims,  in  undal  or  capital  letters,  m  three  cobmns  on  each  page, 


,  and  a  finuth  cooUiniiig  prole|^mena  and  notes.    The  edition  is  limited  to 

two  bnndred  and  fifty  copies,  and  tweWe  axe  on  Telhim.  They  are  such  as  refleet 
tile  higlMat  eredk  <m  the  ^natera,  Mean.  R.  and  A.  Taylor.  ^  Hie  reader  who 
vay  w  dasiroBs  of  further  informatioB  concerning  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  is 
laferreil  Co  Dr.  Grabe*s  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Oreek  Septuagint,  and 
aSao  to  the  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Woide  already  cited,  and  to  those  of  Dr.  MiU  and 
WdslMii,  prafiked  to  their  edhioiiB  of  the  New  Testament.  See  also  Michaelis^s 
latTCduliim  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  part  I  pp.  186—209,  and  Bishop 
Manb'a  moiea  in  part  ti.  pp.  648— C60.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  mannseript  in  his  CredibilHy  of  the  Gospel  History,  pan  ii.  chap.  147. 
(Works,  dvo.  Tol.  T.  pp.  953^256 ;  4tc.  raA,  iv.  pp.  44—46.) 
¥OL.  n.  10 
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all  of  which  are  of  the  same  sixe,  except  at  the  begimmig  of  a  hook, 
and  without  any  divisioDS  of  chajpters,  verses,  or  words,  but  with  ac- 
cents and  spirits.  The  shape  of  the  letters,  and  colour  of  the  ink, 
prove  that  it  was  written  throughout  by  one  and  the  same  carefid 
copyist.    The  abbreviations  are  few,  bemg  confined  chiefy  to  thoae 

words  which  are  in  general  abbreviated,  such  as  82,  KS,  IC,  XC, 
for  esof,  Ku^o(,  lifi9M^  ^psocy  Ood^  Lordf  JenUf  Chirt.  Originally 
this  manuscript  contained  the  entire  Greek  BiUe,  induding  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  in  which  respect  it  resembl^  none  so 
much  as  the  Gxlex  Alexandrinus,  though  no  two  manuscripts  vary 
more  m  their  readings.  The  Old  Testament  wants  the  first  forQr- 
six  ch^ters  of  Crenesb,  and  thirty-two  psalms,  viz.  bom  Psal.  cv.  to 
cxzxvii.  inclusive ;  and  the  New  Testament  wants  the  latter  part  of 
die  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viz.  all  after  chap.  ix.  verse  14,  and  ako 
Saint  Paul's  other  episdes  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the 
whole  book  of  Revelation.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  last  book, 
as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  modem  hand  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  it  is  said,  firom 
some  manuscript  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarion. 
In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have  also  been  retouched  by  a  mod- 
em but  careful  hand :  and  iiriien  the  person  who  made  these  amend- 
ments (whom  Michaelis  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning) 
found  various  readings  in  other  manuscripts  he  has  mtroduced  them 
into  the  Codex  Vadcanus,  but  has  still  preserved  the  origmal  text ; 
and  in  some  few  instances  he  has  ventured  to  erase  with  a  penknife. 
Various  defects,  both  in  orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this 
manuscript  was  executed  by  an  Egyptian  copyist  Instead  of  (TuXXih^, 
&c.  he  has  written  tfuXXi|fA4^  XtnH^d^  Xitfjb^^srai,  which  occurs 
only  jn  Coptic  or  Gneco-Coptic  BfSS.  He  has  also  written  ifteast 
for  8&0V,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebrated  Rosetta  inscription ;  Han^ 
totfov,  si^X^av,  dvsiXaro,  and  ^AfiA^ruforfl,  as  in  the  inscription  of  the 
Theban  Memnon ;  and  lujompv  and  yey^yav^  as  the  Alexandrians 
wrote  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus  Empiricus.  These  pe* 
culiarities  show  that  the  Codex  Vaticanus  exhibits  the  Egyptian  text, 
subsequent  to  the  third  century,  according  to  the  Alexandrine  Re* 
cenatcMi  of  Griesbacb,  and  the  Hesychian  Kecension  of  Hug. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  manuscript  was  collated  by  the 
editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polydott,  and  even  that  this  edition  was 
almost  entirely  ^en  firom  it :  but  Bishc^  Marsh  has  shown  by  actual 
comoarison  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  Vatican  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated  by  various 
eminent  critics,  firom  whose  extracts  Wetstein  collected  numerous 
various  readings :  but  the  latest  and  best  collation  is  that  by  Professor 
Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  m  1781 ;  the  results  of  which  are  noticed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  AldxMigh  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican 
Manuscript  is  indisputd[>le,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  be- 
tweea  its  comparative  value  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript; 
nor  b  there  any  absolute  and  universal  standard  by  which  their 
scYeral  excellencies  may  be  estimated.    With  regard  po  the  CNd 
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Testtment,  if  any  Greek  manuscript  were  now  extant,  containing  an 
txad  copy  of  the  several  books  as  they  were  originally  translated, 
such  naanuscript  would  be  perfect,  and  consequently  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  nearer  any  copy  comes  to  this  perfection,  the  more  valua- 
ble it  must  be,  and  nee  ten&.  In  its  present  state  die  Hebrew  Text 
cannot  -determine  fully  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  their  relaticm  to 
one  anodier ;  and  yet  as  that  text  receives  great  assistance  from  both, 
it  proves  that  both  deserve  our  highest  regard.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  neither  of  them  has  the  asterisks  of  Origen,  though  both 
of  tbem  were  transcribed  in  the  fifth  century ;  which  Dr.  Kennicott 
observes,^  is  (me  proof  that  they  were  not  taken  either  mediately  or 
immediate^  bom  the  Hexapla.  The  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  ma- 
nusci^  difer  from  eaph  omer  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  in  this ; 
— dnt,  as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  corrected  by  diffe- 
rent persons,  upon  difl^ent  principles ;  and  as  they  differ  greatly  in 
some  jdaces  in  their  mternoWms, — so  they  contain  many  words 
which  were  either  derived  from  diflferent  Greek  versions,  or  else 
were  txanakted  by  one  cmt  both  of  the  transcribers  themselves  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  was  consulted  by  them  at  the  time  of 
traoscnbmg. 

On  the  ground  of  its  internal  excellence,  Michaelb  preferred  the 
Vatican  manuscript  (for  the  New  Testament)  to  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinns.  If  however  that  manuscript  be  most  respectable  ^^ch  comes 
the  nearest  to  Origen's  Hexaplar  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  seems  to  claim  that  merit  in  preference  to  its  rival : 
but  if  it  be  thought  a  matter  of  superior  honour  to  approach  nearer 
die  old  Greek  verskm,  uncorrected  by  Origen,  that  merit  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  Vatican.' 

The  acomnpaimng  plate  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  Vatican  ma* 
noscript  fitum  a  fac^siinile  traced  m  the  year  1704  for  Dr.  Grabe, 
editor  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  noticed  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  author  has  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  de  moti  faUMd  fac-simile,  ever  executed  of  this  MS.  It 
was  made  by  Signor  ^cagni,  at  that  time  principal  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  ISirary,  and  is  now  preserved  among  Dr.  Grabe's  manu- 
scripts m  ibe  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  This  fac-simile  has  been 
moat  carefiilhr  and  accurately  copied,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bandinel,  the  keeper  of  that  noble  repository  of  literature,  to 
fAom  the  author  now  otkrs  his  acknowled^ents  for  his  kind  assis- 
tance OD  this  occaaon.  The  passage  represented  in  our  engraving, 
cootains  the  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Esduel,  erf"  which  die  foUowing  is  a  literal  English  ver»on  : 

1  DiB.  IL  B».  413-415.  ^     .     «^ 

•  Onor  Zwiffiii'i  Letter  to  Dr.  Gr»be,  dated  Rome,  Nov.  29, 1704, jn  Dr. 


Kfln^ott'o  Dkii!li.  pp.  408-411.  MleiiMlis,  vol.  ii.  port  i.  pp.  341—350.  Part 
n.  pp.  810— aao.  J.  L.  Hog,  Da  Anli^tato  Codicil  Vaticani  Ck^mmentatio.  Fn- 
In^i  m  Bri^aau,  1810, 4to. 
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lEZERIBL 


NNOWrrCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 
nrra* 
TIETHYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIPTHOFTHEMONth 

WHENIWASINTHEMTOST 

0FTHECAPTIVESBYT"E 

BIYERCHOBARAnd 

THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 

ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEFi 

FTHOFTHEMONTHTHIs 

WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFTbb 

CAPnVITYOFTHBKI 

N6JOACIHM      ANDCA 

HETHEWORDOFTHEUOTOE 

ZEKIELTHBSONOFBUZITHE 

PBIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEE8B 

TTHEBIVERCH^ 

BARANDUPONMEWAS 

THEHANDOFTHEISANDILOOKEDANDLO 

AWHIRLWNBCAMEOUTOF 

tHENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 

WITHIT 

No  fao-siiiule  edition  (like  that  of  the  Alexandrian  New  Testament 
by  Th.  Wdde  and  of  the  Old  Testament  now  printing  by  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Baber)has  ever  been  executed  of  the  nrecious  Vatican  manu- 
acript  During  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  tne  Abate  Spotetti  coo- 
templated  the  publication  of  it,  for  which  purpose  he  delivered  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope.  No  jfublic  permission  was  ever  given :  aod 
though  the  Pontiff's  private  judgment  was  not  unfavourable  lo  the 
undertakii^,  yet,  as  hb  indulgence  would  have  been  no  security 
against  the  vengeam^e  of  the  inquisition,  Spoletti  was  obliged  to  tbut- 
don  his  design.^  It  is,,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that  no  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  die  collation  of  manuscripts  m  the  Vatican, 
fi>r  Dr.  Holmes's  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagmt  version^  of  irtiich 
some  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page. 

1  MicbMUfl,  Tol.  U.  put  i.  p.  181.  pait  u.  p^,  644, 64Ck 


^jfiseicmK 


fcOC  T<A>€T-6 1"?;^  tWu> 

MHNineMnTMTOTMf1W»«' 
KAICrcuHMHNCNMeCCU 

no  T  A.MO  YTOYXOB  A>Mc*« 
HNO I  xe  HCKVO  lOTpAkjoi 

KA.i6iA.ONOPAxeicerncu. 

jTNToyMHNOC    TOT«« 
Toexoc  TOn€MnTONT«« 
^XMA.Xu>CfXC  TOr^ACl 

MCTOAorocKYn  foc  le 
2eKf  hKyion  ^ofxetTOtt 

ief6KeNrHXA.^*AlCJM6 
niTOTnO  TAM  OYT077Q* 

n  N  A^CSklfONHfXC  TOKn» 
BOpf X  K  »^«  'WC  ^  €KH  Me  ttw 

AMCwKrrtu 


'  ''  //        -    ■    /    ^         •      ^ 
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^  S.  ACCOVNT  OF  KANUSCRirro  (ENTIRE  OR  IN  PART)  CONTAINING  THE 
SXPTVAGUfT  OR  GREEK  VERSION  OF  THE.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Codez  CoUanianus.  — II.  The  Codex  Scarramanus.  —  III.  The 
Codex  CMeriinus.  —  IV.  The  Codez  CtesareuSf  ArgenteuSj  or  Ar» 
gmio^Pwrpwreus.  —  V.  The  Codex  AtMbrosiams.  —  YL  The  Codex 
Coidimama.  —  Tn,  The  Codex  BaHUo-Vatitanm. —  Vm.  The 
Codex  TnieeHsis. 

It  is  DOC  jvecisely  known  what  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
i^ersion  of  the  (Md  Testament  are  extant.  The  highest  number  of 
those  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  for  his  splendid  edition 
of  this  verskxi  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  JVtne  of  them  are 
described,  as  being  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  as  having  fur- 
nished lain  with  Sie  most  important  of  the  various  readings,  with 
which  his  first  volume  b  enriched :  besides  these  he  has  noticed 
nxtf4hne  others,  written  m  cursive  or  small  characters,  and  which 
have  fikewise  fiunished  him  with  various  lections.  Of  these  manu- 
scripts the  fbOowing  are  more  partk^ularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  ac- 
couDt  of  ifaor  rari^  and  value.^ 

L  The  C^Ex  CoTTONiANUs  b  not  only  the  most  antient  but  the 
most  oonect  maDOScript  that  b  extant.  It  was  originally  brought 
&OIB  Philippi  by  two  Greek  bishops,  who  presented  it  to  King  Henry 
VUL  whom  they  informed  that  tradition  reported  it  to  have  &en  the 
idemkal  copjr,  which  had  bekii^ed  to  the  celebrated  Qngen,  who 
irod  in  the  former  half  d*  the  third  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 
it  ID  Sr  John  Fixtescue,  her  precqUor  m  Greek,  who,  de9irou8  of 
preserring  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  in  the  Cottonian  libraqr.  Thb 
precious  manuflcrij^  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire 
which  ooDsumed  Cotton  House  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1731. 
E^ueea  fin^sients  are  all  that  now  remidn,  and  of  these,  both  the 
leaves,  and  ooneequendy  the  writmg  in  a  just  prdp<Nrtkm,  are  contract- 
ed into  a  Ins  <x>mpass ;  so  that  what  were  liffge  are  now  smaQ  capi- 
tals. Hex  fragments  are  at  present  deposited  m  the  British  Mu- 
seum.^ 

In  its  moDsl  state,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  contained  one  hundred 
and  aixty^ve  leaves,  in  the  quarto  »ze ;  it  b  written  on  vellum,  in 
oDcial  characters,  the  line  running  along  tl)e  whole  width  of  the  page, 
and  each  line  consisting,  in  general,  of  twen^-seven,  rarely  of  thirty 
letters.  These  letters  are  almost  every  where  of  the  same  length, 
eicqyting  tlutt  at  the  end  of  a  line  they  are  occasionally  some^at 

^  Ov  deaeriptioiis  are  chiefly  abridged  from  Dr.  Holmes's  Pr«iatio  ad  Penta- 
eodtnii,  cap.  li.  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  critical  edition  of  the  Septna- 


giat  version,  pnbhshed  at  Oxford,  in  1796,  folio. 

*  Cbtakgus  Btbliothece  Cottoniane,  p.  365.    (folio,  1802.)    Casley's  Catalogue 
oTMSS.  in  the  King*8  Library,  pp.  viii.  ix. 
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lessy  and  in  some  instances  are  mteriined  w  written  over  the  Boe. 
like  aD  other  veiy  antient  manuscripts,  it  has  no  accents  or  qiirits, 
nor  any  distinction  of  words,  verses,  or  chapters.  The  wnrds  are, 
fctf  the  most  part,  written  at  fuU  length,  with  the  exception  (^  the  well 

known  and  frequent  abbreviations  of  KG  KN,  02,  eN,  for 
Ku^  and  Ku#i«v,  Lord^  and  eeo(,  esov,  Crod.  Certain  consonants, 
vowels,  oad  diphthongs  are  also  interdianged.^  The  coherence  of 
the  Gre^k  text  is  very  close,  except  where  it  is  divided  by  the  inter- 
positioD  of  the  very  curious  paintings  or  illuminations  with  which  this 
manuscript  is  decorated.  These  pictures  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within  square  firames,  c^  one 
or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not  exceeding  two  mches  in  height ; 
and  these  frames,  which  are  four  inches  square,  are  occasionally 
divided  into  two  compartments.  Hie  heads  are  perhaps  too  large, 
but  the  attitudes  and  draperies  have  considerable  merit :  and  they  are 
by  competent  judges  preferred  to  the  miniatures  that  adoin  the  Vi- 
enna manuscript,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  81.  infra.  Twenty-one  firag- 
ments  of  these  illuminations  were  engraved,  in  1744,  on  two  large 
folio  plates,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Planta,  the  present  principal  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  that  more  fragments  must  have  been  preserved  thaa 
the  eighteen  which  now  remain ;  because  none  of  those  engraved  are 
now  to  be  met  with.^  On  an  examination  of  the  Codex  Coctonianus, 
with  a  view  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  one  of  its  firagmoats  for  this 
work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulverised  and  carbonised  state,  so 
that  no  accurate  copy  could  be  taken.  The  annexed  engraving  therefore 
is  copied  fit)m  that  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.'  The  subject  on  the 
right-hand  of  Plate  2.  is  Jacob  delivering  his  son  Benjamin  to  his 
brethren,  that  they  mav  go  a  second  time  into  Egypt  and  buy  com 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  passage  of  Genesb,  which  it  b  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  is  en.  xliii.  13,  14.,  of  which  the  fidlowing  is  a 
representation  in  ordinary  Greek  characters :  the  words  preserved 
being  in  capital  letters. 

1  These  permutelioiis  were  a  fruitful  eonree  of  errors  in  msauscrtpts.  Some  in- 
stances of  them  are  given  infTa^  Chap.  VIII. 

S  CataloguB  Bibliothece  Cottoniane,  p.  365. 

9  Vetuata  Monnmeiita,  qus  ad  Rerum  Bntsnniearum  memoriam  eonservaiidain 
Societas  Antkmariorum  sumptu  suo  edenda  curavit.  Londini,  1747,  fidio.  torn.  i. 
piijcra.  Nos.VI.etVn. 
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KArrONAAEA^ONTMOv  XajSm  xai  aim 
rrANTEXKATABHTEnPOJ  cov  »&{« 

nON.OA£92MOT^nH  ufMv  x«;iv  svoof 
TIONTOTA190PnnOT-KAI  flUroiTriiXDU  rov 

AAEA«ONTMnNTON  Iva  mu  m  Bivi 
AM£IN-£raM£NrAFKA6<m^4r63ev(J 
MAIHTEKNaMAI 

In  English,  thus: 

ALSOYOURBROTHER  take,  and  a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe  ma 

N.ANDMAYGbGIVE  you  favour  be 
FORETHEMANTHAT  he  may  send  back 
YOURBROTHER  and  Benj 
AMIN-ASFORMEAS  I  have  been  be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM  bereaved. 

Tlie  suUect  on  the  left-hand  of  the  same  plate  is  Joseph's  mter- 
Tiew  wkh  ms  brethren  in  his  own  housei  on  their  return  into  Egypt* 
It  iUustntes  Genesis  xliii.  30,  31.,  and  is  as  follows : 

TPB*ETOrAPTAENTEPA  aucou 
TnA^^EA^OATTOT-KAIEZHrA  xXautfor 
EISEAeilNAEEUTOTAMEIov,  nXau^ 
ENEKEI-KAINIYAMEN02T0  vpifMrov 
fSEAeONENEKPATETSATe-xai  Ifcs 
Uago&ST9  agrwg. 

In  English,  thus: 

And  JfMeph  was  Discomposed* 
FORbisBOWELSYEARNED 

TOWARDSmSBROTHER-ANDheSOUGht  where  to  weep- 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISGHAMBer,  he  we 
PTTHERE-ANDWHENHEHADWASHED  his  face,  and 
cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINED  himself-  and  said 
Kt  on  bread. 

Tbe  krmr  Greek  characters  at  the  foot  of  Plate  1.  are  copied 
from  the  dard  plate  of  Mr.  Astle's  work  on  the  Orion  of  Writmg : 
tbey  ethibit  the  four  first  words  of  Gen.  xiv.  17.  of  the  same  size  as 
>a  ibe  Codex  Ckittomanus  Geneseus,  before  the  calamitous  fire  above 
noticed.  The  loes  of  the  coosimied  parts  of  diis  predous  manuscript 
would  have  been  irreparable,  had  not  extracts  cS  its  various  readings 
beat  made  bjfdiAreiit  teamed  men,  wfaich  have  been  preserved  to 
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die  present  time.  Thus  the  colktioiis  of  it  by  Archbishop  Usher  and 
Patrick  Young,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  print- 
ed in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  Edition  of 
the  Bible.  Archbishop  Usher's  autograph  collation  b  deposited  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  among  the  other  MSS.  of  that  distmguished 
prelate.  The  principal  virioas  readings,  noted  by  Dr.  Gale,  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  are  oatered  in  the  margin  of  an  Aldine 
edition  of  the  Greek  Version,  which  subsequently  belonged  to  the 
late  Dr.  Kennicott.  But  the  most  valuable  coIlatioQ  is  that  made  in 
the  year  1703,  by  Dr.  Grabe,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  palaeography, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  whence  me  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Owen  published  it  at  London,  in  1778,  in  an  8vo.  volume, 
entitled  CoUatio  Codicis  CotUmiani  Gen/eseoscumEditumeRamanay 
a  viro  darissimo  Joanne  Emesti  Orabejam  olimfaUa  ;  nuncdemum 
summd  curd  ediia  ah  Henrico  Owen^  J\£D.  S.  U.  S.  —  Dr.  Holmes 
has  chiefly  followed  Grabe's  extract  of  various  readings,  m  his  critical 
edidon  of  the  Septuagint,  but  he  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of 
Archbishop  Usher's  collation.^ 

The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  the  most  antient  manuscript  of  any  pan 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  extant.  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
written  towards  the  end  of^efourthy  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jifth 
centuiy ;  and  it  seldom  agrees  with  any  manuscript  or  printed  edi- 
tion, except  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in 
B).  66—73.  of  the  present  volume.  There  are  according  to  Dr. 
olmes,  at  least  twenty  instances  in  which  this  manuscript  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  ordinal  Hebrew  more  accurately  than  any  other 
exemplars. 

II.  III.  The  Codices  Sabravianus  (now  in  the  Public  Library 
of  the  Academy  at  Leyden),  and  Coubertinus  (formerly  numbered 
3084  among  tbe  Colbm  MSS.,  but  at  present  deposited  m  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Paris),  are  disdnct  parts  of  the  same  manuscript.  The 
Codex  Sarravianus  is  defective  m  those  very  leaves,  viz.  seven  m  Ex* 
odus,  thirteen  in  Leviticus,  and  two  in  Nunobers,  which  are  found  in 
the  Colbertine  manuscript ;  the  writing  of  which,  as  well  as  the  tex- 
ture of  the  vellum,  and  Other  peculiarities,  agree  so  closely  with  those 

y  of  the  Codex  Sarravianus,  as  to  demonstrate  their  perfect  identity. 

^  These  manuscripts  are  neatly  written  oa  thin  velhim,  in  uncial  letters, 

with  which  some  round  characters  are  mtermixed,  the  ink  of  which 
is  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  The  contractions  or  abbreviations,  per- 
mutations of  letters,  &ic.  are  the  same  which  are  founds  in  the  Ccxiex 
Cottonianus.  These  two  Codices,  as  they  are  termed,  mav  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  To  some  paragrapl:^  of  tne  book 
of  Leviticus,  titles  or  heads  have  been  prefixed,  evidently  by  a  later 
hand. 


1  Another  eollaiiin  was  made  by  th«  emiiMiit  critie,  Gmiiw,  yA»  bifUy  < 
mended  the  Codex  CottoniHiiH  in  two  dieMftatiom  publiihed  bj  him  et  Gettii^ 
in  1744  and  1745.  Cniiias*8  collation  sobieqttenUy  leU  into  Uie  hands  of  Bmtm- 
ffer,  the  editor  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Septuagint  pnbliihed  at  Zorieh  in 
173Q— 1733.    It  ia  not  at  preeent  known  what  has  become  of  thie  eollatioB. 
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IV.  Hie  Co]>K3L  C  JBSAHEUs  (whicfa  IS  also  frequently  called  the  Co- 
bcxAbgkjyteus,  and  Codex  AiiGeNTso-PuiiFuiixus,  because  it  is 
fiiiteo  in  silver  letters  on  purple  ffetlum)^  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
liniy  at  Vienna.    17he  letters  are  beaumul  but  thick,  pardy  round  and 
pmtysqpiare.      In  size,  it  approximates  to  the  quarto  form  :  it  consists 
of  twenty-six  leaves  ond|y,  the  first  twenty-four  of  which  contain  a  frag- 
nentof  die  book  of  Genesis,  viz.  from  chapter  iii.  4.  to  chap.  viii. 
24.:  the  two  last  oontain  a  fragment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  viz.  chap- 
ter xnv.  verses  21—49.     In  Wetsteb's  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  these  two  leaves  are  denoted  by  the  letter  N.  The 
fifsttveoty-ibiir  leaves  are  ornamented  widi  fcMr^-eight  curious  mi- 
nn&ire  paintings,  ^nrhich  Lambecius  refers  to  the  a^e  of  Constantine; 
but,  &om  the  shape  of  the  letters,  this  manuscript  is  rather  to  be  as" 
aped  to  die  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  these  pictures,  the   divine  prescience  and  providence  are  repre- 
sented by  a  hand  proceeding  out  of  a  cloud  :  and  they  exhibit  inte- 
resting specimens  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  amusements  of  those 
eiAy  ^mesA     From  the  occurrence  of  the  words  xh-cjvoc  (kiidnat) 
Instead  of  xP^uwoc  (ckitonat)f  and  AjSiftfXAc  {Abimelek)  instead  of  AjSh 
mXcx  {A}nmdech)j  Dr.  Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was 
written  by  Actadon.     Vowels,  consonants,  he.  are  interchanged  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  and  similar  abbrevia- 
tkxis  are  likewise  found  in  it.     In  some  of  its  readings  the  Codex 
Cssareos  resembles  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.    In  his  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  published  in  1795,  and  containing  a  specimen  of 
his  proposed  new  ecudon  of  the  Septuagint  version  with  various  lec- 
tions,* Dr.  Holmes  printed  the  entire  text  of  this  MS.  which  had  been 
eoUated  and  revised  for  him  by  Professor  Alter,  of  Vienna :  and  he 
also  gave  an  engraved  fac-simile,  of  the  whole  of  its  seventh  page. 
From  this  fiio-simile  our  specimen  is  copied  in  Plate  5.  No.  2.     It  is 
the  sevemeeDlh  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sSf  and  runs  thus  in  ordinary  Greek  characters. 


^  The  wUe  fert  j-eigrfat  embeUiihineiitB  are  engraTen  in  the  third  yolume  of  Ltm- 
becins'i  Goaunentorionim  de  aufustiasiina  bibliotheca  Cvsarea-Vindobonenri  libri 


wiiL  C^mdchaum  1665—1679,  fofio,  8  yols.)    They  are  also  republished  in  Neneli- 
Breriaroni  et  Supnlementom  Commentarioram  bibliothecn  Cnearee-Vindo- 
rViadoboae,  6  parte  in  2  vols,  folio),  Tol.  1.  pp.  55-— 102 :  and  again  in 


the  tkind  txmk  or  Tolume  of  KoHarina'!  eecond  edition  of  Lambecitu'e  Commentarii 
(VindoboiiB,  176&— 1782,  8  vole,  folio.)  Montfiuicon'a  fac-nmile  of  the  tjpe  (Pa- 
iBopaahia  Greca,  p.  194.)  baa  been  made  familiar  to  Engliih  readers  by  a  portion 
of  ii  which  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  AsUe  (on  the  Orifin  of  Writing,  plate  iii.  p, 
70.)  ;  hot  his  engrayer  is  said  by  Mr.  Dibdin  (Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.i.  p. 
zirr.)  to  have  deriated  from  the  original,  and  to  have  executed  the  fae-sinule  in  too 
D.  has  himself  giyen  a  most  beautifnl  iac-simUe  of  one  of 


^  a  manner.    Mr. 

tke  pictores  of  this  MS.  in  the  third  Tolame  of  his  Bibliographical  and  Antiquarian 
Toor  in  France  and  Germany. 

s  Honorabili  et  adraodmn  neyerendo,  Shnte  Barrington,  LL.  D.  Episcopo  Da- 
■aliMcaai,  EpisKoki,  eomplexa  Genesin  ex  Codioe  Purporeo-Argenteo  CflBsareo- 
Vindobanensi  exprssssm,  et  Testamenti  Veteris  Grsci,  Versionis  Septuaffinta- 
yirmfis  com  Variis  Lectionibns  denuo  edendi,  Specimen.  Dedit  Robertns  Holmes, 
8.  T.  P.  e  CoOegio  Noyo,  et  nuperrime  Poblicns  in  Academia  O^oniensi  Poetices 
Prsleetv.  Owmi,  BfDCCXCV.  folio. 
¥OU  If.  11 


as  Account  of  JUofiifwryte  ^ait  I.  Cb.  0. 

ElSAMUrAS'BAaASTZZOAOIfilinBIZZTN 
AHTBZQfAYTIUCBTATOAIIAXmitAIArro 
AnOTHZKOmnnriUiBAZIAKaRdZTHN 
KCMAAAATHHIAYH : 

In  English,  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  idiom  of  our  language  will  allow : 

Andthekingofsodomwentout-tome 
ethimafterhisreturjt 
fbomtheslaughteroftherings-tothe 
yalletofsave : 

V.  The  Codex  AiCBROsrANrs  derives  its  name  &om  the  Ambro- 
san  Library  at  Iffilan,  where  it  is  preserved ;  it  is  probably  as  dd  as 
the  seventh  century.  This  manuscript  is  a  large  square  quarto  (by 
Montfaucon  ernmeously  termed  a  folio),  written  in  three  columns  m  a 
round  uncial  character.  Hie  accents  and  spirits  however  have  evi- 
dent been  added  by  a  kter  hand. 

VI.  The  Codex  UoiSLnaANus  originally  belonged  to  M.  Seguier, 
Chancellor  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
munificent  collector  of  biblical  manuscripts,  from  whom  it  passed,  bv 
hereditary  succession,  to  the  Due  de  Coislin.  From  his  library  it 
was  transferred  into  that  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Germain-Des-Prez, 
and  thence  into  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  where  it  now  is.  Accord- 
ing to  Montfaucon,  by  whom  it  is  particularly  described,^  it  is  m  quar- 
to, and  was  written  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character,  in  the  sixths 
or  at  the  latest  in  the  ieventh  century.  But  the  accents  and  ^nrits 
have  been  added  by  a  comparatively  recent  hand.  It  consists  ot  two 
hundred  and  twen^-six  leaves  of  vellum,  and  formeriy  contained  the 
octateuch  (that  is  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  those  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth),  the  two  books  of  Samuel  and  die  two  books  of 
Kings :  but  it  is  now  considerably  mutilated  by  the  injuries  of  dme. 
The  copyist  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  inscription,  which  he  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  —  Bap^^  ^a^  Bfipmi^y  04r$;  strrtv  ggtuveu^uvw^  Xo- 
701  ^ftf^,  -» that  is,  Bagritftlh  in  HefrretP,  tohick  being  interpreted  i$ 
(or  means)  the  Wards  of  Days,  or  the  history  of  iSe  days^  i.  e.  the 
history  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation.  This  word  Ba^^s^  {Bare^ 
seth"!  IS  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  word  n»{yyQ  (BeRESHiTH)  in  the 
beginnings  which  is  the. first  word  b  the  book  ot  Genesis.  Mont- 
faucon further  observed  that  this  manuscript  contained  readines  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  and  his  remark  is  con* 
firmed  by  Dr.  Holmes,  so  far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch. 

Vn.  The  Codex  Basilio-Vaticanus  is  die  last  of  die  MSS.  in 
uncial  characters  collated  by  Dr.  H.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  Cahbria,  whence  it  was  transferred  by  Pietro  Memnid,  su- 
perior of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil  at  Rome  into  die  li- 
brary of  his  mcmastery ;  and  thence  it  passed  into  the  papal  Ebraxy  of 

1  BibfiotiMca  Coiiliiuiiia,  olim  SefUMmna,  feiio,  Pirin,  1738L 
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the  Vatiean,  where  it  is  now  numbered  2,106.  It  is  written  on  vel- 
ims,  in  oblong  leaning  uncial  characters  \  and  according  to  Montfau- 
coo  was  executed  b  the  ninth  century.  Dr.  Holmes  considers  it  to 
be  a  manuscript  of  considerable  value  and  importance,  which,  though 
in  many  rejects  it  corresponds  with  other  MSS.  collated  by  him, 
yet  contains  scMne  vduable  lections  which  are  no  where  else  to  be 
finmd.  On  this  account  it  is  to  be  resetted  that  the  Codex  Basilio- 
Vaticanus  is  imperfect  both  at  the  begmning  and  end. 

VUL  The  Codex  Turicensis  is  numbered  262  in  Afr.  Parson's 
catalogue  of  MSS.  collated  for  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  his  ccmtinu- 
atioo  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Septuagint  commenced  by  the 
kte  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  book  of 
Psahns,  ibe  writbg  of  which  proves  it  to  have  been  executed  at 
least  in  the  eleventh  centuir,  if  not  much  earlier ;  and  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  leaves  of  extremely  thin  pur[de  vellum ; 
and  die  aihrer  characters  and  golden  initial  letters  are  in  many  parts 
so  decayed  by  the  consuming  hand  of  time,  as  to  be  with  difficult 
k^e.  The  portions  of  the  psalms  wantmg  m  this  MS.  are  Psaf. 
i. — XXV.;  XXX.  1.  —  xxxvi.  20.;  xli.  5.  —  xliii.  2. ;  Iviii.  13.  — *• 
Ex.  4. ;  Ixiv.  1 1.  Ixxi.  4.  \  xcii.  3.  — xciii.  7.  and  xcvi.  12.— ^xcvu.  8. 
Several  of  the  antient  ecclesiastical  hymns,  which  form  part  of  this 
MS.,  are  abo  mutilated.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  know  that 
diose  poctkns  of  the  psalms  which  are  deficient  in  the  Codices,  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Vaticanus,  may  be  supplied  fix>m  the  Codex  Turicen- 
sis r'  and  this  circumstance,  it  should  seem,  occasioned  the  generally 
aocurale  traveller,  Mr.  Coxe  (whose  error  has  been  implicith^  copied 
by  succeedmg  writers)  to  state  that  the  MS.  here  described  once 
lumed  part  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.^ 


%  4  ACCOUIffT  OF  THB   PftfNClPAL  MANVSCBirTS  CONTAUnNa  TBS   NEW 
TBSTAaSNT   ENTIRE  OR  IN   PART. 

I.  The  Codez  CaHomanus  (Titus  C  JTF.^— 11.  The  Codex  Sexa,  qr 
Gmtabrigiensis.  —  in.  The  Codex  Ephremi.  —  lV.  The  Codez 
ClarmmUanus.  —  Y.  The  Codex  Argenteus.  —  VI.  The  Codex  Re- 
9€r^^  rf  St.  Matthew* s  Gospel  in  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin.  ~  YU. 
7%e  Cbdex  Laudiams  d.  —  YIII.  The  Codex  Boemeriamu.  -^IX. 
TheCbdex  Cyprius.  —  X.  The  Codex  Basileensis  E.  —  XI.  The 
Codex  SanrOermanensis.  —  XII.  The  Codex  Augiensis. — XIU. 
The  Codex  JLtrleianus,  5598 — XIV.  The  Codex  Regius  or  Ste- 
ph4miii.  —  XY.  The  Codex  Ufenbachianus. —  XYh  The  Codices 
ManmersSuttoniani.  —  XTH.  Hie  Codices  Mosguenses. —  XYIII. 
The  Odex  Brixiensis.  —  XIX.  Other  MSS.  vnritten  in  smaU  cha^ 
raders  and  deserving  of  especial  notice^  viz.  1.  The  Codex  Basileensis^ 

I  Thi  preeeding  dewriptiim  of  tk*  Codex  TarieeiMM  is  abridged  from  Professor 

"^ DO  tnct,  addrsssed  to  Cardinal  Qairini,  and  entitled  <<  De  antiqaia* 

BibliotheciB  Grteco  Psalmonim  Libro,  in  Membrana  pttrpurea 

I  ae  ntteris  avgenteis  ezairato  Eptfltola.  Torici.    MDCCXLVlJl."  4to. 
S  See  Coxa's  TraTols  in  Switferknd,  in  Tinkerton's  Colleelion  of  Voyages  and 
Tr«TeU,  Tol.  vi.  p.  972.  4to. 
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h^%  TkeCbdezCbrsaubncciifts.  — 3.  The  Codex  MatUfartiaMMs, 
—  i.  The  Codex  Regius^50.  —  S.  The  Codex  Ldeesirensis.  —  6. 
The  Codex  Vindoboneiuis.  —  7.  The  Codex  Ebnmaxtts.  —  ^KJL 
Notice  of  the  CoUatxons  of  the  BarherM  and  Veksian  Manuscripts, 

The  autographs,  or  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testameat,  which 
were  written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  amanuenses 
under  their  immediate  inspection/  have  long  sbce  perished ;  and 
we  have  no  information  whatever  concerning  their  history.  The 
pretended  autograph  of  Su  Mark's  Gospel  at  Venice  is  now  known 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  coot  of  the  Latin  version,^  and  no  ex* 
isting  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  higher  than 
the  K>tirth  century ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  still  later  date*  Some 
contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  others  ccxnprise  par- 
ticular books  or  fragments  of  books ;  and  there  are  several  which 
contain,  not  whole  books  arranged  according  to  their  usual  order,  but 
detached  portions  or  lessons  (ovaTvcjtftsi^),  appointed  to  be  read  oa 
certab  dap  in  the  puUic  service  of  the  Christian  church ;  from 
which  again  whole  books  have  been  put  together.  These  are  called 
Lectionaria,  and  are  of  two  sorts:  1.  Evangelisteriay  containing 
lessons  from  the  four  Goq>els ;  and,  2.  Apostohu^  comprising  lessons 
from  the  Acts  and  £pistles,  and  sometimes  only  the  Episdes  them- 
selves. When  a  manuscript  contains  both  parts,  Michaelis  says 
that  it  is  called  ApoitdUh-Eiangelion.  Forty-six  Ev^elisteria  were 
collated  by  Grieabach  for  the  four  Gospels  of  hb  edition  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  seven  Lectbnaria  or  Apostoli,  for  the  Acts  and 
Episdes.'  Some  manuscripts,  again,  have  not  only  the  Greek  text, 
but  are  accompanied  with  a  version,  which  is  either  interlined,  or  in 
a  parallel  column  :  these  are  called  Codices  BUingues.  The  great- 
est number  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Latin  version  is,  in  gene- 
ral, one  of  those  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  As  there 
are  extant  Sjrriac-Arabic  and  Gotfaic-Latb  manuscripts,  Michaelis 
thinks  it  probable  that  there  formerly  existed  Greek-Syriac,  Greek- 
Gothic,  and  odier  manuscripts  of  that  kmd,  in  which  the  original  and 
some  version  were  written  together.^  Where  a  transcriber,  instead 
of  copying  from  one  and  the  same  antient  manuscript,  selects  from 
several  U^se  readings,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  die  best,  the  man- 
uscript so  transcribed  is  termed  a  Codex  Criiicus, 

1  Saint  Paul  dictated  most  of  his  epistles  to  amanaenses ;  baft,  to  proTent  the 
circulation  of  spurious  letters,  he  wrote  the  concluding  bencMtiction  with  his  own 
hand.  Compare  Rom.  xvL  22.  Oal.  vi.  11.  and  2  Thew.  iii.  17,  la  with  1  Cor. 
zri.  21. 

8  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  11.  Ch.  II.  Sect.  III.  «  V.  infra. 

3  Griesbach,  Prolog,  ad.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  cxiz.— cxzii.  In  the  second  to- 
lume  of  his  Symbole  Critics)  (pp.  3—30.)  Dr.  G.  has  described  eleven  importaai 
Evangelisteria,  which  had  either  been  not  collated  before,  or  werenewlv  eTamiwid 
and  collated  by  himself.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  161—163.  part  li.  639, 640. 
The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  has  described  a  si^Mib  Evaiuroliskeriiim,  snd  has  given 
fitc-eimiles  of  its  ornaments,  in  the  first  volome  of  his  fiibUocnphieal  DecanMron, 
pp.  zcii. — ^xciv.  This  precious  manuscript  is  supposed  to  nave  been  written  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh,  or  earlj  in  the  thirteenth  oontary.  The  i" 
are  executed  with  singular  beauty  and  deheaey. 

4  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.|,vgl.  ii.  part  I  p.  164. 
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Besides  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  which  hare  been 
abeadj  described,^  the  foUowing  are  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  every  description,  which  are  more  peculiarly 
wordiy  of  notice. 

L  The  Codex  Cottonianus  (Htus  C.  XV.),  preserved  b  the 
Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  most  precious  frag- 
meot  of  the  foni  Gospels,  written  in  sflver  letters  on  a  faded  purple 
ground.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  (if  not  the  most  antient)  manuscript 
of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  that  is  extant ;  and  contains, 

(1.)  Part  of  Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXVL 
T.  57.  and  ending  with  v.  65.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(2.)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXVII.  v. 
26w  and  ending  with  v.  34.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(3L)  Part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XIV.  v.  % 
and  ending  with  v.  10.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(4)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XV.  v.  15. 
and  ending  with  v. '22.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

h  die  accompanying  Plate  3.  No.  1.  we  have  given  a  fac<«mile 
of  Mm  XIV.  6.  from  tins  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a  re- 
in ordinary  Greek  characters,  with  the  corresponding 


Elngliah  versicn. 

AETEIATTaOIz  '  SaITHUNTOHIMJs 

ETOEIMEraO  lAMTHEW 

i&OXKAIHAAH  AYANDTHETRU 

eiAKAraZflH  THANDTHELIFE 

0TAI2EPXETAI  NOMANCOMEtb 

nporroNriTPA  untotheftHr 

EIMHaIEMOy  BUTBYMb 

The  words  1H20T2  {Jesw)  0EO2  {Goi),  KYPIOZ  {Lord),  TIOS 
(&»)  and  ^OTHP  (Sawottr),  are  written  m  letters  of  gold ;  the  duree 
fint  with  contractions  similar  to  those  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
aod  Codex  Bezs.  This  precious  fragment  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  executed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  at  the  latest  m  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  fifth  century. 

U.  The  Codex  Bezje,  also  called  the  Codex  Cantabrioiensis, 
is  a  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  containing  the  four  gospels  and 
che  acts  of  the  aposdes.  It  is  deposited  in  the  public  library  of  the 
nnirershy  of  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  celebrated 
Theodore  Beza,  in  the  year  1681.  Ol  diis  manuscript,  which  is 
written  on  vellum,  m  quarto,  without  accents  or  marks  of  aspira- 
to,  or  spaces  between  the  words,  the  accompanying  fac-simile  will 
convey  an  idea.  It  represents  the  first  three  verses  of  die  fifth 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Kip- 

>  8ee  pp.  6&— 73.  of  tlufl  yolnina  lor  an  aceoant  of  the  Alaxaiidnan  Uamuoript, 
aa  pp.  74->-.77.  for  that  of  the  Valicttn. 
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lings  &c-ainile  edtttoo  of  the  Gxlex  Bezs,  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1793,  oi  which  an  account  is  given  in  p.  89.  infra.  We  have 
placed  the  Latb  w^tr  the  Chreek,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  withm 
the  compass  of  an  octavo  page.  The  following  is  a  literal  En^ish 
version  of  this  fac-simile. 

Matt  V.  1—3. 
ARDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUN'nUN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWNCAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 

BL£SSEDiiJ2J5THEPOORINSPt:FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

Six^-six  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  much  torn  and  mutilated, 
and  ten  of  them  have  been  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 

Tbtt  Codex  Bezm  is  noted  with  the  letter  D.  by  Wetstein  and 
Ciiiesbach*  In  the  Crreek  it  is  defective,  from  the  beginning  to 
Matt.  i.  30.,  and  in  the  Latin  to  Matt.  i.  12.  In  the  Latin  it  has 
likewise  the  foUowing  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  vi.  20.  — *•  ix.  2. ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
1 — 12. ;  John  i.  16.  —  ii.  26. ;  Acts  viii.  29.  — x.  14. ;  xxii.  10 — 
20. ;  and  from  xxii.  29.  to  the  end.  The  Gospeb  are  arranged  in 
the  usual  order  of  the  Latin  manuscripts,  Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.  It  has  a  considerable  number  ot  corrections,  some  of  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Griesbach ;  and  some  of  the  pages,  con- 
taining Matt  iii.  8—16.  John  xviii.  13. — xx.  13.  and  Mark  xv.  to 
the  end,  are  written  by  a  later  hand,  which  Wetstein  refers  to  the 
tenth  century,  but  Griesbach  to  the  twelfth.  The  Latm  versbn  is 
that  which  was  in  use  befcnre  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  is  usually  call- 
ed the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymian  version.  In  the  margm  of 
the  Greek  part  of  the  manuscript  there  are  inserted  the  Ammonian 
sections,  evidently  by  a  later  hand ;  and  die  words  a^,  ceXq^  aow 
Xs/s,  uis  €n/p(Sj  are  occasionally  interspersed,  radicating  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Amyw^iumij  or  lessons  read  in  the  church.  The 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Go^els  are  sometimes  written  in  the  mar- 
gin, sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  page.  But  aH  these  notations  are 
manifesdv  the  work  of  several  persons  and  of  difierent  ages.  The 
date  of  this  manuscript  has  been  much  contested.  Those  critics  who 
give  it  the  least  anti<piity,  assien  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
Wetstein  supposed  it  to  be  of  the  fifth  century.  Michaelis  was  of 
opinion,  that  of  aH  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  this  is  the  most  an- 
tient.  Dr.  Kipfing,  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  fac-simile,  thought 
it  much  older  than  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  that  it  must  hare 
been  written  in  the  second  cenmry.  On  comparing  it  with  Greek 
bscriptions  of  different  ages,  Bishop  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that  k  can- 
not have  been  written  later  than  the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  may 

t  Gootraetod  far  Srarr.    Th9  Greek  s  oivi,  for  mrCTMATI ;  and  the  Laftin 

SPU,  for  8PIRITV. 
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bave  been  written  even  two  or  three  centuries  earlier :  and  he  finally 
oQosiders  it  prior  to  all  the  manuscripts  extant,  except  the  Codex 
Vaticanas,  and  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century,  which  perhaps  is  the 
true  date,  if  an  opinbn  may  be  hazarded  where  so  much  uncertainty 
prevails. 

Weistein  was  of  opinion,  from  eleven  coincidences  which  he 
tbongbt  he  had  discovered,  that  this  was  the  identical  manuscript  cd- 
hted  at  Alexandria  in  616,  for  the  Philoxenian  or  later  Syriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this  is  a  groundless  supposidon.  It  is 
however  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  readings  bv  which  the 
Codex  Beze  is  distinguished  are  found  in  the  Syriac,  Cfoptic,  Sahi- 
dic,  aid  in  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian-Syriac  version.  As  the 
reaifii^  of  this  manuscript  frequently  agree  with  the  Latin  versions 
beixe  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and  with  the  Vulgate  or  present  Latm 
tnmsbtion,  Weistein  was  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  text  was  altered 
ipMn  the  Latin  versbn,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  writer  of  the  Co* 
dex  Beze  departed  •  irom  the  lections  of  the  Greek  manuscript  or 
manoacripts  whence  he  copied,  (fnd  introduced  in  their  stead,  from 
some  Latm  version,  readings  which  were  warranted  by  no  Crreek  ma« 
ouseript.  This  charge  Sender,  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Bishop 
Uarsli  have  endeavoured  to  refute  ;  and  their  verdict  has  been  gene- 
taBy  recehred.  Matthaei,  liowever,  revived  the  charge  of  Wetstein, 
and  eoDsidered  the  text  as  extremely  corrupt,  and  suspected  that 
some  LuiB  monk,  who  was  but  indifferendy  skilled  in  Greek,  wrote 
in  die  msfgin  of  his  New  Testament  various  passages  fi*om  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  which  seemed  to  refer  to  particdar  passages.  He 
fiiither  thought  that  this  monk  had  noted  the  differences  occurring  in- 
some  &eek  and  Ladn  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  add« 
ed  parallel  passages  of  Scripture  :  and  that  from  this  farrago  either 
oraer  the  monk  himself,  or  some  other  person,  manufactured  his  text 
(vriiedier  foolishly  or  fraudulendy  is  uncertain,)  of  which  the  Codex 
Ben  is  a  copy.  But  this  niiptcion  of  Matthsi  has  been  litde  re*- 
gnded  m  Crermany,  where  he  incurred  the  antipathy  of  the  most 
cnuDCBt  biblical  critics,  by  vilifying  the  sources  of  various  readings 
from  which  he  had  it  not  in  ms  power  to  draw,  when  he  began  to 
pahEsb  his  editkm  of  the  New  Testament ;  giving  to  the  Codex  Be- 
ae,  the  Codex  Oaromontanus  (noticed  in  p.  90.  tii/$u,)  and  other 
manuscripts  of  unquesdonable  antiquity,  the  appelktioa  of  EdUio 
SemriUs.^  Bishop  Middleton,  howev^,  considers  die  iudgment  of 
IGchaefis  as  approximating  very  near  to  the  truth,  and  has  given  a 
eoflaiioo  of  numerous  passages  of  the  received  text  with  the  Codex 
Bess;  and  the  resuk  of  his  examination,  which  does  not  admit  of 
abrid^nent,  is,  that  the  Codex  Bezie,  diough  a  most  venerable  re* 
mam  of  anti^uiQr,  is  not  to  be  considered,  in  a  critical  view,  as  of 
much  authority.  He  accounts  for  the  goodness  of  its  readings,  con- 
adered  with  regard  to  the  sense^  by  the  natural  supposition  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Codex 

1  Bp.  Manb'B  Loctnref ,  part  ii.  pp.  30, 31 
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Bez» ;  but  whSe  its  latinistng  is  admhtod,  be  contends  that  we  ha^# 
DO  reason  to  infer  that  its  ridings,  considered  in  the  same  light,  are 
therefore  &ully.  The  learned  prelate  concludes  with  subscribing  to 
the  opinion  of  Matthsi  somewhat  modified.  He  believes  that  no 
fraud  was  intended  ;  but  only  that  the  critical  possessor  of  the  basis 
filled  its  margin  "with  glosses  and  readings  chiefly  firom  the  Latin, 
being  a  Christian  of  the  Western  Church ;  and  thai  the  whde  cot- 
lecdoQ  of  Latin  passages  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  substituted 
in  the  text  by  some  one  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  their  value,  and 
who  was  better  skilled  in  calligraphy  than  in  the  Greek  and  LatiD 
languages.^  The  arguments  ai»d  evidences  adduced  by  Kshop  Mid- 
dleton,  we  believe,  are  by  many,  at  least  in  Elngland,  considered  so 
conclusive,  that,  though  the  antiqui^  of  the  manuscript  is  fully  admit- 
ted, yet  it  must  be  deemed  a  latimsing  manuscript,  and  consequently 
is  of  comparatively  little  cn^wa/ value. 

At  the  time  Beza  (M'esented  this  manuscript  to  the  univeraty  of 
Cambridge,  it  had  been  in  his  possession  about  nmeteen  years ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  that  learned  body  he  says,  that  it  was  found  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Irenaeus  at  Lyons,  where  it  bad  lam  concealed  for 
a  long  time.  But  how  it  came  there,  and  in  what  place  it  was  writ- 
ten, are  questions  concerning  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

The  Cambridge  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  coUated  by  crki- 
cal  editors  of  the  New  Testament.  Robert  Stephens  made  extracts 
from  it,  though  with  no  great  accuracy,  under  me  tide  of  Codex  /S, 
for  his  editicm  of  the  Grreek  Testament,  of  1550 ;  as  Beza  also  did 
for  his  own  edition  puhHdied  in  1582.  Smce  it  was  soit  to  the  uni- 
y&aity  of  Cambridge,  it  has  been  more  accurately  collated  by  Junius, 
whose  extracts  were  used  by  CurceHsus  aiid  father  Morin.  A 
fourth  and  more  accurate  collation  of  it  was  made,  at  the  inst^tioQ 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  extracts  were  inserted  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  edited  1^  Bishop  Walton.  Dr. 
Mill  collated  it  a  fifth  and  sixSi  time ;  but  that  his  extracts  are  fire- 
quently  defective,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  araears  firom  comparing 
them  with  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  and  from  a  new  collatioQ 
which  was  made,  about  the  year  1783,  by  Mr.  Dickenson  of  Saint 
John's  College ;  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus'  Col- 
lege, where  it  is  marked  O,  e,  2.  Wetstein's  extracts  are  also  very 
incorrect,  as  appears  firom  comparing  them  with  the  manuscript  itself.' 

In  concluding  our  account  of  this  antient  manuscript,  it  onl^  re- 
mains to  notice  the  sfdendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  B«e,  pubbdied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ki{dmg  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  oniversi^,  in  2  vols,  atlas  folio,  hs  title  is  as 
foikws : 


1  Bishop  Middleton  on  tlvB  Greek  Article,  pp.  677—698. 

'  Millii  Proleffomena,  M  1968—1273.    Griesbech,  Symbole  Criiiee,  torn.  i.  pp. 
It— Ixiv.    MicheeUs,  vol.  Hi.  pert  i.  pp.  SS8— 243,  anif  put  u.  pp.  67^—721. 
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CODEX.  TKEODORI.  iMtZJB.  CANTABRIGIEN8I8.  EVANOBLU.  BT.  ApTA* 
APOSTOI.ORUM.  COMFLECTENfl.  QUABRATIB.  LITERIS.  GEjECO-LATINCS. 
ACAOBMIA.  AUSPICANTE.  VENERANBJB.  HAS.  VETU8TAT1S.  REUQ,UIA6. 
summa.  qua.  fide.  POTUIT.  ADUHBRAVIT.  EXPRESSIT.  EDIDIT.  CODICIS. 
HlSTORIAai.  PR^FIXIT.  NOTASQUE.  ADJECIT.  THOlftAB  KIFUNO.  8.  T.  P. 
COLL.  DIV.  JOAN.  NUPER.  SOCIUB.  CANTABRIOIiB.  B.  PRELO.  ACABBMIGO. 
niPENSIS.  ACADEMIiE.  MDCCXCIII. 

This  fac-siinile  is  executed  with  the  utmpst  Qrpographical  splen* 
doar.  In  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cusses the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excel- 
\eDce  ;  its  migrations ;  the  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
made  at  diferent  times ;  and  conclude  with  a  very  brief  descriptiQn 
of  the  msuMiscript  itself,  and  an  Index  CapUum.  To  thb  succeeds 
the  text  of  die  manuscript,  which  is  divided  mto  two  parts  or  volumes ; 
the  bst  eoding  with  page  412.  and  the  second  containing  pages  413 
to  5S8.  Opposite  to  die  modem  supplement,  which  concludes  the 
Gospels,  on  page  657.  is  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  St  John's 
third  Epistk.  Fi^es  829.  to  854.  contain  Dr.  Kipling's  notes.  The 
impressMHi  of  this  fac-simile  was  Hmited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  it  osiiaBy  sells  fi»r  six  or  aght  guineas,  according  to  the  conditioD 
and  bmdiDg  of  the  copies.  Dr.  Harwood  regulated  the  text  of  the 
Gospds  and  Acts,  in  his  edidon  of  the  Greek  Testament,  chiefly 
acoQr£ng  to  the  readbgs  of  the  Codex  Bezs  ;  which  tvas  so  hi^^ 
valued  by  ^be  learned  but  eccentric  divine,  Whiston,  that  m  hb  ^*  Pn- 
micive  New  Testament  in  English,"  (8vo.  Stamford  and  London, 
1745,)  he  has  translated  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  literally  from  this 
maiMttcriiit  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  New  Testament, 
fats  paid  veiy  particular  attention  to  the  readmgs  of  the  Codex  Bezc. 

AUwagh  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 
the  expectadoQs  of  some  learned  men,^  in  consequence  of  which  it 
WIS  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation  for  many  years,  yet  its 
value  ttnow  more  Hisdy  appreciated.  ^'^  A  critic  of  the  first  celebriqr, 
who  would  have  gladly  seized  an  opportunity  of  exposing  Dr.  Kip- 
Bi^,  was  onable  to  detect*  the  smallest  error  in  the  text.  Porson 
hinsdf  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manuscript :  and 
the  ori^  fauk  he  could  detect,  was  in  a  ringk  letter  of  the  margin* 
This  wl  mast  surehr  place  the  value  of  Dr.  Kipling's  publication  far 
beycad  the  reach  of  controversy.'" 

UL  The  Codex  Ephbemi,  or  Codex  Regius,  1905,  (at  present 
9,)  by  Wetstem  and  Griesbach  noted  with  the  letter  C,  is  an  in- 
vaaiaUe  Codex  Rescriptus,  written  on  vellum,  and  is  of  very  high 
andqnity.  The  first  part  of  this  manuscript  contains  several  Greek 
works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  written  over  some  more  antient  writings 
whieh  had  been  erased,  dMugh  the  traces  are  still  visible,  and  in  most 

1  Dr.  Kmliav's  fius-aimile  was  crhidsed,  with  great  MTerity,  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  (N.  8^  vol.  zu.  j^.  311—246.  And  his  preface  waa  attacked,  in  no  very 
coorteoQs  manner,  in  a  munphlet  entitled  *  Remarka  on  Dr.  Kiplinff'a  Frefiioe  to 
Boa.  Part  the  First.  By  Thomas  Edwards,  LL.  D.*  6to.  1793.  No  second  part 
ever  appeared. 

«  Bnfcish  Critic  (N.  S.)  vol.  zi.  p.  Q9. 
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places  leeible.  These  more  antient  writings  were  die  entire  Greek 
Bible,  la  the  New  Testament,  there  are  very  numerous  chasms, 
which  are  iqpecified  by  Wetstein,  firom  whom  they  have  been  copied 
by  Michaelis  and  Griesbach.  The  text  is  not  divided  into  colunms  ; 
the  uncial  characters  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandria 
nusy  widiout  accents,  and  the  wcnrds  are  not  divided.  There  are  large 
initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  section;  and  the  text  is  some- 
times divided  into  arddes,  not  much  larger  than  our  verses.  A  small 
cross  indicates  the  end  of  a  division  ;  a  fiill  point  below  a  letter  is 
equivalent  to  a  comma,  and  in  the  middle  to  a  semicolon.  The 
Gkopels  follow  the  divisionsof  Ammodus,  and  also  have  the  rrrXsi,  a 
prima  manu;  the  sections  of  the  epistles  sometimes  i^ree  with  the 
oMvy^u^nt  or  lessons  occurring  in  the  MSS.  whichare  biown  to  have 
been  written  in  Egypt*  The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  die  several 
books  are  very  brief,  without  any  of  the  additions  which  are  some- 
times found  m  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  Codex  Ephremi  ex.« 
hibits  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  Recensioa  in  its  greatest  purity, 
and  numerous  other  indications  of  its  Egyptian  origin.  In  this  ma- 
nuscript the  disputed  verse,  John  v.  4.,  is  written,  not  in  the  text,  but 
as  a  marginal  scholion.  Wetstein  conjectured,  that  thb  was  one  of 
the  manuscripts  that  were  collated  at  Alexandria  in  616  with  the 
new  Syriac  version ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  From  a  mar* 
ginal  note  to  Heb.  viii.  7.  the  same  critic  also  argued,  that  it  vras 
written  before  the  insdtution  of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin  Maiy ;  thai  is, 
Hiefore  the  year  542^  But  his  arguments  are  not  considered  as 
wholly  decisive  by  AGchaelis,  who  only  asserts  its  great  antiquity  in 
general  terms.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  at  least  as  antient 
as  the  seventb  century :  and  professor  Hug  considers  it  to  be  even 
dder  than  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  readings  of  the  Codex 
JCphremi,  like  those  of  all  other  very  antient  manuscripts,  are  in  fit* 
your  of  the  Latin ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  has 
been  corrupted  from  the  Latin  version.  It  has  been  altered  by  a 
critical  coUatiHr,  who,  according  to  Griesbach,  must  have  lived  many 
▼ears  after  the  time  when  the  manuscript  was  written,  and  who  pro- 
bably erased  many  of  the  antient  readings.  Kuster  vras  the  &st  who 
(procured  extracts  from  this  manuscript  for  bis  edition  of  Dr.  Blill's 
Grreek  Testament.  Wetstein  has  collated  it  with  very  great  accura- 
cy ;  and  the  numerous  readings  be  has  quoted  from  it  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  editim.^ 

IV.  The  CoD£x  CLABOMONTANtTs,  or  Reghts  2245,  is  a  Greek- 
liatin  manuscript  of  St.  Paulas  Episdes,  found  in  the  monastery  oS 
Clermont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and  used  hj  Besa,  together 
with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  ioDows  the  Western  Kecension,  and  is  noted  D.  by 
W^etstein  and  Griesbach  in  the  second  volumes  of  tbeg  respective 

1  Wetfltexui  Not.  Test.  torn.  i.  proleg.  pp.  27— SS.  Grieabach^s  Symb.  Grit.  torn. 
i«  PP- i.— Ut.  and  Not.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  ci.  cii.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  358 
—wO.  put  ii.  pp.  737, 738.  Cellerier,  Introdaction  an  Noav.  Test  pp.  134, 135. 
Bee  abo  Uie  PaUBOgraphia  Oneca  of  Mont&neoii  (pp.  S13, 214.)  who  bas  given  a 
fte-suuleofUusmaattScript.  vr        f        / 
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edbioQs  of  the  Greek  Testament.    Sabatier  supposes  k  to  be  writtatt 
in  the  sixth  century;  Montfaucon  places  it  in  the  seventh  century } 
and  Giiesbach  thinks  it  was  written  in  the  axth  or  seventh  century. 
This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum  in  uncial  characters,  and  wm 
accents  and  marks  of  aspiration  added  by  another  hand,  but  of  great 
antiquity.     As  it  contains  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews^  which  has 
been  added  by  a  later  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
die  west  of  Europe.    Dr.  Mill  contended  that  the  Codex  ClaromoiH 
tanus  was  the  second  part  of  the  Codex  Bezae ;  but  this  opinion  h»$ 
been  confuted  by  Wetstein,  who  has  shown  that  the  former  is  by  no 
means  coBDected  with  the  latter,  as  appears  from  the  di&rence  of 
their  &m^  their  orthography,  and  the  nature  of  die  v^um  on  which 
they  are  mitten.     Bidbop  Marsh  adds,  on  the  authori^  of  a  gende* 
man  nio  had  examined  both  manuscripts,  that  the  Codex  Claromon^ 
tanus  contains  only  iwenty^one  lines  in  each  page,  while  the  Cam*' 
bridge  manuscript  contains  ihirttf^hree  lines  in  a  pa^e ;  the  abbrevia*' 
dans  in  die  two  manuscripts  are  also  different    /Ae  Codex  ClarcH 
mootanus,  Kke  other  Greek-Latin  manuscripts,  has  been  accused  of 
havmg  a  Greek  Text,  that  has  been  altered  from  the  Latin ;  but  this 
chaige  has  been*  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Dr.  Sender.    The  mgrof 
timu  of  this  manuscript  are  somewhat  remarkable.    From  the  hands 
of  Besa  it  went  into  the  Putean  library,  which  derived  its  name  from 
dne  famihr  of  De  Pi^.    Jacques  Du  Puy,  who  was  librarian  to  the 
kmgof  Fiance,  and  died  in  1656,  bequeathed  it,  together  with  his 
odier  manoscripts,  to  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  now  pre- 
served, and  at  present  is  marked  107.    According  to  the  accounts  of 
Wecstem  and  Sabatier,  thirty-six  leaves  wer^  cut  out  of  it  at  the 
beaming  of  the  last  century  (it  is  supposed  by  John  Aymon,  a  noto- 
noQs  ttoBTy  thief  of  that  time,J  and  were  sold  in  England ;  but  they 
were  sent  Imck  by  die  Earl  ol  Oxford  in  1729.    The  manuscript 
therefinre  is  once  more  complete,  as  the  covering  onl^  is  wanting  m 
whidi  die  stolen  sheets  had  been  encksed,  which  is  kept  in  the 
Biidsb  Museum,  and  filled  with  the  letters  that  passed  on  me  occa- 
am,  as  a  monument  of  this  infamous  thefr.^ 

V.  The  Codex  Argenteus  is  a  manuscript  containing  the  four 
Cpoqseb,  in  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas,^  which  is  preserved  in  die 
unfFersity  of  Upsal.  It  is  written  on  veUum,  and  has  received  the 
name  ofJlrgenteus  from  its  silver  letters  :  it  is  of  a  quarto  size,  and 
the  veOum  leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet  colour ;  and  on  this  ground 
the  letters,  which  are  all  uncial  or  capitals,  were  afterwaitls  painted 
in  silver,  except  the  initial  characters  and  a  few  other  passages, 
wUch  are  in  gpld.  The  cover  and  back  of  the  volume  are  of  silver 
embossed.  From  the  deep  impression  of  the  strokes,  Michaelis  has 
coqjectured  that  the  letters  were  either  imprinted  with  a  warm  iron, 
or  cut  with  a  graver,  and  afterwards  coloured ;  but  Mr.  Coxe,  (with 
whom  die  kte  eminent  traveller  'Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  seems  to  coin- 

1  MiehMlk,  vol.  ii.  ]>ajt  i.   pp.  244—248.  part  ii.  pp.  724—728.     Griesbach, 
BjttMm  Criticae,  torn.  i.  pp.lvwlxiT. 
>  Sec  an  accoost  of  thJB  varaion  infra,  Chap.  V.  S«ct.  H,  ^  II.  No.  1. 
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dde,)  after  a  Tery  minute  examinalion,  was  convinced  diat  each  let- 
ter was  painted,  and  not  formed  in  the  manner  siq>po6ed  1^  Michaelis. 
Most  of  the  sihrer  letters  have  become  green  by  tune,  but  the  golden 
letters  are  still  in  good  preservation.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
important  manuscript  fmor  to  die  discovery  of  it  in  the  Abbey  of 
Werden  in  Westphalia,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Prague.  In  the 
year  1648,  vdien  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  Swedish  count,  who  presented  it  to  his  sovereign, 

$ieen  Christina.  Afier  remaining  some  time  in  her  library,  during 
e  confusion  which  preceded  her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den, it  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disappeared,  and  was  again 
brought  to  light  m  the  Netherlands.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Vossius  received  it  as  a  present  from  the  Queen ; 
others,  that  he  brought  it  away  by  stealth.  After  his  deadi,  however, 
it  was  purchased  for  six  hundred  dollars*  by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel 
de  la  Gardie,  TidK>  presented  it  to  the  universi^  of  Ujpsal,  where  it  ^t 
present  remains.  The  following  cut  is  a  faithful  lac-simile  of  the 
characters  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  :  it  was  traced  from  the  manu- 
script itself  for  the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  and  is  the  most  correct 
fac-simile  known  to  be  extant.  It  corresponds  wifii  our  version  of 
Luke  xviii.  If.  VerUy^  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shaB  not  re- 
eeioe  the  kingdam  of  God  as  a  litde  chUd^  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
thetein*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the 
Well  known  old  Saxon  or  Gothic  word  Bam  is  used  to  ^gnify  the 
ori^al  word  Ilai^iov,  a  little  ckHd. 

AM6N  aupA  12VIS.  SAei  Nl 

>K^NiMnf;  M^inAANrAR&pA 

n&ipS  SV6   KAKN.  Nl  CIMnV 

IN  t^i: 

Concemine  the  age  of  this  venerable  manuscript  cridcs  are  by  no^ 
means  agreed.  Some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  its  antiquity  have 
maintained  that  it  is  the  very  copy  which  Ulphilas  wrote  with  bis 
own  hand.  The  librarian  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
stated  it  to  have  been  completed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
by  a  bishop  of  Thrace,  in  the  Gothic  language  used  at  that  time  in 
Moesia.  This  brings  its  age  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  time 
when  Ulphilas  lived  :  but  it  is  not  likely  —  indeed  it  is  utterly  im- 
probable—  that  the  only  copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  which  is  now  extant,  should  be  nrecisely  the  original. 
What  proves  that  this  cannot  be  the  identical  MS.  of  Ulphilas,  is  the 
fact,  that  several  various  readings  have  been  discovered  in  the  mar- 
gin, a  circumstance  which  clearijr  shows  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  several  transcripts  had  been  already  made. 

Some  fragments  of  die  Gothic  version  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
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Romans  were  discovered  by  M.  Knittel,  in  the  year  1756,  in  a  Co* 
dex  Rescr^tus  bebn^g  to  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at 
WotfenbutteJ  :  they  were  published  by  him  m  1762,  and  reprinted  in 
1763,  in  4to.  at  Upsal,  with  notes  by  Ihre.  The  Brunswick  manu- 
script contains  the  version  of  Ulphilas  in  one  column,  and  a  Latin 
translation  id  the  other :  it  is  on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
axdi  ceaoary.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  Originea  Fsidori 
Apobifu  were  written  over  the  translation  of  Ulphilas ;  but  the  ink 
had  become  so  exceedingly  pale  as  not  to  admit  of  deciphering  th^ 
on^nal  manuscript,  without  great  difficulty.^ 

In  the  year  1817,  a  most  important  discovery  was  made  among 
the  Codices  Rescripti,  m  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  by  algnor 
Angieo  Jhi,  who  is  at  present  keeper  of  the  Manuscript-department 
of  dbe  Vatican  library.  While  this  indefatigable  explorer  of  antient 
iheramre  was  examining  two  Codices  Rescripti  in  the  Ambrosian 
libnuy,  he  was  surprised  with  the  discovery  of  some  Gothic  writing 
in  one  of  them ;  which  on  further  investigation  proved  to  be  frag- 
ments of  the  books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nchemiah.  The  discovery, 
dras  auspiciously  made,  stimulated  him  to  further  inquiries,  which 
were  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  four  other  Codices  Rescripti 
cootainiDg  portions  of  the  Gothic  version.  He  now  associated  infiif' 
teaeaiches,  signor  Carolo  Ottavlo  Castillionei ;  and  to  their  joinC^a- 
boiss  we  are  indebted  for  a  specimen  and  account^  of  these  nftaiiiu- 
scripts  from  which  die  following  particulars  are  abridged.  ( 

The  fbst  of  these  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.1  in- 
sists of  204  quarto  pages  on  vellum  ;  the  later  writing  contaiiu^j^e 
homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  whfcl 
from  their  characters  must  have  been  executed  before  the  eigml 
ccmory.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  antient  Gothic  hand,  are  contain- 
ed the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians, 
^phesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus, 
^  Fhilemon,  together  with  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  GaJendar. 
Hie  Epistlf  8  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timo- 
thy, are  very  nearly  entire,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  MS. :  of 
the  other  Epistles,  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles 
of  the  Epistles  may  be  traced  at  the  heads  of  the  pages  where  they 
eommeiice.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two  different 
copjists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and  correctly  than  the 
other ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  margins, 
▼ritten  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves  have  been  turned  upside 
down  by  the  rescriber  of  this  MS.     A  fac-simile  specimen  of  this 

1  MJchMlijs  Tol.  ii.  pp.  130-153.  631—635.  Semler,  pp.  70—72.  Vtser,  Herm«. 
neat.  Nov.  Test.,  vol.  u.  part  iii.  pp.  56—58.  SchoeU,  Hifltoire  Abr6ff6  de  la  Lit- 
teratere  Greeque,  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  Coze'a  Travelfl  in  Ruaia,  ^.  toI.  ir.  pp.  173 
-ISO.  edit.  1802.    Dr.  E.  D.  Cbrke'8  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  183, 184.  4to. 

'  U]phil»  Partium  Ineditaram,  in  Ambrosianis  PalimpeeBtis  ab  Anffelo  Maio 
icpottfuni.  Specimen,  conivmctis  curia  ejnsdem  Mail  et  CaroU  Octavii  (StstiUionei 
«ditam,  Mediolaai,  Regiia  Tjrpis,  M.  DCCC.  XIX.  4to.  Thia  work  is  iUustrated 
^  tvo  plates,  the  first  containing  &c-aimiles  of  the  Codices  Rescripti  above  de- 
•cribed,  (one  of  which  is  copied  ui  the  accompanying  engraving,  and  the  other,  a 
iac-simile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematmal  treatise,  in  which  the  names  of  Ar- 
ctmnedes  and  Apolkmins  are  mentioned,  and  which  signor  Mai  diseovoied  wider 
nms  Lombard  Xiatin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 
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Tlie  portiods  of  the  Gothic  versioii  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
priflfed  by  signors  Mai  and  CastOHoneiy  are,  I.  Neheimah,  chap.  v. 
verses  13 — 18.  cbq).  vi.  14 — 19.  and  vii.  1 — 3.  II.  A  Fragment  of 
Sabt  Matthew's  Gcfipel,  containing  chap.  xxv.  38 — 46.  xxvi.  1— d. 
65—75.  and  xxvii.  1. ;  this  fragment  contains  the  tifhole  rf  thepa$^ 
nm  which  are  wanting  in  tne  Upsal  MS.  of  the  finir  Oospeb. 
in.  Part  of  St.  Paul's  Episde  to  the  PhiHpiMans,  chap.  ii.  32—30. 
and  Si.  1 — 15.  IV.  Saint  Paulas  Epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  i.  1 — 16. 
ii.  I.;  and  V.  verses  11«— 23.  of  his  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The 
Goddc  text  is  exhibited  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  on  the  right 
hand  page  the  editors  have  given  a  literal  Li^  transbdon  of  it, 
together  widi  the  Greek  oriranal.  Those  are  succeeded  by  fragments 
of  a  Godnc  Homily,  and  Calendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothie 
alphabet,  and  a  glossary  of  new  Gothic  words  which  they  have  dis- 
covered in  the  passages  which  they  have  printed. 

VI,  A  very  valuable  Codex  Kescriptus  was  discovered  about 
tweo^-fiye  years  since  by  the  Hate)  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow 
of  Tnnity  Ccdlege,  Dublm.  While  he  was  examinkig  different  books 
in  the  Hnrary  of  that  college,  he  accidentally  met  with  a  very  antient 
Credc  BMsiuflcript,  on  certain  leaves  of  which  he  deserved  a  two-fold 
writing,  one  antient  and  the  other  comparatively  recent  transcribed 
<3(vef  the  former.  The  original  writing  on  these  leaves  had  been 
gteady  de&ced,  either  by  the  injuries  of  time,  oif  by  art ;  on  close 
exammation  ha  fotind,  that  this  antient  writing  consisted  of  the  three 
ibDowing  ftsgoients :  —  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  die  Evangelist  Saint 
Maobew,  and  certain  orations  of  Gregory  Nadttizen.  The  fing- 
nieat,  etMitainrng  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  Dr.  Barrett  carefully  tran- 
9cr3)ed ;  and  me  whole  hais  been  accurately  engraved  in  fae-simile 
bj  ihe  order  wad  at  the  expense  of  die  University,  thus  presenting  to 
^  reader  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  origbal.^  The  accompany- 
ing oigraring  is  coped  from  tk,  B.'s  first  plate.  It  represents  the 
18lfc  and  l^  verses  of  the  first  chsfjter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 
We  have  subjoined  the  same  verses  in  ordinary  Greek  types,  widi  a 
^*tenl  versbn  in  parallel  columns. 

V.  18.ToT4XiTZTHnEii£zizoT      V.  18.  NowthsbirthofIschtth 

TfiZHlfMIVRrrETeCl  l78WA8-BBINOS8POt; 

zbzthi;motpoxatto  . . ,  sedhismothkr 

MAnArraiitsH^npiii  marttojosePHbbforb 

ZT!IZA6tlllAYTOT2BT  THBTCAMBTOOBTHBBSHBWAB 

PBeHEBrASTPIEXOrSA-  POUNDWITHCHILD 

E^ZAHOT  BTTBBHOLTSPT- 

▼•  19.  IiiiH*AE0ANHPArTH2        V.  19.  JosbPHtbenhebbusbanb 

AlXAIOZfiBKAlllHeBA  . . .  BBI!l6AJ06TtIANAlfDIVOTWlLL  .».. 

ATTBBAElt'lfATEIEAI  TOltAKEBEBAPCBLICBXAMFLB 

■•OTABeBAAePAAOOAr  WASMlltDBBPRlVILTTOPtrr 

uiArraa.  hbrawat. 

J|  The  Ude  of  thii  interettiiiff  {nod  eomparatiTely  little  known)  pnblieation  is  u 
^mn;  M  Evaiigeliimi  Seeundnin  MattluBun^az  Codice  Re8citit»to  in  BibfiothecA 
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Of  the  ormnal  wiiting  ot  this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Barrett  calk 
the  Codex  Keius^  ooif  sixty-four  leaves  remain,  in  a  very  nuitibted 
state :  each  page  contains  one  column;  and  the  columns  in  general 
oxisist  of  twenty-one  lines,  and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  of  tweo^- 
two  or  twenty-three ;  the  lines  are  nearly  of  equal  lei^s,  and  cod- 
aist,  ordinarily,  of  eighteen  cr  twen^  square  letters,  written  on  vellum 
originally  of  a  purj^  odour,  but  without  any  pcxnts.  From  these 
two  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  division  of  the  text,  the  or- 
thography, mode  of  pointing,  abbreviations,  and  from  some  other 
considerations.  Dr.  Barrett,  whh  great  probability,  fixes  its  age  to  the 
sixth  century.  This  manuscript  follows  the  Alexandrine  R^nsioD. 
The  Codex  /teeeiu,  or  later  writmg  (which  contains  several  tracts  of 
some  Greek  Fathers),  he  attributes  to  a  scribe  of  the  thirteenth  ceQ- 
tuiy:  about  which  time  it  became  a  general  practice  to  erase  antient 
wriunss,  and  insert  others  in  their  place.^ 

Vn.  The  Codea^  Laudianus  3,  as  it  is  noted  by  Dr.  Mill,  but 
noted  by  the  letter  E  by  Wetstein,  and  *£  by  Griesbach,  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  L^tio 
text  b  one  of  those  versions  which  di^r  from  Jerome's  edilioD, 
having  been  altered  from  the  particular  Greek  text  of  this  manu- 
script    It  is  defective  from  chap.  xxvi.  29.  to  xxviii.  26. 

This  manuscript  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the  identical 
book  used  by  the  venerable  Bede  in  the  sevendi  century,  because  it 
has  all  those  irregular  readings  which,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Acts,  he  says  were  in  his  hock ;  and  no  other  manuscript  b  now 
ibund  to  have  them.  There  b  an  extraordinary  coincidence  between 
it  and  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aoosdes.  Wetstein 
ccmjectures,  from  an  edict  of  a  Sardinian  prince,  Flavins  Pancratius, 
written  at  the  end  of  this  manuscript,  and  bom  several  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  written  m  Sardinia  in  the  seventh  century-  To 
this  conjecture  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  accede,  though  Dr.  Woide 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  East,  because  its  orthogra- 
phy has  several  properties  observable  in  the  Codex  Alexandnnus. 
But  as  these  pecidiarities  are  also  found  in  other  very  antient  manu- 
scripts, Kshop  Marsh  considers  them  as  insufficient  to  warrant  the 
inference,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  improbability  that  a 

GoDecu  SS».  Trinitatis  mxU  Dublin:  DeBcriptom  Open  et  Stadio  Jobiimii 
Btfrett,  S.  T.  P.  8oe.  Sen.  Trin.  Cdl.  Dablin.  Cvi  adjangitiir  Appendix  C^' 
tionem  Codiciji  Bionifortkm  complecteiM.  Dublim  JEdibnBAcadimiicM  ozcndeHi 
R.  E.  Mercier,  Academis  Typoffr&phtts.  MDCCCI."  4to.  The  ProJegomemi  ^ 
fifty-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  deecription  of  the  maaiiflcript  Haelfy  ^^Jr 
aeeoant  of  its  age,  and  the  mode  of  collating  it  adopted  by  the  leaned  editerj^Mg; 
2.  An  elaborate  duaertaiion  reconciling  the  apparent  ducrepaneies  betireai  uw 
genealogtes  of  Jenia  Chriat  as  recorded  by  the  EvangelisU  Matthew  and  LQ*^ 
The  firagments  of  the  Codex  Rescriptns  are  then  exhibtted  in  mtf-fmo'  »^;f^ 
^ates,  and  are  also  represented  in  as  many  pages  in  the  oommon  Greek  '^^^^1 
This  truly  elegant  vomme  conclodes  with  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Mot^ntaw^ 
with  Wetstein's  option  of  the  New  Testament,  whieh  ocevpiet  tlurty^nve  p^^. 
I  Dr.  Barrett's  Prolegomena,  pp.  S— ^.  .  ^ 

^  8o  called  from  Archbishop  Land,  who  gave  this,  among  many  other  P'^t 
OMUMucripU,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.    It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bodiei«» 
Librarv.r.82.  No.1119.  *^ 
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Vm.  Hie  Codex  BocBinauANus  derives  its  name  from  Dr.  C«  F. 

Boeraer,  to  wbom  it  formerly  belonged,  and  is  now  deposited  m  die 
royal  fibranr  at  Dresden,    h  is  noted  by  die  letter  G.  2.  by  Wets- 
tein  and  uries^ach.    It  contains  Sl  Paul's  E^nstles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  to  the  Hebrew  which  was  former^  rejected  by  the 
chinrch  of  Rnne;  and  is  written  in  Greek  and  Lstm,  die  Latin  or  oU 
Ante-Hieronymian  version  bein^  interlined  between  die  Greek,  and 
written  over  the  text,  of  which  it  is  a  translation.     Semler  soK^oeed 
that  the  Ladn  was  written  since  the  Gredc ;  but  Phxfessor  Abttfan, 
who  published  a  oopf  of  this   manoscript,   suggests  that  the  uni- 
fbrmity  of  the  handwriting,  and  similarity  in  the  colour  of  the  ink, 
evince  that  bodi  the  Greek  and  Latin  textsproceeded  from  d»  same 
transcriber.    It  frequendy  agrees  with  the  Codex  Gfauromootanus  (de- 
scribed in  pp.  90, 91.  Mipni),  and  with  the  Codex  Augioisis,  of  wUcfa 
a  notice  is  ^venln  p.  101.  tn/hi.    The  time  when  this  maouacript 
was  written  has  not  been  determmed  with  precision.    That  it  is  an- 
tient,  appears  (says  MicbaeEs)  from  the  form  of  the  characters,  and 
the  absence  of  accents  and  tsoAs  of  aspiratioii.    It  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  an  age  when  the  transitiQn  was  making  from  imical  to 
small  characters ;  and  from  the  ccMrtespondence  of  the  ktieis  r.  t.  and 
t.  iii  the  Latin  veraon  to  that  form  which  is  fcimd  in  the  Angb- 
Saxon  alphabet,  Bidm   Marsh  infers,   that  this  manuseript  was 
written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  probably  between  the  eighth  and 
tendi  centuries.     Kuster,   who   first  cdlated  this  manuscrqpt,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  Brituh;  Doederlem,  bidi.    The  learned  reviewer  of 
nfatthsi's  edition  of  this  manuscript,  in  the  Jena  Literary  Gaaette, 
decides  that  it  could  only  be  written  in  G^many  or  France;  because 
m  die  mar^  many  passages  are  noted  contra  yMOitdkKm^  apparently 
because  thev  are  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  Gottsc^aHc,  a  cele- 
brated monk,  who  disputed  concerning  predestinatioQ  in  the  nindi 
century,  but  whose  tenets  excited  litde  attention  excent  in  those  two 
countries.    The  writer  in  question  thinks  it  probid>Ie  mat  tUs  manu- 
script was  written  by  Johannes  ScoCus,  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Charles  die  Bald,  I^i^i^of  France,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  oppo- 
nent of  Gottschalk.    The  manuscript,  however,  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  ninth  century,  for  in  the  beg^ming  of  the  tenth, 
Gottschalk's  dispute  had  k)6t  all  its  importance.    Griesbach  accord- 
ingly refers  the  Codex  Boemerianus  to  the  ninth  or  tendi  century. 
There  is  a  transcript  oi  this  MS.  in  the  libraiy  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge,  among  the  books  and  manuscripts  mat  were  left  by  Dr. 
Bendej,  who  probabty  procured  it  for  his  intended  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testamrat.    F^tessor  Matthaei  published  a  copv  of  this  ma- 
nuscript at  Meissen  in  Saxony,ra  1791,  m  miarto  (wUk^  was  reprint- 
ed at  the  same  place  in  1818,  dso  in  quarto),  with  the  following  title : 
—  XZZT.  I^^olarum  PauU  Codex  Graau  cum  Penione  IdUind 
Vekrt  vul^  Jlnte^Sferonymianaf  olm  BoemeriamUfnunc  BibHo' 

«UUm^«  aach.  A  copy  wu  aold  at  the  nde  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heath'i  Ubmrj,  in 
1810,  foe  the  man  ot  Uurieen  wnmdM  tW0  skUimgs :  it  now  ■dons  the  Tvi  Tiluable 
Hbrvy  ef  the  Writen  to  his  Hajee^t  8%DSt  aft  Sdhibiiri^ 
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tkeca  EbetaraUi  Drtfieimtj  $umma  fide  et  dUigentiai  tnnmHpim 
ei  eiiim  a  C.  F.  MaittkccL  The  tnmseript  is  said  to  be  executed 
wiifa  great  accuracy,  and  is  illustrated  with  two  plates.^ 

IX.  The  CoD£x  Ctprius,  or  Colbertinus,  5149,  noted  K  in  the 
fint  YohiQin  of  Wetstein's  and  Grieshach's  editicMis  of  the  Greek 
TestameDt,  is  a  copy  of  the  four  Crospels,  originally  hroueht  from 
^  fldand  <3i  Cyprus ;  and  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Paris,  where  it  is  at  present  numbered  33.    Thb  manuscript  wu 
first  coDated  by  Father  Simon,'  whose  extracts  of  various  readingii 
were  msmed  by  Dr.  Mill  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat.'    Wetstmn  charged  this  manuscript  with  lalinisii^,  but  with- 
out sgffirimt  evid^ice.    IMBchaelis  deemed  it  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  eiqpieased  a  wish  for  a  more  accurate  collation  of  it.    That  widi 
was  DOC  reafised  until  the  year  1819,  when  Dr.  J.  M.  A.  Scholz, 
of  Heidelberg,  being  at  Paris,  subjected  this  manuscript  to  a  very 
ngonius  aitiiad  examination,  the  results  of  which  he  communicated 
to  tbe  pidiiic  m  his  Cura  CrtHeainHutariam  Textut  EvangeUarum 
(4xtK  Heidelbergs,  1^0) :  from  this  work  the  following  particulars 
areabridge^' 

This  maniiscript  is  written  on  veOum,  in  an  oblong  quarto  size, 
and  m  excellent  preservation.  The  lincial  characters  are  not  round, 
asm  most  antient  manuscripts,  but  leaning;  they  exhibit  evident 
maiks  of  haste  and  sometimes  of  carelessness  in  the  transcriber,  and 
diey  present  the  same  abbreviations  as  occur  ip  the  AlexandriaD, 
Vaticaa,  and  other  manuscripts.  In  a  few  instances,  accents  are 
absent,  but  frequendy  they  are  mcorrectly  placed ;  the  spirits  (asper 
aod  lenis)  are  often  int^changed ;  and  the  permutations  of  voweb 
aod  CQBsooants  are  vary  numerous.  Thus  we  meet  with  wixftfifwci 
far  ioipjfAfMMi  (Matt.  xui.  44.) ;  fX^o  for  fX^  (Markiv.  22.) ;  t«fip» 
far  ^/8i  (Matt,  xxiii.  7.  xxvi.  25.  49,  tec.) ;  «xodafM|ro  for  uxo^^fistr* 
(Li^  iv.  29.);  ceurca  for  rwro  (Luke  viii.  9.);  AbMoiw  for  ^oiSimti 
aoMw  for  m&ivSw  (Matt  xxv.  5.) ;  Nafaf^  for  No^ojir  (Mark 
i*  9.)  be.  From  die  confused  and  irregiuar  manner  in  which  the 
aocoas  and  sfints  are  placed,  Dr.  Scholx  conjectures  that  the  Codet 
Cyprins  was  transcribed  from  a  more  antient  copy  that  was  nearly 
desdiiae  oC  those  distinctions.  Some  of  the  permutations  are  un- 
qoetfionably  errors  of  the  transcriber,  but  the  greater  fart  of  tiiem,  he 
is  of  opbkm,  must  be  referred  to  the  orthography  and  pronundation 
vfaich  (k  is  well  known^  were  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrians.  To  this 
nMoncript  are  prefixea  a  iunaxarivm  or  epitome  of  the  lives  of  die 
Ssioti,  imo  are  venerated  by  die  Greek  church,  and  a  menohmum 
or  martyrofegy,  togedier  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius :  to  eadi  of 
Ae  dvee  last  G^wels  is  also  prefixed  an  mdex  of  the  M^etXaia  or 
kfjer  chaplers.    The  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  hig- 

lKail«^«pfdi6atohM6ditiimoflim*«GnekTefCaai«B^Mi»j^^  Bficfaadlh 
T^tpuiLvo.  fl8&-937.  put  iL  ttp.  CT^STT.  Jena  AlgemeiM  Littentar 
ZtSla^waMMimibib  An^y^etlKt^  iu  1998,  toI.  17.  p.  931. 

>Hiiloin  Grituae  da  Taste  da  NoaTBtn  Twluieiit,  ch.  x.  p.  IM. 
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are  nmlced  ia  the  inair  maigia ;  and  the  aoniban  of 
the  olfaer  Q)iapt»rsy.togetfaer  wkh  their  titles,  are  {daced  ekheral  the 
tm  or  at  the  bottooi  of  the  page.  The  Goapd  of  Sc  Matthew  gcmii- 
poses  S59  Ammnnifln  sections^  and  68  duqpters;  that  of  St  Mark, 
241  sectioiis  and  48  chapters;  that  of  St.  Luke,  343  sedioBs  and 
63  chapters;  and  Ae  Goqiel  of  St.  John,  232  sectioDs,  and  19diap- 
lers.  The  celebrated  passage  in  John  viii.  1«-*11,  ceoceniDg  the 
iflanan  vAo  Jiad  been  taJ^en  in  aduhery,  coostitates  a  distinct  dmp- 
ter.  From  the  oceaskxialnotatiQDc^  certain  dajrs,  on  which  particu* 
lar  portions  were  to  be  read,  as  well  as  bom  th^  prefixing  of  the 
synaaariam  and  menoiogiiun,  Dr.  Schob  considers  this  manuscript  as 
Inivi^ng  original^  been  wriltQO,  and  ooutandy  used,  lor  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

A  consideraUe  difierence  of  opinion  prevails,  respecting  the  «ge 
of  the  Codex  Cyprius.  Simon  retenred  it  to  the  tenth  century :  Ur. 
Wi  diDught  it  still  later ;  Montfaucon  assigned  it  to  the  ^faih  can- 
tuiy,  and  with  his  o(»nion  Dr.  Schob  coincides,  from  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  writing  to  that  of  other  manuscripts  of  the  same 
date.  Specimens  of  its  characters  have  been  given  by  ^ontfaneon,* 
Blanchim,'  and  Dr^  Scfaolz.^  Our  fac-simile  m  Plate  'S.  No.  3.'  is 
copied  from  the  last-mentioned  writer :  it  eontams  part  of  the  first 
verse  of  die  tweaqr-eighdi  chapter  ot  St.  Maidiew's  Gospel,  in  En- 
gKsfa  thus: 

lNTHEEN]>OVTH£8ABBATH*ASITBEGANTODAWNTOWABD8tHEriRST0;jr 
OrTB«WEEK*CAlI£MARTllAOI>ALENE 

l%is  manuscript  is  of  considerable  importuce  in  a  cridcal  poipt  of 
view,  pardctthurly  as  it  aflbrds  great  wei^  to  die  readings  of  .the  best 
and  most  antiem  MSS.,  alntient  versions,  and  the  6tfaers.*  Froin  the 
peoidiarity  of  lections  in  this  manuscr^  idiidi  (Dr.  Schob  shows) 
was  never  removed  firom  C^rus  where  it  was  written,  until  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  constitutes  a  disdnct  re- 
CMsion  or  text  of  die  New  Testament.'' 

The  CoBEx  Basiuensis  B.  VI.  21,  noted  by  Dr.  MiD,  B.  1.. 

^8a»an«CMWitoCthBMdiTi«ioiiiin,Cbam.  IV.  SmL  II.  mTm. 

a  f  tteogmpkiii  Gr»o»,  ^  ${32. 

a  BTangeliarium  Quadniploz,  Part  I.  p.  iSlSL  plate  3.  from  that  page. 

4  At  the  enil  of  hie  Core  CiiCies  in  Hntonaai  Teztmr  Bvamroliomm.  hk  pp. 
80-M,  Dr.  Sehoh  hee  men  the  firti  emCtre  ceUatioa  ever  paUk&ad,  of  Om  Ven- 
o«e  Beadmge  contanad  in  the  Codez  Cyprius. 

5  This  pmte  &ce8  page  85.  mra. 

a  Dr.  Bchaiz  (Ofxr.  Oit.  pp.  ^3—65.)  haa  giveii  several  inataiicee  of  stteh  leedagfr. 
one  only  of  which  we  hsv»  rem  to  Bo&e.  In  John  vli  8.  the  Cedes  Q^Sm 
reads  o«c  tuw$atim,  which  in  I«ter  tnanvacripU  is  ahered  to  mvw  na0atmy  becaiii« 
the  celebrated  aatagonirt  of  Chriitfanitj,  Porphyry,  had  need  H  as  a  ground  of  ob- 
iectioB.  With  the  Cedes  Cypriwagreo  the  CunbridgeManneernfi,  the  GoAeea 
Hegii,  14,  (33  of  Qriesbacfa's  notation,}  and  65  (17  of  Griesbach),  seveial  of  the 
Moscow  moiniscripts  cited  by  Matthm,  the  Hemphitic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  to- 
gether with  several  of  tito  AnteJUBNoyiniaii  TersionB,  and,  ameiY  tiie  Ibtheis, 
Jerome,  Angnstine,  Cyril,  Chiysoetsto,  and  Epiphaains.  This  tewbag  aki 
that  the  Codte  Cyprina  has  mot  been  ahered  from  Uie  Latin,  as  Wslsteiii 
wtthmit  any  authority. 

^  See  an  account  of 


of  the  Cyprian  ReeswMMi  ia  p.  Oa  of  tfeig  vofaBBS. 
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bj  BeKei»  Bas.  «,  and  fay  WeMein  and  Grieabach,  B.,  is  a  mttiu- 
scfipt  OT  the  four  Go^ls,  written  m  uncial  letters,  b  the  eighth  or 
(more  probably)  oiatfa  cetitur|r.  It  is  mutilated  m  huke  i.  69.  —  u. 
4.,  iB.4 — 15.,  xii.  58.  —  xiii.  12.,  xv.  8 — 20;  and  xjeit.  47.  to  the 
end  of  tfae  Gespeb:  but  the  chasms  in  Luke  i.  69.  -^ii.  4,,  n.  58. 
—  xiii.  12.,  and  xv.  8 — 20.  have  been  filled  up  by  a  later  hand. 
This  manuscript  was  not  used  by  Erasmus ;  but  was  collated  by 
Samuel  Battier  for  Dr.  Mill,  who  highly  valued  it ;  by  belin,  for 
Bengers  edition  of  the  New  Testament;  and  by  Wetstein,  who  has 
gran  Its  readings  in  his  edition.^ 

YJL  'nie  Codex  San-6ermanenbis  (noted  E.  2.  in  the  second 
volume  of  Wetsfein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,)  is  a  Gredk- 
Latin  manuscript  of  Su  Paul's  Epistles,  written  in  the  seventh  cen*- 
tuipr,  io  oncial  letters,  and  with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration,  i 
frmd  aontf .  it  has  been  gen^rall^  supjposed  to  be  a  mere  copy  of 
tbe  Codex  Claioniontanus  (described  m  pp.  90,  91.  ngfra"! ;  but 
ciiisopiiBaB  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Semler,  in  lus  critical  examination 
of  dus  mamiscrmt,  who  has  produced  many  examples,  from  which  it 
appears  that  if  me  transcriber  of  it  actually  had  the  Clermont  MS. 
facHMre  him,  he  must  at  least  have  selected  various  readings  from 
odier  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh,  therefore,  considers  the  San« 
Genaaaensis  as  a  kind  of  Codex  Electicw^  m  writing  which  the 
ClerahODt  MS.  was  principally  but  not  at  all  times  consuhed.  The 
manuscript  now  under  consideration  takes  its  name  from  the  maaA^" 
tery  of  Sit  Germain-des-Prez,  in  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is  preserv- 
ed. Dr.  Mill  first  procured  extracts  from  it,  for  his  edition  of  the 
New  Tesuunent,  where  it  is  noted  by  the  abbreviation  Ger.  for  6er- 
manensis.    By  Wetstein^  it  is  noted  E.  2.,  and  by  Griesbach  E. 

According  to  Montf^Lucon,  there  is  also  extant  another  more  a»* 
tiem  Codex  San-Germanensis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistl«(,  which  has  never 
beea  coUated*^  It  is  a  fragment,  containing  omy  thnrteen  leaves ;  and 
is  aipposed  to  be  as  antient  as  the  fifth  century.* 

XU.  Tlie  Codex  Augiensis  is  a  Greek-I^ttin  manuscript  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles ;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Augia 
major,  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged  in  the  fifteendi  century. 
Alter  passing  throu^  various  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  cele- 
kated  <^tic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  in  1718 ;  and  in  1787,  tm  the 
death  of  the  younger  Bentle}^  it  was  deposited  m  the  ElHrary  of  TVt« 
raqr  CoB^e,  CanAridjge.  TUs  manuscript  is  defective  from  the  be<- 
gmoiiig  to  Rom.  iii.  8.,  and  the  epistle  to'  me  Hebrews  is  found  onhr 
inthe  Latb  veraon.  MichaeHs  assigns  it  to  the  ninth  eeiitury,wtucb 
(Efahop  MastA  remarks)  is  die  utmost  that  can  be  aUowedto  its  anti- 
ffjotf.  The  Greek  text  is  written  in  untial  letters  without  accents, 
aodAe  Latin  in  Aj^o-Saxxn  characters :  it  has  been  collated  by 

1^  Hulk's  MieliiBfii,VaL  a.  Port  1.^.217, 218:     . 

*  lGcha«Iu,  Vol.  u.  Put  i.  p.  314.  Part  ii.  pp.  784, 785. ;  MoBtfimeon*!  Biblio- 
aeeaBiUMtfaMuwB,t0aLa.  p.  1041,  In  Im  FakMMmpliia  OnMib  he  hM  nriii 
afiMimikortheOreekuidXttin'  -  «i   r_  .      -      ^ 


ebaraeten  of  Uia  Codex  Saa^C 
ABflUmr  flke-nmile  of  them  is  inyeii  by  Blancjiirii,  in  his  EvsngeliMiam  Qiiedrtt- 
plsxj  Vol.  L  in  the  lest  of  the  Aites  annexed  to  p.  533.    ' 


108  Jkeimairfaefrmeip4Mmii^^ 

Wecsteb,  irfio  has  noted  the  Codex  Audensb  with  Ae  lec^ 

TesmweoL    In 


second  part  of  bis  edition  of  the  New  Testament.    In  many 

it  coincides  with  the  Codex  Boemeriamis,  and  belongs  to  the  lVest* 

enn  Recenmi.    The  words  X^  {Ckn$t)t  and  Ii|tf««  {Juui)^  are 

not  abbreviaied  by  ^C  and  IC,  as  in  the  oommoo  manuscripts,  but 
by  1i!PC  and  IFR;,  as  in  the  Codex  Bezft.^ 

Xin.  The  Codex  Hahleianus  No.  5598,  is  a  most  sqfdeodid 
Evangefianim,  or  collection  of  lessons  from  the  feur  Cpoapeb,  unknown 
to  Dr.  Griesbacb ',  it  is  written  on  veOum,  in  undd  Greek  letters, 
vriiich  are  gik  on  the  first  leaf,  and  coloured  and  ornamented  tbrou^- 
out  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  fbr^-ei^ 
pages ;  and  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  last 'page,  was  writ* 
ten  by  one  Constantine,  a  fieAyteTj  a.  d.  995.  To  several  of  the 
fenger  sections,  titles  are  prefixed  in  larger  characters.  The  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospels  are  noted  m  the  margin,  as  they  occur,  by  a 
bter  hand,  and  between  pages  726  and  729,  diere  are  inserted  ten 
leaves  of  paper,  containihg  the  series  of  Lessons  or  Extracts  fiom 
the  Gospels,  wMch  are  supposed  to  hav%  been  written  by  Dr.  Cordl, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  British  i^bas^  at  Constantinople  a.  b. 
l(n^0-^1677,  and  was  a  diligent  collector  of  MSS.  bk  plate  3.  lio. 
2.  is  given  a  fiic-simile*  of  the  third  page  of  tins  precious  manuscript. 
It  represents  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  'Saint  John's 
Gospel.  We  have  annexed  the  same  j^assage  m  ordimaiy  Greek 
types,  together  with  a  literal  En^Esh  Version,  in  parallel  ccdumns. 

eN0T^SEI2£n  ^^NOBIANHATHSE 

PAKEnnnOTE-  ENATANYTIME. 

'OMONorEzmrn  theonlybegottensn 

'OONEirrONKOA  WHOISINTHEBO 

'  nONTOYnP2£K£I  SOMOFTHEFHRH 

N02EirHni2AT0.  EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN. 

The  fines  of  this  venerable  MS.  are  not  all  of  ecpal  length,  some 
containing  ten,  others  ten  or  more  letters  in  e^ch  hne.  IHie  same 
contractions  of  es  for  esoc  {Ood)i  nP  fiur  nani|  (Father),  xi  for 
Tmc  (a  mh),  &c.  which  occur  mall  the  most  aittient  Gl!^^  manu- 
scripts, are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  evangeliarum.  As  it  has  never  yet 
been  odlated,  it  is  highly  Worthy  of  the  attenticm  of  fiitnre  editors  ef 
the  New  Testament 

XIV.  The  Codex  Rsoius,  2861,  at  present  62  «h  (or  the  eigM^ 
cS  the  manuscripts  coOated  by  Robert  Stef^ens,)  is  a  quarto  manu- 
script,  on  vellunif  d*  the  nfaith  centurv,  and  written  b  uncial  letters  of 
an  oUong  form.  The  accents  are  mqnendy  wanting,  and  are  often 
wnxq^  placed,  even  when  they  are  inserted,  finom  wfaic^  circumstance 

I  MiehMik,  v<a.  it  ptit  i  pp.sia,iai.  Futii.  0p.6oi,e6& 
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GricaiMch  diiidcs  that  tfaifi  manuscript  Was  transcribed  from  another 
very  antient  one,  which  had  no  accents.  Each  page  is  divided  into 
two  cobnms,  and  die  words  follow^  for  the  most  part,  without  any  in- 
tenrab  between  them.  The  iota  subscriptuni,  and  postcriptom  are 
miformly  wantmg :  the*  usual  abbreviationar  occur,  and  the  letters  AY 
and  Or  are  sometimes  written  with  contitetions  as  in  the  Ck>dex  Co* 
isEmanuA  1  (a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  centu^j  and  not  seldom  a 
letter  is  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  word :  —  TnuS|  we  read  in^  it  «a- 
fRjSXai  for  TOjojSoXn^  xkn^iTM  for  xXt|di]<rirai,  Mcrjujftfvfi^  tot  xaro^umvo^ 
kc  be.  &rors  in  ofthography  appear  in  every  page,  and  also  per- 
mutaiioosaf  vowels  and  consonants.  This  mantiscript  contaiiB  the 
four  Go^els,  with  the  following  chasms,  vi2.  Matt  iv.  21.  —  v.  14. 
and  xxvuf.  17.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel  $  Mark  x.  17-^0.  add  xv. 
10^20. ;  and  John  xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  rirXoi  and  the  AmiiKH 
mao  sections  with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius  are  written  in 
tfae  Codex  Regius  aprmd  manu.  It  is  noted  L.  by  Wetstein,  and 
abi  by  Gaesbach,^  mo  has  given  a  very  complete  and^aceurale  col- 
lation of  its  various  readings  in  hb  Symbole  CriticaB.  Tliis  manu- 
acme  harmonises  mib  the  Alexandrine  or  Western  Recension. 

aV.  Hie  Codex  Ujfenbacbianus  2,  (1  of  Bengel's  notation,  and 
No.  d3  of  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  catalogues  of  Manuscripts,)  is  a 
fragment  of  the  Episdef  to  the  Hebrews,  cohsisting  of  two  leaves :  it 
is  at  present  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Hand[>orgh.  Having 
been  vety  imperfecdy  described  by  Mains,  Wetstein,  and  Bengel, 
Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Henke  rendered  an  important  service  to  biblical  litera^ 
tare  by  subjecting  it  to  a  nunute  critical  examinationi  tfae  result  of 
vtidi  he  puUiahed  at  Helmstadt,  m  1800,  in  a  quarto  tract,  widi  a 
fre-simile  of  the  writii^g,  entitled  CodieU  Uffenbamanif  qui  EpUtoke 
ed  HAr^eos  fhurvMnUi  etni^^  Criitcus?   'According  to 

ilib  writer,  me  Codex  Uffenbachianus  origmaljy  consisted  of  one  ter- 
nioa,  or  six  leaves,  of  which  the  four  middle  ones  are  lost.  ^  It  is 
wlniljr  written  m  red  uncial  diaracters,  sligbdy  differing  from  the 
square  farm  observable  in  the  most  antient  manuscripts.  Tlie  ac- 
ceitts  and  notes  of  aspiration  are  earefidly  marked,  but  the  iota  sub- 
serqium  no  wh^e  occurs :  nor  .are  any  stops  or  minor  marks  of  dis- 
liocfidn  k>  be  seien,  except  the  foil  stop,  which  is  promiscuously  placed 
at  ibe  bottran,  in  the  middle,  or  lit  the  top  of  a  page,  to'  serve  as  a 
CQinnia,  a  cokn,  or  a  ildl  point.  The  note  of  intertogation  occurs 
only  oQcey  viz.  in  Heb.  iii.  17.  after  the  word  ({nfuj;  but  there  are 
scarcdy  ai^^  abbreviations,  besides  those  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  exisdng  m  the  Alexandrian  and  other  antient  manuscripts. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Ae  first,  verse  of  the  second  chiqpteir  is  wantmg 
i&  das  manuscript  which  is  characterised  by  some  peculiar  readings. 
M.  ven  Uflenbach,  who  was  its  first  known  possessor,  referred  it  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century.    Wetstein  asserted  it  to  have  been 


is  abridged. 
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r  IB  the  dsvemh  cfliitury  $  bi^oii  ooB^aikigit  widadieqpecx* 
mens  of  nwuscripts  engrtyed  ty^  Moii^  md  Blanrhim,  we  are 
4>f  QpiDioD  with  Dr.  Henke,  that  it  was  exeotted  in  the  nmth  century. 
In  its  readings,  the  CodeiL  UffiaiibacbiaBiis  aometimes  appioadmlites  to 
the  AtexaniUie,  and  sometknes  to  the  Westem  Recenaoii.' 

XVI.  The  CoDKss  MANNEBs-SurroBiiAia  are  a  choice  ooOec- 
tioD  of  manuacnpts,  in  the  archiepiscqial  library  at  Lambeth,  vdiich 
faftve  been  purcnased,  and  presented  to  that  libi^  fay  his  Grace  the 
present  Archbishop.  They  are  nrincipally  the  collection,  made  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle,  Frofessor  of  Arabic  in  the  universiQr  of 
Cambridge,  during  his  travels  m  the  East,  with  a.  view  to  a  critical 
edition^  (J  the  New  Testament,  with  yarious  readings ;  which  how- 
ever was  never  midertaken,  b  consequence  of  ms  lainented  de- 
cease* Of  these  manuscripts  (which  are  chiefly  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  we  numbered  firom  1175  to  1209),  the.  following  are  par- 
ticularly, worthy  of  nodcey  on  account  of  the  bsgrvest.of  various  kcticais 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  afford.     - 

1.  No.  1175  is  a  manvseiipt  of  the  four  (joapels,  written,  on  vel- 
lum, in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  at  the  beginning 

^  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  two  first  verses  of  the  first  chiqptcr  of 
8aint  Matthew's  Crospel  are  wanting.  At  the  end  of  this  manu- 
script^ on  a  single  leah  there  are  part  of  the  last  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  and  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the 
eighth  chapter. 

2.  No.  1176  is  another  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  velluni, 
in  quarto,  written  in,  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  fiVst  leaf  there  are 
some  figyr^s  painted  and  gilt,  which  have  nearly  disappeared  from 
age.    This  is  followed  by  the  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  No.  1177  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  on  vellum,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  is  very  much  mutilated  in  the  beginning; 

4.  No.  1178  contains  the  fbur  Gospels,  most  beautifully  written  on 
vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  tenth  century..  The  fir^  seven  verses  and 
part  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  MMthew*s  Gos- 
pel is  wanting. 

6.  No.  1179  contains  the  fbur  Gospels,  mutilated  at  the  bsfiiuttiig 
and  end.    It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the  twelfth  century. 

6.  No.  lldO  is  a  quarto  mantt8cr^>t  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century^ 

7 — 11.  Nos.  1181  to  1185  are  manuscripts,  containing  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  whole  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles.  They  are  ell  written  in  quarto  and  on  paper.  Nos.  1181 
and  1183  are  of  the  fi>urte<»itb  century :  No.  1182  is  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  conclusion  of  Saint  John's  First  Epistle,  and  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  manuscript,  to  the  end,  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand.  Nos.  1184  and  1185  are  of  the  fifteenth  century.  'Tlie 
foriner  is  mutilated  in  the  commencement,  and  begins  with  Actd  vi. 
10.  Tt|  (Tofia  xoi  ru  ^vsufMon  u  eXoXa,  —  ^Ae  wisdom  and  the  spirit  6y 
»M*cA  he  spake.  The  two  last  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  written 
bj  a  later  hand.     No.  1185  is  mutilated  at  the  end« 

12.  No.  1186  is  a  quarto  milnuscri{yt  on  veUum»  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 
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ApoeBljpse.  It  is  unfortunately  mutilated  at  the  begitmin^  and  end*. 
It  oomm^nces  with  Rom.  zn.  15.  « • . .  iron  (that  ist  €^jjfjMrav)  )(cu  noc 
«tv  «5w(  v'ccwroi^  (x/iou^,  — .  •  • .  pas  (that  is*  Ofyn^as)  €aul  all  the  sainis 
vkiekare  with  them  and  it  ends  with  the  words*  m^i  ^<*>  ^fovdj  X£/ovr£^ 
AjMiv,  —  on  ike  throne,  sayings  Amen.,  Rev.  xix.  4  The  Re?.  H.  J, 
Todd  haa  given  a  fac^simile  of  this  precious  manuscript  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  manuscripts  in  the  archiepiscopal  Ubrarj  at  Lambeth* 
13^-t15.  Nos.  11S7 — 1189  are  lectionaries  from  the  four  Gospels, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

16.  No.  1190  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  written  with  singular 
neatness,  in  the  tlurteenth  century.  Formerly  it  contained  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  together  with  the  Whole 
of  Saint  Paol's  Epistles.  It  is  sadly  mutilated  and  torn,  both  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end. 

17.  No.  1191  is  a  lectionary,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
tte  £pistles«  It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  nmtiiated  both  at  the  beginning  and  end.  All  the  preceding 
iBattMchfita  were  brought  by  Professor  Carlyle  from  the  Greek 
islands. 

18—21.  Nos.  1191,  1194,  1195,  and  1196,  are  lectionaries  from 
the  Acte  of  the  Apostlea  and  Epistles.  They  are  on  vellum,  in  quar* 
to,  and  were  written  in  the  tlurteenth  century.  No.  1191  is  muti- 
lated at  the  beginning  and  end;  and  No.  1194  at  the  end.  The 
writing  of  this  last  manuscript  is  singularly  neat,  and  many  of  the 
letters  are  ^t.  No.  1195  is  also  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and 
fio.  1196  at  the  end. 

22.  No.  1192  is  a  very  beautiful^  manuscript  Of  the  four  Gospels, 
in  quarto,  written,on  vellum,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

23.  No.  1193  is  a  lectionary  from  the  four  Gospels,  also  written 
«B  vdlnm,  in  the.  thirteenth  century.  It  is  mutilated  at  the  end. 
The  six  last  manuscripts,  Nos.  1191 — 1196  were  brought  from  Sy« 
tia.* 

XVIL  Tie  G>DiC£8  Mosq,uense8,  or  Moscow  manuscripts,  are 
6%-five  m  number.  They  were  discovered  by  M.  Matthaei,  while 
he  W9S  a  professor  in  that  city,  principally  iu  the  library  belonging 
(o  Ak  Hdy  Synod ;  and  were  collated  by  him  with  great  accuracy. 
He  priDCfpal  various  readings,  derived  from  them,  are  printed  Jn 
bk  eifition  of  the  Greek  Testatnent,r  of  which  some.nccount  will  be 
fixMidia  a  subsequent  chapter.  Though  these  MSS.  are  not  of  the 
bi^best  antiqui^,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  modern,  since  some 
of  diem  were  written  in  the  eighth,  several  in  the  tentli  or  eleventh, 
and  many  in  the  twelfth,  century.  As  the  Russian  is  a  djiugbter  of 
tfae  Greek  church,  Michaelis  remarics  that  the  Moscow  manuscripts 
veiy  frequently  contain  the  .readings  of  the  Byzantine  recension, 
thougli  be  has  observed  many  feadings  diat  were  usual  not  only  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  but  also  m  Egypt.     (X  the  Codices  Mosquen- 

1  Cbkalogiie  of  the  MSS.  in  the  ATduepiseopfd  Labrtry,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todi  ]yp.  d61, 201^,  folio,  London,  1812.  From  the  eircumstenoe  of  the  Co- 
dieee  Xamiera-SiittoBdaai  being  broogiit  partly  from  Greece,  and  partly  from  Syria, 
it'  if  Mobable  that,  whaneyer  tSey  may  be  oofiated,  it  will  be  found  that  tho0»  &om 
tbe  ionner  eoontry  will  be  found  to  harmonise  with  the  Byzantine  RecenBimi ;  and 
thaw  from  the  lattar,  with  the  Paloitiae  Reeennon. 

TOL.  II.  14  ' 
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,  friiieh  Maftthn  desgnases  bv  tbe  letton  V,  K, 

aod  B»  a&d  to  wiiieh  he  givei  a  high  character  m  antiqiDtjry  correct 
aesiy  and  amemeot :  thej  are  all  written  in  uncial  characters.  The 
nanuscripc  v.  contains  the  four  Gospels^  from  John  Tii.  39.  to  the 
end  is  the  wiitme  ef  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century :  the  precedii^ 
part  is  of  the  ei^th  centuxy.  It  is  written  with  accents,  and  is  rego- 
my  pointed  throughout.  B.  is  an  Evai^eltarium  or  coDectioo  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  same  date :  H.  is  also  an  Evangeliariunx^ 
40d  in  the  judgment  of  Mattiusi,  the  most  antient  manuscript  known 
to  be  extant  in  Europe.  V.  and  H.  were  mindpally  followed  by 
him  m  forming  the  text  of  his  edi&on  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

XVIII.  T&  Codex  Buxisnsis  or  Bbeuanus  b  a  precioos 
manuscript  of  the  Old  Italic  (Latm  Version)  executed  in  the  eighth 
eeotmy,  preserved  at  Brescia,  in  Lomburdy.  It  is  an  obkmg 
quarto,  written  in  uncial  characters,  on  purple  vdhon,  which  in  the 
lapse  of  time  has  faded  to  a  bluish  tinge.  The  letters  were  written 
with  faik,  and  subsequendy  stlvered  over.  The  initial  words  of  each 
Gospel  have  been  traced  with  gold,  vestiges  of  which  are  aiSl 
visible.  Tie  letters  O.  and  V.,  T.  and  D.,  are  frequently  interr 
chaii^ed,  and  especially  the  letters  B.  and  V.  To  the  Go4>els  are 
prefixed  die  Eusebian  Canons.'  The  Codex  Brixiensis  is  very 
firequenth-  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nolan  m  bis  *  Inquiry  mto  the  m- 
tegri^  of  the  Greek  Vulgate  or  received  text  of  the  New  Testament*^ 
on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  importance,  m  vindicating  tbe  integ- 
rity of  tiiat  text  It  is  printed  by  Blanchim  in  his  Evangdiarium 
Quadruplex. 

XDL  Besides  the  preceding  manuscripts,  which  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) are  written  in  square  or  unical  characters,  there  are  maaj 
omers  written  in  MioS  letters,  which  are  quoted  byGriesbach  and  other 
critics,  by  Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  be.;  and  which,  though  nol 
equal  in  point  ot  antiquity  ^dth  several  of  those  m  uncial  letters,  are 
nevertheless  of  great  vahie  and  imp<Nrtance,  and  frequently  exhibit 
readings  not  faifericNr  to  those  contained  in  the  fwegobg  manuscripts. 
Of  this  description  are  the  following,  viz. 

1.  The  CwBx  Basileensis  (noted  bv  Bewd  Bas.  y,  and  by 
Wetsiein  and  Griesbach  1,  dirooghout  tneir  editione)  contains  the 
whole  of  die  New  Testament,  except  the  Revehtion,  and  is  written 
on  veUum  with  accents.  On  account  of  the  subscriptions  and 
pictures  which  are  foimd  in  it  fone  of  which  appears  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  surnamea  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus,)  Wetstein  conjectures  that  it  was  written  m  their 
time,  that  is,  m  the  tenth  century.  Michaelb  and  Griesbach  have 
acceded  to  this  opinion.      Erasmus,  who  made  use  of  it  far  hie 

tMushieUf^YoLu.  Part  i.  vp.  288,  $09.  Part  it  pp.  763— 707^  InBidk's  ] 
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aommnMSa  JEbmifiiiButicM  Ubromm  Jhfwi  Tertameati  (pp.  07— 7L  96u)  and 
Qneabach'a  Moaad  edilkm  of  tke  Greek  Teetameiit  (pp.  ezziu— -ezzvi.),  there  as* 
liiU  of  the  M oaoow  maniueriplB.  Prof.  Matthci  haa  alao  fiveii  noCieea  of  them 
wMi  oeeaaional  fius-aimUee,  in  thedifoettt  ▼ohmea  of  hk  edituMi  of  the  Qraek 
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e&iao  of  the  Greek  Testament,  supposed  it  to  be  a  hfyjbbat  nuuMi^ 
nenptj  «nd  his  sopporitioD  was  subsetjuently  adopted  by  Wetsteb ; 
bitt  Afidmefis  has  i^ndicated  it  from  this  cbai'ge,  and  asserts  that  it  ia 
entitled  to  very  great  esteem. 

2.  The  Codex  Corsendoncensis,  whicH  is  in  the  imperial  13»raiy 
at  Vienna,  is  noted  3  by  Wetstein  and  Ghiesbacb.  It  was  used  by 
Erasmos  fbr  his  second  edition,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  appears  to  hate  been 
written  b  the  tweljfth  centuiy,  and  by  an  imorant  transcriber,  who 
haa  inserted  maiginal  notes  into  the  text.  Wetstein  charges  it  with 
being  lihered  from  the  Latin. 

3.  The  Codex  MoNTFORTiANtTS  or  MoNrroRmi,  also  eaSed 
DmnjvsKSis  (61  of  Griesbach),  is  a  manuscript  containing  th^ 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
CoB^e,  Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Usher. 
hdemes  its  name  of  Montfortianus  from  having  belonged  to  Dr. 
Ifentfint,  previously  to  coming  into  Usher's  possession.  It  has 
aeqoired  much  celebri^  as  bebg  the  only  manuscript  wUch  has  the 
mtidi  contested  clause  b  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  is  the  same  which  waa 
cited  by  Erasmus  under  the  title  of  Codex  ArittannicuSy  who  insert- 
ed te  diqiuted  passage  b  the  third  editbn  of  his  Greek  Testament 
on  iti  antbori^.  It  is  written  b  small  Greek  characters  on  diick 
^aaed  paper,  b  duodecfano,  and  without  folios.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (to 
whom  we  are  bdebted  for  the  fac-simile  which  is  given  b  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work^)  is  of  opbion  that  it  was  most  probably  writ- 
ten m  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  similarity  of  its  writing  to  that 
of  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  time.  He  has  no  doubt  but  it  ex- 
isted before  the  bventbn  of  printbg,  and  is  bcfined  to  think  it  the 
iraik  of  an  unknown  bold  critic,  mio  formed  a  text  from  one  or 
anre  manuscripts  b  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  who 
wv  by  no  means  sparing  of  his  own  conjectural  emendations,  as  it 
possesses  various  readings  which  exist  b  no  manuscript  yet  discover- 
ed. But  how  far  the  writer  has  in  any  place  faithfully  copied  the 
text  of  any  particular  antient  manuscript,  is  more  than  can  be  detei^ 
Aaaed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Manb  claimed  foe 
this  manuscript  so  early  a  date  as  the  eleventh  century :  but  Bishop 
Mmh,  after  Gri^bach,  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  modem  as  tfao 
flteenth  or  sxteenth  century.  The  Codex  Montfordanus,  he  ob* 
serves,  ^roade  its  abearance  about  the  year  1530:  and  that  th6 
anouscript  had  just  been  written,  when  it  first  appeared,  is  highly 
probable,  because  it  appeared  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  its  appear- 
ance answered  a  particuhir  purpose.'  '  But  whether  written  tor  tl)e 

—  I  II  '■■■■  I  ■  I-    I I       I      .1         ■  I  I      ■!■■         IMI         I      »^»  II  I  I  ■■» 

I  8m  Vol.  IV.  Part  n.  CJhap.  IV.  Sect.  V.  i  6.  ii^ra,  _^^. 

•"EnaniiM  had  pnbBriied  two  edition  of  the  Greek  Teetament,  one  in  15l6«. 
OeedHr  in  1519, both  of  which  were  without  the  worde.  that  bepn  with iv ri* 
oMw  and  end  with  «r  tv  mti  in  the  disputed  clauae  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  Thia  mi#- 
noR  ai  it  was  cafied  by  thoae  who  paid  more  deference  to  the  Latin  traaalatioa 
than  to  the  Greek  original,  exposed  Sraamiui  to  much  censuxe,  though  in  &ot  thv 
CQBBphmii  was  fiv  nomrodditum,  ISraamua  therefore  very  properly  atiawered,  ad* 
4itiA  ds  meo  quod  GnMie  dMil,  ptmnciaai  non  «»ce|er«n.    He  proml»ed, 
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occiMO  or  not,  it  cooM  doc  have  been  written  vary  Umf  before  die 
sixteenth  century;  finr  this  manuscript  has  the  Latm  chuptens 
though  the  xt^aXaua  of  Euaebius  are  likewise  noted.  Now  the  Latia 
chapters  were  foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church,  before  the 
introductioa  of  printed  editions,  in  which  the  Latin  chapters  were 
adopted,  OS  well  for  the  Greek  as  for  the  Latin  Testament.  Whast- 
ever  Greek  manuscripts  therefore  were  written  with  Latin  Chapters, 
were  written  in  the  West  of  Europe,  where  the  Latb  Chapters  were 
in  use.  They  were  written  by  the  Greeks,  or  by  the  descendants 
of  those  Greeks,  who  fled  mto  the  West  of  Europe,  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  and  who  then  began  to  divide  their  manuscripts 
according .  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  in  which  they  fixed  their 
abode.^  The  Dublin  manuscript  therefore,  if  not  written  for  the 
purpose  to  wtuch  it  was  applied  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus,' 
could  hardly  have  been  written  more  than  fifty  years  before.  And 
how  widely  those  critics  have  erred  in  their  conjectures,  who  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  aj^iears 
from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  Chapters  were  not  invented  till  the  thir- 
teenth century.^  But  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
composition  of  the  Dublin  manuscript,  is  most  conspicuous  m  the  text 
of  that  manuscript,  which  is  a  servile  imitatkm  of  the  JLatm  Vulgale. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mentkm  how  it  foUows  the  Vulgate  at  the  place 
in  questioil.  It  not  only  agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  in  the  insertioii  of 
the  seventh  verse :  it  follows  the  Vulgate  also  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  verse,  having  xpfffof,  where  all  other  Greek  manuscripts  have 
<rv9ufAa :  and  in  the  eighth  verse  it  omits  the  final  clause,  which  had 
never  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  was  not  omitted 
even  m  the  LcUin  manuscripts  before  the  tlurteentb  century.^  Such 
is  the  character  of  that  solitary  manuscript,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  united  evidence  of  all  former  manuscripts,  mcluding  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.^^  Upon  tlie  whole,  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  the  date  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  can  be 

kowerer,  that  though  he  coold  not  hiBert  in  a  Greek  edition  what  he  had  nerer 
fimnd  in  a  Greek  manaaefiDC,  be  would  ineert  the  paange  in  hia  next  edition,  if  in 
the  mean  time  a  Greek  MS.  couid  be  diacoTered,  which  had  the  paaaaf  e.  In  leea 
than  a  year  after  that  declaration,  Eraamaa  was  informed,  that  there  was  a  Greek 
M8.  in  Bngland  which  contained  the  paonge.  At  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the 
passage,  as  contained  in  that  MS.  was  commnnicated  to  Erasmns :  and  firaamns, 
as  he  bad  promised,  inserted  thai  copy  in  his  next  edition,  which  was  pohlished  in 

I ''  There  are  three  Greek  mamiscrmts  with  the  Latin  Chapters  in  the  Vniver- 
m%y  Library  at  CamdridM,  marked  Uh.  6. 12.  Kk.  5.  35.  and  LI.  2. 13.  That 
which  is  marked  LI.  2. 13.  and  is  evidently  the  oldest  of  the  three,  was  written  at 
Paris  by  Jerom  of  Sparta,  for  the  use  and  at  the  expense  of  a  person  called  Bodet, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  it.  Now  Jetom  of  Sparta  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century." 

a  "  The  third  edition  of  Erasmus  has  1  John  t.  7.  predstly  in  the  words  of  the 
DubUh  MS." 

9  See  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  II.  (  1.  iitfra. 

^  **  Here  there  is  an  additional  proof,  respecting  the  age  of  the  Dublbt  MS.** 

9  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  pp.  23-426.  fi&e  also  his  letters  to  BIr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  (Leipsic,  1796, 8va)  Prisf  pp.  xrii.  xriii.  xxiii.  in  the  notes. 
Michaelis  vol.  H.  Part  i.  pp.  284-287.  Part  ii.  pp.  765--76e.  Dr.  A.  Clarke^  Sue 
cesMtn  of  S<qred  Utefature,  pp.  86— 82. 
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earlier  than  the  clue  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  UDeoBated 
parts  of  this  manuscript  were  collated  by  the  hte  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett^ 
of  Trini^  College,  Dublin,  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  beginning  with  Rom.  ii.  and  ending  with  the  Apocalypse, 
including  also  a  collation  of  the  Acts  of  the  A]^)sdes,  from  chap.  xxn. 
27.  to  chaj).  xxviii.  2.  This  collation,  comprising  thirty-five  pages, 
ibnns  tbe  third  part  of  his  &o-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus 
of  St.  Matthew's  Go^L  noticed  in  pp.  95,  96.  supra. 

4.  The  Codex  Regius,  formerly  2244,*  at  present  50,  (noted 
Pans.  6  by  Kuster,  1^  by  Wetstem,  and  *13  by  Griesbach),  is  a 
maouacript  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Inoi^h 
not  more  antient,  probaUy,  than  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  MichaeUs  to  be  of  very  great  importance :  it  has  di» 
fiaDawiDg  chasms,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Griesbach,  viz. 
Abtti.  1. — ii.21.;  xxvi.  33 — 53.  j  xxvii.  26.  — xxviii.  10. ;  Mark  i^ 
2.  ft)  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  John  xxi.  2.  to  the  end  of  the 
Gospel.  The  various  readings  bom  this  manuscript  given  by  Kuster 
and  Wetstein  are  very  inaccurate.  Matt.  xtii.  xiv.  and  xv.  were  the 
only  diree  diopters  actually  collated  by  Griesbach,  who  expresses  a 
wish  diat  the  whole  manuscript  might  be  completely  and  exactiy 
collated,  espedally  die  latter  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John.  In  consequence  of  this  manuscript  harmonising  in  a  very  emi- 
nent mamier  with  the  quotations  of  Qrigen,  he  refers  it  to  the  Alexan- 
drine edition,  though  he  says  it  has  a  certain  mixture  of  the  Western.^ 

5.  Hie  Codex  Lbicestrensis  derives  its  name  from  beine  the 
propertv  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  li'  it  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
whok  New  Testament,  written  by  a  modem  hand,  partly  on  paper 
and  partly  on  vellum,  chiefly  the  former,  and  is  referred  %  Wetstein 
ind  Griesbach  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  noted  by  Dr.  Mill  by 
the  letter  L.,  in  the  first  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Testamm  Codex, 
69 ;  in  the  second,  37 ;  m  the  third,  31 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  14 ;  and' 
\fy  Griesbach,  69.  The  book  of  Acts  is  inserted  between  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  th&t  of  Saint  James.  This  manuscript  is  defec- 
tire  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt,  xviii.  15'.,  and  has  also  the 
UkmiBg  chasms,  viz.  Acts  x.  45. — xiv.  7.  Jude  7.  to  the  end  of 
that  £pstle,  and  it  conchides  widi  part  of  Rev.  xix.  It  has  many 
peculiar  readings ;  and  in  those  which  are  not  confined  to  it,  this  ma- 
Bttscript  chiefly  agsees  widi  D.  or  the  Codex  Qantabrigiensis :  it  also 

I  Afichaelis,  yoI.  i.  port  i.  pp.  302, 303.  —  Griosbfth'a  Symbole  Critic0|  vol.  i. 
pp.  efir.— cbdv.    Nov.  Teat.  toI.  i.  p.  ct. 

*  In  a  eritiqae  on  the  noond  edition  of  thie  work,  in  the  Edeotie  Review  for 
Ja&iiary,  1822,  (vol.  xvii.  N.  8.  p.  83.),  it  ia  atated,  that  when  the  writer  of  that 
article  made  inqnizy  respecting  the  Codex  Leiceatrenais,  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
baad  m  the  Linraiy  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Leicester.  Anziona  for  the  intereat  ef 
mend  literature,  to  aacertain  the  rstl  fact,  the  author  of  the  present  work  re- 
9Msled  Mr.  Combe  (an  eminent  bookaeOer  at  that  plftce,  to  whom  he  thus  gUidIv 
iMkea  hia  acknowledgmenta,)  to  make  the  requiaito  inveatigation.  The  resuH  of 
Hr.  Combe's  critical  researches  is,  that  the  (Mex  LncutrensU  is  sHU,  ettit^vUy 
freatrtd.  Mr.  C.  farther  collated  the  author  *a  account  of  it  (which  had  been 
4mwii  op  from  the  notices  of  Wetstein  and  Michaelis,)  with  the  manuscript  itself, 
«Bd  this  collation  has  enabled  him  to  make  the  description  above  given  msre  wm- 
pleCc  as  wen  aa  iMrs  c^rrirt. 
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htnaomes  in  a  very  enuDeot  miimer  with  the  (Hd  Sjraic  vera 
tad,  what  ferdier  proves  ks  vake,  several  leedSogg,  mieh  Di.  I 
fiNind  m  k  alone,  have  been  confirmed  by  other  manuscripts  that 
long  to  tota^  di&reot  countries.  The  Codex  Leicesiraisb 
first  colkted  bjr  him,  and  afterwards  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Jtch 
the  learned  editor  of  Novatian's  works,  wboee  extracts  were  used 
Wetsteai.  There  is  another  and  still  move  aecurato  transcr^  of  1 
J.'s  collation  in  hs  copy  of  MiH's  edUan  <rf  the  Greek  Testaitti 
friiieh  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus  CoB^e,  Cambiid. 
where  it  is  marked  O,  e,  1.^ 

6*  The  Codex  VnfDOBOKSNsis,  Lambecii  31  (l34of  Griesbad 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Go^eb,  written  m  the  eleventh  or  twel 
century :  it  ms  been  collated  bf  Treschow,  Birch,  and  Alter.  ^  1 
of  very  great  importance,  and  agrees  with  the  Codex  Cantateim 
in  not  less  than  eighty  unusual  readmes ;  with  the  Codex  E^ 
m  upwards  of  thirty-five :  with  the  Codex  Regius  2861,  or  Step! 
1^  in  fifty ;  with  the  Codex  Basileensb  in  more  dum  fifty,  and 
several  which  are  found  in  that  manuscript  akme ;  with  the  Co 
Regius  2^4,^  in  sixty  unusual  readings ;  and  with  the  Codex  i 
bertinus  2844,  in  twenty-two.* 

7.  The  Coosx  Ebnebianus  is  a  very  neat  manuscript  d 
New  Testament  in  quarto,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Hierony 
Ebner  Von  Eschenbach  c^  dnt  ci^,  fitMn  whom  its  appellation  is 
rived :  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  University  of  Qnord,  and  if 
posited  among  the  other  precious  manuscripts  preserved  in  die  I 
leian  library.  The  Codex  Ebnerianus,  contains  425  leaves  of  vel 
and  was  written  in  the  year  1391.  The  whole  of  die  New  Testa 
is  comprised  in  this  vohime,  excepting  the  Book  of  Revehtwn :  i 
page  contains  27  Knes,  at  equal  distances,  excepting  those  m  w 
the  di&rent  books  commence,  or  which  are  decoratsed  with  iQuat 
taons.    Besides  the  New  Testament,  die  Eusdaan  Canons 
introduced,  together  vrith  the  lessons  for  particular  festivals,  an 
meook^ium  u^  in  die  Greek  church,  be.    The  book  is  bouac 
mas^  silver  covers,  m  the  centre  of  which  the  R^eemer  of 
World  is  represented  sitting  on  a  thrmie,  and  in  the  act  of  fHtonou 
ing  a  btessiag.    Above  his  head  is  the  foUowing  inscription,  in  sqti 
letters,  exhftitii^  the  style-  in  which  the  capitals  are  writtent 
AM^99ru  W9Kby¥^  <w  ^Xw  <r«v  f X^p^ifrsv  iMgmpm  IwXtiXiMv  xoi  o|v  «* 
avrou.     ^'  Lord,  bless  the  least  of  thy  servants,  Hieronymus  Gid 
mus,  and  hb  family."    Of  tlie  style  of  writing  adqpted  in  the  b| 
of  the  Manuscript,  Ae  annexed  engraving  will  afibrd  a  correct  id 

>  MIehultf,  Yol.  ii.  ]Mrt  i.  pp.  955—357.  pait  ii.  pp.  749, 750.  Bp.  IftfA  ^ 
'*  This  copy  of  Bifill's  Oreok  Tesearaeiit,  whh  JMkaoa't  margiiMl  ntdiii(«»^ 
tTMinte  orneve^  oyittcfam,  wMeh  deservoa  to  bo  eomnniaioated  to  tho  fmfi- 
coAUiiM  tho  rosult  of  all  his  kbom  in  that  brwoeh  of  litdritaM ;  H  n^piM  ^ 
oT  tho  defeeta  of  AfiH,  and  corroeta  naiiy  of  Ua  enon :  and,  bondea  jaobwi 
flran  maaoferlpta  and  anttettl  voraloiiay  k  contaioa  a  oopioea  eoOoetioa  of  rtw 
ftommany  of  the  ftthow,  whidi  h>f»  IMiafto  beta  fwy  atootftctty  odte><< 
wtenjfiiagloctad.    n>id.  p.750.  ^^        ' 

SIM.  iroLii.  p«rtiLp.870. 
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and  It  the  same  time  exemplify  the  abbreviatioDs  freqaent  in  Greek 
mamacripts  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Our  mpecimen  com- 
prises the  ten  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  JcJm's  CSo^l : 
the  abbreviations^  though  very  numerous,  being  unifi)rml7  the  same, 
do  not  imopose  way  material  difficultjr  to  the  easjr  perusal  of  the 
manuscript.  Wetstein,  diough  he  has  admitted  it  into  nis  catalocue, 
has  made  use  of  k  only  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Goqpel ;  AGehaelis  has  classed  it  among  the  uncoUated  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  Universtty  of  Oxford  will  publish  a  collation  of  the  various 
reaifings  which  may  be  found  in  this  manuscript 

XX.  The  limits  assigned  to  this  work  forbid  any  finther  detafl 
re^iectoig  the  other  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  Referring 
the  reader  therefore  to  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Michaelis,  who  has 
given  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  manu- 
scr^xs,  to  which  his  annotator  Bishop  Marsh  has  added  one  hundred 
and  unaUf-seneru^  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  two  collati<His  of 
manuscripts,  which  in  the  seventeendi  century  produced  a  warm 
eostest  between  biblical  critics  of  di&rent  denominations. 

1.  In  1673,  Pierre  Poussines  (Petrus  Posanus),  a  learned  Jesuit, 
puUalied'  extracts  from  twenty-two  manuscripts,  which,  be  said,. 
were  in  the  lifaranr  of  Cardinal  Barberini  at  nome,  and  had  been 
ooflased  by  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  by  John  Mattbaeus  Caiyophi* 
Ids.  Dr.  IBI  inserted  these  extracts  among  )us  various  readings ; 
but  as  it  was  not  known  for  a  kmg  time  what  had  beeome  of  the  Bar- 
bermi  raanoscripts,  and  as  the  readings  of  the  Barberini  collation  are 
fe  die  moat  part  in  fiivour  of  the  I^tm  Vulgate  verrion,  Wetstein, 
Senler,  and  odier  Protestant  divines,  accused  Poussines  of  a  Hterary 
fraud.  Of  diis,  however,  he  was  acquitted  by  Isaac  Vossius,  wtio 
finod  the  manuscript  of  Caryophilus  b  the  Barberini  Library ;  and 

1 8«e  WetBteia's  N.  T.  Proleg.  p.  58.  Biihop  Manh's  Michaelis.  vol.  u.  part  i. 
p.  SS8.  De  Morris  Memorabilia  Bibliothece  N orimb.  part  ii.  pp.  100—131.  where 
the  Codex  Ebnerianiia  is  minutely  described  and  illustrated  wnn  thirteen  plates  of 
jnunniMtioiia,  Ac.  which  are  very  enrious  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  Oar 
•■Mfnff  is  copied  from  one  of  be  Murr^fiu^-siBttlee. 

ajfiehaefie,  toL  u.  part  i.  pp.  185-361.  part  U.  pp.  64»— 836.  ProfoMor  Bech, 
in  his  MoiM^^raniniata  Hermenentices  Libronun  Noti  FoBderis  (part  i.  pp.  42—100) 
has  ^jmen  a  eataiogue  of  aU  the  nMBoeoripta  (384  in  number)  which  are  certtM^ 
knofva  to  have  been  ooUtfed,  ezcluwve  of  Laetieaari*  SuohologiayOrBFayer  books 
of  the  Greek  ehnreln  end  Menokwia  or  Martyrolo^es.  In  pp.  91—93.  he  haaspe* 
cafiedjbv  nmnbeffs  referring  to  his  own  eatatogue,  wbit  manuscripts  are  written 
IB  uncial  letters ;  what  oontain  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  how  many  eontaai 
the  neater  part,  or  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  seems  to  be  pre- 
cise^ that  sort  of  catalogue  which  Michaelis  recommends  biblical  students  to 
Bake,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  (when  consulting  Bfill  or  Wetstein)  to 
judge  of  the  proportion  of  manuscripts  which  are  in  &Tonr  of  a  readiitf  to  those 

iriwh  decide  against  U.    TI  *  "  '^^^^  "    '     * 

br  his  edition  of  the  New  ' 

gvren  aliat  of  them  in  lus ^ , ^^ 

aeeosBls  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  in  the  two  Tolnmes  of  his  Sfymbofai 

3AttheendofhtsCatenaPatrumGrBcorum  inBSareum.  Pousshies  prefind 
to  these  esttaeU  the  title  of  CMaidmnu  OrmU  Contniut  ammaan  Uhrofwmff&wi 
Tuummtti  naU  editiemem  AMftenUmmm  regUm*  mm  vm.  Aniifm  CMlJctIa* 
'tis.    £z JKUiocAsca JM^rM. 
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^  imputatkm  against  the  veraci^  of  that  emmeat  Gteek  scholar  hts 
been  oompletety  destroyed  by  M.  Birch,  a  learned  DaniA  dWioe, 
who  recognised  in  the  Vatican  library  six  of  the  manusciqscs  from 
which  Garyophilus  had  made  extracts.^ 

2.  Another  Jesuit,  John  Louis  De  la  Cerda,  inserted  in  his  Mver- 
MTJa  Sacroj  which  appeved  at  Lyons  m  1696,  a  collation  of  sixteen 
manuscripts  (eight  oi  which  were  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the 
king  of  S|Niin)  which  had  been  made  by  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of 
Vele^  From  these  manuscripts,  the  marquis  inserted  various  read- 
ings id  his  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  withoiU  spedfyiog  what 
manuscripts  m  particular,  or  even  how  many  m  general,  were  in 
favour  of  each  quoted  reading.  The  remarkable  agreement  between 
the  Velesian  readings  and  tho^  of  the  Vulgate  excited  the  suqwcions 
of  Mariana  (who  communicated  them  to  De  la  Cerda)  that  Velez  had 
made  use  only  of  interpolated  manuscripts,  that  had  been  ccHrrected 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  subsequently  to  the  councU  of  Flo- 
rence. However  this  may  be,  the  collation  of  Veisz  will  never  be 
of  any  utility  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  the  iden- 
tical manuscripts,  which  he  made  use  of,  should  hereafter  be  disco- 
vered in  any  Spanish  library.  But  this  discovery  must  be  considered 
as  hopeless  after  the  laborious  and  careful  researches  made  by  Bishop 
Marsn,.  relative  to  the  collation  of  Velez,  who  {he  ha$  proved  to  de- 
morutration)j  did  hot  collate  one  angle  Greek  or  Latin  manuscript, 
but  took  his  various  lectfons  from  Robert  Stephen's  edition  of  me 
Latin  Vulgate,  published  at  Paris  in  1540 :  that  the  object  wfaichthe 
marquis  bad  in  view,  in  framing  this  collection  of  readings,  was  te 
support,  not  the  Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  thb  edition  in 
particular,  wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  StofAea's  Oreek  Tes- 
tament printed  in  1550;  and  that  with  thb  view  he  translated  into 
Greek  die  readings  of  the  former,  vduch  varied  from  the  latter,  ex- 
cept where  Stephen's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings 
which  he  wanted,  where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to  trans* 
late.« 

1  Michaelis,  toI.  u.  part  i.  pp.  S12--916.  put  U.  pp.  666, 667.  Birch,  Qoitaor 
ETBiigeUa,  Proleffom.  p.  36.  Ejuidem,  Variv  LactionM  ad  Text.  it.  Evangel. 
Proleff.  p.  zUi.  Hafnie,  1801,  8to. 

s  filichaelis,  rol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  361— 354.  part  ii.  mi.  8SM,  8SK.  Mr.  (now  Biibop) 
Manh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  p.  67,  and  the  Appendiz-to  that  work,  (pp. 
1253—344.)  in  which  a  minute  detail  of  the  Velesian  readinca  is  given,  as  also  in 
Christian  Benedict  Michaalis'sTractatio  Criticade  Variisl«ctionibiisNoviTes* 
tamenti,  H  87—89.  (pp.  96-101.)  4to.  Hate  Magd^gics,  1749. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

05  THE   EDITIONS    OF   THE   OLD   AND   NEW  TESTAMENT- 

SECTION  I. 

A  CSITICAL  NOTICE  01*  THE   PBINCIPAI«  EDITIONS   OF  THE 
HEBREW  BIBI«E. 

Bishop  Walton,^  Carpzov,^  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. These  have  been  divided  by  De  Rossi  and  others  into  Ma« 
sorecic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions^— a  distinction,  the  utility  of 
which  is  not  perceived.  Ih  the  present  section,  Dr.  Masch's  im* 
nrored  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  has  been  chiefly  fol- 
lowed. According  to  that  eminent  bibliographer,  the  various  im- 
pressions^^ the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be  diviaed  into  the  four  fbUowbg 
classes,  vbh 

i.  Eiiiiones  Prmcipes^  or  those  first  printed. 

a.  Editions,  whose  text  ha3  been  literally  adopted  in  subsequent 
impressions. 

iii.  Editions,  whose  text  is  accompanied  with  rabbinical  ccxnmen* 
taries. 

iv.  Polygbtts,  or  editions  of  the  Bible  with  versi<His  in  several  lan- 
guages. 

V.  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  critical  apparatus. 
.  i.  Editiones  Prindpes, 

1.  Psalterium  Hebraicum,  oum  cammentario  Kimebii.  Anno  337. 
(UT7)  4to. 

The  jlr«t  printed  Hebrew  book.  It  is  of  extreme  rari%,  and  b  printed  with  a 
squra  H^rew  type,  approaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The  text  is  without 
points,  except  in  tne  four  first  psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The  comraen- 
Ury  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the  text  in  the  rabbinical  cha- 
Tacter,  and  is  much  more  complete  than  in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains 
all  those  ptssages  which  were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Chriatianitj. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punctis.     Soncino,  1488,  folio. 

Tbe  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is  at  present  of 
ndi  extreme  rarity,  thaJt  only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One 
of  these  is  in  tlie  library  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pen- 
tateoch  th^  is  a  long  Hebrew  subseription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor 
(Abnham  Ben  Chajim,)  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of  the  edi- 
tion. This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch,  of  373  (but  Brunei 
ATS  360)  folioe,  printed  witli  points  and  accents,  and  also  with  signatures  and  catch- 
words. The  initial  letters  ol  each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  orna- 
laeated.  Dr.  Kennicott  states,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  verbal 

^  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.  De  Bibliorum  Editionibus  priecipals, 

*  Critica  Sacra,  pare  i.  cap.  9.  pp.  387—428. 

3  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  poet.  cL  cl.  V.  V.  Jacobi  Le  Lon^  et  0.  F.  Boemeri  iterata* 
•nras  oidine  diapoeita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  &  Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch. 
Hate,  4to.  177S--85--90.  4  vols,  with  Supplement.  The  account  of  Hebrew  edi- 
ticiu  is  m  the  first  volume,  pp.  1—186.  331^-424.  De  Burets  Bibliographie  In- 
•nictive,  torn.  i.  (Paris  1763,)  and  Brunet's  Manuel  du  Libraire,  et  de  rXmateur 
de  livrcs,  (4  vob.  8vo.  Farifl  1820. 3d  edit.)  hate  also  been,  oossukad  occaai^aHy. 

TOL.  II,  J6 
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diilmiiew  between  this  edition  and  tliat  of  Vander  Hooght ;  Me  aaeertioii  10  q^ne* 
tioned  by  Maseh.  The  researehes  of  biblical  critics  have  not  siwceeded  in  aeeeii* 
taimng  what  mannscriptB  were  need  for  this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  ia,  however^  ao* 
imowledged  that  iheae  two  vety  antient  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  mannseripts. 

11.  Editionu  Primarvt^  wr  Aose  vshich  have  been  adopted  at  the  ba$e» 

ofmbsequent  impremom* 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  8vo.  Bnzi8e»  1494. 

This  edition  was  conduoted  by  Gerson,  the  son  of  Rahbt  Moees.  It  Is  nlm  of 
eitreaie  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part  of  the  Psaimls,  whieh  m 
in  two  colnnms.    The  identical  copy  of  this  edition,  from  which  Luther  made  hi* 


German  translation,  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  ai  BerHn.  This 
edition  was  the  basis  of,  1.  The  Complutensian  Poly^glott ;  x.  Bomber sfs  first 
Rabbinicad  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  vols,  folio  ;  3.  Daniel  Bomberg's  4to.  Hebrew 


Bible,  Venice,  1518 ;  4.  His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice,  1521 ;  and,  5.  Se- 
bastian Mmister's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1536,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

%  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombergiaaa 
n.  folio,  Venice,  1525,  1526,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  repntation  of  being 
profoundly  learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish  ondition.  He 
pointed  the  text  according  to  the  Masoretic  system.  This  edition  is  the  bans  of 
all  the  modern  pointed  eopies.  ^  ^ 

iii.  Editions  of  the  Bible  wi A  Rabbinical  CommenAtries. 

Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  I*  et  11.  just  mentioned,  ve  maj  no- 
tice in  this  class  the  two  following  editions,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  eum  utraque  Masora,  Targum,  necnon  com^ 
mentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  et  cum  prsefatione  R.  Jac<^  F.  Chajim, 
Tenetiis,  1547 — 1549,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 


This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chanm's  editions ;  and  according  to  M, 
Branet,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  I 
1568,  also  from  the  press  of  IXaniol  Bomberg. 


preceding,  as  well  as  to  another  edition  ezecnted  in 


2.  Biblia  Hebrea,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Tar  gam,  item  cum  com* 
mentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  Joannis  Buxtorfii,  patris  ;  adjecta  est 
ejusdem  Tiberias,  nve  commentahus  masoreticus.  Basiles,  1618, 
1619,  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols.  fdio. 

This  great  work  wis .  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Koenig,  an  opulent 
bookseller  at  Basle ;  on  sccount  of  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  is 
held  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew  scholars,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  printed  by  Bomber^.  BuxtorTs  Biblia  Rabbinica  contains  the  conunenta- 
ries  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Grer* 
son,  and  Saadias  Haffgaon.  An  Appendix  is  subjoined,  containing,  besides  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  corrected  and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  vn* 
rious  lections  of  the  Rabbis  Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  Bttxtorf  also  annexed 
the  points  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  Tiberias,  pnblished  by  Boxtoif  in 
1020,  wils  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  other  additions  to  his  great  Bible. 

iv.  Polyglott  Bibles. 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Poljglott  Btlik 
is  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Manutius  the  elder ;  but  of  this 
projected  work  only  one  sheet  was  ever  printed,  in  collateral  columns 
of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  year  1501.  A  copy  of  it  (per« 
haps  the  only  one  that  is  extaiit)  is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  3064.  The  text  of  the  typogra* 
phy  is  exceedingly  beautiful.^ 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Porros  (in 
£dibuB  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Pentaglott  Psalter  of  Auguatia 

iReoouttdyAjuwOesderiB^rhDeriedes  Aides, torn. ii.  pp.97,28. 
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Justmiani  Bishop  of  Nebo.  It  was  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldeo, 
and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  Glosses,  and  Scholia*  In  1518 
John  Pocken  published  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Ethiopie,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first  Poljglott  edition  of  the  entire 
Hebrew  Bible  was  that  printed  at  Akala  in  Spain,  viz. 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Vetus  Testamentum,  He« 
braico,  GrsDCo,  et  Latino  Idiomate  ;  Novum  Testamentum  Gr»cum, 
et  Latinum ;  et  Vocabularium  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Veteris 
TestamcBti,  cum  Grammatica  Hebraica,  nee  non  Dictionario  Greco ; 
Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Francisci  Ximenes  de  Cisne* 
tos.  Indostria  Arnaldi  GuUelmi  de  Brocario  artis  impressorie  ma* 
gisth.    Gompluti,  folio.  1514,  1515.  1517.  6  vols. 

Tlie  pnntiog  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  usually  called  tlie  Complu- 
Unsian  F§ijfghU,  was  commenced  in  1502  ;  though  completed  in  1517,  it  was  not 
mibhshed  imtil  1522,  and  it  cost  the  munificent  Cardinal  Zimenes  50,000  ducats. 
The  editors  were  iEliue  Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Demetrius  Ducas,  Ferdinandua 
PinctuQS,  Lopez  de  Stunica,  Alfbnsns  de  Zamora,  Paulus  Coronellus,  and  Johan- 
nes  de  Vergera,  a  phvsician  of  Alcala  or  Complutum.  The  last  three  were  con- 
verted Jews.  This  rolyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six  volumes.  The  first  fouc 
c>3mprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  distinct 
eoiumns,  the  Cbaldee  paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin 
interpretation  ;  and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  radicals.  The 
fifth  volame  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  in  a 
parcel  column ;  in  the  margin,  there  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  referring  to  simi- 
lai  pasages  in  the  Old  and  ^«ew  Testaments.  And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there 
are,  1.  A  angle  leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  verses  ;  2.  Interpretation's 
/ie^rcontm,  duUdaorum  Graeorumque  JS'ominum  J^ovi  Testamentif on  ten  leaves  -. 
and  3.  Iitlroduetio  quam  hrevis  adGrtecas  litterasy  &c,  on  thirty-nine  leaves.  The 
sixth  vohime  contains,  1.  A  separate  title  ;  2.  Vocabularium  Hebraicum  totius 
Veteris  Tcst^menti^  cum  omnibus  dictionibus  ChaldiBiSj  in  eodem  Veteri  Testa" 
naUo  amtentisj  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves  ;  3.  An  Alphabetical  In* 
^x,  OB  eight  lenves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  dificrent  parts  of  the  work  ; 
4.  Iaterpret0tionts  Hebraicorum,  Chaldaicorum  GriBCorumque  nominum,  Veteris 
*e  Am  Testamtntij  secundum  Ordincm  Mpkabeti;  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  Nomina 
fu  JCfiomlKr,  sunt  ilia,  qua  vi  utroqut  testamento  vicio  Scriptorum  sunt  aliter 
^<rifta  quaminHebrao  et  Gnecoy  et  in  aliquibus  Bibliis  nostris  antiquisy&jc,  6.  Fif- 
teen leaves  entitled  fntroductiones  arti^  Grammatica  Hebraica  et  primo  de  modo 
li§cHii  u  pronuntiandi.  These  several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  different 
onier  firom  that  above  indicated.  It  is  not  known  what  is  become  of  the  manu- 
scripts thai  were  consulted  for  this  edition.  The  impression  was  limited  to  GOO 
lopfies ;  three  were  struck  off  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was  deposited  in  the 
Koy«l  Library  at  Madrid ;  and  another  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Tunn.  The  third 
(which  ia  supposed  to  have  been  reserved  for  Cardinal  Ximenes),  aller  passing 
through  various  hands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  for  th^  late  Count 
M'CartJiy  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.  On  the  sale 
of  this  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817,  it  was  bought  by  Georg[e  Hibbert, 
tsq.  tor  16,100  francs,  or  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  three  shillings  and 
S&nr  penes.  Copies  of  the  Complutonsian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Libra* 
/ies  (tt  the  Briti&  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several  of  the  College 
Lioraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

2.  BibUa  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  Greece,  et  Latino,  Philippi 
n.  Regis  CathoL  Pietate  et  Studio  ad  Sacrosanctte  Ecclesiee  Usum^ 
Cliristophorus  Plantinus  excudebat.  Antwerpiffi,  1569 — 1573»  8  vols. 

folio. 

live  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  the  Antioerp  Polyglott  hatf  become 
of  extreme  rarity.  It  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  uid 
eontains,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase 
of  Dart  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Pub< 
he  Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reasons  for  not  publishing  it.  This  edition 
«lio  his  a  Syriae  wtxwm  of  the  New  Tevtament^  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Santee. 
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Pagnimu,  as  refiurmedby  Arias  Montanus,  the  principal  editor  of  this  noble  nn- 
dertaking.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
grammare  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  printed,  together 
with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities.  The  Hebrew  text  is  aaid  to  be 
Compiled  from  the  CkMnplutensian  and  fiomberg  editions. 

$.  Biblia.  1.  Hebraica.  2.  Samaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.   4.  Grseca. 

6.  Syriaca.  6.  Latiaa.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetis  Pahstorimiy  exctidebat 
Antonius  Vitre.     162B— 1645.  10  foIs.  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that  is  inserted  in  the 
Comphitensian  and  Antwerp  Polyfflotts,  with  the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic 
version  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old,  and  the  entire  New  Testament.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which  ruined  the  editor,  M.  Le  Jajr.  His  learned 
associates  were  Fhilippus  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus,  Abraham  Echettensis,  Ga- 
briel Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  There  arc 
extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  following  title, 
viz.  Biblia  jSlexandrina  Heptaglotta  atispicns  S.  D.  AUxandri  VJJ.  anno  sessioms 
ejus  xiLfeliciter  inchoaii.  LutetuB  Parisiorum  prostant  apud  Joanntm  Jansomum 
a  fVaesbergej  Johanntm  Jticobi  Chipper ,  EUsttum  fVeirstraet,  1666. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Textus  Originales,  He- 
braicum  cum  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicnm,  Grsecum,  Ver- 
fiionamqQC  antiquarumi  Samaritanee,  Grffica  LXXIl  Interpretunit 
Chaldaicffi,  Syriacee,  Arabicee,  ^thiopic®,  Vulgatse  Latinse,  qoicquid 
comparari  poterat ....  Edidit  Brianus  Walton,  S.  T.  D.  Imprimebat 
Thomas  Roycroft.     Londini,  1657,  6  vols,  large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop  Walton  is,  in  all 
other  respects,  preferable ;  being  more  ample  and  more  commodious.  Nine  lan- 
guages are  used  in  it,  though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In 
the  New  Testament,  the  four  Gospels  are  in  six  languages ;  the  other  boohs,  only 
in  five;  those  of  Judith  and  the  Maccabees,  only  in  three.  The  Septuagint  ver- 
sion is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  m  1587,  which  exhibits  the  text  of 
the  Vatican  manuscript.  The  Latin  is  the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIII.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  is  more  complete  than  in  an^  former  publication.  The  London  Poly- 
glott also  has  an  interlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and,  some  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Ethlopic  and  Persian,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any 
preceding  Polyglott. 

The  first  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena,  oontahis  the 
Pentateuch.  Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  1st,  The  Hebrew  Text,  with 
Montanus's  Latin  version,  very  correctly  printed :  2.  The  same  verses  in  the 
Vulgate  Latin  ^  3.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Va- 
tican MS.  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminus  Nobilis,  and  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  colnmn:  4. 
The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation :  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chal- 
dee Paraphrase,  of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  translation  :  6.  The  Hebrtco-Samaritan 
text,  which  is  nearly  tlie  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is 
different ;  and  tlie  Sanuiritan  version,  whicli  difiers  vastly  from  the  other  as  to  the 
language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  ;  and  therefore  one  Latin 
translation  (witii  a  few  notes  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,)  serves  for  both : 

7.  The  Arabic  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which  in  general  agrees 
with  the  Septuagint. 

This  first  volume  contains,  or  should  contain,  a  portrait  of  Bialiop  Walton,  en- 
graved by  Lonibart ;  and  a  frontispiece,  together  with  three  plates  relating  to 
Solomon's  temple,  all  engraved  by  Hollar.  There  are  also  two  plates  containing 
Sections  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  and  a  chart  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  are  inserted  in 
Capellus's  Treatise  on  the  temple.  That  part  of  tlie  Prolegomena,  in  this  volume, 
which  was  written  bv  Bishop  V^^alton,  was  commodiously  printed  in  octavo,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1777,  by  Freiessor  Dathe.    It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  second  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  same  languages  as  are 
^ve  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Samaritan  (which  b  confined  to.  the 
Pentateuch)  and  of  the  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  Books 
»f  Chronicles,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  Polyglott  was  in  the  press. 
It  has  Stfice  been  pdiliebed  in  a  separate  form,  as  is  noticed  m  p«go  118. 
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The  third  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic  books  from  Job  to 
Milachi,  in  the  same  languages  as  before,  only  that  there  is  an  Ethiopia  version 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  is  so  near  akin  to  the  Septuagint,  tliat  the  same 
Latin  translation  serves  for  both,^th  a  few  exceptions,  wlucn  are  noted  in  the>, 
Btarcrin. 

The  fourth  contains  all  tlie  Apocryphal  Books,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and 
Anbic,  with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Tobit ;  the  first  from  Paul 
FaaioB.  the  second  from  Sebastian  Munster.  After  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a 
three-fold  Tar^om  of  the  Pentateuch  :  the  first  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also  :  it  takes  in  only  select  parts 
of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum  :  the  third  is  in  Per- 
•ic,  the  wcrk  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Toosee,  and  seems  to  be  a  prettv  literal  vei- 
sion  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Each  of  these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The 
two  finA,  though  they  contain  many  fables,  are  exceedingly  useful,  because 
they  explain  many  words  and  customs,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  found  no 
where  else ;  and  the  latter  will  bo  found  very  useful  to  a  student  in  the  Persian 
langnage.  though  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases,  and  the  language  is  by  ao 
roeias  IB  the  pure  Shirazian  dialect. 

The  fifth  vohime  includes  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  various 
kn^ages  are  here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the  others.  The  Greek  text  stands 
«t  the  head,  with  Montanus's  interlineary  Latin  translation  ;  the  Syriac  next ;  the 
Periic  third ;  the  Vulgate  fourth  ;  the  Arabic  fifth  ;  and  the  Ethiopic  sixth.  Each 
of  the  oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Persic  version 
only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  for  this,  the  Pars  Altera,  or  Persian  Diction- 
nn'jin  Castell's  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  calculated. 

The  sixth  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical  remarks  on  all 
the  preceding  versions,  and  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  ail  the  proper  names, 
biih  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used 
for  the  Kveral  oriental  versions  arc  clear  and  good  ;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  the 
«forst.  The  simple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  versions  often  throws  more 
fight  00  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  than  the  best  commentators  which  can 
be  met  with.  This  work  sells  at  from  twenty-five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  ac- 
cording to  the  difiTerence  of  condition-  Many  copies  are  ruled  Vitn  red  lines, 
wjiici  IS  a  great  help  in  reading,  because  it  distinguislies  the  difierent  texts  better, 
and  such  copies  ordinarily  sell  for  three  or  four  guineas  more  than  the  others. 

In  executing  this  great  and  splendid  work,  Bif^hop  Walton  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Edmund  Ca«tell,  Dr.  Tho.  Hyde,  Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Hu- 
»h,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Clarke,  Louis  de  Dieu,  and  other  eminently 
feaned  men.t  It  was  begun  in  October  1653,  and  completed  in  Ifif)?;  the  first 
Tohnne  was  finished  in  September  1(554 ;  the  second  in  July  1655 ;  the  third  in 
Inly  Iffie  ;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  1657,  three  years  before  the  Resto- 
ration. (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  sfvenUen  years  in  the  press !) 

Tois  work  was  published  by  sub.wription,  under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Crom- 
▼?U.  who  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty-free  ;  but  the  Proctector  dying 
l«tor«  it  was  finished,  Bishop  Walton  cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  which 
he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing 
coiBpiiments  to  Charles  H.  and  some  pretty  severe  invectives  against  republicans. 
Henoe  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  republican  and  loyal  copies.  The  former  are 
the  most  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Bntlor  have  both  pointed  out  (especially 
^e  former)  the  variations  between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was 
db^tjted  among  bibliographers,  whether  any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed  to  the 
L^iion  Polyglott.  There  is,  however,  a  dedication  in  ono  of  the  copies  in  the 
^'val  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  which  was 
reprinted  by  the  late  Mr.  Lunn,  in  largo  folio,  to  bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the 
Pf^lvjjiott :  it  is  also  reprinted  in  tho  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355-— 361.  In 
the  ^gt  volume  of  Pott's  and  Rnperti's  Sylloge  Commentationura  Theologicarnm, 

^  Conceminff  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  Polyglott,  the 
T^er  will  find  much  and  very  interesting  information  in  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd's 
M'-moirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bisiujp  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible.  With  notices  of  his 
c-^jatom  in  that  illustrious  work  ;  of  the  cultivation  of  oriental  learning,  in  this 
coantry,  preceding  and  daring  their  time  ;  and  of  the  authorised  English  version 
ef  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  revision  of  which.  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  his  assist - 
Mrts  in  the  PoWgiott  were  appointed.  To  which  is  added,  Dr.  Walton's  own  vin- 
^hcatiottoftb^  Umdon  Polyglott.    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
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(pp.  100 — ^137.)  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  vid  other  versioni,  as  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglott>  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Prophet  Micstb,  accompanied 
with  some  explanations  by  Professor  Paiilus.i  To  complete  the  London  Polyglot!, 
the  following  publications  sliouJd  be  added,  viz. 

1.  Faraphrasis  Chatdaiea  in  librum  priorem  et  pasteriorem  chrtmicorum.  Auc- 
tore  Rabbi  Jostpko^  rcctore  JicademuB  m  S^ria,  J^Tutu  demum  a  manuscriptc  Cau' 
tahrigiensi  descripta^  ac  cum  versions  Laima  in  lueem  missaiftj  a  Davide  ffllkins. 
Amsteliedami,  4to.  1715.  The  manuscript  &om  which  this  work  was  taken,  wa» 
written  a.  d.  1477 :  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge ;  and,  besides  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
contained  the  Books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs^  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with  a 
targum  or  paraphrase  on  each.  It  is  elegantly  printed,  the  Chaldee  text  being  on 
the  right  hand  page,  and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left.  The  Chaldee  has  the 
vowel  points ;  and  both  the  text  and  version  are  divided  into  verses.  This  work 
is  now  of  extreme  rarity. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  Heptaglotton;  of  which  an  account  is  given  infra,  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sect.  I. 

The  purchaser  of  the  London  Polyglott  should  also  procure  Dr.  John  Owen's 
Considerations  on  the  Polyglott^  8vo.  1658  :  Biiihop  Walton's  Reply,  entitled  Tht 
Considtrator  consider ed^  &c.  8vo.  1659  :  and  (a  work  of  much  more  importimce 
than  either)  Walton's  fntroductio  ad  feciionem  Linguarum  OrientaUnm,  Hebra- 
iuB,  CkaldaiciBy  Samaritana,  SijriaoBy  ArabiaB^  Pcrsica  Mthiopica,  ^rmenic^. 
Coptica,  ^-c.  18mo.  London,  1615.  *  This  little  tract,'  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  *  is 
really  well  written,  and  must  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  it  was  publifihed. 
It  does  not  contain  grammars  of  the  different  languages  mentioned  in  the  title, 
but  only  the  different  alphabets,  and  directions  how  to  read  them.  At  the  end  of 
his  exposition  of  the  alphabet  of  each  language,  is  a  specimen  in  the  proper  cha- 
racter, each  line  of  which  is  included  between  two  others  ;  the  first  of  which  is  a 
literal  Latin  version  of  the  original,  and  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 
expressed  by  Italics.  Short  as  these  examples  are,  they  are  of  great  utility  to  a 
learner.  This  little  work  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  luirbinger  of  thb 
inestimable  Polyglott.'2  ? 

Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  having  long  been  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  it  has 
been  the  wish  of  biblical  students  for  many  years,  tliat  it  should  be  reprinted.  In 
1797,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued  from  the  press,  ^^  Prospectus,  with  specimens, 
of  a  New  Polyglott  Bible  in  Quarto,  for  the  use  of  English  StrtdcntSj  :md  in  17*.H»y 
another  Prospectus,  with  specimens,  of  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible  ;  but,  for  want 
of  encouragement,  the  design  of  the  estimable  editor  has  not  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. A  similar  fiite  has  attended  The  Plan  and  Specimen  of  BiBLIA  PO- 
LYGLOTT A  BRITANKICA,  or  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  London 
Polyglott  Bible,  vfith  CasteWs  Heptaglott  Lexicon,  which  were  published  and  cir^ 
eulatcd  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  in  1811.  The  reader  may  see 
them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  493 — 497. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilinguia  Yeteris  Testament!  Hebraici,  citm 
Versione  e  regione  positis,  utpote  versione  Grceca  LXX  Interpretum 
ex  codice  raauuscripto  Alexandrino,  a  J.  Ern.  Grabio  primum  evul- 
gata  —  Item  versione  Latina  Sebast.  Schimidii  noviter  revisa  et  tex* 
tni  Hebraco  accuratius  accommodata  et  Germanica  beati  Lutkerif  ex 
ultima  beati  viri  revisione  et  editione  1544 — 45  cxpressa,  adjectis 
textuvs  Hebraeo  Notis  Masorethicis  et  Grcecae  Versioni  Lectionibus 
Codieis  Vaticani ;  notis  philologicis  et  exegeticis  aliis,  ut  et  summa- 
riis  capitum  ac  locis  parallelis  iocupletissimis  ornata.  Accurante  M 
Christ.  Reineccio.  Lipsia?,  1750,  3  vols,  folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed  work  renders 
it  a  valuable  substitute  for  tho  preceding  larger  Polyglotts.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who 
has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text,  with  the  exception  of 

1  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  London  Polyglott,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  248 — ^270 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 12  ; 
Mr.  Butler's  Horas  Biblicte,  vol.  i.  pp.  138 — 149 ;  and  Mr.  Dibdin's  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  rol.  i.  pp.  13— 
27,  from  which  publications  the  above  account  is  abridged. 

2  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  voL  ii.  p.  11. 
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part  of  ihe^  Pentftteuch,  pronoiincos  it  to  be  ono  of  the  most  correct  extant.     Un- 
hs-ppilj  it  28  not  oflen  seen  in  commerce. 

d  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archetypes  Versionesque  prce- 
ripuas  ab  Ecclesia  antiquitus  receptas  cornplectentia.  4to.  et  8vo. 
Londini,  1831. 

The  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  all  former  PoI?gloU8,  wliich  ren- 
der them  for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  biblical  students,  induced  Mr.  Bag»ter, 
the  publisher,  to  undertake  this  beautiful  and  (what  to  biblical  Atudents  is  of  the 
mmost  importance)  cheap  edition,  which  forms  one  volume  in  quarto,  or  four  vo- 
lumca  in  small  octavo,  it  comprises  the  original  If ebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septua^int  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorised  English  versions  of  the  entire  Bible, 
the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  venerable  Peschito  or 
Old  Synac  version  of  it.  The  types,  from  wliich  this  Polyglott  is  printed,  arc  en- 
tirely new,  and,  together  wnlh  the  paper,  of  singular  beauty.  The  Hebrew  text  la 
printed  from  the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hooglit  (noticed  in  p.  121)  ;  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  given  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  is  added  by  way  of  Appendix.  The  Scptuagint  is  printed  from  Boss  edition 
of  tlie  V'atiran  text  ;  and  at  iJic  end  of  the  Old  Testament  there  arc  given  the 
Y'ariotts  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuohs,  together  with  the  Ma- 
»oft?tic  notes,  termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nuscript as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe.  and  the  Apocryphal  chapters  of  tlie  book  of  Ek- 
thtr.  (See  a  notice  of  them  ««//•«,  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  VIH.  $  V.)  The  New 
Testament  ig  printed  from  Mill's  edition  of  the  Textus  KcccptuB.  with  tho  whola 
•>r  liie  important  readings  given  by  Griosbach  in  his  edition  of  1<S(*.')  (noticed  in  the 
J»*llowm£  section.)  The  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  is  printed  from  VVidiiian- 
rtidl's  edition,  published  at  V'ienna  in  irioi"),  collated  with  tJie  very  accurate  cdilioxi 
lately  executed  luider  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
Apocalyp-se.  and  such  of  the  Epistles  as  arc  not  found  in  the  Pescliito.  are  ffivcn 
from  the  Philoxenian  or  new  Syriac  version.  The  Apocalypse  i.s  printed  from  Louis 
DeDieu's  edition  from  the  Elzevir  press  (Lug.  Bat.  1027,)  and  the  EpislJcs  from  the 
edition  of  the  celebrated  orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock.  (Lug.  Bat.  Uu^O.)  The  text 
of  the  Latin  Vul^^ate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
Tiic  authorised  English  version  is  accompanied  witli  marginal  renderings  and  a 
aew  and  very  valuable  selection  of  parallel  texts.  Peculiar  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ensure  the  general  accuracy  of  every  branch  of  this  Polyglott  edition  of 
tae  Bib'le,  which  is  confided  to  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  learning  and  industry  ; 
aad  prolegomena  are  preparing  by  the  Rov.  Samuel  Lee,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

This  work  i*  neatly  and  correctly  printed  in  the  following  forms  :  —  Firkt,  in 
*ne  Tolnme  q-uarto,  presenting  the  original  with  the  above-mentioned  versions  at 
one  view  except  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  PentateucJi,  which  forms  an  Appendix. 
Slcosblv,  in  octavo  volumes,  each  being  a  complete  work,  which  may  be  sepa- 
t^^jAj  purchased  in  succession,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  which,  together, 
forms  i  complete  Polyglott  Bible  in  four  small  volumes.  Thirdly,  a  number  of 
copies  ie  printed,  combining  the  oricjinal  texts  with  one  or  other  of  the  respoctivu 
ven-ioas  j  and  others  containing  similar  combinations  of  the  versions  only.  Thi>* 
arrangement  is  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  biblical  students,  to  whom  it  thus* 
<^^rs  the  iloly  Scriptures  in  a  portable  form,  and  containing  such  versions  only 
as  the  nature  of  their  studies  may  require.  A  Scripture  Harmony,  or  concord- 
ance of  50i).(KM)  parallel  passages,  is  printed  in  various  sizes,  agreeing  page  foB 
HJe  with  the  Polyglott.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  above  do-- 
^crijjtion  of  this  pubUcation,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  utility.  The 
Hebrew  of  the  quarto  copies  \9  pointed.  The  octavo  copies  may  be  procured, 
»iih  the  Hebrew,  pointed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers.^ 

^  The  publisher  of  the  valuable  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1810  issued 
from  the  press  an  octoglott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  on© 
'^larto  volume,  which  may  justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ty- 
li-iTTaphy  tlmt  ever  issued  from  the  British  press.  The  eight  languages,  printed 
in  this  edition,  are  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Antient  Greek, 
M'xiem  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  EngUsh  text  is  given  from  a  copy  of  the  Oxford 
Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  French  version  is  modern,  and  is  well 
known  to  must  readers  of  tliat  language,  having  frequently  been  printed,  and  re- 
oeAved  with  general  «fiprobfttioii.    The  Psalms  are  printed  from  tlie  Basle  Edition 
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.  Several  editions  of  the  Bible  aie  extant,  in  two  or  three  languages, 
called  Diglotts  and  TrighttSy  as  well  as  Polyglott  editions  of  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account  of  these,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Le  Long  and 
Masch,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Clarke,  already 
eited.  A  complete  account  of  all  these  Polyglott  editions  is  a  de- 
sideratum in  English  literature. 

Of  the  Diglotts  or  editions  in  two  languages,  the  following  are 
chieily  worthy  of  notice,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraica,  cum  interlineari  inter  pretatione  Latin  a 
Xantis  Pagnini :  accessit  Bibliorum  pars,  quae  Hebraice  non  reperi- 
tur,  item  Novum  Testamentum,  Grace,  cum  Vulgata  Interpretatione 
Latina  Studio  Bcnedicti  Arioe  Moniani.  Antwerpi»,  1572,  1584 
Genevfe,  1609,  1619,  (with  a  new  title  only.)    Lipsise,  1657,  folio. 

The  edition  of  1572  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  (p.  115. 
supra,)  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  best  editiou.  The  octavo  editions,  ex  offiriuA 
i^ianiiniand  RaphfUn^^ii  (Lugduni  Batavorum),  15iil)  or  1610 — l<ji:J,  in  nine  viv 
lumcs,  arc  of  very  little  vatlue.  In  the  folio  editions  above  noticed,  the  Latin  word 
is  placed  above  the  Plebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  which  they  belong.  The  L<-iliD 
version  of  Xantes  or  Santes  Pagninus  is  corrected  by  Montanus,  and  his  le&rued 
coadjutors,  Raphclengc,  and  others. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  i.  e.  Vetus  Testamentum,'  seu  Hagiographia 
Canonici  Veteris  nempe  Testaraenti  Libri,  que  originario  nobis  eti- 
amuum  ore  legantur,  ex  Ilebraico  in  Latinum  ad  litteram  versi,  ad> 
jocta  editione  Vulgata  Hebraice  et  Latine,  cura  et  studio  Ludovici 
de  Biel,  e  Societate  Jesu.     ViennsB,  1743.  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  an  elegant  edition,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in  many  respects 
highly  valuable.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  and  two  Latin  versions,  —  that  of  the 
Vulgate  edition  in  1502,  and  that  of  Arias  Montanus.  It  is  ornamented  with  vig- 
nettes, and  the  initial  letters,  which  are  well  engraved  on  copper,  represent  some 
fact  of  sacred  history,  to  wliich  the  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks,  criti- 
cal and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the  Engli:ih, 
By  Anselm  Bayley,  LL.  D.     London,  1774.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Tiie  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  hand  page  ;  and  tho  aothor- 
csed  English  version,  on  the  right  hand  page,  divided  into  two  columns.  The  crit- 
ical notes,  which  are  very  few,  are  placed  under  the  English  text.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  accompanied,  throughout,  with  the  Keri  and  Ketib  ;  but  all  the  accents, 
&^,.  arc  omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  answers  to  our  colon,  and  the  soph 

of  Ostcrvald's  Bible.  The  Italian  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L. 
Valletti,  published  in  1796,  but  revised  throughout,  and  its  orthography  corrected. 
The  Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati.  The  German  translation,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ktlper  (Chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  German  Chapel,  St.  James's),  is 
entirely  new,  except  th«  Psalms,  which  are  taken  iirom  Luther's  Gorman  Version 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Spanish,  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for  the  moat  part 
new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  from  Padre  Scio's  ^reat  Spanish  Bible,  pubhahed  at 
Madrid  in  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  translation  into  tho  ^ntient  Greek  lalVr 
ffuage  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  d.  1G65),  who  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Urcek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Psalms  are  from  the  Septuogint. 
The  Modern  Greek  is  an  entirely  new  translation  by  Mr.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  native 
Greek,  of  the  island  of  Zante.  And  the  Latin  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the 
edition  which  was  first  printed  by  W.  Bowyer  in  1720,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions  by  the  present  editor  (John  Carey,  LL.  D.),  sometimes  taken  from  the 
translations  of  Mr.  Thomas  Parsel,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
17iJ7.    The  Psalms  are  from  tlie  Vulgate. 

The  utility  of  this  work  is  considerably  increased  by  its  being  capable  of  bein^ 
5)rocured  (like  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  described)  either  in  single  or  in  combined 
portions,  containing  any  one  or  more  languages,  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers. 
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Mafa^whioii  Mislead  at  the  eadofeachvwM  in  fhA  Bible.  Aft  IIm  end  ^sf  Mdi 
book  is  ^iren  an  qyilogne,  eontuniiig  a  nimmary  view  of  the  history,  traaaaetiotti^ 
Ac  neordod  thftNin.  The  work  ia  omamented  with  a  firontiapiece,  itipnwieating 
Moaea  reeeiTinj^  the  tahlea  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  two  uaelUl  mapa ;  —  one 
of  the  joome jinff  of  the  laraelitea,  in  which  each  station  is  numbered ',  and  ano- 
ther or  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land.  The  letter  press  of  the  Hebrew  H 
very  vneqnallj  distributed  over  the  pagea ;  some  are  long  and  others  short ;  soma 
are  wide,  and  othera  narrow.  On  some  pagea  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  lines 
are  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In  other  respects, 
Dr.  A.  Clarka  prooonncea  it  to  be  a  pretty  eorreet  work ;  but,  beaidea  the  errata 
nelieed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that  the  reader  wiU  find  the  aentence— <A<m  sAalf 
atsi<  thy  haktiatioH^  left  out  of  the  Engliah  text,  in  Job  v.  94.  —  Bibliogr.  Die. 
vol.  V  p.  274.  ^ 

V.  Editiom  Vfitk  critical  notes  and  apparatus. 
1.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Biblet  printed  by  Bombergy  and 
edited  bj  Felix  PratensigifVeniee,  1518),  contains  the  varioue  lee* 
tioBS  (rf'cfae  Eastern  and  Western  recensions ;  which  are  also  to  be 
foand  ia  Buztorf' s  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

SL  BihkA  Hebraicat  cum  Latina  Versione  Sebastian!  Hunsteri. 
Basilee,  folio,  1534, 1535. 

The  Hebrew  typeof  thia  edition  reaemblea  the  characters  of  the  German  Jews : 
the  Latin  varaion  of  Monster  is  pUeed  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  teit.  Though 
the  editor  has  not  indicated  what  mannaeripta  he  used,  he  is  suppoiled  to  have 
hrmed  hia  text  vpon  the  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  early 
oae  <^  14d8L  Hia  prolegomena  contain  much  useful  critical  matter ;  and  his  notes 
are  suhjwied  to  each  chapter. 

3.  Bihiia  Sacra  Hebrsa  correcta,  et  coUata  cum  antiquissimis  ex- 
eaplanbiis  manoaeriptis  et  hactenus  impressis.  AmstelodamL  Typis 
et  snmptibas  Josephi  Athis.    1661.  8vo. 

An  extrera^  rare  edition  of  a  most  beaatifhlly  executed  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
impresaioB  of  1667,  edited  by  Leosden,  is  said  to  oe  the  most  correct.  So  highly 
were  the  Isbours  of  the  printer,  Athiaa,  appreciated,  that  the  States  Qenerai  of 
Hothad  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  gold  medal  appendant,  aa  a  mark  of 
ttair  apiffobation. 

4  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lemmatibus  Latinis, 
ex  reeensione  Dan.  Em.  Jablonski,  cum  ejus  Prsefatione  Latina. 
Berolini,  1099,  large  8vo,  sometimes  caUed  4to. 

De  Roaai  considers  Sob  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  important  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  oyer  printed.  It  Is  extremely  scarce.  Jablonski  published 
aasthsr  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1712  at  Berlin,  without  points,  in  large 
IS  BO. ;  and  aubjoined  to  it  Leusden's  Catalogue  6f  2294  select  yerses,  containing 
tO  the  words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  also  a  Berlin  edition  (^ 
the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711, 24mo.  from  the  press  of  Jablonski,  who 
has  prefixed  a  diort  prefiice.  It  was  begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G. 
Slareke,  and  lini^ed,  on  hia  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  both 
weelcse  sad  worthlesa. 

5.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Ererardo  Van  der  Hooght.  Amstel. 
et  Ukrajeet.  8to,  2  toIs.  1705. 

A  woifc  ef  dngttkr  beauty  and  rarity.  The  Hebrew^text  is  printed,  after  Athl- 
as*i  second  edition,  with  marginal  notea  pointing  out  the  contents  of  each  section. 
The  characters,  especially  tlw  yowel  pomts,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct. 
At  thsend,  Van  der  Hooght  luu  giyen  the  yarious  lections  between  the  editions  of 
Bonberg,  Pkntin,  Atitias,  and  cShers.  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  was  reprinted 
aft  Leadoin  in  9  yols.  8yo,  1811, 1813,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  which  haa 
bf  na  DMans  answered  the  ezpeetatiotts  entertained  of  its  correctness  *,  and  alao  at 
Philafalphia,  with  a  hffge  and  clear  type,  in  two  octayo  yolumea,  in  1814,  but 
withoot  pobls.    This  is  tiie  first  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  North  America. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis  et  compluribus  impres* 
m§  codicibtts ;  item  Maaora  tarn  edita  quam  manuscripta^  aliisque 
Hebneonmi  critieis  difigenier  recensita.    Cara  ac  studio  D.  Jo. 
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Hear.  Michaehu*  1730»  2  toU.  large  8vo.    There  are  alao  copies  m 
4to. 

This  edition  luui  tlwtys  been  htld  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  text  it  pfint- 
ed  from  Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Berlin,  16»9) ;  and  there  were  collated  for  this 
edition  five  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed 
editions.  A  selection  of  various  readings,  and  parallel  passages  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subjoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difficult  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prolegomena  to  this  edition. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis^  et  Yersione  Latina  ad  aotas 
eritieas  facta.  Accedunt  libri  Oreci,  qui  I>eiitero-caiioiuci  rocan- 
tur,  in  tres  Classes  distributi.  Autore  Carolo  Francisco  Honbigant. 
LiitetiiB  Pahsiorum,  1753,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without  points ;  and  in  the 
margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added  various  lections  firom  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.  He  collated  twelve  mapuscripU,  of  which  however  he  is  said  doI 
to  have  made  all  the  use  he  might  have  d<me.  Houhinnt  has  also  printed  a.  new 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  his  critical  emendations  ap- 
peared to  justify  and  recommend.  The  book  is  most  beautifuUv  printed,  but  has 
not  answered  the  high  expectations  that  were  entertained  of  it.  See  BIAop 
Marsh's  criticism  on  it,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101  — 104.  Th«  Pr»> 
leffomena  and  critical  notes  were  printed  separately,  at  Frankfort,  in  1777,  in  two 
Tolmnes,  4to. 

8.  Yetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Edidii 
BenjaminuB  Kennicott,  S«  T.  P.  Ozonii,  1776,  1780.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  He- 
brew text,  published  in  1753  and  1759  -,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  same  extensive  coUation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  as  had  already  been 
undertaken  in  the  Greek  manuscripts.  The  utility  of  the  proposed  coualioci 
being  generally  admitted,  a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  collision,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  name  of  his  late  majesty  needed  the  List  of  subscribers.  Various  peraons 
were  employed,  both  at  hon^e  and  abroad :  but  of  the  foreign  literati  the  principal 
was  Prorossor  Bruns  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land: The  business  of  collation  continued  from  17G0  to  1709  inclusiTe,  during 
which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of  the  progress  wldSt 
was  made.  More  than  six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent :  many  of  which  Were  wholly  collated,  and  others  consulted  in 
important  passages.  Several  years  of  course  elapsed,  after  the '  collations  wore 
finished,  before  me  materials  could  be  arrsnged  and  digested  for  publication.  The 
variations  coilitained  in  nearly  ssven  iundred  bundles  of  papers,  being  at  length 
digested  (including  the  collations  made  by  professor  Bruns)  ;  and  the  wnole  ivEen 
put  together,  beinv  corrected  by  the  origmal  collations,  and  then  fiurly  transcribed 
mto  thirty  foho  v^umes,  the  work  was  put  to  press  in  1773.  In  1776,  the  first 
volume  ox  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible  was  delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780 
the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press :  and  the  Universitj 
of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  critical  edition  upon  a  largo 
scale,  both  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible — an  honour  which 
it  is  still  maintaming  by  a  similar  edition,  hitherto  indeed  unfinished,  of  the  Greek 
version,  commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  snd  now  ccmtinuing  under  the 
editorial  care  of  the  HLev.  Dr.  Parsons. 

<*  The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  firom  that  of  Van  der  Hooghi, 
with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direction,  were  all  colktad. 
But,  as  variations  in  the  points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  wero 
not  added  in  the  text.  The  various  reading  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to  the  corres- 
pondent readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  deviations  of  the  SaBMixtan 
text  were  printod  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  obserr- 
able  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  diftr  from  each  other  as  well  as  tho 
Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  prinigd  text.  To 
this  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distingujahed  edl- 
RMS  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  saae  auoBflr  ts  Wetstein  has  noted  the  virift* 
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tidnas  timervMrn  in  the  principal  editions  of  the  Oreek  Teitament.  N er  did  Ren- 
nioott  confine  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  inrther  oonaidered, 
that,  as  the  qooCatiaiis  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  ecelesiastical 
waimn  afibrd  another  sonrce  of  various  readinssi  so  the  qnijtations  from  the  He* 
brew  Bible  in  the  works  ofJetnsk  writers  are  Bkowise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry. 
Far  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rabbinical 
writinge»  but  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  ithe  text  of  which  is  as  antient  as  the 
third  centaiT.  In  the  quotation  of  his  a.uthorities  he  designates  them  by  numben 
froB  1  to  69Sy  including  lAanuscripts,  editions^  and  rabbinical  writings,  which 
nvnbers  mi0  exphined  in  the  DiBtertoHo  GemrtUiB  annexed  to  the  second  Tolume. 
"  Thin  DiMswrUUio  Oeneralis,  which  corresponds  to  what  are  called  PrBUgomam 
in  other  critical  editions,  conlains,  not  onlv  an  accQont  of  the  manuscripts  and  otiier 
anihorities  eoUated  for  this  edition,  but  also  a  reyiew  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided 


into  periods,  and  beginning  with  the  fbrmstion  of  the  Hebrew  canon  after  the  re- 
torn  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  •  Though  inquiries  of  this  de- 
sormdoB  unavoidably  contain  matters  of  doubtful  disputation,  though  the  opinions 
of  Kenaiootthav*  been  frequently  questioned,  and  sometimes  ^%  qiueetioned, 
his  JMsMsqtafis  GaurmUa  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  every  bibhcal  scholar.  Ken- 
nicolt  was  a  dbeiple  of  Capellns,  both  in  remect  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
tait,and  in  respect  to  the  preference  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  but  he  avoid- 
ed the  sztreme,  into  whicn  Merinns  and  Houbigant  had  ftUen.  And  though  he 
possBssed  not  the  rabbinical  learning  c^  the  two  Jmixtorfr,  his  merits  were  gieater, 
than  soBMof  Iris  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  ware 
wiUing  to  allow.*'  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  paH  ii.  pp.  105--106.  For 
a  verr  comoos  aeeomnt  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the 
Mfloifhly  Review  (O..S.)i  rei.  Iv.  pp.  92—100.  vol  Ixiv.  pp.  173—163. 381— 32a 
roLlxv.pp.lSl— 131. 

To  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  De  Rossi  published  an  important  supple- 
nent  tl  Parma  (1784 — 1787,)  in  four  voliimes  4to.  entitled  Varim  LeeHones  Ve- 
tens  Tutmmumti,  ez  immensa  MSS,  edUorum^  eodicum  congerie  exhauttaf  et  ad 
SmmtanUamm  TexhtMy  ad  wtustis^nuu  Vernones^  ad  aeeuratiores  Saerm  Critkm 
f&mU»  ac  leges  txaminfam.  This  work  and  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  fomi  one  com* 
nlete  set  of  collations.  Fomr  hundred  amd  seventy  nine  mannscripts  were  collated 
»r  M.  De  Rossi's  elaborate  work,  besides  Hoo'knndred  and  eigkhf^eif^kt  printed 
editions,  some  of  which  were  totally  unknown  before,  and  others  very  imperiectly 
known.  He  also  consulted  several  Chaldee,  8yriac,  Arabic,  and  Ijatin  manu- 
scripts, toeether  with  a  coni&derable  number  of  rabbinical  commenitaries.  Vol.  I. 
eonCains  the  Prolegomena  of  De  Rossi,  and  the  various  readiaffs  of  the  books  of 
Ccneais,  Exodus,  and  Levitiens.  VoL  H.  contains  those  of  the  books  of  Number*, 
DeatemiMimj,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samtwl,  and  Kings.  Vol.  III.  comprehends  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Exekiel,  the  twehre  minor  Prophets,  with  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
iaiaentations,  Ecclesiaites,  and  Esther :  and  in  Vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings 
sftfas  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
A  npfJemental  volume  was  published  at  Parma,  in  1799,  entitled  Scholia  CrUUa 
ta  Vitas  Testamentum,  sen  Supplementnm  ad  Varias  Saeri  Textus  LeeHones,  4to. 
Tbos  vehnne  contains  the  results  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  cottations.  His  Proles 
goama  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  critical  labours  of  this  eminent 
phibkwer  ascertain  (as  Dr.  Kennicott's  valuable  and  judicious  labours  had  befbre 
done),  instead  of  invalidating,  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the 
matost  unportance ;  as  all  the  manuscnpU,  notwithstsnding  the  diversity  of  their 
Lies,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agree  with  respect  to  thai 
wkieh  constitutes  the  proper  essence  and  substance  of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its 
doctoines,  moral  preeepU,  and  historical  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  the  va- 
ristioM  not  merefy  on  the  oopyisU,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  cri- 
tics, who  have  in  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  <n  dictating  to  their  authors :  and 
who,  mstead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others,  frequently  substitote  in 
their  place  real  errors  oftheir  own. 

Of  the  i*PTiyitMM>  mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott 
and  M.  De  Reasi  exhibit,  muHitndea  are  insignyUasU :  consisting  frequently  of 
the  nmiesain  or  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word,  as  a  vau,  dtc.  <*  But  they  are 
Mttheiefbre  useless.  All  of  tins  class  contribute  powerfully  to  establish  the  4yu^ 
^entidty  of  the  sacred  text  in  general  by  their  concurrence ;  while  they  occasion- 
ally  afford  valuable  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  in  several  important  pasaa|fes, 
soppocting  by  their  evidence  the  vsrious  readings  suggested  by  the  antient  versions 
derived  fimm  manuscripts  of  an  eartier  date."  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chrono- 
1aiy»  vol  ii.  book  i.  p.s^.)  In  the  6ift  volume  of  Dr.  Masch's  ediUon  of  Le  Long's 
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ItililMithnd  rteiifi,t1ii>n  wavateMeeoUfletioBofTmnowraadmpa^^ 
BiMmtic  «nd  Non-Mwor^Uc  priutod  copies  of  the  Ho&row  Bible.    See  pp.  xt — 
cxviii. 

9.  Biblia  Hebraicav  olim  aChnstiano  Reineeoio  edita,  aanc  denuo 
com  variis  lectionilmB,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  k  B.  Kennicotto  et 
J.  B.  De  Rossi  eoUaiorum,  edidenint  J.  C.  Doederlein  et  X.  H. 
MeiMner.    lipeiis,  179d»  8fo. 

This  edition  wie  Qndertaken  by  the  eekbnted  Dr.  Doedetleiii  end  Prnffw 
MeisBier,  in  order  te  enpply  thMe  loTere  of  Hetcew  literetnie  who  mej  B«t  hm 
able  to  eoneoh  the  eipenaiTe  velmnee  of  Kebniooti  end  De  Rioeri.  TAwy  hwa 
■elected  the  principal  Tarione  reiMlinge  of  thoee  eminent  eoUalorsy  bal  Pmfiiaeni 
Jahn  aeeerts  that  m  text  is  very  incorrect.  The  fine  paper  copiea  are  heantUU 
end  conTenient  books ;  bat  those  on  coounon  peper  are  seareeiy  IsgihU.  They 
are  nmiaUT  bound  in  two  Tohunee.  In  1818  a  aeoond  editioa  of  this  i 
brew  Bible  was  pobUshed  at  HaHe,  with  a  new  prefiMe  by  Dr.  Knapi 
BibUca  BikrmUa  olim  A  Ckritt,  JtamMcte  aeaveto,  peM  ad  fidam  ret 
MtuereHcdBf  ewm  earns  Udiomkmt  ex  imgtfUi  eo£L  sms.  copts  a  Bern.  " 
et  I.  B.De  Baen  eoUaierum  ediUL,  cvr.  J.  C.  DoedtfrUnda  ei  I,  A 
f^uomm  ed^iomi  amis  koe  XXV.  ennes  e  UUtapoU  Lipeumti  emiem^  n 
nisjmremUkr.  OrpkoMtftrefkei  fMensie  ttmrn^aim  f  MeeeesU  Q,  Ckf.  Kmmppii 
frtefaiU  de  edtCiemdis  BiUiorum  Haiemnkms^  8ee.  Hmim,  Likrmrm  Orpisnslis 
pAM.  Aeoording  to  the  Joomal  G^n^val  de  la  Littentare  Etrang^ie  ( Jan.  ISJiBX 
the  above  noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten  thoosand  copies;  the  oaaoU 
stock  of  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  trasteee  or  foremors  of  the  Orphan  Honae 
at  Halle,  by  idiom  the  title  page  was  aHeied  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  new  pre- 
ftee  was  added  by  ProieaH>r  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  pdhlidied 
at  Halle. 

lOL  Biblia  Hebraica.  IKgestit  et  graviores  Lectionum  varielates 
aidiecit  Johannes  Jahik    Yienns,  ISSO*  4  vols.  8¥o« 

Professor  Jahn  has  kmg  been  distingnished  for  his  snocesifiil  euttivation  of  Oii- 
entftl  literature.  In  this  eiStion  the  text  is  very  diatinetly  nrintedi  the  principal 
Hebrew  pointe  are  retained ;  and  the  poetical  parts  ef  the  Old  Testament  arenie- 
tric^dly  arranged :  it  ie  convenieptly  divided  into  fov  vole ;  of  which 

Vol.  L  contains  the  Pentateoeh.  —  Vol.  IL  contains  the  Hlstoricel  Books  of 
Joshna,  Jndges,  Roth,  Semoel,  Kings,  Ssra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah.— >  VqL  IIL 
cempriaes  the  Prodbetical  Books  thos  arranged ; — AmeSf  Hoses,  Mi^,  Isaanii« 
Joel,  Nahnm^  Hahekknk,  Obadiah,  Zephaniah,  Jerenuah,  Iiamentatione,  Eiekiel» 
Denial,  HaggaL  Zechariah,  Jonah)  Mbbchi,-*VoL.  IV.  eoitains  the  Paataaa, 
Pftwrerbe,  Job,  oonff  of  Solomon,  and  Eccleeiastes. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles  are  ecattered  throogh  the  firat  and  second  vohimes ; 
being  placed  in  a  second  cohunn  against  their  parallel  passages,  in  the  other  hie* 
terical  Books. 

Each  Book  is  indicioiisly  divided  into  pMter  or  less  sectiene,  Xa.  which  is  pre- 
Used  a  short  analyst  of  their  contents.  The  division  into  chi^re  is  preserved, 
and  thmr  nnmbers  are  noted  al  the  h^ads  of  the  sections.  The  numbers  of  the 
vanes  are  also  lAarked  in  the  margin.  The  Maaoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally 
added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  with  the  exoepti<Mi  of  a 
very  few,  which  reUte  to  the  Msoents,  and  mark  the  middle  of  a  book.  They  are 
all  expreased  at  full  length,  and  many  of  them  ere  also  accompanied  with  a  JLatia 
version. 

The  Jewish  critieisme,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  aeeh 
book,  are  omitted  by  EroftsMr  Jahn,  as  being  of  no  use  to  the  Christian  rea4iar. 
To  'the  text  are  snbioined  the  more  important  various  readings :  and  in  some  more 
difficult  places,  all  tne  variations  that  could  be  found  are  care^iUy  given.  These 
various  readings  are  taken  from  the  coHations  of  Bishop  Walton,  Grabs,  Montfrn- 
oon.  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rostt,  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  text  is  that,  of  Vender 
Hooght,  from  which  the  editor  has  departed  only  in  nine  or  ten  pkoes,  in  which 
many  other  editions  had  preceded  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  mpoerousand 
very  weighty  authorities.  There  are  eopiee  on  fine  paper  in  dvo.»  which  am  v«rj 
beautiful,  and  aho  a  few  copies  in  4to. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptufts  of  the  Old  Testa* 
me&t,  without  points,  alter  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  ▼&- 
nous  readings,  §efeGted  from  hia  coilatioQ  of  Qfhrew  mannscriptSv 
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fima  tliat  of  De  Roto,  9/ki  from  the  aBtieat  TeMioBt;  «ceenip«ue4 
widb  Engliiili  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  ezplanatoryt  selected 
fioB  the  moBt  approved  antient  and  modern  English  and  foreign  hi* 
bttcal  critics.  By  B.  Boothrojd.  [now  D.  D.]  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don,  1816,  2  vols.  4t6. 

Thisisperlu^tlie  cheapest  Hebrew  Bible,  with  critical  apparati^  that  ia  extant ; 
it  was  pnbliilied  originally  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  a|>pesred  in  1810.  It  ia  peca- 
Uariy  iataresting  to  the  Hebrew  scholar  and  critici  as  it  contains,  in  a  condensed 
farsi,  the  sobaAaace  of  the  moet  valuable  and  ezpensiye  works.  An  eminent  critic 
has  ofaeerred,  "■  Mr.  Boothroyd  baa  eridently  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour  to 
fomidL  the  stndeat  with  interesting  extracts,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as 
wen  m  iateffpretiiiff  aa  in  obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text. 
A.  goodjihiwloflicJ  note  ia  frequently  of  more  importance  towards  the  Moidation 
of  a  diffie^  passage  than  a  long  theological  comment,  which  ia  often  filtle  better 
than  a  detail  of  contrary  opinions.  There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of  adopting 
fiuBeifa}  and  eoojectural  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  aa  this,  which 
is  priaeaaDy  eompiled  firam  preceding  authors  of  almost  every  desoriptioa. 
Against  this  danger  the  sobriety  of  the  editor's  judgment  has  been  a  powermi  pro- 
tectioa;  and  aa  Sia.-avowed  obiect  was  the  aolid  instniotion  of  the  pmohaaera  of 
his  book,  he  luts,  in  a  eemmendbble  manner,  accomplished  his  purpose.'*  (Sleotio 
Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  34.  New  Series.)  The  type  is  very  clear ;  and  the  poetical 
parte  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  printed  in  hemistichs,  aocording  to  the  ar-. 
raojement  propoead  by  fiishop  howth,  and  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome. 
Thm  aie^opies  in  royal  4to. 

12.  Btblia  Hebraica  secnndum  editionem  Everardi  Vander  Hooght« 
demio  reeognita  et  emendate  k  Juda  D'Allemeind,  Lingun  Sanct^ 
Doctore.    Editio  longe  acciiratiuinia.     Londini,  1882.  8yo. 

This  eifitian  is  stereotyped :  it  is  printed  after  Vander  Hooght's  text ;  in  pre- 
paring which  for  the  prees,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'Allemand,  states  that  he  dis- 
ooveied  imA  fewer  than  two  hundred  errata.  These  he  has  carefully  corrected,  and 
by  repealed  and  most  attentive  revisiou  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  indus- 
try can  aqpoaBpUah,  in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
In  addition  to  the  care  previouay  bestowed  by  the  editor,  every  page  was  revised 
inr  times,  after  the  stereotype  plates  were  oast,  by  persons  &mijiar  with  the  He* 
\atiw  laagaage.  Vander  Hooght's.  historioal  summaries  of  the  contents  of  each 
clia{ita'  are  omitted,  in  of  der  that  the  expense  of  the  book  may  not  oe  unnecessa- 
rilj  iacreaaed.  The  various  readings  and  Masoretic  notes  are  very  neatly  and 
cfeazly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  paee.  Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  (espe- 
cially the  fine  paper  copies)  may  nMj  be  pronounced  the  most  beantifol/  aa 
vdl  aa  the  cfaeuest  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ever  published. 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica, .  Textum  recognorit,  insigniorem  Lectionis 
▼arietatem,  Argumentonunque  notationes  adjecit  G.  Gesenius.  Lip*- 

TUs  critical  oditioa  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Professor  Gesenius  was  announced 
in  the  catalogue  of  books  pobliahed  at  the  Leipsic  Baster  fiur ,  1823,  but  it  has  not 
yet  ottde  its  appearance. 

Of  the  minor' editions,  Containing  the  Hebrew  text  only,  without 
anj  critical  apparatus,  the  following  have  been  recommended  to  bi- 
blical students,  viz. 

1.  The  most  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is  mode* 
mely  acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus, 
with  an  interltnearjr  Latin  translation,  printed  by  Christopher  Plan- 
tin  ai  Antwerp,  1572,  1684,  folio.    See  it  noticed  p.  116.  supra, 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica^  accurante  BL  Christiaiio  Reineceio.  Lipsiai 
1725, 1729,  1756. 

These  are  ne«t  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentioiis  another  edition  dated 
IW}  ta  quarto,  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  adopted 
a  the  editiona  of  the  German  transhtion  of  thp  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  mann^lia  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones  recenr 
*ita,  at«|ae  earn  breri  lectionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban  et  Bupynn 
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resolntioiie  ac  ezplicatione.  Edha  a  Johanne  Sbnonis.  Hake,  1752, 
1767,  8to. 

The  Mcond  edHton  of  1767  is  the  beet.  The  text  of  both  is  thst  of  Vandflr 
Hooght.  There  is  a  short  yet  foil  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  bdth 
editions,  which  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  portable,  cheap,  and  nsefbl. 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica  sine  punctis.    Amstelodami,  1701,  small  8vo. 
This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Leusden's  Hebrew  Bible.    The  real 

editor  was  Maresius ;  Leuaden  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at 
Amsterdanii  1694,  8vo.  which  abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is 
frequently  bound  up  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  ^740,  in  small  8vo. 

5.  Victorini  Bythneri  Lyra  DaFidis  regis,  me  Analysis  Gritico- 
Practica  Psalmorum :  qiuL  Voces  t^brsse  ezplicantiir,  ac  eonsensiu 
Textus  Sacri  cttm  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  ac  Septuaginta  yironim 
Interpretatione  Gneca  monstratur.  Lpndini,  1650, 1664, 1679, 4to. ; 
Tiguh,  1664,  1670,  8vo. ;  Giasgue  (in  sdibtis  aeademicis)  et  Lon- 
dini,  1823.  8vo. 

Bythnar's  Lyra  Pn^ihetiea  has  Ibng  been  known,  as  perhaps  the  most  TahiaUo 
help  to  the  entieal  and  grammatical  atody  of  the  Book  of  Psahns.  The  late  re- 
print, at  the  mdversity  press  of  Glasgow  is  ^ery  beautilol. 

6.  0^*7,^0  ^flP-  The  Book  of  Psahns,  without  Points ;  cor- 
rected from  the  edition  of  Yander  Hooght,  with  a  Key,  Qraaimar, 
Literal  English  Version,  and  Lexicon  upon  an  improved  f^an.  By 
John  Reid^  M.  D.     Glasgow,  182 J.  8to. 


SECTION  IL 

A  CBITICAL   NOtlCE   OF   TUB   PBINCIPAL  EDITIONS  OF  THC 
GBEEK   TESTAIIS9T. 

Besides  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  the 
▼arious  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  Pritius,^  by  Dr.  ilGSl  and  Wetstein  in  the  prolegomena  to 
their  critical  editi(His  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  annotaior 
Bishop  Marsh,'  Dr.  Griesbach,'  Professors  Beck^,  and  Harles,'  by 
Mr.  Butler,^  and  by  Dr.  Clarke.'  To  their  labours,  which  have  been 
consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  fhr  all  referred,  who  is 
desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
sacred  writing 

The  fcdowing  taUe  exhibits  the  four  principal  5tefidar<{-Tea^-££- 
liofM  of  the  Gre^  Testament,  together  with  the  principal  editions 
which  are  founded  upon  them.^ 

1.  Erasmus.     1516-19-3^27-35. 

Aldus.  Fol.  Gr.  1518.— OerfteZtt.  Qto.  Gr.  1521.— C^pAo/ciw.  Oct.  Or.  15S4w— 
Bthdtus.  Oct.  1584.  Gr.  IS^H^.—Colinttus.  Oct.  Gr.  ISM.^PUtteri.  Get 
Or.  1538-4(M3. 

1  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Not.  Tert.  pp.  403-4S3!  ~ 

a  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  429-^d4  ;  put  ii.  ]».  844 — 
666.    Bithop  Bfarrii's  Dirmity  Leetoiee,  part  i.  pp.  96—110 ;  part  ii.  |^.  1—46. 

3  Nov.  Teat.  vol.  i.  prolegom.  pp.  iii.— xzxiz. 

4  MonogTaDimata  Hermeneatices  Nori  Teetamenti,  pp.  110—115. 

5  BreTior  Notltia  Literatura  Grecc,  ]».  056—^64 ;  and  also  vol.  it.  of  Us  in- 
proTod  edition  of  Fabricius'a  Kbliotheoa  Grsca,  pp.  83&— 856. 

•  Hone  Biblics,  ▼<4.  i.  pp.  150^169. 


^  Bibfiographical  Dictionary,  vol.  vi.  pp.  168—4203. 
«  The  dove  table  ie  taken  from  Maseh  and 


Boemet'fl  edition  of  Le  Lon^  *a  Bi- 
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3.  COMfLUTBiroiAN.      1514« 


Oet.  Or.  1564-73-74-90-91.1601-18.  Fol.  Or.  et  Lat.  1579.  Oct.  1574^. 
FoL  1584.— GeMvo.  Or.  1609.  24iix>.,  1619, 16d0.  ^Xo^GMkageit,  {Menix.) 
1753.  Oct. 

3.  RoBT.  Stiphbns.    154649-6a 

Oformms.  Duod.  Or.  l&S^.-^Wechel,  Fol.  Or.  1597.  Duod.  1600.  Fol.  1601.  Duod. 
1639:— A^.  KichoUd  Jhdds.  Fol.  Or.  1687.--£<(tt.  Rtgia.  Fol.  Or.  1642.-^ 
Crism.  Duod.  Or.  1553-63-1604.  Daod.  Or.  et  Lat.  1612-22.— Fro«eik^ert. 
Get.  Or.  1569-66.— BryKw^er.  Oct.  Or.  l^S^.—VoegdU,  Oct.  Or.  1564.— Fv- 
wmti.  Duod.  Or.  1584-87-1613-15.— Bez<e.  Fol.  Or.et  Lat.  1565-83-89-£^ 
1642.— JMSOs.  Fol.  Or.  1707.— Ktu/m.  Fol.  Or.  1710-23.— BtrcAif.  Or.  1788. 
FoL  «t  <)^— Hardy.  Oct.  Or.  1768, 1776, 1819.— ro/py.  Oct.  Or.  1816. 

4.  Elzeti^.     1624-33,  &c. 

B^eeUrL  Oet.  Or.  1645.-^Cttro«/^'.    Oct.  Or.  1658-75-85-99.— FeUt.  Oet.  Or. 

IGTS^Etmigii.  Oct.  Or.  1697-1702.- Cre^oru.  FoL  Or.  1703.— G.  D.  T,M,  D, 

QcL  Ox.  1711-35.— IFeMeiitt.  Fol.  Or.  1715. 

The  editioiu  of  fien^I,  Bowjer,  OriMbach,  Alter,  and  Harwood,  are  not  form- 
ed on  the  text  of  either  of  the  -above  editions; 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  TestlSunetit,  which  have  issued 
from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the  notice  of  the 
Ubiical  student. 

1.  Novum  Instruuietu  omne  diligenter  ab  Erasmo  Roterodamo 
recognitom  et  emeudatum.  Basileie,  1516,  folio.  Gr.  Lat.  edit, 
pnnceps. 

EnaoBiis  had  thediatingoiahed  honour  of  giting  to  the  world  the  jCrjt  edition  of 
the  M^e  New  Teataxnent.\    It  was  reprinted  in.  1519, 1532, 1527,  and  1535. 

The  first  editton  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  was  ezecnted  with  great  haste,  in  the 
■hoft  wfme»  ot  five  months.  Some  of  the  ma&nscripts  which  he  consulted  are  pre- 
«nred  m  the  public  librair  at  Basle,  but  n.one  bf  them  are  of  ^ery  great  antiquity. 
Tor  Um  first  edhion  he  had  only  onemutilated  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  (since 
MaSy  lost) ;  he  therefor^  filled  up  the  chasms  with  nis  own  Oreek  translations 
from  the  Latin  Vnl^Oe.  The  publicatiopi'of  this  etfition,  in  which  he  omitted  the 
eoobofertfld  elanse  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  nbt  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
iavohed  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  dtTines  of  LiouTain,  and  with  Stunica, 
the  Bost  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.S  the  editions  of  151&,  1519,  and 
1982,  were  published  before  he  saw  the  Oomplutenaan  Polyglott,  firom  which  he 
owreeted  the  editipn  of  1527,  particularly  iu  the  Apocalvpse.  Erasmus's  editions 
we  roKatedly  printed  after  nis  death,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort,  and  Leip- 
«e.  All  hia  e<&tiQn8  ai»  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding  their  fiLults,  and  in  aome 
nmets  they  are  oonsider«sd  as  equal  to  manuscripts.  In  the  first  edition  Dr. 
MiE  fiseovered  about  500  vitiated  passages,  and  a|>out  one  hundred  genuine  ones ; 
a  eap^,  «■  velbtmy  is  in  the  Cathedral  Luirary  at  York.  Mr.  Nolan  has  satisfiicto- 
rily  nadieatad  the  character  of  Erasmus,  as  a  sound  critic  and  editor  of  the  New 
TestaneDt,  firom  the  charges  of  Dr.  Oriesbaeh.  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the 
GieA  Vulgate,  m>.4ia-4l9. 

2.  NoTuin  Te9tainentuin,  Greece  et  Latiiie.    Compluti*  1514. 
This  iifnoM  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  already  noticed, 

(p.  115.  neprc) ;  though  it  bears  the  date  vff  1514,  yet  as  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
«U  geneially  until ,  1522,  before  which  time  Erasmus  had  printed  three  editions  of 

Uocheea  Sacra,  and  ftom  Mr.  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
auBcs,Tol.Lp.56. 

1  The  first  ptHtiem  tverpriMed  was  executed  by  Aldus  filaaotiuB  at  Venioe,  in 
1-504.  A  copy  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Wiitenmurg  at  Stutgard.  Thewholeof 
8t  John's  Cfoapel  was  publuhed  at  tubingen,  in  1514. 

s  In  hia  disputee  with  Stnnioa,  Erasmus  professed  his  readiness  to  insert  this  • 
vena  if  it  were  fi>und  in  a  single  niaanscript.    Though  Stunica  could  not  produce 
OM,  yet  aa  it  was  afterwai^^discovered  in  the  Codex  Britannicua  (i.  e.  Montfiirti- 
•■■,  aee  pp.  107, 106.  nqpra\  a  mannseript  of  no  great  antiquity,  Eraamus  feH 
u.i^if-1 — itoiiiMrtit,«iidaemidii^rir<'<i^niitleditii^ 
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thaNflvTeiUBieiit,  HMmftet««tilledoid3rl»tliesMQod]rfaeem  Tht 

Gntk  text  of  tliU  oditwn  is  printed  witlioi^  spiriu,  but  ike  foiPilB  are  frrqwillj 
t(Oceated.  The  chareeteiw  Mem  to  have  been  ent  in  imitation  of  theee  feond  in 
mannflermta  of  the  twelfth  eentorj ;  and  were  probebiy  taken  from  eome  mann- 
■cripts  of  that  a^,  which  were  eonanhed  by  the  Complutensian  editera.  The 
Compiutenaian  edition  fiontaina  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenljf  wit- 
neaaea  in  1  John  ▼.  7^  8.  of  which  we  have  ffiTen  an  engraved  fiicHnmile,  cn/ina. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  U.  Ch.  V.  Sect.  V,  $  VI.  Wetatein,  Semler,  and  other  Proteetut 
^ritica  charged  the  editors  with  having  ahered  the  text,  in  order  to  make  it  \ 


ibrmahle  to  the  Latin  Volgate  ;  but  thia  charge  baa  been  refuted  bj  Geeae  and 
Griesbach.  Their  vindication )»  pronounced  satiafactOT  by  Michaeua  (who  oon« 
Aden  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the  Cwnplntenaian  Greek  Ten- 
tament) ,  and  also  by  his  annotator,  Biaho^^  Marah,  who  stitea  thai  this  charge,  m 
gaurmtf  is  not  true.  For  thonch  he  ia  ot  opinion^  thai  in  some  few  single  pas- 
aagee, — as  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  I  John  v.  7.  —  they  follow  the  Vulgate  in  oppc»i- 
lion  to  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  he  has  aacertamed,  from  actual  collation,  th.it 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  tlw 
Comphitensiatt  Greek  text  differs  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the 
Compiutenaian  edititm. 

The  manuscripts  used  for  this  edition  are  eharaeterised  as  being  very  antient 
and  ver]r  correct,  hut  this  assertion  is  eootradieted  by  internal  evidence.  The 
manuscripta  themselvea,  which  were  depoaited  in  the  library  at  Akahiy  are  ne 
longer  in  existence  ;i  ai»d  it  ia  a  most  remarkable  ftct,  that  **  wherever  modem 
Greek  manuscrints,  manuscripts  written  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
centuries,  differ  mim  the  most  antient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  firom  the  quotations 
of  the  early  Greek  fiithera,  in  such  characteristic  readings  the  ComplolenBian 
Greek  Testament  ahnost  invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  oppoeition  to  the 
aoUent  manuscripts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Compiutenaian 
text  was  formed  aom  modern  manuscripts  alone."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Divmity  Lec- 
tures, part  i.  p.  95.)  The  researches  of  the  Daniah  professor  Birch  have  shown 
that  the  Comphitettsian  editors  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  Codex  Vadca- 
nns,  though  they  boasted  of  valushle  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  from  the 
Vatican  l&rary. 

3.  Simonis  Colinfeu  —  'H  Koivii  ^ol^ipn).  *£v  Xsurfna  ruv  ro^tfiojv, 
ca^  rcj  2ifMiivi  KoXivcuaj,  8sxs}t.^po\)  fJM|vo(  intrtf^Ji  (phwwms^  trsi  cure  t^is 
hswmoQ  a.  9.  X.  d.  (PariB,  1534,  sVo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  comctnees.  Celinvus  was  a  very 
careful  printer.  He  has  been  unjustly  charged  with,  partiality  in  following  eome 
unknown  manuscripta;  but  from  this  accusation  he  fans  been  fully  exoneraied  by 
Dr.  MiU  and  Wetstein. 

4  Novum  Testamentum,  €rnece.  Lutetiee,  ex  officina  Robcrti 
Stephaai  Tjpographi,  Typis  Regua.  1546. 12mo.  1549«  12mo.  1550, 
folio. 

The  JirMt  of  these  editions  is  usually  called  the  0  mirj/Ecaw  Editwnj  from  the 
introductory  sent^ce  of  the  preface  O  miryiemm  regis  nestri  optimi  et  prmHmm- 
tigsinu  prindpU  Uheralilatem.  It  has  always  been  admired  for  the  neatnesa  of 
Its  typography,  as  well  as  for  its  correctness,  only  twdve  errata  (it  is  said^  hiaving 
been  di^vered  in  it.    Robert  Stephens  compifed  this  edition  chiefly  from  the 

1  Great  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  literary  world,  in  the  oourae  of  the  last  centvry, 
to  examine  the  manuscripta  from  which  the  Coimphitenaian  Po^gkitt  was  com- 
posed. ProAsBor  Moldenhawer,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1784,  went  to  Alcala  for  tho 
exprem  purpose  of  discovering  those  maanscnpta,  and  there  learnt,  to  his  inex- 
vressible  chagrin,  that  about  96  years  before,  they  had  been  sold  by  a  verv  iHitensta 
librarian,  who  wanted  room  for  some  new  books,  csnm  mem^rmtuif  hmailu  (as  nae- 
lesB  parchments),  to  one  Toito,  a  dealer  in  fire-works,  as  roateriaia  for  making 
rockets !  Martines,  a  man  of'^Ieaming,  and  particularly  skilled  in  the  Greek  lan- 
(iiage»  hearing  of  the  circamstaaea  scfoa  after  they  were  sold,  hastened  to  reaeue 
taese  treasures  from  deatraetion.  He  arrived  tiaM  enough  to  save  a  lew  aeattared 
leaves,  which  are  stated  to  be  now  prcMrved  in  the  library  at  Alcala.  It  doea  net, 
'  iMiwever,  appear  that  M<ddeidunrer  saw  these  fragments.  •«  Oh  r  saya  Michaelis, 
with  be<^oming  indignationjj*  that  1  had  it  in  my  power  to  immortahae  both  flhr»- 
nan  and  rocket  flsaker !  The  tnthor  of  thia  inexcusable  act  — this  prodigy  of  har> 
*^^~~  ')  greatest  barbarian  of  ^epnsent  (18th)  cantv^fyUidhmyoaiy 

11.^    Miahaelia,v«LiL  1^440, 441. 
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,  ud  the  fifth  eilitioa  of  Srasmus,  and  fyom  fifteaii  ntwiA  rnamt* 
■cripto  in  the  Royal  Library  ai  Paris,  which  ovore  collated  for  him  by  hii  ion  Hea- 
r^,  then  a  joim|r  man  bf  enly.  18  yearn  of  age.  Gviesbach  (torn.  i.  prolegw  np. 
xir. — xxjA.y  hae  ^en  a  long  and  critical  exaiqination  of  thia  editiooy  anditt'  tte 
loanoecripte  consulted  by  Stephens  for  his  three  editiona.  Stephens's  first  option 
difere  Crom  the  Cenmhitejisian  text  in  581  instances,  ezclqsive  of  the  A-prnHdypae 
in  whioik  he  cloeely  follows  Erasmus.  ' 

The  seeend  ediUoa  closely  resembles  the  first  in  ite  attmiat  appearance,  but 
difiers  from  it  in  07  places ;  6f  which  four  are  donbtfiil  readings,  37  not  genuine, 
and  "26  gemune,  so  that  thia  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  less  anthority 
thaft  the  fi>rmer;  to  which  however  it  is  Referred  on  account  of  its  greater  rarity 
and  oorteetneas.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the  remarkable  ernUnm  m£ 
res  for  phtres  in  the  lost  line  but  one  Of  the  first  page^of  the  pre&ee,  ocea«ion0d 
by  the  transpoaitaoii  of  a  single  letter. 

The  Udrd  editioja  of  1650,  m  fojio,  is  a  chef  ^*(BUvre  of  splendid  typogrul^.    It 

of  G^eMma 


B  snpposed  to  h^ve  been  formed  entirely  on  the  authority  or  Grrees  manu- 
scripts, which  Stephens  profe8Se4,  in  his  preface,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose, 
a  second  and  evea  a  third  time.  So  far,  however,  was  this  ^om  being  the  cAe, 
that  the  researphea'  of  critics  haVe  shown  that,  except  in  the  Apocuypse,  h  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  reprint  of  Erasmus's  fifth  edition.  Though  its 
vaios  as  a  critical  editidn  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  the  singular  beauty  of  its 
Ijpognfhy  (which  has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modern,  times),  has  caused  it  to 
be  eonsKfered  as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.  Robert  Stephens  re- 
printed the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Oeneva  in  1551^  in  8vo.  with  the  Vulgate 
md  Erasmus's  ijatin  versions,  and  parallel  passages  m  the  margin.  Thb  is  the 
icareest  of  all  his  editions,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  e&ion  of  the  New 
Testament  divided  into  verses, 

5.  NoTUDK  Testameatum,  cum  versione  Latina  veteh,  et  oova 
Theodori  Bez«.     Genev®,  folio,  1565/1576,  1582,  1589,  1598. 

The  New  Testament  of  1566  i^  the  first  of  t]|e  Editions  conducted  by  Theodore 
Beza,  who  was  a  native  of  sFranoe  and  a  protestant,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  on  ae- 
cuujat  of  his  religion.  *<  The  critical  materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens.  But  he 
had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that  very  utient  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
.Acts,  whieh  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  univerrity  of  Chmbndge,  and  which  is  known 
bv  fbe  name  of  the  Codex  Bezss.  He  had  also  a  verv  antient  manuscript  of  St 
rnl's  Epistles,  which  he  procured  firom  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Claromontaaus.  Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage'of  the 
Syiiae  veraioa,  which  had  been  lately  published  by  Tremellius,  with  a  close  Latin 
trsBsiation.  But  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  materials  were  not  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  firom  a^man  of  Beza's  learnings  Instead  of  applying  his  va- 
rioiu  reedinfirs  to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for  polemical 
porposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephen's  text  in  not  more  than  fifty 
pbees ;  and  even  these  euiendations  were  not  always  founded  on  proper  authori- 
ty."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  1(M).)  Beza's  rAir</ etution  of  1582  is 
eoBfldered  aa  the  most  complete  m  those  printed  under  his  own  eye  :  but  all  hie 
•(fitioaahave  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own,  together  with 
philological,  doctrinal  and  practical  notes.  The  edition  of  1598,  being  esteemed 
the  most  a^cttrate  of  any  that  had  before  been  published,  was  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  the  English  veT8i<m  of  the .  New  Testament,  published  by-  authority  in  1611. 
This  testimooy  of  the  Anglican  church  is  highly  honorable  to  its  merit.  The 
repriiit  of  Beza's  Testament,  at  Cambridge  (16&  folio),  with  the  addition  of  Joa- 
dnm  Camersrins's' notes,  is  considered  as  the  edifio  optima. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Gi^scd.  Lugd.  Bat.  Ex  Officina  Ebevi- 
rittia,  lamo.  1624.  "  ^     ^ 

This  ie  tlm  first  ef  the  celebrated  Ehevir  editions,  and  deserves  (sajN  Bishop 
Marsh)  to  be  particolarty  noticed,  becaose  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  whion 
had  flnctnatea  in  the  pseoeding  edHions,  aei{utrpd  in  this- a  eonsiotenoj,  ana  seem- 
ed during  npwards  of  a  century,  to  be  exposed  to  no  fittnre  alterations.  The  text 
of  thieediiioB  has  been  the  basis  of  almost  every  subsequent  impression.  Wet- 
stain  adapted  his  various  readings  to  it ;  audit  has  acquired  the  appellation. of 
'*  TextMs  ReeepiMS.'*  **  The  person  who  conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was 
only  the  printer)  is  tt  present  unlmewn  ;  but,  whoeirer  he  was,  his  critical  ejcer- 
tioBs  were  c<mfined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  text  of  this  edition  wte  eo- 
fwd  fimn  Besa'8  uxt,  eanefin  abest My  phues ;  and  iatb^ae  pleoM  ti»  reftdfaigs 

▼oL.  II.  17  y 
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mre  boiTm>«l  ptrUy^from  ik»  Tariimfl  readinfs  m  Btepbea's  margin,  puOf  from 
otiasr  edttioiui,  but  certaiiriy  not  from  Greek  manuscripts.  The  ttxtut  rtctftuv 
IheteifeTe^  or  the  text  ia  common  nee,  was  copied,  with  a  few  exceptional  from  tha 
text  of  Bexal  Besa  himself  closely  followed  Stephens :  and  Stepheda  (namely  in 
his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fiiUi  edition  of  Er^amvs,  except 
in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes  Erasmus,  sometimea  the  Oom^o- 
tensian  edition.  The  text  therefore  in  daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the 
Cohiplutensian  and  the  £^*aamian  ediUona/*    (Bishop  Marsh's  Iiectnjrear  part  i.  p. 

The  Bltevir  edition  of  1634  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  a  third  time 
m  1641,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1656, 1662, 1670,  and  1678,  6r.  -«  Of  these  variooa 
editiona,  that  of  1633  is  the  heat  and  in  most  request.  The  edition  ^  1633  ia  the 
first  that  haa  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses.    < 

7.  NoYum  Teatamentum,  studio  e%  labora  Stepliaiii .  Citrcellaqj. 
AmstelBBdami,  1658,  12mo.  1675,  1685,  13ma.  1699,  8vo.  Gr. 

AH  the  editions  of  Curcellieus  or  -C^urcelles  are  in  great  repute  for  their  beanty 
and  accuracy  ;  the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elzevirs.  He.  has  collected  the 
greatest  nuxnber  of  various  readings  to' be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament prior  to  that  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Widton*s  Polyglott.  These  vii# 
rious  lections  are  given  from  a  collation  of  manusvipts  and  printed  editions,  and 
are  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  partlv  at  the  end  of  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  Curcellieus  has  also  criven  a  valuable  collection  of  parallel  passages.  The 
edition  of  1675  contains  a  prologue  or  pre&ce  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Boe- 
der had  printed  a  few  years  before  from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by 
Stephen  Gerlachius,  and  differs  from  the  first  edition  only  in  having  all  the  var^ 
ou^  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  third  and  fourth  editions  wer« 
printed  after  the  death  of  jCurcelleus,  and  differ  from  the  second  only  in  having 
the  text  printed  in  columns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  MoIIer,  a  divine  of  Rostock, 
publisheu  a  dissertaiion  against  the  CurceUean  editions^  entitled  CurcelUtus  im, 
editume  oriftnoHs  JV.  T.  textus  varionCiatm  lectionum  et  patuUelarym  Scriptmr^ 
Locorum  oiditdtlteHtis  vestitay  soctmzans.  Rumpsus  (Com.  Crit.  ad  Nov.  Teat, 
p.  2^.)  has  charged  Courcelles  with  unnecessarily  multiplying  varioua  readings, 
and  making  them  from  conjecture,  in  order  to  subserve  the  Socinian  schecoe. 
Michaalis  admits  that  these  oh^ges  are  not-  wholly  unfounded.  The  paaaffe« 
noticed  by  RumpsBus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  3(L  and  xvii.  22.,  eoncerningUie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  v,  1  John  v.  20.,  and  John  xvii.  3.  eoncernios 
the  son  of  God ;  and  Rom.  iii  25.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.  concerning  the  satiafiietion 
miade^  bv  Jesus  Christ.    All  the  editions  of  Curcellieus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Novom  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Lon* 
don  Polyglott,  described  in  pp..  116-4 18.  supra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  bemg  the  first  edition  of  tbe 
New  Testament  that  is  fornished  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus.  The  text  in 
that  of  Robert  Stephen's  folio  edition  of  1550,  whose  various  readings  Bishop 
Walton  has  incorporated  in  his  sixth  volume^  and  in  addition  to  them  hb  has 
given  a  ootteetion  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  collate 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  **  They  axe  described  at  the  hend 
of  the  collatien  in  the  sixth  vohime  by  Walton  himself;  and -a  further  accoimt  of 
them  is  given  in  the  Prologomena  to  MilVs  Greek  Testament,  ($  1372^1306),  and 
in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  But  the 
extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  mate- 
rials which  the  Polyslott  afforded  for  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text.  In 
addition  to  the  Latin  Vulrata,  it  contains  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Etki- 
opic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Persian  in  the  Gospels.  And  these 
oriental  versions,  are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the 
ourpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accompanied  vrith  fitenl 
Latin  traadatSons,  that  even  they,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  oriental  laa- 
goages,  might  still  have  recourse  to  them  for  various  readings,  thoiwh  indeed 

with  lees  secerity,  as  every  traaalator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes." (Kdmo 

Marsh's  Leetores,  part  iL  p.  5.)  ^ 

9.  TvKawi«  ^K&rpens  A€€cmu  Novi  Testamenti  Libri  Omnes. 
Accesaerunt  Parallela  Scriptura  Loca,  nee  non  variantes  Lectiones 
ex  plu9  100  MSS.  Codicibiu  et  antiquis  Tersionibus  collects.  Ozo- 
mi,  e  Tkeatro  Bheldoniano.     167^,  8vo. 

.,  This  editiea  wie  wqieriataBded  by  the  leained  Dr.  Joto  Fell,  Biiho^ 
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_  i  in  gMng  it  to  the  pabUo  was,  to  remove  the  appreheniioni  wfaieli 
had  heem  naed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  ignorant  of  criticiam,  relative  to  the 
BOfipoeed  nnc^eitainty  of  the  Oreek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  th«  great  num- 
ber of  Vnrioiui  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  To  show  how 
little  the  iate|rritj  of  the  toxt  was  affected  by  them,  Bishop  Fell  printed  them  un- 
der  the  text,  tliat  the  reader  might  the  more  easily  compare  them.  To  the  read- 
ings copied  from  the  London  Polyglott,  he  added  thpee  quoted  py  CurQeU»U8>  and 
the  Btfberim  readingv,  also  MarslMirs  extracts  from  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  ver- 
sons,  and  the  readinsa  of  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and  two  Pftris  mana" 
BeripCs.  Am  Bishop  1>  elPa  edition  sells  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  snbetitnted  fi>r  the 
nefe  Bjcpenmre  critical  editions  of,  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  por* 
ehaae  them.  The  text  is  ^rmed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stephens,  and  the 
Ehevin ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  of  retaininir  the  errors  of  the  former, 
as  well  ae  of  eome  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Bishop  FelFs  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Leipoc  in  1697  and  1703,  and  at  Oxford  in  1703,  in  folio.  This  magnificent  edi*^ 
tioo,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  editor,  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  atceesion  of 
critfiBal  matenals)  and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  H  Koeiyi}  /\iaJhpn\,  NoTum  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cum  leetioni- 
btu  Tuiantibas  MSB.  exemplaiium  versionuin,  editionum,  SS.  Patrum 
et  Seriptorum  eccleflia8ticoruzn,.et  in  .easdem  notis.  Studio et  labors 
ioannis  Millu,  8.  T.  P.  Ozomi,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.  1707.  folio. 
Tlie  bboor  of  thirty  years  was  d^otod  to  this  edition  by  Dr.  Mill,  who  finifthed  it 
eidy^  fborteen  days  before  hb  death.  The  text,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens'e 
stfitian  of  1550,  is  beantifully  printod  ^  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  pas- 
sage ve  placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  pr^yiously  existing  collections 
ef  varioas  readings ;  he  collated  severer  original  editions,  procmfed  extracts  from 
hHherto  oncollatdd  Greek  MS9!  and  revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from 
the  GtAhic  and  Coptic  versions  which  had  appeared  in  Bishop  Feirs  edition  ;  and 
added  munemos  readinga  firom  other  anient  versions,  and  from  the  quotations  of 


the  New  Testament  in. the  writings  of  the  Others.  The  prolegomena  contain  a 
treasure  of  saerad  criticism.  Michaelis  observe/I  that,  **  notwitluitanding  those  of 
Wetstein,  they  stiU  retain  their  original  value,  &r  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  b  not  in  Wetstein  ;  an4  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both, 
tome  things  are  more  clearly  explained  by  Mill.'*  This' edition  was  reprinted  by 
Koster  at  Rotterdam,  in  IvlO,  in  folio,  with  the  readings  of  twelve  odditionu 
MS3.,  some  of  which  had  been  previously  but  imperfectly  collated.  Whatever 
ssadiags  were  given  in  Mill's  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  under  the 
text,  were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places.  In  point  of 
sccaracy,  however,  Kikstor*s  editidn  is  considered  imenor  to  that  of  Dr.  MilL 
Them  axe  copiec  of  Knstor's  edition  with  tlva  date  of  Amsterdam  1723  in  the  title 
pasei  hot  IfMch  says  that  it  probably  is  nothing  more  than  the  edition  of  1710 
Tith  a  new  title  page.    Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746. . 

The  varieus  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  30,000,  were  .attacked  by  Dr. 
Whithy,  in  1710»  in  an  elahoreto  work  entitled  Ezamen  VarianHuni  Lutumem 
«Meaaif  MUUi^  with  more  seal  than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  after* 
wanb  saaexed  to  Whitby's  Commentary  en  the  New  Testament.  See  an  account 
•iikiB  tieatiee  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4^0-402.  Dr.  W.'s  argumente  were  applied 
by  Anthony  CoOins  against  Divine  Revelation,  in  his  Discourse  on.Free-think- 
me;  which  was  refnted  by  Dr.  Bentley  under  the  assumed  title  of  PhiUleuihervs 
L^iaiM, ''  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop.  Marsh,  «  has  been  translated  into  several 
msign  langoages,  and  abould  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is  desirous  of  forming 
jost  Dotiooa  ^^iUical  critidbm."    (Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, at  Oxford,  in  4to,  in  detached  portions,  between  the  years 
1709  and  1719.  It  b  noticed  among  the  commentaries  tnfro,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  VIL  Section  VI. :  but  **  aa  it  exhibits  .a  corrected 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the  present 
list  of  editions^  though  subsequent  improTements  in  sacred  criticism 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr;  Wells.*' 
(Kshop  Blarsb).  Dr.  Nares  in  his  Strictures  on  the  Unitarian  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  frequent  and  honorable  i 
tion  of  the  critical  labours  of  Wells. 
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12.  H  Kojvii  ^M^i}.  NoTuin  Testamefrtuin,  po«t  piimM^Steph. 
Citrcenei  et  D.  D.  OzieosiiiBi  labores.  Cum  prolegomenis  G.  D.  T. 
M.  et  notis  in  fine  adjectis*  Amatelodami,  ex  Officina  Wetsteniana. 
1711, 1736,  sinaU  8vo.  ^  ^ 

Tiiese  ace  most  beaotifiil  e^tions,  but  ti|e  second  is  aaid  to  be  the  raoet  ecevnte. 
The  editor  of  the  j^*«  wm  Gerwd  tod  WU^ttrioht  {Gerardtu  Db  TrajeetQ  Mmtm 
Doetort)  %  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Bremen ;  the  Jmou^  was  reiised  by  the  ee- 
lebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein.  HaTin^  been  pnblished  by  his  relatrre  Henry  Wet- 
slein,  a  beokseUer  of  Amsterdem,  them  editions  of  the  New  Testament  axe  mne- 
times  improperly  called  Wetstein's ;  and  from  the  name  of  Cure^hevs  beiap 
prmted  in  the  title,  they  are  in  most  catalogues  erroneously  styled  Mv.  f*m. 
Ortte,  CwrcelUti.  ^  « ^.«^       ,  „^      «      ^      .. 

The -text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elsevir  edition  of  163$^  and  Carcell«iis'e  edi- 
tions. It  has  the  most  jndicioui  selection  of  parallel  texts  ever  appended  ta  anr 
edition  of  the  New  TesUment.  These  are  placed  immedistely  under  the  <7reek 
text,  and  below  than  is  a  selection  of  varioos  readin^^,  tAen  from  npwttds  of  100 
manuscripts  and  versions.  Prefixed  are  very  osefol  prolegomena,  containiBg  an 
account  of  manuscripts  and  collectors  of  various  readings,  with  43  critical  canons 
to  enable  the  reader  to  determine  concerning  the  various  lections  exhibited  in  the 
work ;  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examsn  aboTe  noticed ',  and  the  pre&cea  of 
Henry  Wetstein,  Cnrcellcus,  and  Bishop  Fell.  These  editions  are  ornamented 
with  an  engraved  frontispiece,  copied  frpm  ih^  of  the  splendid  ibUo  Paru  editaoa 
of  l^42y  a  plan  of  Jeruflalei|i,  an  ichnograph  of  the  temple,  and  two  m^pa.  At 
the  end  there  aie  3d  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination  of  the 
most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work,  fjboha- 
elis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  editions  of  1711 ;  but  Mr.  Dibdin  says  that, 
npon  the  whole,  the  emtion  of  1735  **  mav  be  considered  as  the  very  best  critical 
duodecimo  (rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  hihacal 
student  will  do  well  to  prbcure  so  valuable  and  commodious  a  pubiioation."  (On 
the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p..  97.)l 

18.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.  London,  printed 
for  J.  Roberts,  1729.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a.  beautifully  printed  book ;  whbse  editpr,  Dr.  Macy,  has  Tikered  varitms 
passages  in  conformity  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  .  His^arbitrarj  alterations  and 
bold  criticisma  were  exposed  by  Dr,  Leonard  Twells  in  A  Critical  Examination 
qf  tht  latt-Jieto  Text  attd  Version  of  the  Greek  Testament.  London,  1732,  Syo. 

14.  H  Koun  Aiadipeif).  Novum  Testamentum  Grsciun.  Edente 
Jo.  Alberto  Bengelio.  4to.  Tuhin^,  1734,  4to.  1763,  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed,  with  an  extraxnrdinary  degree  of  conscien- 
tiousness, sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  John  Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengelios,  a.*c 
he  is  generally  call^  in  this  country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  duchy  (present 
kingdom)  of  Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticiam,  in 
consequence* of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  deviations  exhibited 
in  preceding  editions ;  and  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches  was,  the  edition 
now  under  consideration.  The  text -is  preceded  by  an  Introduetio  in  Origin  If9vi 
Testamenliy  and  is  followed  by  an  Epilog  uni  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  paraemar  edition,  but  is  corrected  and  improved 
according  to  the  ecHtor's  judgment  \  and  so  scrupuldus  was  Bengel,  that  he  studi- 
ously avoided  inserting  any  readinj^  which  did  >nd£  exist  in  eome  printed  edition, 
except  in  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  book  alone  -be  inserted  readings  that  bad 
never  been  printed,  because  it  had  been  priiated  from  so  few  manusoripta*  and  in  one 
passage  had  been  printed  by  Erasmus  from  no  manuscript  whatever.  Bmieath  the 
text  he  placed  some  select  readily,  reserving  the  evidence  in  their  iavour  for  his 
Apparatus  Griticus.  His  opini<m  of  these  marginal  readinffs  he  expressed  by  tbe 
Gteek  letters  «>  0,  y>  ^,  and  c,  and  some  few  other  marks.  Thus  «  denotes  that  h« 
held  a  reading  to  be  genoine ;  /},  that  its  gennineiKeas  was  not  absolutely  certain, 
but  that  the  reading  was  still  preferable  to  that  in  the  text ;  y,  that  the  reading  ia 
the  margin  was  of  equal  value  with  that  in  the  text,  so  that  he  coiil4  not  determiiM 

1  In  1720,  the  celebrated  eritie,  Dr.  Raofaard  Beatley,  cinmlated  proposals  ibr  a 
assr  edition  of  the  Greek  Teataaient,  with  varioas  lections,  which  was  never  exe* 
onted.  The  proposals  themselves  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  (arti- 
cle Bndiey^  note  K.) ;  and  the  illustrative  specimen,  Rev.  xxii.  is  given  m  Pritiu8*s 
Jntrod.  ad  Lect.  Nev.  Test.  pp.  415-^19. 
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irUdi  wvi  pceimfale ;  9,  Utat  the  reti^ng  iir  the  raargin  was  of  lees  'veloe :  vnip 
u  tfast  H  was  abeolotely  apnriousy  though  defended  by  some  crtticB.  BeiiffeVc'edi- 
tioa  was  printed,  after  his  death,  by  Burke,  at  Tubingen  in  1763, 4to.  with  import 
tant  correetioBs  aiiid  additions.  Several  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  GrefA 
Testament  have  been  printed  in  GermanV)  without  the  Critical  Apparatus ;  m. 
at  Scatgard,  1734, 1739, 1753,  8vo. ;  at  Tubingen,  1763, 1776, 1790,  6yo. ;  and  at 
Leipstc,  1737,  Syx>. 

15.  H  Kcuvff  AioArpai.  Novum  Testamentum  Grtccum  editionis  re- 
ceptsi;,  cam  lectioiiibiis  Tariajitibaa  Codicum  MSS.  editionum  alia- 
mm,  versionam  et  patrum,  necnon  '€omBi€iitario  pleniare  ex  scrip* 
torflnis  Teteribasy  HebrsBis,  GrsBcis,  et  Latinis,  hi^toriam  et  vim 
verboTum  illustrante.  Opera  et  studio  Joannis  Jacobi  Wetstenii. 
Amstelaedami.  1751,  1752,  2  vols*  folio. 

Of  aU  the  editions  of  tfaie  New  Testametit,  this  is  pronounced  by  Miobaelis  to 
be  the  most  important,  and  the  most  necessary  to  those  who  are  engaged  ip  satred 
eriticiaoi.  Wetatem's  Prolegomena,  which  contain,  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism^ 
were  first  published  in  17;S).  The  text  is  copied  from  the  Elxevir  edition8,.and 
the  verses  are  numbered  in  the  margin  ;  and  the  various  readings,  with  their  ai»> 
thorities  (containing  a  milium  of  quotations),  are  placed  beneath  the  text.. 

Wetstein*8  edition  is  divided  into  four  parts,  ^ach  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
Frolegoraeisa,  describing  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted  in  it.  The  first  part  oon- 
tains  tbe  fbar  Giospels ;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
•f  the  Apostles^  and  the  Oatholic  Epistles  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  ApoealypM.  To 
the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  SyriaC)  with  a  Latin  teraion ;  which,  ae- 
OQcding  to  Wetstein,  were  written  by  Clement  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Lardner  hat 
shown  that  they  are  npt  genuine.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  xi.  pp.  197— 4lSt6.  .4to. 
vol.  V.  pp,  4312 — 446.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  readings,  and-on  the 
intetpreUtion  of  the  New  Testament, ''  must  be  studied,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  1^ 
every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate  the  work-in  question."  MlcfaaelSs  has  eriti* 
cised  the  labours  of  Wetstein  with  great  severity,  but  the  latter  has  been  vindir 
cited  by  Bishop  Marsh}  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis  (pp.  865—^7),  akul  in  his* 
Divinity  Leetiires,  (part  ii.  pp.  $1 — S3.) 

16.  NoTum  Te^Ufmentum  Griecum  ad  fidem  Griecorum  solum 
MSS.  nimc  primum  expressuin,  adstipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstemo, 
jhxta  Sectiones  Alberti  Bengelti  diyisum ;  et  novi  intetpunctiona 
npius  iUuatratum.  Accessere  in  alterb  volumine  emendationes  con- 
jecturales  rirorum  doctonixn  undecunque  collects.  Londini,  curat 
typift  et  sumptibus  G.  [uUelmi.]  B.  [oyyer.]  1763.  12ino.  2  vols. 

A  very  vtaiuable  edition,  and  now  scarce  ;  M  waf  reprinted  in  1772,  but  not  wHh 
die  same  aocoraey  as  the  first  edition.  -  The  conjejCtuses  were  published  in  asepa^ 
Tate  fiirra  in  1772,  and  again  in  4to.  in  1782,  to  accomponv  a  handsome  quarto  eidi- 
tiou  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1783,  with 
tbe  asBStanee  of  the  B«v.  Dr.  Owen.  .  |t  is  now  extremely  rare  and  dear.  The 
conleetaies  were  reprinted  in  1312  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions.  In 
his  editien  of  the  New  Testament^  Mi.  Bovver  adopted  the  emendations  pro- 
possdbyWetstein.1 

17.  H  EMN9I  ^taSvpcn.  The  New  Testament  collated  with  the  most 
approred  manuscripts  t  with  select  notes  in  Engtish,  critical  and  ex,- 
plaaatory,  and  references  to  those  authors  who  have  best  illustrated 
the  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Harwpod,  D.  D.  London,  1776»  2 
vols.  12mo.  17S4,  2  vols.  12mo. 

^  This  edition,"  aaya  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis,  **  is  oertainly  entitled 
to  a  phoe  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  though  tt  is  not 
accaapanied  with  various  readings :  &r,  though  Dr.  Harwood  has  adopted  the 
eonuBon  text  as  the  basis  of  his  own^  he  has  ma^  critical  corrections  wherever 
the  received  reading  appeared  to^him  to  be  erroneous.    The  manuscripts,  which 

1  Or.  Grieabach^s  first  edition  of  the  New  Ttatatttent  sfaouhl,  in  strietneas,  be 
noticed  here ;  but  as  it  is  snperaeded  by  his  second  and  greatly  improved  edition, 
described  in  pp.  134--136.  infra,  it  is  designedly  omitted.  The  edition  of  Koppe, 
bnog  aceompaiued  with,  a  commentary,  is  noticed  infraj  in  the  Appendix,  No.  ViT. 
«anag  the  commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 
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h0  ku  g^mmXiy  followed  iHien  1m  deputa  from  the  common  text,  erc^the  CenU- 
hngwoMiB  in  the  Oofmels  ind  Acts,  and  the  Cleromontuiiu  in  the  Epittlee  of  Seint 
Paul."  These  Dr.  lurwood  considered  es  epDfoeching  the  nearest  of  any  man«- 
scripts  now  known  in  the  world  to  the  original  text  of  the  sacced  records,  '^  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  antient  and  genuine  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use :  but  as  no  sii^Ie 
manuscript,  howerer  antient  and  venerable,  is  entitled  to  such  a  preference  as  to 
exclude  the  rest,  and  no  critic  of  the  present  age  can  adopt  a  new  reading,  unlese 
the  general  evidence  be  podnced  and  the  preponderancj  in  its  &vour  matinctly 
shown,  the  learned  and  mgenious  editor  has  in  some  measure  dsieated  his  own 
object,  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applicable  to  the  purpoees  oi  sacred  criticism.*' 
(Bishop  Marsh's  Miohaefis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  884, 865.)  At  the  end  of  the  second 
▼olume  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critics.  The  work  u  ver^  neailj 
printed ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are  short  critical  notes  in  English,  chieflj  re- 
nting lo  classical  illustrations  of  Scripture. .  In  the  list  of  commentators  and 
critics,  those  are  most  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  &Tour  the  Socinian 
scheme,  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or  rejected 
a  variety  of  readings  according  as  the/&vour  or  oppose  the  Socinian  doctnne. 

18.  Novum  Testamentum,  Greece  et  Latine,  Textum  denuo  re- 
cenfluit,  varias  Lectiones  numquam  aDtea  Vulgatas  coUegit  *-  Seholia 
Grieca  -^  addidit  —  animadversiones  eriticas  adjecit,  et  edidh 
Christ.  Frid.  Matthei.  Rig8&,  1782—1788,  12  toIs.  8vo. 

Of  Matthei's  recension  of  manascrij>t8  some  account  has  already  been  giren 
in  pp.  57,  58.  of  this  volume.  The  edition  under  consideration  was  publis^d  at 
dirorent  times  :  Bishop  Middleton  considers  it  as  b^  &r  the  best  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  now  extant ;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  cona- 
derable  severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament.  As^  however, 
Matthsi  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text  on  the  authority  of  ohb  set  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Byzantine  family,  Bishop  Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  par- 
tial an  application  of  his  critical  materials.  "  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
admit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  established,  as  well 
by  applying  only  a  van  of  our  materials,  as  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the 
whole,  toe  edition  or  Matthei  is  only  so  &r  of  importence,  as  it  furnishes  new  mar 
tsrials  for  fixture  uses ;  materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  mach  ae»> 
(hi  infornulion  and  many  learned  remarks.'^  (Bishop  Afarsn's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p. 
31.)  Mr.  Dibdin  mentions  a  second  option  of  Matthei's  Greek  Testament  wbich 
we  have  never  seen. 

19.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecumj  ad .  Codicem  Vindoboneiwen 
Gnece  ezpressum :  Varietatem  Lectionis  addidit  Franciscus  Carohis 
Alter.  1786,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  thoee  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.  <'  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  nor  a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere 
cop^  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that  not  a  very  antient  one,  (the  Codex  Lam- 
b^cti  I.),  in  the  miperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  various  readings,  which  are  not 
arranged  as  in  other  editions,  bat  printed  in  separate  parcels  as  made  by  the  colla- 
tor, are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  m  the  imperial  library :  and 
the  whde  collection  was  augmented  by  extracts  m>m  the  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  and 
Latin  versions,  which  are  abo  printed  in  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek 
readings.  Altar's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  for  future  usee.*'  (Bp. 
Marsh^  Lectures,  part  i^  p.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has  discovered  mani^t 
errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  has  recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition 
of  1546.  —  See  a  more  copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880 
-—882.  where  it  is  said  that  Alter's  edition  is  a  work  with  which  no  one  engaged 
la  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

20.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Greece,  cum  Variantibus  a  teztu  Lectio- 
nibas  Codd.  manuscriptorum  Bibliothecse  Vaticanse,  Barberuue, 
Laurentians,  Yindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Havniensis,  Regie ;  qui 
bus  accedunt  Lectiones  Versionttm  Syranun  Veteris.  Pbiloxeiiiaiife, 
et  Hierosolymitans,  jussu  et  sumptibus  regiis  edidit  Andreas  Birch. 
Havniie,  1788,  folio  et  4tQ. 

Thb  splendid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  four  Goiqtels,  is  the  result 
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of  tbe  imitad  kdboara  of  Profeflsora'Birch,  Adier,  and  Moldenham,  who  for  aero- 
ral  /ean  tiaveMed  into  Gormany,  Itajy,  Franco^  and  Spain,  at  the  ezpenoe  of  the 
ki*^  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precioos  remains  of  aacred 
aotiqiiity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  ouoted,  except  thoee  in  the 
librarj  of  the  Eacnrial,  which  were  coUa^  by  Moldennawer.  The  Syriac  coUa- 
tioBB  were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in 
the  Prolegomemi ;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under 
his  inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  collated ;  in  the 
Baibenai  library  ten;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seventeen )  in  the  libraries  at 
Fkwance,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  thirty-eight ;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vi- 
enna, twelve ;  and  in  the  roval  library  at  Copenhagen,  tliree.  The  text,  is  iioni 
Bufaert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550 ;  but  the  great  value  of  this  splendid  work  woA 
in  which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists,  Jirs<,  in  the  very  complete  ex- 
tracts which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Codtx  Vtilieanus  above  described^  (see 
pp.  74 — Tl.  mtfra)  ;  and  secondly,  in  th^  extracts  from  the  Verno  Syra  HUros^ 
Zjfwtfgws,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  agreement  with  the  Codex  Bezie,  where  it  is 
wholly  nnsof^rted  by  any  other  authority ;  a  circumstance  which  showe  the 
value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts  themaelvesj  as  of  the  text 
which  ibey  contain. 

la  ITlki,  ProfesBor  Birch  published  at  Copenhagen  in  8vo.  a  collection  of  vari- 
ous readings  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources ;  entitled  Va- 
rim  Lectianes  ad  ttztum  Actorum  Apostolorumy  Epistolarum  Catholicarmn  et 
Tadi,  e  Codd.  Grmcis  MSS.  BibHotkeem^  VaUcanm.,  Barberintt,  JhtgUBttmeroTum 
EremitarKm  RonuBy  Bargwue  Veliiris,  JieapoUlarut  RegitCy  LaureTitiniame,  S, 
Mard  Vtnet^rwm^  Vindohonenns  C^saretBy  et  HafniensU  Regia  eolUeUB  et  editm 
ak  Jftdrea  Bireky  Tkeol,  D.  et  Prof.;  in  IBOO,  he  published  a  similar  collection  of 
varioos  readings  to  the  Apoealypae ;  and  in  1801,  various  readings  to  tlie  four 
Gospels.  The  completion  of  the  ma^ficent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
begun  in  1788,  was  prevented  by  a  cuamitous  fire  at  Copenhagen,  which  con- 
sonied  the  rojal  printinff  office,  together  with  the  beautiful  types  and  pi^ier,  which 
had  been  procured  fromltaly,  lor  that  purpose. 

21.  NoTiim  Testaraentum  Greece,  Teztum  ad  fidem  Codicum 
Veraoxtum  et  Patram  recensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit  D.. 
Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Londini,  et  Halts  Sazonum,  1796,  1806.  2  vols. 
large  Svo.     Editio  secunda. 

Of  aD  modem  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament^  this  of  Griesbach  is 
ammsaDy  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  complete,  notwithf^auding  the 
""  opinions  entertained  by  some  learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of 
m  of  reeeiuions  or  editions  of  mannseripts,  which  has  been  already  consi- 
in  pp.  92 — 54.  supra,  of  this  volume. 
Dr.  Griesbach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  by  publishing  at  Halle,  in 
1774,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  following  title :  lAhri 
Bubfriei  Jfovi  Testamenti,  QuBce^  pars  i.  sisttns  Synopsin  Evangeliorum  Mat- 
thai,  Marcij  et  Lueit.  Ttxtum  ad  jidem  Codd.  Vsrsiowum  Bt  Patrum  emendavit 
et  ieeCcMv  varietatem  adjecit.  Jo,  Jae,  Grieebaeh.  (2d  edit.  Hale,  1797,  3d  edit. 
Hale,  IBQB.)  8vo.  pars  U  sistens  Ewin^elium  Johannis  et  Acta  ApostotoruMy  Ha- 
le, 1775,  8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a  manual  or  text  book  ^r  a  course 
of  leetvras  which  Professor  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  deliveriAg  at  Jena,  and  in 
which  be  explained  the  first  three  evangelists  synopticaUv^  that  is  to  say,  by  unit- 
ing together  the  three  narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  received  text,  which 
is  ailo|£ad,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  hi 
three  cohunns ;  and  Griesbach  indicated  hj  various  marks  .ths  alterations  whidi 
he  nid|ed  neceesaiy  to  be  mode.  The  various  readings,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Mifi,  Ben^l,  and  Wetstein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  had  undergone  a  very  se- 
vere levision ;  but  tins  edition  also  contained  other  lections,  which  the  learned 
•£tor  fimnil  in  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also 
in  the  Royal  La>rary  at  Paris. 

In  177a,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse^ 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  as  many  persons  had  expressed  themselves  dissati^ed 
with  Us  synoptical  arrangement  of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition 
ef  them  in  1777,  in  the  usoal  order.  This  volume  forms  the  first  part  of  his  jErst 
adUisay  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  printed  in  1775,  are  considered  as 
the  weumd  part.  A  few  copies  were  struck  oflT  m  4to,  which  are  both  scarce  ami 
4Bar.  This  edition  is  of  a  very  convenient  and  portable  size,  and  was  that  princi- 
paOy  vaai  a  the  Umvaaitiet  of  Genniny.    Dr.  Hales  prefers  it  to  the  second 
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%4id<my  because  he  thinks  thU  Grie^Meh  wu  et  that  time 
BiuioTatmg  upon  the  text  than  he  aflerwarda  was. 

The  first  voliune  of  the  aecoad  edition  speared  in  1796,  in  laire  oetavo,  with 
the  imprint  of  Loudini  et  HoLb  Saxonum  in  the  title  page  ;  and  the  second  witii 
that  or  Hoic  Saxonum  et  Ltmdini,  on  a^eonnt  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the 
fine  copies  having  been  munificently  defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  ef 
Grafton,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  are 
most  beantifol  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  reiy  high  price,  though, 
through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  originally  sold,  we  t^lieve,  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  per  Yolume.  Fifty  cofies  are  said  to  hare  been  struck  off  on 
large  paper  in  auarto.  .  But  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  si  Jena, 
under  Griesbacn's  own  eye. 

In  addition  to  the  various  readings  exhibited  in  Griediaeh^s  first  edition,  hs 
has  collated  all  the  Latin  versions  published  by  Sshatier  and  Blancfaini ;  sad  has 
corrected  the  mistakes  made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  in  their  quotation! 
firom  the  oriental  Torsions.  He  has  also  inserted  the  principal  readings  collected 
by  Matthtei,  Birch,  and  Alter,  together  with  extracts  firom  the  two  Wolfenbattel 
manuscripts  collated'  b^  Knittel ;  and  has  given  the  readings  of  the  Sahidic  ver- 
sion, furnished  by  Woide,  Georgi,  and  Manter.  Of  the  Armenian  version  a  colla- 
tion was  made  for  him  bv  M.  Bredenkampf  of  Bremen  ;  and  the  Sclavonic  venion 
was  collated  for  him  by  M.  Oobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  fi>ur  Gospels.  To  these  are  prefixed  eopious  pro- 
legomena, exhibiting  a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
manuscripts  from  ^raich  various  readings  are  quoted,  and  an  account  ef  the  me- 
thod pursued  by  Griosbach  in  executing  this  second  edition,  toj^ther  with  the 
principal  rules  for  judging  of  various  readings.  The  text  is  printed  in  two  co» 
lumna,  the  numbers  of  Vie  verses  being  placed  in  the  margin,  below  which  are  the 
various  lections. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  whiek 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction  or  preface,  accounting  for  the  deUy^  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  mr  tliat  volume.  At  tie  end 
are  forty  pages,  separately  numbered,  consisting  of  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed 
clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  and  of  additional  various 
readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saint  Panics  Epistles,  with  two  psfesof 
corrections.  Griesbach's  second  edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  m  two 
eleffant  8vo.  volumes ;  one  by  Mr.  Collingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by  Bfr. 
R.  Taylor  ;  the  text  is  printed  in  loqg  lines,  and  the  notes  in  columns,  and  Ones- 
bach's  addenda  of  various  readings  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  A  very 
few  inaccuracies  have  been  discovered  in  these  insertions,  wnich  perhaps  ooold 
hardly  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  such  minutenees.  This  edition,  which  ^MM»«i^*^ 
of  one  thousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a  second  London  edition  issnN 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Taylor,  in  two  volumes,  8ve.  1818.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  handsome  form  as  before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even 
over  Griesbach's  own  second  edition.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  m  VFarioos 
loctions  above  noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their  'Marions 
places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  ip  the  Vatican 
manuscript  (which  Grieroach  eould  not  give  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch, 
who  collated  it,  having  lost  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that  particular  text)  is 
here  printed  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  firom  tae  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  librarjr.  Tiie  reading  of  the  clause  in  i^uestion,  in  the  Codex  Vaticanos, 
is  thus  detennined  to  be  conmrmable  to  the  lection  of  the  Texius  R^eptusy  via. 
Tvv  EMXifvMv  rra  dio»,  the  ehwch  of  God.  And  lastly,  as  Gri^Mch  in  his  Leipsie 
edition  of  1805  prewrred  some  reading  different  from  those  adopted  in  that  of 
Halle,  1796^1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating  euch  differences.  Bi- 
shop Marsh  has  given  u  high  character  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Grieobach,  in  his  Di- 
vinity Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  44,  45.  See  some  strictures  on  theQi  in  Ut.  Hales's 
Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol  U.  pp.  61—64. 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  tliere 
should  be  added  the  following  publications  : 

1.  Cura  in  Hiatoriam  Textus  Grvci  Epistolarum  PaoliiMnnL    J«n«,  1777, 4te. 

9.  SjrmbolsB  Critics,  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  vanaram  N.  T.  Leetionmn 
CoUectiones.  Aceedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  Grsoorom  l>escriptio  «t  Eaa- 
men.    Hale,  1785, 1793,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

3.  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Grvenm  Novi  Testamettti.  Fartic^la 
pruna,  Jens,  1798.    Particuht  seenrnta,  Jena,  1811. 
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22l  Novum  Testamentum,  Greece.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac.  Gries- 
bachii,  cam  seiecta  Lectioiiis  Varietate.  Lipsite,  ISO'J-'-lSO?,  4  vols, 
imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

Tliis  La  a  moat  sumptuous  edition  ;  the  text  is  formed  chieflv  on  that  of  Gries- 
b&ch's  second  edition,  and  on  that  of  Knappe  noticed  below.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear  ;  the  paper  beaatiful  and  glossy ;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various 
readings  :  and  each  volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved  frontispiece. 

23.  Novum  Testamentum  Gro^ce.  £x  Recensione  Jo.  Jac.  Gries- 
bachii,  cum  seiecta  Lectionum  Varietate.     Lipsise,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  principal  various 
Tt&dii^,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena  of  tlie  second  edition.  It  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  constant  reference.  This  is  the 
edition  now  chiefly  used  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  Griesbach'e  text  has 
been  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  New  England  (North  Anienca),  at  the  press  of 
Messrs.  WcUs  and  Hilliard,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  1809,  8vo.  The  typography  - 
of  the  large  paper^  copies  is  very  beautiful.  Grieabach's  text  has  also  been  reprinted 
at  the  Glasgow  University  Press  in  1817,  18mo,    It  is  a  most  beautiful  little  book. 

24.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece.  Recognovit  atque  insigniores 
lectionum  varietates  et  argumentorum  notationes  subjecit  Geo.  Chris- 
tian. Rnappius.     Hal®,  1797,  8vo.  2d  edit.    Halae,  1813, 2  vols.  8vo, 

Iq  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of 
Griesbaeh  in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition  above  noticed,  Dr.  Knappe  has 
4v-ailed  himself  or  Griesbach's  labours ;  and  has  admitted  into  tlie  text  not  only 
tbr<9e  reading  which  the  latter  considered  to  be  of  undoubted  authority,  but  like- 
wise some  others  which  Dr.  K.  himself  regarded  as  such,  but  without  distinguisli- 
iQs;  either  of  them.  Such  words  also,  as  it  might  on  the  same  j^rounds  bo  thought 
right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not  originally  belonging  to  it,  are  here  enclosed 
in  brackets,  partly  of  the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this  edi- 
tion. The  most  probable  readings  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  :  to  all  of  them 
the  wordoZtE  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  these  lec- 
tions, which  in  reality  are  those  in  which  the  exegctical  student  is  chiefly  in- 
terested. Great  attention  is  paid  to  typos^raphical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to 
tke  accents,  and  to  the  pimctuation,  which  differ  in  this  edition,  from  those  of 
I.«asden  or  Gerard  von  Maestricht  in  more  than  three  hundred  places.  Very  use- 
ful summaries  are  likewise  added  under  the  text.  This  valuable  edition  is  not  cora- 
ittoa  in  England.  The  second  impression,  published  in  two  vols,  in  1813,  is  very 
mtly  printed,  and  is  corrected  throughout.  In  editing  it  Dr.  K.  has  availed  him- 
felf  of  Griesbach's  second  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  his  first  edition 
ippeared. 

25.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  ex  recensione  Griesbachii,  nova 
Latina  versione  illustratum,  indice  brevi  prsecipiiae  lectionum  et  in* 
t^^rpretationum  diversitatis  instructum,  edidit  Henricus  Augustus 
Schott     Lipsifls,  1805,  8vo. 

Tius  iM  a  useful  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and,  we  understand,  is  in  much 
request  in  Germany.  A  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Lfeip- 
si^  in  1811,  8vo.  The  text  is  that  of  Griesbach  ;  under  it  are  printed  the  most 
important  various  readings ;  the  critical  remarks  are  brief  and  clear ;  and  the 
jr^anj  student  will  find  in  the  Latin  version  no  small  help  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  .New  Testament. 

'26.  Novum  Testamentum  Grtece.  Lectiones  variantes,  Griesba* 
chii  judicio,  iis  qnas  teztus  receptus  exhibct  anteponendas  vel  a^qui* 
parsmdas,  adjecit  Josephus  Whiter  S.  T.  P.  Linguarum  Heb.  et 
Arab,  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Professor.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo 
Clarendoniano,  1808,  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textus  Receptus  is  adopted  ; 
and  Professor  White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very  intelligible  form  —  1.  Those 
texts  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion  ought,  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  received  text  j  2.  Those  various  readings  which  the  same  editor 
jndeed  either  preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the  received  text ;  and,  3.  Those 
adtirtions,  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Grie-sbach  considers  as  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  text  "  An  intermediate  advantage  to  ho  derived  from  an  edition 
tkua  marked  iff  poiated  ovt  by  tlie  learned  editor  at  the  conalusion  of  his  short 
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pn&ce ;  rn.  that  it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  bj  every  one,  how  very  little,  af^«r 
all  the  labonrs  of  learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  bo  many  manuscripts  aiul  rer- 
sionfi,  is  liable  to  just  objection  in  the  received  text/'  (British  Critic,  vol.  xzxiv. 
(O.  8.)  p.  386.) 

In  Idll,  Professor  White  published  an  elegant  little  work,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageoaaly  substituted  for  Dr*  Griesbach  s  edition  of  the  G-reek  Testament, 
entitled  Criseos  Gricsbachiaiut  in  JS'ovum  TesianujUum  Synapsis.  "  This  small 
volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  by  0r.  White  in  lb08  ,  and  contains  all  the  variations  of 
any  consequence,  which  can  be  considered  as  established,  or  even  rendered  proba- 
ble, by  the  investir^ation  of  Griesbach.  The  chief  part  of  these  readings  was 
given  in  the  margin  of  that  edition,  distinguished  by  the  Origenian  marks.  Here 
le  value  of  each  reading  or  proposed  alteration  is  stated  in  words  at  length,  ai:id 
therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  that  edition,  or  illustration  of  it."  (Briti^  Critio,  (O.  S.) 
vol.  zzxviii.  p.  395.) 

27.  Novum  Testamentom  Grsecum  et  Latinum,  secandum  curam 
Leusdenii  et  Griesbacbii,  editum  ab  A.  H.  Aitton.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  has  introduced  most  of 
Griesbach's  emendations. 

28.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece.  Lectiones  Variantes  Griesba- 
cbii prsDcipuas,  necnon  quamplurimas  voces  elUpticas,  adjectt  Ada* 
luus  Dickinson.  Edinburgi,  typis  acaderaicis.  Timo.  1811 ;  edit, 
secunda,  1817. 

This  edition  is  avowedly  designed  for  young  students  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  principal  elliptical  words  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ;  they  arc  se- 
lected from  Bos,  Schocttgcnius,  and  Leisner.  The-  chief  varirms  readings  uf 
Griesbach  are  prefixed  in  four  pages.  The  text  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  and  is  very 
neatly  stereotyped. 

29.  Testamentum  Novum  Graece,  ad  fidem  Recensionis  Schoettge- 
nianse ;  addita  ex  Griesbacbii  apparatu  Lectionis  varietate  proK^ipme. 
Upsalie ;  8vo.  1820. 

Schoettgenius  published  his  very  useful  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  at 
Leipsic  in  1744  and  1749,  8vo.  entitled  H  Yiatvn  ^ta^ntai.  Jiovum  Testamentum 
GrttcuM.  Insectiones  dicisit,  intcrpunttunus  accurate  posuitj  el  dispositionem 
.  logicam  adjccU  Ckristianas  Sch0ett genius.  His  divisions  into  sections  and  liLo 
punctuation  are  very  judiciously  executed  ;  the  common  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  He  has  followed  the  Textus  Receptus.  ScW 
ettgen*s  edition  is  the  basis  of  tlie  Upsal  one  above  noticed. 

30.  Novum  Testamentum  GriEce.  Ad  fidem  optimorum  libroruin 
recensuit  A.  H.  Titraannus,  Prof.  Lips.  18mo.  Lipsise,  1820. 

Of  all  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  fiillen  under  the  au* 
thor's  observation,  this  of  Professor  Titmann  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  un- 
questionably is  the  cheapest.  The  text  is  a  corrected  one  ;  that  is.  Prof.  T.  has 
inserted  in  it  such  various  readings,  as  are  in  his  judgment  preferable  to  thtise 
commonly  received,  and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent  critics ; 
and  he  has  printed  an  index  of  the  altered  passages  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Its 
portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  is  no  mean  recommendation  of 
It  to  students  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Greek  characters,  though  small,  being 
very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereotyped.  There  are  (we  understand)  some  copies 
on  fine  paper. 

31.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Manuale.  G]a»- 
guoe,  ex  Prelo  Academico  :  impensis  Rivingtons  et  Cocbran,  Londi- 
ni,  1821.  32mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only :  it  follows  the  text  of  Aitton,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  received  readings  are  supported  bjr  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  consequently  are  most  to  be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beautifully 
printed  on  the  finest  blue-tinted  writing  paper  :  it  was  read  six  tikes,  with  the 
utmost  care,  in  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  bo  found  to  be  unusually 
accurate.  No  contractions  arc  used,  m  point  of  sizej  it  is  the  smallest  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testamtat  eve^  printed  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING 
LV  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES. 

SECTION  I. 

ON    THE    DIVISIONS    AND     MARKS     OP     DISTINCTION    OCCURRING    IN 
THE    OLD    TESTAMENT, 

L  Different  ^Appellations  given  to  the  Scriptures. — II.  General  Di- 
tisions  of  the  Canonical  Books.  —  III.  Particularly  of  the  Old 
Testament.— I.  The  Law.— ^2.  The  Prophets.  — ^.  The  Ce- 
ttdnmor  Hagiographa.  — IV.  Account  of  the  Masora. —  V.  Mo- 
dtm  Dif^isions  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  Chapters 
and  Verses. 

I.  The  collection  of  writings,  which  is  regarded  by  Christians  as 
the  sole  standard  of  their  faitli  and  practice,  has  been  distinguished, 
ai  various  periods,  by  different  appellations.  Thus,  it  is  frequently 
termed  the  Scriptures,  die  Sacred  or  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sometimes 
the  CaDonical  Scriptures.  This  collection  is  called  The  Scriptures^ 
as  being  the  most  important  of  all  ujritings  ;  —  the  Holy  or  Sacred 
Scriptures,  because  tliey  were  composed  by  persons  divinely  inspired  ; 
and  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  either  because  they  are  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  to  those  who  receive  tliem ;  or  because,  when  the  num- 
ber and  authenticity  of  tliese  books  were  ascertained,  lists  of  them 
were  inserted  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  or  catalogues,  in  order  to 
distingmsh  them  from  such  books  as  were  apocryphal  or  of  uncertain 
iutlKjrily,  and  unquestionably  not  of  divine  origin.  But  the  most 
usaal  appellation  is  that  of  the  Bible  —  a  word  which  in  its  primary 
import  simply  denotes  a  book,  but  which  is  given  to  the » writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  the  Book  of 
Bocics,  mfinitely  superior  in  excellence  to  every  unassisted  production 
of  the  human  mbd.^ 

11.  The  most  common  and  general  division  of  the  canonical  books 
b  tbzt  cf  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  former  containing  those 
revelations  of  the  divine  will  which  were  communicated  to  the  He- 
brews, Israelites,  or  Jews,  before  the  birth  of  Cluist,  and  the  latter 
comprising  the  inspired  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  The 
appellation  of  Testament  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. ;  in  which 
place  the  words  *i  iraXaia  5iaSt]x»i  and  ri  xaiv>}  &a^*ixfj  are  by  the  old 
Latin  translators  rendered  antiquum  testamentvm  and  novum  testa- 
n€n/um,  old  and  new  testaments,  instead  of  antiquum  fadus  and  no- 
tvmfasdusy  the  old  and  new  covenants :  for,  although  the  Greek  word 
^taj^rpai  signifies  both  testament  and  covenant,  yet  it  uniformly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Hebrew  word  Berith^  which  constantly  signifies  a 

I  Lardner'8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  1—8.  4to,  vol.  iii.  pp.  137—140.  Jahn,  Ihs 
trod,  ad  Vet  Ttnd.  p.  7. 
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coirenant.^  The  term  ^  old  covenant,"  used  bjr  Saint  Paulm  3  Cor. 
iii.  14.  does  not  denote  the  entire  coUection  of  writings  which  we 
term  the  Bible,  but  those  andent  institutions,  promises,  threatenings, 
and  in  short  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  related  m  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets ;  and  which  in  process  of 
time  were,  by  a  metonymy,  transferred  to  the  books  themselves. 
Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus 
(xxiv.  7.)  and  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees  (Mace.  i.  57.)  : 
and  after  the  example  of  the  aposde,  the  same  mode  of  des^ating 
the  sacred  writings  obtained  amoi^  the  first  Christians,  from  whom  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  modem  dmes.^ 

m.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  comprisbg  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  adopted  in  our  Bibles,  is  not  always  regulated  by  the  exact 
time  when  the  books  were  respectively  written ;  although  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  first,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi  to  be  the  latest  of  the  inspired  writings.  Previously  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  Pentateuch  was  depoated  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenanty  (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — ^26.),  to  be  consult- 
ed by  the  Israelites  ;  and  after  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice,  it 
was  deposited  m  the  treasury,  together  with  all  the  succeeding  pro- 
ductions of  the  inspired  writers.  On  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred  books 
are  supposed  to  have  perished :  although  some  learned  men  have 
conjectured  tliat  they  were  preserved,  because  it  does  not  appear  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  evinced  any  particular  enmity  against  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  in  the  account  of  the  sacred  things  carried  to  Babybn,  (2 
Kinzs  xxv.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  Jer.  liii.)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sa- 
cred books.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  that  copies  of  tliese 
autographs  were  carried  to  Babylon :  for  we  find  the  prophet  Daniel 
quoting  the  law  (Dan.  ix.  11.  13.^,  and  also  expressly  mentioning 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (ix.  2.),  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are  further  informed  that  on  the  re- 
building, or  rather  on  the  finisliing,  of  the  temple  in  die  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  Jewish  worship  was  fully  re-established  according  cu  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Moses  (Ezra  vi.  18.) :  which  would  have  been 
impracticable,  if  the  Jews  had  not  had  copies  of  the  law  then  amons: 
them.  But  what  still  more  clearly  proves  that  they  must  have  had 
transcripts  of  their  sacred  writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent  to, 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  people  requested 
Ezra  to  produce  the  law  of  Moses  (Nehem.  viii.  1.),  they  did  not 
entreat  him  to  get  it  dictated  anet^touiem;  but  that  he  would  bring 
forth  ''  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded to  Israel." 

About  fifty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  con- 
sequent re-estabUshment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  generally  ad- 

1  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Malachi,  cap.  ii.  op.  torn.  iii.  p.  1816. 

s  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  Bereral  passages  from  early  Christian  writers,  who 
thin  metonymicallT  use  the  wqrd  Tefltamcnt.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  9.  4to.  vol 
ill.  p.  140. 
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mitted  tkat  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled ;  but  by 
whom  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  a  considerable  differ ence  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  contended  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  Ezra  himself ;  be- 
cause, though  he  has  related  his  zealous  efforts  in  restoring  tlie  law 
and  wordiip  of  Jehovah,  yet  on  the  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is  to- 
tally silent ;  and  die  silence  of  Nehemiah,  who  has  recorded  the 
pious  labours  of  Ezra,  as  weU  as  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  is  dif- 
fuse in  his  encomiums  on  him,  has  further  been  urged  as  a  presump- 
tive argument  wliy  he  could  not  have  collected  die  Jewish  writings. 
But  to  these  hypotlieticai  reasonings  we  may  oppose  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  church,  uncontradicted  both  by  their  enemies 
and  by  Christians,  that  Ezra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
the  great  sj-nagogue  (among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,)  did  collect  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  wTitings 
as  be  could,  and  from  them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  writings,  the 
book  of  Nehemiali,  and  the  prophecy  of  Malachi ;  which  were  sub- 
sequently annexed  to  the  canon  by  Simon  tlie  Just,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  last  of  the  great  synagogue.  In  this  Esdrine  text,  the 
errors  of  former  copyists  were  corrected  :  and  Ezra  (being  himself 
an  inspired  writer)  added  in  several  places,  throughout  the  lx)oks 
of  this  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  to  illustrate,  connect,  or 
complete  tbem.^  Whether  Ezra's  own  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures perished  in  the  pillage  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
is  a  question  tliat  cannot  now  be  ascertained  :  nor  is  it  material,  since 
we  know  that  Judas  Maccabseus  repaired  the  temple,  and  replaced 
every  thing  requisite  for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  (1  Mac. 
iv.  36 — 69.),  which  included  a  correct,  if  not  Ezra's  own,  copy  of 
the  Scriptures.*  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  this  latter  temple  an  ark  was  constructed,  in  which  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  were  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by  tlie  Romans  under 
Titus,  before  whom  the  volume  of  the  law  was  carried  in  triumph, 
anwog  the  other  spoils  which  had  been  taken  at  Jerusalem.^  Since 
that  time,  altliough  there  has  been  no  certain  standard  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  yet,  since  both  Jews  and  Christians  have  constandy 
had  the  same  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  which  they  have  always  appeal- 
ed, we  have  every  possible  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire,  and  free  from  any  material  or  de- 
signed corruption. 

The  various  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  divided 
bv  the  Jews  into  three  parts  or  classes  —  the  Law  —  the  Prophets  — 
and  the  Cetvbm^  or  Hagiographaf  that  is,  the  Holy  Writings  :  which 

1  Prideauz'a  Connection,  part  i.  book  v.  sub  anno  446.  vol.  i.  pp.  329 — 344,  and 
the  anlhoritics  there  cited.  Carpiov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test.  pp.  24. 
'jm,  309.  ^  *  ^ 

2  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theoloorv,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

3  Jowphns  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  ^5. 
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division  obtained  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,^  and  is  noticed  by  Jo- 
sephus,^  though  he  does  not  enumerate  the  several  books, 

1.  The  Law  (so  called,  because  it  contains  precepts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  life  and  manners)  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books 
of  Moses,  which  were  originally  written  in  one  volume,  as  all  the 
manuscripts  are  to  this  day,  which  are  read  in  tlie  synagogues.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  legislator  were  divided 
into  Jive  books :  but,  as  the  titles  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  evidently  of  Greek  origin,  (for  the 
tradition  related  by  Philo,  and  adopted  by  some  writers  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  that  they  were  given  by  Moses  himself,  is  too  idle  to 
deserve  refutation,)  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  titles  were  prefix- 
ed to  the  several  books  by  the  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Septua- 
gint  Greek  version. 

2.  The  Prophets,  which  were  thus  designated,  because  these 
books  were  written  by  inspired  prophetical  men,  were  divided  into 
the  former  and  latter^  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respective- 
ly flourished  :  the  former  prophets  contained  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  the  two  last  being  eaclt 
considered  as  one  book  ;  the  latter  prophets  comprised  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one.  The  reason  why  Moses  is  not 
included  ajnong  the  prophets  is,  because  he  so  far  surpassed  all  those 
who  came  after  him,  in  eminence  and  dignity,  that  tliey  were  not 
accounted  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  hhn  :  and  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  reckoned  among  the  prophetical  books,  be- 
cause they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  pro- 
phet Samuel. 

3.  The  Cetubim  or  Hagiografha,  that  is,  the  Holy  Writings, 
comprehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Rutii, 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (reckoned  as  one,)  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles^  also 
reckoned  as  one  book.*  This  third  class  or  division  of  the  Sacred 
Books  has  received  its  appellation  of  Cetubim,  or  Holy  Writing^s^ 
because  they  were  not  orally  delivered,  as  the  law  of  Moses  was ; 
but  the  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  composed  by  men  divinely  in- 
spired, who,  however,  had  no  pubUc  mission  as  prophets :  and  the 
Jews  conceive  that  they  were  dictated  not  by  dreams,  visions,  or 

1  *^  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that 
all  things  might  be  fulfilled  wliich  are  written  in  the  LaWf  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms^  concerning  me."  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  In  which  passage  by  the 
Psalms  is  intended  the  Hagio^rapha ;  which  division  beginning  with  Uie  Psalms, 
the  whole  of  it  (agreeably  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  quoting)  is  Uiero  called  by  the 
name  of  the  book  with  which  it  commences.  Saint  Peter  also,  when  appealing  to 
prophecies  in  proof  of  the  Gospel,  says — *^  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and 
those  that  follow  afler,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these 
days."  (Acts  iii.  24.)  In  which  passage  the  apostle  plainly  includes  the  books  of 
Samuel  in  the  class  of  prophets. 

2  Contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  }  8. 

3  This  distmction,  Carpzov  tliinks,  was  borrowed  from  Zech.  i.  4.  — "Be  ye  not 
.if{  your  fathers,  unto  whom  the  former  prophets  have  cried."  —  Introd.  ad  Lib. 
Bibl.  Vet.  Tost.  ^.  140. 

^  The  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  are,  in 
the  modern  copies  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  placed  immediately  afler  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  under  the  name  of  the  five  Megillotk  or  volumes.  The  Book  of  Ruth  holdt 
sometimes  the  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  place. 
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voice,  or  in  other  ways,  as  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  were,  but  that 
they  were  more  immediately  revealed  to  the  minds  of  their  authors. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Daniel  is  excluded  from  the  number  of  pro- 
phets, and  that  his  writings,  with  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa,  were 
Dot  puWicly  read  in  the  synagogues  as  tJie  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were :  this  is  ascribed  to  the  singular  minuteness  with  which  he  fore- 
told the  coming  of  tiie  Mess^iah  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
^nctuary  (Dan.  ix.),  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews,  lest  the  pub- 
lic reading  of  his  predictions  should  lead  any  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ.* 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty  or  fifty-four  Parasckioth,  or 
larger  sections,  according  as  tiie  Jewish  lunar  year  is  simple  or  in- 
tevczlm-y  one  of  which  sections  was  read  in  the  synagop;ue  every 
Sabbaili-day  :  iliis  division  many  of  die  Jews  suppose  to  liave  been 
appoijited  by  Moses,  but  it  is  by  others  attributed,  and  with  greater 
probability,  to  Ezra.  These  paraschioth  were  fui*ther  subdivided 
hito  smaller  sections  termed  Siderim^  or  orders.  Until  the  persecu- 
tioQ  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  read  only  tlie  Law ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  proliibited,  they  substituted  for  it  fifty-four 
Ilapktoroth,  or  sections  from  the  prophets.  Subsequently,  however, 
when  tlie  reading  of  the  laxv  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the  sec- 
tion which  had  been  read  from  die  Law  was  used  for  the  first,  and 
that  from  the  Prophets,  for  the  second  lesson.*  These  sections 
were  also  divided  mto  Pesukim^  or  verses,  which  have  likewise  been 
ascribed  to  Ezra ;  but  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that  this 
subdivision  was  introduced  shortly  after  his  death :  it  was  probably 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Targumists  or  Chaldee  interpreters. 
After  die  return  of  die  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Chaldee  became 
the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was  (as  we  have  already  remarked^)  usual 
to  read  the  law,  first  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  to  inter- 
pret it  lo  the  people  in  the  Chaldee  dialect.  For  die  purjwse  of  ex- 
p)sition,  tJierefore,  diese  shorter  periods  were  very  convenient.^ 

IV.  Originally,  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Books  was  written  without 
aay  breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  or  verses,  or  even  into  words ; 
50  dial  a  whole  book,  as  written  in  the  antient  manner,  was  in  fact 
but  one  continued  word.  Many  antient  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
srripte  duis  written  are  still  extant.     Tlie  sacred  writings  having  un- 

^  HoUinij*»r*B  Thesaurus,  p.  510.  Leusden's  Philologus  Hcbrapus,  Disw.  ii.  pp.  13 
— ^22.    Bi?hop  Coain's  Snholastical  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  c.  ii.  pp.  10,  et  se.q. 

2  Of  these  divisions  we  liave  evident  traces  in  the  New  Testament ;  thus,  the 
•action  {rtptoxn)  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading, 
Kas  m  ail  pn^bability,  tliat  which  related  to  the  sufferings  of  the  MesBiah.  (Acts 
rbi.  \\l.)  When  Saint  Paul  entered  into  the  synagoguo  at  Antioch  in  PiBidia,  h« 
FViod  up  to  preach  afUr  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  15.), 
thai  15.  after  readiuir  the  first  lesson  out  of  the  Law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of 
^He  Prophets.  And  in  the  very  discourse  which  he  then  delivered,  he  tells  the 
Jews  that  the  Prophets  were  read  at  Jerusalem  on  every  Sahhath-day,  that  is,  in 
those  lessons  which  were  taken  oat  of  the  Prophets.    (Acts  xiii.  27.) 

3  See  pp.  3,  4.  supra  of  this  volume. 

^  In  Vol.  ni.  Chap.  HI.  Sect.  IV.  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  Paraschioth  or  Sec- 
XwTks  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  Haphtoroth  or  Sections  of  the  Prophets  as  they 
we  read  in  the  different  Jewish  Synagogues  for  every  sabbath  of  the  year,  and  alp<» 
i^viug  the  pottioQB  corresponding  with  our  modem  cuviaion^  of  chapters  and  verses 
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liergone  an  infiaite  number  of  alterations  by  successive  transcriptioDSy 
during  the  lapse  of  ages,  whence  various  readings  had  arisen,  the 
Jews  had  recourse  to  a  canon,  which  they  judged  to  be  infallible,  in 
order  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  this 
rule  they  called  masora  or  tradition,  as  if  this  critique  were  nothing 
but  a  tradition  wliich  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  pretend,  that,  when  (rod  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  ne  taught  him,  first,  its  true  readings  and,  secondljr,  its 
true  interpretation ;  and  that  both  these  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length  they  were 
committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  tliese,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is 
the  subject  of  the  Masora ;  the  latter  or  true  interpretation  is  that  of 
the  Mishna  and  Gemara^  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  relate  to  the  books,  verses, 
words,  letters,  vowel  points  and  accents.  The  Masoriies  or  Alasso- 
rets,  as  the  inventors  of  this  system  were  called,  were  the  first  who 
distinguished  the  books  and  sections  of  books  into  verses.  They 
marked  the  number  of  all  the  verses  of  each  book  and  section,  and 
placed  the  amount  at  the  end  of  each  in  numeral  letters,  or  in  sonae 
symbolical  word  formed  out  of  them ;  and  tliey  also  marked  the 
middle  verse  of  each  book.  Further,  they  noted  the  verses  where 
something  was  supposed  to  be  forgotten ;  the  words  wliich  they  be* 
lleved  to  be  changed ;  the  letters  which  they  deemed  to  be  superflu- 
ous ;  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses ;  tlie  different  reading  of  tlie 
words  which  are  redundant  or  defective ;  the  number  of  times  that 
the  same  word  is  found  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse  ; 
the  different  significations  of  the  same  word  ;  the  agreement  or  con- 
junction of  one  word  with  another ;  what  letters  are  pronounced,  and 
what  are  inverted,  together  with  such  as  hang  perpendicular,  and 
they  took  the  number  of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  the  sacred  books 
witti  such  reverence,  that  they  make  a  scruple  of  changing  the  situation 
of  a  letter  which  is  evidently  misplaced  ;  supposing  thai  some  mystery 
has  occasioned  the  alteration.  They  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is 
the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  middle  clause  of 
each  book,  and  how  many  times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  in 
all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  following  table  from  Bishop  Walton 
will  give  an  idea  of  dieir  laborious  minuteness  in  these  researches. 


y  Ghnel 
T  Daleth 

nge  . 

1  Vau  . 

t  Zain 
rt  Cheth 
OTeth 

♦  Yod 
aCaph 


occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 


Times. 
42377 
38218 
29537 
32530 
47554 
76922 
22867 
23447 
11052 
G6420 
48253 


*J  Lamed      occurs  in  the 

0  Mem       Hebrew  BiWc. 

i  Nun     . 

5  Samech 
n  Ain  . 
^QFe    . 

VTsaddi 
n   Koph 
'TResh    . 

{^Schin 

HTau      . 


Time*. 
41517 
77778 
41696 
13580 
20175 
22725 
21882 
32972 
22147 
32148 
59a4:i» 


'  Bishop  W«itoii*«  Prolegon.  c.  tuL  (  d.  p.  275,  edit.    DatbiL    la  tli«  Ust  cen- 
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Such  is  the  celebrated  Maaora  of  the  Jews.  At  first,  it  did  not 
aoeooijany  the  text ;  afterwards,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  written 
io  die  margin.  In  order  to  bring  it  within  the  margin,  it.  became 
aecessaiy  to  abridge  the  work  itself.  This  abridgment  was  called 
the  litde  Masora,  Juasoraparva;  but,  being  found  tco  short,  a  more 
oopioiis  abridgment  was  inserted,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
appeilatioD  of  the  great  Masora,  Masora  magna.  The  omitted  parts 
were  added  at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  fatal  Masora, 
Jtasora  fouxUi,^ 

Lasdy,  in  Jewish  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old 
T^Aaroao,  a  word  is  often  found  with  a  small  circle  annexed  to  it, 
or  with  an  asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
same  fine.  The  former  is  called  the  Ketib,  that  is,  written^  and  the 
latter,  Ksrij  that  is,  readf  or  reading,  as  if  to  intimate,  write  in  this 
manoer,  bat  read  in  that  manner.  For  instance,  when  they  meet 
mdk  certain  words,  they  substitute  others :  thus,  instead  of  the 
sacred  name  Jehovah,  they  substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim;    and  in 

tujt  in  ■nottymoiu  writer  pubUshed  the  followinf  cilculatioii  aiinilar  to  that  of 
the  Muorites,  fbr  the  Emolish  Vkrbion  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of  the  Old 
ad  Hew  TeHmmeia  Dissee^d.  It  ifl  said  to  hare  occapied  three  years  of  the  com- 
piler't  b&,  and  is  a  ainfulax  instanoe  of  the  triflmg  employmenta  to  which  faper- 
ititun  ktts  led  fn*i*k'''*"^ 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  DISSECTED. 

Books  in  the  Old    -        39  In  the  New                37  Total  -  -         66 

OapteiB       -.939  ...         960  -  -1189 

Vo^M          .           23214  -        -        -       7959  •  •  31,173 

Wofdi           -        592,439  •        •            161,253  -  .  773,692 

Letto         -     2,728,800  •        -            638,380  -  3,566,480 

Apocrypha* 

Ghaptere  -  •  183 

Verses  '•  •         6061 

Words  •  -     252,185 

TIm  middle  Chapter,  and  the  least  in  the  Bible,  is  Psalm  117. 
Tbs  middle  Verse  is  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
Tlie  middle  Time  2d  of  Chronicles.  4th  Chapter,  16th  Verse. 
Tbe  word  Jhtd  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  35,543  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  10,684  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  oecurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Proverbs. 

The  middle  ChiKpHet  is  Job  29th. 

The  middle  verse  is  2d  Chronicles,  20th  Chapter,  between  the  17th  and 

18th  Verses. 
The  least  verse  is  1st  Chronicles,  1st  Chapter  and  25th  Verse. 

New  Testament 

The  middle  Book  is  Thessalonians  2d. 
The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  verse  is  Chapter  17th  of  Acts,  17th  Verse. 
The  least  Verse  is  11th  Chapter  of  John,  Verse  35. 
TbiSlst  Verse  ofthe  7th  Chapter  ofEzra  has  aU  the  Letters  in  the  Alphabet  aSr 

The  1^  CiMpter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 
1  Bvtler's  Hor«  BiUiev,  vol  i.  p.  61. 
Tou  nr  19 
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Scftt  of  terms  not  stricdy  coDsisteot  with  decency,  thejr  pronocBiee 
others  less  indelicate  or  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  m  proprieqr-^ 
The  invention  of  these  marginal  coirectioos  has  been  ascribeif  to  the 
Masorites. 

The  age  when  the  Masorites  lived  has  been  isudi  codtroverted. 
Some  ascribe  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses ;  others  attribute  them 
to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  qma^ogue,  and  their  success- 
ors after  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship,  on  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  Masorites  before  the 
time  of  Jerome;  Cappel,  at  the  end  of  the  filth  century;  Bishop 
Marsh  is  of  opinicMi,  that  they  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fixuth 
or  fifth  century^ ;  Bishop  Wahon,  Basnage,  Jalm,  and  others,  refer 
them  to  the  rabbins  of  Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century,  and  suppose 
that  they  conunenced  the  Masora,  which  was  augmented  and  contin- 
ued at  different  times  by  various  authors ;  so  that  it  was  nol  the 
work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  which  we 
think  the  most  probable,  we  may  remark,  that  the  notes  which  relate 
to  the  variations  in  the  pointing  of  pardcular  words,  must  have  been 
made  (^er  the  introduction  of  the  points,  and  consequently  after  the 
Talmud ;  other  notes  must  have  been  made  before  die  Talmud  was 
finished,  because  it  is  fiom  these  notes  that  it  speaks  of  the  pcMnts 
over  the  letters,  and  of  the  variations  in  their  size  and  positioQ. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  was  not  the  work  of  the  Bfascu-ites 
of  Tiberias-;  further,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  to  prove  the 
Masora  the  work  of  Ezra,  or  his  contemporaries ;  much  appears  to 
show  it  was  not :  for,  in  the  firtt  placej  most  of  the  notes  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  which,  we  have  seen,'  were  not  introduced  untQ 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  the  remarks 
made  about  the  shape  and  position  of  the  letters  are  unworthy  of  an 
mspired  writer,  bemg  more  adapted  .to  the  superstiti(Mi  of  the  Rab* 
bins,  than  to  the  gravi^  of  a  divine  teacher,  secondly ,  No  one  can 
suppose  that  the  prophets  collected  various  readings  of  their  own 
prophecies,  though  we  find  this  has  been  done,  and  makes  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Masora.  TTUrdly,  The  Rabbbs  have  never  scru- 
pled to  abridge,  alter,  or  reject  any  part  of  these  notes,  and  to  inter- 
mix their  own  observations,  or  those  of  others,  which  is  a  proof  that 
they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  prophets;  tor  in 
that  case  they  would  possess  equal  authority  with  the  text,  and  should 
be  treated  with  the  same  regard.  LoBdy^  Since  all  that  is  usefiil  in 
the  Masora  appears  to  have  been  written  smce  Ezra's  time,  it  b  im- 
possnble  to  ascribe  to  him  what  is  useless  and  trifling;  and  from 
these  di&rent  reasons  it  may  be  concluded,  that  no  part  of  the  Ala- 
sora  was  written  by  Ezra.  And  even  though  we  were  to  admit  that 
he  began  it,  that  would  not  lead  us  to  receive  the  present  system  io 
the  manner  the  Jews  do,  because,  since  we  cannot  now  distingaish 

-The  reader  wiU  find  a  leaned  and  elaborate  elneidatioii  of  the  Keri  in  the  Rvr. 
Jomi  Whittaker'8  Miatorical  and  Critical  Inquirv  into  the  Inteniretation  of  Un 
Hebrew  Bormtures,  pp.  114—178. 

■  See  pp.  &— 9.  of  the  present  yolnme. 
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wlm  he  wxote,  and  since  we  find  many  thin^  in  it  pkunly  unworthy 
of  an  io^ired  writer,  we  may  justly  refuse  it  the  credit  due  to  inspi- 
laiiony  unless  bis  part  were  actually  separated  from  what  is  the  work 
of  others.  On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  what  is  called  th6 
Masora  is  entided  to  no  greater  reverence  or  attention  than  may  be 
claimed  by  any  other  human  compilation.^ 

CoDceming  the  vcdtte  of  the  Masoretic  system  of  notation,  the 
learned  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Some  have  highly  commend- 
ed the  undertaking,  and  have  considered  the  work  oi  the  Masorites 
as  a  raonument  of  stupendous  labour  and  unwearied  assiduity,  and  as 
an  admiraUe  invention  for  delivering  die  sacred  text  from  a  multitude 
of  eqmvocatioDS  and  perplexities  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  rashness  of  transcri- 
bers and  cridcs,  who  often  made  alterations  in  the  text  on  their  own 
private  aotbori^.  Others  however,  have  altogether  censured  the 
des^  suqpectiDg  that  the  Masorites  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  text 
by  subslitutiiig,  for  the  antient  and  true  reading  ot  their  forefathers;, 
another  reading  more  favourable  to  their  prejudices,  and  more  oppo- 
site to  Christianity,  whose  testimooies  and  proofs  they  were  desirous 
of  weakening  as  nnich  as  possible. 

*  Without  adoptine  either  of  these  extremes.  Bishop  Marsh  observes, 
iliat  ^the  text  itself,  as  r^ulated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias, 
was  probaUy  the  result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts.  But  as  those 
Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of  introducing  too  many  corrections 
into  ibe  text,  they  noted  in  the  margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in 
dieir  critical  ooUecdons,  such  various  readings,  derived  from  other 
fflBDoscripts,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  predecessors,  as  ap- 
peared to  be  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  those 
marginal  or  Masoretic  readings  which  we  find  in  many  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  mvs- 
tical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts  gradually  induced  the  belief,  that 
iwdi  textual  and  margmal  readings  proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers 
tfaemsdves ;  and  that  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  oral 
naditioD,  as  conveying  some  mysterious  application  of  the  written 
words.  They  were  regarded  therefore,  as  materials,  not  of  crMcismj 
but  of  nUerpretaiion.^  The  same  eminent  critic  elsewhere  remarks, 
diat  noewithstandbg  all  the  care  of  the  Masoqtes  to  preserve  the  sa- 
cred text  without  variations,  ^^  if  then:  success  has  not  been  com- 
pieie,  either  in  eitabUthing  otj^eierving  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have 
been  goiiQr  of  the  only  fiimt  which  is  common  to  every  human  effort."' 

V.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  now  generally  ob- 
tain, are  four  in  number  :  namely,  1.  The  Peniateuchy  or  five  books 
of  Moses ; — 2.  The  lEstcrical  Books ^  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther 
induave; — 3.  The  Doctrinal  or  Poetical  Books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
dK  Ptoverbs,  Eeclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon; — and  4. 
The  Proj^etic  Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  his  Lamentations, 
£zekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Twehre  Minor  Prophets.    These  are  seve- 

^  Wtahner's  Antiquitfttes  Hebreonixn,  vol.  L  pp.  93 — 137. 

»  LectoTM  <m  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  84.  3  Ibid.  p.  98, 
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nBy  divided  mto  chapters  and  verses,  to  fadfitate  reference,  and  not 
primarily  with  a  view  to  any  natural  division  of  the  muMfiurkius  sub- 
jects wmch  they  embrace  :  but  by  whom  these  divisions  were  origi* 
naDy  made  is  a  questi<x],  concerning  which  there  exists  a  considera- 
ble difierence  of  opinion. 

That  it  is  comparatively  a  modem  invention  is  evident  from  its 
being  utterly  unknown  to  the  antient  Christians,  iiiiose  Greek  Bibies, 
indeed,  had  dien  Th-Xm  and  Ks^oXoia  {THtles  and  Heads) ;  but  die 
intent  of  these  was,  rather  to  pobt  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the 
text,  than  to  divide  the  various  books.  They  also  diflfered  greatly 
from  the  present  chapters,  many  of  them  containing  only  a  few 
verses,  and  some  of  them  not  more  than  one.  The  mvention  of  chap- 
ters has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  Arcbbisbm  of 
Canterbury  in  the^reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  WiBiam  il. ; 
while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But  the  real 
author  of  this  very  useful  division  was  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  die  13lh  century,  and 
wrote  a  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  Havbg  project- 
ed a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  by  which  any  passaee 
might  be  found,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ii^ 
chapters,  which  are  the  sdme  we  now  have  :  these  chapters  he  sub- 
divided into  smaller  portions,  winch  he  distinguished  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P  and  6,  which  are  placed  in  the  margm  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the  l^gtfa  of  the  chapters.^ 
The  facili^  of  reference  thus  afibrded  by  Hugo's  diviaons,  naving 
become  known  to  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called),  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance  for  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
Cfires ;  but  instead  of  adoptmg  the  marginalletters  of  Hugo,  he  nian- 
ed  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus,  K  ^*  lY  ^*»  ^v 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into  chapters.  This  con- 
cordance of  Rabbi  Nathan  was  commenced  a.  d.  1438,  and  finished 
in  1445.  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  was 
made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in  1661,  and  reprinted  in  1667.  He 
marked  every  verse  with  the  figures  in  common  use,  except  those 
which  had  been  previously  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear  in  Hebrew 
Bibles.  By  rejecting  th^se  Hebrew  numerals,  and  substitutii^  for 
them  the  correspondmg  figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other 

1  These  DWinons  of  Cardinal  Hn^  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  older  edittone  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  oaxlier  EnchBh  tranelations  of  the  Bible^  which  were  made 
from  th2t  Tenion,  particularly  in  uat  ucnaliy  called  tmverm^r^s  BiNa,  folio,  Lou- 
don,  1539.  The  preeite,  year,  in  which  Hugo  divided  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vol- 
gate  into  ita  present  chaptersi  ia  not  known.  But  as  it  spears  from  the  pre&ee 
u>  the  Cologne  edition  of  his  works,  that  he  compoeed  his  Concordance  about  the 
year  1348,  and  as  his  division  of  the  Vulgate  mto  its  present  chapters  was  con- 
nect«l  with  that  Concordance,  it  could  not  have  been  done  many  years  before  tka 
.middle  of  the  thirUenth  century.    Bp.  Marsha  LM^ures,  Fart  V.  p.  35.  note  15. 
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languages  hare  since  been  marked.^  As,  however,  these  modern 
dinsions  and  sub-divisions  are  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  the  connecticm  of  parts,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  fu- 
ture editions  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  printed  after  the  judicious 
manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  equally  beaudful  and  correct 
e(fitions  of  the  entire  Bible ;  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  verses  and 
chapters  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  the  metrical  parts  of  Scrip- 
tare  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  printed  m  verges  in  the 
xisnal  manner. 


SECTION  II. 

aV  THE  DmsiON   AND   MABKS  OT  DISTINCTION  OCCmElRINO   IN   THIS 
NSW   TESTAMENT. 

I.  Antient  Divisums  of  Tm-Xoi  andKutpakoua.  '^^Ammtmian^  Euidnan^ 
and  Evihtdian  Sections, — Modem  DivisioH  of  ChapUrs. — II. 
Account  cfike  Antient  and  Modem  Punctuation  oftKe  Mho  Tet- 
ment.  — Antient  2tixoi  and  Modem  Verses.  —  III.  Of  the  titles  to 
each  Book,  —  IV.  Subscriptions  to  the  different  Books. 

It  is  evident  on  inspecting  tlie  most  antient  manuscripts  of  tbc  New 
Testament,  that  the  several  books  were  originally  written  in  one  con- 
tmued  series  without  any  blank  spaces  between  the  words  ;*  but  in 
progress  of  time,  when  Christiani^  was  established,  and  frequent  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  sacred  wnters,  in  consequence  of  me  here- 
sies that  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  it  became  necessary  to 
contrive  some  mode  by  which  to  facilitate  references  to  their  produc- 
tioos. 

I.  Hie  Jews,  we  have,  already  seen,'  divided  their  law  into  paras- 
dnoth  and  siderim,  or  larger  and  smaller  sections,  and  the  prophets 
imo  hapfatoroth  or  sections ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  di- 
^sioQ  suggested  to  the  early  Christians  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  into  similar  sections ;  but  by  whom  such  divi* 
sioD  was  first  made,  is  a  question  that  is  by  no  means  easy  to  de- 
teraune.  Some  vestiges  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  found  m  Justin 
Mar^s  second  apok)^  for  the  Christians,^  and  in  the  writings  of  Te»- 

t  Buxtorf,  PraC  ad  COaeorcbzit.  Bibtionim  HebnMnun.  Prideanz's  Coimoctiofe, 
voL  L  pp.  333—342.  Carpxov.  Introd.  od  Libroa  Badieos  Vet  Teat.  pp.  27, 28. 
Leuden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Diss.  iii.  pp.  23-^1.  ~ 

^  Tbis  is  evident  from  the  atrange  maimer  in  wUeh  the  eaf I7  ftthen  ef  the 
dffktian  ehmeh  hare  aotiaetimea  aeparated  the  paaaafea  which  they  haye  quotel. 
Thai  matead  of  h^aaan  in  ofa  n  nw  esw,  therefareglonfy  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.),  Chrj- 
aortom  read  &{M«irg  i^  ipdrt  m  Qwtv,  glorify  anaearni  God  ;  and  hi  thia  errone- 
QOB  leading  he  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  translator,  who  faaa  glorifieais  st 
ptTUU  Demm.  In  like  manner,  in  Phil.  ii.  4.,  instead  of  havrt  mtowwntt  looking 
09erm  man,  the  Codex  Boemeiianaa  reada  mmtvk  nmnwrng  Urilmg  for  aeary  om. 
CeUteier,  Eaaai  d*one  Introduction  critique  au  Nouyean  Testament,  p.  112.  Q^- 
■ite,  1883.  8yo. 

'See p.  143.  mmra. 

^  H^'   ^™^^  seems  to  countenance  thia  hypothesis.    Inst.  Interp.  Nor.  Test 
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tullsao.'  But  Dr.  Lurdner  is  of  opinion,  that  these  (Assages  scarcely 
amount  to  a  full  proof  that  any  sections  or  chapters  were  marked  in 
the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  so  early  as  the  second  century.  It 
is  however  certain  that  the  antients  divided  the  New  Testament  into 
two  kinds  of  chapters,  some  longer  and  others  shorter,  the  form^ 
were  called  in  Greek  TirXoi  and  in  Latin  hrei^es  ;  and  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  each  brevis,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  called  breviarium.  The  shorter  chapters  were  called 
xs^aXofOy  cajnttdoj  and  the  list  of  themcopt^u^^to. 

This  method  of  dividing  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  certainly  prior 
to  the  fourth  century :  for  Jerome,  who  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  that  century,  elpunged  a  passage  from  Saint  Matthew's  gospel 
which  forms  an  entire  chapter,  as  being  an  interpolation.^  These  di- 
visions were  formerly  very  numerous ;  but,  not  being  established  by 
toy  ecclesiastical  authority,  none  of  them  were  ever  received  by  the 
whole  church.  Saint  Matthew's  gospel,  for  instance,  'according  to 
the  old  breviaria,  contained  twenty-eight  breves ;  but,  according  to 
Jerome,  sixty-eight.  The  same. author  divides  his  gospel  into  355 
capitula;  others,  mto  74;  others,  into  88;  others,  into  117;  the 
Syriac  version,  into  76 ;  and  Erpenius's  edition  of  the  Arabic,  ioto 
101.  The  most  antient,  and  it  appears  the  most  approved  of  these 
divisions,  was  that  of  Tadan  (a.  d.  172.)  in  his  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  for  the  tm-Xoi  or  breves  :  and  that  of  Ammonius,  a  learned 
Christian  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  in  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  xs^aXoia  or  capitula.  From  him  they  were  termed 
the  ^mmonian  Sections.  As  these  divisions  were  subsequendy  adopt- 
ed, and  the  use  of  them  was  recommended,  by  Eusebius  the  celebrat- 
ed ecclesiastical  historian,  they  are  frequently  called  by  his  name. 
According  to  this  division.  Saint  Matdiew  contains  68  breves,  and 
355  capitula ;  Saint  Mark,  48  breves,  and  234  capitula ;  Saint  Luke, 
83  breves,  and  342  capitula ;  and  St.  John,  18  breves,  and  231  ca- 
pitula* All  the  evangelists  together  form  216  breves,  and  1126  ca- 
pitula. In  andent  Greek  manuscripts  the  tm-Xoi  or  larger  portions  are 
written  on  the  upper  or  lower  margb,  and  the  xs^aXoua  or  smaller 
portions  are  numbered  on  the  side  of  the  margin.  They  are  clearly 
lepresented  in  Erasmus's  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in 
Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
lies,  into  chapters,  was  made  by  Euthalius  Bishop  of  Sulca  in  Egypt, 
in  the  fifth  centuiy ;  who  published  an  edition  of  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
des,  that  had  been  divided  into  chapters,  m  one  omtinued  series,  by 
some  unknown  person  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  who  had  considered  them 
as  one  book.  This  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Episdes  is  to  be  found 

1  Ad  Uz.  lib.  U.  0.  2.  p.  187.  D.  De  PodiohiA,  cap.  16.  stibfinem.  De  Monofam. 
0. 11.  p.  683.  The  pMsages  are  given  at  lengfth  bj  Dr.  lordlier,  MTorks,  dro.  tqI. 
u.  p.  983 ;  4to.  ToL  1.  p.  m 

>  The  paragraph  in  question  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Codex  Beze,  inunedistelj  af- 
ter  the  twenty-ei|rhth  Terae  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew'a  OoqpeL 
Miohaelis  has  printed  it,  together  with  two  Latin  tranalgtions  of  it,  ta  hia  Intto- 
duction  to  the  New  Teet.  vol.  i.  pp.  290— 2&5. 
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in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  in  some  others ;  but  it  by  no  means 
prevaik  uniformly,  for  there  are  many  manuscripts  extant,  in  which 
a  fresh  enumeration  commences  with  each  epistle.^ 

Besides  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  sections  above  mentioned, 
the  Codex  Bezs  and  other  manuscripts  were  further  divided  into  les- 
sons, caDed  Ava/vutfjuuxra  or  AvaTvu^si^.  Euthalius  is  said  to  have  di- 
vided Saint  Paul's  Episdes  in  this  manner,  as  Andrew  Bishop  of  C»» 
saiea  in  Cappadocia  divided  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  into  twenty-four  lessons,  which  he  termed  Xo^oi  (ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  elders  before  the  throne  of  God,  Rev.  iv. 
4.),  and  seventy-two  tides,  according  to  the  number  of  patts,  viz. 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  of  which  the  elders  were  composed ! 

I'he  division  ot  rirXoi  and  xs^aXeua  continued  to  be  general  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  until  cardinal  Hugo  de  SanctoOaro 
in  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  the  chapters  now  in  use,  through- 
out the  western  church,  for  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old : 
of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given.^  The  Greek  or  eastern 
church,  however,  continued  to  follow  the  antient  divisions ;  nor  are 
any  Greek  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  in  which  chapters  are 
found,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Greek  fugitives,  after 
the  taloog  of  Constantinople,  fled  into  the  West  of  Europe,  became 
transcribers  for  members  of  the  Ladn  church,  and  of  course  adopted 
the  Latin  divisions. 

II.  Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  sense  were  used  by  the 
apostles,  is  a  question  that  has  been  gready  agitated ;  Pritius,  rlaff, 
Leusden,  and  many  other  enunent  critics,  maintaining  that  they  were 
m  use  brfore  the  time  of  the  aposdes,.  while  Dr.  Grabe,  Fabricius, 
ftbntfaucon,  Hoffinan,  John  Henry  Michaelis,  Rogall,  John  David 
Mjchaelis,  Moldenhawer,  Emesd,  and  a  host  of  other  critics,  maintain 
that  the  use  of  points  hposUfior  to  the  time  of  the  aposdes.^  The 
Diunerous  mistakes  of  the  fathers,^  or  their  uncertainty  how  particular 
passages  were  to  be  read  and  understood,  clearly  prove  that  there  wiis 
no  regular  or  accustomed  S3rstem  of  punctuation  in  use,  in  the  fourth 
coituiy.     The  nugarity  of  the  pomts  or  stops  now  in  use  are  unques- 


MUUi  ProlAgomepa,  ««  354— 'SGO,  6G»-«64.  739,  et  seq. 
See  p.  148.  stqna,  oftais  yolmiie. 


^RnmpeiM  has  given  twelve  closely  printed  quarto  pa^es  to  the  enumeration 
of  tJMee  opiniona.    Com.  Grit,  in  Not.  Teat.  pp.  165^176. 

4  Some  of  theae  miatakea  and  uncertainties  of  interpretation  are  sufficiently  cu* 
rioos.  Thus  Jerome  on  Eph.  i.  5.  says :  **  Dnpliciter  legendum,  ut  caritas  vef  cum 
Miperioribos  vel  saperioribus  copuletur."  Ana  on  Philemon  iy.  5.  he  sajrs :  "  Am- 
bigv^  yer^dietum,  utriten  ffrales  agatDeo  sno  stmper,  an  memoriam  ejus  faciat  in 
orationibus  sois  semper,  fit  utrmnque  intelligi  potest"  (Jerome,  nomil.  IV.  in 
ioh.  p.  42,  43.  edit.  Fiancofturti.)  Epiphanius  mentions  a  mark  of  punctnation 
usad  u  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  calls  vmitamhi ',  but  he  takes  notice  of  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament,  though  he  was  warmly  discussing  the 
nanner  in  which  the  sense  ought  to  be  diyided  in  John  i.  3.  The  disputes,  which 
irose  coDceming  this  passage  prove  to  demonstratioa  that  there  was  no  fixed  pune- 
toation  at  the  period  referred  to.  Chrysostom,  fbr  instance,  branded  as  heretics 
those  who  plaised  a  pause  after  tiie  words  w^  cyand  before  mmv,  yet  this  mode 
sf  pomtiag  was  adopted  by  Irensus,  dement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  even  by 
A«i. ^    GeOen^r,  Introdactaoo,  p.  114.  whore  other  additioiMl  ezamplefl  axe 
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tkxudhty  of  modern  date  :  for,  aUxM^  some  full  points  are  to  be 
found  m  the  Codex  Alexaodrinus,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Co- 
dex BeaD,  (as  tbey  also  are  in  inscriptions  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era)  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  our  present  system  of 
punctuation  vn&  generally  adopted  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  In 
foct,  it  seems  to  nave  been  a  gradual  improvement,  commenced  by 
Jerome,  and  contbued  Inr  succeeding  bihhcal  ciidcs.  The  punctua- 
ti(»of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  Ernesti  observes  from  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,^  was  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  consequently  (he  infers)  the  punctuation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  abo  unknown*  About  fifqr  years  afterwards,  Jerome  began  to 
add  the  comma  and  cokxi;  and  they  were  then  inserted  in  many  more 
andent  manuscripts.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Eudia- 
lius  (then  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Alexandria)  published  an  editioD 
of  the  four  Go^ls,  and  afterwards  (when  he  was  bishop  of  Sulca  in 
Egypt^  an  ediuon  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  of  all  the  Aposto- 
lical Ensdes,  in  which  he  divided  the  New  Testament  into  tfnxu 
($tidun\^  or  lines  regulated  by  the  sense,  so  that  each  termioateid 
where  some  pause  was  to  be  made  in  reading.  Of  this  method  of  di- 
vision (which  Euthalius  devised  in  order  to  assist  the  clergy  when 
reading  the  Word  in  public  worship,  and  obviate  the  inconveniences 
and  mistakes  just  noticed)  the  foUowing  extract  from  Tit.  ii.  2,  3.  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  H.  Coislinianus  202,  will  give  an  idea  to  the 
reader. 

nP£2BTTA2N£«AAI0X2£INAI 

2BMNOT2 

2n«PONA2 

XriAINONTAiTHniXTEI 

THXnOMONH 

nP£2BTTlAA2a2ATTQ2 

£NKATArrHMATU£POIIP£II£I2 

BfHAlABOAOTX 

^     MHOINanOAAHAEAOTAaMENAS 

•     KAA0AL1A2KAA0T2 

In  English,  thus : 

THATTHEAGEDMENBESOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUNDINFAITH 

INPATIENCE 

THEAGEDWOMENLIREWISE 

INBEHAVIOURASBECOMETHHOUNESS 

NOTFALSEACCUSERS 

NOTGIVENTOMUCHWINE 

TEACHERSOFGOODTfflNGS 

^  PyiUIi  Ctttochens  zuL  p.  301.    Eniesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  T«t.  p.  ISSL 
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This  mode  of  divtdtog  the  sacred  text  was  called  Zrix^fCM*^;  and 
this  method  of  writing,  (Ttix^i^ov  y^a^cu.  At  the  end  of  each  manii* 
script  it  was  usual  to  specify  the  number  of  stichoi  which  it  con- 
tained. When  a  copyist  was  disposed  to  contract  his  space,  and 
therefore  crowded  the  lines  into  each  other,  he  placed  a  point  where 
Euthalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In  the  eighth  century  the  stroke 
which  we  call  a  comma  was  invented.  In  the  Latin  maauscripu, 
Jerome's  points  were  introduced  by  Paul  Wamefrid,  and  Alcuin,  at 
tiie  command  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne ;  and  in  tlie  ninth  century 
the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  first  used.  At  tlie  inven* 
tion  of  prniting,  the  editors  placed  the  points  arbitrarily,  probably 
(^fichaefis  thinks)  without  be^wing  the  necessary  attention ;.  and 
Stephens  in  particular,  it  is  well  known,  varied  his  points  b  every 
edition.  The  fac-siniiles  given  in  tlie  third  chapter  of  tliis  volume 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  marks  of  distmction  found  in  the 
more  antient  manuscripts. 

The  stichoi,  however,  not  only  assisted  the  public  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  to  determine  its  sense ;  diey  also  served  to  measure 
the  size  of  books ;  thus,  Josephus's  twenty  books  of  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties contained  60,000  stichoi,  though  in  Ittigius's  edition  tliere  are 
only  40,000  broken  lines.  And,  according  io  an  antient  written  list 
preserved  by  Simon,  and  transcribed  by  Michaelis,  the  New  Testa- 
ment contained  18,612  stichoi.^ 

The  verses  into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided,  are 
much  more  modem,  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for  the 
Old  Testament  by  Kabbi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century.*  Robert 
Stephens  was  their  first  inventor,^  and  introduced  tiiem  in  his  edition 
of  die  New  Testament,  published  in  the  year  1551.  This  invention 
of  the  learned  printer  was  soon  introduced  into  all  tlie  editions  of  dio 
New  Testament ;  and  the  very  great  advantage  it  affords,  for  facili* 
tadng  references  to  particular  passages,  has  caused  it  to  be  retained 
in  tbe  majority  of  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  diough 
much  to  the  injury  of  its  interpretation,  as  many  passages  are  now 
severed  that  ought  tobe  united,  and  vice  versd,^  From  diis  arrange* 
meat,  however,  Wetsiein,  I^ngel,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  and  other 
editors  of  the  Greek  Testament,  have,  wisely  departed,  and  have 
printed  the  text  in  continued  paragraphs,  throwing  the  numbers  of  Ste* 
phen's  verses  into  the  margin.  Mr.  Reeves  also  has  pursued  the 
same  method  in  his  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of  die  authorised 
English  version,  and  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  l2mo.,  1803.^ 

1  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  526,  527.    Michaelis,  afler  Simon,  uses 
tbe  word  repuUa  ;  hot  thii  ia  evidently  a  mistake. 
^  See  p.  148.  gu;yra,  of  this  volume. 

3  He  made  this  division  when  on  a Jouriiev  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and,  as  his  son 
Hear  J  teOs  us  (in  his  preface  to  the  Concordance  of  tne  New  Testament),  he  made 
it  intf.T  t^tdtandum^  Uterally,  while  riding  on  horseback ;  but  Michaelis  rather 
thinks  that  the  phrase  mcape  only,  that  when  he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  aunieMl 
kimself  wkh  this  work  at  his  inn.    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  527^ 

4  Thtu  Col.  iv.  1.  ought  to  have  been  united  to  the  third  chapter. 

5  The  title  of  the  lost  mentioned  work  is  -*  <<  H  KAINH  dlABHKH.  TU  New 
TesUmaa  m  Gre«Jt,  according  to  the  Text  of  MtU  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrange- 

VOL.  lU  W 
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Besides  the  text  in  the  difierent  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
meet  with  titles  or  inscriptions  to  each  of  them,  and  abo  with  sub- 
scriptions at  the  end,  specifying  the  writer  of  each  book^  tlie  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  it  was  written,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
written. 

IV.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  InHriptioM  or  tm^es  of  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  prefixed.  In  consequence 
of  the  very  great  diversity  of  titles  occurring  m  manuscripts,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  they  were  not  origmally  written  by  die 
Aposdes,  but  were  subsequ^tfy^  added,  in  order  to  distmgui^  one 
book  from  another,  when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  fann- 
ed. It  is  however  certain,  that  these  titles  are  of  very  great  antiquity ; 
for  we  find  them  mentioned  by  TertuUian  m  the  htter  part  of  the 
second  century,^  and  Jusdn  Martyr,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
century,  expressly  states,  that  the  writings  of  the  four  evangelists  were 
in  his  day  termed  Gotpds.^ 

V.  But  the  Sttbicriptixms  annexed  to  the  Episdes  are  manifestly 
spurious:  for,  in  the^r^^  place,  some  of  them  are  beyond  all  doubt 
false,  as  those  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  pur^ 
port  to  be  written  at  Athens,  whereas  they  were  writt^  from  Corinth. 
In  like  manner,  the  subscription  to  the  first  episde  to  the  Corintliians 
states,  that  it  was  written  from  Pbilippi,  notwithstanding  St.  Paul  in- 
forms them  (xvi.  8.)  that  he  will  t4xrry  at  Epkestis  until  Penieco9t ; 
and  notwithstanding  be  begins  his  salutations  m  that  Episde,  by  telling 
the  Corinthian  Christians  (xvi,  19.)  the  Ckurchea  of  AsiataltUe  you; 
a  pretty  evident  indication  that  he  himself  was  in  Asia  at  that  very 
time.  Again,  according  to  the  subscription,  the  Episde  to  the  Gala* 
dans  was  written  from  Rome ;  yet,  in  the  Episde  itself,  the  Apostle 
expresses  his  surprise  (i.  6.)  that  they  were  so  soon  removed  from . 
Mm  that  called  them;  whereas  his  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  years 
posterior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  And  what  still  more 
conclusively  proves  the  falsehood  of  this  subscription,  is,  the  total 
absence  in  this  episde  of  all  allusions  to  his  bonds  or  to  his  being  a 
prisoner ;  which  Sabt  Paul  has  not  failed  to  notice  in  every  one  of 
the  four  epistles,  written  from  that  city  and  during  his  imprisoomeuu' 
Secondly^  the  subscriptions  are  altogether  wanting  in  some  antient 
manuscripts  of  the  best  note,  while  in  others  they  are  gready  varied. 
And,  thirdly^  the  subscription  annexed  to  the  first  Episde  to  Tinaothy 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  die  apostle  Paul :  for  it 
states  that  episde  to  have  been  ^itten  to  Timothy  fiom  Laodlcea, 
tiie  chief  city  of  Pbrygia  Pacatiana ;  whereas  the  country  of  Phrygia 
was  not  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Phrygia  Primal  or  Pacaii^ 
ana^  and  Phrygia  Secunda^  until  the  fourth  century.    According  to 

i^ent  of  Mr,  Reeves's  Bible."    The  book  is  printed  with  singular  neatnasB  and  «e* 
curacy,  and  the  fine  paper  copiea  are  truly  beautiful. 

1  Adyersua  Marcionem.  lib,  iv.  c.  2. 

I  Apol.  i.  p.  98.    Lardxier's  Works,  8vo^  vol.  it  p.  121 ;  4to.,  vdL  i.  p.  344. 

»Fateyafi«r»Paulii»,pp.378,379.  r         .        >  r 
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Dr.  Ifit,  die  subscnpckms  were  added  by  EuthaSus  Bishop  of  Salca 
in  EgTpt,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  Samt 
Pauly  amd  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tmj.  But,  whoev^  was  the  author  of  the  subscriptions,  it  is  evident 
dm  he  was  either  grossly  ignorant,  or  grossly  inattentive. 

The  various   subscriptioos  and  titles  to  the  difier^t  books   are 
exhUted  in  Griedbach's  CritiGal  Edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  ANTIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Pi  EXT  to  the  kufidred  languages,  versions  aiS>rd  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  *'It  is  only  by  means 
of  versions,  that  they,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  can 
at  all  learn  what  the  Scripture  contains ;  and  every  version,  so  far  as 
it  b  just,  conveys  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  those  who  understand  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written." 

Versions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  antient  and  modem: 
the  former  were  made  immediately  from  the  original  languages  by 
persons  to  whom  they  were  familiar  ;  and  wfao^  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  had  better  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  force  and  mean- 
ing of  words,  tlian  more  recent  translators  can  possibly  have.  Mo- 
dem versions  are  those  made  in  later  times,  and  chiefly  since  the 
reformation :  they  are  useful  for  explaining  the  sense  of  the  insfwed 
writers,  while  aiitient  versions  are  of  the  utmost  importance  both  of 
the  criticism  and  mterpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  present 
chapter  will  therefore  be  appropriated  to  giving  an  account  of  those 
which  are  most  esteemed  for  their  antiquity  and  excelfence. 


SECTION  I. 

ANTIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

J.  HE  principal  antient  versons,  which  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  are 
the  Cluudee  paraphrases,  generally  called  Targums,  the  Septuaginu 
or  Alexandrian  Greek  Version,  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  and  Theodotion,  and  what  are  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  versions,  (of  which  latter  translations  fragments  only  are 
extant,)  together  with  the  Syriac,  and  Latin  or  Vukate  versions. 
Although  the  autliors  of  these  versions  did  not  flourish  at  the  time 
when  die  Hebrew  language  was  spoken,  yet  they  enjoyed,  many  ad- 
vantages for  understanding  the  Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  not  possessed  by  the  modems :  for,  living  near  the  time 
when  that  language  was  vernacular,  they  could  learn  by  tradition  the 
true  signification  of  some  Hebrew  words,  which  is  now  forgotten. 
Many  of  them  also  being  Jews,  and  from  their  childhood  accustomed 
to  hear  the  Rabbins  explain  the  Scripture,  the  study  of  which  they 
diligently  cultivated,  and  likewise  speaking  a  dialect  allied  to  the 
Hebrew, — they  could  not  but  become  well  acquainted  with  the  lat- 
ter. Hence  it  may  be  safely  mferred  that  the  antient  versions  gene- 
rally give  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  not  unfrecpiently  in  pas- 
sages where  it  could  scarcely  be  discovered  by  any  other  means.  All 
the  antient  versiixis,  indeed,  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the  criti- 
cism, as  weB  as  in  die  interpretation,  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  tbej 
are  not  all  witnesses  of  equal  value ;  for  the  authority  of  die  differ^ii 
versions  depends  partly  on  the  age  and  country  of  dieir  respective 
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authors,  ptrdy  op  Ihe  text  whence  their  translatioiis  were  made,  and 
partJjr  OD  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  they  were  executed.  It 
will  therefore  be  not  irrelevant  to  offer  a  short  historical  notice  of  the 
principal  versions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  some  other  antient 
versions  of  less  celebrity  peAaps,  but  which  have  been  beneficia% 
consulted  by- biblical  critics. 


^  1.  OF  TUB  TAKGUMS,  OR  CHALDEE  FARAPHRASES. 

I.  Tarsia*  of  Onkehs ;  —  II.  Of  the  PseudihJ&nathan ;  —  III.  Tht 
Jervsakm  Targum; — ^^IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzid; 
—  Y,  Hke  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa ;  —  VI.  The  Targum  on 
tieMegiaoth;  —  \lh  VIII,  IX.  Three  Targums  on  the  Book  of 
Esther  ;  —  X.  Real  value  of  the  different  Targums* 

The  Chaldee  word  Qiyvi  TaRouM  signifies,  in  general,  any 
veraoD  or  exjdanation ;  but  this  appellation  is  more  particularly  re- 
stricted to  the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  exe- 
cuted in  the  East- Aramaean  or  Chaldee  dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called. 
These  Targums  are  termed  paraphrases  or  expositions,  because  they 
are  rather  comments  and  explications,  than  literal  translations  of  the 
text :  they  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  became  familiar 
to  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  was  more 
known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself:  so  that,  when  the  law  was 
^'  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day,"  in  pure  biblical  He- 
brew, an  explanation  was  subjoined  to  it  in  Chaldee ;  in  order  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  people,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language.  This  practice,  as  already  observed, 
origbated  with  Ezrst  *}  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  written  Targums 
prior  to  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these 
paraphrases  were  at  first  merely  oral ;  that,  subsequently,  the  ordinary 
flosses  on  the  more  difiicult  passages  were  committed  to  writing ;  and 
that,  as  the  Jews  were  bound  by  an  ordinance  of  their  elders  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  law,  these  glosses  were  either  afterwards  collected 
rcgether  and  deficiencies  in  them  supplied,  or  new  and  connected 
paraphrases  were  formed. 

Tnere  are  at  present  extant  ten  paraphrases  on  dififerent  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  three  of  which  comprise  the  Pentateuch,  or  five^ 

1  See  pp.  3, 4.  mtfra.  Our  account  of  the  Chaldee  paiaphrases  is  drawn  wy 
^om  a  careful  eenaideration  of  what  has  been  written  on  them,  by  Carpzov,  in  his 
Critica  Sacra,  part  ii.  c.  L  pp.  430—481. ;  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  12.  sect.  ii.  pp. 
^^0&— 692. ;  Leuflden,  in  PhUoIo^.  Hebreo-Mizt.  Diis.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  pp.  36--5d. ; 
Dr.  Prideanx,  Connection,  part  li.  book  viii.  sub  anno  37.  b.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp-  531 — 
fH%.  (edit.  1718.)  KortboH,  De  variis  Scripturs  Editionibus,  c.  iii.  pp.  34—51.  j 
Pfciffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  750—771.),  and  in  his 
Treatise  de  Tbeologia  Judaic^,  dec.  Exercit.  u.  (Ibid.  torn.  ii.  pp.  802—889.) ; 
Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  tract,  iii.  pp.  288—308. ;  Rambach.  Inst.  Horm.  Sacrce,  pp. 
606—611. :  Pictet,  Theologie  Chretienne,  torn.  i^p.  145.  et  seq. ;  Jahn,  Introduo- 
tio,a4  Libros  Veteris Foederis,  pp.69  -75.  j  and  Wahner's  Antiquitates £br»or«io, 
tern,  i.  pp.  166—170. 
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books  of  Moses:— -1.  The  Tatgum  of  Qnkelos;  2.  That  fabely 
ascribed  to  Jonathan,  and  usually  cited  as  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan;  and  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum;  4.  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  (i.  e.  the  son  of  Uzziel)  on  the  Prophets ;  5. 
llie  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  the  blind,  or  one-eved,  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha ;  6.  An  anon}inous  Targum  on  the  five  Megilkitb,  or  books 
of  Kuth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamenta- 
ticHis  of  Jeremiah ;  7,  8,  9.  Three  Targums  on  the  book  of  Esther  ; 
and,  10.  A  Targum  or  paraphrase  on  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 
These  Targums,  taken  together,  form  a  continued  paraphrase  on  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  excepdon  of  the  books  of  Darnel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (antiently  reputed  to  be  part  of  Ezra ;)  which  being  for 
the  most  part  written  in  Chaldee,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  no  pa* 
raphases  were  written  on  them,  as  being  unnecessary ;  though  Dr. 
Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Targums  were  composed  on  these  books 
also,  which  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  language,  in  which  these  paraphrases  are  composed,  varies  in 
purity  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  respectively  written. 
Thus,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  are  much 
purer  than  the  others,  approximating  very  nearly  to  the  Arama&an 
dialect  in  which  some  parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  written,  except 
indeed  that  the  orthography  does  not  always  correspond ;  while  the 
language  of  the  later  Targums  whence  the  rabbinical  dialect  derives 
its  source,  is  far  more  impure,  and  is  intemuxed  with  barbarous  and 
foreign  words.  Originally,  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  were  written 
without  vowel-points,  like  all  other  oriental  manuscripts:  but  at 
length  some  persons  ventured  to  add  points  to  them,  though  very 
erroneously,  and  this  irregular  punctuation  was  retained  in  the  Venice 
and  other  early  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  further  imper- 
fect attempts  towards  regular  pointing  were  made  both  m  the  Com- 
plutensian  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  until  at  length  the  elder 
Buxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  published  at  Basil,  un- 
dertook the  thaiddess  task^  of  improving  the  punctuation  of  the  Tar- 
gums, according  to  such  rules  as  he  had  formed  from  the  pointin:^ 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Chaldee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  anid 
Ezra ;  and  his  method  of  punctuation  is  followed  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Poiyglott. 

L  The  Targum  of  Onkelos.  —  It  is  not  known  with  certainty,  al 
what  time  Onkelos  flourished,  nor  of  what  nation  he  was :  Professor 
Eichhom  conjectures  that  be  was  a  native  of  Babylon,  first  because 
he  is  mentioned  m  the  Babylonish  Taknud  ;  secondly,  because  his 
dialect  is  not  the  Chaldee  spoken  in  Palestine,  but  much  purer,  and 
more  closelv  resembling  the  st}*tc  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  and  lastly, 
because  he  has  not  interwoven  any  of  those  fabulous  narratives  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  so  much  attached,  and  bom  which 
■  '■■■■  —  ,.     -      ■ .,   -  ^         ^     . 

1  P^re  Sinun,  Hist.  Crit.  du  VimuL  Test.  Ut.  ii.  c.  viil.  has  censured  BuztorTs 
mode  of  pointing  the  Chaldee  peraphrtses  with  great  severity ;  obeerrxng,  that  h» 
would  have  done  much  better  u  he  had  mota  dil&ently  ezaimaed  manoscripts  that 
were  mora  correctly  pointed. 
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they  could  with  difficult  refrain.  The  generally  recehred  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Rahbi  Hillel,  who  flourished  about  50  years  before  the  Christian  aera ; 
end  consequently  that  Qnkelos  was  eootemporary  with  our  Saviour : 
Bauer  and  Jahn,  however,  place  him  in  the  second  century.  The 
Targum  of  Qnkelos  comprises  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Mo- 
ses, and  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others  both  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  style,  and  its  general  freedora 
from  idle  legends.  It  is  rather  a  version  than  a  paraphrase,  and  ren* 
deisthe  Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  ex-* 
aetoess,  that  being  set  to  the  same  musical  notes,  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  it  could  be  read  in  the  same  tone  as  the  latter  in  the  public 
assemhfies  of  the  Jews.  And  this  we  find  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jeivs  up  (D  the  time  of  Rabbi  Elias  Levita ;  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  expressly  states  that  the  Jews 
read  the  law  in  their  synagogues,  first  in  Hej^rew  and  dien  in  the 
Taigom  of  Onkelos.  This  Targum  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  Paulus  Fagius,  BerKardinus  Baldus,  and 
Andrew  de  Leon,  of  Zamora.^ 

n.  The  second  Targum,  which  is  a  more  liberal  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch  dian  the  preceding,  is  usually  called  the  Targum  of 
the  Pseudo^oruithan,  be'ing  ascribed  by  many  to  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzad  who  wrote  the  much  esteemed  Paraphrase  on  the  Prophets. 
But  the  diflference  in  the  styie  and  diction  of  this  Targum,  which  is 
very  impure,  as  well  as  in  die  metliod  of  paraphrasing  adopted  in  it, 
clearly  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  J(»)athan  Ben 
Uzziel,  who  indeed  sometimes  indulges  in  allegories  and  has  intro- 
duced a  few  barbarisms ;  but  this  Targum  on  the  law  abounds  with 
the  most  idle  Jewish  legends  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  which, 
togedier  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign  words  it  contauis,  render  it 
of  very  litde  utility.  From  its  mentioning  the  six  parts  of  the  Tal* 
mui  (on  Exod.  xxvi.  9.)  which  compilation  was  not  written  till  two 
centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  —  Constantinople  (on  Numb^  xxiv. 
19.)  which  city  was  always  called  Byzantium  until  it  received  its 
name  from  Constantuae  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy ;  die  Lomhards  (on  Num.  xxhr.  24.)  whose  first  irruption  into 
Itaff  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  570 ;  and  the  Turks  (on  Gren. 
X.  2.)  who  did  not  become  conspicuous  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
ceotoiy,  — learned  men  are  unammously  of  opmion  that  this  Targum 
of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
sevend],  oc  even  the  eighth  century.  It  has  been  translated  uito 
Latin  by  Anthony  Ralph  de  Chevalier,  an  eminent  FrenckProtestant 
divine,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  9 

HL  The  Jerusalem  Targum^  which  also  paraphrases  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  com- 
F<)sed.    It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  paraphrase,  sometimes  omit- 

'  The  foUest  infiimutioii,  eoncQrmiig  the  Targum  of  Onkeloa,  U  to  be  found  m 
the  fimtahion  of  G.  B.  Winer,  entitled,  De  OnkeloBo  ejusque  Far&phrasi  dud- 
0, 4to.  lipw©,  1820. 
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ting  whole  verses,  or  6ven  chapters ;  at  other  times  expiaining  onlj  a 
single  word  of  a  verse,  of  which  it  sometimes  gives  a  two-fold  inter- 
pretation; and  at  others,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted  without  any 
explanation  whatever.  In  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose  legendary  tales  are  here 
iirequendy  repeated,  abridged,  or  expanded.  From  the  impurity  of 
its  style,  and  the  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Persian  words  wiiich  it 
contains.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov,  Wolfius,  and  many  other  eminent 
philologers,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  compilation  hy  several  authors, 
and  consists  of  extracts  and  collections.  From  these  internal  eviden- 
ces, the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  has  been  assigned  as 
its  probable  date ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been^wntten 
before  the  eighth  or  perhaps  tlie  nintli  century.  This  Targum  was 
also  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier,  and  by  Francis  Taylor. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzztd. — According  to  the 
talmudical  traditions,  |lie  author  of  this  paraphrase  was  chief  of  the 
eighty  distinguished  scholars  of  Rabbi  HiUel  tlie  elder,  and  a  felbw 
disciple  of  Simeon  the  Just,  who  bore  the  infant  Messiah  in  his  arms: 
consequently  he  would  be  nearly  contemporarj'  with  Onkelos.  Wol- 
fius,^ however,  is  of  opinion  tliat  he  flourished  a  short  time  before  the 
bhrth  of  Christ,  and  compiled  die  work  which  bears  his  name,  from 
more  antient  Targums  tliat  had  been  preserved  to  his  time  by  oral 
tradition.  From  the  silence  of  Origen  and  Jerome  concenung  this 
Targum,  of  which  they  could  not  but  have  avaDed  themselves  if  it 
had  really  existed  in  their  time,  and  also  from  its  being  cited  in  the 
Talmud,  both  Bauer  and  Jahn  date  it  much  later  than  is  generally 
admitted  :  the  former  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  its  true  date  cannot 
be  ascertained;  and  the  latter,  from  the  inequalities  of  style  and 
method  observable  in  it,  considers  it  as  a  compilation  from  the  bter- 
pretations  of  several  learned  men,  made  about  the  close  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  This  paraphrase  treats  on  the  Prophets,  that  is 
(according  to  die  Jewish  classification  of  die  sacred  writings),  on  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  &  2  Sam.  1  &^  2  Kings,  who  are  termed  the 
former  prophets ;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  who  are  designated  as  the  latter  prophets.  Though 
the  style  of  this  Targum  is  not  so  pure  and  elegant  as  that  of  Onkelos, 
yet  it  is  not  disfigured  by  those  legendary  tales  and  numerous  foreign 
and  barbarous  words  which  abound  in  the  later  Tai^ms.  Both  the 
language  and  method  of  interpretation,  however,  are  irregular :  in  the 
exposition  of  the  former  prophets,  the  text  is  more  closely  rendered 
than  in  that  on  the  latter,  which  is  less  accurate,  as  well  as  more  para* 
phrastica^uid  intei*spersed  with  some  traditions  and  fabulous  legends. 
In  order  w  attach  the  greater  authority  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  die  Jews,  not  satisfied  with  making  him  omtemporary 
with  the  prophets  Malachi,  Zechariah,  and  Haggai,  and  asserting  diat 
he  received  it  from  their  lips,  have  related,  that  while  Jonathan  was 
composing  his  paraphrase,  there  was  an  earthquake  for  forty  leagues 

"  '  ■     '  a    '^ '  '  .Ill  I.  .I,.  ■  1      I  '■ 

1  BiUiotheea  Hebiaica,  ton.  i.  p.  1160. 
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Ground  him ;  and  that  if  any  bird  happened  to  pass  over  him,  or  a  fly 
aJigJued  on  his  paper  while  writing,  Uiey  were  immediately  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  without  any  injury  being  sustained  either  by  his 
person  or  his  paper ! !  The  whole  of  this  Targum  was  trandated  into 
Latin  by  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  Andrea  de  Leon,  and  Conrad  PeQican ; 
tind  the  paraphrase  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  by  Inmianael 
Treme&ius. 

V.  The  Targum  on  the  Cetnbin^  Hagtographay  ot  Holy  Writ- 
ing, is  ascribed  by  some  Jewish  writers  to  n^  Jose^  or  Rabbi  Jo* 
seph,  suniamed  the  one-eyed  or  blind,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Academy  at  Sora,  in  the  tliird  century ;  though  ' 
others  affinn  that  its  author  is  unknown.  The  style  is  barbarous,  im- 
pure, and  very  unequal,  interspersed  with  numerous  digressions  and 
legeiidaiy  nanradves ;  on  which  account  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and 
after  imn  Bauer  ^d  Jahn,  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  a  conv- 
piiatioo  of  later  times :  and  this  sentiment  appears  to  be  the  most 
correct.  Dr.  Prideaux  characterises  its  language  as  the  most  cor- 
rupt Cfaaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect.  The  translators  of  the  pre- 
ceding Targum,  together  with  Arias  Montanus,  have  given  a  Ladn 
veraon  of  this  Targum. 

VI.  The  Targum  an  the  MegiUothy  or  five  books  of  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ruth,  and  Esdier,  is 
evidently  a  compilation  by  several  persons :  the  barbarism  of  its  style, 
oumerous  digressions,  and  idle  legends  which  are  inserted,  aH  concur 
to  prove  it  to  be  of  late  date,  and  certainly  not  eariier  than  the  sixth 
century.  The  paraphrase  on  the  book  ot  Ruth  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed  portion  :  Ecclesiastes  is  more 
freely  paraphrased ;  but  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Solonwn  is  absolute- 
ly icMt  amidst  the  diiluse  circumscription  oi  its  author,  and  his  dull 
tbses  and  fabulous  additions. 

Vn,  Vm,  IX.  The  three  Tar^pims  on  the  hook  of  Either.  — 
This  book  has  always  been  held  m  the  highest  estimadon  by  the  ' 
Jews;  which  circumstance  induced  them  to  translate  it  repeatedly 
intoie  Chaldee  dialect.  Three  paraphrases  on  it  have  been  print- 
ed:  ooe  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  which  is  much  shorter,  and  c(m* 
^3Jm  fewer  digres^ons  than  the  others  \  another,  m  Bishop  Waltt^'s 
Polygtatt,  which  is  more  diffuse,  and  comprises  more  numerous  Jew- 
ish fi^les  and  traditions ;  and  a  third,  of  which  a  Latin  Version  was 
published  by  Francis  Tayk)r  5  and  which,  accordmg  to  Carpzov,  is 
more  stupid  and  diffuse  dian  either  of  the  preceding.  They  are  all 
Aree  erf*  very  late  date. 

X.  A  Targum  on  the  hooka  of  Chronicles^  which  for  a  long  time 
was  unknown  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  was  discovered  in  the  li- 
hraiy  at  EHurt^  belonging  to  the  ministers  of  die  Augsburg  confes- 
2on,  by  Matthias  Frederick  Beck ;  who  publidied  it  in  1680,  3,  4, 
in  two  quaito  volumes.  Another  edition  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam by  die  learned  David  WiUdns  (1715,  4to.)  from  a  manuscript  iii 
the  laaversity  Cbraiy  at  Cambridge.  It  is  more  complete  than  Beckys 
edition,  and  snpj^es  many  of  its  deficiencies*    This  Targum,  how- 
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metf  is  ofvefy  littfe  nliM :  ffl»  all  the  other  Chaldee  panfteves, 
It  Uends  fegendaiy  tales  mtb  the  narrative,  and  introduces  numeraiia 
Greek  words,  sucm  as  ox)^  tfo^^m,  ofX^,  &c. 

XI.  Of  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  above  noticed,  the  Targoms 
of  Qnkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzaiel  are  niost  highiy  valued  by  die 
Jews,  who  implicitly  receive  their  eiqnsitions  of .  doubtfid  passajOT. 
Shickhard^  Mayer,   Helvicus,  Leusden,   Hottinger,   and  I>r.  Pri- 
deaox,  have  conjectured  that  some  Chaldee  Taigun  was  in  use  in 
the  ayni^c^ae  where  our  Lord  read  Isa.  fact.  1,  2,  (Luke  iv.  17— 
19.);  ami  that  he  quoted  Psal.  xxii.  L  when  on  the  cross  (Matt, 
xxvii.  46.)  not  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  a  Chaldee  p«nH 
phrase.    But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  snflicient  ground  foe  dus 
bypcHhesis :  for,  as  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramiean  dialect  was  spoken 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  Jesus  Christ  interpreted 
the  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular  dialect  b  the  first  instance,  as  that 
be  should  have  read  from  a  Targum ;  and,  uriien  on  the  croas,  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  speak  in  the  same  language, 
hither  than  in  the  biblical  Hebrew ;   which,  we  have  already  seen, 
was  cultivated  and  studied  by  the  priests  and  Levites  as  a  learned 
language.    Hie  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  the  blind,  in  which  the 
words  cited  by  our  Lord  are  to  be  found,  is  so  hag  posterior  to  the 
dme  of  his  crucifixion,  that  it  cannot  be  received  as  evidence*     So 
numerous  indeed  are  the  variations,  and  so  arbitrary  are  the  altera- 
tions occurring  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  that 
Dr.  Kennicott  has  clearly  proved  them  to  have  been  desienedly  al- 
tered b  compliment  to  the  previously  ccNfrupted  copies  t«  the  He- 
brew text ;  or,  m  other  words,  that  **  alterations  Inve  been  made 
wilfully  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  render  that  paraphrase,  in  some 
places,  more  conformable  to  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  text,  where 
those  Hebrew  words  are  supposed  to  be  right,  but  had  themselves 
been  corrupted.''^    But  notwithstanding  all  thejr  deficiencies  aad  {in- 
terpolations, the  Targums,  especially  time  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
are  of  considerable  importance  m  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  only  as  they  suppb  the  meaomgs  of  words  or  phrases  occurring 
but  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  because  they  reflect  con- 
siderable light  on  the  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies,  laws,  customs,  usag^ 
bc^  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  both  Testaments.    But  it  is  io  es- 
tablisbmg  the  genuk^  meanine  of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  in  opposition  to  the  false  explications  of  the  Jews  and  Aoti- 
trinitarians,  that  these  Targums  are  pre-eminendy  useful.    Bi^iop 
Walton,  I>r.  Prideaux,  Pfeiffer,  Carpzov,  and  Rainbach,  have  ilhis* 
trated  this  remark  by  numerous  examples.     Bishop  Patrick,  and      j 
Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke,  in  their  respective  commentaries  on  the  Bible^      | 
have  inserted  many  vahiaUe  elucidaticms  from  the  Chaldee  parab- 
pbrasts.    Lensden  recommends  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  read 
their  writings,  nor  indeed  to  learn  the  Chaldee  dialect,  who  is  not 
previously  well  grounded  in  Hebrew :  he  advises,  the  Chaldee  text 


1  Or.  KMiBM«tt's  8Miid  DiMertiiiMi,  pp.  169-19$ 
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of  I>UBri  andEnatobefimteadrither^thhisoiniQi^ 
or  nith  Buxtorf' 9  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexiccm ;  after  which  Urn 
Targams  of  GMcetos  and  Jonathan  naj  be  perused,  whh  the  help  of 
Bustorf 's  Chaidee  and  Syriac  Lexicon,  and  of  De  Jjara's  work,  D« 
Ctmoemmtia  Vocabtdorum  Rabbinicamm  cmn  Oracii  et  quUmdam 
aim  Un^uMM  Europmis.    Amstelodami,  1648.  4tQ. 


^  ^  ON  THE  ANTIENT  OBBXIIL  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

L  Hui$ry  of  the  SBjnruAeiNT;  --^11.  Criticai  Account  of  its  Execu^ 
Im;— IIL  What  Mimuscripts  were  used  by  its  Authors;^- TV* 
AccouU  of  the  Biblical  Labours  of  Origm ;  —  V.  Notice  of  the 
Becensions  or  Editions  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphihis^  of  Lucian,  and 
rf  Htsychius;'~^\\,  Peculiar  Importance  of  the  Septuagint  Ver* 
sion  in  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament;  — 
VIL  BibUographical  Notice  of  the  Principal  Printed  Editions  of 
the  S^tuagint  Ferncm  ;  —  VIIL  Account  of  other  Greek  Versions 
of  the  Old  Testament;  — I.  Version  of  Aquila;  — 2.  Of  Theo- 
DonoN  ;  —  3.  Of  Stmmacbus  ;  —  4,  5,  6.  Anonymous  Versions.  — ■ 
DL  References  in  AiUient  Manuscripts  to  other  Versions. 

I.  Among  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Alex« 
ANDiUAN  or  Septuagint,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  the  most 
aotjent  and  valuable ;  and  was  held  in  so  much  esteem  both  by  the 
Jews  as  well  as  by  the  first  Christians,  as  to  be  con3tBntiy  read  in 
die  synagogues  and  churches.  Hence  it  is  uniformly  cited  by  the 
early  fiitfai^  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  and  from  this  vision  all  the 
translations  into  other  languages  which  were  antiently  approved  by 
the  Christian  Church,  were  executed  (with  the  excepuon  of  the 
Syriac),  as  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Old  Italic 
« tbe  Ladn  version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome  :  and  to  this 
iaj  Ae  Septui^nt  is  exclusively  read  in  the  Greek  and  most  other 
Oriental  churches.^  This  version  has  derived  its  name  either  from 
the  Jewish  account  of  seventy-two  persons  having  been  employed  to 
make  it,  or  from  its  having  received  the  approbation  of  the  Sanbedrin 
or  great  council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or  more 
correctly,  of  seventy*two  persons. — Much  uncertamty,  however,  has 

1  Wdtoo,  ProL  e.  ix.  (pp.  333 — 469.) ;  from  which,  aad  from  the  foUawmg  as- 
ti^orittes,  our  aeeoimt  of  the  Septuagint  is  derived,  viz.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp. 
943— 373.  who  haa  chiefly  followed  Hody^s  book,  hereafter  noticed,  in  the  history 
of  the  &tftxufmi  iraraion :  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  i.  aub  anno  277. 
(toL  iLnp.  2^—49.)  ;  March's  Preface  to  part  ii.  of  his  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibli- 
ot^eea  Sacra,  in  wmch  the  history  of  the  Septuaffint  version  is  minutely  examined ; 
Mnms,  in  Bmwti^  toI.  ii.  pp.  5(^-^1.,  101—119 ;  Carpzor,  Critica  Sacra,  mi.  461 
*-451.;  Maach  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol. 
iij».  21ft— 220.,  25^-^04. ;  Harles,  Breyior  Notitia  LiteratarsB  GroMSflB,  op.  638 
•^w. ;  and  Renouard,  Annates  de  rimprimerie  dee  Aides,  torn.  i.  p.  140.  See 
daft  Origeaia  Hexaph^  »  Mootlaiicon,  torn.  i.  Pralim.  Dies.  pp.  17—35.  A  fidl 
■eeoont  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  Is  given  in  th« 
m&M  to  vuL  i.  of  the  editioa  of  the  Septuagint  commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
HotaHa,  of  wUch  aa  aoobiinl  ia  givra  in  a  ai]3«oqaeBt  page. 
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firevaSed  concenuog  the  real  histary  of  this  anient  vesaoa :  and 
while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its  nuracubus  and  divine  ori- 
pa^  other  eoiinent  philologist  have  ^laboured  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  executed  hy  several  persons  smd  at  differeBt  times. 

According  to  one  account,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  £gy^9 
eaused  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  ^  library  which 
be  had  Ibunded  at  Alexandria,  at  the  request  and  with  the  advke 
of  the  cel^rated  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  principal  ]ibrari^»  For 
this  purpose  it  is  reported,  that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two 
distinguished  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  embassy  to 
Eleazar  then  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  the  latter  a  copy 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  diot  diere  might  also  be  sent  to  hnn 
seventy*!  wo  persons  (six  chos^i  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,) 
who  were  equally  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages. 
These  learned  men  were  accordmgly  shut  up  in  die  island  of  Pharos : 
where,  having  agreed  in  the  translation  of  each  period  after  a  mutual 
conference,  Demetrius  wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated  it 
to  him :  and  thus,  m  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  the  whole  was 
accomplished.  This  relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed  to 
Aristeas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly  dilated. 
If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  case,  th^  piece  is  a  for* 
gery,  it  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  :  for  it  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  who  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
des.  The  veracity  of  Aristeas's  narrative  was  not  questioned  until 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century ;  at  which  time,  indeed,  bib- 
lical criticism  was,  comparatively,  m  its  infancy.  Vives,^  Scaliger,^ 
Van  Dale,'  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  above  all  Dr.  Hody,^  were  the  prin- 
cipal writers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  who  attack-  ^ 
ed  the  genuineness  of  the  m'etended  narrative  of  Aristeas  y  and  though 
it  was  Sbly  vindicated  by  Bishop  Walton,'  Isaac  Vossius,^  Whiston,^ 
Brett,'  and  other  modem  writers,  the  majority  of  the  learned  of  our 
own  time  are  fully  agreed  in  considering  it  as  fictitious. 

Philo  the  Jew,  who  also  notices  the  Septuagint  versicxi,  was 
ignorant  of  most  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Aristeas ;  but  he 
relates  others  which  appear  not  less  extraordinary.  According  to 
him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned  JiBW5, 
whose  number  he  does  not  specify :  and  diese  going  over  to  the 
island  of  Pharos,  tiiere  executed  so  many  distinct  versions,  all  of  l 
which  so  exactly  and  uw^ormiy  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and  words,  j 
as  proved  them  to  have  been  not  common  interpreters ;    but  men 

1  In  a  note  on  Augurtine  da  Ciyitate  Dei,  lib.  vaii.  c.  42. 

d  In  ft  note  on  Eusebiiii's  Chronicle,  no.  m dccmiiv. 

3  Disaertatio  super  AriJrtea,  de  lxi  interpretibus,  &jc.    Amst  1705, 4to. 

4DeBiblionun  Greomini  Teztibos,  VersioniboB  Grecif,  et  L<itin4  Vii]git4» 
Ubri  iv.  coi  pnemittitur  AntXem  Historia.  folio,  Oxon.  1705. 

5  Prol.  c.  IX,  ^  3—10.  pp.  338—859. 

a  De  uu  Interpretibue,  Ha|^.  Com.  1661.,  4to. 

7  In  the  Appendix  to  his  work  on  *<  The  Litenl  Aceomplisinneiit  of  Scriptar* 
Pitidbecies,"  London,  1724,  8vo. 

SDuaeztsiion  on  the  Septnsgint,  in  Bishop  Witson^s  CoUection  of  Tbeolofical 
Tmts,vel.  jii  p.  90.  «« «f .  "^        . 
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propheticfilty  inspired  and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every  word 
dic&tfed  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God^  throughout  the  entire  transla*- 
don*  He  adds  that  an  annual  fesdvEl  was  celebrated  by  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  b  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where  the  version  was  made,  un- 
til his  dme,  to  preserve  die  memory  of  it,  and  to  thank  God  for  so 
great  a  benefit.^ 

Jnsdn  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, about  one  hundred  years  after  Philo,  relates^  a  amiiar  storr, 
with  die  addition  of  the  seventy  bterpreters  beuig  shut  up  each  m 
his  own  separate  cell  (which  had  been  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
order  of  mlemy  Philadelphus) ;  and  that  here  they  composed  so 
many  distinct  versions,  word  for  word,  fai  the  very  same  expressions, 
to  the  ^eat  admir^on  of  the  king ;  who,  not  doubting  that  this 
veraoQ  was  divinely  inspired,  loaded  die  interpreters  with  honoursi 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  own  country,  with  magnificent  presents. 
The  gpod  father  adds,  diat  the  ruins  of  these  cells  were  ^sible  in 
his  time.  But  this  narrative  of  Justn's  is  direcdy  at  variance  vrith 
several  circumstances  recorded  by  Aristeas ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  {vevious  conference  or  deliberation  of  the  translators,  jhd  above 
all  the  very  important  point  of  the  version  being  dictated  to  Deme- 
uius  Phalereus.  Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  attempts 
to  harmonise  all  these  accounts  by  shutting  up  the  translators  two  and 
two,  in  thirty-six  cells,  where  they  might  consider  or  deliberate,  and 
by  stationii^  a  copyist  m  each  cell,  to  whom  the  translators  dictated  ' 
their  fabours :  the  resuh  of  all  which  was,  the  production  of  thirty-six 
inspired  versions,  agreemg  most  uniformly  together. 

it  is  not  a  litde  remarkable  that  the  Samaritans  have  traditions  in 
favour  of  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  equally  extravagant  widi 
those  preserved  by  the  Jews,  In  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abul 
Phatach,  which  was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  antient 
and  iDodem  authors  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there  is  a  story  to  the 
foibwing  e&ei :  —  That  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  directed  his  attention  to  the  difference  subsisting  between 
d)e  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  concerning  the  law;  the  former  receiv- 
ing oofy  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejecting  every  other  work  ascribed  to 
the  prophets  by  the  Jews.  In  order  to  determine-this  difference,  he 
cofmuanded  the  two  nations  to  send  deputies  to  Alexandria.  The 
hws  entrusted  tins  mission  to  Osar^  tne  Samaritans  to  Aaron^  to 
whom  several  other  associates  were  added.  Separate  apartments 
in  a  particidar  quarter  of  Alexandria,  were  assigned  to  each  of  these 
singers  ;  who  were  prohibited  finom  having  any  personal  intercourse, 
3nd  each  of  them  had  a  Greek  scribe  to  write  his  version.  Thus 
were  the  law  and  other  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Samaritans ; 
whose  versbn  bdng  most  carefully  exammed,  die  king  was  convinc- 
ed that  their  text  was  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Such 
is  die  narrative  of  Abul  Phatach,  divested  however  of  numerous  mar- 
veDoua  drcutnstances,  with  which  it  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sa- 

1  D»  ViU  filons  lib.  ii.  ^  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
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ttaritaos ;  who  are  ntft  smptisaeA  even  bj  the  Jews  in  iheir  fufUitj 
fbr  idle  leraods. 

A  fact,  traried  under  such  a  matss  ctf  fables  as  die  tramfaikm  of 
die  Septu^Bt  has  been  by  the  Ustorians^  ipvho  have  pretended  to  r^- 
cord  it|  aeosBarilj  bees  aD  its  hisloricdi  cfaaraeler,  which  indeed  we 
are  fulty  justified  m  disr^arding  ahogedier.  Akhoogli  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  some  truth  is  concealed  under  tfab  load  of  &bles»  yet 
i|  b  br  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discern  the  trudi  from  what  is  fidse: 
the  Mowing  however  is  the  resuk  of  our  researches  conceming  this 
celebrated  venrion* 

it  is  probable  that  the  sevenqr  interpreters,  as  they  are  celled, 
executed  diev  vetaiou  of  the  Pentateuch  during  die  joint  re^ns  of 
Ptolemy  Lagos,  and  hb  son  PUladdphus.  Tbe  Pseudo-Aitsteas, 
Josephus,  PUlo,  and  man^  other  writes,  whom  it  vif&e  tedious  to 
enumerate,  relate  that  this  versaon  was  made  during  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  H.  or  Philadel{dius :  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  however,  ftnumg 
the  Rabbins,  Theodraret,  aifd  mttiy  ottier  Christian  writers,  refer 
its  date  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now  these  two  tradhions 
can  be  reconciled  only  by  supposmg  the  version  to  have  been  per- 
fi>rmed  durm^  the  two  years  when  Pidemy  Philadelphus  shared  the 
throne  with  his  father ;  which  date  coincides  with  die  third  and  firartb 
years  of  the  hundred  and  twenty'-third  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  die  years 
285  and  286,  before  the  vulgar  Chrisdan  asra*  Further,  thb  versioa 
was  made  neither  by  the  command  of  Ptolen^,  nor  at  the  request 
nor  under  the  superintendence  of  Demetrius  Fbalerens ;  bat  was 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  die  Jews  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  at  die  period  above  nobced,  diere  was  a  great 
multitude  of  ievfs  settled  in  E^pt,  particularly  at  Alexandria :  these, 
b^g  most  stricdy  observant  ca  the  religiouB  institutions  and  osages 
of  their  forefathers,  had  dieir  Sanhediin,  or  grand  council  composed 
of  seven^  or  seventy^wo  members,  and  very  numerous  synagogues, 
m  which  the  law  was  read  to  them  on  every  Sabbadi ;  and  as  the 
bulk  of  the  common. peqile  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  bftlical 
Hebrew,  fthe  Greek  language  alone  being  used  in  their  ordinary  m- 
tereourse,)  it  became  necessary  to  tran^sle  the  Pentateuch  imo 
Gredc  for  dieir  use.  This  is  a  fsr  more  probable  account  of  the  (»i- 
fan  of  the  Alexandrian  verskm  dian  the  traditions  above  stated.  If 
this  trandation  had  been  made  by  public  authority,  it  would  unqoes* 
tionably  have  been  performed  under  the  direcdon  of  the  Siaihedrin  : 
who  would  have  examined  and  perhaps  ccmrected  it,  if  it  had  been 
the  woric  of  a  smgle  individual,  previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation,  and  introducing  it  into  the  synagogues,  in  either 
case  the  translation  wotdd,  piobaUy,  be  denomittated  the  Septnagint, 
because  the  Sanhedrin  was  composed  of  seventy  or  sevens-two 
membersl  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Sanhedrin,  in  order  to  ascer*- 
tain  the  fidelity  of  the  work,  might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some 
learned  men,  of  whose  a^istance  and  advice  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  in  examining  the  version.  This  &ct,  if  it  could 
be  iTOved,  (foi*  it  b  o&red  as  amere-coi^ectuie,)  would  account  for 
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tbeslDiyofdieldi^  of  Egypt's. seoiiing  an  embaasy  tofousakmi 
theie  is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  proves  that,  in  executing 
this  transkitinffi,  the  synagogues  were  originally  b  contemplatioii, 
viz.  that  aB  the  antient  writers  unanimously  concur  in  saying  that 
the  Pentateodi  was  first  translated*  The  five  books  of  Moses,  in* 
deed,  were  the  only  books  read  in  the  synagogues  until  the  time  of 
Amiochus  Eptphanes  king  of  Syria :  who  havmg  forbidden  that  prac- 
tice in  Palestine,  the  Jews  evaded  his  commaDds  by  substitutii^ 
for  the  Pentateuch  the 'reading  of  the  prophetic  books.  :  When, 
afterwards,  the  Jews  were  delivered  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  they  read  the  law  and  the  prophets  alternately  in  their  s^a- 
gogues :  and  the  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the  Hellenistic  or 
Graecisii^  Jews. 

JI.  B^  whatever  was  the  real  number  of  the  authors  c^  the  ver- 
900,  dieir  introduction  of  Coptic  words  (such  as  0191,  o^s  {ifA^ttv,  kcd) 
as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  purely  Hebrew  altogether  in  the 
Egypdan  manner,  clearly  prove  that  they  were  natives  of  Egypt..  Thus 
they  express  the  creation  of  the  world,  not  by  the  proper  Greek  word 
KTiSlz,  but  by  r£N£2I£,  a  term  employed  by  the  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  to  express  the  oriein  of  tlie  universe.  The  Hebrew  word 
Thunimim,  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.)  which  signifies  perfections,  they  render 
AAHeEIA,  truths    The  difference  of  style  also  indicates  the  yeraion 
to  have  been  the  work  not  of  one  but  ot  several  translators,  and  to 
have  been  executed  at  different  times.     The  best  qualified  and  most 
aUe  among  them  was  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  was  evi* 
dentiy  maslisr  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew :  he  has  religknisly  fcdlow* 
ed  the  H^rew  text,  and  has  in  various  instances  mtroduced  the 
iQost  suitable  and  best  chosen  expressions.    From  the  very  close  re* 
Bembknce  subsisting  between  the  text  of  the  Greek  version  and  the 
fextof  die  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Louis  de  Dieu,  Selden,  Whistou, 
Hasaencamp,  and  Bauer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  die  AJMr 
aodnan  version  made  it  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  And  in  fn^ 
^lioii  as  these  two  conespond,  the  Greek  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
^  qiinion  is  further  supported   by  the  declarations  of  Qrigen 
^  Jerome,  that  the  trandator  found  the  venerable  name  of  Jeho* 
1^  not  m  the  letters  m  common  use,  but  in  very  andent  characters ; 
and  abo  by  the  fiict  that  those  consonants  in  the  Sept^agint  are  fi-e- 
quemiy  confounded  together,  die  shiqpes  of  which  are  similar  in  the 
Samaritan,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.    This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  plausible,  is  by  no  means  determinate :  and  what 
militates  most  against  it  is,  the  inveterate  enmity  subsisting  between 
^  Jews  and  Samaritans,  added  to  the  constant  and  unvarying  testi- 
isoDy  of  antiqui^  that  the  Greek  veraotn  of  the  Pentateuch  was  exo- 

^Thcmscm  of  tbis  »ppMni  from  Diodorus  SiculoB,  who  infonnB  us  that  the 
president  of  the  £f yptian  courts  of  justice  wore  round  his  neck  a  soldon  chain,  at 
viiich  was  raapended  an  image  set  round  with  |ireciou8  elones,  nrfaich  was  called 
Tkcth,  i  Masjtyapm »  AX^Ibiap,  lib.  i.  c.  76.  torn.  i.  p.  235.  (edit.  Bipont.)  6aueB» 
(Cfit.  Sstt.  pp.  344, 245.)  and  Moms,  (Acroases  m  Emesa,  torn.  u.  pp.  67-^1  j 
^re  pTcn  seyeral  examples,jproviiig  ^om  internal  evideaca  that  the  authors  of 
^  Sepcaagint  veiaioa  were  Egyptiaa. 
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cuted  by  Jews.  There  is  no  other  wtty  by  wfaidi  to  recoDcSe  these 
confficting  opinions,  than  by  suppoang  either  that  the  manuscripts  used 
by  the  Egyptian  Jews  approximated  towards  the  letters  and  text  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  that  die  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
made  use  of  manuscripts  written  in  andent  characters. 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  ht  ability  and  fidelity  of  execution,  ranks 
the  translation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  author  of  which  was  well 
skilled  b  the  two  languages :  Michaelis  is  of  o]Mnioo  that,  of  aO  the 
books  of  the  Septuagint,  the  style  of  the  P^roverbs  is  the  best,  the 
translators  havmg  clothed  the  most  ingenious  thoughts  in  as  neat,  and 
elegant  knguage  as  was  ever  used  by  a  Pydmgorean  sage,  to  express 
his  philosophic  maxims.^  The  trandator  of  the  book  of  Job  beii^  ac* 
quamted  with  the  Greek  poets,  his  style  is  more  elegant  and  stumed : 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  lita^ 
ture,  and  consequently  his  versicm  is  very  cSb&o,  emmeous.  Sihny  of 
the  historical  passages  are  interpolated :  and  m  the  poetical  parts  there 
are  several  passages  wanting :  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of 
Job,  specifies  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  verses.  These  (vniasions 
were  supplied  by  Origen  from  Theodotion's  translation.  The  book 
of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  tiH  upwards  of  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lagus :  for,  in  chapter  viii.  verse  18.  the 
translator  has  introduced  the  word  ^oitfo;,  a  word  of  Gallic  origin,  de* 
noting  a  short  dart  or  javelin  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  irfio  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  in  the  third  year  <^  the  12dth  Oljm^d,  or  b.  c. 
278 ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  event  tl»t  the  Egyptian 
kings  took  Crallic  mercenaries  into  then:  pay  and  service. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  book  of  Esther,  to- 
gether with  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  was  translated.  The  subscrip- 
tion annexed  to  the  versicm  of  Esdier  expressly  states  it  to  have 
been  finished  on  the  fourth  year  of  that  sovereign's  reign,  or  about 
tUM^ear  177  before  the  Christian  era :  the  PisaSns  and  Ph>phets, 
in^Ul  probabili^,  were  translated  still  later,  because,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  the  Jews  did  not  begin  to  read  them  in  their  svpa- 
gogues  tin  about  the  year  170  before  Clirist.  The  Psahns  and  Pro- 
phets were  translated  by  men  every  way  unequal  to  the  tadc :  Jere- 
miah is  the  best  executed  among  the  Prophets ;  and  next  to  this  the 
books  of  Amos  and  Ezekiel  are  placed :  the  important  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  were  translated,  accordmg  to  Bishop  Laowtfa,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  after  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  a  person  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  undertaking ;  there  being  hardly  any  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  so  ill  rend^ed  in  the  Septuagmt  as  thb  of  Isaiah, 
(which  together  with  other  parts  of  the  Greek  version)  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  bad  condition,  bcorrect,  and  with  firequent  omissions 
and  mterpolations :  and  so  very  emmeous  was  the  version  of  Daniel, 
that  it  was  totally  rejected  by  the  antient  church,  and  Theododon's 
translatbn  was  substituted  for  it  Some  firagments  of  the  Septua^t 
versifMi  of  Daniel,  which  for  a  k»ig  time  was  supposed  to  have  been 

1  BficbaeliB,  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  11^ 
Sd«e|ip.l«2,149.M7f«. 
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lost,  were  discov^^d  and  published  nearly  fifty  years  ^ce,  fix>iii 
winch  it  appears  that  its  author  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language.^ 

No  date  has  been  assigned  for  the  translation  <^  the  books  (X 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  which  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cute by  one  and  the  same  author ;  who,  though  he  does  not  make 
use  of  so  many  Hebraisms  as  the  translators  of  the  other  books,  is  yet 
HDi  without  his  peculiarities. 

in.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  versk>n,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  a  question  which  has  greatly 
exercised  the  ingenui^  of  biblical  philologers,  viz.  from  what  raanu- 
scripcs  did  die  seven^  interpreters  execute  their  translation  f  Profes^ 
sof  lysdieD^  has  offered  an  hypothesb  that  they  did  not  translate  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  but  that  it  had  been  transcribed 
in  HdmBO-Greek  characters,  and  that  from  this  transcript  their  ver- 
sion was  node :  this  hypothesis  has  been  examined  by  several  Crer- 
man  cridcs,  and  by  none  with  more  acumen  than  by  Dathe,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Latm  version  of  the  minor  prophets  •?  but  as  the  argu- 
ments are  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment,  this  notice  may  per- 
haps suffice.  The  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  Horsley  ooubts 
whether  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  Septuagint  versk)n  was 
made,  wouU  (if  now  extant)  be  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit 
as  our  modern  Hebrew  text,  notwithstanding  tli^ir  comparatively  high 
antiquity.  «*  Here  is,"  he  observes,  "  certainly  much  reason  to  be- 
liere,  that  after  tlie  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  the  Hebrew  text  was  in  a 
much  worse  state  of  corrupticm  in  the  copies  which  were  in  private 
hands,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  revision  of  tlie  sacred  books  by 
Ezra.  Hiese  inaccivate  copies  would  be  multiplied  during  tlie  whole 
perkxl  of  the  capdvity,  and  widely  scattered  in  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Egr^;  in  short,  through  aU  the  regions  of  the  dispersion.  The  text, 
as  revised  by  Easra,  was  certainly  of  much  higher  credit  tlian  any  of 
^ese  copies,  notwithstanding  their  greater  antiquity.  His  edition 
succeeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  privileges  of  an  autograph,  (die  auto- 
^nipiisof  the  inspired  writers  themselves  being  totally  lost,)  and  was 
heacefiirth  to  be  considered  as  the  only  soiurce  of  authendc  text :  in- 
somuch that  the  comparative  merit  of  any  text  now  extant  will  de- 
pend upon  the  probable  degree  of  its  approximation  to,  or  distance 
from,  the  Esdrine  edition.  Nay,  if  the  translation  of  the  lxx.  was 
nmde  from  some  of  those  old  manuscripts  which  the  dispersed  Jews 
had  carried  into  Egypt,  or  from  any  other  of  those  imauthenticated 
Wfies  (which  is  the  prevailing  tradition  among  the  Jews  and  is  very 
probable,  at  least  it  cannot  be  confuted) )  it  will  be  likely  that  the 

'  Tlie  title  of  this  pnbUcation  is  Daniel  secundum  SepiuagitUa  ex  Tetraplis  Ori' 
frnU  mmcmrinmm  editus  e  smgviari  codice  Chisiano  annorum  supra  K)CCCy  folio, 
Reims,  1772.  For  sn  account  df  this  publication,  and  its  several  reprints,  see  Le 
Loiur's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  by  Masch  and  Boernerf  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  320— 322. 

3  Teutamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Generibus.  Ro^ 
lock,  Vm,  8vo.  pp.  48—64.  81—124. 

3  PnblHbed  at  fialle,  m  17S0,  in  8va 
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fiuildest  manuscript  now  extant  difiers  less  from  die  genuine  Esdrine 
text,  than  those  more  antient,  which  the  version  of  the  lxx.  re- 
presents. But,  much  as  this  consideration  lowers  the  credit  of  the 
Lxx.  separately,  for  any  various  reading,  it  adds  great  weight  to  the 
consent  of  the  lxx.  with  later  versions,  and  greater  stiU  to  the  consent 
of  the  old  versions  widi  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew,  which  still  sur- 
vive. And,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  true  reading  may  be  pre- 
sented in  one  solitary  manuscript,  it  will  follow,  that  a  true  readmg 
may  be  preserved  in  one  version  :  for  the  manuscript  which  contain- 
ed the  true  reading  at  the  time  when  die  version  was  made,  maj 
have  perished  since ;  so  that  no  e\idence  of  the  reading  shall  now  re- 
main, but  the  version."* 

The  Septuagint  version,  though  originally  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  die  highest  authority  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
and  subsequendy  also  among  Chrisdans  :  it  appears  indeed,  that  the 
legend  above  confuted  of  the  translators  having  been  divmely  inspir- 
ed, was  invented  in  order  diat  Uic  lxx.  might  be  held  in  the  greater 
estimation.  Philo  die  Jew,  a  native  of  Egypt,  has  evidenUy  follow- 
ed it  in  liis  aUegorical  expositions  of  die  Mosaic  Law :  and,  though 
Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Josephus,  who  was  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, corroborated  his  work  on  Jewish  Antiquides  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and  odiers,  have  shown  that  ho 
has  adhered  to  the  Septuagint  throughout  that  work.  How  exten- 
sively diis  version  was  hi  use  j^raong  the  Jews,  spears  from  the  so- 
lemn sanction  given  to  it  by  the  inspu^ed  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, who  have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament.^  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  earlier  fa- 
diers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who,  with  the  excepUon  of  Qrigen  and 
Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  :  notwithstanduig  their  zeal 
for  die  word  of  God,  they  did  not  exefrt  themselves  to  learn  the  original 
language  of  the  sacred  writuigs,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Greek  represen- 
tadon  of  them ;  judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  dieir  pious  labours.  "  The  Greek  scriptures  were  the 
only  scriptures  known  to  or  valued  by  the  Greeks.  This  was  the 
text,  commented  by  Chrysoslom  and  Tlieodoret ;  it  was  diis  which 
furnished  topics  to  Athanasius,  Nazianzen,  and  Basil.  From  this 
fountain  the  stream  was  derived  to  die  Latm  church,  first  by  the  Ita- 
lic or  Vulgate  transladon  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  made  fix)m  die 
Septuaguit,  and  not  from  die  Hebrew ;  and  secondly,  by  the  study 
of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed  light,  that  the  Latin 
fathers  illuminated  die  western  hemisphere  :  and,  when  the  age  of 
Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  successively  passed  away, 
this  was  the  light  put  into  the  hands  of  me  next  dynasty  of  dieologist^, 
the  schoolmen,  who  carried  on  the  work  of  theokgical  disquisition  by 
the  aid  of  diis  luminary  and  none  other.     So  that,  eidier  in  Greek  or 

^  Bishop  Horsley's  Tranfllation  of  Hosea,  Pref.  p.  xzzvi.  zzzvii.  2d  edit. 
«  On  the  quotations  from    the  Old  Testament  in  the   New,  see   Chapter 
Ja.  tnfrm. 
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in  Latin,  h  was  still  the  Septuagint  scriptures  that  were  read,  explain- 
ed, and  quoted  as  authority,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years.*'* 

The  Septuagint  veraon  retainecl  its  authoriQr,  even  with  the  rulers 
ofthe  Jewish  synagogue,  until  the  commencement  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ :  when  the  Jews,  being  unable  to  resist  the  arguments 
from  prophecy  which  were  urged  against  them  by  the  Christians,  m 
order  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  that  authority,  began  to  deny 
that  it  agreed  witli  the  Hebrew  text.  Further  to  discredit  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  mstituted  a  ^lemn  fast,  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  month  Thebet — -(December),  to  execrate  the  me- 
mory of  hs  having  been  made.  riTot. satisfied  with  this  measure,  we 
are  assured  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the 
second  century,  that  they  proceeded  to  expunge  several  passages  out 
ofthe  Septaagint ;  and  abandoning  this,  adopted  the  version  of  Aquila, 
a  proselyte  Jew  of  Sinope,  a' city  of  Pontus  f  this  is  the  translation 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  not  the  Septuagmt,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded.^ 

IV.  The  great  use,  however,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Jews 
previously  to  uieir  rejection  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  constant  use 
of  it  by  the  Christians,  would  naturally  cause  a  multiplication  of  co- 
pies; in  vAichj  beddes  the  alterations  designedly  made  by  the  Jews, 
numerous  errors  became  introduced,  in  the  course  of  time,  fi'om  the 
negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  firom  glosses  or  marginal 
notes^  which  had  been  added  for  the  explanation  of  difficult  words, 
being  suftred  to  creep  into  the  text.  In  order  to  remedy  this  grow- 
ing evil,  Origen,  in  tne  early  part  of  the  third  century,  undertook  the 
bborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  text  then  in  use  with  the  original 
Hebrew  and  with  the  other  translations  then  in  existence,  and  firom 
the  whole  to  produce  a  new  recension  or  revisal.  Twenty-eight  years 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  arduous  work,  in  the  course 
ofvfaich  he  collected  manuscripts  from  every  possible  quarter,  aided 
(h  is  said)  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  Ambrose,  an  opulent  man, 
vinm  he  had  converted  firom  the  Valentinian  heresy,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  seven  copyists  and  as  many  persons  skilled  in  caligraphy 
or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  Origen  conmienced  his  labour  at  Uae» 
sarea,  a.  d.  231 ;  and,  it  appears,  finished  his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but 
in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known. 

This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by  various  names  among  an-* 
tient  writers ;  as  Tttrapla^  Hexapla,  Octaphf  and  Enneapla.  The 
Tetrapla,  contained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Sjrmmachus, 
the  Septuagmt,  and  Theodotion,  disposed  in  foyr  columns  :^  to  these 

1  RceT«B*a  CoUation  ofthe  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  ofthe  Psahns,  pp.  22, 23. 

3  On  this  fabjeet  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the  present 
*ite  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  pp.  29—67.  (8vo.  London,  1769.)  In  pp.  126— 
136.  he  has  proved  the  falsification  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  versions  ox  Aquila 
and  Symmachus. 

3  Ptidcanx,  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.    Lightfoofs  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  806,  807. 

*  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  commenced  the  splendid  edition  ofthe  Septu- 
^fint  noticed  fn/ra,  in  page  182.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  tirst  column  of  the  Te- 
tnpU,  contained  the  Koir?,  or  Septuagint  text  commonly  in  use,  collated  with  He- 
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he  added  two  columns  more,  coataining  die  Hebrew  text  in  its  ori^- 
nal  characters,  and  also  in  Greek  letters ;  these  six  cdunms,  accord- 
ing to  Epi]^anius»  formed  the  Hexapla.    Having  subsequeDtly  <iia- 
covered  two  other  Greek  versbns  of  same  parti  of  the  Scriptures, 
usually  called  the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding, 
bserting  them  in  their  respectiFe  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Oc- 
tapla ;  and  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psalms,  usually  called  the  se- 
venth version,  being  afterwards  added,  the  entire  work  has  by  some 
been  termed  the  Enneapla.     This  appellation,  however,  was  never 
generally  adopted.    But,  as  the  two  editions  made  by  Or^eo  gene- 
rally bore  the  name  of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  Dr.  Grabe  (editor  of 
a  splendid  editkm  of  the  Septuagbt,  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page] 
tliinks  tliat  they  were  thus  called,  not  firom  the  number  of  the  co- 
lumns, but  of  me  ver^ons,  which  were  six,  the  seventh  containing 
the  Psalms  only.*      Bauer,  after  MontfaiuccHi,  b  of  opinioo,  that 
Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla  ;   and  this  appeap 
to  be  the  real  fact.     The  following  roecimens  from  Mont&ucon  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  constructioB  oftbese  two  laborious  works.' 

brew  manuscripts  by  Origen,  and  Uiat  Uie  oUier  Uiree  colninnB  were  oocv^ed  by 
the  yeruoos  of  Aqmla,  Symmachiu,  and  TbeodoUon. 

1  I>r.  Holmes  thinks  that  the  text  of  the  Se^oagtnt  in  the  Hexa^  wu  not  tke 
KMvn  ae  then  in  use,  but  as  corrected  in  the  Tetra|da,  and  perhaps  impioved  by 
fhrther  coUations. 

2  Origenis  Hexapla,  Prel.  Diss.  torn.  i.  p.  16. 
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In  dss  specimen  the  version  of  Aquila  holds  the  first  place ;  the 
secQod  is  occupied  by  that  of  Symmachus ;  the  third  by  the  Septua- 
{bt,  and  the  fourth  by  Theodotioa's  translation. 
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He  (x-igbal  Hebrew  being  considered  as  the  basis  of  die  whole 
work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  text,  in  point  of  close- 
ness and  fidelity,  determined  its  rank  in  the  order  of  the  cohimns : 
thus  Aquila's  version,  being  the  most  faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the 
sacred  text ;  that  of  Symmachus  occupies  the  fourth  column ;  the 
Septuagmt,  the  fifth ;  and  Theodotioa's,  the  sixtl).  The  other  three 
anonymous  translations,  not  containing  the  enure  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  were  placed  in  the  tlirec  last  columns  of  the  Enneapla) 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were'  discovered  by  Ori- 
gen.  Where  the  same  words  occurred  in  all  the  other  Greek  ver- 
sions, without  being  particularly  specified,  Origen  designated  them  by 
A  or  AO,  Awtoif  the  rest; — Oi  r,  or  the  three,  denoted  Aquihii 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion; —  Oi^,  or  the  four,  signified  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion ;  and  n,  Ilavrs^,  ail  the 
inteipreters. 

The  object  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the  differences  found  in  the 
thea  existmg  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  carefully  noted  the 
alterations  made  by  him ;  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  might 
coQsuIt  his  work,  he  made  use  of  the  following  marks. 

1.  Where  any  passages  appeared  in  die  Septuagint,  that  were  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  he  designated  them  by  an  obelus  4-  with  two 
bold  points  *  annexed.  This  mark  was  also  used  to  denote  words 
not  extant  m  the  Hebrew,  but  added  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 
either  for  the  sake  of  elegance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
sense. 

2.  To  passages,  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  sup- 
plied by  himself  from  the  other  Greek  version,  he  prefixed  an  aste* 
li^  'X*  with  two  bold  points  *  also  annexed,  in  order  that  his 
additkxis  might  be  immediate^  perceived.  These  supplementary 
passages,  we  are  informed  by  Jerome,  were  for  the  most  part  taken 
&Qm  Tfaeodotion's  translation ;  not  unfrequently  from  that  of  Aquila ; 
?<anetiiiies,  though  rarely,  firom  the  version  of  Symmachus;  and 
foraetimes  from  two  or  three  together.  But,  m  every  case,  the 
initial  letter  of  each  translator's  name  was  placed  unmediately  after 
the  asterisk,  to  indicate  the  source  whence  such  supplementary  pas- 
sage was  tdcen.  And  in  lieu  of  the  very  erroneous  Septuagint  ver* 
^aion  of  Daniel,  Theodotion's  translation  of  that  book  was  inserted 
entire. 

3.  Further,  not  only  the  passages  wantmg  in  the  Septua^nt  were 
suppGed  by  Origen  with  the  asterisks,  as  above  noticed ;  but  also 
where  that  version  does  not  appear  accurately  to  express  the  He- 
k»rew  original,  having  noted  the  former  reading  with  an  obelus,  -r,  he 
added  the  correct  rendering  from  one  of  the  other  translators,  with  an 
^^risk  subjoined.  Concerning  the  shape  and  uses  of  the  lemniscus 
^oAhypokmniseuSf  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  there  is  so  great 
%  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
*^nnine  what  they  were.*  Dr.  Owen,  after  Montfaucon,  supposes 
;h«n  to  have  been  marks  of  better  and  rtiore  accurate  renderings. 

^Maiiti«icon,Pr»liin.  ad  Hexapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  36—42.  Hwlmef,  Velua  Tertam^n- 
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In  the  Pentateacfa,  Origen  compared  the  Samaritan  text  ^rith  te 
Hebrevr  as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their  difierences.  To 
each  of  the  translations  inserted  in  his  Hexapla  was  prefixed  an  at> 
count  of  the  author ;  each  bad  its  separate  prolegomena ;  and  the 
ample  margins  were  filled  with  notes.  A  few  fragments  of  these 
prolegomena  and  .margmal  annotations  bave  been  preserved;  but 
nothing  remains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.^ 

Smce  Origen's  time,  biblical  critics  have  distinguished  two  editicms 
or  exemplars  of  the  Septuagint  —  the  Kwijor  common  text,  with 
an  its  errors  and  imperfections,  as  it  existed  previously  to  bis  cdla- 
tbn ;  and  the  Hexaplar  text,  or  that  corrected  by  Chrigen  himself. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  was  this  great  man's  stupendous  work  buried 
'  m  a  comer  of  die  city  of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  veiy  great 
expense  of  transcribing  forty  or  fi%  volumes,  which  far  exceeded  the 
means  of  private  individuals :  and  here,  perhaps,  it  might  have  pe- 
rished in  oblivion,  if  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  had  not  discovered  ir. 
and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Cssarea, 
where  Jerome  saw  it  about  the  middle  of  the  fourtli  centiny.  As  we 
have  no  account  whatever  of  Origen's  autograph,  after  this  time,  it  i^ 
most  probable  that  it  perished  in  the  year  653,  on  the  capttsre  of  that 
city  by  the  Arabs :  and  a  few  imperfect  fiagments,  collected  bom 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Catenae  of  the  Greek  fatberst 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  a  work,  which,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  sacred  literature,  would  most  embendy  have  asasted  in  the 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

V.  As  the  Septuagint  version  had  been  read  in  the  church  bm 
iSae  commencement  of  Christianity,  so  it  continued  to  be  used  in  most 
of  the  Chreek  churches  :  and  the  text,  as  corrected  by  Orig^}  ^^ 
transcribed  for  their  use,  together  with  his  critical  marks.  Hence,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  from  the  ne^gence  qr  inaccuracy  of  copyists, 
nimierous  errors  were  mtroduced  mto  this  version,  which  rendered  a 
new  revisal  necessary :  and,  as  off  the  Greek  churches  did  not  re- 
ceive Origen's  biblical  labours  with  equal  deference,  three  principal 
recensbns  were  undertaken  neaify  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  ofier  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  was  the  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus 
about  the  year  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  with  the  whole  of 

torn  Griecunii  torn.  i.  Pre&t.  cap.  i.  sect.  i.~tii.  The  first  book  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
erudite  prefiice  is  translated  into  English  in  the  Christian  Obseryer  for  182J,  vol 
tx,  pp.  544—548. 610i-«15. 676— 6&.  746-750. 

1  The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hezftpl&)  is 
^at  of  Montfaucon,  in  two  yolumes,  folio,  Paris,  1713.  The  first  rolume  contains 
a  TeiY  valuable  preliminary  disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text  and  different  antieBt 
Greek  versions,  of  which  we  have  liberally  availed  ourselves  in  the  preceding  tnd 
Ibllowing  paffos,  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Origen's  bibHcai  labours*  aM 
some  inedited  fragments  of  Origen,  Ac  To  these  succeed  the  remains  of  toe 
Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  book  of  Psalms  inclusive.  The  secnmd  volume  com- 
prises the  rest  of  the  Hexapla  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew  lioxieons  to  the  Hexapla.  These  fr^ments  of  Ongen't 
great  work  were  reprinted  in  two  vols.  8vo.  (Lmue  1769),  by  C.  F.  Bahrdt ;  wHo^ 
edition  has  been  most  severely  criticised  by  Fisher  ud  hie  Prolusiones  de  Versioni- 
Jus  Greois  Librorum  V.  T.  Litterarbm  Hebr.  Magistris,  p.  34,  note  (tapsi©,  1772, 
^▼o.)jiti8aowbrtUtUevahjed.  -s        ;i'      t 
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Ongen's  critical  marks  :  it  was  not  only  adopted  by  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  but  was  also  deposited  in  almost  every  library.  By  fre- 
qnent  transcriptions,  however,  Ongen's  marks  or  notes  became,  in 
the  course  of  a  few.  years,  so  much  changed  as  to  be  of  litde  use,  and 
nere  finally  omitted :  this  omission  only  augmented  the  evil,  since 
even  in  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  know  what 
belonged  to  the  translators,  or  what  were  Origen's  own  corrections ; 
and  now  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  hopeless  task  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Contemporary  with  the  edition  of  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  was  the  recension  of  the  Koivij,  or  viilgate  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagim,  conducted  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  tlie  church  at  Antiocn, 
whosu&red  niart3nrdom  a.  d.  311.  He  took  tlie  Hebrew  text  for 
rhe  basb  of  his  edition,  which  was  received  in  all  tlie  eastern  churches 
from  Coostaminople  to  Antioch.  While  Lucian  was  prosecuting  his 
biblical  labours,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  undertook  a  similar 
work,  which  was  generally  received  in  the  churches  of  Egypt.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  introduced  fewer  alterations  than  Lucian ;  and 
his  edition  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  the  Exemplar  Alexandrinum.  Syn- 
rellus^  mentions  another  revisal  of  the  Septuagint  text  by  Basil  bishop 
of  Cssarea :  but  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has  long  since 
perished.  AU  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  now  extant,  as  well 
as  the  printed  editions,  are  derived  from  the  diree  recensions  above 
mentioned,  although  biblical  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  what 
particular  recension  each  manuscript  has  followed.' 

The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  learn- 
ed men :  while  some  have  elevated  it  to  an  equality  with  die  original 
H*rew,  others  have  rated  it  far  below  its  real  value.  The  great 
authority  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  certauily  gives  it  a  claim  to  a 
bis^  degree  of  consideration.  It  was  executed  long  before  die  Jews 
were  prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was  the 
means  of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance,  by  making 
known  the  types  and  prophecies  concernmg  him.  With  all  its  faults 
aod  imperfections,  therefore,  this  version  is  of  more  use  in  correcting 
the  Hebrew  text  than  any  other  that  is  extant ;  because  its  authors 
bad  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  propriety  and  extent  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  tills  distance  of  time. 
The  Septuagint,  likewise,  being  written  in  the  same  dialect  as  die 
^ew  Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was  influenced  by  it), 
ii  becomes  a  v^  important  source  of  inteqiretation :  for  not  only 
does  it  frequently  serve  to  determine  the  genuine  reading,  but  also  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages 
in  the  New  Testament^  the  true  import  of  which  could  not  be  known 
but  from  their  use  in  the  Septuagmt.^     Grotius,  Keuchenius,  Biel, 

^  OiTonosTaphia  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  Dioclefliuiuxn,  p.  203. 

3  Dr.  HoUnes  has  given  a  copious  and  interesting  account  of  the  editions  of  La* 
can  and  Hesj'chius,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  Septuagint  toxt  in  the  manuseriptt 
of  the  PenUteuch,  which  are  now  extant.    Tom.  i.  Praef.  cap.  i.  sect  viii-  ««  *«f/ 

3  In  the  EcIsgUc  Review  for  1606  (vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  337—347.)  the  reader  wiU 
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and  Schleusner  are  the  critics  who  have  most  successfully  applied  this 
rersion  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

V1L  The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard  Text 
Editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  with  the  principal 
editions  which  are  founded  upon  them.^ 

1.    COMPLUTENSIAK  TeXT,  1514. 

r^ . ^     ■     '    ■    '  > 

Mhcerp  Polyrlotty  Fol.   Gr.   Lai.  &c.  }5G^72.—Commtlini.  Fol.    Gr.  1566, 

1599, 16X6.— Wolderi.  Fol.  Gr.  1506.— Kirfferi.  Fol.  1599.  Gr.  Lat.  Slc,— Paris 

Polyghtt,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  Ac.  1629-45. 

2.  Aldine  Text,  15ia 

CepkaM.  Oct.  Gr.  1526.— fferra^f,',-.  Fol  Gr.  1545.— Bry/tit^eri.  Oct.  Gr.  1550. 
•^Weckeld  lUred.  Fol.  Gr.  1597. 

3.  Roman  or  Vatican  Text,  1587. 

Wtdtoni  Polyglotta,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1657.— .Voriiii.  Fol.  Gr.  LaL  1628. — Dani- 
U.  Qto.  et  Oct.  Gr.  1653, 1665, 168.3.— C/ii«/»ri.  Oct.  Gr.  1697.— Bo«*.  Gr. 
Qto.  1769.— Aft/«i.  Oct.  Gr.  1725.— /JcmecfM.  Oct.  Gr.  1730,  1757.— JftrcAtMn. 
Oct.  Gr.  1759  — ffo/wiwii.  Fol.  Gr.  1798,  Ac.  The  editions  prmted  at  Oxjori^ 
Oct.  Gr.  1805, 1817.— Ka/pte,  1819. 

4.  The  Alexandrian  Text,  1707.9-1»-20. 

Breitingtri,  Qto.  Gr.  17dO-33.-*A«t)Mcc»  Bihlia  QuadrUingida.  FoL  Gr.Lat^c 
1750. 


Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which 
have  issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the 
notice  of  the  biblical  student*  Most  of  them  contain  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Old ;  but  as  the  principal  editions  of  the 
former  have  already  been  described,^  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Grseca ;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbum.  In  -JBibliis 
Polyglottis  Compluti  editis,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  several  manuscripts,  which  the  edi- 
tors neglected  to  describe  ;  they  have  frequently  been  charged  with  havin|F  altered 
the  -Greek  text,  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  tae  Vul- 
gate version,  and  with  having  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septua- 
gint version  from  other  Greek  interpreters. — For  a  further  account  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglott,  see  p.  115.  of  Part  I.  of  this  volume. 

%  TLoLvra  ra  xar'  s^v/ytv  xakov^sva  Bi/^Xia  6etag  ^vjXa^tj  7^091}^  ^aikouac 
«  xai  v6as,  —  SacrcB  Scriptur®  Veteris  Novajque  omnia.  Venetiis, 
1518,  small  foho. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manutius ;  it 
was  executed  under  the  care  of  his  father-in-law,  Andreas  Asulanus.  The  text 
was  compiled  from  numerous  antient  MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion  that 
in  many  instances  it  follows  the  readings  of  Aquila's  version,  Instead  of  those  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  b}^  Bishop  Walton  to  be 
jnuch  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Folyglott,  to  which  it  is  actually  prior 
in  point  of  time ;  for  though  the  Folyglott  boars  date  1514 — 1517,  it  was  not  pub- 
Itfhed  nntil  the  year  1522.  Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Qplomiea  concur  in  speaking 
very  highly  of  the  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

find  many  examples  adduced,  confirming  the  remarks  above  offered,  concomin^ 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

1  This  notice  is  chiefly  taken  from  Masch  and  Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263—304.  In  pp.  30&— 323.  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  editions  of  detached  books  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  describe. 

»  See  pp.  12fr-137.  supra. 
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3.  Ti)^  0810$  rjo^^,  ^'oXoio^  ^T)Xee^Y|  xeti  v€a(  cMrovrou  Dirmfle  Scrip* 
turae  Vetcria  Novceque  omnia.  Argentor^ti,  apuU  Wolphium  Ce- 
phalseum,  1526,  4  vols.  8to. 

This  edJticm  is  of  great  rarity  ;  the  foarth  volume  contains  the  New  Testament. 
It  (bOovs  the  text  of  Aldus,  and  is  not  only  well  and  correctly  printed,  bat  poe» 
•e«es  the  additional  merit  of  jadicious  punctuation.  Though  the  chapters  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  text  is  not  divided  into  verses ;  and  a  space  is  left  at  tne  beffinnin^ 
of  each  chapter  tor  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  The  apocryphal  books,  and 
a  smaU  but  valuable  collection  of  various  readings,  are  added  in  this  edition  by  the 
editor  John  Looicerus,  a  disciple  and  follower  of  the  illustrious  rotbrmer,  Dr. 
Msxtm  Luther.  Copies  of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  having  the 
date  of  1529.  They  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning  of 
the  pre&oe  being  altered,  the  name  of  Lonicorus  omittedf  and  that  of  Jerome  sub- 
stituted for  Lather,  with  a  new  title  page. 

4.  Tiis  ^SMS  r^apris^  ^oKouag  SrikaSri  xou  vutg  wKcv/rou  DivinoB  Scrip- 
tiij«,  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  omnia,  innumeris  locie  nunc  de- 
mum,  et  optiraorum  librorum  collatione  et  doctorum  virorum  opera, 
multo  quam  unquam  emendatiora,  in  lucem  edita.  Cum  Cies.  Ma- 
jest,  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basileie,  per  Joannem 
Hervagium,  1545,  folio. 

In  th£s  rare  and  little  known  edition  the  text  of  Lonicerus  is  obiofly  followed  ; 
it  is  said  to  surpass  in  correctness  both  the  Strasburg  and  Venetian  editions,  and 
also  has  some  valaable  various  readings.  The  preface  was  written  by  Melanc* 
ihon. 

5.  Biblia  Gra^a,  GroBca  et  Latina.  • .  •  Basileie,  per  Nicbolaum 
Brylingenim.     1550,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a  distinct  title  page 
which  is  printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  columns  ; 
the  £>rmer  from  the  Aldine  text,  the  latter  from  the  Vulgate  as  printed  in  tha 
Compliitenflian  Polyglott.  The  type,  though  rather  too  smaD  to  be  road  with  ease^ 
is  proQoiineed  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and  neat. 

6.  H  eceXoua  ^10^11x7} ,  xara  fou^  E/?JofJi'7]xovra  ^C  au^fvrio^  Huo'rou  E^ 
'"X?^  Ajx»^^«wf  gx^odfitfo.  —  Vetus  Testamentum  Greccura,  juxta  LXX 
interpretes,  studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Carafae,  ope  virorum  doctorum 
adjutiy  cum  prefatione  et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.  Romte  ex  Typogra- 
phia  Francisci  Zannetti,  1580,  folio. 

A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it  arc  of  two ' 
dates;  — some,  with  m.  d.  lxxxvi,  as  they  originally  appeared,  and  others  with 
fiis  date  of  m.  d.  lxxxvxi,  the  figure  i.  lyLving  b.eon  suosequently  added  with  a 
pea.  The  latter  copies  are  most  commonly  mot  with,  and  hence  this  edition  is 
Qsoally  dated  1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 
prehaunary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently  added),  entitled 
Ofrrigtnda  in  notationibus  PseUterii.  This  last  mentioned  leaf  is  not  found  in 
the  copies  bearing  the  date  of  1586,  which  also  want  the  privilege  of  pope  Sixtus 
V.  dated  May  9th,  1567,  at  whose  request  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  under- 
taken by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  aided  by  Antonio  Agelli,  Peter  Morus,  Fulvio 
Ursino,  Robert  Bellarmin,  Cardinal  Sirlet  and  others.  The  celebrated  Codex 
Vttieanus  1209  (described  in  pp.  74—77.  of  Part  I.  of  this  volume),  was  the  bos-is 
of  the  Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed ;  bat  the  editors  did  not 
exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS.,  having  changed  both  the  orthography  and  read- 
ings whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be  faulty.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Drs. 
Hody  and  Grabe,  Eicnhorn,  Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics ;  though  the  late 
Dr.  Holmes  has  contended  that  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
fiJifk  MS.  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout.  The  first  fortyrsix  chapters 
of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees  bein* 
obliterated  from  the  Vntican  raanuscript  through  extreme  age,  the  editors  are  said 
to  hs^e  supplied  this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  tl\e  Septuagint,  from 
t  Grecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bossarion's  library,  and  from  another 
"wluch  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great  was  the  agreement  between 
the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  tran- 
eitJher  th«  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  cxiny.    Various  read- 
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uup  are  given  to  each  chapter.  This  ediHoo  eontaini  tbe  Oreak  text  oaly.  In 
1(^,  Flaminio  Nobili  pnnted  at  Rome  in  folio,  Vttus  TestamaUum  SeaauUn 
LXX.  Latine  Rtdditum,  Thia  Lalin  version  waa  not  compoaed  by  him^bnt  com- 
piled out  of  the  fragments  of  the  antient  Latin  tnmslations,  especiaUy  the  Old 
ttalie.  It  is  a  splendid  volume,  and  of  considerable  raritjr.  The  Roman  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paria  in  1G28,  in  three  folio  volumes,  entitled  BihUA  Smts  LXX. 
Interpretum  Graei  et  Latine,  opera  et  studio  Joannis  Morini.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  «aid  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  Thia  reprint  is  in  great  re- 
quest, not  only  for  the  neatneas  and  correctness  of  its  execution,  but  also  for  the 
learned  notes  which  accompany  it.  Somecopiee  are  occasionally  met  witb,dited 
ParisiUj  Piget  1641,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct 
editions.  De  Buro  however  says  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition,  with 
a  new  title  page,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  had  purchased  the  unsold 
Copies. 

7.  T^  0sra$  T^a^iic,  vaXaia^  5ijXa^  xoi  y&me^  aarav^-ou  Divinae  Scrip- 
turcB,  nempe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testament i,  omnia  ....  Francofurti 
apud  AndretB  Wechelii  Heere'des,  1597,  folio. 

Thia  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagius,  the  errors  of  the  latter  being  pre- 
viously corrected.  It  has  a  collection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  the  Com- 
plutensian,  Antwerp,  Strasburgh,  fmd  Roman  editions.  Morinus  chargea  the  editor, 
(who  is  supposed  to  have  beenrrancis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylberffius)  with  aban- 
doning tho  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  m  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting  the  Complutensian  text 
in  its  stead.    It  is  very  neatly  printed  on  elear  types,  and  is  divided  into  verses. 

8.  *H  araXflua  Aio^yixt}  xiwa  Toug  EiS(5oj*iixovra.  Vetus  Testamentum 
Greecimi  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum.  Londini  excudebat 
Rogerus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both  in  quarto  and 
in  octavo.  Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  size,  vis.  in  quarto,  though  the  pa- 
per be  different.  It  professes  to  follow  the  Sixtine  edition  ',  but  this  is  not  the 
fact ;  the  editors  having  altered'  and  interpolated  the  text  in  several  placc^^  ^ 
order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  modern  versions.  The  errors 
of  this  edition  have  been  retained.  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1(k)3,  ^vo 
with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop  Pearson  (wlroae  initials  are  at  the  end} : 
and  2.  In  the  very  neat  Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  ro- 
lumes  8vo.  (including  tlie  Liturgy  in  Greex  and  the  Now  Testament.)  Field  s 
edition  was  counterfeited,  page  for  pa|^,  by  John  Hayes  a  printer  at  Cambridge. 
who  executed  an  edition  in  1()^4,  to  which  he  put  Field's  name  and  the  diUe  ot 
1665.  The  fraud  however  may  easily  be  detected  by  comparing  the  two  editions  -. 
the  typography  of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  being  very  superior  to  that  of  Havrs 
The  genuine  Cambridge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in  1()83,  in  112ni« 
witliout  the  Greek  Testament.  The  editing  of  it  is  commonly,  but  erroacouslv 
ascribed  to  Leuaden.  The  omission  of  Bishop  Pearaon's  initials  at  the  end  of  tlif 
preface  has  caused  the  latter  to  be  attributed  to  Lensden.  The  book  is  neatly,  but 
very  incorrectly,  printed  in  two  columns,  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  Apo- 
cryphal books,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  *H  noXcua  Aia^t)xrj,  xara  rouf  fijSJofAijxovTa.  Vetus  Testamentum 
Grtecum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum,  cum  libris  Ap^wrv- 
phifl,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romee  editum,  et  Anglicamun  Loii- 
dini  excusum.     Lipsfie,  1097,  8vo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluver  and  Tho.  Klumpf ;  t]iou;!li 
inferior  to  the  London  and  Amsterdam  editions  in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  rrry 
&r  superior  to  them  in  point  of  correctness.  The  prolegomena  of  John  Frickiiis 
prefixed  to  it,  contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
Version,  which  is  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Vetus  Testamentum  Gr«cum,  ex  versione  LXX.  Interpretiiin. 
ex  antiquissimo  MS.  Godice  Alexandrino  accurate  descriptum,  et 
ope  aliorum  exemplarium  ac  priscorum  scriptorum,  praesertim  vero 
Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origenians,  emendatum  atque  suppletum,  a<J 
ditia  8«»pe  asteriscorum  et  obelonim  signis,  summa  cora  edidit  Joan- 
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MS  Ernestui  Grabe,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  17OT,  1709,  1719,  1720.    4 
vob.  folio,  and  8  toIb.  8vo. 

This  ^lendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
now  depoeited  in  the  Britieh  Museum.  Though  Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whole 
ibr  the  preae,  yet  he  only  lived  to  publish  the  Octateueh,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  tho  foho  edition,  in  1707,  and  the  fourth,  containing  the  metrical  books,  in  170(K 
The  eecond  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books,  was  edited  bv  Francis  Lee, 
M.  D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719 ;  and  the  third  volume,  including 
the  prophetical  books,  bv  W.  Wigan,  S.  T.  D.,  in  1730.  This  edition  gives  a  fair 
representation  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it 
wu  defectire  and  incorrect,  the  passages  supplied  and  corrected  readings  are 
^vea,  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from  the  Complutensian  edi- 
tion, in  a  smaller  character  *Iian  that  employed  in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections 
being  printed  in  the  margin.  The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Grabe  contain  a  treasure 
of  ncfed  criticism.  Dr.  Grabe  designed  to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this 
work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  compouing  them.  After  the  folio  sheets 
Were  sCroek  off,  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over-run  into  an  octavo  form,  to  pre- 
vent tke  book  from  being  piratically  printed  in  Germany. 

11.  'H  IlaXaia  Aiodtjxii  xara  roug  eS^ojxr^xovTa.  Vctus  Testamentum 
ex  Fersione  Septuaginta  inteqiretum  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum 
Romse  editam,  accuratiesime  denuo  recognitum  ;  una  cum  schoIiiM 
ejiudem  editionis,  variis  Manuscriptonim  Codicum  Veterumque  Ex* 
cmplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  fragmentis  versionum  Aquilte,  Sym- 
machi,  et  Theodotionis.  Summa  cura  cdidit  Latabertus  Bos.  Frone- 
querte.  1709.  4to. 

Aa  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  e<rtecmed.  The  preface 
of  the  editor,  professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism,  together  with  an  account  of  the  precedingr 
princira]  editions.  Bos's  text  was  reprinted  at  Amiterdam  in  two  Bvo.  void,  under 
(he  emtorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  some  various  rcaduijrR  from  some 
MS8.  at  Leyden,  which  however  are  of  no  great  critical  value. 

12.  *H  naXoua  ^lajdnx^  xara  rou^  E/8($c/jiT]xovra.  Vetus  Testamentum 
fx  versione  Septuaginta  Intepretum,  olim  ad  (idem  Codicis  MS. 
Alexandrini  summo  studio  et  incredibili  diligentia  exprcssum,  eiuen- 
d'dtum  et  soppletum  a  Joanne  Ernesti  Grabio,  S.  T.  P.  Nunc  rero 
cxemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd.  Lectionibtis  var.  nee 
noQ  criticis  dissertation! bus  illustratum  insigniterque  locupletatum, 
snoma  cura  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus  Breitinger,  Tiguri  Helvetionim. 
1730-1-2.  4  Yols.  4to. 

The  contents  of  this  edition  are  minutely  described  by  Masch,  who  states  it  to 
be  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grebe's  text,  to  which  the  various  readings  of  the  Ro- 
■oa  or  Vatican  edition  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  beauty  of  its  tv- 
F/?rapky  and  paper,  and  its  critical  value  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly 
.TTifiiable :  it  is  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be 
tiie  best  edition  of  the  Septoagint  ever  printed. 

13.  *H  IlaXaja  AiaArpni  xara  rouf  SjS^o/Mf)xovra.  Vetus  Testamentum 
Gnpcum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum  Libris  Apo- 
cryphis,  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  RomcB  editum  et  aliquoties 
recogttitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones  recen- 
^it,  et  potiores  quasdam  Codices  Alexandrini  et  aliorum  lectiones 
▼ariantes  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Reineccius.  Lipsi®,  1730.  8vo. 
1757.  8vo.  edit,  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  toor  small.  The  Apo- 
cryphal books  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

14.  *H  noXoia  Aio^tpw).  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  versione  Septua- 
ginta Interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum  ex  optimis 
codicibus  impressum.  Accesserunt  Libri  Apocryphi.  Halan,  sump- 
tibuB  Orphanotropkei.     1759.  l2mo. 
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An  aditkm  of  mora  promiBe  tbm  ezeciition.  Much  denotmoeft  it  ss  tery  ineor- 
ract,  and  eays,  that  instead  of  Iteing  taken  from  the  beet  codices  (as  the  editor  pro* 
feiies),  or  editions,  it  agrees  with  the  London,  Cambridgei  and  Leipsic  editions. 

15.  Vetus  Test  amentum  Gnscum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus,  edicfit 
RobertUB  Holmes,  D.  D.  Decanus  TVintoniensis.  Oxonii,  e  tjpo- 
graphio  Clarendoniano.  1798,  folio. 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grtecum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Editionem, 
a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.  T.  P.  inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus  Pansonii, 
S.  T.  B.  Tomus  secuudus.  Oxonii,  e  typographio  Clarendouiauo. 
1818.  folio. 

To  the  nniTersity  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giy'ing  to  the  pablic  this  va- 
luable and  splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version.  In  the  year  1788.  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Winchester,  circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the 
MSB.  of  that  version  known  to  be  extant.  These  being  hberailjjr  sapported  by  pab- 
lic and  private  patrons,  Dr.  H.  published  annual  accounts  of  ms  collations,  wnich 
amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  1795  he  pub- 
lished, in  foUo,  two  Latin  epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens 
of  his  proposed  work ;  and  in  17U8  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  i.  containing  the 
book  of  Genesis :  part  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Lieviticus,  was  published  in 
1601 ;  and  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  which  complete  the  first  vo- 
lume, in  1804.  The  date  of  1798,  therefore,  in  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  is 
not  strictly  correct.  A  general  preface  to  this  volume,  m  four  chapters,  discusseji 
the  history  of  the  Kotvi;,  or  common  text  of  the  ^eptua^int  Version,  and  its  various 
corrections;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  edition  ((eleven  of  whidi  were 
written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  small  letters) ;  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  printed  editions  of  tlie  LXX.,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Grwk 
writers  quoted  in  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  antient  readings,  aiitl  of 
the  several  antient  versions,  viz.  the  Old  Italic  or  Antchieronjmian  Latin,  t'le 
Coptic,  Sahidic,  Syriac  (made  from  the  Greektext),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Anneiiinn, 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  tlie  Pentateuch  have  been 
extracted.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  furnished  with  a  short  prefa'^*!  and  .m 
appendix  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  eleven  pao^es  of  addenda  ct  emendni'di. 
Dr.  Holmes  also  published  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text "f 
Theodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pentateuch,  a  iVvr 
monthsbefore  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a  strong  and  beautifiil  type,  after 
the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of  1587 ;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  Comnlutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  arr. 
constantly  noted.  The  various  lections  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On 
Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  afler  a  considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  pub- 
lication of  this  important  work  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  A.  M.  non' 
B.  D.)  under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  completed  in  1H18.  It 
comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
inclusively ;  the  several  fasciculi  of  which  were  puhli.9hed  in  the  following  oniiT. 
viz.  Joshua  in  1810;  Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812;  1  Kings  in  1813;  and  tlie  fivo 
remaining  books  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  bein^  printed  off  in  \ht 
darly  part  of  1818.  Two  portions  of  the  third  volume,  containing'  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  Psalms,  have  recently  been  published.  The  plan,  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Holmea,  has  been  followed  by  his  learned  successor ;  whose  continuation  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentateuch.  The  re<i<lv'r 
will  find  a  copious  and  very,  interesting  critique  on  the  first  volume  of  this  mzz- 
nificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p|>.  85—00,  214—2*21, 
267—274,  337—348  ;  and  of  the  second  volume  in  the  Classical  Joornal,  vol.  ii 
pp.  475—479,  and  vol.  xix.  367—37^. 

.  16.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grtecum  ex  Versione  LXX.  secundum 
Exemplar  Vattcanum  Romse  editum.  Accedunt  Farisa  Lectiones  e 
Codice  Alexandrino  necnon  Introductio  J.  B.  Carpzovii.  Oxoniii  « 
typographio  Clarendoniano.  1817.  6  foIs.  Svo. 

17.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum, 
juxta  Exemplar  Vaticanum,  ex  Editione  Holmesii  et  Lamberti  Bos. 
Londini,  in  iQdibus  Valpia^is.  1819.  8to. 
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This  elegcntly  executed  voloine  is  an  ornament  to  any  library.  It  is  very  cor* 
rectly  printed,  and  (which  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  students  in  preference  to 
the  incorrect  Cambridge  and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text,)  its  price  is 
10  reasonable  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one. 

Vin.  The  importaiice  of  tlie  Septuagint,  in  the  criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,*  vnll 
justify  the  length  of  the  preceding  account  of  that  celebrated  version  : 
It  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  tlic  other  antient  Greek  transla- 
tions, which  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  ;  viz.  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  and  the  three  anonymous  versions, 
usually  cited  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  from  which  Dri- 
ven compiled  his  Tretrapla  and  Hexapla. 

1.  The  version  ofAquUa.  —  The  author  of  tliis  translation  was  a 
fiative  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  who  flourished  in  llie  second  century  of 
'he  Christian  asra :  he  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  and  having  renounced 
Chnstianity,  he  undertook  his  version  to  oblige  the  Jews,  who  then 
began  to  be  disgusted  with  the  Septuagint  as  being  too  paraphrastic. 
It  is  certain  that  he  lived  during  die  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
and  that  his  translation  was  executed  before  the  year  160 ;  as  it  is 
cited  both  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  and  by 
ireiiaeus  between  die  years  170  and  176.  The  version  of  Aqaila  is 
extremely  literal,  and  is  made  without  any  regard  to  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  language  :  it  is  however  of  considerable  importance  m  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  serves  to  show  the  readings 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  his  time.  Professor  Dathe  has 
collated  several  passages  from  this  transladon,  and  has  applied  them 
to  the  illustradon  of  the  prophet  Hosea.^  The  fragments  of  Aquila 
acdof  the  other  Greek  versions  were  collected  and  published,  first 
by  Flaminio  Nobili  in  his  notes  to  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint, and  after  him  by  Drusius,  in  his  Vetervm  Interpretum  Graco-' 
TumFragm^ita  (Amheim,  1622,  4to.)  J*  and  also  by  Montfaucon 
in  his  edition  of  Origen's  Hexapla  above  noticed.  According  to 
Jerome,  Aquila  published  two  editions  of  his  version,  the  second  of 

^  '^  The  Book/'  says  the  profound  critic  Michaelie,  "  most  necessary  to  be  read 
asd  oaderstood  by  every  man  who  studies  the  New  Testament,  is  without  doubt, 
'kf  Septuagint ;  which  alone  has  been  of  more  service  than  all  the  passages  from 
I  he  profane  authors  collected  together.  It  should  be  read  in  the  public  schools  by 
thcee  who  are  destined  for  the  church,  should  form  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lec- 
forp6  at  the  university,  and  be  the  constant  companion  of  an  expositor  of  the  New 
TesUmenU"  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  — "  About  the  year 
IJ'^o;*  cays  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (speaking  of  his  biblical  labours),  <'  I  beffan  to  read  the 
^<'ptuacriiit  regularly,  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  more  fully  with  the  phraseology 
<'f  the  New  Testament.  Tht  study  cf  this  version  served  more  to  exvand  and  ilTu' 
iiiiuitc  my  mind  than  all  the  theological  works  /  had  ever  consultea.  I  had  pro- 
recdod  but  a  short  way  in  it,  before  I  was  convinced  that  the  prejudices  against  it 
were  utterly  unfounded ;  and  that  it  was  of  ineaUvIablt  advarUage  towards  a  fro- 
P*r  undtrstanding  of  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture"  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  General  Preface,  p.  xv. 

^Diesertatio  Philologico-Critica  in  Aquilte  Reltquias  Interpretationis  Hosee, 
I'ipsic,  1757, 4to.)  ;  which  is  reprinted  in  pp.  1.  et  sec^.  of  RosenmQller's  Collection 
'^riiis  ^  Opnscola  ad  Crisin  et  Interpretationem  Vetens  Testamenti,"  Lipsis^,  1796, 
cvo. 

3  This  work  of  Dnuriua's  is  also  to  be  Ibund  in  the  sixth  volome  of  Bishop  Wal- 
ton's Polygkitt. 
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which  was  tlie  most  literal :  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Jews'  imii^ogues,  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Novel  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian. 

2.  Theodoiion  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  an  Ebionite  or  semi*Christian.  He  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Aquila,  and  his  translation  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  Dialc^ue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  which  was  composed  about 
the  year  160.  The  version  of  Theodotion  holds  a  middle  rank  be- 
tween the  servile  closeness  of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Syinnia- 
ehus :  It  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  the  Septuagint  made  after  the  orii;;!- 
nal  Hebrew,  and  supplies  some  deficiencies  in  the  Septuagint ;  but 
where  he  translates  without  help,  he  evidently  shows  himself  to  hav^ 
been  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew.  Theodotion's  translation 
of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  churches,  a^ 
being  deemed  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint  of  which  a 
few  fragments  only  remain. 

3.  Symfnachus^  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  was  a 
^emi-Christian  or  Ebionite  :  for  tlie  account  given  of  him  by  Epi* 
phanius  (that  he  was  first  a  Samaritan,  then  a  Jew,  next  a  Christian, 
and  last  of  all  an  Ebionite)  is  generally  disregarded  as  unvvorttiy  of 
credit.  Concerning  the  precise  time  when  he  flourished,  learned 
men  are  of  different  oi)inions.  Epiphanes  places  him  under  the 
reign  of  Coramodus  II.  an  imaginary  emperor :  Jerome,  however, 
expressly  states  that  his  translation  appeared  after  that  of  Theodo- 
tion :  and  as  Symmachus  was  evidently  unknown  to  Irensus,  who 
cites  the  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  it  is  probable  that  the 
date  assigned  by  Jerome  is  the  true  one.  Montfaucon  accordingly 
places  Synmiachus  a  short  time  after  Theodotion,  tliat  is,  about  the 
year  200.  The  version  of  Symmachus,  who  appears  to  have  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  it  revised,  is  by  no  means  so  literal  as  that 
of  Aquila ;  he  wa;s  certainly  much  better  acquainted  with  the  lavi'S 
of  interpretation  than  the  latter,  and  has  endeavoured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  render  the  Hebrew  idioms  with  Greek  precision.  Bauer^ 
and  Morus^  have  given  specimens  of  die  utility  of  this  version  for  il- 
lustrating both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Dr.  Owen  has  print- 
ed the  whole  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  die  book  of  Genesis,  according  to 
die  Septuagint  version,  togeUier  with  the  Greek  translations  of  Aquila, 
Theododon,  and  Symmachus,  in  columns,  in  order  to  show  their  re- 
spective agreement  or  discrepancy.  This  we  are  obliged  to  omit, 
on  account  of  its  length ;  but  the  following  observations  of  tliat  emi- 
nent critic  on  their  rdative  merits  (founded  on  an  accurate  compari- 
son of  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew,  whence 
they  were  made,)  are  too  valuable  to  be  disregarded.     He  remark-s 

1.  With  respect  to  Aquila,  (1)  That  his  translation  is  ck)se  and 
servile  —  aboimding  in  Hebraisms  —  and  scrupulously  conformable 
to  the  letter  of  the  text.  (2)  That  the  auUior,  notwithstanding  he 
meant  to  disgrace  and  overturn  the  version  of  die  Seventy,  yet  did 

1  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  277,  278. 

2  Acroases  Hermeneutica»,  torn.  ii.  pp.  127, 128. 
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Dot  sonipie  to  make  use  of  it,  and  freqaentfy  to  borrow  his  express 
sbos  frcin  h. 

2.  With  respect  to  Theodotion,  (1)  That  he  made  great  use  of 
tbe  two  fin-mer  verskMos  —  following  sometimes  the  diction  of  (he 
one,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  other  —  nay,  dten  commixing  diem 
bodi  together  in  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same  verse ;  and  (2) 
That  he  did  not  keep  so  strictly  and  closelv  to  the  version  of  )he  oe- 
renty,  as  some  have  unwarily  represented/  He  borrowed  laigely  from 
dial  c^  Aquila  ;  but  adapted  it  to  his  own  style.  ^  And  as  his  style 
was  amihr  to  that  of  the  lxx.,  Origen,  perhaps  for*  the  sake  of  uni- 
fomutf ,  supplied  the  additions  inserted  m  the  Hexapla  cbiefy  from 
thisVeraon. 

3.  WA  respect  to  Symmachus,  (1)  That  his  version,  though  con" 
ose,  is  free  axui  paraphrastic  —  regarding  the  sense,  rather  man  the 
ivords,  of  the  original ;  (2)  That  he  often  borrowed  from  tbe  three 
other  versions  —  but  much  oftener  from  those  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors ifaan  from  the  Septuagint :  and,  (3)  It  is  observed  by  IMbnt- 
iaucon,'  that  he  kept  close  to  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  never  intro- 
duced any- thing  from  the  Septuagint,  that  was  not  to  be  found  m  his 
Hdurew  copy :  But  it  evidendy  appears  from  ver.  20. — where  we 
read  Ml  ST^vvsra  ouru^*- that  either  the  observation  is  folse,  or  that 
the  copy  he  used  was  different  from  the  present  Hebrew  co{Mes* 
He  3Qth  verse  has  also  a  reading  —  it  may  perhaps  be  an  inter- 
poiaiion— to  which  there  is  nothing  answerable  in  the  Hebrew,  or 
in  aoy  other  of  die  Greek  versions.' 

4,  5,  6.  — The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called  the 
fpkf  mtA,  and  seifeath  versions,  derive  their  names  from  the  order 
in  which  Origen  disposed  them  in  his  cohunns.  The  author  of  the 
nvA  version  was  evidendy  a  Christian  :  for  he  renders  Habakkuk 
ui.  13.  {Thou  vfentest  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  thy  people f  even 
for  At  ddivercmce  of  thine  anointed  ones*)  in  the  foUowmg  manner : 
ClnX^  rw  ifuttai  4-ov  Xaov  4w  ^  Iii^ou  rou  X^ufrou  (fop.  i.  e.  Thou 
teakst  forth  to  save  thf  people  through  Jesus  thy  Christ.  The  dates 
of  Aese  three  verdons  are  evidendy  subsequent  to  those  of  Aquila, 
Tbeodoticm,  and  Symmachus:  from  the  fragments  collected  by 
Mo^uGcxi,  it  appears  that  they  all  contained  the  Psalms  and 
nnnor  [»ophets ;  the,^  and  sixm  fiuther  comprised  the  Pentateuch 
and  Song  of  Solomon;  and  from  some  fragments  of  the^A  and 
setenA  rerfoooa  found  by  Brans  in  a  Syriac  Hexaplar  manuscript 
at  P^ris,  it  appears  that  diey  also  contained  the  two  books  of  Kings* 
Baoor  b  of  opinion  that  the  audior  of  the  seventh  versicxi  was  a  Jew* 

^  ThtoAaldonj  «pi  in  catena  com  Izz  tnnslatoribui  ftcit.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Mar- 
eeO.  Lieet  anlem  Theodotio  Ixx  Interprotum  yeatigio  fere  lemper  hereat,  &^, 
Motid.  Fn^l.  in  Hazapl.  p.  57. 

a  Ea  taniBfi  eantela.  vt  nettfaicimi  azemplar  onicam  aequeodum  aibi  proponent ; 
jiee  ^uidpiaiD  ex  editiooe  tOv  O.  nbl  com  Hebraico  non  qnadrabat,  in  interpretap 
(kmem  stuun  refanderet.  Pnelim.  in  Hezapl.  p.  54. 

3  Owen  OD  the  Septuagint,  pp.  lSH-^126.  ,   . 

4  AKbbUiop  i9«ireoBi0'a  Tenton.  The  avUionaed  Enslish  transhtion  rana 
thne:— ^'Thottwenteet  forth  fi>r  the aalvation  of  thy  people,  evM  Ibr  aahadoa 
vithtlyneuohited." 
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IX*  iMndM  thio  fitynfiiia  c^  die  pieoedioc  tntieDi  vonioBSi 
taken  bom  Qrigen's  Hexapla,  there  are  found  in  the  margiiis  of  the 
toumscripts  oS  the  Septoapnt  some  additional  marks  or  notes,  cod- 
tauaiog  various  renderings  in  Gredc  of  some  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament :  these  are  cited  as  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and 
Hellenistic  versions,  and  as  the  version  of  some  anonymous  amhor. 
The  probable  meanmg  of  these  references  it  may  not  be  improper 
brieqr  to  notice. 

1.  The  Heirew  (^  Zfigatnc)  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the 
transIationofAquila,  who  closely  and  hterally  followed  the  Hebrew 
text :  but  this  idea  is  refuted  by  Montfaueon  and  Bauer,  who  remark 
that,  after  the  reference  to  the  Hebrew,  a  reading  follows,  most 
widely  diftring  from  Aquila's  rendering.  Bauer  more  probably  coo- 
jectures  that  the  reference  h  EjSpwc  daiotes  the  Hebrew  text  irom 
which  die  Septuagtnt  version  differs. 

2.  Under  the  name  of  the  Syrian  (h  Zvfo;)  are  intended  the  firag* 
m^Bts  of  the  Greek  version  made  by  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
standnople,  from  the  very  popular  Latin  translation  of  Jerome,  vdio  is 
supposed  to  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Syrian,  from  his  long 
residence  on  the  confines  of  Sjma.  He  is  thus  espressly  styled  by 
llieodore  of  MqfMuestia  in  a  passage  dted  by  I^otius  in  hb  B3)lio* 
theca.^ 

3.  The  Samariiam  (r»  XofiAjfrnxov^  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
fragments  of  a  Gredc  version  of  die  liebreo-^uxiaritan  text,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  antient  Greek  scholiast  so  often  eked  by  Flaminio 
N(MK,  and  in  the  Greek  Scholia  appended  to  the  Roman  editioD  of 
the  SeptaaginC  Conaderable  doubts,  however,  exist  cooceriiiDg  the 
identic  of  this  supposed  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  text;  ^ribich, 
if  it  ever  existed,  &shop  Walton  thinks,  must  be  long  po^rior  ia 
date  to  die  SeptuagtnL* 

4.  It  is  not  known  to  which  version  or  author  the  citation 
I  EXXifWMK,  or  die  Hellenistic,  refers:  —  The  mark  h  AXKog,  <^ 
i  Ai/Bwiygou^  denotes  some  unknown  anonymous  authn*. 

Before  we  conclude  the  present  account  of  the  antient  CSreek 
vorsoons  of  the  Oid  Testament,  it  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the 
translation  preserved  m  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  containing  the 
Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song  of  Sokmion,  Eodesiastes^  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel.  The  existence  of 
this  T^on,  which  was  fgr  a  long  time  btnried  among  other  Kteniy 
treasures  depoated  in  the  above-mentiQaed  library,  was  first  anouno 
ed  by  Zanetd  and  Bongbvaoni  in  their  catalogue  of  its  manmcripts. 
The  Pentateuch  was  published  in  three  parts,  by  M.  AmfiioB,  ai 
Erlai^,  1790, 1791,  8vo. :  and  die  remiumng  books  by  M.  Vtllmsoo 
at  Strasbuigh,  1784,  8vo.  The  original  manuscript,  M(»reI&isof 
epinkfti,  was  executed  m  die  14thcentury ;  and,  the  numerous  errors 
di^overable  in  it,  prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  nmograph  d*die  trans* 
latar.  By  whom  thjs  version  was  made,  4s  «  questkm  yet  undeter^ 
tthied.    Merdli  thiAs  ite  audior  was  a  Jew ;  Annaon  styposes  ttffl 
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tb  lave  been  «  Ckristian  monk,  aod  perhapi  i  natiiw  of  SfM ;  and 
Bauer,  after  Zeigler,  conjectarea  him  to  have  hetok  a  Christian  eraiii«< 
marian  of  Constantinople,  vrho  had  been  taiq^t  Hebrew  by  a  West* 
em  Jew.  Whoever  the  translator  was,  his  sQrle  evidently  shows  bun 
10  have  beaa  deeply  skilled  in  the  different  d^ects  of  the  Greek  lan« 
guage,  and  to  have  been  conversant  with  the  Greek  poets*  Equal^jr 
uncertain  is  the  date  when  this  version  was  composed :  Eicnom« 
Baner,  and  several  odier  eminent  biblical  wrtters,  place  it  between 
the  ixAi  and  tenth  centuries :  the  kite  Dr.  Hofanes  «ipposed  die  au^ 
thor  of  it  to  have  been  some  HeOenisdc  Jew,  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centimes.  ^Nothing  can  be  more  completely  hBpjpyj  or 
more  jodidoas,  than  the  idea  adopted  by  this  author,  of  renderu^  the 
Hebrew  text  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  the  Chaldee  in  its  corres-^ 
{Knding  Doric.'^  Dr.  Holmes  has  inserted  extracts  bom  this  version 
ID  his  edition  of  the  Septaagmt«* 
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^  3.  ON  THE  ANTI^NT  ORIENTAL  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

L  Steiac  Versions.  *-  Notice  of  the  8yriac  Manttscripts  hrofight. 
from  LuUa  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr^  Buchanan;  —  EdUio§^  of  the  8yn 
riae  Versi4m  ;  —  II.  Arabic  Versions,  and  Editions  ;^^  III,  Other 
Oriental  Versions.  —  1.  Persian  Versions ;  ^^2,  Eqtptian  Fcr- 
sions;^^^  Btbiopic  or  Abyssinian  Version;  —  4»  Ahkenian 
Version  ;-^$,  Sclavonic,!^  Old  Russian  Version. 

I-  SYRIA  being  visited  at  a  very  e^ly  period  by  the  preachers  of 
tbe  Christiaa  fiuth,  several  translatbns  oi  the  sacred  voluate  were 
nude  imo  tbe  knguage  of  that  countiy.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  tbe  PesehUo  or  Literal  (Vertio  Simplex),  as  it  is  usually 
caBed,  oo  account  of  its  very  close  adherence  to  tbe  Hebrew  text, 
bm  which  it  was  immediately  made*    The  roost  extmragant  as^ 

1  Brituh  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  viii.  p.  1259. 

>  The  preo^iur  aceonnt  of  anfcient  Greek  rereions  is  drawn  from  Carpzov,  Cri- 
liet  Sacra,  pp.  5^^—574 ;  Baaer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  27S— Sd8  ;  Mortu,  Acroases 
Hermeneuties,  torn.  ii.  pp.  120^147 ;  Bishop  Wdton,  Prolegom.  c.  Iz.  $  19.  pp. 
38»<-387 :  Jahn,  lotroductio  in  Libroa  Sacros  Veteria  F<9deria,  pp.  66—70 ;  and 
Maach*!  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  u.  vol.  ii.  sect.  I.  pp.  220—229. 
Mandaacoa,  Pral.  Diss,  md  Orif  enis  Hexapia,  torn.  i.  pp.  46-^73.  In  the  fourth 
▼ofaune  of  the  Commentationes  Theologico),  (pp.  195—263,)  edited  by  MM.  Velt 
thasea,  Kiiia5el,  and  Raperti,  there  is  a  apecimen  of  a  CUvts  JReHqmantm  VertUh 
•an  Gmcarum  V.  T,  by  John  Frederic  Fischer  :  it  contains  only  the  letter  A.  A 
ipeehnen  of*  new  Lexicon  to  the  antient  Greek  interpreters,  and  also  to  the  apo« 
eryphal  book*  of  th»  Old  Testament  so  eonotrneted  as  to  eerre  ae  a  Lesdeon  to  thu 
Hew  Tectanent,  w«s  also  lately  pnUiahed  by  M.  £.  O.  A.  Btickel,  at  Leipaic,  en« 
tilled  A*««c  CUvis  in  Grmea$  interpretea  Veteris  Testamewti,  Seriptorespie  Apo^ 
crjpAsif,  Ua  adonuUa  ut  etiam  Lexid  in  ffovi  Ftedtris  Uhros  umm  prahere  possii, 
«^«e  edletems  /a».  inUrpretmm  kexAplariB,  tpeeimina,  4to.  18S0.  Soeh  a  work, 
«M  eonj^etfld,  mam,  proVe  higUy  vahiable  to  biblical  students.  Cappel,  in  Ma 
Cntiea  Saera,  baa  f  iyen  a  eoplous  acooont  with  very  nwneioiis  examnles  of  th» 
ntitm  lecUoae  tint  may  be  obtained  by  coUaitinffthe  Septnagint  with  the  He* 
^f^,  (Kb.  iv.  pp.  491—766.)  sfid  by  collating  tfiellebrew  text  with  the  Chaidee 
1!vapbnae*  aai  llie«iitie«t  Greek  versions,  (lib.  ▼.  ce.  1—6.  pp.  767— 844.)4wn. 
B-MLSehaHhiaMrg.   . 
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sertioDS  have  been  advanced  coneendog  its  aadquitf,  aome  rdienkig 
k  to  the  tifloe  of  SokHDOB  and  Ifiram,  while  otters  ascribe  it  to  Asa 
the  priest  of  Sanmritansy  and  a  third  class  to  the  aposde  Thaddeus. 
^Diis  fautt  traditioii  is  received  by  the  Syrian  cbnrcnes ;  but  a  mote 
recent  date  is  ascribed  to  it  by  modern  bitdical  phiklogars.  Bishop 
WaboQ,  CarpsDv,  Lojsden,  Bishop  Lowtfa,  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  fix  its 
dale  to  the  &8t  ceoftiiry ;  Bauer  and  some  other  Gennan  critics^  to 
the  second  or  tUrd  centiuy ;  Jahn  fixes  it,  at  the  latest,  to  the  second 
century ;  De  Rossi  pronounces  it  to  be  very  antien^  but  does  not 
»ecify  any  precise  date.  The  most  probaJde  opinion  is  that  of 
JHQchaefiSy  who  ascribes  it  to  the  close  of  the  fost,  or  to  the  eailjer  uut 
of  the  second  century,  at  wfaidi  time  the  Syrian  churches  flooriaied 
most,  and  the  Christwns  at  Edessa  bad  a  temple  for  divine  warship 
erected  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  without  a  versioD  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  reading  of  which  had  been  mtroduced  by  the  aposdes.  The  ar- 
guments prefixed  to  die  Psalms  were  manifestly  written  bv  a  ChristiaB 
auth(»'.  This  ver^on  was  eyidendy  made  from  the  origmal  Hebrew, 
to  which  it  most  cbsely  and  literally  adheres,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages  which  appear  to  bear  some  affinity  to  the  Septuagint : 
Jahn  accounts  for  this  by  supposing,  either  that  this  veraon  was  con- 
sulted by  the  Syriac  translator  tx  translators,  or  that  the  Syrians 
afienoards  corrected  their  translation  by  the  Septuagint.  Lensden 
conjectures,  that  the  translator  did  not  make  use  of  the  most  correct 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  has  given  some  examples  which  appear  to 
support  his  opinion.  Dathe  however  speaks  most  positively  in  favour 
of  Its  antiquity  and  fidelity,  and  refers  to  the  Syriac  version,  as  a  cer- 
tam  standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text 
in  the  second  century :  and  both  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  de- 
rived numy  valuable  readings  fircmi  this  veraon.  To  its  general  fide- 
li^  almost  every  critic  of  note  beats  unqualified  approbadon,  although 
it  is  not  every  where  equal :  and  it  is  remarkably  clear  and  strong  in 
diose  passages  which  attribute  characters  of  Deity  to  the  M essiab. 
Jahn  observes,  diat  a  different  method  of  mterpretation  is  adopted  in 
the  Pentateuch  firom  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles ;  and  that  there  are  some  Chaldee  words  m  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  also  in  the  Book  of  Elcclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Sokh 
mon :  whence  he  infers  that  this  version  was  the  work  not  of  one,  but 
of  several  authors.^ 

An  hnportant  accession  to  biblical  literature  was  made,  a  few  years 
since,  by  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Buehanan,  to  whose 
assiduous  labours  the  British  church  in  India  is  most  deeply  indebted  i 
and  who,  in  his  progress  among  the  Syrian  churches  and  Jews  of 

1  CwpBQT,  Critiea  Sacra,  pp.  083—636 ;  Leuaden,  Phflologus  Hebiso-Miztiu^ 
M.  67— fi  ;  Biabop  Lowth'alaaiah.  toI.  i.  p.  zci. ;  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diaa.  UR-  355 ; 
Bancr,  Critiea  Sacra,  pp.  308— 326;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FomI.  pp.  75, 76;  !>• 
Roaai,  Vari»  Lectkmaa  ad  Vet.  Teat  torn.  i.  prol.  p.  zzzil. ;  Datl^,  Opoacala  ad 
Criain  et  Interpretationam  Vet  Teat.  p.  171 ;  KorthoH,  de  Ventonibiia  Scriptam, 
pp.  40^;  Wakon,  ProW.  e.  13.  pp.  693,  tt  aef.  Dr.  8mith*a  Scripture  TeaU- 
»w»JoftheMaarfah,vol.i:pp.39e,fe7,         ^  ^ 
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I1K&,  discovered  and  obtained  numerous  antient  manuscripts  of  the 
Sdplures,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge. One  of  these,  which  was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian 
church  near  the  mountains,  is  particularly  valuable :  it  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  engrossed  with  beautiful  accuracy  in  the 
Estraagdo  (or  old  Syriac,)  character,  on  strong  vellum,  in  large  folio, 
and  having  three  columns  in  a  page.  The  words  of  every  book  are 
Dumbered :  and  the  volume  is  illuminated,  but  not  after  the  European 
nanoer,  the  initial  letters  having  no  ornament.  Thou^  somewhat 
injured  by  time  or  neglect,  the  mk  being  in  certain  places  obliterated, 
still  die  letters  can  in  general  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of 
the  pen,  or  firom  the  partial  corrosion  of  die  ink.  The  Syrian  church 
assigns  a  high  date  to  this  manuscript,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
f  eates,  irho  has  published  a  collation  of  the  Pentateuch,^  was  written 
about  the  seventh  century.  In  looking  over  tliis  manuscript.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan found  the  very  first  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed* 
by  Dr.  Kennicott,*  which  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

The  first  edition  of  this  version  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  but,  being  taken  firom  an  imperfect  MS.,  its 
defidencies  were  supf^ed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  who  translated  the  pas- 
sages wanting  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  been  unjustly  Charged 
widi  having  translated  the  whole  from  the  Vulgate.  His  text  was 
reprinted  in  Bidiop  Walton's  Poiyglott,  with  the  addition  of  some 
apocryphal  books.  There  have  been  numerous  editions  of  particular 
parts  of  die  Syriac  CWd  Testament,  which  are  minutely  described  by 
Masch.'  A  new  edition  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old^estament 
is  at  this  tone  printing  imder  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Lee,  of  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  Missionary 
SocieQ%  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Britii^  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
To  hb  coBaticm  of  the  TraVancore  Manuscript  has  been  added  that  of 
another  manuscript  befonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  one 
of  the  Pentateuch  foimd  by  Afr.  Lee  in  the  Library  of  New  College, 
Oxibid.* 

The  other  Syriac  versions  being  made  from  the  Septuagint,  it  may 
suffice  to  oflfer  a  brief  notice  of  the  Syriac  translation  of  Origen's 
Hexaplar  edition  of  the  lxx.,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  and  valu- 
able. This  translation  was  executed  in  the  former  part  of  the  seventh 
century ;  the  author  of  this  version  is  unknown.  The  late  Professor 
De  Rossi,  who  published  the  first  specimen  of  it,^  does  not  decide 

^  ^  In  the  Christian  Obaeirer^  vol.  zii.  pp.  171 — 174,  there  is  an  mecount  of  Mr. 
Vfates's  Collation ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  273 — ^275.  348^-^350, 
^tiere  is  men  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Syriac  mannscript  above  no- 
ticed. A  short  account  of  it  alM  ocncurs  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  ^*  Christian  Research- 
es' respecting  the  Syrians,  pp.  S29^-S31.  fedit.  1611.) 

'  G^  iv.  tf.  ^nd  Cam  said  unto  Mel  his  brother,  Let  tis  go  down  into  the 
T^'un.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know  that  this  disputed  addition  is 
to  be  fimod  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Septuagint,  and  Vulgate  Versions,  printed  in 
Bishop  Wahon's  Poiyglott. 

3  Part  ii.  vol.  i,  sect.  iv.  pp.  64—71. 

*  Repoft  of  the  Church  MMonary  Society  for  1817-18,  p.  154. 

fi  M.  I>e  Rossi's  ptd>lication  is  entitled,  Specimen  ineditSB  et  Hexaplaris  Biblio- 
>^ioi  Veramiis,  Sjro-Estranghste,  cum  slmplici  atque  utriusque  fentibut,  Greco 
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whether  k  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mar«Abba,  James  €£  Edessa,  Panl^ 
Bishop  of  Tela,  or  to  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Assemamii  ascnbes  it 
to  Thomas,  though  oth^  learned  men  affirm  that  he  did  no  more 
than  collate  the  Books  of  Scripture.  This  versioo,  boweyer,  eotres- 
ponds  exactly  with  the  text  of  the  Septua^t,  especiallj  in  those  pas^ 
sages  in  which  the  latter  difiers  from  the  Hebrew.  A  MS.  of  this 
version  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Labraiy  at  Milan,  comprismg  the  Books 
of  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclestastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Hosea,  Amos,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecba- 
riah,  Mahchi,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Isaiah :  it  also  contains  the  obe- 
lus and  other  marks  of  Origen's  Hexapla;  and  a  sobscription  at  the 
end  states  it  to  have  been  literally  tnmslated  from  the  Greek  copy, 
corrected  by  Eusebius  himself,  with  die  assistance  of  Pamphilus, 
from  the  books  of  Origen,  which  were  deposited  in  the  librftiy  at 
Cssarea.  The  cooformi^  of  this  MS.  with  die  accomit  nven  by 
Masius  in  the  preface  to  his  learned  Annotations  on  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  aflbrds  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  this  is  the  second 
part  of  the  MS.  described  by  him  as  then  being  m  his  possesaon,  and 
which,  there  b  reason  to  fear,  is  irrecoverably  lost.  From  this  ver- 
^n  M.  Norberg  edited  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in 
1787,  4to.  Londini,  Gothorum ;  and  M.  Bugati,  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
at  Milan,  1788,  4to.^ 

V.  Although  the  Chrisdan  religbn  was  preached  in  Arabia,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  East,  at  m  early  period,  yet  it  never  was 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  for 
even  the  temple  at  Mecca  was  a  heathen  temple  till  the  dme  of  Mo- 
bammed.  Historical  evidence,  therefore,  concerning  the  Arabic 
VsBSiONS,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  tenth  century,  when 

1.  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at  Babylon, 
translated,  or  rather,  paraphrased,  the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic : 
of  this  versbn  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  in  ib&>, 
in  the  year  1546,  in  Hebrew  characters ;  and  in  die  Paris  and  Lon- 
don Polygtetts,  in  Arabic  letters.  — The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  pub- 
fished  by  Pauhis  in  8vo.  at  Jena,  in  1790,  1791.^  The  remaining 
books  of  this  translation  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides 
this,  there  are  several  other  Arabic  Versk)ns  extant,  made  immedi- 
ately from  the  Hebrew,  eitfa^  by  Jews,  Samaritans  or  Christians,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal,  viz. 

2.  The  Arabic  version  ot  the  Pentateuch,  publi^ed  by  Erpenius 

«t  Hebr«o,  collate  cum  dnplici  LotiiiA  vwraione  et  ooUs.  Edidit,  ac  diatriiMan  de 
ranasime  oodice  Aiabroaiano,  imde  iHiid  banstum  eat,  prsnuait  Johanaes  Bern- 
Roaai.  8to.  Panan,  1778.  The  apecimen  eonaiata  of  the  firat  psahn  priiited  in  ^ 
eofatmiia.  The  ftrat  costaina  the  Greek  text  of  the  SeptUEffint ;  fbe  aecond,  the 
Byro-Eatrangelo text ;  the  thiid,  the  Latin  text  tranalaled  &m  the  Septatgint; 
the  fourth,  tSe  Hebtow  text;  the  fifth  the  Pesdkitm  or  oM  Syrxae  text  ahove  oo* 
ticed;  and  the  aixfli,  the  Lalia  text  traulated  ^m  thia  btter  Teresoii. 

t  Bfaach,  part  ii.  Tol.  i  pp,  66-160.  Jahn»  Introd.  ad  Vot.  Fod.  pp.  ^^ 
Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ux.  pp.  451^—454.  Some  other  Syme  TWBonaef  le* 
note  are  deacribod  by  Maach,«t  at»ni  pp.  60^-^. 

»OnUiiabookeoniorflBBarks  have  been  ptMriied  hy  Dr.  C.  D.  BrdtfaMft  i^ 
Rofoek,  entitled  CaMMMMia  m  Samdimmm  vm-swm^m  J$tum  AnkUmf^se^ 
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at  Leydeo  m  162S,  4t(K^  appears  to  have  been  etecuted  in  die  tbir- 
(eeadi  century  by  some  Airican  Jew,  wbo  has  very  cbsely  adliered 
to  tbe  Hebrew. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  book  of  Jo^ua,  printed  in  the  Paris 
and  Lcndon  Polyglotts,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Bauer,  made  directly 
from  tbe  Hebrew.     Its  author  and  date  are  not  known. 

4.  TTie  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  were  trans- 
lated by  Saadia  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  die 
seventeenth  centiuy :  they  are  extant  only  in  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,^ and  are  of  very  liule  value. 

Beades  tbese  versions,  the  Arab  Christians  have  a  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Job  (printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts),  and 
two  Tersions  of  the  Psalms,  still  in  MS.  which  were  respectively 
made  from  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version.  All  the  Arabic  books 
of  tbe  Old  Testament,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job)f  wbich  are  printed  in  tliose  Polyglotts,  were  executed  from 
Hes^chius's  recension  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Psahns,  inserted  in 
Ju5tiniani*s  Polygbtt  Psalter,  and  Gabriel  Sionita's  Arabic  Psalter, 
were  made  from  Lucian's  recension  of  diat  version  :  and  tbe  Arabic 
Psalter,  prmted  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  4to.^  follows  tlie  Melchiiic** 
receoskm  of  the  lxx.^ 

Beades  tbe  preceding  Oriental  versions,  there  are  several  others ; 
wUch,  though  not  of  equal  importance  in  the  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tioD  of  tbe  Sacred  Writings,  may  still  be  occasionally  consulted  widi 
ad?azitage*  Amcmg  these  we  may  enumerate  the  Persic,  Egyptian, 
EduofNc,  Armenian,  and  Sclavonic  translations. 

1.  The  Pkbsic  Vcbsion. — Although  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
count of  tbe  ccmversion  of  the  whole  Persian,  nadon  to  Christianity, 
yet  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures vr&e  very  antiently  translated  into  tbe  Persian  language.  It 
does  DOl  iq>pear,  bowever,  that  any  fragments  of  this  antient  version 
^e  extant  The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  4th 
viAsiie  d*  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  was  executed  by  a  Jew,  for  die 
benefit  of  tbe  Jews,  in  die  elevemli  or  twelth  century.  The  Hebrew 
text  is,  fiir  tbe  most  part,  faithfully  rendered.  Bishop  Walton  men- 
tioDs  two  Persic  versions  of  the  Psalms  — -  one  by  a  Portuguese  monk 
at  Ispahan  m  the  year  1618,  and  another  by  some  Jesuits  irom  the 
Vulgate  Latin  version.^    These  arc  yet  in  MS. 

1  Ott.  Had.  MSB.  v«L  iii.  num.  5505. 

'  The  Melckites  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  ^gTV^t  >^d  the  Levant,  who, 
^5»afh  not  Greeks,  foHowed  the  doctrtnefl  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church. 
They  wen  called  Melchites,  that  is,  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  re- 
prcnieh,  on  account  of  their  implicit  submisaion  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Mar-  - 
uaa,  m  fitvonr  of  the  cooncQ  of  Chalcedon.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  ItS. 
Bate(m.) 

'On]pB0r.Orit.aBor.  pp.64(M6<4.  BttiMr,  Crk.  (Saer.  vp.  3^— 324.  Ja)in« 
hitmd.  ad  V«t.  FwA.  -pp.  7B--^.  JHsaoh,  part  n.  toI.  i.  pp.  109-110.  In  pp.  110 
^-^iSBilto  km  gcrvn  m  accomit  ef  Arabic  editioDB  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  de- 
^isd  piilB  of  iL  On  Aafaic  ediUoasy^Sohaanflfr's  BtbUotbooa  Arabica,  pp.  339— 
9^>  wm  also  be  adva&tnmmsly  ccmsolted. 

4  Wafam,  Pnd.  jni.^  ff-^.  pp.  692—695.  Kortholt,  c.  xuc.  pp.  901—303.  Jabn, 
9-9.  ^or«iM69itat4tf  editions  oaasolt  Mttcb,  part  Ii.  toL  t.  pp.  15&—164. 
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3.  EoTPTiAN  VsBsioNs.  —  Froitt  the  pwHumily  of  Egypt  to  ht- 
daea,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  the  CSospel  was  very  early 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  whose  language  was 
divided  into  two  dialects  — the  Sahidie  or  dialect  of  Upper  l^ypt, 
and  the  Coptic  or  dialect  of  lower  Egypt.  In  the  former  of  these 
dialects  the  ninth  cliapter  of  Daniel  was  published  by  Munter  at 
Rome  in  1786 ;  and  Jeremiah^  ch.  ix.  17.  to  di.  xm.  by  Mii^arelH, 
in  ReUqttut  Egypiiorum  Codicum  in  BibHotheca  JVomona  aMservata^ 
at  Bobgna,  in  1785. 

The  Coptic  language  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Eg3rptian  and 
Greek ;  into  which  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  centur}^  and  certainty  before 
the  seventh  century.  Of  this  version,  the  Pentateuch  was  published 
by  Wilkins  in  1731 ;  and  a  Psalter,  by  the  congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda JFVde,  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749.^  And  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1816  M.  Engelbretli  published  at  Copenhagen,  b  quarto, 
some  fragments  q(  a  Basmurico-Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  Ne\r 
Testament  (preserved  b  the  Borgian  Museum  at  VeKtri),  collated 
with  other  Egyptian  versions.  The  editor  has  given  a  Latb  versioD^ 
and  illustrated  the  work  with  critical  and  philofegical  noies.*    No 

Krt  of  the  Sahidie  version  of  the  Old  Testament  appears  to  have 
en  published.  The  late  Dr.  Woide  was  of  opbion  that  both  the 
Coptic  and  Sahidie  Versions  were  made  from  the  Greek.  Hey 
express  the  phrases  of  the  Septuagint  Version ;  and  most  of  the  ad- 
ditions, omissions,  and  transpc^ons,  which  distinguish  the  latter  from 
the  Hebrew,  are  discoverable  b  the  Coptic  and  Sahidie  Versbns. 

3.  The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  Vebsion,  which  is  sdO  extant, 
was  made  from  the  Septuagbt :  ahhough  its  author  and  date  are  un- 
known, yet,  from  the  marks  of  unquestionable  antiquity  which  it  bears, 
4here  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  executed  b  die  second 
century.  Some  peculiar  readbgs  occur  b  this  trandadoQ:  but, 
where  it  seems  to  be  exact,  it  derives  considerable  authoritv  from  its 
antiquity.  Only  a  few  books  and  fragments  of  this  version  nave  been 
prbted.  The  first  portions  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  that  appeared 
m  prbt,  were  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  edited  at  Rome, 
by  John  Potken,  a.  d.  1513.  In  1548,  the  New  Testament  was  abo 
printed  at  Rome  by  some  Abyssinian  priests,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
printed b  the  London  Polyglott :  but  as  the  manuscripts  used  m  the 
Roman  edition  were  old  and  mutilated,  the  editors  resumed  such 
chasms  as  appeared  in  the  text,  by  translations  trom  Ae  Latin  Vul- 
gate. These  editions,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  as  they  do 
not  present  faithful  copies  of  Ae  antient  Ethbpic  text.    About  the 

1  Much,  put  ii.  Tol.  i.  pp.  183^190.    Jahn,  p.  8L 

aTfae  feDowing  10  th«  title  of  the  work  tbove  noticed,  of  irimh  the  ai^^ 
been  able  to  proeore  a  8i|rbt :  —  FnurmeDta  Baanmrieo-Coptica  Veteiia  et  Nofi 
Testamenti,  qom  in  Muaeo  Borgiaiio  Vefitria  aaecrveatar,  cnun  refiqak  vtxmasSnB 
JRgj^imds  contolit,  Latin^  Tertlt,  necaon  eritieia  et  philologiois  adnolatioo3>n> 
UlnrtnTit  W.  P.  Engelbreth,  4to.  Ha&is,  1816.  The  anlf  perfect  eopy  of  the 
Coptic  Bible  now  in  Europe,  ia  aaad  to  be  in  the  poeaemion  of  Monaienr  VUicel 
»««  M.  <iaartr^into*a  Redieaefaoa  aur  la  Langae  et  Ui  Littiiatiixa  d'JBlgypta,  p-  H^ 
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middle  of  the  seventeeath  century  appeared  in  print,  the  Book  of 
Ruth;  the  Prophecies  of  Joel,  Jonah,  Zephaoiah,  and  Malaehi }  thf 
Soog  of  Moses ;  that  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  li.) ;  the  Prayers  of  He^e* 
kiah,  Klanasseb,  Jonah,  Azariah,  and  the  three  Children ;  Isaiah ; 
Habakkuk ;  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgb  Mary,  Ziechariah,  and  Simeon ; 
aod  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  1815,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Kble  Society  published  a  reprint  of  LudolTs  edition  of  the 
Etluopic  Psalter.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures 
lutherto  printed.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  all  the  re* 
prints  of  the  above,  portions  of  the  Ethiopic  Bible.^ 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  tliat,  in  no  long  time,  the  gift 
of  the  entire  Ethiopic  Scriptures  will  be  imparted  to  Abyssinia.  A 
/nuuiscHpt  copy  of  this  version,  in  fine  preservation,  has  been  pur* 
chased  by  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  From 
a  memoir  on  this  manuscript  by  Professor  Lee,  we  learn,  that  it  con- 
tains the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in 
a  bold  and  masterly  hand,  in  two  columns  on  each  page.  The  length 
of  a  page  is  that  of  a  large  ouarto  :  the  width  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  volume  contains  285  folios,  of  which  the  text  covers  282,  very 
accurately  written,  and  in  high  preservation.  On  the  first  page  is 
written,  in  Ethiopic,  the  invocation  usually  found  in  the  books  of  the 
eastern  Christians :  ^'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Then  folbws  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
hook,  written  in  Latin  by  some  former  possessor,  and  a  date  a.  d. 
1696,  JOth  September.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a 
table,  not  unlike  the  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old  English 
Bibles,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  the  hours  appointed  for 
certain  prayers*  Then  follows  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  translated 
from  die  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  On  tlie  reverse  of  the  third  fofao 
L<  the  following  inscriptbn  b  Arabic :  ''The  poor  Ribea,  the  Son  of 
Giias,  wrote  it :  O  wine !  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  either 
in  reality  or  appearance :  O  excellent  drink !  of  which  our  Lord  said, 
baYing  the  cup  in  has  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  '  This  is  my  blood  for 
the  salvalioQ  of  men.' "  Folios  7  and  8  have  been  supplied,  in  par 
per,  by  a  more  modem  band.  On  the  reverse  of  folio  8  is  a  very 
humUe  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the  figure  of  a  person  apparendy  in 
{vayer,  accompanied  by  an  inscription  in  Ethiopic,  at  the  side  of  the 
figure :  ^  In  the  prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to^  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of  the 

lJiJui,p.81.  Mawh,  paft  tt.  Vi^  i.  M».  140— 143.  la  pp.  145— 157.  is  &  bU>lio. 
fnphieal  notka  of  all  tho  Etluopic  oditions  of  the  Scriptorefl,  whether  entire  or  ia 
p«u,  Uial  have  been  published.  Walton,  Prol.  xv.  $  10-12.  pp.  679—685.  Kot- 
tkolt,  pp.  ai»-«)l.  In  Mr.  9niM't  Traveli,  yol.  ii.  pp.  416—480.  (8vo.  edit.) 
tkere  isan  interesting  account  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  books.  It  is  not  known  in 
vhoas  pesseiision  the  manvscript  copy  of  the  Ethiopic  Version  now  is,  which  was 
bfoQf^  by  Mr.  B.  from  Abyssinia. 

3  As  this  inscription,  which  occurs  on  the  supplied  leaviBs,  savoors  of  the  errors 
<if  the  RoBuoh  Church,  it  was  probably  written  by  some  Abyssinian  Catholic.  The 
raAcriptions  of  Isaac,  the  writer  of  the  MSS.,  though  mutilated,  and  sometimes  ob- 
icare,  seem  free  from  these  errors.  The  figure  of  St.  Petor,  mentioned  below^  was 
probably  traced  by  the  same  hand. 
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Trinity,  a  weak,  iofirmi  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  tbem  implore 
Christ."  Under  the  drawbg,  in  Ethiopic  :  ^^  In  the  same  manner, 
every  slayer  that  slays  Gab,  will  I  repay  in  this ;  and  as  he  slew,  so 
shall  he  be  slain."  On  the  reverse  of  folio  98,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Exodus,  are  two  figures,  somewhat  similar,  but  rather  better 
drawn,  and  seemmgly  by  the  writer  of  the  manuscrqit ;  and,  m  ano* 
tber  place  or  two,  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end  of 
Deuteronomy  is  this  inscription,  m  Ethiopic;  "The  repetition  of  the 
law,  which  God  spake  to  Moses.  Numbered  60'^)*  (words.)  Inter- 
cede for  your  slave  Isaac." — At  the  end  of  the  vdume  :  "  Pray  for 
those  ivho  laboured  in  this  book  ;  and  for  your  slave  Isaac,  who  gave 
this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy."  Then  foUows  an  inscription,  in  Arabic : 
"  In  die  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  die  Holy  Ghosr, 
one  God.  O  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  every  evil !  O  our  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  speaker  to  men !  O  holy  people,  remember  your 
slave  Isaac,  the  poor  :  God  shall  remember  you  in  the  mercies  of  diis 
book.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  your 
face.  And  pray  for  me,  the  sinner.  Pardon  my  sins,  O  Lord  !  and 
let  my  body  be  buried  in  Mount  Sion."  Then  follows,  in  EtbiofHC : 
"  That  our  enemies  may  not  say  of  us,  'We  have  conquered  them :' 
be  ye  prudent.     We  have  given  you  a  lamp.    Be  ye  the  culture.  — 

Sow  ye  the  flock :  reap  and  rejoice." A  few  lines  have  been 

erased.  Then  follows ....  "me,  Isaac,  die  poor,  in  your  prayers. 
It  was  completed  b  Beth  Gabbaza,  of  Axuma.  In  thy  name,  O 
Lord,  have  I  planted,  that  thou  place  me  not  in  any  other  place  ex- 
cept Mount  Sion  ;  the  mount  of  Christ ;  the  house  of  Christians.  Let 
them  not  be  forgotten  in  your  prayers,  who  have  read  and  testified  to 
you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my  offering  for  me  thy  servant,  the 
poor ;  and  preserve  all  these  books  which  I  oiSer,  that  the  brethren, 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  may  be  comforted.  And  pray  foe  me,^  forget 
me  not  in  the  holy  ofiSces,  and  in  prayer,  that  we  may  all  stand  be* 
fore  God  m  the  terrible  day  and  hours.  That  it  might  not  be  written 
that  we  were  wanting,  I  have  previously  sent  and  given  you  this  for 
the  warfare  of  the  testimony.  Intercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for 
the  refireshmg  of  die  record  of  the  Fathers :  and  also  for  Cueskam,^ 
the  queen  of  the  sons  of  Abyssinia ;  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and 
thence  convert  our  region  —  may,  moreover  migrate  into  other  re- 
gions, and  restore  Jerusalem :  —  and  for  the  Calvary  of  Mary.  Let 
them  pray  for  me.  Let  it  be  preserved  as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever 
lind   ever.     Let  diem  not  sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  carry  it 

1  It  is  customary  among  the  Jewe,  Sjriana,  and  Ethiopians,  to  number  the  words 
in  the  books  of  Scripture. 

S  In  most  of  the  eastern  churches,  it  is  the  practice  to  enumerate  their  Saints  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

9  The  name  of  a  region,  a  sea,  and  a  mountain,  in  Ethiopia ;  so  celebrated,  as  to 
be  esteemed  by  the  Etluopians  as  preferable  to  even  Sinai  or  Mount  Olivet ;  tnd, 
as  tradition  says,  whither  Joseph  and  Maij,  with  the  child  Jesus,  betook  them- 
selves, making  it  their  residence  for  some  time,  after  the  flight  into  Ef^rpt,  Ckstcif, 
sab  voce.  —  lauUfif,  sub  voce,  says  it  is  the  name  of  a  monastery  in  Upper  £ff]rpt> 
^ich  was  always  had  in  irreat  veneration  by  the  Copts  and  Ethiopians ;  and  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  resided  with  his  motheri  when  he  fled  firom  Herod. 
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iway ;  w»  let  them  cause  it  to  be  placed  ebewhere.    And ''die 

rest  is  wanting.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  book  was  written  at  Axu- 
ma,  the  antient  capital  of  Emiopia ;  and  that  it  was  sent  by  Isaac  to 
the  Abysamans  residing  in  Jerusalem.  No  date  appears  in  the  manu- 
script itself.  It  is,  probably,  about  300  years  old.  On  the  reverse 
of  fd.  285,  is  a  drawing,  intended  to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
wth  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other. 
Some  less  ingauous  draftsman,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  vellum,  traced  out  this  figure  on  the  first  page  of  this 
folio,  snd  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble  representation.  He 
has  thin  succeeded  in  assigning  to  St  Peter  the  first  place,  and  also 
in  bestowing  on  him  the  keys.  Against  this  picture  of  Peter  is  placed 
hjj  age,  120  years. 

Tbe  fciiomog  fac-simile  represents  part  of  the  remarkable  prophe- 
cyofBalaamT^  r  t-  F   F 

Num.  XXIV.  17. 

JB  or  «'4>«  ifh^^TM^ 

lAtMMeehim,  bui  not  now :  I  shall  cofi  him  blessedj  but  he  is  not 
aeor:  Aere  shaU  arise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  from  Israel  shall  it 
9!rm :  and  he  shall  destroy  the  ambassadors  ofJuoab^  and  shall  take 
captise  aUthe  children  of  Seth. 

Ttis  precious  manuscript  has  been  carefully  transcribed,  and  is 
now  mrintmg  with  a  fount  of  types,  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the  matrices  (preserved  at  Frank- 
fort) of  die  celebrated  Ethiopic  scholar  John  Ludolph ;  whose  types, 

1  Ei^fateenth  Rdpott  of  the  Chnroh  MisBbnary  Soeieij,  pp.  188, 189.  In  p.  190. 
^  IB  an  iotereetma  notice  of  the  Ethiopic  MSS.  of  tlie  Scriptures,  in  the  Royal 
lAwytlParifT^ 
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ta  used  in  his  printed  wofks,  have  been  UgUy  appmved  by  the 
Abysfiinians.^ 

4.  The  ABMEinAN  Version  was  also  made  from  the  Alexandrian 
Septaagint :  its  author  was  Miesrob,  who  invented  letters  fuDy  ex- 
pressive of  the  Armenian  tongue,  towards  the  close  of  the  fixnth  or 
early  in  ibe  fifth  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  aker* 
ed  acconhng  to  the  Peschito  or  M  Synac  version,  and  acoording  to 
the  Latin  vdgate,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishc^  who  was  specoU) 
sent  to  Amsterdam  to  superintend  the  edition  th^e  printed  in  1666. 
Hie  edition  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1705,  4to.,  was  collated  by 
Bredencamp,  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes's  edition  of  the  Septus- 
gint.  The  Armenian  version  c(  the  Scriptures  has  been  attribcrted 
to  Chrysostom,  but,  it  does  not  appear,  on  satisfactory  authority.* 

6.  T%e  Sclavonic  or  Ou>  Russian  Vebsion  is  derived  fironi  the 
Septuagint :  it  was  executed  in  the  ninth  century  by  Cyril  of  Tbes- 
salonica,  the  inventor  of  Sclavonic  letters,  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
thodius, by  both  of  whom  die  Gospel  was  preacheci  tothe  Bulgarians. 
The  Pentateuch  was  first  printed  at  Prague  in  1519 ;  and  the  entire 
Bible,  in  1570 ;  the  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  scriptnres,  executed  at 
Ostrog  in  1581,  is  the  exemplar  whence  aU  the  modem  Rusrian  edi- 
tions are  prmted.^  It  is  said  to  have  undergone  several  revisimis»  par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Nicon  :  and  the  New  Testament 
is  rendered  with  more  perspicuity  than  the  Old. 


^  4.  ON  Tax  ANTIENT  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  TBB  8CftIPT17BB8. 

J.  Of  the  Old  Italic  or  AntfHiercnymian  Versimu  -^  II.  AecawU 
of  the  Biblicai  Labours  and  Latin  Version  of  Jerome.  ^^  TIL  Of  the 
Vulgate  Version  and  its  editions.  —  lY.  Critical  vabieofthe  JLatin 
Vulgate  version. 

I*  At  the  commencement  of  the  Chrisdan  era,  the  Latin  was  gra* 
dually  supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language,  and  it  soon  might 
be  called  the  language  of  the  Western  church.  From  the  testimony 
of  Ai^ustine,  it  appears  that  die  Latin  church  possessed  a  very  great 
number  of  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  made  at  the  first  introduction  of 
Christiani^,  and  whose  authors  were  unknown  ;  and  that,  in  the  pri- 

^  For  otlier  fMurticulan  rebttre  to  the  Ethlopie  Veraionof  the  Seriptores  the  read- 
er is  ceferreo  to  *'  A  Gatalogna  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the  Rovai 
Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Forei^rn  Biole  Society,  adiio 
some  aceoant  of  those  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome :  with  remarks  and  extracts. 
To  which  lare  added  Specimens  of  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  modem 
languages  of  Abyssinia,  &c.  With  fac-similes  of  an  Etliiopic  and  an  Amharic 
Manuscript.  By  Thomas  Fell  Piatt,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Oambrid^ 
London,  1833.*'  4to. — A  Tahiable  accession  to  biblical  UteFatdre. 

S  Jahn,  p.  83.  Masch,  pp.  169—173 ;  in  pp.  173—181.  the  Armenian  editiomi 
are  described ;  Kortholt,  pp.  304,  t)05.  On  the  present  state  of  the  Armokian 
church  in  India,  see  Dr.  Buchanan's  <*  Christian  Researches,"  pp.  841— *M6. 

3  A  copy  of  this  singularly  rare  book  is  in  the  Library  of  Earl  Spencer :  it  is  d«> 
Ncribed  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  has  given  a  fac-flimile  of  it,  in  his  Bibfaotheca  Sponci* 
nana,  vol.  i.  pp.  90^93. 
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fludve  taAies,  as  soon  as  anjr  <me  found  a  Greek  copy,  and  thought 
Ikaadt  suflSciently  versed  in  both  languages,  he  attempted  a  tnmsla- 
tion  of  it.^  In  the  course  of  tune,  this  diversity  of  translation  produced 
mcb  conftision,  parts  of  separate  versicms  being  put  together  to 
fann  aa  entire  composition,  and  marginal  notes  being  mserted  into  the 
text :  but  one  of  these  Latm  translations  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
mare  extensive  circulation  than  the  others,  and  for  several  ages  vms 
pre£Bnh!y  used,  under  the  name  of  the  Bala  or  old  Italic,  on  account 
ofitscleamess  and  fidelity.'  This  version,  which  in  the  time  of  Je- 
lonie  was  received  as  canonical,  is  by  him  termed  sometimes  die 
Vnlgatt  and  sometimes  the  OU,  in  opposition  to  the  new  translation 
undartakeo  by  Mm.  He  mentions  no  other  version.  The  Old  Italic 
was  traadflcted  fiom  the  Greek  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the 
New,  there  being  comparatively  few  members  of  the  Western  churchf 
who  were  skilled  in  Hebrew.'  From  the  above  cited  expressions  of 
At^gnsdne,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  old  Italic  versi(Hi  was  made  in 
the  jErst  century  of  the  Chrisdan  sera ;  bnt  the  New  Testament  could 
not  have  been  translated  into  Ladn  before  the  canon  had  been  formed, 
winch  was  certainly  not  made  in  the  first  century :  and  the  great 
Dumber  of  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  observable  in  it,  particularly  in 
the  Go^b  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  have  induced  some  eminent  critics 
to  coajeeture  that  the  author&of  this  translation  were  Jews  converted 
to  Chrisdanity.'*  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
was  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  :  ^^  at  least  it 
was  quoted  by  TertuUian  before  the  close  of  that  century.  But,  be- 
Sore  die  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  alteratk)ns,  either  designed  or 
accidental,  which  were  made  by  transcribers  of  the  Latin  Bible,  were 
become  as  numerous  as  the  alterations  in  the  Greek  Bible,  before  it 
was  corrected  by  Qrigen."* 

D.  To  remedy  this  mowing  evil,  Jerome,  at  the  request  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Pope  Damasus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tny,  undertook  to  revise  this  translation,  and  make  it  more  con- 

1  AwiMtine,  de  Doct.  Christ.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

*  mi.  e.  15.  This  paMa^^e  of  Augustine  is  suspected  to  be  inoorrect,  and  Bishop 
Ifsih,  after  many  other  critics,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  iUa  for  ftala.  Mi- 
chaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  683.    Bee  also  Dr.  Gardner's  V^oriui,  vol  ▼.  pp.  115,  lia 

3  A  Codes  Rescriptus  or  Palimpaestus  of  an  Antehieronymian  Version  has  been 
diseorered  bj  Dr.  Feder  at  Wnrtzburg,  who  has  transcribed  nearly  all  that  is  legi- 
ble, eanmrismg  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  These  portions 
Mpply  toe  chume  occurring  in  Sabatier's  Edition,  and  differ  materially  from  the 
fragmenta  of  antient  yersions  printed  in  his  CoUection.  The  latter  are  not  frag- 
ments of  the  Italay  Sot  they  want  that  pcrspicuitas  sententie,  which  characterises 
k.  Dr.  Mauler,  Bp.  of  Seeland,  supposes  taem  to  be  of  African  origin :  and  as  M. 
Feder  allowed  idm  to  make  use  of  his  labours,  Bp.  M.  copied  them,  and  announced 
has  mtention  of  publishing  an  edition  of  them.  (Letter  of  Bp.  Monter  to  M.  Gre- 
f  oiie,  dated  Copenfaa^n,  Feb.  7. 1819,  in  Revue  Encyclopedique,  for  March  1819, 
P-  ^^0>    But  this  design  has  not  vet  been  realised. 

*  **Tbe  learned  and  ingenious  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa* 
nwnt,  si^poeee  that  the  first  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  Africa ;  where 
La^alme  being  understood,  a  translation  wae  more  necessary ;  where  the  Latin 
wann  was  heldm  the  highest  veneration ;  and  where, the  language  beuiff  spokon 
^ith  less  parity,  barbarisms  mifht  have  been  more  easily  introduced  tttan  in« 
prorineial  town  in  Italy.*'    Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  6S8. 

^  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures*  part  i.  p.  CG. 
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fixrmable  to  the  original  Greek.    He  executed  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  according  to  the  Hexaplar  text  of  Qrigen,  which  he 
went  to  Caesarea  to  consult,  and  the  New  Testament  after  the  original 
Greek ;  and  completed  his  task  a.  i>.  384.    Of  this  revision,  the 
Book  of  Job  and  the  Psahns  (which  alone  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times),  togedier  with  the  Ciironicles,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Sokmion,  are  all  tliat  were  ever  published ;  Jerome's  manu- 
scripts, comprising  tlie  remaining  books  of  Scripture,  being  bstor  de« 
stroyed  through  the  wilful  negligence  or  fraud  of  some  individual 
whom  he  has  not  named.^    But  before  Jerome  had  finished  his  revi- 
sal,  he  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  OiA  Testament  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Latin,  in  order  diat  the  Western  Chrisdans,  who  used 
this  last  language  only,  might  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  thus  be  the  better  qualified  to  engage  in  controvarsial  dis- 
cussions with  the  Jews. 

m.  This  version,  which  surpasses  all  former  ones,  was  executed 
at  diflerent  times,  Jerome  having  translated  pardcukr  books  b  the 
order  requested  by  his  friends.  We  learn  from  Augustine  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  churclies  by  degrees,  for  fear  of  ofiending  weak 

Eersons  :  at  lengdi  it  acquired  so  great  an  authority  from  the  appro- 
ation  it  received  from  Pope  Gregory  I.,  diat  ever  ance  the  sevendi 
century  it  has  been  exclusively  adopt^d^  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version :  and  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  commanded  that  the  Vul- 
gate alone  should  be  used  whenever  the  Bible  is  publicly  read,  and 
in  all  sermons,  exposidons  and  disputations ;  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
auihentiCi  — a  very  ambiguous  term,  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
precisely  defined,  dian  the  members  of  that  council  chose  to  define  h. 
•*  Upon  this  ground  many  contended,  that  the  Vulgate  version  was 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  at  least  was  providentially  guarded 
against  all  error ;  was  consequendy  of  divine  authority,  and  more  to 
be  regarded  than  even  the  original  Hebrew  and  (jrcek  texts.  And, 
in  effect,  the  decree  of  die  council,  however  limited  and  moderated 
by  the  explanation  of  some  of  their  more  judicious  divines,  has  giv^eu 
to  the  Vulgate  such  a  high  degree  of  authority,  that,  in  diis  mstance 
at  least,  the  translation  has  taken  place  of  the  original :  for  these  trans- 
lators, instead  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to  translate  the 
Vulgate.  Indeed,  when  they  find  the  Vulgate  very  notoriously  de- 
ficient in  expressing  the  sense,  they  do  the  original  Scriptures  the 
honour  of  consulung  them,  and  take  the  liberty,  by  following  them, 
of  departing  from  their  authendc  guide ;  but,  in  general,  the  Vulgate 
is  their  original  text;  and  they  give  us  a  translation  of  a  translation  ; 
by  which  second  transfusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  another 

1  Jerome,  Ep.  64.  ad  Augnstin. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  Psahns ;  which  being  daily  chanted  to  miine  in  tli« 
ehurch  eervice,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  alteraUona.  The  Old  Italic  Psalter, 
as  corrected  by  Jerome,  has  therefore  been  used  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory  I. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  two  books  of 
Maccsheea,  are  aliw  reUinod  from  the  old  Latin  version. 
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toogae,  st3l  OKHre  of  the  original  sense  must  be  lost,  and  more  of  the 
geDoine  spirit  must  evaporate."' 

Hie  tmiversal  adopuon  of  Jerome's  new  version  throughout  the 
Western  church  rendered  a  multiplication  of  copies  necessary ;  and 
inth  them  new  errors  were  introduced  in  the  course  of.  time,  by  the 
ioierakixture  of  the  two  versions  (the  old  Italic,  and  Jerome's  or  the 
Vulgate)  with  each  other.     Of  this  ocHifusion,  Cassiodorus  was  the 
principal  cause,  who  ordered  them  to  be  written  in  parallel  columns, 
tbBt  the  old  version  might  be  corrected  by  the  Vulgate  ;  and  though 
Aionain  the  eighth  century,  by  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  pro- 
vided HKHe  accurate  copies,  the  text  again  fell  into  such  confusion, 
and  wts  so  disfigured  by  innumerable  mistakes  of  copyists  —  (not* 
wtthstaodiag  the  efibrts  made  to  correct  it  by  Lanfranc  archbishop  of 
Camerbury  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  by  Cardinal  Nicholas,  and 
some  other  divines,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  and  in  die  thir- 
teenih  centuries)  *- that  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  materially 
diSsT  from  the  first  printed  editions. 

Robert  Stephens  was  die  first  who  attempted  to  remedy  this  con- 
foaon,  by  publishing  his  critical  editions  of  the  Vulgate  in  1528, 1532, 
1534, 1540,^  and  pardcularly  in  1545  and   1546.     These,  particu- 
hriy  the  last,  having  incurred  the  censures  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
booK,  John  Hentenius,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  was  employed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  edition  of  die  Vulgate  :  this  he  accomplished  in  1547  in 
N)£o,  having  availed  Iiimselfot  Stephens's  pre^ous  labours  with  great 
advajii^^.    A  third  corrected  edition  was  published  by  Lucas  Bru- 
gensis,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other  divines  of  Louvam,  in  1573, 
in  three  volumes  8vo.,  which  was  also  reprinted  in  1586  in  4to.  and 
8vo^  with  the  critical  notes  of  Lucas  Brugeasis.     The  labours  of  the 
Louvain  divines  not  being  m  every  respect  approved  by  Sixtus  V.,  he 
coounanded  a  new  revision  of  tlie  text  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
tare :  to  this  work  he  devoted  much  dme  and  attention,  and  correct- 
ed the  i^oofs  himself  of  the  edition  which  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1590,  in  folio.    The  text  thus  revised,  Sixtus  pronounced  to  be  the 
sntbentic  Vulgate,  which  had  been  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  ;  and  ordained  that  it  should  be  adopted  throughout  the 
Romish  church.     But,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  Pope,  this 
editioo  was  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly  incorrect,  that  his  suc- 
cessor Clement  Vni.  caused  it  to  be  suppressed,  and  published  ano- 

^  Bp.  Lowth'a  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  Prei.  Dies.  p.  Ixzili. 

'  Ine  edition  of  1540  was  Stephens's  principal  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  as 
liis  edition  of  1550  was  his  principal  edition  of  the  Greek.  In  magnificence  it  sur- 
psns  every  edition  of  the  Vulgate  that  ever  was  printed  :  and  it  is  likewise  of 
great  vafaie  to  a  critic,  as  it  contains  a  copious  collection  of  readings  from  Latin  < 
loaaoscripts^  and  some  of  the  early  editions.  Father  Simon,  (Hist.  Crit.  des  Ver- 
^oos  da  rl.  Test.  ch.  zi.  p.  l^O.^calls  it  *■  un  chtf  d'teuvre  en  fait  de  Bible  ;'  and 
{p.  lZl^  he  terms  this  edition  '  la  mdUeure  de  toutes.^  Hentenius,  in  his  preface 
U>  the  IfOavain  edition,  caUs  it '  aecuratissima  et  eastigaiissima  Biblia.*  (See  also 
the  praiMs  bestawed  on  it  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Lrag^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Part 
il  vol  iii.  p.  187.)  The  title  page  prefixed  to  the  New  Testament  bears  the  date 
<if  1539 ;  though  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  is  dated  1540. 
(Mairii'B  latter*  to  Travis,  p.  254.  note.)  It  is  by  this  kUer  date,  that  Stephens's 
M«  editm  of  ittt  Valgat«  is  usually  known  aad  cited. 
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titer  autbentic  Vulgate  m  1593,  in  folio :  this  however  dfflfen  VBOn 
ttian  any  other  edition,  from  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  mosdy  resembles 
that  of  Louvain.  These  fatal  variances  between  editions,  alSee  pro- 
mulgiated  by  pontifi  claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  Protestant  divines,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  them  m  a  manner 
that  sensibly  a%cts  the  church  of  Rome  ;  especially  Kordioh,  wbo 
has  at  great  length  refuted  the  pretensions  of  Bellarmine  in  favour  of 
the  Vulgate  in  a  masterly  manner,^  and  our  learned  countrymao 
Thomas  James,  m  his  Bmum  Papde^  sive  Concordia  Discon  Sixii 
V.  (London,  1600,  4to.)  who  has  pointed  out  very  num^ous  ad- 
ditbns,  omissions,  contradictions,  and  otlier  difierences  between  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions.^  From  this  very  curious  and  now 
rare  volume,  the  following  specimens  of  the  differences  between  these 
two  editions  are  transcribed. 

\.  Clauses  omitted  in  the  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clementine 

Bible. 

Nun.  zxx.  11.    VzoT  m  (2omo  t^Vt,  ^.  to  the  end  <^the  vene. 

Prov.  xr?.  24.    Melius  est  scdere  in  anguU  donuUis,  ^. 
hev.  XX.  9.     Patri  matrique  maledixit. 

Jnd.  xvii.  2,  3.    Reddidit  ergo  eos  nuari  sua,  ^-c. 

1  Kings  ir.  21.     Quia  eapta  est  area  Dei. 

3  Kings  (same  as  our  first)  zii.  10.    Sic  loqutris  ad  eos. 

2  Chron.  ii.  10.    Et  vim  vigenti  miUia  metretas. 

Matt,  xxvil.  35.  Ut  impleretur  quod  dictum  est  per  prophetam  dieetUem^  ilmft> 
runt  sibi  vestinunta  m«a,  tt  super  vtstem  mamm  SRtstnflrf 
sortem, 

2.  Glauses  or  Words  introduced  into  the  Sixtine,  but  omitted  in  the 

Clementine  Bible. 

1  Sain.  xxiv.  8.     Vivit  dominus,  quia  nisi  doininus  percusserit  etcut,  sad  OiS 

ejus  venerit  ut  moriaturj  out  decendens  tn  prmiiam  perirHi 

propitius  vdhi  sit  dominus  ut  non  mittam  maman  mean  is 

Christum  Domini. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  6.    Ex  multis  annis  salvos  faciejis  tuos  et  omnia  tua. 
2  Sam.  vi.  12.    Dixitque  David,  ibo  et  reducam  aream, 

2  Sam.  viii.  8.    De  quo  fecit  Salomo  onmia  vasa  mrea  in  tempU^  el  mmre  «fw- 

um  et  columnas  et  altare. 
2, Sam.  xix.  10.    Et  concilium  totius  Israel  venit  ad  regem. 
Prov.  xxiv.  nit.     Usque  quopi^er  dormis  f  usque  que  de  somna  eansurgtB. 

Uab.  i.  3     Quare  respicis  contemptores  et  taces  eaneulcante  impio  jusli- 
orem  se  f  Et  fades  homines  quasi  pisces  maris,  et  quasi 
reptilia  fton  hahentia  ducem. 
Matt.  xxiv.  41.    Duo  in  lectOy  unus  assumeturt  et  mms  reUnquetur. 

Acts  xiv.  6.    Et  commota  est  omms  muUitudo  in  doctrina  eortcm,  Pasdus 

autem^  4^. 
xxiv.  16, 19.    Et  apprehenderuni  me  clamantes  et  dicenies,  toUe  inimicitm 
nostrum, 

3.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  differences  between  the  editions* 

Ex.  xxiii.  18.  Sixtine  7ua>,  Clementine  Mea. 

Numb,  xxxiv.  4.  8.  M  meridiem,  C.  Jt  meridie. 

Dent.  xvii.  8.  S.  IrUer  lepram  et  rum  lepram,  C.  Inter  lepram  et  Uftam. 

Jos.  ii.  18.  8.  Sigvum  nonfuerit,  C.  Signumfuerit. 

iv.  23.  S.  Deo  nostro,  C.  Vestro. 

XI.  19.  S.  Qiitf  se  non  traderet,  C.  Qii«  se  traderet. 

i  Kortholt,  de  variis  8eri|>tnraD  Editionlbns,  pp.  110— S51. 

3  Additional  instances  of  the  oontradietionB  between  the  abov^  mentioiied  ptptt 
editions,  together  wkh  a  defence  of  the  Belbtm  PanaU,  may  be  seen  in  Mjt.  James** 
''Treatise  of  the  Corrnplions  of  Sorintnre,  CoancUs,  and  Fathera,  by  the  Prelates* 
r|U|tor8,andPiUant^tteCain^  the  maJntonwRH  it  Popaty/'  PP- 

27»-35e.    London,  1688.  8vo. 
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xiv.  3.  8.  Twy  C.  Meo, 

1  Sim.  iv.  9.  S.  J^TobiSj  C.  Vobis. 

XX.  9.  S.  .4  wte,  C.  jf  te. 

1  KiD£9,  yii.  9.  S.  InirinsecuSy  C.  Eztrinsecus. 

Hab.  i.  13.  S.  Quare  nan  respicis,  C.  Respicis. 

Heb.  ▼.  11.  S.  tnterpretabUis^  C.  IninterpretahiUs. 

2  Pet.  i.  IG.  S.  Jndoctas,  C.  Doctor. 

4.  Differences  in  number8» 

Ex.  xxiT.  5.  S.  Vilulos  duodeceniy  C.  VUulot. 

Ex.  zxxii.  3d.  S.  Trigtnta  tria  miUiay  C.  VigenH  mUUa. 

2  Sam.  XV.  7.  S.  ^Ma/«or,  C.  Quadrigenta. 

1  Kings,  iv.  42.  S.  Qu»i^«  miUiay  C.  QiMn^uc  e<  mi2^. 

2  Kings,  xiv.  17.  S.  Vigenti  Quinque,  C.  Qiaiufecem. 

XXV.  19.  S.  SeXf  C.  Sexagenta. 

2Chron.ziii.  17.  S.  Quinquagenlaj  C.  Qian^^nta. 

5.  Other  remarkable  differences. 
1  Sun.  ill.  2,  3.    S.  JWc  poUrat  videre  lueemam  Dei  antefuam  extingutretur, 
C.  ffecvoterat  videre  ;  lucema  Dei  antequam  extingueretur, 
1  Kings,  ii.  28.    S.  M  Salomonen^  C.  M  Jaob. 
2  Kings,  XV.  19.     S.  In  thersavif  C.  In  terram. 

Jodith,  i.  2.    S.  Fecit,  ^s  muros  in  aUitudinem  70  cubitus :  this  is  one  df 
those  places  where  paper  had  been  pasted  on  the  text,  the 
word  first  printed  was  latihidinemj  and  aUitudinem  was 
printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  put  over  it,  S.  LaHtudinem* 
Ibidem.    S.  lAUitudinem^  ^  eu.  C.  AUitudinem,  30  cubitus. 
Job,  xxxx.  75.    S.  Si  secutus  est  octdus  mens  cor  m^um,  C.  ^t  secutum  et  ocnf 
los  meos  cor  meum. 
Ps.  xU.  3.    Q.  Ad  Deumfontem  vivum^  C.  Ad  Deumforttm^  vivum. 
Fro.  XX.  25.     S.  Devorare  sanctos,  C.  DeDotare  sanctos. 

xix.  23.    B.  qui  affligit  pair  em  et  fugit  mairem^  C.  ^  affligat,  ^.  et 
fugaty  ^. 
Esek.  xiv.  22.     S.  EgredierUur,  C.  Ingredientur. 
Sirach,  xxxviii.25.    S.  Sapientiam  scribe,  C.  Sapientia  scribte. 

^xHi.  9.    S.  Adultera,  C.  AduUa. 

loiah,  xivi.  12.    S.  Justum,  C.  Avem. 

Jer.  xvii.  9.    S.  Cor  hominis,  C.  kominum. 

TV.  The  Vulgate  is  regarded  by  Papists  and  Protestants  in  very 
different  points  of  view  :  by  the  former  it  has  been  extolled  beyond 
measure,  wliile  by  most  of  the  latter  it  has  been  depreciated  as  much 
bebw  its  intrinsic  merit.  Our  learned  coimtrjinan,  Jolm  Bois,  (ca- 
aoD  of  HUy,)  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  real  value  of  this  ver- 
skm  m  bis  CoUatio  Veteris  Interpretis  mm  Beza  aliisque  recentiori^ 
iui  (8vo.  1655.)  In  this  work,  which  is  now  of  extreme  rarity,  tlie 
anchor  has  successfully  shown  that,  in  many  places,  the  modem  trans- 
lators had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  imnecessarily  depart- 
ed from  it.  Bois  was  followed  by  Father  Simon,  in  liis  Hisioire 
Critique  du  texte  et  des  versions  du  JVouveau  Testament,  who  has 
proved  that  the  more  antient  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  othel*  ver- 
sions are,  the  more  closely  do  diey  agree  with  tlie  Vulgate :  and  in 
consequence  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Simon,  the  Vulgate  has 
been  more  jusdy  appreciated  by  biblical  critics  of  later  times. 

Ahhottgh  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infallible,  as 
Morinus,  Saurez,  and  other  advocates  of  the  Romish  church  have 
attempted  to  maintain,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  general  a  faithful 
translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  sense  of  Scripture  with  great- 
er accuracy  than  the  more  modem  versions  :  for  all  those  which  have 
been  made  in  modem  times,  by  divines  in  communion  with  the 
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diurch  of  Rome,  are  derived  from  die  Latin  Vidgsitey  indiicii,  in  con- 
sequence of  die  decree  of  die  counci]  of  Trent  above  nodcedi  lias 
been  subsdtuted  for  the  origbai  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  The  La- 
tin Vulgate  therefore  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  by  the  biblical 
critic :  and  since  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin  translations  are  un- 
quesdonably  of  great  antiquity,  both  lead  us  to  a  cUscovery  of  the 
readings  m  very  antient  Greek  manuscripts,  which  existed  prior  to  the 
date  of  any  now  extant.  Even  m  its  present  state,  notwithstanding 
the  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions,  and  that 
several  passages  are  mistranslated,  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Ytdgate  preserves  many 
true  reading,  where  the  modem  Hebrew  copies  are  corrupted.' 

The  old  L^tin  version  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  published  at  Rome, 
by  Blanchini,  m  two  volumes  folio,  under  the  tide  of  Evangdiariim 
fuadrupUx  Latinte  Venionis  aniwua  sen  veteris  Italica :  and  die 
remains  of  the  different  antient  versions  were  collected  and  published 
by  Sabatier  at  Rheims,  in  three  volumes  folio,  1749.  The  printed 
editions  of  the  Vulgate  are  so  numerous,  that  any  account  of  them 
would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  the  present  work  :•  the  Paris 
edition  of  Didot  m  1785,  in  two  volimies  quarto,  may  however  be  no- 
ticed for  its  singular  beauty  and  accuracy,'  as  well  as  the  ediuon  of 
the  New  Testament,  printed  imder  the  superintendence  of  Leander 
Van  Ess,  entided  Testamentum  Novum  Vtdgata  editionisjjuxta  ex- 
emplar ex  typographid  ApostoL  Vaticana^  Rovue  1592,  edidit  L* 
Van  Est,    Tubingse.  1822.  8vo. 


SECTION  IL 

ON  THE  ANTIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  Oriental  Versions.  —  L  Pesddto  or  Antient  Syriae  Verrnn. 
—  2.  The  PkOaxenian  Syriae  Version.  — 3.  The  Syriae  JVans- 
lotion  <f  Jerusalem.  —  4.  Egyptian  Versions.  — 5.  Arabic  Ver- 
sions.—  6.  Ethiopic  Version.  — 7.  Armenian  Version.  —  8. 
Persian  Version.  — 11.  Western  Translations.  —  1.  Tke 
Gothic  Version.  — 2.  The  Sclavonic  Version. —  3.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version. 

The  antient  verrions  of  the  New  Testament  m^  be  divided  into 

diree  classes — the  Oriental,  the  Latin,  and  the  Western  :   and  as 

.  ■■  -  -  .  .      ,  ■,.-...,. .      .  -» 

1  Cappel  has  givn  nuinerow  ezamplefl  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  lih.  ii.  cc.  ▼il-*iz- 
torn.  ii.  pp.  858->80d.  (edit.  Scharfenberg.) 

S  A  particular  description  of  all  the  editiom  ib  given  by  Maich,  nart  ii.  vol.  m. 
pp.  1--353 ;  and  of  the  principal  editions  by  Brunet,  in  his  Mannel  da  Libraire, 
torn.  i.  art.  Biblia. 

S  The  preceding  account  of  the  Latin  versions  has  been  compiled  from  Midise- 
lis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107—129.  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Vet,  Test  Interajeto. 
tionem,  pp.  308—314.  Carpsov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  671— 706.  Leosden,  PhiWoj 
ens  Hebreomixtns,  pp.  1—10.  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  si.  pp.  470—607 ;  and 
Viser,  Hezmenentica  Sacra  Novi  TesUmenii,  vol.  ii.  pert  iii.  pp.  75—96.  See  itfo 
GeU6rier,  Introduction  an  Noav.  Test.  pp.  195—806. 
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the  Lafb  ▼•rsions  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we 
shall  at  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  Oriental  and  Western 
tnmsiations. 

I.  The  principal  oriental  versions  are  the  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Persian. 

1.  The  Old  Syriac  Versian  is  usually  called  the  PeschUOf  that 
is,  rights  or  exact*  This  translation  comprises  only  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  (including 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the  first  Episde  of  Saint  John,  Saint 
Peter's  first  Epistle,  and  tlie  Episde  of  Samt  James.  The  celebrat* 
ed  passage  in  1  John  v.  7.,  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adiJteiy  (John  viii.  2 — 11.),  are  both  wanting.  All  the  Christian 
sects  io  Syria  and  the  East  make  use  of  this  version  exclusively^ 
which  they  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.  Michaelis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  very  best  translaticm  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  he  ever 
read,  for  the  general  ease,  elegance,  and  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
been  executed.  It  retams,  however,  many  Greek  words,  which 
might  have  been  easily  and  correcdy  expressed  in  Syriac  :  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  alone  there  are  not  fewer  than  eleven  words.  In  like  manner 
some  Latin  words  have  been  retained  which  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  had  borrowed  fi-om  the  Roman  manners  and  customs. 
This  version  also  presents  some  mistakes,  which  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  words  of  die  Greek  text,  from  which  it  was  immediately 
made.  For  instance,  in  rendering  into  Syriac  these  words  of  Acts 
xviii.  7.,  ONOMATI  lOYSTOT  SEBOMENOY,  the  mterpreter  has 
translated  Titus  instead  of  Juttui^  because  he  had  divided  the  Greek 
in  die  foUowing  manner  ONOMA  TIIOYITOY,  &c.  This  version  is 
confessedly  of  the  highest  anticjuity,  and  there  is  everv  reason  to  be- 
Here  dliat  it  was  made,  if  not  m  the  first  century,  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century.^  It  certainly  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted previously  to  the  third  century,  because  the  text  which  it  fol- 
kws,  according  to  professor  Hug,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  re- 
ceoskm  adqMed  by  the  churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  subsequently 
to  dte  third  century.*  It  is  bdependent,  it  belongs  to  no  family,  and 
sometimes  presents  the  antient  and  peculiar  readings  of  the  Petus 
liala  or  old  Italic  version,  or  those  occurring  in  the  Ck>dex  Canta- 
bri^easb.  This  version  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Moses 
of  &Iardia,  who  had  been  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  the  Maronite 
Christians,  in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  HI.,  to  acknowledge  the  papal 
supremacy  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  commissioned  to  procure  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  This 
^vas  accomplished  at  Vienna  m  1555,  imder  the  editorial  caie  of 
Hoses  and  Albert  Widmanstad,  with  the  assistance  of  William  Pos-* 

I  Sseh  ii  the  opinion  of  Michaelifli  in  unison  with  those  of  the  most  eminent 
philologiiCs.  Introd.  to  2lew  Test.  voL  u.  part  i.  pp.  29—^.  Bishop  Marsh,  hoir- 
ever,  in  hii  notes,  has  controverted  the  argnments  of  Miehaelis,  (ibid,  pert  ii.  pp. 
5ol— 564,),  which  have  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence^ 
(Dissertation  npon  the  Lo^,  pp.  67—75.)  who  has  ezamined  and  refuted  the  Fi« 
*^  of  Petstborongh's  objections. 

s  CdMflr,  Intiodoetion  an  Nonv.  TeiL  p*  IT&l 
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ten,  and  at  tbe  expense  of  the  emperor  Ferdmand  I.  This  eOHo 
pnnceps  is  in  quarto.  The  Syriac  rfew  Testament  has  sonce  been 
printed  several  times '}  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Leusden  and 
Schaaf  (with  an  exceOent  Sjrriac  Liexicon)  m  two  vohimes  4to., 
Leyden,  1708,  1709,  which  was  reprinted  in  1717.  Abeautiiul 
and  correct  edition  of  the  antient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Watts  (London,  1816, 4to.) 
for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  has  been 
received  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  Thb  edition  was  corrected  for 
the  press,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Oriental  scholars  in  this  country.  The  expense  of  the 
edition  was  defrayed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societt. 

There  is  also  extant  a  Sjrriac  veraon  of  the  second  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter,  the  second  and  third  Episdes  of  John,  the  Episde  of 
Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Peschito :  these 
are  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Mar  Abba,  primate  of  the  East,  be* 
tween  the  years  535  and  552.  T%e  translation  of  these  boc^  is 
made  from  the  original  Greek ;  but  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  pos- 
sessed but  an  indifierent  knowledge  of  the  two  languages. 

The  PhUoxenian  or  Syro-PhUoxenian  Version^  derives  its  name 
from  Philoxenus,  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  in 
Syria,  a.  d.  488 — 518,  who  employed  his  rural  bishop  {Chorg^ixo- 
pus)  Polycarp  to  translate  the  Greek  New  Testament  into  Syriac. 
This  version  was  finished  in  tlie  year  508,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
vised by  Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  a.  d.  616.  Michaeiis  is 
of  opimon,  that  there  was  a  third  edition,  and  a  foorth  is  attributed 
to  Dionysius  BarsaUbeus,  who  was  bishop  of  Amida  from  1166  to 
1177.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  only  two  editioDS— 
the  original  one  by  Polycarp,  and  that  revised  by  Thomas  of  Har- 
kel ;  the  smgle  copy  of  die  Four  Gospels,  with  the  alteratioDS  of 
Barsalibasus,  b  the  twelfth  century,  being  hardly  entitled  to  tlie 
name  of  a  new  edition.  This  version  was  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  when  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Gloucester  Ridley  published  a  Dissertation  on  the  SyTiac  veraons 
of  the  New  Testament,'  three  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  received 
thirty  years  beibre  from  Amida  in  Mesopotamia.  Thou^  age  and 
growing  infirmities,  the  great  expense  of  printing,  and  the  want  of  a 

1  Michaeiis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  4^-18.  has  ffiyen  an  accoo^t  of  the  prineipal  edi- 
tions of  the  Syriac  New  Testameiit  to  wfaidi  his  translator  has  liuiiished  some 
valuable  additions,  (part  ii.  pp.  636— ^546.)    See  also  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp-  ^1 

9  De  Syriacarum  Nori  Fcederis  Veraionvm  Indole  alqne  Usu  Dissertatao ;  Philo 
xeni^ara  cum  simplici  e  duohus  pervetustis  Codicibus,  ab  Amida  transnussiff* 
conferente  Glocestno  Ridley,  LL.  B.  1761, 4to.  This  very  scarce  tract  is  r^rint- 
ed  at  the  end  of  Semier's  ewion  ef  Weteteinls  LibeUi  ad  Crinn  atque  Interpreta- 
tionem  Nori  Testamenti,  (8vo.  Hate,  1766),  pp.  347—339.  from  a  copy  then  u  the 
library  of  the  celebrated  Miebaelk ;  to  whoee  elaborate  afccotmt  of  tae  Syrite  ver- 
•ions,  editions,  and  critical  tracts  concerning  them,  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
notice  of  the  Syriae  tranaUiions.  See  his  Introdaction  to  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  li.  part  i.  pp.  1—75. ;  «nd  Bishop  Marsh's  Notee,  And.  put  ii.  pp.  63^-685. 
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patroD,  prevented  Dr.  Ridley  from  availing  himself  of  these  manu* 
scripts ;  yet  having,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Syriac  language,  he  employ- 
ed hiniself  at  intervals  in  making  a  transcript  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
These,  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  White,  were 

Ciblished  by  him  with  a  literal  Latin  translatk)n,  in  1778,  in  two  vo- 
mes  4to.,  at  the  expense  of  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford.  In  1799  Professor  White  published  from  the  same  press 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catliolic  Epistles,  and  in  1804,  the 
Ej][Hstles  of  Saint  Paul,  also  in  4to.,  and  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translaiion. 

The  Philoxenian  version,  tliough  made  immediately  from  tlie 
Grt«k,  is  greatly  mferior  to  the  Peschito,  both  in  the  accuracy  with 
wliici  it  is  executed,  and  also  in  its  style.  It  is,  however,  not  devoid 
of  value,  "and  is  of  real  importance  to  a  critic,  whose  object  is  to 
select  a  variety  of  readings,  with  die  view  of  restoring  the  genuine 
text  of  the  Greek  original :  for  he  may  be  fully  assured  tliai  every 
phrase  and  expression  is  a  precise  copy  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  stood 
in  the  manuscript  from  which  the  version  was  made.  But,  as  it  is 
not  prior  to  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Peschito  was  written  either  at 
the  cad  of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  second  century,  it  is 
of  kss  importance  to  know  the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscript  that 
was  Qsed  in  the  former,  than  those  of  tlie  original  employed  in  the 
JattCT.''* 

3.  The  Palesttno-SyriaCj  or  Stfriac  TVanslcUion  of  Jerusalem, 
was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome  by  M.  Adler,  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  not  an  entire  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  a  Lectionarium,  or  collection  of  de- 
tached portions,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  services  of  the  church 
on  Sundays  and  festival  days.  It  is  written  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee 
dialect  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidendy  made  in  a  Roman  province  : 
for  in  Matt  xxvii.  27.  the  word,  tfr^ariwroi  soldiers,  is  rendered  by 
IfOTlj  as  if  the  translator  had  never  heard  of  any  soldiers  but  Ro- 
mans ;  and  in  the  same  verse  tf^rsi^a,  band  or  cohort  is  rendered  by 
the  Larin  word  castra,  JfTtDDp-  These  and  other  indications  aflord 
reason  to  diink  that  the  manuscript  contains  a  transladon  made  from 
the  Greek,  in  Palestine ;  it  was  written  at  Antioch,  and  fi-om  all  these 
circumstances  this  version  has  been  denommated  the  Jerusalem-Syri- 
ac  Version.  This  manuscript  has  not  yet  been  collated  throughout,  so 
that  it  is  very  uncertain  to  what  recension  it  belongs.  But,  from  what 
is  known  concerning  it,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  combines  the 
readings  of  diflferent  families.' 

4.  Egyptian  Versions. — There  are  two  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  extant  m  the  Egyptian  language  —  one  in  the  Coptic  or 


1  BliduttUs,  vol.  iL  piit  L  p.  68.  See  also  Dr.  G.  H.  Bernstein's  Dissertation 
on  Thoniu  of  Harkel's  revlnoa  of  the  Sjnro-Philoxenian  Version^  entitled  De  Vcf- 
wmm  NoTi  Tettaiiienti  Syriac^  Heracleensi  Commentatio.    Lip«ip.  18^,  4t(X. 

2  Centner,  Inftrodnction  au  Nout.  Test.  pp.  180. 181. 
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anbrat  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  other  in  the  Salddic  or  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  Coptic  version  was  published  at  Oxf(nrd  in  1716,  m  4to*,  by 
Daniel  WiUdns,  a  learned  Prussian,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  executed  prior  to  the  third  century ;  but  his 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  many  learned  men,  and  particularly 
by  Louis  Picques,  who  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century.  The  celelnrated 
passage  (1  John  v.  7.)  is  wantmg  in  this  version,  as  weB  as  in  the 
Syriac  Peschito,  and  Philoxenian  translations.  A  fragment  of  a 
Greek-Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  comprisong  paitof 
Saint  John's  Gospel,  was  published  by  Father  GecM'gi,  at  Home,  in 
n89j  eomied  FragmetUum  Evangehi  SaneU  Johannis  dfracihCop- 
tic(HThebaicum^  4to.  ;^  and  another,  comprising  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  was  edited  at  Copenhagen,  by  M.  Engeibredi,  in 
4to.'  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Woide,  it  appears,  that  the 
Coptic  inclines  more  to  the  Alexandrian  than  the  Satudic,  — that  no 
remarkable  coincidence  is  to  be  found  between  the  Coptic  or  Sahi<fic 
and  the  Vulgate,  ^ — and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
former  has  been  altered  or  made  to  conform  to  the  latter. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  Salndic  version,  critics  are  not  yet 
agreed.  Dn  Woide,  however,  has  shown  diat  it  was  most  proba- 
bly executed  in  the  second  century  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  die  critidsm  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  a 
dissertadon  on  this  version,  written  in  the  German  language,  and 
abridged  by  Bishop  Marsh,^  Dr.  W.  observes,  that  there  are  now  in 
existence  two  Sahidic  manuscripts,  —  one  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Dr.  Askew,  the  other  brought .  from  Egypt  by  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  Mr.  Bruce.  The  former  contains  a  work,  entitled 
Sophia,  and  written  by  Valentinus,  in  the  second  century.  This 
manuscript  contains  various  passages  both  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  version 
now  extant ;  whence  it  is  concluded  that  a  Saliidic  version  of 
the  whole  Bible  not  only  existed  so  early  as  the  iegtnnti^ofthe 
second  century,  but  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  have 
various  fragments,  and  which,  if  put  together,  would  form  perhaps  a 
complete  Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible.  The  oflier  manuscript  to 
which  Dr.  Woide  appeals,  contains  two  books,  the  one  entitled  Bi^ 
rns  Tvwdeo^,  the  other,  Bij8Xoc  Xo/ou  xara  fM^nngtw. 

Now  that  this  was  written  by  a  Gnostic,  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
nuscript, appears  both  from  the  tide  and  the  contents,  and  therefore 
it  is  concluded  that  the  author  lived  in  the  second  century.  And  as 
various  passages  are  quoted  in  it  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, Ehr.  Woide  deduces  the  same  inference  as  from  the  forw>"*6* 
Besides  the  versions  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects,  Father 
Georgi  discovered,  in  a  manuscript  bebnging  to  Cardinal  Borgia,  a 

^  There  ia  an  interesting  account  of  this  work  in  the  Analytical  lUritWi  v^' 
xvi.  pp.  418—421. 
3  The  title  of  this  publication  is  ffiven  suprafp.  192.  note, 
»  ManVt  Micha^u,  ml  ii.  part  li.  pp.  5d5, 596. 
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fragment  of  a  version  written  in  a  sdB  diflkreat  Eg]^tian  dialect, 
which  he  calls  Dialectus  Ammoniaca.  It  contains  only  1  Cor.  vii. 
36. — ix.  16.  and  xiv.  33.^ — ^xv.  33.  Dr.  Frederic  Miinter  has  printed 
the  Sahidic  and  Ammoniac  texts  of  1  Cor.  ix.  10-^16.  in  his  Cam-* 
metUatio  de  Indole  Versionis  ^ovi  Testamenti  ScJadica  (4to.  Hafnis, 
1789),  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to  present  the  reader  with  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  similarity  or  difference  between  the  two  versions. 
On  account,  however,  of  the  cliief  difference  consisting  in  the  ortlio^ 
graphy  of  single  words,  he  is  not  disposed  to  assign  to  the  Ammoniac 
the  name  of  a  separate  dialect.  In  the  treatise  just  noticed,  Dr. 
Miinter,  has  given  an  account  of  the  Sahidic  version ;  of  which  some 
iragments  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  have  likewise  been 
published  by  JVEngareDi  in  a  work  entitled  JEgyptiarum  Codtcum 
Rdiqui<e^  Veneiiis  in  Bihliothecd  J^aniand  wservata  TBononias, 
1785,  4to.)  But  the  completest  collection  of  fragments  ot  this  ver- 
sion is  that  prepared  for  Uie  press  by  the  late  Dr.  Woide,  who  did 
not  live  to  publish  them.  The  work  was  completed  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford,  in  folio, 
1799,  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  W.'s  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.* 

From  the  difference  of  their  readings,  and  from  the  circumstance 

that  additions  in  the  one  are  omitted  in  die  other.  Bishop  Marsh  infers 

that  die  Copdc  and  Sahidic  are  independent  versions,  both  made  from 

tbe  oriffoal  Greek.    Both,  therefore,  may  be  quoted  as  separate 

^ridence  lor  a  reading  in  the  Greek  Testament.* 

5.  Arabic  versions. -^There  are  many  Arabic  translations  of  the 
-Hew  Testament  besides  those  which  have  appeared  in  print :  for, 
sbce  the  Arabic  language  supplanted  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  these  had  been  spoken,  have  been 
obl%ed  to  annex  Arabic  translations  to  the  antient  versions,  which  are 
DO  bnger  understood.  Hiese  Arabic  translations  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  at  difierent  times  between  the  seventh  and  the 
ekveotb  centuries :  in  general  they  were  not  all  executed  from  the 
origbal  text,  but  from  £e  versions  which  they  were  intended  to  ac*- 
company.  Thus  some  which  are  placed  together  with  the  Greek 
text,  have  been  made  from  the  Greek,  while  others  have  been  made 
from  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  and  even  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Tbe  chief  Arabic   translations  which  have  been  printed,  are  the 


i  The  four  Gospels,  printed  at  Rome,  1590-91,  folio :  there  are 
some  copies  with  a  new  title-page,  and  dated  1619.  An  interlineary 
Latin  translation  (taken  from  the  Vulgate,  but  slightly  altered  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  Arabic)  was  published  at  the  same  time. 
Thb  Arabic  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
text :  this  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  reprinted  with  some  cor- 
reetions  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  and  again  with  very  numerous  cor- 
>^ctiona  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Walton  in  the  London  Poly- 
jjlott. 

1 8«e  the  title  of  this  publication  at  lenffth,  «iwra,  p.  72.  wle  1. 
^  MiehMliSi  voL  u.  pp.  76-61. 536*^. 
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ii.  Erpenius-  publtsbed  an  Arabic  translation  at  Leydea,  in  1616, 
in  4to.  from  a  maiiuiscript  said  to  be  written  a.  b,  1342,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  John,  in  the  desert  of  ThebaKs :  he  has  copied  his  ma- 
nuscript with  singular  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be 
grammatical  errors.  This  is  the  most  elegant,  faithful,  and  genuine 
edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  but  is  unfortunately  very  difficult  to 
be  procured :  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Roman  edition. 

iii.  The  Arabic  and  Latin  Bible,  printed  at  Rome  by  the  Congre- 
.  gation  De  Propaganda  Fide  in  1761,  in  tliree  volumes  foHo,  under 
the  care  of  Sergius  Risiu.«,  bishop  of  Damascus,  is  altered  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  consequently  is  of  no  use,  either  in  the  criticism  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures. 

iv.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Arabic  New  Testament 
published  at  London  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  a.  d.  1727,  in  4to.  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia. 
Its  basis  is  the  text  of  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts :  but  the  edi- 
tor, Solomon  Negri,  has  altered  it  iti  those  passages  which  vary  fruui 
the  reading  of  our  present  Greek  text.^ 

6.  Of  tlie  author  of  the  Ethiopic  version  we  have  no  historical  ac- 
count :  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  Frumentius,  who  about  the  year 
330  first  preached  Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  This  version  is  in  the 
Gheez,  or  dialect  appropriated  to  religion  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  first 
published  at  Rome  a.  d«  1548-49  :  it  is  divided  into  four  separate 
parts  :  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation  of  which  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  Episdes,  where  the  translator  appears  to  have  been  une- 
qual to  die  task.  2.  The  Acts  of  die  Apostles.  3,  Tlie  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  4.  The  seven  Catholic  Episdes.  The  Apoca- 
Ijrpse  is  added  as  an  appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  bemg  very 
imperfect,  its  chasms  were  suppUed  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Romau 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott :  and  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  die  Ethiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  ar 
Brunswick,  in  1752 — 1755,  in  2  vols.  4to.  There  is  also  a  trans- 
lation of  die  New  Testament  in  the  Ainharic,  or  common  dialect  ot 
Etliiopia.^ 

7.  The  Armenian  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  unanimously 
ascribed  to  Miesrob,  die  mventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  and  to 
the  patriarch  Isaac,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  was  twice  translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  then  firora  tlie 
Greek  ;  and  that  die  copies  now  extant  were  made  from  the  latter 
language,  is  evident  firom  their  oxitainmg  diose  books  of  the  New 
Testament  which  were  never  admitted  into  the  Peschito  or  aniieni 
literal  Syriac  version.  This  version,  in  the  opmion  of  Semler,  is  oi 
great  importance,  as  faithfully  representing  the  Greek  MSS.  whence 
it  was  made  :  but  Mtchaelis  observes,  that  it  would  be  an  inesdroable 
treasure,  had  it  descended  to  us  unaltered  by  time  and  superstition. 
It  has  in  several  mstances  been  made  conformable  to  the  Vulgtte  by 
Haitho  or  Hediom,  sovereign  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  firom  a.  b.  1224 
to  1270,  who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  skilled  in  the 

1  MicWlifl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81—95, 5W--610.    MiU'a  Prolegomeim,  i  1295, 1296. 

2  MichMliB,  pp.  95—98,  61(>— 614. 
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Latia  fatt^uage.^  The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  New  Testament 
ippeared  at  Amsterdam  (in  the  entire  Armenian  Bible),  in  1666. 
TffD  detached  editions  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1668  and 
1698;  and  another  at  Venice  m  1789,  edited  by  Dr.  Zohrab,  a 
learned  Armenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few  manuscripts  for  it, 
and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes.  In  this  impression 
which  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the  editor  marked  1  John  v. 
7.  widi  an  asterisk.  In  1806  the  same  learned  editor  published  at 
Venice,  at  the  expense  of  the  college  of  the  monks  of  St.  Lazarus, 
his  critical  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made 
use  of  sixqr-nine  manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of 
the  Psakns,  thirty-two  of  the  Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  took,  for  the  basis  of  this  edition,  that 
Biaaiscript  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  antient 
and  accurate  :  such  ern»rs  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means 
ijf  odier  copies ;  and  in  the  margm  he  inserted  the  various  readings, 
together  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, and  a  few  critical  explanatbns  when  necessary.  In  this  edi- 
tioQ  Dr.  Zohrab  has  expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported  by 
inj  of  the  manuscripts  wluch  he  had  collated.^ 

8.  There  are  extant  two  Persian  versions  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
most  amient  and  valuable  of  which  was  first  printed  m  the  London 
Poiydoa  by  Bishop  Walton,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  posusession  of 
Dr.  rococke,  dated  a.  d.  1314 :  it  was  made  u-om  tlie  Syriac,  having 
sometitnes  retained  Syriac  words,  and  subjoined  a  Persian  translation. 
The  odicr  Persian  translation  was  edited  by  Wheloc,  and  after  his 
decease  by  Pierson,  at  London,  m  1652-57,  after  a  colladon  of  three 
manuscripts.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek.' 

IL  The  principal  antient  westebn  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  claim  our  notice,  are  the  Gothic,  the  Sclavonic, 
and  die  Anglo-Saxon  versions. 

I.  The  Gothic  version  of  tlie  New  Testament  was  made  firom  the 
ori^  Greek  by  Ulphilas,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Maeso-Goths, 
who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Valens  about  the  year  378.  He  is  said 
CD  have  embraced  Arianism,  and  to  have  propagated  Arian  tenets 
among  his  countrymen.  Besides  transladng  the  entire  Qible  into  the 
Godiic  language,  Ulphilas  is  said  to  have  conferred  on  the  Maeso- 
Godxs  the  invention  of  the  Godiic  characters.  The  character,  how- 
«ver,  in  which  this  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  written,  is  in  fact 
tlie  Latra  character  of  that  age ;  and  die  degree  of  perfection,  which 
the  Gothic  hngMge  had  obtained  during  the  time  of  Ulphilas,  is  a 
proof  that  it  had  then  been  written  for  some  time. 

The  transladoD  of  Ulphilas  (who  had  been  educated  among  the 
Greeks)  was  executed  fixim  the  Greek :  but,  from  its  coincidence  in 

1  Semler,  App&ratus  ad  Liberalem  Novi  Teatamenti  InterpreUlionem,  p.  69. 
M'tchaelis,  toI.  u.  pp.  98—105,  614.-617. 

*  Ccllenar,  IntrodoetioB  wa  Nouv.  Tert.  pp.  1B5, 18C. 

'MiclBeKi,Yom.pp.  105,106.017— 619.  Semler,p.G9.  Walton,  Prol.  c.xvi. 
♦  9.  pp.t»5,696. 
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many  instances  with  the  Ladn,  there  k  reason  to  supped  tiac  kbas 
been  interpolated,  thou^  at  a  remote  period,  from  the  Vidgate.  to 
unquestionable  antiqaity,  however,  and  its  general  fidefity,  have  con- 
curred to  give  this  version  a  high  place  in  the  estknatioD  of  bibiical 
critics :  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  enlffe.  Th« 
Only  parts  extant  in  print  are  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, and  some  fragments  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  4e  Romans. 

The  Four  Gospels  are  contained  in  the  celebrated  Coitx  Agtu- 
teusn  which  has  been  described  m  d  former  page.* 

Of  this  precious  relic  of  antiqaity,  which  is  at  present  deposited 
in  the  university  library  at  Upsal,  foar  editions  have  been  printed, 
viz.  1.  At  Dordrecht  or  Dort,  1665,  is  two  vols.  4to»  in  Gothic 
^aracters,  with  the  An^o-Saxon  version ;  this  t»  very  correct,  and 
was  pubUshed  by  Francis  Junius: — 2.  At  Stockholm,  1671,  4to. 
edited  by  George  Steirnhelm,  in  Latin  characters,  and  accompanied 
with  the  Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Vulgate  translations:  —  3.  The 
edition  prepared  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzel,  archbishop  of  tJpsal 
{who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original  manuscript),  and  published 
aAer  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at  Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio,  i$ 
executed  in  Gothic  letters;  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are 
corrected,  and  many  of  the  vjiriuus  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic 
version  furnishes  the  Greek  Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 
But  the  last  and  best  edition  is,  4.  That  published  at  Weissenfels,  in 
1805»  by  M.  Zahn,  in  one  volume,  quarto  :  it  unites  every  thing  thai 
can  be  desired,  either  for  the  purposes  of  criticism  or  interpretation. 
The  text  is  given  from  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  wliich  the 
celebrated  scholar  Ihre  had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  in- 
spection, and  with  the  design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed 
Ihre's  Latin  translation  by  the  side  of  the  text ;  and  has  also  added 
an  interlineary  Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  tlie  foot  of 
each  pag^,  and  an  historical  introduction,  together  with  a  complete 
glossary.  The  fragments  of  the  Gotliic  version  of  St.  PauFs  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  edited  by  Knittel  from  a  Codex  Rescriptus,^  are  re- 
printed with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothico-Latin  dictionary.  And  in 
1807,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Henehall  pubUshed  in  8vo.  the  Gothic  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  fourth  century, 
with  the  corresponding  English  or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book 
of  the  eighth  century,  in  Roman  characters  ;  a  literal  English  veraon 
of  each,  and  notes,  illustrations,  and  etymological  disquiaiticMtt. 

2.  The  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  translation  was  executed  from 
the  original  Greek  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  two  brothers,  Cyril 
(who  invented  the  Sclavonic  characters)  and  Methodius,  the  trans* 
lators  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  first  printed  in  ike  edition  of  the 
entire  Sclavonic  Bible  at  Prague  in  1570,  and  at  Ostro^  in  1581,  and 
has  since  been  several  times  reprinted  at  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  else- 
where. In  all  the  editions  prbr  to  the  year  1653,  the  raemonUe 
verse,  1  John  v.  7.  is  omitted.    In  die  editions  of  1653  and  1663  it 

^  Sm  an  account  of  the  Codex  Arffenteus,  and  alio  of  the  other  portioDS  of  the 
Qothic  veraion  discovered  by  s't^or  Ma|  and  othera  in  pp.  91— M.  suara, 
5^Beeanolioeofilinp.«3  «tpr<i. 
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h  inserted  in  the  margin,  bin  it  b  iiicorpcmited  in  the  text  m  all  sub- 
sequent incupressions.  This  version  is  pronounced  by  M.  DotHX)W8ky, 
wlio  b  proRHuidly  skiUed  in  Sclavonic  literature,  to  be  a  very  literal 
tramdaticxi  Smm  tlie  Greek,  the  Greek  construction  being  very  fire- 
queody  retamed,  even  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Scla- 
itxiian  language  ^  and  in  general  it  resembles  die  most  andent  manu- 
seripts,  with  which  it  agrees,  even  where  their  united  evidence  is 
against  the  common  printed  reacbig.  The  Sclavonian  version,  he 
adds,  has  not  been  altered  from  the  Vulgate,  as  some  have  supposed, 
though  die  £act  is  in  itself  ahnost  bcredible ;  and  it  possesses  few  or 
no  leditmu  nan^tdaresj  or  readings  peculiar  to  itself.  From  an  edi* 
ijoo  of  thb  version,  printed  at  Moscow  in  1614,  M.  Alter  selected  the 
readings  Qo  the  Four  Gospels,  and  firom  a  manuscript  in  the  imperial 
fibraiy,  the  readings  on  the  Acts  and  Episdes,  which  are  printed  in 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Vienna,  1787, 2  vols.  8vo.') 
M.  IM>rowBky  states  that  these  various  lections  are  given  with  great 
accuracy,  but  tliat  those  which  Matthai  has  selected  from  the  Revela- 
ibn  are  erroneous  and  useless.  Griesbach  has  given  a  catalogue  of 
the  Sclavonic  manuscripts  collated  for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, communicated  to  him  by  Dobrowsky,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
brief  classed  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Sclavonic  New  Testa- 
meBt> 

3.  Afi^4>-Saxon  vernottf.— Although  Christianity  was  planted  in 
Britain  in  die  first  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Britons  had 
any  transhuon  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  language  earlier  than  the 
eigfadi  century.  About  the  year  706  Adhelm,  die  first  bishop  of 
Sberbom,  translated  the  Psalter  into  Saxon  :  and  at  his  earnest  per- 
suasion, Egbert  or  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island, 
soon  after  executed  a  Saxon  version  of  the  Four  Gospels.*  Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bede  (who  died  a.  d. 
735)  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  that  language.  There  were 
other  Saxon  versions,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  detached  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  a  later  date.  A  translation  of  the  book  of  Psalms 
was  undertaken  by  the  illustrious  King  Alfred,  who  died  a.  d.  900, 
when  it  was  about  half  finished :  and  Elfric,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  995,  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua^  Judith,  part  of 
die  book  of  Einp,  Esther,  and  Maccabees,  The  en^e  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  printed :  King  Alfi'ed's  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  with  the  interlineary  Latin  text,  was  edited  by 
Jdm  Spehnan,  4ko.  London,  1640  {  and  there  is  another  Saxon  m- 
terlineary  transladon  of  the  Psalter,  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Ubraiy  at  Lambeth.  Of  the  Four  Uospek,  there  have  been  three 
editkms  printed :  1.  By  Matthew  Parker,  4to.  London,  1571 ;  2. 

1  Mielwelis,  vol.  li.  pp.  153—158,  636,  637.  OrieBbacb,  Prolegomena,  vol.  i.  pp. 
czxriL-^xxzii.  Beck,  MoDOirrammata  HermeneuticeB  Novi  Tcstamenta,  pp.  106, 
109. 

>  The  muttweript  of  thia  tnariilidii  b  now  deporited  in  the  Cottoniia  Library 
in  the  BntiA  Miuenm,  (Nero^  d.  iv.) :  Mr.  Astle  has  atven  a  specimen  of  it  ia 
plate  m.  of  lus  <*  Oriffin  and  Fro£rew  of  Wxiting,"  and  has  deacnbed  it  in  pp^ 
100. 101. 
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ByVf^am  Lisle,  4to.  London,  1638;  3.  ByThom8sBf8rsbaB,4to. 
Dordrecht,  1665,  whh  the  Maeso-Gothic  verskm,  and  reprimed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1684.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  being  evidoidj 
translated  bom  the  Old  Latin,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
of  use  in  determining  the  readings  of  that  version  ;  and  Semier  has 
remarked  that  it  contains  many  readings  which  vary  both  from  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  of  which  he  has  given  some  examples.  Dr. 
Mill  selected  various  lections  from  this  version }  which,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  style  and  inequalities  observable  in  its  exeeutioQ,  be  asciibes 
to  several  authors:  it  is  sujqposed  to  have  been  executed  m  the 
eighth  century.^ 


SECTION  ra. 

OK   THE   USE   AND   APPLICATION   OF   ANTIENT  VERSIONS. 

Obiervaiians  wi  the  retpeetive  merits  of  the  several  AniieTii  Ferdons: 
—  Rules  for  consuUit^  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Although  some  hints  have  been  incidentally  ofiered,  in  ihe 
preceding  sections,  relative  to  the  use  of  particular  translations  of  tbe 
Bible  ;  yet,  as  the  antient  versions  are  equally  useful  in  sacred  criti- 
cism in  order  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading  of  passages,  as  well  as 
in  assisting  us  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
most  beneficial  mode  of  applying  them  to  these  important  objects. 

As  no  version  can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought  not  to 
rely  implicitly  on  any  one  translation  :  but,  if  it  be  practicable,  tbe 
aid  of  the  cognate  dialects  should  be  united  with  reference  to  a  vet- 
sion,  in  order  that,  by  a  comparison  of  both  these  helps,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  genuine  readings  and  meanings.  From 
inattention  to  this  obvious  caution,  many  eminent  men  have  at  differ- 
ent times  ascribed  to  particular  versions  a  degree  of  authority  to 
wliich  tliey  were  by  no  means  entitled.  Thus,  by  many  of  the  fa- 
iliers,  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  were  accounted  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired, and  consequendy  free  from  the  possibility  of  mistake :  a  simi- 
lar opinion  was  held  by  various  emment  modem  critics,  particularly 
by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  asserted  the  Septuagint  to  be- preferable  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  be  absolutely  free  from  error  !  The  church  of 
Rome  has  fallen  into  a  like  mistsike  with  respect  to  die  Vulgate  or 
Latin  Version,  which  the  council  of  Treat  declared  to  be  the  only 
authentic  translation. 

Furdier,  versions  of  versions ^  that  is,  those  translations  which  were 
not  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  or  from  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  are  of  no  authority  in  determinmg  either  the 

1  Johnson's  Hist.  Account  of  English  Traaalations  of  the  Bible,  in  Baihop  Wat- 
son's Conection  of  Thflolegical  Tracts,  vol.  iu.  pp.  61—63.  Bp.  Manh's  ibehae- 
i»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158. 637.  Kortbolt,  pp.  351—353.  Semier,  Appuatos  ad  Lib.  Koti 
Test.  Interp.  pp.  72,  73. 
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gemdiie  text  or  meaning  of  the  cmginal,  but  only  of  that  version  from 
wbicfa  they  were  taken.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
Aoglo-SaxoDy  Old  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Grcrman  transla- 
tjoos,  whether  of  the  CNd.or  New  Testament;  which,  being  made 
befi)re  the  sixteenth  century,  were  executed  immediately  from  the 
Latin :  and  subsequently,  even  in  those  examples  where  they  are 
nnaoinKHis  in  a  reading,  their  united  voices  are  of  no  more  autliority 
than  that  of  the  Latin  version  abne.^  In  all  cases,  therefore,  which 
require  the  aid  of  a  version,  either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  in- 
teipretatioQ,  recourse  must  be  had  to  those  translations,  which,  being 
more  andent,  or  better  executed,  are  preferable  to  every  other.  And 
m  this  view,  the  foltewing  will  be  found  most  deserving  of  attention, 
not  only  as  uniting  the  two  qualifications  of  antiquity  and  excellence, 
but  also  as  being  more  generally  accessible  to  students,  being  for  the 
most  part  comprised  in  die  Polyglott  Bibles,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  public  library. 

I.  The  Alexandrian  Version  is  confessedly  the  most  antient,  and 
widi  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  contains  very  much  that  is  higlily 
valuable,  and  on  tiiis  account  it  has  been  used  by  nearly  all  the  more 
antient  interpreters.  With  the  Septuagint  should  be  consulted  the 
fragmoits  of  the  translations  executed  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and 
Synmiachus,  as  well  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions ;  the 
diligent  use  of  all  these  is,  perhaps,  the  best  possible  preparation  to 
the  critical  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

U.  The  Syriac  PesckiiOj  whose  fidelity  as  a  version,  mdependendy 
of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  has  received  the  highest  oonmiendations 
fixjm  IVEchaelis,  is  particularly  serviceable  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament. 

in.  TTie  Latin  Vulgate^  with  the  exception  of  the  Psahns,  de- 
servedly claims  the  third  place. 

IV,  The  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  though  unequally  ex- 
ecuted, contain  many  things  that  are  exceedindy  useful,  and  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  especially  the  paraphrases  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel : 
tbey  not  only  contribute  essentially  to  the  understanding  of  many  dif- 
ficult passages  ui  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  throw  much  light  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  Extracts  from  them  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  commentai'ies,  and  also  in  the  works  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot. 

V.  Inie  other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  follow  next  m  order,  particularly  the  Arabic  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament :  but  no  certab  dependence  can  be 
placed,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  a  reading,  on  the  Latin  trans- 
lations of  the  Oriental  versions,  which  are  printed  in  the  Polyglott 
Bibles.  On  the  peculiar  application  of  antient  versions  to  the  ascer<* 
tainmg  of  various  readings,  see  Chapter  VIII.  infra. 

It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  consult  antient  versions,  ex- 
cq[t  in  passages  that  are  really  dilSlcult,  or  unless  a  particular  exa- 

1  MichaeliSi  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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mmatxm  of  them  be  instituted  for  some  special  object  of  incniirjr. 
In  this  case  not  one  or  two  versions  merely  should  be  consukeot  but 
every  versi(xi  that  is  accessible  should  be  referred  to :  and  all  such 
places  should  be  compared  togedier  as  are  paraUdy  that  is,  those 
passages  in  which  the  same  word  or  the  same  form  of  speaking  re* 
^ecdvely  occurs ;  and>  where  any  thing  worthy  of  preservatioQ  of- 
fers itself,  it  will  materially  facilitate  future  studies  to  note  it  ekber 
m  an  interleaved  Bible,  or,  which  perh^  is  preferable,  in  an  inter- 
leaved Lexicon.  This  practice  will  not  oi^y  enable  the  bibEcal 
student  to  discover  and  correctly  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  a  version, 
and  the  ability,  or  the  reverse,  with  which  it  may  be  executed ;  but 
it  will  also  supply  many  important  helps  for  the  interpretatioa  of 
Scripture.  As,  however,  some  of  the  antient  versions  have  been  al- 
tered or  interpolated  in  many  places,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  dis^ 
tinguish  the  modem  amendments  irom  the  genuine  text  of  the  origi- 
nal antient  translator.  The  various  excellent  concordances  that  are 
extant,  will  ajflbrd  great  assistance  in  finding  out  such  parallel  words 
or  phrases.  * 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  antient  versions  repres^it  con 
rectly  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  the  following  rules 
will  be  found  useuil. 

1.  Thai  meaning  is  to  he  taken  and  received  as  the  true  (me^  which 
all  the  versions  give  to  a  wordy  and  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  kin' 
dred  dicdects  : 

Because,  tke  number  of  testimonies  worthy  of  credit  being  as  great  as  poeaibic, 
tbere  can  be  no  room  lefl  for  doubt. 

2.  Ail  those  significations,  formerly  given  to  Hebrew  words,  are  to  be 
considered  as  correctly  given,  which  tke  Se.ptuagint  or  other  Greek 
translators  express  by  the  same  or  similar  Greek  words^  atthough  no 
trace  of  suck  meaning  appecar  in  any  Oriental  language* 

For,  as  no  doabt  can  be  entertained  of  the  diligence  and  scnipalous  learning  of 
those  translators,  who  can  presume  to  measure  the  vust  copiousness  of  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  languages,  by  the  few  books  which  in  our  time  are  ex- 
tant in  those  languages  ?  since  no  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  aU  the 
riches  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  compriised  in  tlie  very  numerous  re- 
mains of  classical  literature  with  which  our  age  happily  abounds.  With  regard  to 
the  New  Testament,  "  in  cases  where  the  sense  is  not  aflfcctcd  by  different  read- 
ings, or  the  translator  might  have  takeVi  them  for  synonymous,  the  evidence  ot 
Greek  manuscripts  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  antient  version.  The  same 
preference  is  due  to  the  manuscripts  wherein  the  translator  has  omitted  words  that 
appeared  of  little  importance,  or  a  passage  in  tho  Greek  original  is  attended  trhh 
a  difficulty  which  the  translator  was  unable  to  solve,  and  therefore  either  omitted 
or  lUtered  according  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. "1 

3.  Where  the  versions  differ  in  fixing  the  sense  of  a  word^  the  more 
antient  ones,  being  executed  with  the  greater  care  and  skill,  are  in  the 
first  place  to  be  consulted,  and  preferred  to  all  others* 

For,  the  nearer  a  translator  approaches  to  the  time  when  the  original  language 
was  vernacular,  we  may  readily  infer  that  he  has  expressed  with  so  mncSt  the 
greater  fidelity  the  true  signification  of  words,  both  primary  and  proper,  as  weU  as 
those  which  are  derivative  and  translated.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in 
which  antient  versions  are  of  more  authority  than  the  original  itself  Most  of  the 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  sorpaas  ia  «n- 
timiity  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  now  extant :  "  and  they  lead  to  a  diacovery 
or  tLs  readings  in  the  very  antient  manuscript  that  was  used  by  the  tnmalator. 

1  Micbaelisy  vol.  il.  p.  3. 
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By  tbeir  nettiiA  ntfaer  than  from  the  aid  of  our  Greek  manuscripts,  none  of  t^hieh 
11  prior  to  the  fotuth  or  fifth  century,  we  arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge,  that 
the  antient  writinfa  have  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  a^e 
without  material  uteration ;  and  that  our  present  text,  if  we  except  the  passages 
tint  are  reiidered  donhtfiil  by  an  opposition  in  the  readings,  is  the  santtt  which  pro' 
twUdftom  thekimis  iff  the  apostles.  Whenever  the  reading  can  be  precisely 
determined,  which  the  translator  found  in  hie  Qreek  manuscript,  the  version  is  of 
equal  aath<»-i^  with  a  manuscript  of  that  jieriod :  but  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
•eqaire  tins  aosohile  certainty,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  collecting  readings 
hm,  the  antient  versioos/'t 

4.  A  meaning  given  to  a  word  hy  only  one  version,  provided  this  be  a 
good  one^  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected ;  especially  if  it  agree  with  the 
auikor's  design  and  the  order  of  his  discourse. 

For  it  is  possible  that  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  aliould  bo  unknown  to 
aU  Qlhar  tmu^tors,  and  no  trace  of  it  be  discoverable  in  the  kindred  dialects,  and 
jei  that  it  should  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  one  version.  This 
remark  applic&s  chiefiy  to  things  which  a  translator  has  the  bcAt  opportunity  of  un- 
denCaa£]ig  from  local  and  other  circumstances.  Thus,  the  Alexandrian  inter- 
preters are  the  most  ample  testimony  for  every  thing  related  in  the  Old  Testament 
coneemin^  Egypt,  while  others,  who  were  natives  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  deep- 
1/  skilled  m  Jewish  literature,  are  the  best  guides  we  can  follow  in  whatever  be- 
longs to  that  country.8 

5.  Lastly,  *•  Those  versions*'*  of  the  New  Testament,  «*  in  which  the 
Gnek  is  rendered  word  for  word,  and  the  idioms  of  the  original,  though 
har$k  and  often  unmeaning  in  another  language,  are  still  retained  in  a 
transhUiont  ore  of  more  value  in  point  of  criticisfn  than  those  which  cT" 
press  the  sense  of  the  original  in  a  manner  more  suitMeto  the  language 
of  the  transkUor. 

The  yahie  of  the  latter,  as  &r  as  regards  their  critical  application,  decreases  in 
proportion  as  the  transhitor  attends  to  purity  and  elegance,  and  of  course  deviates 
from  hisori^nal :  but  their  worth  is  greater  in  all  otiier  respects,  as  they  are  not 
oaiy  read  with  more  pleasure,  but  understood  in  g:eneral  with  greater  ease.  By 
means  of  the  former  we  cUscover  the  words  of  the  original,  and  even  their  arrange- 
ment :  —  but  the  latter  are  of  no  use  in  deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  reading,  if 
tiie  various  readings  of  the  passages  in  question  make  no  alteration  in  the  sense. 
No  translation  is  more  literal  than  the  New  Syriac,  and  none  therefore  leads  to  a 
more  accurate  discovery  of  the  text  in  the  antient  manuscript  from  which  the  ver- 
sion was  taken ;  but,  setting  this  advantage  aside,  the  Old  Syriac  is  of  much  greater 
nhie  than  the  New.3 

I  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

*Jahn,  Introdnct.  ad  Vet.  FcEd.  pp.  116— 122.  Pictet,  Theolome  Chretienne, 
torn.  I.  pp.  151—152.  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  147—162.  301 -3(S.  J.  B.  Carp 
xov,  Pnm.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  62-~65.  Emesti,  Inst.  Intern.  N.  Test.  p.  57.  Morus  ui 
Ernesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  130, 131.  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  107—111.  Bishop  Lowth's 
Iniah,  vol.  i.  pp.  Izzzvii— jcc.  8vo.  edit.  PfeifTer,  Herm.  Sac.  c.  14.  (Op.  tom.  ii. 
pp.  663-664.) 

3  Michaelisy  vol.  iL  p.  3. 
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CHAPTER  \T 

ON   TH£   MODERN   VERSIONS   OF    THE   SCRIPTURES* 
SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE    CIRCULATION   OF  THE  SCRIPTURHS. 

I.  ^rcUy  and  high  prices  cftht  Scriptures.  ^11.  Rvde  attenqpis  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate,  — Ac- 
count of  the  BiBLiA  Pauperum.  — III.  JVttinicr  and  classifieation 
of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Modem  Languages. 

I.  jTHE  versions  noticed  in  the  preceding  cbaiHer  are  aJl  that  are 
of  importance  for  the  purposes  of  biblical  criticism :  but  copies  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  any  country. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxious  its  profeasors 
must  have  been  to  become  possessed  of  the  sacred  volume,  — and 
however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship, 
—  still  the  publication  of  a  version  was  not  what  it  now  is,  —  the 
emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  the  world.  It  consisted,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  translators  permitting  their  manuscripts  to  be 
transcribed  by  others  :  and  so  k^ig  as  the  tedious  process  of  cc^y« 
ing  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  resorted  to,  exemplars  of  the 
sacred  writings  must  have  been  multiplied  very  slowly.  Before  the 
inventions  of  paper  and  printing,  manuscripts  were  the  only  books 
in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high  prices,  especially  those  which 
were  voluminous,  that  few  besides  the  most  opulent  could  affi>rd  to 
purchase  tliem '}   even  monasteries  of  some  consideration  had  fre- 

Juendy  only  a  missal.  So  long  as  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in 
iurope,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin  universally  prevailed : 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  erection  of  new  monarchies  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  Latin  language  became  so  altered  and  corrupted,  as  no  longer  to 
be  intelligible  by  the  multitude,  and  at  length  it  fell  mto  disuse,  ex- 
cept among  the  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  eightli  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  Vulgate  Latin  veraon 
had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  mtention  in  die  church  of  Rome  to  dejnive  the  laity  of  the 
Scriptures.  ^  Translations  were  freely  made,  although  the  acts  of 
the  Saints  were  generally  deemed  more  instructive.  Louis  the 
Debonair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  made.     Otfrid,  in  the  same"  (that  is,  the  ninth)  een* 

1  Concerning  the  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books,  during  the  dark  ages,  the  read- 
er will  find  several  authentic  anecdotes  in  the  first  yolume  of  an  <  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Bibliogra|Ay;  (pp.  34&--349.),  by  the  author  of  this  work. 
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tuiy,  rendered  the  Gospels,  or  rather  abridged  them,  mlo  Oemu^i 
Verse :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  is,  in  several  respects,  an  object 
oTcttriosity.  la  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centur)',  we  nnd  ti-ansIatJons 
of  the  Psahos,  Job,  Kings,  and  the  Maccabees,  into  French.  But, 
aiter  the  difiusion  of  heretical  principles,  it  became  expedient  to  se^ 
cure  tlie  orthodox  faith  from  lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  the 
coiBicil  of  Thoulouse,  in  1239,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing 
the  Si^ptures;  and  this  prdiibition  was  frequently  repeated  upon 
sidtsequent  occasions."^ 

n.  Although  the  inventicMi  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
or  euty  HI  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcription  of  books 
less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  placed  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who  (it  is  well  known)  were  ioi- 
laeised  in  the  deepest  ignorance.  Means,  however,  were  subsequent- 
ly devised,  in  order  to  ccHivey  a  rude  idea  of  die  leading  facts  of 
Scripture,  by  means  of  the  Bhck  Booh  or  Books  of  hna^e$j  as  they 
are  termed  by  BibUographers,  of  which  the  following  notice  may  be 
not  onacceptable  to  tl^  reader. 

He  manufacturers  of  {rfaying  cards,  which  were  first  invented^  and 
painled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  bad  in  the  following  century  begtm 
to  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which  they  afterwards 
added  mme  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  the  subject.  As  the  art 
of  enpaving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  professors  at  length  composed 
historical  subjects,  chiefly  (if  not  intirely)  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 
ffdfa  a  text  or  exj^anation  engraved  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form 
the  Bodc$  of  images  or  Block  Books  just  mentioned :  they  were  print- 
ed from  wooden  blocks ;  one  side  of  die  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and 
the  corr^ponding  text  is  placed  bdow^  beside^  or  proceeding  out  of 
the  month  of  the  figures  introduced. 

Of  all  the  Xjflographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  prbted  from 
ivooden  blocks,  the  Biblia  Pauperum  is  perhaps  tl)e  rarest,  as  well 
ts  die  most  antient ;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism  of  the  Bible, 
b  die  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common  people,  whence  it 
derires  its  name,  — BAlia  Pauperum  —  the  Bibh  of  the  Poor  $  who 
vme  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptufes. 
Being  much  m  use,  the  few  copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be 
ibund  in  the  fibraries  o^  die  curious,  are  for  the  most  part  either  muti- 
lated or  in  bad  conditk)n.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  higfi 
degree  of  interest  to  it. 

Hie  Biblia  Pauperum  consists  of  forty  plates,  with  extracts  and 
semeoces  anak^ous  to  the  figures  and  images  represented  therein ; 
the  whole  are  engraven  on  wood,  on  one  side  of  the  leaves  of  paper ; 

1  H«Bam'«  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iL  p.  536.  4to.  edkion. 

9  They  appear  to  have  been  first  invented  in  1^  by  Jacooemis  Grinffonaeur, 
a  painter  at  Pans,  &v  the  amnaement  of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  who  had  fall- 
en iRto  a  confirmed  melancholy,  bordering  on  insanity.  Reea'a  Cyclopedia,  vol. 
▼i  article  Cards. 
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90  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opfosk^  to  eadi  oAer.  HRnis, 
as  the  white  sides  of  the  leaves  may  be  cemented  togedier,  the  totsd 
number  is  reduced  to  twenty,  because  the  first  and  last  page  remain 
blank.  Copies  however  are  sometimes  found,  the  leaves  of  which 
not  having.been  cemented  on  their  blank  side,  are  f^nrty  in  nund^er, 
like  the  plates.  Each  plate  or  page  contains  four  busts,  two  at  the 
top,  and  two  at  the  bottom,  together  with  three  historical  std>jects : 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons  whose 
names  are  always  written  beneath  them;  the  two  lower  busts  are 
anonymous.  The  middle  of  tlie  plates,  which  are  all  marked  by  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  compartment^  is  occu* 
5ied  by  three  histcHical  pictures,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Kevr 
]*estament ;  this  is  the  type  or  principal  subject,  and  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  page  between  the  two  anti-types  or  other  subjects,  which 
allude  to  it.  The  inscriptions  which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
theps^e,  consist  of  texts  of  Scripture  and  Leonine  verses. 

llius  m  the  fortieth  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy^,  the 
two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  uppet 
part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible.  Tbe  first  of 
these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  pardy  taken  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.)  and  runs  thus  :  jLegkur  in  Caniieo  Canti- 
corum  auarto  capite^  quod  for  quo)  sponsus  aUoquiturmonsam,  et  earn 
suimenao  dixit ;  ^^  Totaptuchra  et  amiea  mea^  et  macula  non  est  in  te. 
Venij  avUca  mea ;  trent,  caronabere.^^  Sponsus  vents  iste  est  Chrisius ; 
quiy  in  assumendo  earn  sponsam^  qua  est  anime  sine  macula  omnis  pec- 
catif  et  introducit  earn  in  requiem  etemamt  et  coronal  cum  chroma  im- 
mortalitatis? 

The  <ecoiii:{  passage,  which  is  on  the  riglit  of  David  and  Isaiah,  is  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  runs  thus :  L^itur  in  Apoeahfpsi 
XX?*  capitCj  quod  angdus  Dei  apprehendit  Jkoannem  Ewmgdistam^ 
cum  essetin  spiritu,  et  volens  sibi  ostendere  arduini  Dei  dixit  ad  esm; 
*'  Venij  et  ostendam  tibi  sponsam^  uxorem  agni.^^  Angdus  loquitur 
ad  omnes  in  generali^  ut  veniant  ad  auscidtandum  in  ^ritu  qgnum 
innocentem  Christum^  animam  innoeentem  coronantem? 

Beneath  the  bust  of  David  which  is  indicated  by  hb  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  dominus 
procedens  de  tkcUamo  suo.  [See  Psal.  xix.  5.  Vulgate  Version.] 

Beneath  Isaiah  is  ysaye  v»,  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his  hand 
inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  decoravit  me  corona,  (ake  Isa* hd.  10. 
Vulgate  Version.] 

■file  letter  .  tl  .  between  these  two  labels  denotes  the  order  of  the 
plate  or  page,  as  the  cuts  in  this  work  follow  each  oth^  according  to 
two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which  extends  fitmia  to  b  only: 

1  These  letters  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks  are  the  oriffin  of  the  signatures  which  are  used 
to  denote  the  order  of  the  sheets  in  printed  books.    Bib.  Spenc.  vol.  i.  p.  zzvi. 

3  Bifade  from  the  last  plate  or  page  of  the  exemplar}  which  was  t^e  late  Mr. 
Willet's.  See  the  engraYings  facing  the  title -paffe. 

3  The  above  sentences  are  printed  without  the  contractions,  which  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  complex,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood  hj  anv  who  are  noi 
conversant  in  ntient  records  and  early  printed  books. 
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wiieB  the  first  series  is  comideted»  a  second  is  begun,  the  letters  of 
winch  are  distmguiAed  by  two  points  *  a  *  *  ll  *  •  C  »  &c. 

h  the  central  compartment,  between  the  busts  above  described,  is 
the  ^pe  or  [Mrincip^  subject ;  it  represents  the  rewards  of  the  righteous 
io  thie  eternal  world,  and  the  Redeemer  is  introduced  as  bestowing 
the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits*  The  antitype  on  the  left 
is  die  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her  spouse  with  the  following 
Leooine  verse, 

Laus  die  vere :  sposu  bn  sest  here  ; 

that  is, 

Laui  anime  vere  tponsvm  bene  aensit  habere. 

The  sotitype  on  the  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St.  John,  tvith 
dbSYOBe  beneath: 

Spoa^  amat  tposam  X*  vmis  et  ipeciosam  ; 
that  is, 
Sponsus  amat  jponMtm  Christua  nimu  et  spedosam, 
Tnxsi  the  ieft  hand  figure  of  the  bust  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  pro- 
ceed dns  label :  corona  tua  ifeidigata  [circumligata]  siet  [sit]  et  eal-^ 
6ame  ^cakiamenta]  %pd>^  [in  pedibus],  with  a  reference  to  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xxiY.    The  twenty-third  verse  of  that  chapter  [Vulgate  Version] 
b  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  die  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  designed 
fix  the  prophet  Hosea,  as  the  other  figure  may  mean  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,)  proceeds  the  label,  SpoMoho  te  mhi  in  eemntemutnf 
&c.  wiA  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.  The  passage  aDuded  to  will  be  found 
in  Hos.  ii.  19,  which  runs  thus  :-^Sponsabo  te  mihi  in  sempitemum, 
^  9pon$ajbo  te  mihi  tnjtutitioy  et  in  muericordia  et  in  miseratumibus. 
[Vulgate  Version.] 
The  hst  line  in  our  fac-simile  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  may  be  thus 

read:  

V^  tuc  gaudet  aie  stbi  qu  bonu  datr  ome, 
that  is, 
Fereus.     Tunc  gaudent  anima  sibi^  qutm  bonum  datur  omne. 
ffibEographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning  the  age^  which 

1  BvoD  Heinecken,  who  has  examined  leyenil  copies  of  thts  work  with  minute 
•ttendoQ,  has  discovered  five  different  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum ;  the  fifth  tli 
etaiiy  known,  as  it  has  fifty  plates.  In  executing  the  other  lour  editions,  the  en- 
ftsfersy  he  observes,  have  worked  with  such  exactness,  that  there  is  very  little 
oiffereace  between  any  of  them,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the 
Sc^  The  attentive  mbUograplier  however  will  discover  several  variations.  These 
ve  pointed  out  by  Heineckan,  who  has  described  the  subieots  of  the  different  plates 
«r  leaves  with  muck  minuteness ;  as  his  interesting  work  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
^ibliofiapher  and  amateur,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  Id^  d*une  Collection 
f  Kttanmes,  pp.  29^—333  ;  from  which  Santandor  has  abridged  his  neat  account, 
Dkt.  du  XV.  Steele,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207—210.  Lambinet  TRecherches  sur  rimprimerie^ 
pp.  61->-72  j)  and  Daunon  (Analyse  des  Opinions  sur  VOrigine  de  limprimerio,  pp, 
<— 19.)  bare  short  but  interesting  notices,  relative  to  this  and  the  other  Books  of 
liBifet,  which  wiU  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  to  those  who  have  not  the  dear 
Tohone  of  Heinecken,  or  the  elaberato  werk  of  Svntander, 
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ihej  assign  to  the  curious  ft^hiaie  ftbove  de«eribed«  Mr.  DBiAi',  it 
is  apiM'ebeiided,  dates  it  toa  low,  m  6xmg  it  to  tfae  year  I4M :  uA 
diough  the  cuts  are  not  designed  in  so  heavy  and  Gothic  a  style  as 
Baron  Heinecken  aseribes  to  Aera,  yet  the  executioii  of  them  on  tfae 
wood-blocks  is  confessedly  very  ooarse,  as  our  specimen  (which  is  an 
exact  fec-shnile)  wiH  abundandy  profwe.  The  form  of  the  letters  abo 
is  too  Crothic,  and  too  void  of  importioB  to  bear  so  late  a  date :  in- 
deed, if  they  be  compared  with  the  letters  exhibited  in  some  of  tbe 
fac-similes  in  the  Btblioikeca  Speencriana  (which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  between  1420  and  1430),  the  simikurity  of 
coarseness  in  the  shape  of  the  letters,  will  render  it  probable  that  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  In  net,  it  is  this  veij 
coarseness  of  the  letters  (as  Heinecken  has  rernvked)  which  has 
caused  the  edition  above  described  to  be  preferred  to  every  odber  of 
the  Biblia  Pauperum.* 

ni.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  tfae  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  dorious  Reformation  throughout  Europe, 
m  the  followmg  centnry,  fiau^tlitated  the  circulation  oS  £e  Scriptures. 
Wherever  its  pure  doctrines  penetrated,  the  nations  that  embraced  it, 
adopting  its  grand  principle  —  that  tbe  BiUe  coolains  the  Reiigkn  of 
Protestants,  were  naturally  desirous  <tf  obtaimng  the  sacred  vriome  ia 
their  respective  languages.  And  even  in  those  countries,  into  which 
the  Reformed  Doc^es  were  but  partially  introduced,  it  waa  found 
ttecessaiy  to  yiehl  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  lo  admit,  is  a 
United  degree,  vernacular  translations  among  the  people.'  Snce  the 
R^Mtnation,  wherever  learned  and  pious  misoooaries  have  carried 
the  Cbristiaa  Faith,  tbe  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  the  lan- 
guor of  its  professors. 

Inie  total  number  of  iHalects,  ^ken  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  is 
computed  to  be  about  five  hundred ;  and  of  these  scHuewhat  more 
liom  one  hundred  a{^ar  to  constitute  languages  generically  distinct, 
or  exhibiting  more  diveraty  than  resemblance  to  each  other,  hto 
iqmards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  various  dialects,  the  sacred 

1  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  p.  zzvi. 

a  The  rarity  or  the  Biblia  Pauperum  has  caused  the  few  copies  of  it,  vhich  are 
known  to  be  extant,  to  be  eold  Ibr  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  These  indeed  have 
varied  according  to  the  condition  and  differenee  of  the  several  editions.  The  copy 
which  Heinecken  describes  as  the  first  (and  which  is  noticed  above ;  cost  at  tae 
sale  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  1753, 1000  livrcs,  (431.  15e.)  ;  at  the  sale  of  M.  Gaignat  in 
1769,  8:30  livres,  (361.  6s.) ;  at  the  sale  of  M.  Paris  in  1791,  511. ;  and  al  thai  of 
Mr.  Willet,  in  1813,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  guineas !  The  edition,  described  bv 
Heinecken  as  the  second,  produced  at  M.  Vcrdussen's  sale,  in  1776,  250  fiorina  of 
exchange,  (about  241.)  ;  at  that  of  M.  la  Valliero,  in  1783, 780  Uvros,  (341.  Ss.  6d.) ; 
and  at  tliat  of  M.  Crevenna,  in  1789,  946  livres,  (411.  78.  9d.)  Copies  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  are  in  his  Majesty's  library  (formerly  Gaignat's  copy);  in  thai  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  the  Bodleian  and  Corpus  Christi  Libraries,  at  Oxford ;  Beiutf< 
College  Library,  Cambridge ;  in  the  Huntcrian  Museum,  Glasgow,  (it  is  venr  iia- 
perfect)  *,  in  the  Roval  Library  at  Paris  (formerly  Valliere's  copy,  it  is  impemct)  ; 
and  in  the  Public  Library  at  Basle.  For  an  accoiint  of  the  Spetmhtm  BmmMmMM 
Salvatumis  and  other  curious  Books  of  Images,  see  the  author's  IntroduetioB  te 
Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  pp.  v— xiv. ;  and  Baron  Heinecken'a  Id^  GM* 
rale  d'une  Collection  complette  d'Estaropes.  Leipsic,  1771.  8vo. 

3  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the 
Bev.  MvMts.  Thomaon  and  Orme,  (Forth,  1816,  8vo.)  p.  44. 
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Sgqjmres  have  be^  traiislafed,  ^ther  jAxiOy  or  'm  part ;  aiid  not  less 
liiiD  six^  of  them  are  Terskms  in  the  languages  and  dialects  of  Asia. 
It  isobvioos  that  very  few  modem  versioos  can  be  of  service  in  the 
critadsm  or  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  the  author  has  been 
eensured  for  omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  dns  work,  he  haseo- 
deavaured  to  sixppty  that  deficiency,  and  to  procure  the  best  informa* 
tkn  possible,  on  a  topic  so  interesting  to  every  sincere  professor  of 


The  modem  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  twofold,  vie.  in  the 
Lb&i  language,  and  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  all  the  countries 
in  wUch  Chnstianity  has  been  propagated :  and  both  are  made  either 
by  persons  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome  or  by  Protest* 
tants. 


SECTION  II. 

DM  TBK  MODERN  LATIN  VERSIONS  OP  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

L  JIbdtm  Latin  Vertians  of  the  entire  Bible  executed  by  persons  in 

fmmwnion  with  ^  church  rf  Rome.  —  1.  CfPagninus. — 2,  Cf 

MnOanus.  — 3.  Of  Mahenda  and  Cardinal  Cajetan.  —  4.  Of 

thvb^ant,  —  II.  Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  uhole  Bible  e^ 

ecaUd  by  Protestants.  —  1.  Cy  Munster.  —2.  Leo  Juda.  —  3. 

CfCaaaUo.'^4.  Cf  Junius  and  Tremdlius.  —  5.  Cf  Schmidt. 

—  6.   Cf  Bathe.  — 7.    Of  Schott  and  mmer.—lU.   Modem 

Retfisions  and  Corrections  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version^  by  Car 

thoUes  and  Protestants.  —  I V.   Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the 

J^ew  Testament.  — i.  CfEramus.—2.  OfBeza.—S.  ^Se- 

basiiam.  —  Other  modem  Latin  Versions  of  less  note. 

I.  Of  the  modem  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by 
individuals  m  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  those  of  Pagntnus, 
Montanus,  Malvenda,  Cajetan,  and  Houbigant,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.^ 

L  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modem 
oriental  scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  finom  the  origmal  languages.  Having,  b  the  course  of  his 
studies,  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  of  Je- 
rome (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  m  the  preceding  chapter), 
was  greatfy  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  following  Jerome  only  where  he 
thought  that  his  version  corresponded  to  the  original.  Under  the  Pa- 
tronage of  the  Popes  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement  VI.,  he  de- 
voted twenty-five  years  to  this  great  work ;  which  was  first  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1528.  The  Jews  who  read  it,  attested  its  fidelity.  The 
great  fiiult  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  adhered  too  closely  and  ser- 

1  The  nialeriaJe  of  this  Metkm  are  derhred  from  Masch's  and  Boomer's  Edition 
of  Le  Ii(»ig's  BibliotkeGa  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  SelecU, 
voL  iv.  ro.  64 — ^76.  Carpnmi  Gritiea  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti,  pp.  707—757. 
Sbooti*!  Hilt.  Criti<pie  du  Vienx  TeMament.  Hvre  ii.  ch-  xsdi. 
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vilely  to  the  origiiial  text ;  and  tUs  scrupulous  ttttaottateot  has  made 
his  translatioa  obscure,  barbarous^  and  full  of  soledbms.  He  has  also 
altered  the  coounonly  received  names  of  men  and  cities,  and  has 
substituted  others  in  their  place,  which  are  pronounced  according  to 
ifae  pronunciation  of  the  MascHrites.  Though  this  translator's  labours 
were  vefy  severely  criucised  by  Father  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges 
his  great  abilities  and  learning :  and  all  the  latter  ccmunentators  and 
critics  concur  in  justly  commending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably 
exact  and  fsdthful,  and  admirably  adapted  to  explain  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  text*  Pagninus  afterwards  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  Greek,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  It  was  printed  with  tlie  former  at  Lyons,  in  1528.  In 
1557,  Robert  Stephens  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  translatioa  in  tvs-o 
volumes  folio,  with  corrections,  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Pagninus's  version.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Beza,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  225.  tn/ra. 

2.  The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  by  JBe^edict  Arias 
Mont  ANUS,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered  as  a  new  translator 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  Hb  chief  aim  was,  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  Latin  ones ;  so  that  he  has 
accommodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most  scrupulous  rules  of 
grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity.  Moa* 
tanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  granunatical 
commentary,  than  a  true  version,  and  as  bebg  adapted  to  m^ruct 
young  begmners  in  the  Hebrew  than  to  be  read  separately :  being 

Smted  interlinearily,  with  the  Latin  word  placed  exactly  over  the 
ebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the  trouble  of  frequently  referring  to  his 
Lexicon.  In  the  New  Testament,  M ontanus  changed  oaly  a  few 
words  in  the  Vulgate  versbn,  where  he  found  it  to  differ  mm  tiie 
Greek.  This  translation  has  been  very  frequently  printed  in  various 
sizes ;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  first,  wliich  is  in  folio,  and  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1571. 

3.  The  translation  of  Thomas  IVIalvenda,  a  Spanish  Dommican, 
bebg  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that  of  Montanus,  is  but 
little  esteemed,  and  has  fallen  mto  oblivion.  The  version,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  Iiis  produc- 
tion ;  having  been  made  by  two  persons  (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a 
Christian),  both  of  whom  were  well  skilled  in  tl)e  original  language  of 
the  sacred  volume.  The  w^hole  of  the  New  Testament  was  likewise 
translated,  except  tlie  Revelation.  Cajetan  carefully  avoided  tliose 
barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  have  used,  if  his  version  had 
been  grammatically  literal. 

4.  The  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Father 
HoUBiGAKT  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in  p. 
122.  supra)  is  not  framed  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  but 
according  to  tlie  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by  manu* 
scripts,  antient  versions,  and  critical  conjectures. 

II.  Since  the  Reformation,  several  Latin  versitms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  learned  Protes- 
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taofs.    The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Munster,  Leo  Juda,  Castafio, 
Junius  and  Tremellhis,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott  and  Winzer. 

1.  bi  the  year  1534,  Sebastian  Munster  {Minted  at  Basle  a  new 
tnmdatioa  ol  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew  :  and  in 
1546  he  published  a  second  edition,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  with 
the  addition  of  some  notes,  which  Father  Sunon  thinks  useful  for  un- 
derstanding the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Without  rigidly  adhering 
k>  the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words,  like  Pagninus  and  Mon- 
tanus,  he  has  given  a  more  free  and  intelligible  version  :  but  by  not 
deriatkig  fi^om  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has  retained  some  of 
its  peculiar  idioms.  He  has  also  availed  himself  of  the  commentaries 
of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  Though  Simon  freely  censures 
particuiar  parts  of  Munster's  version,  he  decidedly  prefers  it  to  those 
of  Pagninus  and  Montanus :  and  Huet  gives  him  the  character  of  a 
translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  whose  style  is  ver}* 
exact  and  conformable  to  the  original. 

2.  Tlie  translatbn  which  bears  the  name  of  Ligo  Juda  was  com- 
menced by  him,  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  the 
woric,  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  professor  of 
iGvimty  at  Ziuich.  With  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Pellican,  who  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place,  Bibliander  translated  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  the  New  Testament  was 
undertaken  by  Peter  Cholin  and  Rod^h  Gualter,  two  learned  Pro- 
testants, at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich.  This  version  was  first  printed 
10  1543,  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert  Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1546, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Vulgate  version,  in  two  columns,  and  with 
fhan  notes  or  scholia,  but  without  specifying  the  translator's  name. 
Tbougi)  it  was  condemned  by  the  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  favourably 
received  by  those  of  Salamanca,  who  reprinted  it  with  some  trifling 
akoraiions.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  faithful ;  and  its  style  is 
more  elegant  than  that  of  Munster ;  but  the  translators  have  m  some 
instances  receded  too  far  fit)m  the  literal  sense. 

3.  The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Chatillon  or  Castalio  (as 
he  is  generally  called)  was  begun  at  Geneva,  in  1542,  and  finished  at 
Basic  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  His  desi^  was,  to  ren- 
der the  Old  and  New  Testanaents  in  elegant  Latm  hke  that  of  the 
antient  classic  authors ;  but  his  style  has  been  severely  censured  by 
flooie  critics,  as  bebg  too  much  affected,  and  destitute  of  that  noble 
simpfici^,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  characterise  the  sacred  origi- 
nals. Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this  learned  Protes- 
tant from  these  changes.  Castalio's  version  has  been  firequendy  re- 
pvmted :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed  at  Leipsic,  in 
1*738,  in  4  vols.  12mo.,  but  the  foKo  edition,  printed  in  1573,  is  in 
Most  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  also  because  it 
contains  the  author's  last  corrections,  together  with  a  very  complete 
taUe  of  matters. 

4.  The  version  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  TnEMCLLnTB 
was  first  pubfisbed  m  1575 ;  it  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Junius, 
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and  has  beea  repeatedljr  printed.  By  die  Protestant  dmrehes  it  was 
received  with  ^-eat  approbation,  and  to  tins  day  it  is  held  in  great 
esteem  for  its  simpfoity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.  Father  Sunoa 
criticised  it  with  great  seventy ;  but  our  learned  countryman,  Matthew 
Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  Synopsis  Criikorum  Sacrortm,  recbns 
it  among  the  oest  versions :  and  the  ecclesiasdcal  historian,  DupiD, 
commends  it  for  its  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew.  Jumns  and 
Tremellius  have  been  very  particular  in  expressing  the  vtide  by  de- 
monstrative pronouns. 

5.  In  1696,  was  published  (after  die  audior's  decease)  a  new  I^ 
translation  of  die  Bible,  by  Sebastian  Scuhidt,  who  was  prdessor 
of  oriental  languages  at  Strasburgh.  Of  this  version  there  have  been 
several  editions.  It  is  strictly  literal ;  and  is  chiefly  useful  to  youn; 
students  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

6«  The  version  of  John  Augustus  Dathc,  who  was  professor  of 
oriental  literature  at  Leipsic,  is  deservedly  in  high  repute  fcx*  its  gene- 
ral fidelity  and  el^ance,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent. 
It  was  ori^ally  published  in  detached  octavo  volumes :  the  Peata- 
teuch,  m  1781 ;  the  Historical  Books,  in  1784;  die  Greater  Pro- 
phets, in  1779,  and  again  in  1785 ;  die  Muot  Prophets  in  1773  (the 
third  edition  in  1790)  ;  die  Psahns,  in  1787 ;  and  the  Books  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  EkxJesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  1789.  Pro- 
fessor Dathe  "never  published^any  part,  until  he  had  repeatedly  ex- 
plained it  in  his  pubhc  lectures,  and  convinced  himself  that  no  diffi- 
culties remained,  but  such  as  could  not  be  removed.  In  this  manner 
was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  considered  asa  peipetual 
commentary."* 

7.  In  die  year  1816,  another  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  Hebrew,  was  commenced  by  M.  M .  Henrt  Aucustus 
ScHOTT  and  Julius  Frederick  Winzer.  One  volume  only  has 
appeared,  comprising  the  Pentateuch.  This  version  professes  to  be 
very  close. 

III.  Besides  the  preceding  new  modem  Latin  versions,  there  have 
been  several  editions  of  die  Latin  Vulgate,  so  much  corrected  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  in  some  degree  to  be  considered 
new  translations.  Of  this  number  are  the  Latin  Bibles  published  hj 
Clarius,  Eber,  and  the  Osianders. 

Isidore  Clarius's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  first  appeared  at  Venicc»  in 
1542,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity  :  it  was  reprinted  at  the  same  [dace  in 
1557  and  1564.  He  has  not  only  restored  the  antient  Lafin  text, 
but  has  also  corrected  it  in  a  great  mmiber  of  places  which  he  ooo- 
ceived  to  be  erroneously  translated,  so  as  to  make  diem  eonfonn^ 
to  the  Hebrew  original.  Ahbough  he  corrected  more  than  eigk^ 
thousand  places,  as  he  states  in  hb  preface,  yet  he  omitted  some,  lest 
he  should  offend  the  Roman  Catholics  by  maidng  too  many  alteratioDS 
in  the  Vulgate  version.  • 

The  method  of  Clarius  was  followed  by  Paul  Eber,  who  corrected 
die  Vulgate  firom  Luther^s  German  version.  His  editicm  was  pub^ 
"  1  AiUii*«  BiognplikMl  Diotiomiy,  voL  x.  Sn^pluMnt,  p.  dO£ 
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fished  at  Wittemberg,  in  1^5,  with  the  addition  of  Luth6r*s  transla- 
tioii,  under  the  authority  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and  was 
refmnted  in  1574,  in  ten  volumes,  quarto. 

The  edition  of  Luke  Grander  appeared  in  1578,  and  has  since 
been  very  often  reprinted ;  as  also  has  a  German  translation  of  it, 
wfaicfa  was  first  pubtished  at  Stutgard,  in  1600.  Andrew  Osiander's 
edition  was  abo  prbted  in  1600,  and  firequendy  since.  They  have 
bodi  corrected  the  Vulgate,  according  to  the  liebrew  originals ;  and 
have  occasioned  some  confusion  to  their  readers,  by  inserting  their 
emeodalions  in  a  character  different  firom  that  in  which  the  Vulgate 
text  is  printed. 

IV.  There  are  likewise  several  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, made  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  of  which  those  of 
Erasmus,  Beza,  and  Sebastiani  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

L  The  celebrated  Erasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  language  from  the  original 
Greek.  His  object  was,  to  give  a  faithful  a^d  clear  version ;  in  which 
it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time. 
In  this  versi(Mi  he  followed  not  only  the  printed  copies,  but  also  four 
Greek  manuscripts ;  according  to  the  example  of  Jerome,  he  varied 
but  Hltle  from  me  Vulgate.  The  first  edition  of  his  translation  ap- 
ed in  1516,  and  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was 
ly  commended  in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus. 
!  pontiff's  praises,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  labours  from  being 
censored  with  great  severity  by  certain  Roman  Catholic  ii^Titers, 
stgainst  whom  Ejrasmus  defended  himself  with  great  q[)irit.  His  ver- 
sion has  been  frequently  printed,  and  corrected,  both  by  himself  and 
by  his  edilws. 

2.  The  Latin  version  of  Theodore  Beza  was  first  publii^ed  in 
1556,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  of  t^ 
fidrfty,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestants  of  every 
denominadon.  Bi^op  Walton,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
jusify  charged  with  departing  unnecessarily  from  the  commcm  readings, 
widuut  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
Beza's  transition  wiD  shew  diat  that  distinguished  prelate  was  in  diis 
mstance  mistaken. 

3.  In  the  year  1817,  a  new  Latm  version  of  die  New  Testament 
was  published  by  Leofoldo  Sebastiani,  the  very  learned  editor  of 
Lycophron  (Roms,  1803,  royal  4to),  justly  celebrated  throughout 
die  East,  and  not  dtogether  unknown  in  England,  for  the  losses  he 
sustained,  and  misfortunes  he  suffered,  in  consequence  of  important 
services  which  he  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  nritisli  government, 
whSe  resident  in  rer^a  as  president  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  chtudi  of  Rome,  at  the  time  that  Buonaparte  attempted  to  es- 
tftbBsh  rehtions  with  the  court  of  Ispahan.  The  version  is  made 
from  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  with  which  the  translator  states 
that  he  collated  several  manuscripts  and  collections  of  various  read- 
ings, avaifing  himself  also  of  every  critical  aid  he  could  procure,  and 
puticulariy  of  the  writings  of  die  Greek  fathers^  and  the  assistance  of 

vou  n.  8J) 
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Ae  mOi  learned  of  the  modem  Greek  dcmr.  To  obtam  Ae  latter, 
M*  Sebastiani  expreaaly  travelled  through  toe  whole  of  Greece.  In 
aD  doctrinal  oomtSy  this  verskm  is  made  conformable  to  the  tenets  b- 
cttleated  by  mt  church  t^  Rame.^ 

The  Latin  version  oT  M.  Sehott^  which  is  printed  with  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Ghreek  Testament,  has  already  been  noticed  in  pag^ 
137.  supra:  to  this  professor  KeiP  has  added  the  two  foitowingt 
neith^  of  which  tms  fallen  under  the  writer's  observation. 

(1.)  Cbr.  GuiL  Thalemanni  VersioLatinaEvangeiiommMaltbsi, 
Lttcst  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actuum  Apostolomm,  edita  a  €.  C.  Tin- 
manno.  Berolini,  1781,  8vo.  The  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  translated  by  M.  laspis,  and  intitled, 

Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustrata  a  Godofredo  Sigismundo  laspis.  Lipsiae,  Vol.  1. 1793,  Vol. 
II.  1797,  8vo. 

(2.)  Sacri  Novi  Testamenti  Libri  omnes,  veteri  Latinitate  doaati 
ab  Henrico  Godofredo  Reichardo.     Lipsis,  1799,  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

VERSIONS  IN  THE  MOOEBN  LANGUAGES  OP  EUROPE. 

I.  Ge&han  Version  of  LaUher.  —  Notice  of  Ten  Vernons  d&rived 
from  it.  — JVotice  of  other  German  Versions  by  Proteitants^  oarf 
by  Roman  Catholics,  —>  Jewish  German  Versions.  -—  II.  Versions 

IN  THE  iiANGUAOES  SPOKEN  IN  THE  BrITISH  IsLES* 1.  EngUi^ 

Versions^  particularly  Widdiffe's  Bible.  —  TindoTs  BUM.— 
Coverdale*s  Bible.  -^Matthewe^s.^^  Cranmer*s  or  the  Great  Bir 
ble.  —  Geneva  Bible.  — English  Versions  by  Roman  Cathclia  at 
Rheims  and  Douay.  —  King  JamesU  Bible,  or  the  authorised  Ver- 
sion now  in  use.  ^*  EKstory  of  it. — Notice  of  its  best  editions.  — 
*  Its  exceUeney  vindicated  against  recent  Objectors.  -»-  TesAmoms 
of  eminent  critics  to  itsfidmty  and  excellency.  -—  2.  Welsh  Version. 
— 3.  Irish  Version.  —  4.  Gaelic  Version.-^ b.  Monks  Version. 

—  III.  French  Versions.  —  IV.  Dutch  Vessiom. — V.  Ita- 
lian Version.  —  VI.  Spanish  Versions.  —  VII.  Russun  Ver- 
BiQN.— VIII.  Croat  Version.  —  IX.  Bas^^up  Version.  —  X. 
Hungarian  Version.  —  XI.  Polish  Versions.  —  XII.  Bohe- 
mian Version.  —  XIII.  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Versions. 

—  XiV.  XV.  Bulgarian  and  Wallachian  Versions.  —  XVL 
RoMANESE  Versions.  —  XVII.  Turkish  Versions.  —  XVDl. 
Portuguese  Version. —  XIX.  Albanian  Version.  —  XX. 
Maltese  Version. 

JLHE  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  diiS^rent  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficuh  to  obtam  cor- 

1  M.  Sebastiani's  translation  is  intitled  ^' Novum  Testamentum,  ob  iTe«uent«aoin- 
nitun  Interpretationom  HaPiM^inationes,  nunc  demum  ex  Oodice  AlejEaodriDO,  aflbi- 
kitis  etiam  eompluribua  manuacrijptis  TarUntibusqiie  LecUonibiis  •dicia,  susuoa  &{« 
•c  curft  Lfttine  redditom.  Ommbus  Sacris  Auctoribus  Grecis,  Saeriii  Cnticis« 
OlosBoriis,  et  Instractioribus  per  totom  Grsciam  Eeclesiasticis  Viris  diligontiflsiine 
cohmiltU.    Interprete  Leopoldo  Sebastiani  Romano.    Londbu,  1817.**  Royal  8to. 

SKdiliiBleBeiiteHeffQeaeutiQealilafi  TaitamMitiy  p.  169.  li^Mir,  XdU,lduv> 
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red  accounts  df  aB  of  tl^m.  The  ibfov^  tld[>te  codubits  at  one 
Tiew  the  ddef  tr^slatbos  which  have  been  made,  together  wkh  the 
years  of  thev  appearance^  the  names  of  their  authors  where  Aese 
couid  be  ascertaiaedy  and  the  places  where  they  were  severally  print- 
ed.* 


LaBi«ni^. 

N.T. 

Bible,  or 
OW  Test. 

Author. 

Plaee  of  Printiag. 

diakctof)-          ] 

-     - 

1478 

Btmtiaee  Ferrer 

Valencia 

Gemsa 

i5d4 

MarUn  Luther 

Wittemberg 

£d«Mi 

1596 

1536 

TiAdal  &  CkiTerdttle  - 

Uncertain 

French 

1535 

Robert  OUvetan 

Geneva 

B^n£A 

1534 

1541 

Ohm  Petri 

Upsal,  Sweden 

IhmA 

15»4 

1550 

FaUadivB  and  others  - 

Copenhagen 

Dutch 

. 

1560 

Jttiaa 

-     - 

15a) 

;  Antonio  Bruccioli's ) 
revised.                    \ 

Geneva 

Spandi         .         . 

1556 

1569 

!!?aMiodorus  4^  Reyna 

Frankfort  or  Basil 

Roamui 

1319 

1581 

CyrU  and  Methodius. 

Ostrog 
Zurich 

HelTetian  dhOect 

1525 

1539 

' 

Lower  Baxon  dialeet 

. 

1533 

. 

Lubeck 

rnmith 

1548 

1642 

. 

Stockhobtt 

Crottioa 

1553 
1571 

Unkxiown 

Tubingen 
Rochelle 

WdA 

1567 

'l588' 

• 

Lfmdon 

Hsnnriui     - 

wSSkh     . 

1574 

1589 

. 

Vienna 

■ 

1584 

*. 

Wittemberg 

Icdandie       - 

, 

1584 

Thorlack 

Holura,  Iceland 

PoBMnBiui  diaket 

. 

1588 

Unknown 

Berth 

PaUi 

1585 

1596 

Several 

Bohemiui      - 

1593 

Several 

Cralitz,  Moravia 

Hebitw 

1599 

. 

Elias  Hutter      - 

Nuremberg 

Modem  Greek        - 

1638 

. 

Maximus  CaHiergi     - 

Geneva 

WdUehttn    . 

1648 

. 

•                •                « 

Belgrade 

lUmanefe      . 

1657 

... 

Schuol 

IJth^>t|^^y| 

. 

1660 

8.  B.  Chylinsky 
LasBarufl  Seaman 

London 

Tvldak 

1666 

. 

Oxford 

Irish     - 

1603 

1685 

Dr.  Daniel,  Bp.BedeU 

London 

LiToniaii 

1685 

1689 

Riga 

KetbomAD       - 

1665 

1689 

- 

Riga 

£«hoiiiui,  dialect  of 

1686 

. 

• 

Riga 

Dvptiian  dialect    - 

1727 

Giiione 

. 

1719 

.                .                * 

Coire 

Upper  Loeatian       - 

1706 

1728 

Several 

Bautzen     . 

Upponic 

1755 

Caeiie 

1748- 

^772 
1802 

5  Bishop  WihKm  and  > 

London  and 

63^7 
1767 

HUdeslev 

\  James  Stewart  and 
others 

Vl^hitehaven 
Edinburgh 

^ 

1712 

1748^ 

(Ferreirad'Almeida, 

Amsterdam  and 

Pflrtogiieae        -      < 

WCath.) 

Batavia 

( 

1781 

1783 

AntonioPereira,(C«th.) 
Antonio  Martmi,(Cath.) 
Padre  Seio,  (Cath.) 

Lisbon 

Italiui 

1769 

1776 

Turin 

Spanish 

1793,4 

Madrid 

Mikeee 

181» 

- 

5  Rev.W  Jowett,M.A.  ( 
^aad  Signer  Camiolo<; 

Malta 

Of  the  various  translations  above  enumerated,  the  foUowing  are 
nwrc  particularly  wortly  of  notice. 

1  TUs  table  iM  copied  ftotn  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Orme^s  Historical  ^tch  of 
Um  TrinslatiQn  and  Circulalion  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  45.  with  some  corrections. 
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1.  GsBMAV  Vebsions.  —  As  Germany  has  tbe  honour  d[  huof 
the  country  where  the  art  of  printing  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  sacred  literature,  by  being  die  first  in- 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  issued  irom  the  press  in  the  verna- 
cular language  of  its  inhabitants.  So  early  indeed  as  the  year  1466, 
a  German  translation  fitMn  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  prinied,  the  amtior 
of  which  is  unknown.*  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reforniatioo 
commenced,  when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures 
for  the  general  use  of  his  countrymen.  His  first  publication  com- 
prised  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  firom  tbe  Latin  of  John  Reuchlia. 
These  appeared  m  1517,  and  were  folbwed  by  the  New  Testameni 
in  1522 ;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523 ;  by  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
the  remaining  historical  Books,  in  1524 ;  b  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  aong  of 
Songs.  In  1526  .were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and  Ha- 
bakkuk ;  in  1528,  those  of  Zechariah  and  Isaiah ;  in  1529,  die  apoc- 

Sphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  in  l630,  the  book  of  Daniel,  togedier  with 
e  remaining  apocryphal  books;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms; 
and  1531  and  1532,  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All  these 
portions  of  Luther's  translation  are  of  extreme  rarity :  in  the  revisioD 
of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  firom  the  learned  and  can- 
did  Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  corresponded  with  eminent  mea  on 
various  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to  render  the  traosbtioQ 
as  correct  as  possible.  Further  to  ensure  its  accuracy,  a  select  partjr 
of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Luther  at  Witteniberg,  to  revise 
every  sentence  which  he  had  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  Melancthon  collated  tlie  Greek  origmal,  Cniciger  the  Chal- 
dee,  and  other  professors  the  Rabbinical  Writings.  Justus  Jonas,  John 
Bugenhagen,  and  Matthew  Aurogallus,  also  contributed  their  aid. 
The  whole  Bible  thus  revised  was  first  published  in  1530,  and  again 
in  1534,  1541,  and  1545.^  lather  made  his  version  direcdy  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  aiemies 
ever  durst  charge  him  with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  His  trans- 
lation is  represented  as  being  uncommonly  clear  and  accurate,  and 
its  style  in  a  high  degree  pure  and  elegant.  Having  originally  been 
published  in  detached  portions,  as  these  were  gradually  and  succes- 

1  A  copy  of  this  ver}r  rare  work  is  in  tbe  splendid  collection  of  Earl  Spencer. 
See  a  description  of  it  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliotbeca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-^7 

3  For  fiirtJier  particulars  relative  to  Lutber's  German  Version  of  tiie  Scriptores, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  by  Francie  Cox,  M.  A.  pp 
206—213.  (2d  edit.)  and  also  to  Mr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature?, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  271 — :iOO.  Of  tbe  editions  of  Luther's  version  above  noticed,  the  vene- 
rable Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  revising  and  correcting  that  of  1541 
It  was  beautifully  printed  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  ornamented  with  wood-cutf. 
An  Unique  Copy  of  this  edition  noon  vellum,  which  had  been  Luther's  9um  copy, 
and  constantly  used  by  him  until  nis  decease,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr 
Edwards,  (formerly  an  eminent  bookseller)  of  Manor  House,  near  Harrow-on-the* 
Hill.  On  the  sale  of  his  choice  Library  by  auction,  in  1813,Xhe8e  precious  volumes 
were  purchased  by  Geo.  Hibbert,  Em.  for  the  sum  of  892.  5e.  6d.  See  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  volumes  copied  from  the  sale  catalogue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  Dib^'s 
Bibliograpical  Decameron,  vot.  iiL  pp.  123, 124.  or  in  the  Crentleman's  Maiaxin«- 
vol.  Ixxxv.  part  i.  p.  254. 
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siveijr  circulated  among  the  people,  Luther's  version  produced  sudden 
aid  almost  incredible  effects,  and  contril^uted  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
persons.^  Since  that  time  it- has  been  printed  times  without  number  ; 
and  as  the  reformation  spread,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  several  other 
translations,  viz. 

1.  The  Lower  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck,  in  1533-4. 
Its  authors  are  not  known.^  This  version  was  undertaken  at  the 
jBuggestion  of  Luther  himself,  and  under  the  direction  of  John  Bu- 
gei^a^us,  who  wrote  a  preface,  and  suppUed  short  notes,  and  also 
arguments  to  the  different  books. 

2.  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  1588,  in  quarto,  by  the 
conunond  of  Bogislaus  XIII.  duke  of  Pomerania :  it  was  made  from 
the  Wittemberg  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

S.  The  Danish  Version  was  undertaken  by  cpmmand  of  Christian 
m.  king  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagius :  it  was 
printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity.  Previously 
to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament  had  been  trans- 
lated ^om  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and  the  five  books  of 
Moees.  The  Danish  version  was  subsequently  revised  and  corrected, 
in  the  reigns  of  Frederick  II.  and  Christian  IV.  kings  of  Denmark  ; 
the  revision,  made  by  command  of  the  last<^mentioned  monarch,  is, 
we  beheve,  the  standard  of  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  Danish 
Scriptores,  which,  however,  are  said  to  vary  considerably  from  Lu* 
ther*6  German  version.— In  1823  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
at  Copenhagen,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Danish  language  spoken  by  the 
inhabitaats  of  the  Faroe  Islands :  the  Danish  and  Faroese  texts  are 
printed  in  parallel  columns. 

4.  The  Icelandic  Translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holun,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  II. 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Oddur  Gottshalkson 
(who^  father  filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum,)  and  printed  in  Den- 
mark, in  1539,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  III.  This  was  followed 
by  an  Icelandic  Version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  for  all  the  Sun- 
days in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  by  Olaf  Uialteson,  the  first  Lu- 
theran Bishop  of  Holum ;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  second  edi- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  Oddur's  New  Testament,  the  compiler 
having  availed  himself  chiefly  of  that  version,  in  writing  out  the  les- 
«ons  of  which  the  work  consists.  In  1580,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
were  translated  by  Gissur  Eincerson,  the^first  Lutheran  Bishop  of 
Skalbolt,  who  also  translated  the  book  of  Sirach,  printed  in  the  same 
rear  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  as  above  noticed,  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Icelandic,  through  the 
unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gudbrand  Thorlakson,  Bi- 
shop of  Holum,  who  not  only  contributed  largely  to  the  undertaking 
himseif,  but  also  obtained  a  munificent  donation  from  Frederick  if, 
with  authority  to  raise  a  rix-dollar  in  aid  of  the  work  from  evetj 

1  Moeheim'e  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

S  Another  Lower  Saxon  VersioVi  from  the  Vulgate  was  printed  at  Lubeck  in 
14fl4,  in  two  folio  ▼olomea.  The  reader  will  find  a  bibliographical  notice  of  it  in 
:he  Bibliothcca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  55—5^. 
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ehureli  in  ledland*  It  is  not  known  what  share  this  eminent  prdite 
had  in  the  translation,  whieh  is  con^dered  as  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent hands.  Gottsbaikson's  Tersion  of  the  New  Testament^  as  well 
of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  adopted,  after  having  been 
rerised  bj  Gudbrand.  This  edition  has  always  been  very  highly  es- 
teemed, on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction;  and,  even  at  this  day, 
it  is  preferred  before  more  i^iodern  tran^ations.  A  second  edition 
of  the  Icelandic  Bible  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  edito- 
rial care  of  Thorlak  Skuleson,  bii^hop  of  that  see  ;  by  whom  it  was 
carefully  revised  and  corrected.  This  is  the  standard  text  from 
which  the  two  most  recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  bave 
been  printed.^ 

5.  The  Swedish  Version  was  made  from  the  first  edition  of  Luther's 
German  translation  :  it  was  begun  by  Laurence  Andreas,  and  finish^ 
ed  by  Laurence  Petri,  and  was  printed  at  Upsal,  in  1541,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden. 

6.  The  Dutch  Translation  apjieared  in  1560,  and  after  being  re- 
peatedly printed,  was  superseded  by  a  new  Protestant  translation,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  page  264.  infra, 

7  — 10.  The  Finnish  Version  was  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  1642^, 
and  again  in  1644^  the  Lettish  (or  Livonian)  at  Riga  1689^ ;  the 
Soralnc  or  Wendish  (a  dialect  spoken  in  Upper  Lusatia),  at  Bautzen 
(BudisseB),  in  1728,  and  again  in  1742;  and  the  Xi^Auonian,  at  Ron- 
^sberg  (Regiomonti),  in  1735. 

Valuable  as  Lutlier's  German  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures  con- 
fessedly is,  it  was  severely  attacked,  on  its  publication,  by  the  enemies 
"  of  the  reformation,  whose  productions  are  enumerated  by  Walchius-' 
Luther's  translation,  reformed  by  the  2^inglians  and  Calvinists,  was 
printed,  in  various  editbns  at  Neustadt,  between  the  years  1679  and 
1695  ;  at  Herbom  in  1695,  1698, 1701-5-8,  and  21 ;  at  Heklelberg 
in  1617  and  1616,  and  many  times  since  ;  at  Cassel  in  1602;  and 
at  Basle  in  1651,  1659,  and  in  the  last  century  very  frequently. 

Between  the  years  1525  and  1529,  Leo  Juda  published  at  Zurich 
a  German-Swiss  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  far  as  he  could,  he 
availed  himself  of  such  parts  of  Luther's  version  as  were  then  printed. 
In  1667  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Leo  Juda's  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Zurich :  the  alterations  and  corrections  in  it  are  so  nume- 

1  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's  'HistoricU 
Yiew  of  the  Translation  and  different  editions  of  the  Icelandic  Scriptures,'  in  tiie 
second  volorae,  (p.  249—306.)  of  his  very  interesting  Journal  of  a  Residenee  inlce* 
land,  durioff  the  years  1814  and  1815,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1818. 

3  This  emtion  wat>  accompanied  with  a  translation  in  the  Esthanian  langu^e, 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Esthland  or  Esthonia.  It  is  a  totally  distinct  hnioafe, 
being  closely  affied  to  the  Finnish.  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  4.  n^f- 
There  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Esthonkn,  called  the  DarptUian  Estkoniwt,  into  whieh 
the  New  Testament  was  translated  and  published  in  the  year  17*^. 

9  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Karelian  language  (spoken  in  Karelia* 
a  province  of  £a<9t  Finland),  was  printed  in  181^  under  thi  direction  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Bible  Society ;  bat  it  is  not  known  whether  this  version  is  made  from 
the  Finnish,  or  net. 

-*  An  edition  of  the  New  TestameM,  both  in  Livonian  and  Esthoniaa,  had  been 
alieadv  printed  at  Riga,  in  1085  and  1C86.  The  Letiidi  or  Livonian  is  a  Sdafo- 
jai«»  dialect. 

*  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selects,  vol.  iv.  pp.  T9— 81. 
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taoSj  that  k  is  considered  as  a  new  translation,  and  is  commonly  called 
(he  jYew  Zurich  Bible,  m  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Zurich 
version  of  Leo  Juda.  "  It  was  undertaken  by  Hottinger,  Miiller, 
Zdler,  Hoffineister,  and  others,  and  conducted  with  great  care  and 
precision.  As  their  plan  seems  to  have  bad  some  resemblance  to  tliat 
pursued  by  our  own  admirable  translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  copied  from  it,  this  version  is  more  particularly  deserving  of  no- 
tice. When  tliese  learned  men  met  together,  Hottinger  and  Miiller 
had  each  of  them  the  Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands ;  Zeller  had 
the  old  2^rich  version,  Wasser  took  the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Diodati 
and  Parens*  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  Hoffraeister  had  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Junio-Tremellian  version  before  him,  and  Freitz  the  Belgian 
BiUe.  Wlien  any  difierence  arose,  tlie  point  was  argued  by  them 
all;  each  was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  tb^  translation  which 
was  in  his  hands  :  and  that  reading  was  adopted,  which,  after  mature 
consideration,  seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew."* 

As  the  Zurich  version  differs  very  materially  from  that  of  Luther, 
John  Piseator  undertook  another,  from  the  Latin  versionof  Junius  and 
TremelEus,  which  he  has  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared  in  de- 
tached portions  between  the  year  1602  and  1604,  and  was  repeatedly 
printed  during  tlie  seventeenth  century-  Piscator's  version,  having 
become  very  scdirce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  the  Biblical  and  Di- 
vkky  Professors,  and  tliree  Pastors  of  the  Helvetic  church,  who  have 
corrected  its  orthography,  and  such  words  as  have  become  obsolete, 
previoushr  to  an  edidon  of  8000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  and  4000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  executed  by  the  Bern 
Bible  Society,  aided  by  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  British  and  Fo- 
reisn  Bible  Society  of  London. 

Besides  tlie  preceding  German  Versions  made  by  Protestants, 
there  are  also  translations  made  by  Roman  Catholic  divines ;  some  of 
than  sqppeared  almost  as  early  as  diat  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Three  of  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  viz, 

i.  That  of  Jolin  Detemberger,  whose  translauon  clearly  evinces 
that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesitated 
oot  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  He  took 
modi  bom  Luther,  against  whom  he  vehemently  bveighs.  His  trans- 
latkxi  was  first  published  at  Mayence  in  1534,  and  has  been  several 
times  pnnted  since  that  time. 

2.  The  Version,  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Eckius.  He  trans- 
lated only  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by  Jerome 
Enaser.     It  was  first  published  in  1537,  and  has  also  been  repeatedly 


3.  The  VersioQ  of  Caspar  Ulenberg,  which  was  undertaken  under 
the  patronage  of  Ferdinand,  archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  is 
preferred  by  those  of  bis  own  conrniqnion  to  all  the  other  German 
VersioDs.    He  follows  the  Sixtine  editioa  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  This 

^  Vf\aauikn*9  Inquiry  into  the  Int^rpreUtion  cf  the  Hebrew  8ori^iir««  ill  Xa- 
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translation  first  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  undergone  very  numerous 
impressions. 

The  three  translations  just  noticed,  inclode  the  (Md  and  New  Tes- 
taments. In  addition  to  diem,  three  new  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have,  within  a  few  years,  been  circulated  very  largely  among 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany,  who  Iiave  evinced  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  the  papal  see 
against  tliem.  Of  two  of  these  versions,  the  Radsbon  edition,  and 
that  executed  by  M.  Gossner,  a  learned  Catholic  priest,  fonnerjy  of 
Munich,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  particu- 
lars ;  the  third  was  executed  about  the  year  1812,  by  the  Rev.  Le- 
ander  Van  Ess,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  in 
conjunction  widi  his  brother.  It  is  made  directly  from  the  Greek, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  the  first  Protestant  clergymen  at  Dres- 
den and  Zurich^,  as  well  as  by  several  authoriues  among  the  Roniau 
Catholic  literati,  as  exhibiting  a  pure  and  correct  version  of  the  Sacred 
Original.* 

There  are  also  two  translations  of  die  Old  Testament  in  the  dialed 
spoken  by  die  Jews  in  Germany,  called  the  Jewish-German.  One 
was  made  by  Joseph  Josel  Ben  Alexander,  and  was  printed  by  Jo- 
seph Athias  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679  :  previously  to  publication  it  was 
revised  by  Rabbi  Meir  Stern,  chief  rabbi  of  die  synagogue  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  odier  Jewish-German  translation  was  executed  by 
Rabbi  Jekudiiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitz,  and  was  printed  by  Uri  Veibscli 
Ben  Aaron,  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679.  Korthok  terms  diis  trans- 
lator a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  charges  him  widi  having  disguised 
certain  prophecies  relative  to  die  Messiah,  in  consequence  of  his  Jew- 
ish predilections.  Of  these  two  semi-barbarous,  unfaithful,  and  now 
almost  universally  neglected  translations,  which  can  be  of  no  use 
whatever  in  scripturq  criticism,  Carpzov  has  given  an  account,  with 
specimens.^  And  as  the  German  Jews  are  at  diis  time  ammated  by 
a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  a  Jewish  Gennan  translation  of  the  JVeir 
Testament  has  lately  been  printed  for  their  benefit,  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

n.    OP   THE   VERSIONS   IN   THE    LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  THE  BRITISH 

ISLES. 

1.  English  Versions.^  —  Aldiough  it  is  impossible,  at  diis  dis- 

1  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Reinhut,  first  cbanlain  to  the  court  of  Saxonj,  and  the 
present  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  Antistes  Hess. 

2  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.  From 
the  Seventeentli  Report  of  that  Society,  it  appears,  from  the  month  of  September 
1812  to  December  3lst  1820,  that  the  learned  and  pious  professor  Van  Essoas  dis- 
tributed not  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  nmety-four  thottfand  and  sixtv^tTtn 
copies  to  persons  of  his  own  communion,  who  have  received  them  with  the  uveliesl 
gratitude  ;  besides  which,  he  has  distributed  5,3d4  New  Testamenta  of  other  Ro- 


man Catholic  and  Protestant  Versions,  in  various  languae[es.  and  8,749  Rooian 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles.  In  all,  408,210  copies  of  the  Hdy  Scriptures 
have  been  put  into  circulation  through  the  professor  and  his  friends. 

3  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti,  iqp.757— 786. 

*  Our  account  of  English  Translations  is  drawn  from  Lewis's  History  of  the 
tranalationa  of  Uie  Bible,  perfized  to  his  •dftioa  o(  WicUifie'i  New  T«tiineiit| 
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tance  of  time,  to  ascertain  ivfaen  or  hj  whom  Chrbtiaiii^  was  first 
planted  in  this  island,  as  well  as  the  earliest  time  when  the  Scrqitures 
w«re  translated  into  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  yel  we  know  that, 
Cnr  many  hundred  years,  they  were  favoured  with  the  possession  of 
part,  at  least,  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The 
earliest  version  of  which  we  have  anv  account,  is  a  translation  of  the 
PsaJms  into  the  Saxon  tongue  by  Adhehn  or  Adehne,  the  first  bi- 
shop of  Sherborne,  about  the  year  706.  A  Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Go^els  was  made  by  Egbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfem,  who  died,  a.  0. 
721 ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  the  venerable  Bede  translated  the  entire 
Bible  into  diat  language.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Bede, 
King  Alfred  executed  another  translation  of  the  Psidnis,  either  to  sup- 
ply die  loss  of  Adhelm's  (which  is  supposed  tQ  have  perished  m  the 
I^nkh  wars),  or  to  improve  the  plamness  of  Bede's  version.  A 
Saxon  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of 
Kings,  Esther,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Judith,  and  the  Macca- 
bees, is  also  attributed  to  EUric  or  EUred,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  tlie  Scriptures 
appear  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  die  general  reading  of  them 
t^ineprohibited  by  tlie  papal  see.  The  first  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  known  to  be  extant,  was  executed  by  an  unknown  indi- 
vidual, and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  1290 :  of  this 
there  are  three  manuscript  copies  preserved,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and  Queen's  Colleges  at  Ox- 
ford. Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century,  John  de  Trevisa, 
vicar  of  Berkeley  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  at  tlie  desire  of  his 
ratroo.  Lord  Berkeley,  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Old  and  New 
.Testaments  into  the  English  tonsue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work 
a[^)ears  ever  to  have  been  printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is 
supposed  to  have  been  coimned  to  a  few  texts,  which  were  painted 
OQ  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel  at  Berkeley  Casde,  or  which  are 
.scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  works,  several  copies  of  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  manuscript.  Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was 
the  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  who,  about  toe  year  1380,  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  from  the  Latm  Vtilgate  into  the  English  Ian- 
s;aage  as  then  spoken,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  tlie  He- 
brew and  Greek  languages  to  translate  from  toe  oridnals.^  Before 
the  invention  of  printmg,  transcripts  were  obtained  witn  difficulty,  and 
copies  were  so  rare,  that,  accordmg  to  the  registry  of  William  Alne- 
wick,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one  of  Wicklifie's 

folio  1731 ;  Johoflon's  Hlftorical  Aecoont  of  the  several  Engrlish  TransUtiona  of 


view  or  tne  cnguan  lUDucai  iTanBiauonBy  a/uuuu,  M^m^,  cvu.,  wiu  au.  wtmma**^- 
ker*s  fearned  Bad  dabonte  loqahr  into  the  Interpretation  of  Hebrew  Scriptnrea, 
pp.  %— 114. 

1  The  New  Teatamenl  <^  WicUiflb  was  pnbliehed  in  folioby  Mr.  Leww  in  1^^ 
tad  wu  handaomelir  re-edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  bj  the  Rey.  Henry  Herry  Bft- 
ber,  one  ofthelibniinaBaef  theBritiah  Mnaeom,  wlio  prefixed  a  Ttlaable  memoir 
ofthie  <"  Ape«le  of  England,"  at  WieUiilb  hat  tometinaa  been  called. 

30 
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Testaments  was  not  less  than  four  marks  and  kttj  pence,  or  two 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  e^t-pence,  a  sum  equivalent  to  more 
than  forty  pounds  at  present.^  This  translation  of  tlie  Bible,  we  are 
informed,  was  so  ofiensire  to  those  who  were  for  taking  away  the  key 
of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  information,  that  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  13  Rich.  II.  a.  o.  1390,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  it.  On  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  uncle, 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  to  this  effect :  '^  We  will  not  be  the  dregs 
of  all :  seemg  other  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of 
our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language."  At  the  same  time  be  de- 
clared in  a  very  solemn  manner,  ^*  That  he  would  maintain  our  hav- 
ing this  law  in  our  own  tongue  against  those,  whoever  they  sliould 
be,  who  first  brought  in  the  bill."  The  duke  was  seconded  byotlierd, 
wiK>  said,  **  That  U*  the  Go^el,  by  its  being  translated  into  Englisbt 
was  the  occasion  of  ruimmg  into  error,  they  might  know  that  diere 
were  more  heretics  to  be  found  among  the  Latins  dian  among  tlie 
people  of  an^  other  language.  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  oo 
fewer  than  sixty«six  Latin  heretics ;  and  so  the  Go^l  must  not  be 
read  in  Latin,  which  yet  the  opposers  of  its  English  traivslatioo  al- 
kwed.'*  Through  die  Duke  of  Lancaster's  influence  the  bill  wa." 
reiected ;  and  this  success  gave  encoiu^gement  to  some  of  Wickliffe's 
ibUowers  to  publish  another  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible. 
But  in  the  year  1408,  m  a  ccmvocaUon  held  at  Oxford  by  Arcbbisliop 
Arundel,  it  was  decreed  by  a  constitution,  *That  no  one  should  there- 
after translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into  Englisli,  by  way  of  a 
book,  or  litde  book  or  tract ;  and  that  no  book  of  this  kind  should  be 
read,  that  was  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wickliffe,  or  sbcf 
his  death.'  This  constitution  led  the  way  to  great  persecution,  and 
many  persons  were  punished  severely,  and  some  even  with  deadi,« 
for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  English.^ 

In  England,  as  m  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  translauons 
into  the  vernacular  language.  For  the  first  printed  English  translii* 
ticm  of  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal,  who,  having 
formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament  from  the  CNiginal 
Greek  uito  Engfish,  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders,  for  diis  pur- 
pose. Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fr)ib, 
who  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  b  Smithfield,  b  1552,  alid  a 
friar,  called  William  Roye,  who  suflisred  death  on  the  same  accouot 
b  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  1526  it  was  printed  either 
at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  without  a  name  b  a  middle  sized  8vo.  vo- 
lume, and  without  either  calendar,  references  b  the  margin,  or  table 
at  the  end.'    Tbdal  annexed  a  pistil  at  the  close  of  it,  m  which  he 

'^desyred  them  that  were  learned  to  amende  if  ought  were  found 
-       -       -  ~ 

1  Townley's  lUiutntkmt  of  Biblioa  LUanior*,  vol  iL  pp.  60, 81. 

S  Lewis's  History^  pp.  7—18. 

^  Specimens  of  TuuUl's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  early  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  giTBB  (tocre- 
u«r  with  concise  biblioffru>hical  deeermtions)  in  the  appendix  to  the  R«v-  I>r* 
Cottons  <<  l4st  <tf  £dilieiis  of  the  Bibto  aa4  of  paru  th0Z8% "  Ac.  pp.  86--140. 
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amysse.**    Le  \jan%  calls  tlus  ''the  New  Testament  trandated  into 
English,  from  the  German  version  of  Luther ;"  but  for  this  degradme 
appeflation  he  seems  to  have  no  other  authority  besides  a  story  related 
bv  one  Cochla&us',  an  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  with  a  view  of  de* 
preciating  Tindal's  translation.     Many  copies  of  diis  translation  found 
their  way  into  Ekigland  ;  and  to  prevent  their  dispersion  amone  the 
pe(^le,  and  the  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  prohibition  pubhshed 
in  all  the  dioceses  against  reading  them,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London, 
purchased  all  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he 
coaM  collect  from  private  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
at  St.  Paul's  cross.    Tlie  first  impression  of  Tindal's  translation  being 
thus  diqN>sed  of,  several  other  numerous  editions  were  published  in 
HoBaod,  before  the  year  1530,  m  which  Tmdal  seems  to  have  had 
00  interest,  but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  im« 
ported  into  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.    On  one  of  these 
occasbns.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chajK;ellor,  and  who  con- 
corred  vrith  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  mquired  of 
a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he  promised  in- 
demnity, on  consideradon  of  an  expLcit  and  satisfactory  answer,  how 
Ttndal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  persons  in  London  that 
abetted  and  supported  him ;  to  which  inquiry  the  heretical  convert 
repBed, "  It  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who  maintained  him,  by  send- 
ing a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  impression  of  his  Testament." 
7^e  chaoceDor  smiled,  admitted  the  trutn  of  the  declaradon,  and  suf- 
fered the  accused  person  to  escape.    The  people  formed  a  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  those  who  ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be  burned, 
and  conduded,  that  there  must  be  an  obvious  repugnance  between 
the  New  Testament  and  the  doctrines  of  those  who  treated  it  with  this 
nK%uty.    Those  who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing 
any  of  ^these  books,  were  adjudged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their 
bx^  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the 
New  Testaments,  and  other  books  which  they  had  dispersed,  hung 
aboot  their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  m  Cheapside  to  throw  them 
into  a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasore. 

When  Tonstal's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tinddl,  and  those 
who  were  employed  b  printing  and  selling  successive  editions  of  his 
Testament,  and  other  measures  for  restraining  their  dispersion  seemed 
to  have  litde  or  no  efilect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  eloquent,  and  learned 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  employed  agamst  the  translator ;  and  the 
bishop  granted  him  a  licence,  or  facuhy,  dated  March  7,  1527,  to 
have  and  to  read  the  several  books  tvhich  Tmdal  and  others  publish- 
ed ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  con^)osed  a  diabgue,  written  witli 
much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose  Tindal's  traoslationi  which 
was  published  in  1529.  In  diis  dialogue  he  aUeges,  among  other 
charges,  that  Tmdal  had  mistranslated  diree  words  of  ^eat  impor* 
tance,  viz.  the  words  priests,  church,  and  charity ;  calUng  the  first 

'        '  I  W^—f ^1>  I  I   I  .1    ■  I    .1      I  I       1  ■     I     I  I  III     ■■■■■— il^i——M——»i*l— » 

•  In  Acti*  ShniBi  LuUMrl  ad  an.  1590,  p^.  132. 
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seoiOfSi  the  seoond  congregatioci,  and  the  third  Io?e.  He  aho  charge^ 
him  with  changbg  comnuMily  the  tearm  grace  into  favour,  oonfesaoQ 
into  knowledgingyjpenace  into  repeotance,  and  a  contrite  heart  into  a 
troubled  heart.  The  Bishop  of  London  had,  indeed,  m  a  aaniaD, 
declared,  that  he  had  found  in  it  no  less  than  2000  errors,  or  mis* 
tran^tions ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  discovered  (as  he  affirmed)  above 
1000  texts  by  tale,  falsely  translated.  In  1530,  a  royal  piDclamatJoa 
was  issiied,  by  the  advice  of  tli^  prelates  and  clorks,  and  of  the  uni- 
versities, for  totally  suppressing  the  transiaUon  of  the  scripture,  cor^ 
rupted  by  WiHiam  Tindal*  "[uie  proclamation  set  fordi,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  common  people ;  that  the  distributicxi  of  them,  as  id 
allowing  or  denyii^  it,  depended  on  the  discr;jet]on  of  their  superiors ; 
and  that,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  would  rather  occasion  the  continuance,  or  increase  of  er- 
rors, than  any  benefit  to'  their  souls.  However,  the  prodamaticm  an* 
nounced  the  long's  intention,  if  the  present  translation  were  abandoned, 
at  a  proper  season,  to  provide  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  by 
peat,  l^Bucned,  and  catholic  persons,  translated  into  the  English  tongue, 
if  it  should  then  seem  ccHivenient.  In  the  mean  time,  llndal  was 
busily  employed  in  translating  from  tlie  Hebrew  mto  the  English  the 
five  bool^  of  Moses,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdaie. 
But  his  papers  being  lost  by  shipwreck  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh, 
where  he  deagned  to  print  it,  a  delay  occurred,  and  it  was  not  put  to 
press  tin  the  year  1530.  It  is  a  small  8vo.  printed  at  different  press^ 
es,  and  with  di&rent  lyipes.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  i  in  bis  New  Testament,  ii  it  wanted  a  titde 
over  its  head,  but  it  had  been  noted,  and  numbered  to  the  ignoram 
people  {on  an  heresy,  who  were  made  to  believe,  that  there  were  many 
V  thousand  heresies  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapable  of 
amendment  or  correction.  In  this  year  be  published  an  answer  to 
Sir  ThcMnas  Mwe's  dialogue,  containing  his  reasons  for  the  changes 
which  he  had  mtroduced  into  his  translation.  The  three  former  edi- 
tions of  Tindal's  English  New  Testament  being  all  sold  off,  the  Dutch 
booksellers  printed  a  fourth  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume  and  let- 
ter. In  1531,  Undal  published  an  English  verskm  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  with  a  prologue,  full  of  invective  against  the  church  of  Rome. 
Stiype  supposes  that  before  his  deadi  he  imished  all  the  Bible  but  die 
Apocrypha,  which  was  translated  by  Rogers;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  translated  only  the  histoncal  parts.  In  1534,  was 
published  a  fourth  Dutch  edition,  or  the  fifth  in  all,  of  Ibdal's  N^w 
Testament,  m  12mo.  In  this  same  year,  Tindal  printed  his  own  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  b  Englidli,  which  he  had  diligently  revised 
and  corrected ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  prologue ;  and  at  the  end  are 
the  pistils  of  the  OM  Testament,  cksing  widi  die  folbi^ring  advertise- 
ment, "  Imprmted  at  Antwerp,  by  IMuuten  Emperour,  anno  tf.  n- 
xxjm"  Another  edition  was  published  this  vear,  in  l6mo.  and 
printed  in  a  German  letter.  HaO  says,  in  his  Chronicle,  printed  dur- 
m  die  reign  of  Henry  VIDL  by  Bkhaid  Grafioo,  the  beoe&ctor  and 
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friend  of  Tmdil ;  "  Wlfiam  Tindal  transkted  die  New  Testament, 
and  first  put  it  into  print ;  and  he  likewise  translated  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Judicum,  Ruth,  the  books  of  Kings,  and  books  of 
Panliporaenon,  Nehemiah,  and  the  first  of  Esdras,  and  the  prophet 
Jonas ;,  and  no  more  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*'  Upon  his  return  to 
Antwerp,  b  1531,  King  Henry  VIQ.  and  his  council,  contrived 
means  to  have  him  seized  and  imprisoned.  After  long  confinement 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly 
at  Augri)urgh  ;  and  in  1536,  he  was  strangled  at  Villefort,  near  Brus- 
sels, Ae  place  of  his  imprisonment,  after  which  his  body  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnest^,  "  Lord,  open 
the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Several  editions  of  his  Testament  were 
printed  in  the  year  of  his  death.  Tindal  had  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  therefore  he  probably  translated  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Latin.  The  knowledge  of  languages  was  in  its  infancy ;  nor  was 
our  English  tongue  arrived  at  that  degree  of  improvement,  which  it 
has  since  attained ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  there  should 
be  many  fimhs  in  this  translation  which  need  amendment.  This,  m- 
deed,  was  a  task,  not  for  a  single  person,  but  requiring  the  concur* 
rence  of  many,  in  circumstances  much  more  favourable  for  the  exe- 
cutkn  of  it  than  those  of  an  exile.  Nevertlieless,  although  this 
trandaliaii  is  far  from  being  perfect,  few  first  translations,  says  Dr. 
Geddes^  will  be  found  preferable  to  it.  It  is  astonishing,  says  this 
mter,  bow  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and 
in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and 
purity  of  style,  no  English  version  has  yet  surpassed  it. 

In  1535  the  whole  Bible,  translated  into  English,  was  printed  in 
folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  king  by  Miles  Coverdale,  a  man  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  piety,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent 
preaching ;  on  account  of  which  qualities  King  Edward  VI.  advanced 
him  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  and  preface,  he  observes 
to  this  purpose,  that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  it  was  neither  his  la- 
bour nor  his  desu-e  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand  ;  but  "  when 
others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  tlie  cost  of  it,"  he 
was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably,  there- 
fore, to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  "  special "  translation,  not  in  contempt 
of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them,  but  humbly 
and  faithfully  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under  correction. 
Of  these,  be  said,  he  used  five  different  ones,  who  had  translated  the 
Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch.  He  further  de- 
clared, that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so  much  as  one  word 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but  had  with  a  clear  con- 
snieace  purely  and  faithfidly  translated  out  of  the  foregoing  interpre- 
tei^  having  oalj  before  his  eyes  the  manifest  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  because  such  dififerent  translations,  he  saw,  were  apt  to  offend 
^ak  minds,  be  added,  that  there  came  more  understanding  and 
i^QOwledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sundry  translations,  than  by  all 

1  Pmpeetus  for  a  New  Tramlation  of  the  Bible,  p.  88. 
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die  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors ;  and  he  therefinre  desires,  that  of- 
fence might  not  be  taken,  because  one  translated  "  scribe,"  and  an- 
other   "lawyer,"   one    "repentance,"  and  another  "penace,"  or 
"  amendment."    This  is  the  first  English  Bible  allowed  by  royal  au- 
thority ;  and  also  the  first  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in 
our  language.    It  was  called  a  "  special"  translation,  because  it  vas 
difierent  firom  the  former  English  translations ;  as  Lewis  has  shewn^ 
by  comparing  it  with  T^idal's.     It  is  divided  bto  six  tomes  or  parts, 
adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and  furnished  with  scripture  references  in 
the  margin.    The  last  page  has  these  words :  "  Prynted  in  the  yeaie 
of  our  Lorde  h.  d.  xxxv,  and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  Octci)er.'' 
Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in  a  large  4to,  1550,  which 
was  republished,  with  a  new  title,  1553;  and  these,  according  to 
Lewis,  were  all  the  editions  of  it.     Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the 
English  Bible,  prefixed  to  every  book  the  ccHitents  of  the  several 
chapters,  and  not  to  the  particular  chapters,  which  was  afterwards  tlie 
case  :  and  he  likewise  omitted  all  llndal's  prologues  and  notes.  Soou 
aiter  this  Bible  was  finished,  in  1536,  Lord  CromweU,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  the  king's  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastica! 
matters,  published  injunctions  to  the  clergy  by  the  king's  authority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  that  every  parson,  or  proprietanr  of  any 
parish  church  within  this  realm,  should,  before  the  first  of  August, 
Provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and 
lay  it  fai  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read  there- 
in ;  and  should  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of  die  Bihle 
either  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhoit,  and  adnKXiish 
every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  food 
of  a  man's  soul,  be. 

In  1537,  another  edition  of  the  Ekiglish  Bible  was  printed  by  Graf- 
ton and  Whitchurch,  at  Hamburgh,  as  some  think,  or,  as  others  sup- 
pose, at  Malborow,or  Harpurg  in  Hesse,  or  Mari[)eck  in  the  duchy  of 
Wittemberg,  where  Rogers  was  superintendant.  It  bore  the  name  of 
Thomas  M atthewe,  and  it  was  set  forth  with  the  king's  most  gracious 
licence.  Mr.  Wanley  is  of  opinion,  that,  to  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  this  edition  is  Tindal's  translation ;  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  Apocrypha,  Coverdale's :  but  Lewis^  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  should  be  excepted,  which  Tindal  finished 
in  his  life-time,  and  which  is  the  same  in  this  edition,  and  in  Cover- 
dale's  Bible  of  1535.  Mr.  Wanley  also  observed,  that  the  whole 
New  Testament  was  Tindal's.  *  Bale  says,  Rogers  translated  the 
Bible  into  English,  fi-om  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation,  making 
use  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  English  (i.  e.  Tui- 
dal's)  copies.  Tliis  book  contained  Tindal's  prologue  and  notes; 
and,  as  HeyUn  says',  it  was  no  other  than  the  translation  of  Tindol 
and  Coverdale  somewhat  altered.  The  name  of  Matthewe  is  allowed 
to  have  been  fictitious,  for  reasons  of  prudence ;  cme  of  which  was, 
that  the  memory  of  Tindal  had  become  odious  to  many.    It  may 
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well  be  admitted,  that  John  Rogers,  a  learned  academic^  and  the  first 
who  was  condemned  to  tlie  flames  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
employed  by  Cranmer  to  superintend  this  edition,  and  to  furnish  the  few 
emenaations  and  additions  tliat  were  thought  necessary.    This  must 
have  been  the  general  persua^onin  1555,  as  the  condemning  sentence 
preserved  by  Fox*,  is  "  against  Rogers,  priest,  alias  called  Matthew." 
Cranmer  presented  a  copy  of  this  book  to  Lord  Cromwell,  desiring 
his  iotercessicMi  with  the  king  for  the  royal  licence,  that  it  might  be 
purchased  and  used  by  all.    There  are  extant  two  letters^  from  the 
archbishop,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Cromwell's  intercession,  expressing 
warm  approbation  and  acknowledgment.     '*  I  doubt  not,"  says  he, 
'^  but  tmt  hereby  such  fruit  of  good  knowledge  shall  ensue,  that  it 
shall  well  appear  hereafter  what  higli  and  excellent  service  you  have 
doQe  unto  God  and  the  king ;  which  shall  so  much  redound  to  your 
hoDOur,  that,  besides  God's  reward,  you  shall  obtain  perpetual  memo* 
ly  for  the  same  within  this  realm."  —  "  This  deed  you  shall  hear  of 
at  the  great  day,  when  all  things  shall  be  opened  and  made  manifest." 
In  the  year  1558,  an  injunction  was  published  by  the  vicar-generai  of 
the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  clergy  to  provide,  before  a  certain  festival, 
one  bo^  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  tlie  largest  volume  in  English,  and 
to  set  it  up  in  some  convenient  place  widiin  their  churches,  where 
their  parishioners  might  most  cotnmodiously  resort  to  read  it.  A  royal 
declaration  was  also  published,  which  the  curates  were  to  read  in  their 
several  churches,  informing  the  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  king's 
majesty  to  permit  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into  their 
rooiber  tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taught  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid 
ibfth  in  every  parish  church.     But  the  curates  were  very  cold  in  this 
a&ir^,  and  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  declarations  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  understand  what  they  read. 
Johnson^  adds,  diat  they  sJso  read  the  word  of  God  confusedly ;  and 
that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  notwithstanding  what  they  read,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  read,  '^  to  do  as  they  did  in  times  past,  and 
to  five  as  their  fathers,  the  old  fashion  being  the  best."  Fox  observes^ 
that  the  setdng  forth  of  tliis  book  much  offended  Gardiner  and  his 
feUow  bishops,  both  for  the  prologues,  and  especially  because  there 
was  a  table  in  the  book  cliieny  about  the  Lord's  supper,  the  marriage 
of  priests,  and  the  mass,  which  was  there  said  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.     Strype,  however,  says*,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what 
joy  this  book  was  received,  not  oidy  among  the  more  learned,  and 
those  who  were  noted  lovers  of  the  reformation,  but  generally  all  over 
England,  among  all  the  common  people ;  and  with  what  avidity  God's 
^(xd  was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  to  the  places  appointed  for 
reading  it.     Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and  busily  read 
it,  or  i^ard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  persons  learned  to  read  on  pur- 
pose.   During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereford,  it  was  visited  by 

1  Acts,  &c.  vol.iii.  135.  8  Strype*s  Life  of  Crammer,  p.  58. 

'Lewis,  p.  106. 

4  Hist.  Aoooimt,  &o.  in  Bishop  Waltoa**  CoHection,  vol.  iii.  p.  04. 
'  Acts,  dsc  ToL  ii.  51€.  0  Lift  of  Cranmer,  p.  64. 
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CrauDer,  who  enpned  the  clergy  to  procure,  hy  the  1st  of  Ai^ust, 
a  whde  Bible  m  Latin  and  English,  or  at  least,  a  New  Testament  is 
these  languages ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  of  these  books,  cod- 
ferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  from  the  beginning  to  die  end; 
and  not  to  discourage  any  layman  from  reading  tl^m,  but  encour^e 
them  to  it,  and  to  read  them  fcur  the  reformation  of  their  lives  and 
knowledge  of  their  duty.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1538,  a  quatto 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  m  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  Coverdale's 
English,  bearing  the  name  of  Hollybushe,  was  printed,  with  the  king's 
licence,  by  James  Nicolson.  Of  this  another  more  correct  edition 
was  publbhed  in  1539,  b  8vo.,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  CromweH.  In 
1538,  an  edition  m  4to.  of  the  New  Testament,  in  English,  mh 
Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  king's  licence,  by 
Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  to  revise  Matthewe's  Bible, 
and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it  With  this  view  Grafton  went  lo 
France,  where  the  workmen  were  more  skilful,  and  the  paper  was 
both  better  and  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  obtained  permissioD 
from  Francis  L  at  the  request  of  king  Henry  YIU.  to  print  his  Bible 
at  Paris.  But  notwithstanding  the  rojral  licence,  the  inquisition  inter- 
posed, and  issued  an  order,  dated  December  17,  1538,  summoning 
die  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and  Coverdale  the  cor- 
rector of  the  work,  and  prohibiting  ihem  to  proceed ;  and  the  im- 
pression, consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized,  confiscated,  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  Some  chests,  however,  of  these  books,  escaped 
the  fire,  by  the  avarice  of  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  burning  of  them ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  h^d  fled 
on  the  first  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not 
only  recovered  some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London 
the  presses,  ^es,  and  printers,  and  resummg  the  work,  finished  it  in 
tlie  following  year. 

As  soon  as  the  papal  power  was  abolished  in  Bkigland,  and  the 
king's  supremacy  settled  by  parliament  in  1534,  Cranmer  was  very 
assiduous  in  promotbg  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  well  Imowing  how  much  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion depended  upon  this  measure.  Acc<»dingly,  he  moved  in  convo- 
cadon,  that  a  petition  should  be  resented  to  the  king  for  leave  to 
procure  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  motion  was  vigorous^ 
opposed  by  Grardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  party :  but  Cran- 
mer prevailed.  The  arguments  for  a  new  translation,  urged  by  Cran- 
mer, and  enforced  by  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  who  had  then  great  int^est 
in  the  king's  alBfections,  were  so  much  copsidered  by  him,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition,  public  and  private,  on  the  part  of  Gardin^ 
and  his  adherents,  Henry  gave  orders  for  setting  about  it  immediately* 
To  prevent  any  revocation  of  the  order,  Cranmer,  whose  mind  was 
intent  on  introducing  a  firee  use  of  die  English  Scriptures  by  UiMA 
and  able  translators,  proceeded  without  delay  Ip  divide  an  old  En^idi 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  w  ten  parts,  iriiich  be 
caused  to  be  transcribed  into  pq9er4)0(^,  and  to  be  distributed  among 
the  most  learned  bishops  and  o&ms}  requiring  that  they  would  per- 
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kabf  correct  tfaeir  respective  portions,  and  return  diem  to  him  at  ft 
iujiited  lime.  When  the  assigned  day  came,  eveiy  man  sent  his  ap- 
propriate portion  to,  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London. 
Tiib  laudable  design  of  die  archbisliop  failed  ;  but  the  business  was 
executed  by  other  persons,  whom  be  countenanced  and  encouraged. 
In  April  1 539,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  printed  the  Bible  (called  the 
"  Great  Bible")  in  large  folio,  "  cum  pnvilegio  ad  impriraendum  so- 
lum." A  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holbebi,  and  particularly 
described  and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis,  was  prefixed  to 
it:  and  in  the  text,  those  parts  of  die  Latin  version,  which  ^re  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  are  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter ;  such, 
lor  inmance,  as  tlie  three  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th, 
6t]i,  and  7th,  in  the  translation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  the  contro- 
verted clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8 ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  dif- 
ference of  reading  between  tlie  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  ex- 
plained b  a  separate  treatise.  In  this  edition  Matthev\^'s  Bible  was 
reWsed,  and  several  alterations  and  corrections  w^ere  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  b  die  book  of  Psalms.  Tindai's  prologues  and 
notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of  1537,  were 
wholly  omitted.  Pobting  hands,  placed  in  the  marein  and  in  the 
text,  sliew  the  passages  on  which  these  notes  w^ere  to  have  been  writ- 
ten. JohnscHi^  calls  this  diird  edition  of  the  Scriptures  the  Bible  in 
the  large  or  great  volume,  ascribes  it  to  the  year  1539,  and  supposes 
it  to  have  been  the  same  wliich  Grafton  obtained  leave  to  print  at  Pa- 
ris. He  says,  Uiat  Miles  Coverdale  compared  the  translation  with  the 
Hebrew,  mended  it  in  many  places,  and  was  the  chief  director  of  tlie 
work.  Agreeably  to  this,  Coverdale,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  cross,  de- 
fended his  translation  from  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
raised  against  it,  confessing  "  that  he  liimself  now  saw  some  faults, 
wliicb,  if  be  might  review  die  book  once  again,  as  he  had  twice  be- 
fore, he  doubted  not  he  should  amend  ;  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was 
sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  translation.^'  This  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Fulke,  wlio  was  one  of  Coverdale's  auditors.  A  second 
editioQ  of  tliis  Bible  seems  to  have  been  prmted  eidier  in  this  or  die 
next  year,  by  Edward  Wliitchurch ;  but  the  copy  is  imperfect,  and 
has  no  date. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1539,  another  Bible  was  printed  by  John 
Byddell,  called  "  Tavemer's  Bible,"  from  the  name  of  its  conductor, 
Ricliard  Tavemer ;  wlio  was  educated  at  Clirist-church,  Oxford,  pa- 
tronised by  Lord  CromweU,  and  probably  encouraged  by  him  to 
undertake  the  work,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
This  is  neither  a  bare  revisal  of  the  English  Bible  just  described,  nor 
a  new  ver^n  ;  but  a  kind  of  intermediate  work,  being  a  correction 
of  what  is  called  "Matthewe's  Bible,"  many  of  whose  marginal  notes 
are  adopted,  and  many  omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  tlie  editors. 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  After  his  patron's  death,  Tavemer  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  diis  work  \  but  he  had  the  address 

1  In  Bp.  Watfion'f  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 
▼ou  u.  3^ 
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to  reinstate  himself  in  the  king's  favcHHr.    Wood^  gires  a  paitieular 
account  of  Taverner ;  attributes  his  imprisonment  to  the  influence  of 
those  bishops  who  were  addicted  to  the  Romi^  religicHi ;  and  in&nns 
us,  that  his  version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority.    In  No- 
vember 1539,  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer,  q^polnted 
Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  that  no  person,  within  the  leafaa, 
should  attempt  to  print  any  English  BiUe  for  five  years,  but  such  as 
^ould  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell ;  and  assigns  this  reason  for 
die  prohibition,  that  the  Bible  should  be  considered  and  perused  in 
one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  manifold  incoDveniences  to  which 
human  frailty  might  be  subject  firom  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the 
ill  use  that  might  be  made  of  it.     In  the  year  1640,  two  privileged 
editions  of  the  Bible,  wliich  had  been  printed  in  the  preceding  year, 
issued  fipom  the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.      Lewis  mendoDS 
three  other  impressions  of  the  "  Grreat  Bible,**  which  aj^ared  in 
the  course  of  this  year ;    two  printed  by  WWtchurch,  and  one  by 
Petyt  and   Redman.     Cranmer  wrote  a  (nreface  fi>r  the  editions 
of  die  year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  those  times.     In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 
of  every  parish  were  required,  by  royal    pioclamation,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  the  feast  of 
All  Saints,  under  the  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  month  during  whicli 
they  should  be  without  it.  The  king  charged  aJl  ordinaries  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  this  proclamation;  and  he  apprised  the  people, 
that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  motner-^xmgue  was  not 
his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  his  goodness  and  liberaliQr  to  them,  of 
which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make  any  ill  use.    In  jlay  1541,  one 
edition  of  Cramner's  Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Graflcm ;  who, 
m  the  November  following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the  larg- 
est volume,  which  was  superintended,  at  the  king's  command,  by 
Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  judgment  "  that  his  subjects 
should  be  nursed  in  Christ  by  reading  the  &riptures,"  he  again,  o« 
the  7th  of  May,  published  a  brief  or  decree,  for  setting  up  the  Bible 
of  the  great  volume  in  every  parish  church  diroughout  England. 
However,  this  decree  appears  to  have  been  very  partially  and  reluctant- 
ly observed ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged,  by  a  writer  m  1546,  with  at- 
tempting to  suppress  the  Bible,  under  pretence  of  preparmg  a  version  ot 
it  for  publication  ^thin  seven  years.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  in 
1540,  the  bishops  inclined  to  popery  gained  strength;  and  the  En^li^ 
translation  was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  heretical, 
and  destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
convocation  assembled  b  Feb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  the  kin2;'s 
name,  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the  translation  of  tbe 
New  Testament,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  divided  into  Iburteen 
parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ;  the  Apocalypse,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficulty,  bemg  assigned  to  two.     Gardmer  clogged  thk 
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busaieB  widi  embanrasaaig  instructions ;  and  Cranmer  clearly  perceiv- 
iog  die  resoktticxi  of  the  bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation, 
procured  the  king's  consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  universities, 
against  which  the  bishops  protested  :  but  tlie  archbishop  declared  his 
purpose  to  adhere  to  tlie  will  of  the  king  his  master.  With  this 
contest  the  business  terminated  ;  and  the  convocation  was  soon 
after  dissolved.  The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament, 
which  enacted  a  law  that  condemned  and  abolished  Tindal^s  transla- 
tion, and  allowed  otlier  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under  certain 
resirictioiis.  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  tlie  king's  printer, 
was  imprisoned ;  nor  was  he  released  without  giving  a  bond  of  3001. 
ndthor  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English  Bibles,  till  tlie  king  and  die 
cleigr  should  agree  on  a  translation.  In  1544,  the  Pentateuch  was 
printed  by  John  Day  and  William  Seres ;  and  in  1546,  the  king  pro- 
iubiiied  by  proclamatlcm  the  having  and  reading  of  Wicklifie's,  Tin- 
daJ's,  and  Coverdale's  translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other 
than  what  was  allowed  by  parliament.  From  die  history  of  English 
traBslati(Mis  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  learn,  that  the  friends 
to  the  reformation  conducted  tliemselves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  max  work  of  introducing  and  improving  English  translations  of 
the  BSile;  that  they  eneountered  many  di/Hculties  from  the  danger- 
ous hicoostancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  from  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  a  strong  Romish  party ;  and  that  the  English  scriptures  were 
sou^  after  and  read  with  avidity  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

bpoa  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  tlie  severe  stat.  34  and  35 
Henry  VUI.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  publish- 
ed, that  not  only  the  whole  Englisli  Bible  should  be  placed  in  churches, 
but  also  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to  the  end  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this  mjunction,  that  every 
parson,  vicar,  curate,  &c.  under  die  degree  of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,^ 
should  possess  the  New  Testament,  bodi  in  Latin  and  English,  with 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  &c.  in  their 
visitations  and  synods  should  examine  them,  how  diey  had  profited  in 
the  sDidy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  the 
episde  and  gospel  of  the  mass  should  be  read  in  English  ;  and  that 
on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Engli^  should  be  plainly  and  distincdy  read  at  matins,  and  one  chap- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  year  1549,  when 
tlie  hock  of  common  prayer,  &c.  was  finished,  what  nearly  resembles 
our  present  custom  was  enjobed,  viz.  that  after  reading  the  Pjsalms 
io  order  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  two  lessons,  the  first  from 
the  (Md  Testament,  and  the  second  from  the  New  Testament, 
skould  be  read  distinctly  with  a  loud  voice.  During  the  course  of 
this  rdgn,  that  is,  in  less  than  seven  years  and  six  months,  eleven 
impressions  of  the  whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  die 
English  New  Testament ;  l^sides  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
New  Testament,  paraphrased  by  Erasmus.  The  Bibles  were  reprint- 
ed, according  to  the  precedicg  editions,  whether  Tindal's,  Coverdale's, 
Matthewe's,  Cranmer's,  or  Tavemer's;  that  is,  with  a  diflerent  teii, 
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and  difierent  notes.  Biitit  is  doubted  bjdie  writer  of  diepreftee  to 
King  James's  translation,  whether  there  were  any  transktkm,  or  cor- 
rection of  a  translation,  in  the  course  of  this  reign. 

In  1562,  the  <^  Great  Bible,"  vhs.  tliat  of  Coirerdale's  trandatioD, 
which  had  been  prmted  m  the  time  o(  Henry  VHI.  and  also  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  was'revised  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  leprinl' 
ed  for  die  use  of  the  church ;  and  this  was  to  serve  till  that  projected 
by  his  grace  was  ready  for  publication. 

Many  of  the  principal  reformers  having  been  driven  to  Geneva 
during  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  they  pubhshed,  b 
1557,  an  fjiglish  New  Testament,  printed  by  Conrad  Badius;  die 
first  in  our  language  which  contained  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  nu- 
merical figiu-es,  alter  die  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  Jiad 
been  published  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Stej^iens,  indeed, 
published  his  figures  in  tlie  margin ;  whereas  the  Geneva  edit(M*s  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute  subdiviskms  with  breaks,  after 
our  present  manner.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  tbrou^  London 
from  the  tower  to  her  c<N:onation,  a  pageant  was  erected  in  Cheapside, 
representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave,  and  leading  a  person  clodied 
in  white  silk,  who  represented  Trudi,  his  daughter.  Truth  had  tbe 
English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was  written  ^  Verbura  veritatis.'' 
Truth  addressed  die  queen,  and  presented  her  with  the  book.  She 
kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid  it  on  her  breast,  greatly  thanked  die 
city  for  their  present,  and  added,  that  she  would  often  and  diiigoidy 
read  it.  Upon  a  royal  visitation  in  1559,  the  BiUe,  and  Erasmus's 
paraphrase,  were  restored  to  die  Chtuthes ;  and  articles  of  inquiry 
were  exhibited  whether  die  clergy  discouraged  any  from  reading  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Ministers  were  also  enjoined  to  read  every- 
day one  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least  3  and  aU  who  were  admitted 
readers  in  the  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement,  to  the 
encrease  of  their  knowledge." 

During  the  year  1559,  the  exiles  at  Geneva  published  die  book  of 
Psalms  in  Endish,  with  marginal  notes,  and  with  a  dedication  to  the 
queen,  dated  February  10.  In  1560,  the  whole  Bible  in  4to.  wa5 
printed  at  Geneva  by  Rowland  Harle ;  some  of  the  refugees  from 
England  continuing  in  that  city  for  this  purpose.  The  translators  were 
Bishop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  WilKam  Whittingham,  Christopher 
Woodman,  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Thomas  Cole ;  to  whom  some  add 
John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  Johp  PuUam;  all  zealoues  Cahinists 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline  :  but  the  chief  and  most  learned  of 
them  were  the  three  first.  Professing  to  observe  die  sense,  and  to 
adhere  as  much  as  possiMe  to  die  words  of  the  original,  and  in  many 
places  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  after  die  unremittiDg  la- 
bour and  study  of  more  than  two  years,  they  finished  their  transkbon, 
and  published  it ;  with  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and  ano- 
ther, by  way  of  preface,  to  their  brediren  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Besides  die  translation,  the  editors  of  the  Geneva  Bble 
noted  in  the  margin  die  diveraties  of  speech  and  i«adai&  espacially 
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acocM^mg  to  the  Hebrew ;  they  inserted  in  the  text  with  another  kind 
of  letter,  every  word  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  any 
particular  sentence  :  in  the  division  of  the  verses,  they  followed  the 
Hebrew  examples,  and  added  the  number  to  each  verse  ;  they  also 
noted  the  pr&icipal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  for  each  book  and 
each  chapter ;  they  set  over  the  head  of  everypage  some  remarka- 
ble word  or  sentence,  for  helping  the  memory ;  they  introduced  brief 
annotations  for  ascertaining  the  text,  and  explaining  obscure  words ; 
they  set  fortfi  with  figures  certain  places  in  the  books  of  Moses,  of  tlie 
Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelligible  by  any  other 
(ieK!nption  ;  they  added  maps  of  divers  places  and  countries,  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  they  annexed  two  tables, 
one  for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  and  the  other  containing 
ail  the  chief  matters  of  the  whole  Bible.  Of  this  translation,  there 
wiere  above  30  editions  in  folio,  4to,  or  8vo,  mostly  printed  by  the 
queen's  and  king's  printer,  between  tlie  years  1560  and  1616.  Edi- 
tions of  it  were  likewise  printed  at  Geneva,  Edinburgh,  and  Amster- 
dam. To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  (as  to  those  of  1599 
and  1611),  is  subjoined  Beza's  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
Englished  by  L.  Thompson. 

hi  die  year  1568,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbishop  Parker  three 
years  befinre,  was  completed.  This  edition,  according  to  Le  Long, 
was  undertaken  by  royal  command ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Strype, 
to  die  honour  of  die  archbbhop,  that  he  had  resolution  to  perform 
what  Cranmer,  as  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  his  days,  had  m  vain  en- 
dearoured  to  accomplish.  In  this  performance,  distinct  portions  of 
the  Bible,  at  least  15  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  of  leani- 
ins;  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  by  the  queen's  commis- 
sioif;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  part,  the  edidon  of 
1568  has  the  initial  letters  of  each  man's  name  to  the  end  of  the  first 
epiide  to  the  Ckirinthians ;  e.  g.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  W.  E. 
for  l^iam,  bishop  of  Exeter,  whose  allotment  ended  there ;  at  the 
end  of  Ruth,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Menevensis,or  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
to  whom  pertained  the  second  allotment ;  and  so  of  die  rest.  But  it 
still  remains  uncertain,  who,  and  whether  one  or  more,  revised  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Eight  of  the  person*  employed  were 
bishops ;  whence  the  book  was  called  the  '*  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the 
"  Great  English  Bible."  The  archbishop  erapbyed  other  critics  to 
compare  this  Bible  with  the  original  languages,  and  with  the  former 
translations ;  one  of  whom  was  Laur^ice,  a  man  famous  in  those 
times  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  whose  castigations  the  Bishops'  Bible 
foBowed  exactly,  ilis  grace  also  sent  instructions  concerning  the 
niethod  \iiiich  his  translators  were  to  observe ;  and  recommended  the 
addition  of  sfome  short  marginal  notes,  for  the  iUustratkm  or  correction 
of  the  text.  But  the  pardculars  of  these  instructions  are  not  known. 
The  archbishop,  however,  directed,  reviewed,  and  finished  the  whole; 
which  was  printed  and  published  in  1568,  in  a  large  foUo  size,  and 
^th  a  beautiful  English  letter,  on  royal  paper ;  and  embellished  with 
^'"^^mk  cots  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Old  and  New  Tea* 
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faments,  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  vnih  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  odier  en- 
gravings on  copper.  It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  noteS) 
and  many  useful  tables.  It  also  has  numerous  insertions  between 
brackets,  and  in  a  smaller  character ;  which  are  equivalent  io  the 
italics  afterwards  used  by  James's  translators*  Dr,.  Geddes  is  of  0[»d- 
ion*,  that  italic  supplements  were  first  used  by  Arias  Montanns,  who 
died  in  1598.  The  several  additions  fix>m  the  vulgar  Latm,  inserted 
in  the  "  Great  Bible,"  are  omitted ;  and  verse  7  of  1  John  v.  t^ich 
was  before  distingubhed  by  its  being  piinted  in  a  difierent  letter,  b 
here  printed  witliout  any  distinction ;  and  the  chapters  are  divided 
into  verses*  In  the  following  year,  1569,  it  was  again  published  in 
large  8vo,  for  the  use  of  private  families.  This  Bible  was  reprinted  in 
1672,  in  large  folio,  with  several  corrections  and  amendments,  and 
eeveral  prolegomena  ;  this  is  called  **  Matthew  Parker's  Bible." 
With  regard  to  this  Bible,  Lewis^  observes,  that  the  editions  of  it  are 
mostly  in  folio  and  4to,  and  that  he  never  heard  but  of  one  in  Svo; 
for  which  he  supposes  tliis  to  be  the  reason,  that  it  was  principally  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  churches.  In  the  convocation  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  which  met  in  April  1571,  a  canon  was  made  enjoining 
the  churchwardens  to  see  that  the  Holy  Bible  be  in  every  chwrch  in 
the  largest  volumes,  if  convenient ;  and  it  was  Kke\rise  ordered,  that 
every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  dean  and  chief  residentiary,  and 
every  archdeacon,  should  have  one  of  these  Bibles  in  their  cathednb 
and  families.  This  translation  was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty 
years ;  though  the  Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  m  private  houses. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists  finding  it  impossible  to  wiAhold 
the  Scriptures  any  longer  fit>m  the  common  people,  printed  an  Eng- 
lish New  Testament  at  Rheims :  it  was  translated,  not  from  Ac  ori- 
ginal (Jreek,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  editors  (whose  names 
are  not  known)  retained  the  words  azymesy  tunike,  hohcaustj  paschij 
and  a  multitude  of  other  Greek  words  untranslated,  imder  the  pretext 
of  wanting  proper  and  adequate  English  terms,  by  which  to  render 
them ;  and  thus  contrived  to  render  it  unmtelligible  to  common  rea- 
ders. Hence  the  historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was 
a  ^  translation  which  needed  to  be  translated  ;'  and  that  its  editor^ 
^  by  all  means  laboured  to  suj^ess  the  light  of  truth  under  one  pre- 
tence or  other.'  Our  learned  countryman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was 
solicited  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  to  refute  this  translation:  but 
after  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  was  prohibit- 
ed fixmi  proceeding  further  by  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  who,  judging  it 
improper  that  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England! 
should  be  conunitted  to  a  puritan,  appomted  Dr.  William  Fulke  in  his 
place.  By  him  the  divines  of  Rhdma  were  refiited  with  great  spirit 
and  abili^.  Fulke's  work  appeared  in  1617,  and  in  the  following 
year,  Cartwright's  confritation  was  published  under  the  auspices  ot 
Archbishop  Abbot ;  both  of  them  were  accompanied  with  Ae  Rberoish 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated 

1  Letter  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lradon,  p.  33.  9  Hiit.  Eng.  Tnad.  p.  ^ 
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from  tbe  Vulgate  at  Douay  (whence  it  is  palled  die  Douay  BiUe)  ia 
two  vblumes  4to,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1609,  and  the  second 
in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Tho- 
mas Worthington  :  the  translators  were  William  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
AHen,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Bristow.  This  translation,  with 
the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testament  above  noticed,  forms  the 
English  Bible,  which  alone  is  used  by  tlie  Romanists  of  this  coun- 

The  last  English  version  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  autho- 
rised translation  now  in  use,  which  is  commonly  called  King  Jameses 
Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  of  England  in  1603 ;  and,  seve- 
ral ol^tions  having  been  made  to  the  Bishop's  Bible  at  tlie  confe- 
rence held  at  Hampton  Court  m  the  following  year,  tlie  king  command- 
ed a  new  version  to  be  undertaken,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were 
appointed  to  this  important  labour ;  but,  before  it  was  commenced, 
seven  of  the  persons  nominated  were  eitlier  dead  or  had  declined  the 
tisk ;  lor  tlie  list,  as  given  us  by  Fuller^,  comprises  only  forty-seven 
Dames.  All  of  them,  however,  were  pre-eminently  distinguislied  for 
their  piety  and  for  their  profound  leammg  in  die  original  languages  of 
tlie  sacred  writings ;  and  such  of  diem  as  survived  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  were  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  were  to  meet  at 
Wesbiunster,  ftnd  to  translate  from  tlie  Pentateuch  to  die  end  of  die 
second  book  of  Kings.  Eight,  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were  to  finish 
the  rest  of  tbe  Historical  Books,  and  the  Hagiographa.  At  Oxford, 
xym  were  to  undertake  the  four  greater  prophets,  with  the  Lamenta- 
^oDs  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  four  Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  the  Apocalypse,  were  assigned  to  another 
con^Kmy  of  eight,  also  at  Oxford  :  and  the  episdes  of  St.  Paul,  to- 
gether widi  the  remainbg  canonical  episdes,  were  allotted  to  another 
(XHnpany  of  seven,  at  Westminster.  Lastly,  another  company  at 
Cambridge,  were  to  translate  the  apocryphal  books,  including  the 
prayer  ot  Manasseh.  To  these  six  companies  of  venerable  translators, 
the  King  gave  the  following  instructions  : 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the 
Bitbops*  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
"Will  permit. 

"2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  vulgarly  used. 

"3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  wordehurcb  not 
to  be  translated  congrep^ation. 

'*  4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept^ 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith. 

1  b  1805  a  new  edition  of  the  Douay  Enfflish  Bible,  with  notes  by  Bishop  Chal- 
«)&«r>vu  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  five  Tolainea,  8to.  Editbnahave  also  been 
lately  ptfrbdied  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Cork.  For  a  review  of  tbe 
dangerous  tenets  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  <*  corrected,  and  revised,  and  approved 
•rf  by  the  most  reverend  Dr.  Troy,  Ri  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,"  (Dublin,  1816), 
■ee  tbe  British  Critic  (N.  8.)  vol.  viii.  pp.  29th-308. 

a  Ghveh  Hiirtorj,  book  X.  pp.  44.-& 
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«*  5.  The  division  of  the  chaptefs  to  be  akefed  eitfier  not  ataD,  or 
as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

*^  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot  without  som« 
circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

*'  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  scripture  to  another. 

«*  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same  chap- 
ter or  chapters ;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally 
by  himself,  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to  confer  what 
they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand. 

'*  9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in  this  man- 
ner, they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of,  sehoosly  and 
jadiciously  :  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

**  10.  If  any  company,  u|K>n  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shal) 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note 
the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons  ;  to  which  if  the} 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meetiug, 
which  is  to  be  of  the  cliief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

"  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters  to 
be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for  his 
judgment  in  such  a  place. 

"  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergyi 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge 
as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains  in  that 
kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at 
Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was  directed  be- 
fore in  the  king's  letter  to  the  Archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  ^ach  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors  in  He* 
brew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

'*  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tyudal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thewe's,  Whitchurch's^  Geneva. 

[  "  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  antient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  universities, 
not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translp^tion,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of 
the  4th  rule  above  specified."^] 

According  to  these  regulations,  eadi  book  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
all  the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  individual 
translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division.  Secondly, 
the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  oi  that 
company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting  each  trandalor  must 
have  been  solely  occupied  by  bis  own  version.  The  Ixx^,  thus 
finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  companies  to  be  agam  examin- 

^  The  preceding  rules  are  civea  from  a  corrected  copy  in  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd's 
Vindication  of  onr  aiithoii«|)d  tmudUion  and  translaton  of  the  Bible,  pii.  d— I'Z 
X-ondon,  1819, 8vo. 
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ed ;  and  at  tliese  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Selden  informs  us,  tbat 
"  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible^ 
eidier  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &cc.  If 
the}'  found  pny  fault,  they  spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on."*  Further, 
the  translators  .vere  empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned 
men,  whose  studies  ensubled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent 
occascm  of  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  translation  was  com- 
mencei  in  the  spring  of  1607,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied 
almost  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copie3  of 
the  whole  Bible,  thus  trandated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London,  ** 
one  from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  third  from  Westminster. 
Here  a  committee  of  six,  two  being  deputed  by  the  companies  at  Ox- 
ford, tnro  by  tliose  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  Westminster, 
reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work  :  which  was  finally  revised  by 
Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  bishop  of  (Sloucester),  who  wrote  the  preface, 
and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester.  This  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  first  published  in  folio  in  161 1,  with  the  followmg  title : 

The  Holy  6ible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall  Tongues,  and  with  the  former 
Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised  by  his  Majesties  spe- 
cial! Comandement.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestie.     1611.*' 

Ilereare  copies  of  it  which  have  the  dates  of  1612  and  1613.  In 
some  of  die  very  numerous  editions  printed  between  the  years  1638 
azid  16S5,  an  alteration  is  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  3. ;  where,  instead 
of  WE  may  appoint^  we  read  ye  may  appoint.  This  alteration  has 
been  cbargea  upon  the  Independents  dunng  die  time  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation ;  but,  as  the  first  Bible,  m  which  it  was  observed,  is  that 
prumsd  at  Cambridge  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  1638,  it  b  in  all  proba- 
ittlity  an  error  of  the  press,  without  any  design  to  favour  any  particular 
party.*  In  1653,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Field,  at  Cam- 
Imd^e,  in  24mo,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty :  it  is  calle4 
the  Fearl  Bible^  firom  the  very  small  type  with  which  it  was  printed, 
but  is  disgraced  by  very  numerous  errata,  some  of  which  are  of  im- 
portance.^ An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  Holland,  in  1658 ;  but  the 
genuine  edition  is  known  by  having  the  four  first  psalms  on  a  page, 
without  turning  over.     In  1660,  the  same  printer  executed  a  splendid 

1  Seidell's  Table  Talk,  article  Bibh, --Worksy  vol.  iii.  col.  2009. 

S  Another  material  error  has  crept  into  many  modem  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  in  1  Tim.  iv.  16.,  where  we  read  Take  heed  unto  tkynif  end  thy  doctrine 
ioMead  of  the  doctrine.  The  origin  of  this  mistake  (wmch  tho  author  of  this 
work  has  foond  in  various  editions  printed  between  the  year  1600  and  the  com* 
oeneenient  of  the  present  century)  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  was  first 
pointed  out  by  the  eminently  learned  Bishop  Horsley. 

3  Bfr.  D'Israeli  has  an  intorestins  article  on  the  above  noticed  "  Pearl  Bibles 
and  Six  Thoosand  Errata,"  from  which  the  following  instances  are  copied.  —  Rom. 
vi.  13,  «  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
M"  — fi»  wmghteonsness.-'l  Cor.  vi.  9.  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
dieU  vJkerii  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  —  for  shall  not  inherit:'  '[  This  erratum,'*  Mr. 
D.  temarki,  '*  served  as  the  fimndation  of  a  dangerous  doctrine  ;  for  many  liber- 
tines urged  tke  text  from  this  eormpt  Bible,  against  there  proo&  of  a  diviae."  Ca^ 
n^flllies  of  Lxteratoie.  (2d  Series.)  voL  iii.  p.  J18. 
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Cdio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  illustrated  with  cborograpUcal 
plates,  engraved  by  Qgilby,  an  eminent  artist  of  that  time  :  he  also 
printed  several  other  options  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  but  thev  are  not  con- 
sidered as  typographical  curiosities.  From  the  dine  ot  Field  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several  curious  flat  Bibles  were  print* 
edy  which  are  denominated  preaching  Bibles,  from  the  use  made  of 
them  in  the  pulpit  during  that  period.  The  typographical  esecutioo 
of  them  is  veiy  clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-faced  letter,  up&a  thin 
paper,  with  a  few  mardnal  notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over 
many  of  the  thick  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  since  been  printed. 
In  1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many  references  to 

Srallel  texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood  ;  and  in  1701,  a  veiy 
e  edition  was  published  in  large  folio  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tenison,  archbisnop  of  Canterbur}',  with  chronological  date^  and  an 
bdex  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights  and 
measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland  :  but  this  edition  is  said  to  abound 
with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete  revision  is 
that  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
Vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford.  In 
this  edition,  which  was  printed  both  in  quarto  and  folio,  m  1769,  the 
punctuation  was  tlioroughly  revised  ;  the  words  printed  in  Italics  wero 
exammed  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  the 
proper  names^  to  tlie  etymology  of  which  allusions  are  made  in  the 
text,  were  translated  and  entered  in  the  maigin,  tlie  summaries  of 
chapters  and  running  titles  at  the  top  of  each  page  corrected ;  some 
material  errors  in  the  chronology  rectified ;  and  the  marginal  referen- 
ces were  re-examined  and  corrected,  and  thirty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninetyfive  new  references  were  inserted  in  the  margin.^ 
Flrom  the  singular  pains  bestowed,  iu  order  to  render  this  edition  as 
accurate  as  possible,  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edi- 
tion^ from  which  all  subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  tlie  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  BIa3mey,  his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  the 
very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  publislied  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Strahan,  his  Majesty's  Printers,  but  prmted  by  Mr.  Woodfall  in  1806, 
and  again  in  1812,  in  quarto;  as  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of  1806  with 
Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  considerable  im* 
portance.'    Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan's  editions  may  therefore  be 

I A  f\iU  account  of  Dr.  Blayney's  CoUation  and  Reviaion  was  communicated  bj 
him  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fi>r  November  1769.  vol.  xxzix.  pp.  517 — 519. 

S  In  Dr.  Blajney's  quarto  edition  of  1769,  the  following  words  are  omitted  in  Rev- 
xviti.  23.  ^fUr  the  words  ^  no  more,"  viz.  '^  at  all  in  thee  ;  and  no  crafksmeo,  of 
whataoever  craft  he  htj  ahaU  be  found  any  more."  It  is  pro^r  to  add  thtt 
Ihis  omission  was  caused  in  over-running  iho  folio  edition  of  17(>9  into  the  q[OUto 
size.  Similar  errors  have  been  detected  m  other  editions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  whica 
are  sufficiently  curious.  Thus,  in  1G32  Barker  and  Lucas  (the  king's  printers)  ez* 
•cuted  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  in  which 
a  ve^  serious  error  was  committed  by  leaving  out  the  word  7U)t  in  the  seventh  eom- 
maadment,  which  ran  thus :  Thou  shalt  ^ommU  advUery.  This  fact  beiag 
IV9T«d  bafor»  the  Jugh  oomwitijion  coqrt,  the  wboli  imfnsma  wm  called  m,  am 
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legsrded  as  ii^y|Mroaefaing  as  near  as  ])08sible  tawbat  bibiiomphers 

term  an  immaculaie  text^  '  It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that  they 
bzve  been  recommended  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  Stotv* 
dard  Editiom  to  which  future  editions  of  the  English  Version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that  church)  are  to 
be  made  conformable.^ 

After  the  publication  of  the  present  authorised  translation,  all  the 
other  versions  graduaUy  fell  into  disuse,  with  tlie  exception  of  die 
Psalms,  and  tlie  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  die  book  of  Conunon  Prayer, 
which  were  still  continued,  tlie  former  according  to  the  translation  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to  that  of  die  Bishops* 
Vible,  until  die  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  in  1661  ;  at  which  time 
the  Episdes  and  Gospels  were  taken  from  die  present  version,  but  the 

a  iviy  heavy  fine  was  imjpoted  upon  the  printers.  (Townley's  Illnstrations  of 
fiiifical  Literature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  318—320.)  The  splendid  folio  Bible,  printed  by 
Bnket  at  Oxford  in  1717,  is  commonly  terineA  the  Vinegar  Bible^  from  an  error  id 
theranniiig  title  at  Luke  xxii.  where  we  read  the  "  parable  of  the  vinegar''  instead 
Qftbe''Mrs&/e  of  tht  vineyard  J"  The  octavo  Oxford  Bible,  printed  in  171)2,  is 
remarkable  for  a  mistake  in  Luke  xxii.  34.  where  Philip,  instead  of  Peter,  is  named 
aa  the  diaciple  who  should  deny  Christ :  And  the  octavo  bible,  printed  at  the  sam* 
pbre,  in  1611,  is  remarkable  tor  this  mistake  hi  Isa.  Ivii.  12.  "  I  will  declare  ihy 
rigkmantts  and  thy  works,  for  they  shall  profit  thee  ;  instead  of  "  they  shall  not 
^n^(  tire."  The  existence  of  such  error:i  as  these,  presents  a  most  powerful  in- 
aiM»:ineot  to  the  superintendants  of  the  two  nnivprsity  presses,  as  well  as  of  his 
Mai^j'a  printers,  to  grive  the  utmost  possible  vigilance  and  correctness  to  the 
«J  remion  of  their  proof  sheets :  especially  as,  since  the  adoption  of  the  stereo- 
t^  process,  a  single  error  may  be  perpetuated  through  many  thousand  impres- 
»QOs,~asmany  indeed  as  may  be  taken  from  the  stereotype  t)late8.  (Brit.  Crit. 
N.8.vol.xvu.^a01.) 

^  Onlf  one  erratum,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered  in  the  edition  of  1806.  The 
ftUowiag  particulars  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the  Bible 
ouj  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bibliographical  reader,  at  the  same  time  they  will 
■hew  that  their  claims  to  be  conaidered  as  standard  editions  are  not  altogether  Uff- 
fiiaoded.  —  The  booksellers  of  the  metropolis,  having  applied  to  his  Majesty's 
Piintera  to  undertake  a  handsome  edition  of  the  Bible,  confided  the  execution  of  it 
to  Mr.  George  Woodfall  in  1804,  The  copy  printed  from  was  the  current  Cam- 
bodte  edition,  with  which  Mr.  W.'s  edition  agrees  page  for  page.  It  was  after- 
*iiai  read  twice  by  the  Oxford  impression  then  in  use,  and  the  proofs  were 
^laoamitted  to  the  Rev.  Launcelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Blay« 
Bay's  4to.  edition  of  17(iO.    Afler  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  8.  for  press  had  been 


W  prerieusly  escaped  were  corrected  ;  the  forms  not  having  beon  removed  from 
tlie  preas  after  the>.la8t  proofs  had  been  taken  off.  By  this  precaution,  they  avoid* 
^  tbe  danger  of  errors  (a  danger  of  very  ireauent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small 
iiiagnitude),  arising  from  the  removal  of*^  the  forms  from  the  proof  preas  to  the 


I  on  which  the  sheets  were  finally  worked  off.  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
^^aadj  for  publication  in  1806,  five  himdrcd  copies  were  printed  on  imperial  4to., 
two  thousand  on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  medium  quarto  size.  In  the  course 
of  printing  this  edition  firom  the  Cambridge  copy,  a  groat  number  of  rery^roas 
^rroiB  was  discovered  in  the  latter,  and  the  errors  in  the  common  Oxford  editions 
Jbove  noticed  were  not  so  few  as  1200 !  The  London  edition  of  1806  being  ex- 
isted, a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  m  1810,  and  completed,  with  equal 
^WBly  and  accuracy,  in  1812,  and  published  in  1813. 

*  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protertaat 
JKpiBeopal  Chorch  in  the  United  States  of  America,  m  a  general  Convention  held 
111  the  city  of  Philadelphk,  from  the  IGih  to  the  21th  day  of  May„  1620,  p.  54. 
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PnliDft  «re  still  fetamad  acanrdiDg  to  the  traubtioB  of  Cmmer's 
BiUe.^ 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  dapsed,  since  the  authorised  Eng- 
lish Versicm  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  in  use,  was  givaa  to  the 
British  nation.  During  that  long  interval,  though  many  passages  in 
particular  books  have  been  elucidated  by  learned  men,  with  equal 
felicity  and  ability ;  yet  its  general  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  excel- 
lence, have  deservedly  given  our  present  translation  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguisfaed  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world,  wherever 
the  English  language  is  known  or  read.  Of  late  years,  however,  this 
admirable  version  —  the  guide  and  solace  of  the  sincere  Chrisdan — 
has  been  attacked  with  no  common  virulence,  and  arraigned  as  being 
deficient  in  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  ;  ambiguous  and  incor- 
rect, even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance ;  and,  in  short,  totally 
insufficient  for  teaching  ''all  things  necessary  to  salvation.''    The 

Erincipal  antagonists  oi  this  version,  in  the  present  day,  (lo  omit  the 
old  and  unmeasured  assertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes  and  others), 
are  Mr.  Jolin  Bellamy^,  in  the  prospectus,  preface,  and  notes  of  bis 
new  translation  of  the  Bibk,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in  bis 
'  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,'  (Svo. 
London,  1819)  ;  both  of  whcmi,  among  other  things,  have  affirmed, 
that  our  authorised  translation  is  insufficient  for  teaching  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation :  and  they  declare  that  it  is  not  made  fincxn  the 
original  Hebrew,  but  fit)m  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  translation,  and 
fi-om  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  Version.  The  assertions  of  these  writers 
have  been  answered  in  detail,  particularly  by  tlie  Reverend  Messrs. 
Whittaker  and  Todd,  in  their  works  cited  below',  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  In  refutation  of  die  assertion  that  our  version  was  not 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  account  given  of  it  in  the  preceding  pages^ ;  to  which  we  may 

I  The  Nader  will  find  concise  but  interesting  bibliogFaphical  natieea  of  tb» 
editions  of  the  English  Bible,  especially  of  the  earlier  versions,  In  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cotton's  *'  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  parts  thereof  from  the  year  MDV., 
to  the  year  MDCCCXX.  Oacford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1621/' dvo.— About  the 
time  when  Kins  James  resolved  on  anew  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  another  trans- 
lation was  finisned  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Usher,  elder  brother  of  the  eminently  learned 
primate  of  Armagh,  of  the  same  name.  It  is  stiU  in  mannseript,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  are  likewise  extant  in  print  se- 
veral English  translations  of  me  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of  detached  parts 
thereof :  out  as  these  are  more  or  less  accompanied  with  commentaries,  the  ac- 
count of  them  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  VI. 

s  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  will  be  round  iit/ra,  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Volume,  No., VI.  Sect.  IV.  $31. 

9  A  Vindication  of  our  authorised  Translation  and  Translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  precedtng  English  Versions  authoritatively  commended  to  the  notice  of  those 
Translators,  &c.  ^U.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.  A.  London,  1819,8vo.*- An 
Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.  ^. 
London,  1819,  8vo. 

4  See  pp.  248, 249.  sm-a.  The  aevunth  seetion  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  the 
authorised  translation  or  the  Bible  contains  an  account  of  the  forty-seven  tranria- 
tors  who  were  emploved  on  it,  tad  of  the  state  of  ]e«minjr  in  their  time.  This 
«oee  not  admit  of  abridgment^  but  the  result  is  higUy  satis&etory,  i 


B^ — y  .^  .«„  .«.». ..  M^M^MM^w  o»..-^^.w.j,  and  proves  that 

thes*  venerable  men  were  eminentl^r  skilled  in  the  Onentnl  and  Gi«ek  liSguiKes, 
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add  diat  a  txSbsAtm  of  die  present  audiori^d  version  mh  difierent 
editkns  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  prove,  beyond  depute,  that  our  vene- 
rable transktors  did  not  servilely  follow  any  of  the  versions  then  ex- 
isting m  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  foOowbg  few  ex- 
amples will  confirm  this  remark :  — 

IooIlCIi^.  Ver. 

loahmiv.  6.  The  English  Authorised  Version  reads  "  their  fatherg,"  in  Italics, 
because  it  was  not  in  their  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is- 
wanting  in  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim*s  Maaeretic  edition  (folio» 
Venice.  1525-6)  ;  and  is  found  in  the  Anti-Maaoretic  editions  of 
Monster. 

-— ▼.  1.  The  English  Version  reads  "  until  we  were  nassed  over :"  in  this 
rendering  the  translators  followed  Chajim,and  not  Munster,  whose 
editions  of  1534  and  1546  read  "  they.'* 

— -  T.  7.  The  English  Version  reads  *-  he  said/'  as  do  all  Maxutter's  edltion^» 
Chajim  lias  **  they  $aid** 

—  ri.  8.  The  English  Version  reads  "  before  the  Lord,"  following  Chajijn ; 
Manster's  two  editions,  above  cited,  read  "  before  the  Ark  of  the 
"  Lord." 

•^— -  X.  8.  The  English  Version  reads  *<  thine  hand"  with  Munster*i  tditionsi 
and  not  *'  liand#,"  which  is  the  lection  in  Chajim. 

■  ■  CT.  40.  The  fingliah  Version  reads  '^  Lahmam"  with  Mnnster  ;  and  not 
**  Lachman,"  with  Chajim. 

— ^-  so.  16.  The  English  Version  puts  and  m  Italic  before  Bethshemesh :  it  is 
wanting  in  Chajim.    Alunstei's  editions  read),  €md. 

jai.  34.  The  Ei^lish  Version  reads  "  and"  in  Roman  letters  before  Kar- 
tah.  The  connecting  particle  i,  and,  is  in  Munster's  editions,  but 
is  absent  in  Chajim. 

^     ■  xxi.    36,  37.    These  two  verses  are  altogether  wanting  in.  Chajim's  editUm. 

For  die  preceding  examples  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  A.  M-  Rector  of  Killermogh, 
in  Ireland ;  whose  valuable  contributions  to  Hebrew  Literature  are 
oodced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  Similar  instances,  he 
fenarics,  may  be  observed  in  every  book  of  the  Bible :  and  the  only 
^7)  by  which  he  can  account  for  this  seeming  inconsistency  in  fol- 
'i>wing  sometimes  one  edition,  and  sometimes  another,  is,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  translators  of  our  authorised  version  executed  it 
from  an  edition  of  one  class ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Revisiom 
Corrected  their  version  by  reference  to  an  edition  of  another  class. 
If  this  be  so  (and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  case),  it  affi)rdB 
%  proof  of  extraordinary  and  minute  attention  in  our  venerable  and 
Qiucfa-traduced  translators. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  thdr  admirable  versioot 
^  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Archbishop  Newcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and  shaQ 
Subjoin  two  or  three  others  that  appear  to  have  eluded  their  re* 
Searches. 

^  eenseqoeiiUy  were,  in  every  respect,  fitted  ibf  the  high  and  honotirable  tatV 
%!iifMd  to  tham  by  th€ir  eorereign. 
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1.  John  Seldbn;^  *^  The  Esglf^  transladon  of  the  BiUe  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  ai^  rendtrs  the  satse  of  the  arigimii 
best,  taking  in  far  the  English  translation  the  Bish^^s  BibU  as  wtU 
as  King  Jameses.  The  translators  in  King  James's  time  took  an  ex- 
cellent way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  gnren  to  him,  who  was 
most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue :  as  the  apoerypha  to  Andrew 
Downs  ;  and  then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  tra&ektioo, 
the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned 
tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  d^c.  If  they  found  any  fault, 
.  they  fetpoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on.  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as 
the  Bible  for  the  fiurpose.  If  I  translate  a  French  Book  into  En- 
glish, I  turn  it  into  £nglis!h  phrase,  not  into  French-EnglLsh.  II fait 
froid;  I  say^'/w  cold,  not,  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  trans- 
lated into  English  words  than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebrmsm 
are  kepi^  and  the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kept  J** 

2,  Bishop  Walton.^  *«  The  last  English  translation  made  hj 
divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  otlier  language  in  Europe, 
was  yet  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  diverse  among  ourselves;  espe- 
cially by^  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  not  employed  in  the  woii, 
as  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or  no  judgment  in 
that  or  any  other  kinde  of  learning,  was  so  highly  offended  that  he 

1  Selden,  Works,  ill.  2000.  This  is  cited  by  Abp.  Nowcome,  without  addition. 
Selden  wm  the  contemporary  of  the  translators.  He  died  in  HiTvl,  at  the  age  of  70 

2  Dr.  Bryan  Wahon's  Considerator  Considered,  or  a  Defence  of  bis  Folyglott 
Bible,  &c.  1059,  p.  5.  This  is  not  noticed  by  Abp.  Newcomc.  But  a  mort  impor- 
tant testimony  it  is.  He  was  one  of  those  mbst  learned  divines,  who,  in  l<>3(i, 
were  publicly  requested  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  impressions  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  committee  for  religion  *,  Bulstrode  Wliite- 
k)ck  having  the  care  of  this  affair,  at  whose  house  they  met.  They  pretended  to 
discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last  English  translation  ;  but  the  businees  came  to 
nothinff.  See  Lewis,  &c.  p.  355.  Jonnson,  &c.  p.  IH).  In  the  above  citaUon  v« 
have  the  opinion  of  Walton,  (than  whom  a  more  competent  jndg-e  neither  friends 
nor  foes  of  our  translation  can  produce,)  three  years  subsequent  to  this  meeting. 
upon  the  excdletice  of  thk  version,  together  with  his  notice  of  aa  impotent  ^^^ 
made  upon  it.  He  has  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Biblia  Polyglotta,  1(>3<? 
placed  our  onm  in  the  highest  rank  of  European  translations. 

3  This  person  was  undoubtedly  Hugh  Broughton,  fellow  of  Clirist  College. 
Cambridge  ;  who  had  certainly  attained  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tonffues.  But  a  more  conceit^  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed.  With  the  Bishops' 
Bible  he  had  iouud  great  fault ;  insisted  upon  the  tiecessity  of  a  new  translation : 
pronounced  his  own  sufficiency  to  make  one  exactly  agreeable  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Hebrew ;  boaMed  of  encouragement  to  this  purpose  from  men  of  all  ranks : 
and  at  length  excited  a  very  warrantable  suspicion,  that,  in  so  important  a  task,  he 
was  unfit  to  be  trusted.  Thos  discountenanced,  he  went  abroad  ;  leuaving  beiiind 
him  this  quaint  character,  expressive  at  onco  of  his  vanity  and  learning,  *'  tliat  he 
was  gone  to  teadi  the  Jews  Hebrew  !"  See  Sir  J.  Harrington's  Brief  View  of  the 
sute  of  the  Church,  1()53,  p.  75.  He  returned  to  Englano,  however,  in  1611,  md 
commenced  the  defamation  agunst  the  new  translation  to  which  Walton  adverts. 
By  tlie  contents  of  a  little  tracts  which  h6  pibliBhed  in  1G08,  entitled  ''  A  Petitioa 
to  tlie  Lords  to  examine  the  religion  and  carriage  of  Arclibishop  Bancroft,'*  he 
Ifives  ns  no  cause  to  lament  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  new  translation.  I  question 
if  his  conntrymen  would  liare  understood  his  language  ;  as  the  case  has  been  with 
another  partial  translator,  who  was  ikoi  c£  the  authorised  selection.  BrongirtB* 
thus  rails  at  Bancroft :  "  Bancroft,  seeing  himself  in  Judaisme,  and  as  I  heard  in 
his  allowed  libel  equal  scoffer,  as  of  a  mist  soone  scattered,  raved  mgainst  me  for 
pearbi  to  such,  and  holy  things  to  SQeh  !**  p.  2.  "  Bancroft  is  a  deadly  eaenny  ta 
both  Testaments,  and  unaliowaUe^  in  this  crane  to  be  a  teaehsr  or  to  rule  in 
learning  !"  p.  8.  After  this  foolery  and  slander,  the  reader  will  not  bo  sorprise4 
to  hear  that  he  abuses  Lively  and  BvUm  also,  two  of  our  authoriwd  tnnflUtoni. 
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wmild  needs  undertake  to  show  how  viany  thousand  piaees  they  had 
fdsehf  rendered^  when  as  he  could  hardly  make  good  his  undertaking  in 
fifty  one/*' 

3.  Bishop  Lowth.^  *'  The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible  —  is 
the  best  standard  of  our  languaire.*' 

4.  BifiHop  HoRSLEY.^  *•''  When  the  translators  in  James  the 
Finst^s  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to  themselves  some 
rules,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  all  translators  to  follow.  Tlieir 
reverence  for  the  sacred  scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
the  J  could,  to  avoid  obscurity  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
ihej  were  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  ex- 
pressioDS.  Their  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at  once 
to  kaee  enriched  and  adorned  our  language ;  and  as  they  laboured  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they  avoided 
all  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in  their  own 
lan^age,  even  with  the  aid  of  adverbs  and  prepositions,  which 
would  express  their  meaning." 

5w  Bisuop  MiDDLETON.^  "  The  style  of  our  present  version  is 
mcomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  exjiected  from 
the  finical  and  perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic  ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
use  W  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred.*' 

6.  Dr.  Geddes.*  "  The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on 
the  translation  of  Jame.s  the  First,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners.  And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  Constitute  the  cjuali* 
ties  of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  all  versions  must,  in  general,  be 
accounted  the  most  excellent.  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every 
syllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text,  or  margin,  with 
the  greatest  precision.  Pagninus  himself  is  hardly  more  literal ; 
and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above  a  hundred  years 
a^o,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language  j  as  well 
OS  for  a  transkiionJ*^ 

7.  Rev-  J.  W.  Whittaker.*  »*  The  highest  value  has  alwayrf 
been  attached  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
ha?e  often  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
ihat  of  others;  and  the  authors  of  the  Enghsh  Bible  have  frequentl}^ 
heen  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description :  but  it  may 
>«afely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  nation  at 
large  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 
rratitnde  which  they  so  justly  merit.  Like  the  mighty  of  former 
tunes,  they  have  departed  and  shared  the  common  fate  of  mortality  ; 
but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  gone  without  their 
fame,  though  but  little  is  known  of  their  individual  worth.     Their 

1  Lovth,  Iiitrod.  to  Eng.  Grammar,  2d  ed.  p.  d3.,  cited  by  Archbishop  New- 
come. 

s  R^rieir  of  Dr.  6«s4de«'8  Translation  of  the  H#ly  Bible,  Brit.  Grit.,  July  1794, 
p-  7.    The  reviewer  u  now  known  to  have  been  the  late  Bishop  Horsley. 

3  Dr.  Middleton  (late  Blahop  of  Calcutta)  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  328. 

^  Dr.  Geddes's  Proepcctus  of  a  New  Tranalation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  92.  Cited 
ay  Abp.  NeweosM,  with  a  longer  extract  from  the  author.  —  Todd's  VindicftikiD, 
p?-6tJ,70,75.80. 

&  Whittak«r,  HisL  and  Cnt.  Enq.  p.  91 
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reputation  for  learning  and  piety  has  not  descended  with  them  to  the 
grave,  though  they  are  there  alike  heedless  of  the  voice  of  ciJumny, 
and  deaf  to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  awards  to  the  great 
and  good.  Let  As  not  therefore  too  hastily  conclude  that  they  have 
fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  because  it  has  oecasionalij 
happened  that  an  individual,  as  inferior  to  them  in  erudition  as  in  ta- 
lents and  integrity,  is  found  questioning  their  motives,  or  denying  thdr 
qualifications  for  the  task  which  they  so  weU  performed.  Their  version 
has  been  used,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  not  only  by  the  church, 
but  by  all  the  sects  which  have  forsaken  her ;  and  has  justly  been 
esteemed  by  all  for  its  general  faithfulness,  and  the  severe  beauty  of 
its  language.  It  has  sur^dved  the  convulsion  both  of  church  and 
^ate,  being  universally  respected  by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the 
established  religion  was  persecuted  with  the  most  rancorous  malisi- 
wity ;  as  if  its  merits  were  independent  of  circumstances,  and  left  Jit 
a  distance  all  the  petty  rivalships  of  sectarianism,  and  the  effer- 
vescence of  national  phrenzy.  It  may  he  compared  with  any  transla- 
tion in  the  world,  without  fear  of  inferiority ;  it  has  not  shrunk  from 
the  most  rigorous  examination  ;  it  challenges  investigation ;  and,  in 
spite  of  numerous  attempts  to  supersede  it,  has  hitherto  remained  vun- 
vailed  in  the  affections  of  the  country,^* 

8.  Dr.  Doddridge.  —  **  On  a  diligent  comparison  of  <mr  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  1 
might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  faithful  and  judicioiu. 
You  know,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasiona,  to 
animadvert  upon  it  ;  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks  affect 
not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  further  than 
the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  an  argument.^ 

0.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwiolu  author  of  the 
excellent  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance  (whose  theological 
oreed  we  regret  to  say  was  Arian),  is  yet  more  striking. 

"  In  above  the  space  of  one  (now  two)  hundred  years,"  says  he. 
"  learning  may  have  received  considerable  improvements ;  and  hy 
that  means  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  a  translation  more 
-  than  a  (two)  hundred  years  old.  But  you  may  rest  fully  satisfied, 
that  as  our  English  translation  is,  in  itself,  by  far  the  most  excellad 
book  in  our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine 
knotoledge,  giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  account  of  the  divine  (fj> 
pensations,  and  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  :  insomuch  that  whoeter 
studies  the  Bible,  thb  English  Bible,  i^  sure  of  gaining  that  knoit- 
ledge  and  faith,  which,  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and  conversation, 

WILL  infallibly  GUIDE  HIM  TO  ETERNAL  LIFE  !"* 

10.  Dr.  James  Beattie.  —  "  It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our  English 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  elegant  and  ner>'Ous,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words  are  all  plain  and  com- 
mon ;  —  no  affectation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology.' 

11.  The  last  testimony  we  shall  adduce,  is  that  of  the  eminent 
orientalist  and  commentator,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  —  "  Those,**  (says 

1  Dr.  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  Leeds  edit. 

^  Scheme  of  Scripture  DivinitT,  ch.  xl.  in  Bishop  Watson's  CoUeetioB  «f  Theo> 
bgical  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
3  Sii  William  rorbes'0  Lift  Of  Dr.  Beattie,  vol.  U.  p.  198,  8vo.  edit 
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l»),  *<  vho  have  compared  most  of  the  European  translationB  with 
the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible,  made  under  the  direction  of  king  James  the  First,  is 
the  most  accurate  and  faithful  of  the  whole.  Nof,"  adds  Dr.  C-, 
'*  if  this  its  only  praise  :  the  translators  have  seized  th^ery  spirit  and 
sod  of  the  original^  and  expressed  this  almost  every  where ^  with  pathos 
ad  energy.  Besides,  our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard 
troftslation ;  but  they  have  made  their  translation  the  standard  of 
QHT  language :  the  English  tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such 
a  work  — but  God  enabled  them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and 
crane  up  their  country's  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  originals,  so 
that,  a^er  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  English  Bible  is, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  standard  of  the  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  English  tongue.  The  original^  from  which  it  was 
taken,  is  alone,  superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  the  authority  of 
king  James.'*^ 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  excel- 
iency  of  our  authorised  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is  not 
iranmcolatey  and  tbN  a  complete  correction  of  it  is  an  object  of  desire 
to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  silence  the  perpetually  re- 
peated cavils  of  die  opposers  of  dinne  revelation ;  who,  studiously 
<bref^Qg  the  various  satisfactory  answers  which  have  been  given 
to  ^ir  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  repeating  them,  so  long 
as  they  find  a  very  few  mis-translated  passages  in  the  authorised  ver*. 
sioQ.    Bot  that  such  a  correction  is  a  work  of  immediate  or  pressing 
oecesaty — or  that  the  existing  translation  is  faulty  in  innumerable 
instances,  and  ambiguous  and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  —or  that  sacred  criticism  is  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to 
fiaiush  aU  the  means  that  may  be  expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  very  few  real  faults,  which  the  most 
niiniice  and  scrupulous  inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present 
transhtion;  when  we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Arch- 
bishop Newoome  and  Bishop  Horsley  (to  mention  no  more),  produc- 
ing very  discordant   interpretations  of  the  same  text  or^word,  we 
cannot  but  call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admu-ation,  the  integrity, 
visdom,  fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of  whose 
pioos  labours  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  j  who,  while  their  reve* 
leaee  for  -iie  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as  they 
couM,  to  avoid  obscuri^,have  been  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity 
and  digniQr  of  their  exfH*esaons,  and  who,  by  their  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorned  our  language. 
And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  revision  of  the  present  text,  we 
shall  (to  adopt  the  enei^etic  expression  of  Mr.  Todd)  '  take  up  the 
BOOK,  which  from  our  infancy  we  have  known  and  loved,  with  in- 
creased delight ;  and  resolve  not  hastily  to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself, 
tlie  rule  which  it  records, —"forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for 

THE  NEW   IS   NOT   COXPARABJUE  TO   HIM." ' 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  English  nation  been,  since  God 
bach  ^ven  it  learned  translators,  to  express  in  our  mother  tongue  the 

1  Dr.  A.  Glarke'0  General  Preface  to  his  CommenUry  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi. 
via.,  u.  33  ' 
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heavenly  mysteries  cS  hb  1k^  w&rdf  defitared  to  Ins  cbitfch  in  Ae 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages ;  wbo^  ^thoogh  diey  may  have  in  some 
matters  of  no  importaDce  unto  salvation,  as  men,  been  deceived  and 
mistaken,  yet  have  they  faithfully  defivered  the  whole  substance  of  the 
heavenly  doclAe  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  widxiul  any 
heretical  translations  or  wSfbi  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy, 
and  gladness,  then,  ought  we  to  receive  this  blessing  1  Let  us  read 
the  Scriptures  with  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  diaxisitioD : 
with  a  willingness  to  embrace  all  truths  which  are  plamty  deKverad 
there,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices ;  and 
in  matters  of  difficulty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  those  that  are  set  over  us  in  the  Lord ;  check  every  pre- 
sumptuous thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself  against  any  <^ 
those  mysterious  truths  therem  revealed ;  and  if  we  thus  search  after 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss  of  that  knowledge,  which 
will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation."^ 

2.  Welsh  Vsrsions.  —  From  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Richard  Davis, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  prefixed  to  the  Welsh  NexifTestament,  [Minted 
in  1567,  we  learn  that  there  was  a  Britisher  Welsh  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  extant  about  (if  not  before  the  year)  1527,  though  the 
translator's  name  is  not  known.  Some  other  small  and  detached 
passages  of  Scripture  appear  also  to  have  been  translated  into  this 
language  m  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  which  were  printed,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  use  of  his  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the  inhahitaBts 
of  the  principality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  verna- 
cular dialect.  In  1563  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Eliz.  c 
28.)  enacting  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue ;  and  committing  the  direction  of  the  work  to  the 
Bishops  of  Saint  Asaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Llandafi^  and  Here- 
ford.  They  were  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  trandaticNi,  and  to 
take  care  (under  a  penalty  of  £40  on  each  of  them),  that  such  a 
number  should  be  prmted  and  distributed  by  March  1, 1566,  as  would 
famish  copies  to  every  cathedral,  collegiate  and  perish  church,  and 
chapel  of  ease,  withfai  their  respective  dioceses,  where  We^i  was 
commonly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  [Minted  at  London,  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  The  translator  were  Thomas  Huet, 
Chanter  of  Samt  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop  of  Samt  Da- 
vid's, and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  great  industry,  learning,  and 
piety.  But  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the  Old  Testameirt  in 
the  British  tongue,  till  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  person  chiefly  concerned  in  rendering 
this  important  service  to  the  antient  Britons,  was  WilHara  Moigan, 
D.  D.  who  was  bishop  of  Uandaff  m  1595,  from  which  see  he  was, 
in  1604,  translated  to  that  of  Saint  Asaph.    He  fini  translated  the 

1  Johnson's  Historical  Acooimt  of  Um  ssveral  English  Traoshrtiotis  of  tho  W^ 
UK  the  concluding  pwngnph.    Bishop  Watson's  UoUection  of  TraeU,  rol.  iii-  P> 
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aUire  OU  TestaiDent,  together  wkh  die  AfOcrjphaLt  into  Welsh,  and 
also  revised  and  corrected  iiie  former  version  of  the  New  Testament* 
both  of  which  were  printed,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1588.  During 
the  r^n  of  James  L  the  Welsh  Version  underwent  a  further  exa- 
joiiiation  and  correctioQ  from  Dr.  Parry,  Morgan's  successor  in  the 
see  of  Saint  Asaph.  This  coiTCcted  versicm,  which  is  usually  called 
Pany's  Bible,  is  the  ba^s  of  all  subsequent  editions.  It  was  printed 
at  Luidon  in  1620.  Seventy  years  afterwards,  another  folio  edition 
was  pinted  at  Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in 
1690.  These  folio  impressions  were  intended  principally,  if  not 
wiioQy,  for  the  use  of  churches :  so  that,  for  upwards  of  seventy 
years,  from  the  settlement  of  tlie  reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in 
general  widi  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  honour  of  the  first  sup- 
ply of  this  kind  is  due  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  London,  at  whose 
pmate  expense  an  octavo,  edition  was  printed  in  1630.  In  1654 
and  1678  two  other  octavo  editions  aiq)eared ;  the  latter  of  these  corn 
aisled  of  8,000  copies,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas 
GcMige,  a  learned  n(m-KX>nformist  minister,^  not  only  contributed  very 
bfgdy  out  of  bis  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscriptions 
froni  numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  mdividuals.  The  next  octavo 
e£doa  of  the  Welsh  Bible  was  published  in  1690,  under  the  patro* 
nage  of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  by  Mr.  David  Jones ;  who  was  as- 
si^d  in  the  undertaking  by  some  ministers  and  citizens  of  London* 
Tlis  nras  the  last  ediikm  diat  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  centuryi 
and  also  the  most  niuneious ;  the  editor,  it  is  said,  having  distributed 
jxn  fewer  than  ten  thousand  copies.^  During  the  eighteenth  centaryf 
rir  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  printed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  at 
the.  expense  of  the  venerable  Society  for  promotino  ChristiaKt 
KicowLKiMiE,  viz.  in  1718,  1727,  1746,  1752,  1769,  or  1770,  and 
1799.  This  last  edition  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
Welsh  ;^le.  Common  Prayer,  and  singing  Psalms,  besides  two 
tkonmnd  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Am{de  as  this  edition 
ins,  in  a  few  years,  copies  of  the  Scrij^tures  became  extremely 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  Principality :  and  in  1802,  some  pious  and 
benevolent  individuals  projected  a  new  impression,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British 
AKo  Foreign  Bible  Society.^  Their  attention  was  immediately 
directed  to  die  wants  of  the  Principality  :  in  1806,  a  large  and  very 
conrect  stereotype  impression  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued, 
which  obtained  a  rapid  sale,   and  subsequent  editions  have  been 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  pleasing  account  of  Mr.  Gouge's  various  benevolent  and 
pimn  ondertakings  in  Archbbhop  Tillotson's  Sermon  on  his  Death.  Works,  vol. 
ii.jm.34a— 349,lvo.  London,  1820. 

^  The  preceding  account  of  Welsh  Bibles  is  abridged  from  an  Historical  Accondi 
of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versions  and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  LlewUyn*, 
LL.  D.  iBvo.  (London,  17(58),  pp.  1—60.  In  an  appendix  (pp.  91—112)  this  author  . 
has  printed  the  dedications  which  were  prefixed  by  the  translators  to  the  first  im- 
frciisions, 

3  See  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societjv 
vol.  i.  pp.  1—13. 13d-150.  SeS.  391. 
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printed.  Id  I82I9  the  Society  for  promotiag  Cbrisliaii  KnoiMge 
defrayed  the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  crown  octavo,  of  & 
Welsh  Bible,  with  the  Liturgy  and  Psalms.  It  was  executed  at  tbe 
press  of  die  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  one  of  tbe  nx)st  beautiful 
specimens  of  t3rpography  ever  printed ;  so  that  the  bhabitaiits  o( 
Wales  are  now  abundandy  supplied  widi  the  Scriptures  in  their  native 
txmgue. 

3.  Ibisu  Bibles.— The  New  Testament  having  been  trandaled 
into  Irish  by  Dr.  William  Daniel,  archbisliop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  BedeH 
(wIk)  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  1629), 

Erocured  the  Old  Testament  to  be  translated  by  a  Mr.  King^wbo 
emg  ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  from  the  En- 
glish Version.  Bedell,  dierefore,  revised  and  compared  it  with  the 
Hebrew,  tbe  Septuagint,  and  the. Italian  version  of  Diodati.  He 
supported  Mr.  King,  during  his  undertaking,  to  die  utmost  of  hb  abi- 
lity ;  and  when  die  translation  was  finished,  he  would  have  printed  h 
in  his  own  house,  and  at  liis  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  troubles  in  Ireland.  Tlie  transition,  however,  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  subsequendy  printed  in  1685,  at  the 
expense  of  die  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.^  What  editions  were  printed 
during  the  eighteendi  century,  the  author  of  the  present  weak  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  The  Bridsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^  early 
exerted  itself  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Bible  m  the  Irish  language. 
In  1811,  an  ediuon  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed;  and  in 
1813,  the  Bible  was  stereotyped.  Another  edition,  in  three  oetavo 
volumes,  is  at  this  dme  in  progress  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  far 
promoting  ChrisUan  Knowledge. 

'  4.  Manks  Bible.  —  Towards  the  ckse  of  bis  life,  the  truhr  vene- 
rable bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  formed  a  plan 
for  translatmg  the  New  Testament  into  the  Manks  language ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  make  a  iurdier  progress  than  to  procure  the  four  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  to  be  translated,  and  to  print  at  bis 
own  expense,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  His  exemplary  successor, 
bishop  Hildesley,  revised  tlie  manuscript,  and  completed  the  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  which,  by  the  mimificent  aid  of  the  Society  for 
promodng  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  odier  benevolent  individuals, 
ne  was  enabled  to  print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760.  In  1766. 
he  was  encouraged,  by  die  influx  of  benefactions,  to  undertake  a 
Manks  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  wliich  was  completed  onlv 
two  days  before  his  decease,  on  die  30di  November,  1772,*  la  tlie 
following  year,  the  enure  Bible,  together  with  the  apocryphal  boob, 
was  printed  at  llie  expense  of  the  same  venerable  society. 

5.  Gaelic  Bibles.  —  TJie  Society  in  Scodand  for  propagating 
Chrisdan  Knowledge,  has  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  mhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  then*  vernacular  dialect  Th^ 
New  Testament  was  uranslated  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart,  roi' 

1  Biographia  Britannica,  article  Bedell,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  2d  edition. 
«  Chalmer'4  Bioinraphical  Dictionary,  vol.  xvu.  pp.  4d0-*482.  from  Mr.  Butler'' 
Inemoira  of  Bp.  Hudeslcv. 
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ooter  of  Eillio,  and  priitted  at  dieir  expense  m  1765 :  it  bears  a 
high  character  for  fiddiQr  and  accuracy.  THq  several  books  of  the 
OU  Testament  were  translated  and  published,  in  detached  portions 
or  volumes,  at  difl^rent  times^  as  the  Societ/s  funds  would  pemiit« 
m.  The  prophetical  books,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and 
the  remaining  books  by  die  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss 
(sod  of  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament),  in  three  parts,  which 
a(^)eared  successively  In  the  years  1783, 1787,  and  1801.  In  1796, 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  being  exhausted,  the  Society 
puUisbed  another,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  And  as 
some  of  the  first  printed  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  so 
much  reduced  in  number,  in  1802,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supply 
the  u^ent  demands  of  the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society^s 
own  sdioob  in  particular,  a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies 
^vas  (Hinted.  Tlu*ee  parts  out  of  four,  into  which  tliis  portion  of  the 
Bible  had  been  divided,  w^re  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  with  great 
siiDfrficity,  and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  to  the  original  text  as 
ihe  idbm  of  the  respective  languages  would  admit.  As  the  style  of 
the  fijurtb  part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  from 
this  simplicity,  it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  carew 
From  tUs  ecNrected  text  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  So- 
ciety ia  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished),  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  which  (as 
tiie  Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  urgent  and  very  nume- 
rous demands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced 
prices  by  the  poor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grad- 
tude.^  In  1816,  this  Graelic  Version  of  the  Bible  received  the  appro- 
batioo  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scodand. 

HI.  Fbench  VfRsioNs. — ^The  earliest  French  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  that  of  Guiars  de  Moulins,  a  canon  of  St.  Pierre  d'Aire^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Touraine,  who  was  employed  in  this  work  from  the 
Vulgate,  from  1291  to  1294.  Several  copies  of  Uiis  translation  are 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  printed  by 
order  of  Charles  VIU.  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  at  Paris  in  1487. 
h  1512,  James  Le  Fevre,  of  Estaples  Abetter  known  by  the  name 
of  Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis,)  publishea  a  translation  ot  St;  Paul's 
Episdes,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary,  in  which  he  freely 
censures  the  Vulgate ;  and  in  1523  he  published  at  Paris,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  wbde  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  foHowed  by 
detached  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  an  edition  of  the  en- 
tire French  Bible  translated  by  himself.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
byBifartin  L'Empereur,  in  15S0,  (again  in  1534,  and  1541,)  and 
was  revised  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  whose  edition  appeared  in 
1550,  and  has  ^ce  been  repeatedly  printed.    The  translation  of  Le 

1  Addren  of  th6  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge^  1803. 
Owen's  Hiatory  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  20?,  206,  314—316.  In  1820,  a 
Oaclic  tiandation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  completed  and  printed,  at 
the  expeiwe  of  the  incorporated  London  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. * 
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Fevre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  aO  the  subeeqoent  French  BUes, 
whether  execdted  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Protectants.  The  tet 
Protestant  French  Bible  was  published  by  Robert  Peter  OUreum, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  iilustriotis  refiurmer,  John  Cal- 
vin,  who  corrected  the  Antwerp  edition,  wherever  it  difiered  bom  the 
Hebrew.  It  was  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1535,  in  folio ;  and  Ade* 
neva  in  1540,  in  large  quarto,  with  additional  corrections  by  Calm. 
Both  these  editions  are  of  extreme  rarity.  Another  edition  appeared 
at  the  same  place  in  1588,  revised  by  the  College  of  pastixs  and 
professors  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Gepeva,  (Beza,  Geniart,  Jaque- 
mot,  Bertram,  and  others,)  who  so  greatly  improved  CNivetan's  BiUe, 
both  in  correctness  and  diction,  that  it  thenceforth  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Geneva  Bible,  by  wliich  it  is  now  generally  known.  It  has 
gone  through  very  numerous  editions,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  of 
Geneva,  1805,  b  folio,  and  also  in  three  vdumes  Bvo.  revised  by  the 
College  of  Pastors,  at  Geneva.  This  is,  confessedly,  the  roost  degmt 
French  version  extant ;  but  many  Protestants  have  wished  that  k 
were  a  little  more  literal,  and  continue  to  prefer  David  Martin's  Re* 
vision  of  the  Genevan  Version  of  ihe  French  BiUe,  (of  which  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  1696,  at  Utrecht  in  4to.  and  the  en- 
tire Bible  at  Amsterdam  m  1707  in  two  folio  volumes)  or  the  reviaoa 
of  Jean-Frederic  Ostervald ;  the  best  edition  of  vrfiich  is  said  to  be 
that  printed  at  Neufchatel,  1772,  in  folio,  with  fab  arguments  and  re- 
flections an  the  different  books  and  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Qster- 
vald*s  revised  text  (frequently  but  erroneously  termed  a  verriiNi)  has 
been  several  times  printed.  Another  French  Ph>tesfcBnt  versioa 
(made  from  the  Italian  translation  of  Diodati)  was  pubfi^ed  m  1562, 
whicli  for  a  slK)rt  time  was  held  in  estimatimi  by  the  Calvinists.  The 
French  translation  of  Sebastian  Castalio,  who  was  but  indtfierendy 
skilled  in  that  language,  appeared  at  Basil  m  1655 ;  bebg  accomino- 
dated  to  his  Laun  version  above  noticed,  it  was  liable  to  £e  same  ob-* 
jections,  and  was  never  held  in  any  esteem.  The  translation  of  the 
enth-e  Bible  by  Charles  Le  Cene,  who  quitted  France  on  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  published  in  a  fdio  volume  in 
1741,  thirty-eight  years  after  his  deatli,  by  his  swi,  a  bookseller  at 
Amsterdam.  The  states  of  Gitmingen  prohibited  the  cirenlation  of 
diis  version  in  their  province,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency. 
A  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  celebrated  critic 
Le  Clerc,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  4to. :  it  is  said  to 
be  tainted  with  Socuiian  principles,  and  has  never  been  much  read. 
But  the  French  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament  executed 
by  MM.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  (Amsterdam  1718,  in  two  volumes 
4to.)  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  closeness.  An  En- 
glish translation  of  the  Grospel  of  Mattliew,  made  from  this  vcrsioo, 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  m  8vo.  to  which  was  prefixed 
a  translation  of  the  excellent  mtroduction  which  accompanied  the 
French  edition.     This  volume  has  been  several  times  printed. 

A  reformation  of  tlie  Greneva  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Reoat  Be- 
Qobt  (Renatus  Benedictus),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  collie  of  Na- 
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ranre.  It  uras  pdbfished  vrith  notes,  m  1566  :  but  being  cdndemned 
bf  a  brief  irf  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1675,  a  new  edition  was  under^ 
taken  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  who  freed  it  from  the  corrections  of 
the  refimned,  and  made  it  altogether  conformable  to  the  Latin.  This 
edUoD  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1 575,  and  at  various  places  ^nce. 
h  1^0,  a  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  the  dialect  spoken  at 
Hiaiiloase,  and  in  its  vicinity^  was  printed  at  Thoubuse.^  There 
are  several  other  French  translations,  by  private  individuals,  as, 
1.  The  CBtire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  Jacques 
Cori^,  an  advocate  df  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  published  in 
1643  with  die  approbation  of  the  faeultv  of  theology  of  Poitiers; 
at  (wesenC  it  is  but  little  esteemed  in  France;  —  2.  The  New 
Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Michael  de  Maroles,  published 
la  1649 :  it  is  executed  principally  from  E«rasmus's  Latin  version, 
but  in  some  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  and  has  often  been  reprinted ; 
—  3.  Father  Amelotte's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Vuigaie  was  pubMsfaed  m  1666,  1667,  and  1668,  in  4  volumes  8vo. 
with  notes*  It  has  been  very  justly  and  severely  criticised  for  its 
blmiders  by  Father  Simon.  His  principal  design  in  publishing  this 
I'ersian  was,  to  supersede  the  French  Protestant  Translation,  and 
es^eciallly  that  of  the  learned  Port-Royalists,  (which  was  tlien  in  the 
press),  whose  bitter  enemy  Amelotte  was ;  —  4.  The  version  of  the 
New  Testunent  by  the  Port  Royalists,  which  was  depreciated  before 
Its  pubficalioD  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667 
in  tivD  vohmes  8vo.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzevirs, 
far  Gai|»rd  Migeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mons,  (whence  it  b  sometimes 
caBed  the  Testament  of  Mons)  with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbi* 
diop  of  Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  the  King  of  Spain ;  but  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  IX. 
and  bmocent  XI.  This  version  (which  is  from  the  Vulgate)  was 
tKgoD  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by  his 
biodber  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cdefanted  Port-Royalists,  Amaud,  Nicole,  Claude  Saint  Marthe,  and 
Pierre-Thomas  du  Foss6.  This  version  was  peatly  esteemed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Jansenists; — 6.  The  version  o!  the  New  Testament, 
by  AnttMoe  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1668,  in 
t«N>  vokuaes  Bvo. :  it  is  made  from  the  Vukate,  and  holds  a  middle 
way  between  a  fiteral  version  and  a  paraphrase ; —  6.  The  New 
Testament,  by  Father  Quesnel,  is  made  more  conformable  to  the 
Vdgate  than  the  translation  published  at  Mons,  (No.  4.^  which  be 
vxk  for  his  basis :  it  is  accompanied  with  moral  reflections,  which 
are  justly  admired  ibr  their  piety,  and  were  commended  by  pope  Cie- 
meat  XI.  wlio  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned  it  by  the  celebrated 
Bofi  beginning  with  the  words  *  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,*  together  with 
one  bmklred  and  one  propositions  extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing 
that  either  had  been  written  or  should  be  written  in  defence  of  it ! 
Quesnel's  version  and  reflections  were  first  printejl  at  Brussels  in  1693 

1  Lie  Btet  fhsagely  d6  Nostr^  Seu^onr  Jesiu  Christ  seloun  Sent  Jan,  traduit 
kn  Ij^ittga  ToaWuenzo.  a  Tonloaao,  ISiO,  12mo. 
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and  1694  in  four  volumes  Svo. ;;  and  again  at  Paris,  in  1699.  This 
edition  is  said  to  be  more  ample  than  the  preceding,  and  has  often 
been  reprinted  both  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  Quesnel's  Reflections  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  four  volumes  Svo.  at  LondoD 
in  1719— 1726.;— 7,8.  Between  1697  and  1703,  the  Jesuits 
Bouhours,  Michael  Tellier,  and  Pierre  Bemier  published  another 
translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this,  as  weD  as  the  versioo  of 
Charles  Hure,  also  from  the  Vulaiate,  (Paris,  1702,  in  four  voikimes 
12mo.)  are  now  nearly  forgotten. — 9.  The  French  version  of  tlie 
ingenious  critic,  Father  Simon,  published  with  notes  in  1702,  was 
translated  into  JEnglish  by  Mr.  VVebster,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  1730. 
This  translation  was  condemned  by  an  ordinance  of  the  CardiDal  de 
Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  also  by  two  *  Instructions,'  issued 
by  the  celebrated  uossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux.*  Various  portions  of 
the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  French  by  other  writers,  who  are 
not  of  sufficient  note  to  require  a  distinct  mention. 

IV.  Belgian  Versions. — A  Flemish  transiatbn  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  made  from  the  Vulgate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  printed 
at  Cologne  in  1475,  at  Delft  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a 
long  time  the  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  had  CHily  the  Dutch 
translation,  made  from  Luther's  German  version  in  1560,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  page  230.  But  in  1618,  in  consequence  ot 
an  order  issued  by  the  S}Tiod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  under- 
taken from  die  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  OW 
Testament  were  John  Bogermann,  William  Baudart,  and  Gerson 
Bucer ;  the  New  Testament  and  apocryphal  books  were  assigned  lo 
James  Roland,  Antony  Walaeus,  and  Festus  Hommius.  Their  por- 
tions, when  finished,  were  submitted  to  the  careful  reviskwi  of  others. 
This  Dutch  version  was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for 
its  fidelity;  the  Remonstrants,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
New  Testament,  translated  it  anew  from  the  Greek ;  and  theif  ver- 
sion was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 

V.  Italian  Versions.  —  Four  versions  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in 
the  Italian  language.  Tlie  earliest  is  that  of  Nicdao  Malermi,  who 
translated  it  from  the  Latin  Vulgate :  it  was  first  published  at  Venice, 
in  1471,  in  folio.  The  second  b  that  of  Antonio  Brucdoli,  also 
printed  at  Venice  in  1632:  he  professes  to  have  made  his  version 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  Walchius  says,  that  he  chiefly  fol- 
lowed the  Latin  Translation  of  Sanctes  Pagninus.  A  revised  editinn 
of  Bruccioli's  Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vu^te  by 
Sanctes  Marmochinus,  \^s  printed  at  Venice  in  1538.  An  Italian 
version  has  moreover  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful.  A 
Protestant  Itahan  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Geneva  m  1561,  snd  of  the  entire  Bible  b  1562,  which  is  usual^ 
considered  as  a  revision  of  Bruccioli's :  but  Walchius  asserts  that  n 

— — — ...^ In  ■  - 

1  SchoeU,  Histoire  Abr^ff6  de  la  Litt^ture  Grecque,  tome  ii.  pp.  16^16^ 
Chabnen'B  Biograjihieal  I^ictionaij,  Art  (^Mawly  vol  xzv.  pp.  49$-4S9L 
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is  ahogedier  t  new  trandaliGn).  It  has,  howeTer,  long  been  superseded 
by  the  elegant  and  faithfiil  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in 
1607.  The  latest  Italian  version  is  tbjat  executed,  in  coniormity  with 
die  Vulgate  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century :  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  late 
p(^  Pius  VL  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin  1769» 
and  die  Old  Testament  in  1779.  Both  were  accoo^anied  with  ex- 
pbnatory  notes,  professedly  taken  from  tlie  fathers.  Martini's  transla- 
tioii  has  been  repeatedly  printed :  the  edition  of  Livomo  nueghom) 
1BI8,  and  that  ef  Italia,  181 7,  with  the  stereo^e  New  Testament 
executed  by  T.  Rutt,  Shacklewell,  (near  L(»idon)  1813,  were  put 
bto  the  IiMlex  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  be  sold,  by  a 
decree  dated  January  13tli,  1820.^ 

VI.  Spanish  Versions. — The  earliest  editk>n  of  the  Scriptures 
Id  the  Spanish  language,  was  executed  from  the  Vulgate,  and  printed 
at  Valencia  in  1478  p  it  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  1553, 
a  Spanish  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  for  the  Jews  by 
Edward  Pinel ;  it  was  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1630,  a  revised  edi« 
aoQ  of  it  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  A 
madi  earlier  translation  than  this  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some 
\eanied  Jews,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  rabbi  David 
Kimdu.  Ad  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Jewish 
Spimsh,was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1813,  14,  15,  and  16, 
in  four  rokunes,  quarto,  for  the  use  of  die  Jews  of  Constantinode, 
and  of  most  of  die  cides  of  Turkey,  who  are  Spanish  Jews.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  printed  with  vowel  points,  on  one  half  of  the  page, 
and  die  Jewisfah-Spanisii,  with  rabbinical  characters  on  the  other.* 
AfflODg  the  Chrisdans,  Cassiodore  de  Re}ma  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
laastance  afibrded  by  the  Latin  versions  of  Pagninus  and  Leo  Juda : 
it  was  published  at  Basil,  in  1569.  A  revised  ediuon  of  it  by  Cy- 
piiD  de  Valera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later  versions  and  notes, 
especially  the  (Seneva  French  Bible,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
ia  17Q2.  A  new  Spanbh  version  of  the  enture  Bible  from  the  Ladn 
Vufante,  was  publi^ed  at  Madrid  in  1793-4,  by  Don  Philipe  Scio 
de  San  Miguel,  (subsequendy  appointed  Bisliop  of  Segovia,)  m  Xen 
ibUo  voJumes ;  it  is  adorned  witn  three  hundred  engravings  copied 
iroro  those  (^  Marillier  and  Monsiau,  which  were  executed  for  the 
edition  of  Sacy's  French  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1789  and  the  following  years.  This  edition  is  very  rare  and  dear 
even  in  Spam.  Padre  Scio's  Spanisli  version  was  reprinted  at  Ma* 
diid  between  the  years  1794  and  1797,  in  nineteen  large  8vo.  vo- 
lumes witlf  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this  edition  both  with  and 
vidKNit  the  LAtin  text.  Hie  third  edition  of  this  veraon  was  published 
at  Madrid  in  1808,  in  Latb  and  Spanish,  in  sixteen  volumes,  which 

>  Towidey's  mnstratioiii  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol  iii.  p.  483. 

>  Tbomio&^s  and  Orme*8  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Tranalatioii  of  the  Soriptaref, 
^40.MCe. 

'  SuOeenUi  fiepo^  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix,  P'  ^ 
VOL.  II.  34 
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have  die  appearance  of  sawU  quartos :  thejr  afe  veiy  00%  ^ceceiMi. 
The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish  tniiislati<ni  are  printed  in  paraUel  co- 
bmns.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  critical  prefrce,  and  at  tbe  fcol 
of  the  page  is  a  copious  commeDtary,  drawn  prin^ndly  bom  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.^ 

VU.  Russian  Version.— -The  Sclavooic  or  (Md  Russtao  ver- 
sion has  been  abeady  noticed  in  pages  200  and  214 ;  but  as  tUa, 
though  the  established  version  o[  uie  Greek  churchy  is  no  loog^ 
intelligible  to  the  common  peo{de,  a  trandation  of  the  BiUe  into  the 
modern  Russ  was  made  by  M.  Gliick,  a  livooian  dergyman,  and 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1698.^  As  the  Russian  language  had  un- 
dergone considerable  changes  snice  that  time,  the  Emperor  Alexin* 
der,  by  an  edict  in  February  1816,  directed  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow  to  prepare  a  new  translation.  In  Mardi  1819,  the  foffs 
Gospels  were  published  in  that  language.'  In  December  1822  die 
entire  New  Testament  was  completed,  as  also  the  book  of  Psalms. 
The  Pentateuch,  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecdesiastes  are  tnuis* 
lated,  and  the  C(Hnmittee  of  Revision  are  examining  them ;  and  M. 
Phiiaret,  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  is  occupied  in  tranalatiDg  the  pio- 
jdiecy  of  Isaiah.^ 

Vin.  Croat  Bible. — The  New  Testament  in  the  language  of 
Croatia,  was  first  published  at  Tubingen  in  1551.  It  was  translated 
by  the  pastor  Truber,  and  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  by  the 
translator,  at  the  same  place,  in  two  octavo  vohiines,  in  1581-2. 
These  editions  are  of  extreme  rarity.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire 
Croat  Bible  appeared  at  Wittemberg,  in  1584.  The  New  TesU- 
ment  is  the  version  of  Truber.  Tlie  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  were  translated  by  the  editor,  Ge<Mrge  Dabna^ 
tinus,  who  also  wrote  the  preface.^ 

IX.  The  New  Testament,  in  the  Basque  dialect,  was  first  printed 
at  Rochelle,  in  1571,  with  a  dedicatimi  in  French  to  Joan  d'Abret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscous^  It  is  fur- 
nished with  parallel  passages  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  end  are  sum- 
maries of  contents,  indexes,  &c.^ 

X.  Hungarian  Bible. — The  Hungarian  Protestant  versioii  was 
executed  by  Caspar  Caroli,  who  availed  himself  of  the  previous  la- 
bours of  Vatabhis,  Pagninus,  Munster,  Tremellius,  and  of  the  Vul- 
gate.    It  was  first  publi^ed  in  1589,  at  Wysolyn ;  and  subsequent]^ 

1  A  modern  Po]^gIott  Bible,  designed  as  a  companion  to  that  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Syriac«  and  English  languages  (noticed  in  p.  119.  supra),  '»  pre- 
IMurim^  for  publication  by  Mr.  Ba^ster.  It  comprises  Luthor's  German  vbtpiqd, 
carefully  prmted  -,  the  French  version,  from  a  reprint  of  Ostervald's  edition,  printed 
at  Basle,  m  1819-20 ;  Diodati's  Italian  version  ',  and  the  SpaTiish  verfion.  from  the 
edition  of  Padre  Scio,  above  noticed. 

a  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  6. 

3  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  1890,  Appen- 
dix, pp.  29,  30.  The  modem  Russian  version  was  received  with  Hm  liveliMt  gnr 
fitude,  both  by  dergy  and  laity,  of  which  some  pleasing  tMtimDiiiet  an  gifw  m 
p.  31. 


«  Evattgeii«dl  M«g«tinA  for  July  1822,  p.  262. 

«  AdleTs  BibHotheea  BibUca,  Part  IV.  pp.  131, 132. 

•  Ibid.  Pmrt  IV.  «  Ifil  rr         7 


( Ibid.  P«ct  IV.  p.  151. 
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at  Hmu,  ID  1608;  at  Oppenheim,  in  1612;  at  Amsterdaniy  in 
1645,  1684,  and  1685,  and  at  other  places.  Of  the  edition  printed  in 
Holland,  in  1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  inter* 
cepted  by  the  Jesuits,  into  whose  custody  they  were  conunitted,  to 
prevent  any  use  firom  being  made  of  them.  There  is  also  a  popish 
veraon,  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Gecurge  Kaldi,  and  printed 
at  Cok^e  and  Vienna. 

XL  Polish  Bibles. — Three  vei*sions  of  die  Scriptures  have 
been  published  m  the  Polish  language.  The  first  was  undertaken  for 
die  use  of  the  Roman  Cathdics,  and  was  publislied  at  Cracow  in 
1561 ;  reprinted  at  die  same  place  in  1577,  1599,  and  1619,  and  at 
other  places^.  The  second  was  made  by  the  Socinians  under  the 
pamxifl^  and  at  die  expense  of  Prince  Nicholas  Radsivil ;  it  was 
piUisbed  at  Pinczow,  in  Lithuania,  in  1563,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest 
books  ever  printed.^  This  translation  was  reprinted  at  Zaslau,  in 
Lithuania,  in  1572.  The  third  PoUsh  version  was  made  by  the  Re* 
fivmed,  or  Cahrinists,  b  1596.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Jodieo-Polisb  dialect  (which  is  spoken  by  die  Jews,  who  are 
very  Bumerous  in  Poland)  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  Sokimonj 
it  the  expense  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  society  for 
pramoui^  Christianity  among  the  Jews ;  it  was  printed  in  1821.^  A 
trandadon  of  the  New  Testament  into  die  language  of  Samogitiaj  a 
province  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sian fiiUe  Society. 

XU.  BoBBHiAN  Bibles. — The  first  Bohemian  transladon  was 
made  fixun  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488. 
The  other,  for  the  use  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from 
the  sacred  originals  by  Albert  Nicolai,  John  Capito,  Isaiah  Ccepolla, 
and  odier  learned  reformers,  at  the  expense  of  the  baron,  John  Zero^ 
tinuis.  It  was  published  between  the  years  1579  and  1593,  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  without  any  indication  of  the  place  where  they  wertt 
printed,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kraliz. 

Xni.  Modbbn-Greek,  or  Romaic  Versions. — The  Romaic  is 
acomiption  of  the  andent  Greek,  so  great  indeed,  that  compared  with 
die  latter,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  new  language  ;  it  is  at  present  in 
general  use,  both  for  writing  and  conversation,  the  andent  Greek 
being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Into  this  language  xh$ 
New  Testament  was  translated  by  Maximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed 
at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  in  two  colunms,  on^ 
containing  the  antient,  the  other  the  modem  Greek.  It  i^as  publish- 
ed at  the  expense  erf*  the  then  United  Provinces,  upon  the  sdicitatiott 
of  Coroelhis  Haga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks, 
however,  did  not  receive  it  with  much  favour.  This  translation  was 
reprmted  at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume  13mo.,  by  Seraphm,  a 
iBonk  of  Mitylene ;  who  prefixed  to  it  a  preface,  which  g^ve  ofienoa 
to  the  Greek  bisJiops,  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinofde. 

t  A  oony«rtfate  tnaiUtion  i«  ia  tin  libravy  of  £arl  Sp«iieer,  and  ii  deMrited  by 
Mr.  Dibdhi,  Bib.  Bpeno.  vol.  i.  pp.  85—89. 
^ThtitMMlh  Re^  «f  the  JLoaaon  8ooi«ty  for  the  Coniretf ion  of  dw  Jews,  pi. 
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By  hborfer  it  was  cnnnfiitted  to  the  James-  The  eftioD  of  1703 
(wfaichy  in  coasequeoce  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extrem^ 
rare)  was  reprinted  in  1705 ;  and  in  that  edition  the  objectionable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  preface  were  omitted.  A  more  cocrect 
edition  of  it  was  pnnted  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  vohune, 
12ma,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  Sophia  LcMiisa, 
Queen  of  PrusBiaA  From  this  last  edition  was  printed  the  impres- 
sion executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Fore^  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  one  thick  volume,  12mo.  (Chelsea,  1810),  the  antieot  and 
modem  Greek  being  in  parallel  columns.  To  this  edition  the  patn- 
arch  of  Constantinople  gave  his  unqualified  approbation.*  iVith 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  bcx>k  of  Psahns  was  trans- 
la^  mto  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the  Peotaleucb 
fby  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  entire  versioQ  of  the 
Scriptures  was  extant  in  modem  Greek,  until  tlie  archimandrite  Hila- 
rion  (whom  the  general  suffirage  of  the  learned  Greeks,  conciurs  in 
representing  as  best  qualified  for  the  task)  undertook  first  a  new 
franslation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  undergone  a  scrupulous 
revision,  and  is  at  this  time  in  the  press.  The  same  person,  wkh  the 
assistance  of  two  learned  ecclesiastics,  is  at  this  time  occupied  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament  firom  the  antient  into  the  modem 
Greek.' 

XIV.  XV.  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  Vebsions.  — -  A  trans- 
lation of  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  Wallachian  language  was  pub- 
lished in  Belgrade,  in  1648 ;  and  a  version  of  the  same  has  been  un- 
dertaken m  the  Bulgarian  language  under  the  direction  of  the  Peters- 
burg Bible  Society. 

XVI.  RoMANJSsB  Versions.  -—  The  Romanese  language  is  divid* 
ed  into  two  dialects,  tiie  Churwekche  and  the  Ladiniche*  The 
fiNrmer  is  spoken  b^  the  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine  (one  of  the 
fefiiest  vallies  in  Switzerland,  bordering  on  the  Tyrol)  ;  the  latter,  by 
the  Ladins,  who  reside  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  The  Scriptures 
,  were  translated  into  the  Churwelsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657, 
at  Schuol,  a  town  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  and  into  the  Ladiniclie  at 
Coire,  in  1719.  Editions  of  both  these  versions  have  lately  been 
prmted  by  the  Bible  Society  at  Basle,  aided  by  the  British  and  Fo- 
re^ Bible  Society  in  London. 

aVU.  Turkish  Versions. -^  In  1666,  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Turkish,  at  Oxford :  it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Sea* 
man,  and  was  published  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  and  of  the  Levant  or  Turkey  tompany  of  Londcm,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  bv  whom  it  was  very  gratefuDy 
leceived.  In  the  same  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
the  TiHkish  language  was  completed  by  Albertus  Boboosky,^  first 

A  Butler's  Hore  Bibliee,  toI.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

s  Owen's  History  of  tlM  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodet/,  vol.  iL  p.  356,  wttm. 

3  Sioctaenth  Report  of  the  British  sad  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety,  Appendix,  pp.  19, 

^.    Seventeenth^port,  p.  Ut.  «— *irr- 

*  Owen's  History  of  the  BiUe  Soeieir,  vot  iii.  p^.  13, 14. 257. 500. 
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irmsma  tx  interpreter  to- the  Porte.  He  und^look  dus  arduous 
wA  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Levin  Wamer)  at  that  time 
ambasssNior  from  HoHand ;  and  his  translation  was  sent  to  Leyden^ 
eonected  and  ready  for  the  press.  Here  it  lay  until  1814,  when  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Pinkerton  having  ascertained  its  value,  recommended  it  to 
die  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  curators  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden  having  confided  the  manuscript  to  his  excellency 
Baron  Von  Diez,  at  that  time  counsellor  of  legatbn  to  the  court  of 
Borfin,  thb  distinguished  schdar  demoted  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  to  its  revision,  and  to  superintending  the  printing  of  it.  On  his 
decease,  in  1817,  the  editti^  of  this  version  was  cheerfully  under- 
taken by  M.  Kiefifer,  professor  of  the  (mental  languages  at  Paris ; 
aad  in  1819,  tlie  New  Testament  was  completed.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  passing  dirongh  the  press  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature 
of  die  work  wSl  permit.  Toe  style  of  Boboosky's  translation  is  said 
10  be  pure  and  elegant,  such  as  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  tho 
man  of  letters,  and  at  die  same  time  be  understood  by  the  lowest  in 
iociety. 

XVm.  PcmruGUESE  Version.  —  In  1681,  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  the  Portuguese  language  at  Amsterdam ;  and  some 
wxtKns  were  printed  in  die  former  part  of  die  last  century  by  the 
Misnooaiies  at  Tranquebar.  A  Portuguese  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  executed  by  Joao  Ferreira  d'Afaneida  and  Jacob  op  den 
Akker,  was  published  at  Batavia,  in  1748-53,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
Tbese  were  Protestant  versions.  In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  publish- 
ed a  Portuguese  version  of  the  New  Testament,  at  Lisbon  ;  and  in 
1783,  the  entire  Bible.  Thb  translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate 
Lain  ver»on,  and  in  all  doctrinal  points  is  in  union  with  the  church 
of  Rome. 

XpC.  Albanian  Version.  — ^-The  Albanians  are  a  hardy  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  the  countries  antiendy  known  by  the  names  of  liiyri« 
cum  and  Epirus :  numerous  tribes  of  them  are  also  spread  over 
Maeedonia  and  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  their  language  was  finished  in  the  year  1820 
by  Dr.  EvangekM  Mexicos,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense 
oftbeftisish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;   which  it  is  intended  to 


Rtport  of  the  Society,  AppendiZ;  p.  17.  Albertas  Boboooky  was  born  in  Poland  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  a  youth  he  waa  ftolen  by  the 
Tartars,  and  aold  to  the  Tnrkfl  in  ConstantinoDle.  By  them  he  waa  educated  in 
the  Hohimmedan  ftith,  and  when  he  grew  up  became  fint  dragoman  or  translator 
to  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IV.  His  Turkish  name  was  Han  Bey.  He  under- 
stood seventeen  languages,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  French,  German,  and  En- 
ffiib  with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  To  the  English  language  he  was  greatly  attach* 
ed*.  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boyle  translated  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of 
Bagiand  into  Turkish.  He  also  composed  several  works  himself,  several  of  which 
hare  been  published  :  but  his  great  work  waa  the  Translation  of  the  Soripturef 
ebote  noticed.  Boboosky  abo  wrote  a  grammar  and  diotionanr  of  the  Turkish 
lugaage.  Bat  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them,  and  or  the  church  cata- 
cbinB.  Thk  wonderful  man  intended  to  have  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Cbriatian  church ;  but  died,  before  he  aoeompUshed  hia  deiiga.  Owen's  fiifft.  vdl 
»i.  p.  14.  iisfe. 
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print  in  paralld  colimiiis,  one  oootainiiig  die  Greek  text,  the  iNher 
ihe  Albanian  version. 

XX.  Maltese  VEasioN. — The  Mahese  nu^  almost  be  cona* 
dered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  lai^uage.  Into  thb  dialect  the  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  by  Signer  Giuseppe  Cannob,  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Malta,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  Rev.  William  Jowett,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Representa^ves 
of  die  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Meditenanean.  The  Old 
Testament  is  m  progress.  As  veiy  few  bodes  have  ajqpeared  ia 
Maltese,  the  Go^l  of  John  has  been  printed  in  ttus  country,  io 
Maltese  and  English,  in  parallel  columns ;  and  copies  have  been  sent 
to  Maha  for  distribution  cliiefly  among  persons  capable  of  ferming  a 
judgment  of  the  Maltese,  in  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect 
as  practicable,  before  the  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to 
press.  The  importance  of  this  undertaking  will  be  felt,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  crowded  population  of  the  islands  of  Afaha  and 
Goza  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
vahie  of  this  translation  is  further  enhanced,  by  the  circumstmce  that 
it  mi^  serve  as  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  to  learn  die 
Arabic  language.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

MODEHN    versions    in   the   languages   of   ASIA. 

I.  Hebrew.  —  Q.  ChaMee.  — III.  Vernons  in  the  oriental  langtuige$y 
either  trandaied  by  the  Baptist  Miiiionaries  at  Seramparty  or 
printed  at  the  Miuion  press.  —  1.  Arabic,  and  the  languages  de^ 
rived  from  or  bearing  affinity  to  it.  —  2.  Sanscrit,  and  the  lan- 
guages derived  from  or  bearing  affinity  to  it.  ^  3.  Chinese,  and 
the  languages  derived  from  or  bearing  affinity  to  it.  —  IV.  Other 
Asiatic  Versions*  —  1.  Formosan.  —  2.  Tartar.  —  3.  Georgian* 
—  4.  Tahitan. 

1.  Hebrew.-  The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into  He- 
brew by  the  learned  Elias  Hutter,  who  published  it  in  his  Polyglot! 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek,  Syri- 
ac,  Hebrew,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
English,  Danish  and  Polish,  at  Nuremburg,  in  1599,  1600,  io  two 
volumes,  4to.  In  his  preface  he  states,  that  when  meditatiag  that 
work,  he  sought  in  vam  for  a  Hebrew  ver^on  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. No  alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it 
himself.  Accordingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  be 
translated,  corrected,  and  finished  it  in  the  space  of  one  year.  For 
a  first  translation,  especially  when  we  con^der  the  shortness  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  ^uly  a  wonderful  perfarm- 
ance.    From  Hutter's  Polyglott  die  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and 

<  Sifhteeath  Bepott  of  the  Orareli  MiMtMiwy  BocMtj  for  1817-1818.  p.  69. 
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jnted  sepantd^,  with  some  correctioiis,  imder  die  auperaitendcnce 
of  William  Robertson,  8vo.  London,  1661.  It  is  a  volume  of  ex- 
utmdy  rare  occunrence,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  was 
oonsumed  la  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666»  Robertson's  edition 
i*as  beautiftdly  reprinted  in  12mo.  at  l^xidon,  in  2798,  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Caddick,  with  the  pious  and  benevolent  desgn  of  enlight- 
ouDg  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  This  translation  not  being  executed 
in  pare  biblical  Hebrew,  and  ccMssequendy  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  them^  in  1817, 
completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
puntf  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  learned  Jews.  The 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  published  in  1814,  and  the  succeed- 
ing books  at  different  times  as  they  could  be  completed.^  Tlie  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  during  his  researches  m  the  interior  of  India, 
obtained  a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  coun- 
try of  Travancore,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library 
at  CSambridge.  It  is  written  in  the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem 
cliancter.  The  translator  was  a  learned  Rabbi,  and  the  transla- 
tioD  is  ID  general  faithful :  his  design  was,  to  make  an  accurate  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it, 
and  of  repelling  the  arguments  of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St. 
Thome  Christians.  His  own  work  was  the  providential  instrument 
of  sabdu'mg  bis  unbelief;  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
A  transcript  of  this  Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  in  the 
Ubnry  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.* 

D.   Chau)]^.  —  The  New   Testament  has  not  hitherto  been 

published  m  this  language :    but  a  copy  in  manuscript  exists  in  the 

Vatican    Library.      The   manuscript  contains   both   the   Old  and 

'  New  Testaments,  written  in  Syriac  characters,  but  the  language  is 

Chaldee.^ 

in.   Versions  in  the  Oriental  Languages,  either  trans- 

UTED  BT  the  BaFTIST  MISSIONARIES  AT  SfRAMPORE,  OR  PRINT- 
ED AT  THE  Mission  Press.  —  The  Baptist  Missionaries  entered 
iMfiain  1793,  and  ultimately  fixed  themselves  at  the  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Serampore,  near  Calcutta.  To  this  mission  chiefly  belongs 
the  honour  of  reviving  ihe  spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
l^  translations  of  the  Bible.  Soon  after  their  establishment  at  Se- 
mmpore,  they  were  convinced  that,  if  ever  Cfaristianitv  took  deep 
root  in  India,  it  must  be  through  die  Holy  Scriptures  bemg  translated 
sod  put  mto  the  hands  of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast 
oountry.  Aided  by  a  noble  fund  for  transladons  raised  by  sub^rip- 
tions  among  the  societies  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Britain, 

>  Tlieie  are  extant  varkms  other  Hebrew  tranalatioiia  of  detached  books  of  the 
Itev  Teifammt,  bjr  4iffi»re]it  individrndi,  which  we  have  nol  room  to  enumerate 
The  nader  wiU  find  ta  account  itfiheio  in  Or.  QaifceVi  BihiMirraphacal  Dictionary. 
^.  TL  pp.  218-522. 

s  Fomth  B^rt  of  the  Loadon  Society  in  fdomotnif  Chriitiaiuty  among  tlie 
^ewB.  Aependa,  p.  45. 

3  Qa^'a  BiMiagsapittcal  J>iBtiQiiiiy»  mL  vi.  p.  ^ 
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almost  fiom  the  commeDcemeiit  d  their  pbus  hbours,  and  «ko  bj 
various  annual  grants  of  money  from  the  British  and  Foreigp  KUe 
Society  from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time,  the  missioBaries 
appBed  themselves  to  the  s;reat  work  of  translating  the  Scriymo. 
In  this  undertaking,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  sancbOD  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  subsequent  govermnrs  general  of  bidk, 
the  Rev*  Doctors  Carey  and  Marshman,  and  the  Rev.  WiBiam 
Ward,  have  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves;  and,  whh  their 
coadjutors,  have  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  proseeuie 
their  arduous  work.  Having  fiurmed  a  typographkal  establisiiinent 
at  Serampore,  they  have  also  been  enabled  to  print  trandations  of  the. 
Scriptures,  entire  or  m  part,  which  had  been  made  by  other  kamed 
and  pious  individuals.  And  when  the  Mission  CoUwe,  receoAj 
founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Middlctov. 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  (one  of  whose  qiecial  objects,  for  die  spiritual 
welfare  of  India,  is  the  translation  ot  the  Bible  into  the  hitherto  im- 
transbted  dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  active  operatioDS, 
we  may  with  just  confidence  anticipate  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  our 
holy  religion  among  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit  that  iaunense 
continent.^ 

The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  Arabic,  and  the  languages  derived  firom  or  bearing  an 
affinity  to  it;  2.  The  Sanicrii  or  SungMcrit;  and  3.  The  Chuiett, 
with  die  languages  respectivdy  derived  iiom  or  bearing  an  affinity  to 
tbem.^ 

1.  Modem  Versions  in  the  Arabic  language^  and  its  cognate 
iiakeis. 

(1)  Arabic.  ^  A  veraon  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Arabic  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  m  pp.  190, 191.  and 
SOT.  stipra.  Though  highly  valued  by  some  oriental  scholars  for  its 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  has  become  antiquated  in  its  diakct, 
and  consequendy  unacceptable  to  the  learned  Arabians.  On  thi» 
account  a  new  translation,  in  elegant  modem  Arabic,  was  commenced 

1  As  soon  fts  it  WHS  known  in  Enrhnd  that  Bp.  Aliddleton  w«s  fennin|  tlw  ICi- 
ston  College  at  Calcutta,  the  sum  ox  £5000  sterling  was  voted  to  him  vj  each  of 
the  Tanerable  Societies,  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  in  aid  of  that  Institution.  The  same  sum  vat 
▼oted  to  his  Lordship  by  the  Church  MisaionAry  Society,  without  condition  or  R- 
striction,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan.  And  the  like  sum  of  £5000  was  voted  ^  tht 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  aid  of  the  trandations  of  the  Holy  scrip- 
tures. 

9  Wheie  no  other  authority  is  cited,  our  notice  of  original  tranalatioiis  areibri^ 
ed  from  the  "  Brief  View  a£  Baptist  Missions  and  Translations,"  8to.  Voti^t 
1815 ;  from  the  "  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,"  N(k 
XXX. ;  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  XXXI.,  contaming  a  further  memoir  of  the 
translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  dated  March  31, 1816,  Sro.  London,  1817; 
from  specimens  of  Editions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Eaaiam  Ungual 
translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and  of  eevertl  others,  prioted 
•t  the  Mission  Press,  Seraomoie,  1818, 4to.;  and  ftom  the  «8eT«Blb  Memoir  re- 
specting the  Translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  langoages  of  In^ 
conducted  by  the  Brethren  at  Serampore,"  8to.  Serampore,  1820.    The  speeineBS 


conducted  by  the  Brethren  at  Serampore,"  8to.  Serampore,  1820.     ^ .  - 

of  Versions  m  pp.  284—289.  haTO  been  kindly  communicated  for  the  wt  of  tu* 
▼ork,  by  the  IUt.  J.  Dyer,  one  of  the  Becretarias  of  tbai  Society- 
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by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.  one  of  tlie  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Chaplains.  The  New  Testament  was  completed  and 
BuhUsfaed  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.^  The  Old  Testament  was  continued  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Thomason  and  Sabat.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Tes- 
tament, in  Syriac  characters,  was  printed  at  Paris,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  1822.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Arabic  version 
in  p.  289.  infra. 

(2)  Persian.  — The  Persian  version,  ahready  noticed  in  pp.  191. 
ana  209.  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new  one 
was  undertaken  by  Laeut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  completed  the 
Four  Grospels.  They  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1804.  An 
entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  and  elegant  Persian, 
was  executed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  who  travelled  from 
hdia  to  Shiraz,  the  Athens  of  Persia,  for  that  purpose.  He  arrived 
there  in  June  1811,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  year  he 
had  completed  his  work,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Meer  Seyd  Ali,  a 
leaned  native.  He  ne^^t  proceeded  to  translate  the  book  of  Psalms 
intD  the  same  language ;  and  thus  rendered  those  important  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language  of  two  nundred 
thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is  known  over 
one-famthof  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifully  written  copy  of 
Martyn's  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  hart.,  his 
Majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  the  Sovereign  of  rersia,  who 
puUicly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work.^  He  subsequently 
carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg,  where  it  was 
piimed  m  1815  at  the  expense  of  the  Petersburg  Bible  Society,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Ouseley.  A  specimen  of  this  ver- 
sion is  given  in  page  288. ;  a  modern  rersian  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  b  in  progress  also  at  Petersburg. 

(3)  Pushtoo  or  Affghan.  —  This  language  is  spoken  beyond  the 
rarer  Indus,  by  a  peope,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  are 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  The  eminent  linguist,  tlie 
tae  Jdbn  Leyden,  M.  D.  commenced  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  on  his  death  in  1812,  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Se- 
rampore  procured  men  skilled  in  the  language  to  complete  his  under- 
taking. The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  the  mis- 
sion-press in  1818;  and  the  Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as 
iar  as  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  A  specimen  of  tliis  version  is  given  in 
page  285. 

(4)  Bubcha  or  Buloshee. — This  language  is  spoken  on  tlie 
western  bacJcs  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Buk>chistan  extending 
westward  to  Persia.     Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the 

1  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  pp.  285-^290.  (London,  1811.) 

«  Owen's  Hist,  of  the  BiWe  Society,  vol.  ui.  p.  41. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  361.    In  pp.  265 

—267.  an  Engli^  translation  of  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  printed  at  length. 

flee  aho  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.  8vo.,  Lon- 

<ion,  ldl9.  paiticularly  pp.  Si— 4S3. 
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missionaries  iti  translatiiig  the  New  Testament  into  dus  <fialeot|  ia 
which  they  have  printed  the  Four  Ciospels.  See  a  specifflen  of  it  io 
page  286. 

2.  Versions  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Sungscbit  language^  and  iu 
cognate  dialects : 

(1)  Sanscrit  — This,  though  the  parent  of  aB  the  languages  spo- 
ken in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current  Iain 
guage  of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
throughout  India.  The  New  Testament  was  published  m  Sanscrit 
atSerampore,  m  1908  5  the  Pentateuch  and  Historica]  Boob  in 
1811 ;  the  Hagiographa  in  1816;  and  the  translation  of  die  prophetic 
books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great  interest  by  the 
Bramins.     A  specimen  of  it  b  given  in  page  284. 

(2)  In  Western  India^  not  fewer  dian  ttoenttf-^wtie  languages  are 
derived  fi-om  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  seventeen  of  these  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  The  Sikhf  Sheek,  or  Punjabee^  which  is  spoken  in  the  pronnce 
of  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  (from  puig  five,  and  A 
water) :  into  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
printed  at  the  SerampOre  press.     See  a  specimen  of  it  in  pa^e  286. 

ii.  The  AssaniesCj  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  in  which 
the  J^ew  Testament  was  completed  and  printed  m  1819.  See  a 
specimen  in  page  286. 

The  JSTew  Testament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in 

iii.  The  Kashmiree  or  Kaskmeer,  which  is  spoken  m  the  extcnsve 
province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  North  of  Hindostan :  —  See  a  specimen 
of  it  in  page  285  ; 

iv.  The  Wutch  or  Maltanecy  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to 
Auch; 

V.  The  Chijurat  or  GuzuratteCy  which  is  spoken  m  the  peninsuh 
of  Guzurat ; 

vi.  The  Bikaneerj  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  Pirnjab, 
wad  extends  westward  to  the  country  where  the  Wucha  begins; 
and  in 

vii.  The  Kunkuna^  which  language  begins  where  the  Guzurattee 
ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence  op  die 
coast  as  far  as  Goa.  In  this  language  also  the  Pentateuch  is  consi- 
derably advanced :  when  that  portion  is  finished,  the  Serampore  bre- 
thren intend  to  transfer  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

The  New  Testament  is  more  than  half  printed,  emd  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  in 

viii.  The  Maruwar  or  MarwaTy  which  is  spoken  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Bikaneer  countiy ; 

ix.  The  Oofuvineey  or  language  of  the  province  of  Oujdn ; 

X,  The  BundeOchtmdeet  spoben  in  the  province  of  BundefldKiod : 
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zi.  Tbe  Aendfeie,  or  laimiage  of  the  kiDgdoni  of  Nepal. 

He  Four  GotpeU  have  Seen  printed  in 

qL  xiii*  The  Kanatg  or  KanrnJcoohja  and  Jumboo  languages. 

J%e  Ctotpek  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  printed  in 

ihr.  X7.  xvi*  The  Paipa  Kaustdee  or  Koskidy  and  Bhutaneer  laa- 
goagesy  and  alsom 

xni.  Hie  Magudha  or  Po/t  language,  which  is  spoken  in  south 
Bahar.  It  begins  where  the  Mahratta  language  ends,  and  extends 
nearij  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  learned  language  of 
CeyioD,  and  of  the  Burman  Empire.  This  version  was  commenced 
\fj  die  hte  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey  at  Cokunbo^  in  1813  :  and  on  his  death 
b  1817,  the  task  of  finishing  and  editing  it  was  confided  by  the 
Cokmbo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and 
Ctough. 

(3)  Bn  $ouihem  Indian  twelv£  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are  either 
derived  fifom  the  Sanscrit,  or  bear  an  affinity  to  it,  and  info  whkh  the 
Scriptures  have  been  whdly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Mahratta,  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  tbe  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  the  Bap- 
tist misswnaries,  have  bng  been  in  circulation,  and  the  Historical 
Books  were  printed  in  1820.     See  a  sp^imen  of  it  m  page  284. 

n.  The  ISndee  or  Hindoottanhee,  being  spoken  over  an  immense 
tract  of  coontty  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects ;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  difierent  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been 
priolad.  The  earlieet  was  that  of  the  four  Gospels,  by  William 
Himfer,  Esq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the  college  of 
Fort  Wiliiaro.  Another  transhtion  was  completed  by  the  late  Rev. 
Hemy  Maurl^,^  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Auxihary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  version, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley,  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Misoonary  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar)  was  finished  at 
Calcutta  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  Society :  and  measures 
are  taken  to  add  to  it  the  Old  Testament  m  the  same  language.* 
h  1820  tbe  Cakutta  Society  printed  a  large  editicm  of  Mr.  Martyn^s 
fenkm  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hindoostanhee,  widi  the  Eo- 
gUi  on  tbe  mpoate  page  :  and  of  Mr.  Bowley's  revision,  which  by 
tbe  disuse  c/ AraUc  and  Persian  words,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
die  inhabitants  of  Benares  and  the  upper  provinces,  the  three  first 
Goqpeb  were  printed  in  the  same  year.  A  specimen  of  the  Hin- 
doostanhee vermn  in  the  Perrian  charact^  is  given  in  page  288. 


I  To  this  eminently  teamed  and  exemplary  divine,  the  native  Christians  anA 
tthan  who  speak  the  Hindostanhee  lanffoagey  are  indebted  for  a  Compendium  of 
ths  Utarcy  ofthe  AngUcan  Charch»  wEich  was  translated  bj  him,  ana  printed  ia 
1818,  it  &  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  of  London.  Mr. 
Maitjn  was  ihibjirsi  clergyman  of  that  choich  in  India  who  introduced  her  ser- 
tIm  to  oar  native  subjects  in  Bengal.  His  work,  having  received  repeated  revi- 
sion and  amendment^  is  esteemed  by  competent  judges  to  be  a  perspiouooa  and 
fcithfid  version  ofthe  sublime  original.       .  «...        ,    . 

S  Memoirs  of  Bfartyn,  p.  292.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Ixsl 
182,181    Near^  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testamimt  had  bemitranriatwl. 
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The  third  Hindee  verskxi  of  the  New  Testament  was  4 
many  years  since  by  the  missionanes  at  Seramporey  who  1 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testanent 
was  printed  in  1820,  at  their  |iress,  from  a  new  versioQ,  executed  bf 
the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  the  western 
provinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  popu- 
lar dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  m- 
dertaking.    A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  286. 

iii.  In  the  Bengaleej  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whc^  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  and  the  book  of  Codudod 
Prayer  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Fhre  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  (which  was  completed  tweniy-five  yean 
since)  and  two  of  the  Psahns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, have  been  printed  ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is 
preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  volume,  together  with  two  thou- 
sand extra  copies  of  \he  New  Testament  in  12mo.  For  thb  editioD 
the  missionaries  are  preparing  paper,  made  of  the  sun  plant  {Cr<^ 
laria  juncea\  which,  though  mferior  to  English  paper  in  point  of 
cofeur,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  far  more  durable.  A 
large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  in  E^giisb 
and  Bengalee,  on  opposite  pages,  was  printed  at  Cakutta  in  1820, 
ctiiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are  attached  to  public  offices 
and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Bengalee  veision  in 
page  284. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ellerton,  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1820.^ 

iv.  The  Chriya  or  Oria$a  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
that  name ;  it  has  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  Bengalee,  but  with  dif- 
ferent terminadons,  and  a  different  character.  In  this  language,  the 
entire  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  several  years 
since :  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  nearly  completed 
at  Serampore.     A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  285. 

V.  The  Brij'Bhassa  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindoostan,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit  than 
most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  four  Gospek  hare 
been  translated  ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  in  I8I61 
See  a  specimen  of  it  b  page  285.  The  Brij-Bhassa  version  is  likek 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  die  inhabitants  of  die  province  of  Dooi 
than  the  Hindoostanhee. 

vi.  The  Kumata  or  Ccmarete  language  is  spoken  in  the  country 
extending  northward  from  Tellicherry  to  Gem,  and  eastward  from  die 
coast  of  Malabar  to  die  country  where  the  Tamul  is  spoken,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Mysore.  In  this  language  the  New  Testameot 
was  printed  in  1820,  from  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands. 
A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  287. 

vii.  The  Tcmwl  language  is  spoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  firom  Madras  to  Cape  G>morin.    Two  different  transbtioiis 

1  SeYentMth  Report  of  the  BlUe  Sociaty,  p.  hii. 
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have  been  made  in  this  language.  The  first  was  executed  by  the 
leanied  Grerman  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and  were 
empbyed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government.  The  New 
Testament  was  commenced  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  in  1708, 
and  6nished  in  1711.  A  printing  press  and  paper  having  been  pro- 
vided at  Tranquebar  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  venerable  Society  foe 
PBOMoTiNG  Christian  Knowledge,  this  translation  after  having 
been  revised  by  Griindler,  another  missionary  who  arrived  after 
Ziegenbalg,  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  following 
year.  This  Tamul  New  Testament  was  reprinted  at  Tranquebar  in 
1722,  and  again  in  1758,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743.  In  the  year 
1717,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  a  Tamul  version  of  the  Old  Testa* 
Inent;  but  he  died  m  1719,  having  finished  only  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was  continued  and 
(XMDji^eted  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin  Schultz,  who  ar- 
rived at  Tranquebar  in  1719  :  it  was  printed  at  Tranquebar,  in  four 
volumes,  in  the  years  1723-26-27,  and  28.  The  second  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was  made  by  Fabricius,  another 
Gernian  raissicmanr,  at  Madras,  where  it  was  printed  in  1777.^  In 
1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New  Testament  was  completed  at  the 
Serampore  press,  at  the  expense  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  as  the  lapse  of  years  rendered  further  correction  of  it 
necessary,  the  Rev.  T-  C.  E.  Rhenius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,^  at 
Madras,  are  actively  occupied  in  revising  Fabricius's  version.  This 
reiisioa  having  been  highly  approved  by  competent  judges,  the  Ma- 
dras Bible  Society  have  ordered  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be  printed 
bt  ^eral  circulation,  witi)  the  ultimate  intention  of  printing  a  revised 
edition  of  the  entire  Tamul  Bible.^  See  a  specimen  of  tiie  Tamul 
Feision  in  p.  289.* 

viii.  The  Telinga  language,  sometimes  called  the  Teloogoo,  is 
spoken  in  the  Northern  Circars.  In  this  language,  which  appears  to 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  tiie  missionary  Schultz,  above  noticed, 
translated  the  Bible  :  but  it  was  never  printed.^  A  Telinga  version 
ofdie  New  Testament  was  executed  by  the  MSssionaries  at  Seram- 
pore, in  1818 ;  and  the  Pentateuch  is  printed  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Leriticus.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of 
finishing  this  version  was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society :  and  some  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pritchett,  whose  labours  were  terminated  by  death  in  1820.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  Tdinga  Version  is  given  in  page  285. 

ix.  IVhile  the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  Island  of  C^rfon,  they 
v^ere  not  inattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  tne  natives 

I  Bidum  Manh'fl  Hiftory  of  the  Translations  of  the  Scriptares,  p.  37. 

'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  has  also  translated  the  hook  of  Gommon  Prayer  into  the 
Tamul  language :  it  was  printed  at  Madras  in  1819,  in  quarto. 

'Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bihie  Society,  p.  183. 

^  Bishop  Marsh's  Histoiy  of  Translations,  p.  37,  note. 

S  In  1890,  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homilv  Society  of  London  made  a  ^ant  of 
books,  to  be  sold  at  Madras,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
printing  the  book  of  Cammon  Prayer  in  the  Tamul  and  Malayalun  Ungoages. 
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as  embnu^d  the  Christian  iaitb.  The  four  Gospds  were  translated 
iato  Cingalese^  or  the  language  of  that  island^  and  were  printed  at 
CcJombo  m  1739,  and  again  in  1780 ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostks,  in 
1771 ;  the  Psalms  in  1755,  and  again  in  1768 ;  and  the  entire  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levith 
cus  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1783.  After  CejkMi  had  be- 
come part  of  the  British  Empire,  a  new  Cingalese  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  aided  by  native 
assistants,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Colombo 
Auxilianr  Society.  That  nothing  might  be  omitted,  which  could 
ensure  the  excellence  of  this  transfauion,  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
Goapelsof  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  oS,  and  circulaied  amoog 
the  ModeEars  (native  magistrates)  proponents,  and  catecUsts  at  Co- 
bmbo,  who  were  the  best  skilled  m  Cingatee ;  several  were  also 
sent  to  the  settlements  of  Point  de  Galle  and  Mateffa,  where  that  Ian- 
euage  is  spdcen  in  the  greatest  purity.  Pains  were  taken  to  obtain  i 
fair  and  cai^id  opinion  of  "the  new  work^anditissatis&ctory  toknow, 
fitMB  the  decision  of  numerous  and  competent  judges,  tln^  the  Ian* 
guage  and  style  of  this  extensive  specimen  of  the  New  Verskn,  were 
not  only  pm'e  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  c(  the  subject,  but  also  plain 
and  intelligible.  Mr.  Tolfrey  had  gone  through  repeated  revisioosof 
the  wliole  New  Testament,  and  had  finaHyoofrected  to  die  end  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  second  enisde  to  Timottqr,  wheo  hb  labours 
were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  deam,  in  1817.  The  Cingalese  New 
Testament  was  finished  and  printed  by  the  imited  exerdons  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Cbu^  (the  former  a  Baptist  and  die  latter 
a  Wesleian-Methodist  Missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Armour,  an  intdfigeot 
schoolmaster  of  the  htter  connectkm;  and  measures  were  taken  for 
adding  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only  the  three  first  hooks 
of  Mc^  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  second  edition  of  the  Cin- 
galese transladon  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  in  1820; 
and  of  the  OM  Testament,  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  been  printed. 
See  a  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Testament,  in  p.  289.^ 

X.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  4faWvum  bn- 
guage,  (which  is  spoken  m  the  small  but  very  numerous  Maldirian 
ulands,  that  lie  to  the  soudi-west  of  Ceykm),  has  been  commenced 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  MalAew  has  been 
completed. 

xi.  In  1612  (a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  Eist 
India  Company},  Albert  Comdhis  Ruyl  began  a  transfattkn  of  tbe 
New  Testament  into  the  Mdajf  ku^uage,  which  is  spoken  not  od^ 
n  Malacca,  but  m  Java  and  many  other  islands  d*  the  Indian  arcb- 
pelago.  He  fived  only  to  finish  the  Gospeb  of  MatAew  and  Mark, 
which  were  sent  to  HoUand,  where  they  were  prbted  at  Enkk^ 
in  1629, and  ^in,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1698.    In  1646  the  Gospdsof 


_  1  Owvii'8  Hiatory  of  the  Bible  Soeiely,  t«4.  m.  pp.  180,  3S3,  409.  9a^ 
BapQrtoft]HitSDoiety,p.l89.  la  ia»,  the  boek  of  Onninim  Prayer  wutna* 
«d  into  CiagalMe,  imder  the  diraetios  of  the  Hob.  aa^  Rev.  T.  1.  TwideM ' 
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Luke  and  Joim,  translated  by  M.  Van  Hassd,  one  of  the  East  India 
direclorsy  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  four  Gospeb  were 
again  printed  in  1651,  accompanied  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles } 
and  in  1668,  the  whole  New  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  this  edition  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  and  again  in  1704.  Of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  some  portions  were  printed  in  the 
seventeenth  dentnry  :  iHit  the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Malay  Bible 
was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  in  Roman  characters.  Another  edi- 
cioD  of  the  whole  Malay  Bible  was  printed  in  the  Arabic  character  at 
Batam,  b  1758.^  This  versbn  having  become  extremely  scarce,  an 
edition  of  the  Malay  Bible  in  Roman  characters,  was  printed  at  Cal-* 
cotta,  in  1815-17,  under  die  direction  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
there,  aided  by  a  munificent  grant  of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the 
governor-general  in  council,  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  East  India 
company.  Another  edition  of  the  Mahy  Bible,  in  Roman  characters, 
has  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
SocieQr,  and  another  edition  m  Arabic  characters,  revised  by  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Hutchings,  was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1821,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there.  Specimens  of  the 
Ma^  version,  both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characters,  are  given  in 
page  289.  As  a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  the  Java 
BHde  Society,  in  1814,  engaged  the-Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Baptist 
Ifisaonaiy),  and  Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of 
tfaatisbAd,  to  undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  dia- 
lect, which  has.  since  been  completed. 

xiL  The  McdayaUm  or  Malabar  language  is  spoken  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Travancore.  In  this  language  the  Ca- 
tsnars,  or  dergy  of  the  Syrian  church  at  Cotym,  are  ti*anslating  the 
Scriptures  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bailey,  one  of 
the  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  Malayalim  spoken  by  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Travancore,  dif- 
fers greatly  both  m  words  and  idioms  from  that  spoken  in  the  nortli- 
em  nm  of  Malabar.^  In  order  to  render  the  Malayalim  version  of 
the  Bible  as  correct  as  possible  (which  is  now  in  progress),  the  Cal« 
cotta  Bible  Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing  press,  types,  and  paper, 
to  Cotym,  where  a  new  college  has  been  founded  for  the  Syrian 
Chri^ians,  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Cobnel  Munro,  the 
British  resident  at  his  court. 

3.  Versions  in  the  Chinese^  and  the  languages  derived  from  or 
hearing  affinity  to  it. 

Chinese  Versions. — The  Chinese  langiiage,  in  the  characters 
pecuEar  to  it,  is  read  not  only  throughout  China,  but  also  in  Cochin- 
daiia,  and  Japan,  bv  a  populatbn  of  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
Stms  of  persons.  TVo  versions  of  the  entire  Bible  are  extant  in  tUs 
Ittigoage,  the  trandators  of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  arduous 

1  BudMMi  Manh't  Hklonr  of  Truidatbiis,  p.  35. 
9  HiHuwary  Register,  tor  1890,  p.  4a. 
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and  expensive  imdertakings  by  the  British  and  F(»reign  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  earliest  of  these  was  commenced  by  tl^  Rer.  Dr. 
M arshman,  at  Serampore,  by  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1814.  The  translation  oi  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  executed 
many  years  since,  has  been  printed  in  detached  portions,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Historical  Books,  which  finish  the  Bible,  were 
completed  in  1821.  The  missionaries  at  Serampore  are  possessed 
of  several  sets  of  Chinese  characters,  both  m  wooden  blocks  and  also 
in  metal  types ;  a  specimen  from  the  latter  is  given  in  page  287. 
The  other  version  was  commenced  in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morri- 
son of  Canton,^  aided  by  the  (late^  Rev.  Dr.  Alilne  at  Malacca,  (bodi 
in  the  employ  of  the  London  Missionary  Socie^),  and  was  finished 
in  1820.^  The  New  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  circulated 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Java,  and 
of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  happiest  e&cts.^  An 
edition  of  the  Mantchou  (Tartar)  — Chinese  version  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  was  printed  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

From  the  Chinese  language  are  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
spoken  in  Eastern  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  New  Testameot 
is  now  in  course  of  translation,  viz.  the  Khassee  or  Kassai,  the  Muni- 
poora,  and  the  Burman. 

i.  The  Khassee  or  Kassai  language  is  spoken  by  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the  eastern  border  of  Bengal 
and  tlie  northern  border  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  language, 
tlie  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  die  four  &st 
Gospeb. 

ii.  The  Munipoora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
which  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Go^l 
of  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this  language. 

iii.  The  Burman  language,  which  is  spok^i  in  the  empire  of  that 
name,  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  Into  this  language,  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  of  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
by  him  at  Rangoon,  in  the  Burman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in  1817. 
A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  286.  The  Gospel  and  three 
Epistles  of  John,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  tlie 
Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  mto  the 
Biu'raan  language  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

1  To  Dr.  Morrison  the  Christians  in  China  are  indebted  for  a  version  of  tbt  Li- 
turgy and  Psalter  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Having  presented  the  Chinese  with 
the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language,  this  distinguisned  oriental  scholar,  (who, 
to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  is  a  conscientious  dissenter  from  that  church),  wss 
desirous  of  giving  them  a  formulary  in  which  the^  might  ofier  acceptable  devotioDS 
to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  and  as  he  could  find  no  rorm,  which  so  completely  met  his 
views,  as  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  he  tranalated  it  into  the  CSdmm 
language.  This  version  was  printed  in  1^,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society. 

s  Owen's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  467.    Sixteenth  Report,  p.  Izxvi. 

3  Many  authentic  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  Java  BiUe  Society  by 
their  late  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Supper :  some  of  tb6ee  are  reeorded  by  Mr. 
Owen,  vol.  iu.  pp.  224, 225. 
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b  eMcIudiDg  the  prc^ecfhig  riotice  of  the  versktos,  executed  prin- 
cipal by  the  learoed  Baptist  missionaTies,  and  at  their  press,  it  is 
impossihie  not  to  recognise  iht  hand  of  God,  vA\o  has  raised  up 
afid  qudifitfd  tiiem  for  the  arduous  task  to  which  they  have  devoted 
tbeir  time,  money,  and  labour :  for  though  they  have  been  nobly 
assisted  by  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  fiirgotcen  that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  translating  and  printing  out  of  those  profits,  which  their 
estraonfimory  acquirements  have  enablied  them  to  realist.  They 
here  translafed  and  printed  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  ^riptures  in 
f!6t  of  die  kngoages  of  India ;  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in 
^ieen  others;  in  Mother  languages  it  is  more  than  half  printed,  and 
io  im  others  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
trandation.  And  these  vast  undertakings  have  be6n  accompCshed 
wnhb  &e  short  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  since  the  commence- 
meat  of  their  first  version  (th6  New  Testament  in  Bengalee).  When 
we  eoouder  the  experience  which  the^  have  gained,— the  number 
of  learned  natives  whom  they  have  tramed  up  and  accustomed  to  the 
nork  of  fransladoia, — the  assiiftance  which  is  to  be  derived  from  our 
cmmtryncien  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  tUre  acquainted  with  any 
oliisfiriects,— *and  tne  advantaged  now  enjoyed  for  prindngata 
moieme  expense, — we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that,  mr 
the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  word  of  life  will  be  extant  in  all 
the  (fi&reot  languages  and  dialects  of  India. 

JV.  Ottn&B.  j&^tATic  Versions  of  th%  Holt  Scriptures. 

1.  Formosa^  VeHsion.  —  The  island  of  Formosa  fell  into  th« 
faancbof  die  Dutch,  who  expelled  the  Portuguese  thence,  in  1€5K 
Daring  their  eleven  years'  possession  of  it,  Robert  Junius,  a  native 
of  Ddn,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  said,  with 
great  success.  F<h*  their  use,  the  Gospels  of  Matdiew  and  John 
were  translated  into  the  Formosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amster* 
dam,  with  the  Dutch  translation,  in  1661,  in  quarto.  But  the  Dutch 
be'rag  expelled  from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  1662,  the  Foniu> 
saa  version  was  discontinued  :  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans 
never  received  any  benefit  from  the  work  just  noticed.^ 

2.  TiRTAR  Versions.* — The  Tartars  compose  a  distinct  natiooy 
of  Torkish  origin,  though  now  totaUy  distinct  fit>m  the  Turks,  and 
are  subdivided  into  various  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
langaage.  Into  fifteen  of  these  languages,  translations  of  the  sacred 
YX)luine  are  either  printed  or  meparing,  under  the  directkin  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  l^iety,  viz.  the  Nogai-Tartar, 
Moi^lian,  Calmuck,  Orenberg-Tartar,  Tschuwaschian,  Tschere^ 
roisaan,  Tartar-Hebrew  (spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia),  Mord- 

•  ^         -«■ 

^IH.  CStrke'8  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

•Ttwir*i  the  trIoiB  of  the  thhteenth  century,  a  translation  of  the  New  TesUtp 
BMnt  ud  ofthe  Pflafans  of  David  into  the  Tartar  langtiage,  was  made  by  J^^bianet 
^Monle  Cornno,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among^tkv 
mik  tad  idolatrooe  nations  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  missioiiaiy  in  12i9  by 
P«pe  Nicholas  IV.  (Mosheim's  £ccl.  Hist.  yol.  iii.  pp.  113.  399.)  No  reiftiget  A 
^^Taitar  Tenioii  lie  known  to  be  in  existence. 

^01,.  n.  96 
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vinian  or  Mordwascfaian,  Osdakian,  Wogufian,  SamcBedian,  Tscba- 
poginiani  Zirian,  OssatiiuaD,  and  a  dialect  of  the  Tartar  spoken  in 
Siberia.  Of  these  various  translations,  the  Moravian  misraonaries,  at 
Sarepta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Rusaa,  have  com- 
pleted the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the  Calmuc  language ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  ab.  Schmidt. 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  printed  in  1822 ; 
as  also  was  the  Mongdian  version,  executed  by  two  converted  JUod- 
golian  chieftains,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Schmidt.  Id 
the  same  year  the  Edinburgh  iCssionaiy  Society's  misskjoaries  at 
Karrass  printed  a  Tartar-Turkish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
have  completed  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  dialecL  In  1816,  the 
Rev.  D.  Pinkerton,  while  travelling  in  the  Crimea,  discovered,  at 
Dschoufout  Kale,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tartar  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  several  centuries  ago. 
This  has  been  revised,  and  prmted  at  St.  Petersburg.^ 

3.  The  Georgian  Version.-*  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets,  was  printed  in  the  Georgian  language,  at  Teflis, 
in  Greorgia,  by  order  of  the  prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible 
was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1743,  in  foUo,  at  the  expense  of  £]izri>eth 
empress  of  Russia,  under  the  inspection  of  the  princes  Arcil  and 
Bacchar.^  From  this  edition  the  Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  ao 
impression  of  the  New  Testament  in  1816,  and  another  in  1818. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  ver- 
skm  was  orig^lalIy  made  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Eupbemius  die 
Georgian,  the  founder  of  the  Ibirian  or  Georgian  monastery  at 
Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual  autograph  was  discovered  in  the 
Tear  1817j  and  is  preserved  to  this  day.  As  the  greater  pan  of  the 
booksof  the  Old  Testament  of  this  antient  version  was  lost  in  the 
wars  in  which  the  Georgians  were  so  frequently  involved  with  the 
Persians  and  Turks,  the  editors  of  the  Moscow  edition  were  obliged 
to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Sda- 
vonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible  Society  are  taking  measures  to 
obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Euphemius's  manuscript,  ut>m  whkh  to 
print  a  faithfiil  edition  of  the  Georgian  Bible.^  Two  MSS.  of  the 
Georgian  Version  of  the  Gospels,  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 

4.  Tahitan  Version. — The  blessed  effects  with  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  Missionaries  (sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Socie- 
^  in  1796)  have  been  crowned,  have  already  been  nodced  in  die 
first  volume  of  this  work.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess which  has  recently  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Ota- 
faeite  (or  Tabid,  as  the  natives  term  that  island)  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Huaheine  and  Eimeo,  openings  have  been  made  of  the 

I  Owen's  HMtory,  toI.  iii.  pp.  911—215.  Sixteenth  Report  of  tlie  Bible  Sedety, 
pp.  43,  44,  55,  67. 
9  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  TraiiBlations,  p.  38. 
3  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  33—35. 
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most  promismg  nature  for  the  disseminadon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Aided  by  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  Hissaonaries  in  1818  printed  3000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
in  the  Tahitan  language,  and  in  1820,  having  received  further  sup- 
plies, they  completed  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
whidi  were  soudit  with  avidity,  and  received  with  gratitude  by  all. 
The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have  also 
been  translated  and  printed  ;  and  a  Tahitan  version  has  been  com- 
pleted of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Daoiel,  and  Jonah,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  are 
under  revision  for  the  press.  The  following  tides  and  specimens  of 
the  Tahitan  vision  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  will  not  be 
uniflteresting  to  the  reader. 

1.  Te   EvaNELIA  a   MaTAIO   no  IeSU   ChEIST  to  TATOU  FAT0  ; 

hiTHiA  £1  Parau  Tahiti.  Suhftf :  Printed  at  the  Windwabd 
Mission  Press.     1820.     12mo. 

{The  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  VI.  9—13.) 

9.  E  to  matou  Medua  i  te  ao  ra,  ia  raa  to  oe  ioa. 

10.  Ia  tae  to  oe  ra  hau  ;  ia  haapaohia  to  oe  hinaaro  i  te  fenua  nei, 
mai  tei  te  ao  atoa  na. 

U.  Homai  na  matou  i  teinei  mahana  tti  haapaohia  ra  o  te  mahana  o 
te  naa,  o  te  mahana  o  te  maa. 

1%  £  &aore  mai  i  ta  matou  hapa,  mai  ta  matou  mau  amu  tarafau  i 
faaore  atoahia  e  matou  nei. 

iS,  £  eiaha  faanie  ia  matou  ia  roohia  e  te  ati  ra,  e  faaora  ra  ia  ma- 
tore,  no  oe  hoi  te  hau,  e  te  mai^,  i  te  hanahana,  i  te  mau  ui  atoa 
e  ore  e  hope.     Amene. 

2.  Te  Evaneua  a  Iqane  no  Iesu  Christ  to  tatou  fatou  ; 
iMTHu  £1  Parau  Tahiti-  CfliiftC :  Printed  at  the  Windward 
Mission  Press.     1821.     12mo. 

(John  III.  14—17.) 

14.  Ha  ia  Hose  i  faa  teitei  i  te  ophi  i  te  fenua  aihere  ra,  oia  toa  te 
Tamaidi  a  te  Taata  e  faa  teitei  atoa  hia  ia. 

15.  Ia  ore  ia  poe  te  faaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roaa  te  ora  mure  ore. 

16u  I  aroha  mai  te  Atua  i  to  te  ao,  e  ua  tae  roa  te  horoa  mai  i  ta'na 
Tamaidi  fanau  tahi,  ia  ore  ia  pohe  te  faaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia '  roau  te 
era  mure  ore. 

17.  Acre  hoi  te  Atua  i  tono  mai  i  ta*na  Tamaidi  i  te  ao  nei  e  faa 
hapa  i  to  te  ao,  ia  ora  ra  to  te  ao  Wi\% 


(    M4    )  {pMLOh. 

PAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENSi 

or  THK 

VERSIONS  OF  Tm;  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 

nr  THB 

SBMtotll  34ltlStUK0m> 

CHIEFLY 

TCr^nshtti  hjf  the  Brethren  qf  the  Serampore  Mission, 


Text.    <'  The  people  that  sat  in  daricoefls  saw  great  light:  and  to  fliem 
which  sat  m  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  spmiig  op." 

Matt.  it.  16. 

SANSCRIT,  or  8UNGSKRIT, 
In  the  Beva  Nagree  character,  which  is  used  throo^ot  lodia. 

BENGALEE. 

ggkm  *HJ5flwi  '^felft  3?^  crt>3  '5tt56c 

mahratt;a. 
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KASHMIREE,  op  KASHMEER. 

OORIYA,  or  ORISSA. 
TEUNGA,  or  TELOOGOO. 

BRU-BHASSA. 
PU88T0O,  or  APF6HAN. 
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SIKH,  SHEEK,  or  PUNJABEE. 

?M9q$  mi*^  iHi(4iJ  ^^^  Bf?lHt  ^^^ 

HINDOOSTANHEE. 
UHUMIYA,  or  ASSAMESE. 


BURMAN. 
BULOCHA,  or  BULOSHEE. 
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CHINESE  VERSION. 

MOVEABLE  BAETAL  TYPES. 

Teit.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  without  fonn  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
ofthcdeep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lig)it :  and  there  was  liglit." 

Gen.  i.  1—3. 

A  S  iff  f^  IE  41;  :^  ai /V 

KURNATA,  or  CANARESE. 


<    SWB    )  (fartlCk 

FACSIMILES  (»*  SPECIMENS 

VERSIONS  OP  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 

IN  TBB 

IBanutn  MangoMgn, 

FRIKTED  AT  THE  EXPENSE 
or 

AKD  OF 

THE  CALCUTTA  AUXILIARY  SOCIETY. 


Text. — ^'  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  regu»n  nl  shadow  of  deaths  li^  is  sprang  iq^'' 

Matt.  it.  16. 

HINDOOSTANHEE  VERSION. 
IN    THE   PERSIAN   CHARACTER. 

PERSIAN. 
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TAMUL. 

CINGALESE. 
ARABIC. 

I«if>l^  >l«^  >b^  f^ay  u->Ulr  irUiJ 

MALAY  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS. 

ina:irt  "itw.  tanqgpwwa  «aiWi.toAit  Aag&ga. 

MALAY  IN  ARABIC  CHARACTERS. 

Text.—"  And  Cain  went  owt  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
dwelt  in  tbe  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Edeo."  Ge.v.  iv.  I«. 


vjt.  n. 
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SECTION  V. 

MODERN    VERSIONS     IN   THE     LANGUAGES    OF    AFRICA    ANO    AMERICA. 

I.  African  Versions.  —  1.  AmJuiric  and  Tigri. — 2.  BuUom, — 
3.  Susoo,  —  II.  Nortu  American  Versions.— 1.  Vireinian. 
— •  2.  Dclmoare.  —  3.  Indian  Massachusetts,  —  4.  MohatPk.  —  5. 
—  Mohefran.  —  6.  Esquimaux.  —  7.  Greenlundiik.  —  8.  Creth 
lese.  —  111.  South  Ameiucan  Versions. 

!•  African  Versions.  —  Amharic  and  Tigrt,  or  vernacular  iongws 
of  Abyssinia.  —  The  version  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  antient  language 
of  Etiiiopia,  noticed  in  pp.  192 — 195.  bein^  confined  to  the  churchfs, 
and  understood  by  few  comparatively  besides  the  clergy,  M.  Asselin 
de  Cherville,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  was  mduced  to  undertake  a 
TersioD  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Amkaric^  the  royal  dialect  spokeu 
at  the  court  of  Gondar,  which  is  the  dialect  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Africa  bordering  on  tlie  equator,  and  through  which  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  is  maintained  between  the  natives  of  Abyssinia 
and  tlie  Arabians  and  Negroes  of  the  interior.  For  ten  years  M. 
Asselin  employed  an  intelligent  Ethiopian^  named  Abu  Ruroi,  (wlio 
Iiad  been  the  interpreter  of  Air.  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  teacher 
of  Sir  William  Jones  in  India),  on  this  important  work,  to  which  be 
devoted  two  entire  days  in  every  week.  In  order  to  ensure  correct- 
ness he  read  with  tliis  person  sfowly  and  widi  die  utmost  attention, 
every  verse  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the  Arabic  version,  which  lliey 
were  about  to  translate.  M.  Asselin  tlien  explained  to  him  all  those 
words,  which  were  either  abstruse,  difRcult,  or  foreign  to  the  Arabic, 
by  the  help  of  tlie  Hebrew  original,  the  Syriac  version,  or  the  Septu- 
agint,  and  also  of  some  commentaries,  ^ter  they  finished  the  trans- 
lation of  one  book,  they  collated  it  once  more  before  they  proceeded 
further.  This  version  was  purchased  for  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett ;  who  undertook  a  voyage  into 
Eg}^t  from  Malta,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  completing  the  pur- 
chase. The  printing  of  tlie  four  Gospels  in  Amharic  and  in  Ethiopic, 
in  two  separate  volumes  was  completed  in  1822,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  professor  of  Arabic  in  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge.  During  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  in  Egypt,  in  1819,  he 
employed  the  late  Air.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  had  hved  many  years 
in  Etiiiopia ;  and  who  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Grospels  into 
tlie  Tigre^  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  extensive  province  of  Tip^* 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  John  has  been  completed,  together  with  a 
version  of  the  Gospd  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  which  is  now  superseded 
by  the  more  accurate  entire  Amharic  version  of  M.  Asselin.    Tliesc 

^  In  Liidolph's  Grammatica  Lingue  Amharicee  (pp.54*  .'ST).),  there  isan  Ain3|a"c 
translation,  by  Abba  Gregorius,  of  tliirtcen  verses  ot'Ule  Wcventh  chapter  of  SiiD^ 
1  iikoH  Gospel. 
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tiiree  versions  are  now  in  the  possessioa  gf  the  British  'and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.^ 

2,  BuBom  Version.  — The  BuUoms  are  a  numerous  people  on  tlie 
western  coast  of  Africa,  among  whom  the  missionaries  sent  out  by 
iJie  Church  Missionary  Society,  laboured .  for  several  years.  Into 
tlie  language  of  this  people,  the  four  Gospels  and  tlie  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles,  have  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Nylander,*  a  dis- 
tingui^ed  labourer  in  the  service  of  that  Society.  The  Gospel  of 
Saint  Mattliew  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  I^  oreign 
BibleSociety  inl816.^ 

3.  Susoo  Version.  —  The  Susoos  are  also  a  numerous  tribe  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone ;  among  <vhom 
ibe  same  Society's  missionaries  laboured  for  several  years.  By  these 
missionaries  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  othet  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  witli  several  books  of  die  Old  Tes- 
tament, have  been  translated  into  die  Susoo  language.  But  tlieir 
lurther  benevolent  and  pious  labours  are  at  present  suspended  among 
the  Susoos  and  the  BuUoms,  by  tlie  revival  of  tlie  nefaiious  slave- 
trade  on  those  coasts. 

H.  AxEBiCAK  Versions.  —  Although  the  multiplicity  of  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  seemed  to  interpose 
an  insoperaWe  bar  to  the  labours  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who 
were  dearous  of  communicating  the  Scriptures  to  them ;  yet  this 
obstacle  has  been  diminished  by  the  discovery,  thaWso  close  an  affi- 
nity subsists  among  them,  that  a  young  unlettered  Indian  of  good  ca- 
pacity can  (it  is  said)  make  himself  master  of  them  all.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dialects  into  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Bible  has  been 


1.  The  Virginian  Bible  was  translated  by  die  Rev.  John  Elliot, 
K'ho  has  jiisdy  been  denominated  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  from  his 
unwearied  labours  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  diem. 
The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  New  England, 
ifi  1661,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1663.  The  entire  Bible  was  re- 
printed at  the  same  place  in  1685. 

2.  The  Delaware  language  is  spoken  tiirough  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  Into  this  language  part  of  the  Scriptures 
\^as  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabricius,  one  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Delaware  Indians,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
primed.^  In  1818,  the  three  Epistles  of  John  were  translated  into 
L'ip  Delaware  language  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dencke,  a  missionary  from 
il«3  United  Brethren  or  Moravians.    It  was  printed  at  the  expense  of 

'  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  1C9.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
m  tii»  Mediterranean,  pp.  197—213. 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nylander  has  also  rendered  an  additional  service  to  such  of  the 
Hunoms  as  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  by  translattni^  select  portions  of  the 
i.ituiffvof  the  Anglican  church  into  their  vernacular  language.  These  were  print- 
^  in  Soaom,  and  in  Roman  cliaracters  (that  people  having  no  characters  of  their 
Qvn),  in  1^16,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

3  Owetfs  Hist.  vol.  iU.  p.  12C. 

.  *  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of  Translations^  p.  09,  where  it  is  stated  that  another  mis- 
aonary,  Schmick,  ttttnslato4  a  portion  of  the  CrMpels  into  the  JdafUcan  language. 
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the  American  Bible  Society,  and  is  entitled  JVet  ^l'echmeawach^' 
sitschik  Bambilak  naga  ^eschiedumcksii  panna  Johannessa  Ntk- 
hangup,  Gisekitak  EUeniechsink  untschi  C.  F.  Dencke,  That  is 
The  Three  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Jokny  translated  kto  Ddavare 
Inffiiin,  by  C.  F.  Dencke  ;  New  York,  1818,  18mo. 

The  translation  is  printed  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  Engfch 
authorised  version  on  the  right.  As  copies  ol  this  Delaxvare  Indiau 
translation  are  not  common,  the  following  specimen  of  it  ftora  1  John 
iii.  1 — 4.  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Nechelencyachgickink  apionagan 

Pe»namook  !  elgiqui  penundelukquonk  Wetochwink  trdaoaltowo- 
ag^an,  wentschi  Itiwilchgiissiank  Gettanittowit  wdamemensemall. 
Guntscbi  matta  woach^sstwuneen  untachi  pemhakamixitiiik,  t)i 
pemhaliamixit  taku  wohaq^  Patamawossall. 

2.  Ehoalachgik  I  juque  metschi  ktelli  wundamemensiiieeD  Get* 
tanittowitink,  schuk  nesquo  majawii  elsijankstch.  Schuk  ktelli  ma- 
jawelendamenneen  nguttentsch  woachquake,  ktelUtseh  Unazineen, 
elinaxit,  ktelli tscb  newoaneen  elinaxit. 

3.  Woak  wemi  auwen  nechpauchsit  jun  nhakeuch8owoagall,kficbi^ 
chichgussitetsch,  necama  Patamawos  elgiqui  kechiechsid. 

4.  Auwen  metauchsit,  necama  ne  endchi  mikindank  matta  weltoq , 
woak  eli  machtauchsit  wuntschi  mikindamen  matta  wehoq\ 

3.  The  Psalms  and  Gospel  of  Saint  Jolm  were  translated  by  the 
exemplary  missiQnary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  into  the  Mm- 
Massachusett  dialect.  They  were  printed  at  Boston  m  New  England 
in  the  year  1709.* 

4.  The  Mohawk  language,  besides  the  tribe  from  whom  it  take^ 
its  name,  is  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  the  Tuscaroras,  and 
to  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  a  translation  was  made  of  the  Crospel  of  Matthew,  and  aL» 
of  several  cJiapters  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  ihJ^ 
language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  Some  portions  of  die  latu*^ 
were  printed  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  EDgV.s.i 
Liturgy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain  Brant)  in 
1787,  for  the  use  of  the  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at  JKingston  ivi 
Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  performed  in  their  nauve 
tongue,  by  a  missionary  supported  by  the  venerable  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  This  editioti  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  English  government.  To  these  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  added  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated  in  1804  by  Captain 
John  Norton,^  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  m  tapper  Canada- 
This  version  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreii^n 
Bible  Society,  and  its  accuracy  was,  shortly  after,  attested  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  by  tlie  interpreters  in  the  Indian  villages. 

1  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christiaiiity,  toI.  ii.  pp.  57,  58.  SeconJ 
Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiWe  Society.    Appendix,  p.  118. 

2  Capt.  Norton  waa  adopted  by  the  Confederacy  ofthe  Six  Nations,  in  17^^  ■"** 
m  1800  appointed  a  chief,  under  the  title  of  Teyouinhokurawen.  Hia  fsAsr  w»s  » 
Cherokee,  and  served  in  the  British  army. 

3  Owen  fe  History;  vol.  i.  pp.  I2»^rj&, 
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5.  The  New  Testament,  together  with  several  portions  of  die  Old 
Testament^  was  translated ,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen^ 
turvy  into  the  Mohegun  language,  by  the  Rev.  John  Serjeant,  sen., 
a  missionary  at  Stockbridge.  No  part  of  this  version  appears  to  have 
been  printed*. 

6.  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
was  made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  many  years 
since.  From  this  version  the  Gospel  of  John  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmeister,  and  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  in  1809. 
To  thid  wts  added,  in  1813,  a  translation  of  the  other  three  Gospels, 
wbich  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  superintendant  of  the  Laora« 
dor  mission,  the  ReV.  t).  F.  Bui^hardt,  who  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  dialect,  and  finished  his  revision  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  in  I8l2  :  and  id  the  year  1819  the  Act3 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  were  printed  in  the  same  dialect,  by 
the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (as  the  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been)  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude.^ 

7.  In  1759,  the  Greenlanders  received  from  the  Moravian  Bre- 
thr^,  a  translation  of  their  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  f  in  1799^ 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1822  a  new  translation  of 
the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Greenland  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

S.  Lastly,  the  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Creolese  for  the 
used  the  Christian  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India  isladds,  and  was 
pubfisbed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1781,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  In  1818,  the  Danish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Danish  West 
ladies.^ 

in.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese  ever  gave  any  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives  of  South  America,  who  were 
subjugated  by  them ;  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  are  recorded  b  the  page  of  history.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  some  of  tlie  ecclesiastics  and  mission- 
aries adopted  a  different  plan  from  that  pursued  by  their  predecessors, 
by  translating  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the 
country.  Benedict  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar,  vicar  of 
Mxteca  in  New  Spain,  translated  the  epistles  and  gospels  into  the 
dialect  spoken  in  that  province.     Didacus  de  S.  Maria,  another  Do- 

^  ^wn's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  630. 

2  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  460.  vol.  ii.  pp.  289.  359.  vol.  iii.  p.  483.  Sixteenth 
Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Izzxiii.  Izxxiv.    Seventeenth  Report,  p.  Ixxm. 

3  Cruitz's  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

4  Adler's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Part  IV.  p.  116.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  p.  1^7.  Besides  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  preceding  sections,  there 
ftre  many  interesting  circumstances  relative  to  the  history  of  translations  and 
trainlators,  which  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  to  be  detailed.  For  these, 
Uki  indeed  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  Uterary  history  of  the  Holy  Sciiptureg, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  James  Townley's  "  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, exhibiting  the  History  and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writings  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  century  ;  including  Biographical  Notices  of  Tranalalors  and 
other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars."    London,  1821 ,  in  3  volumes,  8vO. 
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minican,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico,  (who  died  in  1579,) 
was  the  author  of  ,a  translation  of  the  epistles  and  gospels  into  the 
Meaiam  tongue,  or  general  language  t)f  the  country.  'Die  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  other  fragnckents  of  the  Holj  ScripUires  were  trans- 
lated into  the  same  language  by  Louis  Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Francis> 
can  friar :  and  the  epistles  and  gospels,  appointed  to  be  read  for  the 
whole  year,  were  translated  into  the  idiom  of  the  Western  Lidians^ 
by  Arnold  a  Bassaccio,  also  a  Franciscan  friar :  but  the  dates  of  these 
latter  versions  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  entire  Bible  is  said 
to  have  been  translated  into  the  Brazilian  language  by  an  English 
minister,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  to  Recife,  when  they  acquired 
it  from  the  Portuguese.    This  version  has  never  been  printed.^ 

1  Townlej'i  lUnsUatioBB  of  BibUcaJl  Literatore,  vol.  iii.  pp-  46.  355.  note 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ojy  THE  CRITICAL  USE  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  RABBINICAL 
WRITINGS,   AND   THE   WORKS    OF   PROFANE   AUTHORS. 

I.  Ue  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  T'estament.  —  IL  The  Tal- 
mud;—  L  The  Misna.  —  2.  The  Gemara.  —  Jerusalem  aiid 
BfAyhnish  Talmuds.  —  III.  The  Writings  of  Philo-Judaus  and 
Jos&^hus,  — Account  of  them,  —  The  genuineness  of  Josephus^s 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  proved.  —  IV.  On  the 
Uit  of  the  Writings  of  Profane  Authors  for  the  Elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  consulting  die  Apocryphal 
vridngs,  and  also  the  works  of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  profane  authors 
who  have  written  in  the  Greek  language,  especially  those  of  Josephus 
and  Phik) ;  which  serve  not  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  force 
and  meaning  of  words,  but  also  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  to  eluci- 
date the  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  tlie  Jews,  which  are  either 
mentioned  or  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases, 
\^hkhbavB  been  noticed  in  a  former  page,^  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant; and  next  to  them  are  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testtmaat,  and  the  Talmud. 

L  The  Apocryphal  Books,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,'  are  the  productions  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  d)eir 
descendants.  They  are  all  curious,  and  some  of  them  extremely 
^uahle.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  just  rejection  of  these  books 
from  the  scriptural  canon  by  the  reformed  churches  has  occasioned 
the  oppofflte  extreme  of  an  endre  disregard  to  them  in  die  minds  of 
many  serious  and  studious  Christians.  As  a  collection  of  very  an- 
tient  Jewish  works,  anterior  to  Chi-istianity,  as  documents  of  histor)% 
^d  as  lessons  of  prudence  and  often  of  piety,  tlie  Greek  Apocr}*phal 
^ngs  are  highly  deserving  of  notice ;  but,  as  elucidaung  the  plira- 
^logy  of  the  New  Testament,  they  claim  the  frequent  perusal  of 
^iiolars,  and  especially  of  theological  students.  Kuinoel  has  applied 
these  books  to  the  illustratbn  of  die  New  Testament,  with  great  suc- 
^^i  m  his  Observationes  ad  JSI'ovum  Testamentum  ex  LUnis  Apo- 
^phis,  V.  r.,  Lipsiffi,  1794,  8vo. 

U.  The  Tai.mud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doctrine)  is  a 
^y  of  Jewish  Laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines  and  precepts 
relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Talmud  consists  of  two  general 
parts,  iriz.  The  Mistm  or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary. 
.  !•  The  Misna  (or  repetition  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a  collec- 
tioa  of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  expositions  of  scripture 
^®xts;  which,  they  pretend,  were  delivered  to  Moses  during  his 
abode  on  the  Mount,  and  transmitted  from  him,  through  Aaron, 
^feazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  prophets,  and  by  those  to  the  men  of  tlie 

^  See  pp.  157—1621.  wpr<K  2  See  Vol.  I,  Appeiito,  No.  V.  Sect.  I. 
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Great  SaiAedrin,  from  whom  tbejr  passed  in  succesaon  to  Simeoo 
(who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms),  Gamaliel,  aod  ultimately  to  Rab- 
bi Jehudafa,  surnanied  Hakkadosh  or  the  Holy.  By  him  this  ({igest 
of  oral  law  and  traditions  was  completed,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  after  tiie  labour  of  forty  years.  From  tliis  time  it 
has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  the  Jews,  from  generatioa  to 
generation  ;  and  in  many  cases  has  been  esteemed  beyond  the  writ- 
ten law  itself.  The  Misna  consists  of  sL\  books,  each  of  which  is 
entitled  ordevy  and  is  further  divided  into  many  treatises,  amountia; 
in  ail  to  sixty-three ;  tliese  agam  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  tlie 
chapters  are  further  subdivided  into  sections  or  aphorians.  Ttic 
best  edition  of  the  Misna,  miaccompanied  by  the  Gamara,  is  that  of 
Surenhusius,  in  6  vols,  folio,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1698 — 1703, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  the  Commentaries  of  Rabbi  Moses  da  Bar- 
tenora,  of  Maimonides,  and  of  various  Christian  writers.  Several 
treatises,  relative  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  have  been  published 
at  different  times,  by  learned  men,  among  which  we  may  pauliculariy 
notice  the  following  publications,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writing :  with 
a  preliminary  Preface,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Progress,  Au- 
thority, and  Usefulness  of  those  traditions ;  wherein  the  mystical 
Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  &c,  is  explained.  \^y  the 
Rev.  Peter  Stehelin,  F.  R.  S.]  London,  1742.    In  two  volumes  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  cariosity  ;  it  bears  a  very  high  price, 
\rbich  necessarily  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  Biblical  students.  But  mo^t  of  the 
information  which  it  contains  will  be  found  in 

(2.)  Modern  Judaism  ;  or  a  Brief  Account  of  tbe  Opinions^  Tra* 
ditious.  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Timeii.  By 
Johu  Allen.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  various  traditions,  &c.  received  and  adopted  by  the  modern  Jew?,  (that  is* 
by  those  wlio  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Jc^us  Christ,)  are  fullr 
and  perspicuously  treated  in  this  well««xecuted  vohEime,  which  iUustrates  varions 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  with  great  faoility. 

(3.)  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating;  to  the  Traditions  and  V^^ 
ges  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  Time. 
By  W.  Wotton,  D.  D.     London,  1718.     In  two  volumes  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  I.  contains  a  discourse  concerning  th*' 
nature,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a  table  of  all  its  titles,  with  sum- 
maries of  their  contents ;  a  discourse  on  the  recital  of  the  Shemm  (that  i«i  ^^ 
Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.,  so  called  from  the  first  word,  i.  e.  hcar)^  on  the  phyUcteriea,  ami 
on  the  Mezuzotk  or  schedules  fixed  on  gates  and  door  posts ;  togetner  with  a  col- 
lection of  texts  relative  to  the  observanoe  of  the  Babbath,  taken  eut  of  the  OUaii^ 
New  Testaments  and  Apocryplial  Books,  with  annotations  thereon.  VolQiBe  R 
contains  two  treatises  from  the  Misna,  in  Hebrew  and  English,  one  on  the  Sab- 
bath, entitled  Sfuibbalh ;  and  another,  entitled  Emviny  concerning  the  mixtarw 
practised  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  stren^thon  the  observalsoD  c< 
the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Wotton  has  given  copious  notes  to  boUi  those  treatises,  vbick 
Illustrate  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

2.  The  Gemaras  or  conimentarie.s  are  two-fold :  —  (I.)  The  Ot- 
mara  of  Jerusalem^  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Prideaux,  Buxtorf, 
Carpzov,  and  other  eminent  critics,  was  compiled  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera ;  though,  from  its  containing  several  bar- 
barous words  of  Gotliic  or  Vandalic  exti^action,  father  Morin  refers 
it  to  the  fiftli  century.     This  conunentary  is  but  little  esteemed  by 
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the  Jews.  (2.)  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  was  compiled  in  the  sixth 
cen{ui7,  and  is  filled  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  It  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  usually  read  and  con.- 
siaiitly  consulted  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  questions  of  difficulty.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  tliat  of  Berlin  and  Francfort,  in  Hebrew, 
io  12  volumes,  folio,  1715.  The  Jews  designate  these  commen- 
taries by  the  term  Gemara,  or  perfeciumy  because  they  consider  them 
as  an  explanation  of  the  whole  law,  to  which  no  further  additions 
can  be  made,  and  after  which  nothing  more  can  be  desired.  When 
the  Misna  or  text  and  the  conmientary  compiled  at  Jerusalem  ac- 
company each  other,  the  whole  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  and 
urhen  the  commentary  which  was  made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined,  it 
is  denominated  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  The  Talmud  was  collated 
for  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  :  and  as  the  pas- 
sagps  of  Scripture  were  taken  firom  manuscripts  in  existence  from 
the  second  to  the  sixth  century,  they  are  so  lar  authorities,  as  they 
show  what  were  the  readings  of  their  day.  These  various  readings, 
however,  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very  great  moment. 
Bauer  states  that  Fronmian  did  not  discover  more  than  fourteen  in 
the  Misna :  and  although  Dr.  Gill,  who  collated  the  Talmud  for  Dr. 
Kenmcott,  collected  about  a  thousand  instances,  yet  all  these  were  not 
^  stiictoess  various  lections.  The  Talmud,  therefore,  is  more  useful 
for  Ohistradng  nnanners  and  customs  noticed  in  the  Scriptures,  than 
for  the  assistance  it  can  afford  m  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  volume.* 

The  Rabbinical  writings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
their  emmerUaries  on  the  Old  Testament :  which  being  more  pro- 
perly noticed  in  a  subsequent  page,*  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  de- 
scribe them  more  particularly. 

As  all  these  Jewish  writings  are  botli  voluminous  and  scarce,  many 
learned  men  have  diligently  collected  from  them  tlie  most  material 
Passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  ttie  Scriptures ;  whose  labours  in  this 
important  department.we  are  now  briefly  to  enumerate. 

!•  Mellificium  Hebraicum,  sive  Observationes  ex  Ilebreeonim 
AQtiquiorum  monumentis  desumptte,  unde  plurima  cum  Vcteris,  tuni 
Noii  Testamenti,  loca  explicantur  vel  illustrantur.  Autore  Christo- 
phoro  Cartwrishto.  In  the  eiirhth  volume  of  the  Critici  Saeri,  ppu 
1271-1426.    «  * 

To  oor  learned  countryman  Cartwright  belongs  tho  honor  of  bcin^  tho  first  wlio 
applied  the  more  antient  writings  of  the  Jews  to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible.  He 
^'a«  followed  in  the  same  path  of  literature  by  Drusius.  whot^o  Pratcrita  sixt  Jin" 
mtationes  in  Totum  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  (4to.  Franequcrae,  1G12)  contain 
BiAny  valuable  iUostrations  of  the  New  Testament.    Some  additions  were  subse- 

*  Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  340—343.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  174.  Kenni- 
^%  Dissertatio  Generalis,  &  32 — 35.  Leusden,  Philologus  Hebrso-mlxtus.  pp. 
^  ft  stq.  In  pp.  95—06,  he  has  enumerated  the  principal  contents  of  the  Misna, 
°^  the  best  account  of  the  Miana  and  its  contents  is  given  by  Dr.  Wotton,  Dis- 
ffwpet,  vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  and  ii.  pp.  10—120.  —  See  also  Waehner's  Antiquitatcs 
Ebreorum,  vol.  i  pp.  256—340.  —  Pfeiffer,  op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  852—655.  De  Rossi, 
Jane  Lectlonee,  tom.  i.  Proleg.  canons  78—81 ;  and  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp. 
21—64.  Buddseus,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Historiam  PhilosophiiB  Ebrieorum,  pp.  ll(». 
<l  seq.  has  entered  most  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  Talmudical  and  Rab* 
binical  writings. 

>  See  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  II.  on  Jewish  Commentntdit. 
VOL.  II.  38 
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qiiently  nude  to  hu  work  by  Balthas&r  Scheidias,  whose  Prttitrit^  PrmUnXarum 
are  included  in  the  publication  of  Meu«chen,  noticed  in  No.  4.  infra. 

2.  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Lighlfoot,  D.  D.  Master  of  Ca- 
therine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman»  A.  M. 
London,  1822-23,  12  vols.  8vo. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Lifhtfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  Biblical  Stu- 
dent. Bj  his  deep  reaearclies  into  the  Rabbinical  writings,  he  haa  done  more  to 
illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  variow  cn^- 
tonis,  &c.  therein  alhided  to,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  than  any  other 
author  before  or  since.  Two  editions  of  this  learned  Divine's  works  ni-ere  pubfislini 
previously  to  that  now  under  consideration,  viz.  1.  The  English  edition  of  Dr.  G. 
Bright,  in  two  folio  volumes,  London.  I(ki4,  and,  2.  A  Latin  edition,  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  2  vols,  folio,  1686,  entitled  Joannis  Ligbtfooti  Opera  omnia,  and  a^aiu 
at  Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintended  by  the  celebrated 
critic,  Leusden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  from  the  English  oae.  th« 
English  parts  being  transfated  into  Latin :  the  third  volume  in  Leuadeu's  edition 
is  composed  chiefly  of  several  pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  left  unfinished,  but 
which  were  too  valuable  to  be  altogetJier  omitted.  They  were  commiiuicated  I'j 
Mr.  Str]>pe,  who  in  1700  published  '  Som^  gcnuimn  remains  of  the  Late  pious  and 
learned  John  Ughtfaot,  D.  D.'  in  8vo.  In  preparing  his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman 
has  adopted  for  his  basis  the  London  edition  of  IGr^l,  and  Strype's  suppleineiitJ 
volume,  incorporating  the  additional  matter  in  Lcusden's  edition :  and.  by  inde- 
fatigable researches,  he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  some  pieces  of  Lightfoot  * 
which  were  never  before  publislied.  New  Indexes  and  other  facilities  of  retcrcnee 
are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  tliis  edition.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  iii>.t 
they  are  neatly  and  correcUy  printed,  and  from  their  reasonable  price,  demand  i 
place  in  everv  biblical  library.  In  order  to  complete  Dr.  Lightfoot 's  Hont  lit- 
hraiea  et  Talmudie<By  or  Hebrew  and  Talmud iail  Ejercitati&nson  the  JS'ew  Ifst.*- 
meiUy  which  proceed  no  further  than  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  Christu..i 
Schoetgenius  publislied. 

3.  Hor®  Ilebraicse  et  Talnnidica;  in  Umversum  Novum  Tc^ta- 
mentum,  quibus  Horse  Jo.  Ligbtfooti  in  libris  historicis  supplentur, 
epistolte  et  ajiocalypsis  eodem  modo  illustrantur.  Dresdse,  1733.  In 
two  volumes  4to. 

In  this  elaborate  work  Schoetgenius  passes  over  the  same  books  on  which  Dr. 
Lightfoot  had  treated,  as  a  supplement,  witliout  touching  the  topics  already  pro- 
duced in  the  EngUsh  work  ;  and  then  continues  the  latter  to  the  end  of  tlie  iVew 
Testament.    Copies,  in  good  condition,  generally  sell  from  two  to  three  guiaeaii 

4.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Autiquitatibus  Hebnro- 
rum  illustratum,  a  Johanne  Gerhardo  Meuschenio.  Lipsiie,  1730, 4lo. 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius,  Rhenferd.  Scheidius.  and 
others  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament  fi-oiu 
the  Jewish  writings. 

Different  commentators  have  drawn  largely  from  these  sources  in 
their  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  particularly  Ainsworth  on  tlie  Penta- 
teuch, Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  tlieir  entire  comments  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, Welstein  in  his  critical  edition  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and 
Koppe  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  who  in  his  Notes  ha? 
abridged  the  works  of  all  former  writers  on  this  topic. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  tlie  assistance  to  be  derived  from  liic 
Jewish  writings,  we  must  take  care  not  to  compare  the  expressions 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  too  strictly  with  ilie  Talmudtcal  aiid 
Cabbalistical  modes  of  speaking ;  as  such  comparisons,  when  car- 
ried too  far,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Even  our  illustrious  Lightfoot  is  said  not  to  be  free  fron^ 
error  in  this  respect :  and  Dr.  Gill  has  frequently  incumbered  his 
Commentary  with  Rabbinical  quotations.  The  best  and  safest  rule, 
perhaps,  by  which  to  regulate  our  references  to  the  Jewish  writer? 
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thoBsehes^  as  well  as  those  who  have  made  collections  from  theu* 
works,  is  tne  following  precept  delivered  by  Emesti :  —  TVe  are  to 
seek  for  hdp,  says  he,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; thai  isy  where  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues 
affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  an  easy  sense^  and  one  that  corre^ 
sponds  with  the  context.  The  same  distinguished  scholar  has  further 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  universal  application,  that  our  principal 
information  b  to  be  sought  from  the  Jewish  wintings,  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  their  sacred  rites,  forms  of  teaching  and  speaking ;  es- 
peciaOy  in  the  episde  to  the  Romans,  which  evidently  shows  its  author 
to  have  been  educated  under  (Jamaliel.^ 

Some  very  important  hints,  on  the  utility  of  Jewish  and  Rabbi- 
nical literature  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  occur  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blomfield's  discourse,  entitled  A  Reference  to  Jewish 
Tradition  necessary  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  JVeu?  Testament, 
London,  1817,  8vo. 

ill.  More  valuable  m  every  respect  than  the  Talmudical  and  Rab- 
iMnical  Writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two  learned  Jews,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  which  reflect  so  much  light  on  tlie  manners,  customs,  and 
opiaions  of  their  countrymen,  as  to  demand  a  distinct  notice. 

I-  Philo,  sumamed  Judsus  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
several  other  persons  of  tlie  same  name,^  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
descended  from  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  family,  and  pre-eminent 
amoDghis  contemporaries  for  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom. 
He  was  certainly  born  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the 
precise  date  has  not  been  determined  ;  some  writers  placing  his  birth 
twenty,  ami  others  thirty  years  before  tliat  event.  The  latter  opinion 
appears  to  be  the  best  supported ;  consequently  Philo  was  about 
sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  deadi  of  our  Redeemer,  and  he 
lived  for  some  years  afterwards.  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testamentj 
which  he  read  probably  in  the  Septuagint  version,  being  an  Helle- 
nistic Jew,  unacquainted  (it  is  supposed)  witli  the  Hebrew,  and  writ- 
ing b  the  Greek  language.  Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined 
that  be  was  a  Christian,  but  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation  :  for 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  tliat  Philo  ever  visited  Judsa,  or  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  important  events  which  were  there  taking 
place.  Indeed,  as  the  Gospel  was  not  extensively  and  openly  pro- 
mulgated out  of  Judaea,  until  ten  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ)  and  as  there  is  not  the  most  distant  iJlusion  to  him,  —  much 
less  mention  of  him,  —  made  in  the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  this  distinguished  person  was  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
The  striking  coincidences  of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  phra- 
seol<^,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  with  the  language  of 

1  Emesti,  Instit.  Interp.  Nov!  Testainenti,  p.  274.  In  the  .5tli  vol.  of  Velthusen*s, 
Kniiioers,  and  Ruperti'fl  Commentationes  Theologies  (pp.  117—197.)  there  is  a 
Qaefnl  diitertation  by  M.  Weise,  De  more  domini  acceptos  a  magistrie  Judaicia  lo- 
Tiendi  ac  diaserendi  modos  scienter  emendandi. 

2  Fabrieittfi  and  his  editor,  Professor  Harles,  have  ffiven  notices  of  forty-ttven 
persons  of  the  name  of  Philo.    Bibliotheca  Grieca,  vol.  iv.  pp.  750 — 754. 
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Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Jo^  in  the  New  Testament,  are  satis&ctDrily 
accounted  for,  by  his  being  deeply  versed  in  the  Septuagint  (or  Alex- 
andrian Greek)  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  those 
Apostles  were  also  intimately  acquainted.  The  ^vritings  of  Philo  ex- 
Iiibit  many  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  serve  to  show 
how  the  text  then  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew,  <Mr,  at  least,  in  tbe 
Septuagint  version:  and  although  they  contain  many  fanciful  and 
mystical  comments  on  the  Old  Testament,  yet  they  abound  with  just 
sentiments  eloquently  expressed,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  tbe 
primitive  Christian  Church ;  and  his  sentiments  concerning  the  lo- 
gos, or  word,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle 
Jchn^  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opmion  of  some  eminent  men  that 
he  was  a  Chrisuan.^  In  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  meet  with  accounts 
of  many  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  of  their  opinions,  especially  soch  as 
were  derived  from  the  oriental  philosophy ;  and  of  facts  particularly 
relating  to  their  state  under  the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  throw  great  light  on  many  passages  of  the  sacred  writiDgs.^ 
The  following  are  the  two  best  and  indeed  only  eligible  editions  of 
Philo's  works,  exclusive  of  various  detached  pieces  which  have  been 
printed  at  different  times  and  places. 

1.  Philonis  Judaei,  quae  reperiri  potuenint,  omnia.  Textum  cam 
MSS.  contulit,  quamplurima  e  codd.  Vaticano,  Mediceo,  et  Bodlei- 
ano,  scriptoribus  item  vetustis,  necnon  catenis  Graecis  ineditis,  ad- 
jeeit,  interpretationemque  eraendavit,  universa  notis  et  obsenratiooi- 
bus  illustravit  Thomas  Mangey,  S.  T.  P.  Canonicas  Dunelmeans. 
Folio,  2  vols.  Londini,  1742. 

This  IB  a  noble  edition,  equally  creditable  to  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangey. 
and  to  the  printer,  the  late  celebrated  William  Bowyer.  Dr.  M.  reviaed  the  worb 
of  Pliilo,  which  he  collated  with  thirteen  manaacripts,  and  corrected  the  Latin  ver- 
■ion  of  them,  which  had  been  mode  by  Sigismund  Geseniua,  Morelli,  and  others 
The  different  treatises  are  arranged  in  a  much  better  order  than  that  which  ap- 
pears in  preceding  editions,  and  many  obecore  and  difficult  pasaagw  are  excellently 
corrected  and  illustrated. 

2.  Pliilonis  Judcei  Opera  omnia,  Greece  et  Latine,  ad  editionem 
Th.  Mangey,  collatis  aliquot  MSS.  Edenda  curavit  Aug.  Frider. 
Pfeiffer.  8vo.  vols- 1— V.  Erlangae,  1785—1792. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mangey  is  adopted  in  this  valuable  edition,  which  has,  unfor- 
tunately, never  been  completed.  Pfeiflbr  collated  throe  Bavarian  manuacript^. 
and  retained  only  such  of  Mangcy's  notes  as  contain  either  some  new  information, 
or  some  emendation  of  the  text ;  to  which  he  added  observations  of  liis  own,chieflj 
settling  the  various  lections. 

As  the  preceding  editions  of  Philo's  works  are  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  the  chief  passages  of  his  writings  which  materially  iDustraie 

1  The  late  Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  the  passages  of  Philo  concerning  the  Logos 
in  his  work  entitled  '  The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judteus  concerning  the  Am  or 
Word  of  God  ;  together  with  lar^e  extracts  from  his  writings,  compared  with  the 
Scriptures  on  many  other  particmar  and  essential  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.' (dvo.  London,  1797.)  As  this  volmne  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  th^ 
reader  will  find  the  most  material  passages  of  Philo's  writin^rs,  selected  and  £uth- 
iitlly  translated  m  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  s  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah. 
vol.  i.  pp.  420 — 445.  —  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  given  thirty-Jive  instances  of  the  partici]- 
lar  terms  and  doctrines  found  in  Philo's  works,  with  paraHtl  passages  from  the  New 
Testament,in  his  Commentary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Samt  John's  Crtispel 

8  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grwca,  k  Horles,  vol.  iv.  pp.  720—750.  Dr.  Grey's  0»- 
neetion  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  268—302.  I^.  Smith  < 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  417,  418. 
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the  New  Testament,  have  been  selected  and  applied  in  the  following 
very  Fakiable  publications. 

1.  Job.  Benedicti  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  S.  Pauli  Epistolam 
ad  Hebrsos  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Prffifixa  sunt  Philoniana  Pro- 
legomena, in  quibus  de  non  adeo  contemnenda  Philonis  eruditione 
Hebraica,  de  convenientia  stili  Philonis  cum  illo  D.  Pauli  in  Episto- 
)a  ad  HebrtBos,  et  de  aliis  nonnulUs  varii  argument!  exponitur. 
Helmstadii,  1750,  Bvo. 

2.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Stricturee  Theologies  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.  Adspersi  subinde  sunt  fiores  Philoniani.  Helmstadii, 
1758,  Svo. 

Thi«  is  the  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpzov's  ObserTations  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  they  originally  appeared  in  detached  portions,  at  Helm- 
niult,  in  quarto,  between  the  years  1752  and  1756. 

3.  Christophori  Frederici  Loesneri  Obs^vationes  ad  Novum  Te»- 
tamentum  e  Philone  Alexandrino.  8vo.  Lipsiee,  1777. 

This  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesner's,  entitled  Lectionum  Pkilih 
luoMnnR  Specimen,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1758.  The  force  and  meaninvof 
words  are  particularly  illustrated,  togetlier  with  points  of  antiquity  and  the  read- 
ings of  Phiio's  text.  The  li^ht  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  the  writings 
of  Philo,  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Loesner ;  to  complete  whose  work  there 
should  be  added  Adofmi  Frid.  KuhUi  Spieilegium  Loesneri  ObservoHonuvi  ad  JV*« 
T.  e  Philone  Alexandrino.  Sorau,  1783,  4to.  j  2d  Edit.  Pforte,  1785,  8vo.  Tha 
ucond  is  the  best  edition. 

2.  Flavius  Josephus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  of  royal 
descent,  and  was  bom  a.  d.  37  :  he  was  alive  in  a.  d.  96,  but  it  is 
not  kDovn  when  he  died.  He  received  a  liberal  education  among 
the  Pharisees,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  his 
taints  to  great  advantage.^  On  his  return  to  Judsa,  he  commanded 
the  garrison  appomted  to  defend  Jotapata  against  the  forces  of  Vespa* 
siaDy  which  he  bravely  maintained  during  forty-seven  days.  Josephus 
being  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  was  received  into  his 
favour ;  and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  Titus,  whoni  he  accompa* 
med  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  capture  of  which  he  obtained 
die  sacred  books  and  many  favours  for  his  countrymen.  When  Ves- 
pasian ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  gave  Josephus  a  palace,i 
together  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Judsa.  Titus  conferred  additional  favours  upon  him,  and  Jose- 
phus out  of  gratitude  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  The  writings  of 
Josephus  consist  of,  1.  Seven  books,  relating  the  fVar  of  the  Jews 
gainst  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  hiatory  was  undertaken  at  the  com* 
niand  of  Vespasian,  and  was  written  first  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards 
in  Greek :  and  so  highly  was  the  emperor  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
audienticated  it  by  putting  his  signature  to  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be 
preserved  in  one  of  the  public  libraries ;  2.  Of  the  Jewish  Antiqui^ 
^,  m  twenty  books,  comprising  the  period  from  the  origin  of  the 
X*wld  to  the  twelfth  year  of  die  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  66.),  when  the 
Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans ;  3.  An  account  of  his  own 
J^t;  and  4.  Two  Books  vindicating  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jewish 

^  It  is  highly  probable  that  Josephus  was  the  companion  of  Saint  Paul  in  lli& 
Voyage  to  Rome,  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  See  Dr.  Gray's  Connection  of  Sacred 
»nd  Profane  I^iterature,  vol.  i.  pp.  357— 3f>8. 
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JSTation  against  Apion  and  others.  The  writings  fA  Josephus  contaio 
accounts  of  many  Jewish  customs  and  opinions,  and  of  the  different 
sects  that  obtained  among  his  countrymen;  which  very  materially 
contribute  to  llie  iUustration  of  die  Scriptures.  Particularly,  they 
contain  many  facts  relative  to  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  Jews 
about  the  time  of  Christ :  which  being  supposed,  alluded  to,  or  men- 
tioned in  various  passages  of  tlie  New  Testament,  enable  us  fully  to 
enter  into  tlie  meaning  of  those  passages.^  His  accurate  and  minute 
detail  of  many  of  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  tlie  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  afbrds  us 
tlie  means  of  perceiving  die  accomplishment  of  many  of  our  Saviouf 's 
predictions,  especially  of  his  circumstantial  prophecy  respecdi^  the 
utter  subversion  of  tlie  Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  religion.  The  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  an  undesigned  testi- 
mony, which  cannot  be  suspected  of  fraud  or  partiality.  The  modem 
Jews  have  dbcovered  this,  and  therefore  a  writer,  who  is  tlie  princi- 
pal ornament  of  their  nation  since  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  is  dow 
not  only  neglected,  but  despised  ;  and  is  superseded  among  the  Jews 
by  a  forged  history,  composed  by  an  author  who  lived  more  dian 
eight  centuries  after  the  dme  of  Josephus,  and  who  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Josippon,  or  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  The  plagiarisms  and 
falsehoods  of  this  pseudo-Josephus  have  been  detected  and  exposed 
by  Gagnier,  Basnage,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

IVricliaelis  particularly  recommends  a  diligent  study  of  the  works 
of  Josephus,  from  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  antiquities,  as  affi>rding  the  very  best  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  ?  and  Morus*  observes  that  the  Jewish  historian  is 
more  valuable  in  illustrating  the  histories  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  for  elucidating  its  style.  Our  numerous  references  to  liis 
works  in  the  third,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work, 
sufficiendy  attest  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  diligent  examination 
of  them.*    Josephus  is  justly  admired  for  his  lively  and  animated 

1  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  religton  of  the 
Jews,  there  is  a  remarkal>le  agreement  between  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Josephus  ;  who  had  in  person  beheld  that  sacred  edifice,  and  was  himself  an 
eye-witness  of  the  solemn  rites  performed  tliere.  Hence  it  ia  obvious,  that  bL« 
statements  are  unquestioitably  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unsupported  asser- 
tions of  the  Talmudists,  who  did  not  flourish  until  long  afler  the  subversion  of  the 
city  and  temple,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  polity,  both  sacred  and  ciiil.  A  smgle 
instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  iUnstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  renuirk.  The  Tabnudical  writers  aiErm  that  the  priests  only  kille<i 
the  paschal  lambs  ;  but  Josephus  (whose  testimony  is  coniinned  by  Philo)  relates 
that  it  was  lawful  for  the  master  of  every  fiimily  to  do  it,  without  tne  intervention 
•  of  any  priest ;  and  they  further  relate  iiaX  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  there  «-ere 
80  many  &miUes  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  -the  priests  to  kill 
the  paschal  lamb  £)r  every  family.  In  the  New  Testament  we  read  that  Je^o^ 
Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  a  private  house,  that  the  passover  might  bo  prep«r<^ 
by  its  possessor  and  by  them,  without  the  presence  of  any  priest,  or  previoa^y 
taking  the  lamb  to  the  temple.  As  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus  are  cor- 
roborated by  the  relation  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  undoubtedly  correct 

8  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  vi.  Lardner's  Works,  ^^90.  vol.  vii.  pp.  168-"187  J 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  560—574. 

3  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  33d— ^1. 

t  ^Jf'V?*^*'  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti  Acroases  Academicss,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^^^ 

»  l>r.  Orv  has  Ulustrated,  at  length,  the  beneat  to  be  derived  from  the  writings 
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style,  die  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions,  the  exactDess  of  his 
descriptions,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations,  on  which 
accounts  he  has  been  termed  the  Livy  of  the  Greek  authors.  Though 
a  strict  Pharisee,  he  has  borne  such  a  noble  testimony  to  the  spodess 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered  and  called  him  a 
Christian  writer.  Mr.  Wliiston  and  some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Jewish  Christian,  while 
others  have  affirmed  that  the  passage  in  his  Jewish. antiquities,  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  is  an  interpolation.  The  passage  in  question  is 
as  ibUows : 

"  JVbir  there  was  about  this  time  Jestis,  a  wise  mrtn,  if  it  be  latrful 
to  call  hint  a  man :  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew 
ocer  to  him  many  of  the  Jeivs,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
man  was  llie  Christ.  And  when  Pilate  at  the  instigation  of  the  prin- 
ciptd  men  among  1/5,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had 
loved  him  from  the  first,  did  not  cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  ap^ 
peared  to  them  alive  again  on  the  third  day  ;  the  ditine  prophets  hav- 
ing foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  toonderful  things  concerning 
him.  And  the  tribe  of  the  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists  to 
this  tim."^ 

This  passage  has  already  been  given  in  page  196.  of  the  preceding 
V^ume,  as  a  collateral  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
history :  it  is  repeated  in  tliis  place,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
conveniently  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination.  The  genu- 
ineness and  credibility  of  tliis  testimony  have  been  questioned,  on  the 
STound  that  it  is  too  favourable,  to  be  giveri  by  a  Jew  to  Christ ;  and 
that,  if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  die  Christ  or  expected 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him,  in  which 
case  he  w^ould  not  have  despatched  die  miraculous  history  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World  m  one  short  paragraph.  When,  however,  the 
evidence  on  bodi  sides  is  fairly  weighed,  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
found  to  preponderate  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  testimony  of  Josephus  :  for 

1.  //  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus's  works,  which  are  now 
<?xtant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript:  in  a  Hebrew  translation  pre- 
^rvcd  in  the  Vatican  Library,*  and  in  an  Arabic  Version  preserved 
^J  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus. 

2.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
^ozomen,  Cassiodonis,  Nicephorus,  and  by  many  others,  all  of  whom 
had  indisputably  seen  various  manuscripts,  and  of  considerable  an-  ' 
^iquity. 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist ,9  but 
'ilso  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  —  "^wawMs"  (he  says) 
*' assembled  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin^  and  brought  before  it  Jjsmes  the 

^•f  Joflephos,  in  the  iUustration  of  the  Scriptures.  See  his  Connection  between 
Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  yol.  i.  pp.  303—330. 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iii.  $  3. 

S  Baronius  (Annates  Eccleaiastici,  ad  annum  134)  relates  that  the  passage  in  this 
^ebrew  tranalaiion  of  Josephus  was  marked  with  an  obelus,  which  could  only  have 
wn  done  by  a  Jew.  3  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  v.  J  2. 
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Brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  with  some  gtherSf  whom  he  dd^ 
rered  over  to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the  /air."*  This  passage,  the 
authenticitj  of  whicli  has  never  been  disputed  or  suspected,  contains 
an  evident  reference  to  what  had  already  been  related  conceminf 
Christ :  for  why  else  should  he  describe  James,  —  a  man,  of  himself 
but  little  known,  —  as  the  brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  Jesus  before  ? 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  has  discussed  with 
auch  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period,  —  mentioned  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Theudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  brother 
of  Christ,  —  should  have  preserved  the  profoundest  silence  concern- 
ing Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time  so  celebrated  among  the 
Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  two  of  whose  historians  (Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus)  have  distinctly  taken  notice  of  him.  But,  in  all 
the  writings  of  Josephus,  not  a  hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  the 
testimony  in  question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or  coald 
be  forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other  earher  wri- 
ter. Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
Christianity ;  for  both  Josephus  and  his  works  were  so  well  received 
among  the  Romans,  that  he  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted 
into  the  imperial  library  ;  the  Romans  may  further  be  considered  a> 
the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  his  text :  and  the  Jews,  we  may  bt- 
assured,  would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  opposers  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages  :  their  silence  therefore  coik 
cerning  such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  tlie  passage  is  not  a 
forgery.  Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  needing  any 
fraud  to  support  it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  its  in- 
terest, than  a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  tills  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Josephus^s 
testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which  the  foDowiog 
are  the  principal : 

Objection  1.  This  passage  tros  not  cited  by  any  early  Christians 
before  Eusebius,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,  or  Origcn ;  nor  is  it  cited  by  Chrysostom  or  Photius,  wJio  Uval 
after  his  time. 

Answek.  —  There  is  no  strength  in  this  negative  argument  against  EoieiiiQSr 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  antient  fathers.  The  fathers  did  not  cite  the  testi' 
mony  of  Josephus,  1.  either  because  they  had  no  copies  of  his  works  ;  or  2.  be- 
cause Ms  testimony  was  ft>reign  to  the  design  which  they  had  in  writing  ;  which 
was,  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  out  of  the  Old  Testameot. 
and  consequently  they  had  no  need  of  other  evidence ;  or  3.  because  on  account  of 
this  very  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephus  was  disregarded  by  the  Jews  then* 
selves.9 

Objection  2.   The  passage  in  question  interrupts  the  order  ^  tk 
narration,  and  is  unlike  the  style  of  Josephus. 
Answer.  —  It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  historian's  n8rrstiv«< 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  viii.  ^al.  ix.)  ^1. 

*  The  above  refuted  objection  is  examined  in  detail  by  Professor  Vemet,  in  his 
Traits  de  la  Vdritc  do  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  16&— 321. 
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the  Older  of  iriiidi  it  does  nU  disturb.    It  is  Introdneed  under  tkft  attioie  of  Pikte, 

tad  connected  with  two  circunxBtances,  which  occasioned  disturbances ;  and  was 
oof  tbe  {Kitting  of  Jesus  to  death,  and  Uie  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
aiier  JiijD,  dsclaring  his  resurrection,  another  verr  considerable  circumstance, 
vliich  eraated  very  great  disturbances  P  And  though  Josephus  does  not  say  this 
in  express  terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with  the  two  causes  ofcom* 
motion,  by  giving  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  Asus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was 
crueified  at  the  mstigation  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would 
Kircely  have  been  decent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  following 
riew  of  the  connection  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration  will  confirm  and 
illoatrete  the  preceding  remarks. 

In  his  Jewish  Antiquities  (Book  rviii.  c.  i.)  he  relates,  it,  the  first  section,  that 
Pilate  introduced  Ciesar*s  images  into  Jerusalem,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
measore  producing  a  tumult,  he  commanded  them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Ciesarea. 
lo  the  asQond  section,  he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate's  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of 
viter  to  Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defirayed  out  of  the  sacred  money  : 
this  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  was  slain.  In  tne 
third  section  he  relates  that,  about  the  same  time  Pilate  crucified  Jesus,  who  was 
called  Christ,  a  wise  and  holy  man :  and  ($  4.)  about  the  same  time  also,  ho  adds, 
uother  nd  calamity  put  the  Jews  into  disorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrate 
after  he  had  given  an  account  of  a  most  flagitious  crime  whicn  was  perpetrated  at 
Jiome  in  the  temple  of  Isis:  and  after  detailing  all  its  circumstances  he  proceeds 
($•)■)  agreeably  to  hie  promise,  to  describe  the  exj^ulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
by  the  enperor  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the  villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their 
eoontiTnien.  Such  is  the  connection  of  the  whole  chapter  t  and  when  it  isVfairly 
considered,  we  may  eafelv  challenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under 
considention  mterrupts  the  order  of  the  narration:  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  taken 
«it,  that  connection  u  irrecoverably  broken.  Il  is  manifest,  that  Josephus  relates 
eventa  m  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that  they  are  connected  together 
oB^^the  time  when  they  took  place. 

WkhiQ^ard  to  the  objection  that  the  passage  in  question  is  unlike  the  style  of 
^phoa,  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  but  expressive  language  of  Huet, 
wtmtggis  not  vuyre  Wee  another  than  is  the  style  of  this  passage  to  the  ^e* 
'^^sOfUef  his  writings.  Objections  from  style  are  often  fanciful :  and  Daubuz 
^  ivoved,  by  actual  coUation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of 
Joaephos  in  other  parts  of  his  works.^   This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the  groimd. 

Obibction  3.  —  The  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus  could 
^possibly  have  been  recorded  by  him :  for  he  was  not  only  a  Jew^  but 
aUo  rigidly  attached  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  erpressions  are  not 
ikst  if  a  /(5»,  but  of  a  Christian. 

A.tgwEft.  —  Josephus  was  not  so  addicted  to  his  own  religion  as  to  approve  the 
candoet  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  Christ  and  liis  doctrine.  From  the 
moderation  which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  may  justly 
^  in&rred,  that  the  fonatic  fury,  which  the  chief  men  of  his  nation  exercised  against 
^^,  could  not  but  have  been  displeasing  to  him.  He  has  rendered  that  attesta* 
tioQ  to  the  innocence,  sanctity,  and  miracles  of  Christ,  which  tlie  fidelity  of  his- 
*>07  required :  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  was  necessitated  to  renounce  on  this 
arcotmt  the  religion  of  his  &thers.  Either  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
ikt  their  Messuh  would  be  a  victosious  and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indiffer- 
l^ce  so  prevalent  in  many  towards  controverted  questions,  might  have  been  suf- 
bcient  to  prevent  him  from  renouncing  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edii* 
^^*^)aad  embracittff  a  new  one,  the  profession  of  which  was  attended  with  danger : 
or  else,  he  might  tiiink  himself  at  liberty  to  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  as  the 
"^  God  was  worshipped  in  both  systems  of  religion.  On  either  of  these  sup^ 
P<>*i^oiis,  Josephus  mignt  have  written  every  thing  which  this  testimony  contains  ', 
*•  win  be  evident  f^om  the  followinff  critical  examination  of  the  passage. 

'^  expreasioa,  —  *^if  it  ie  lawful  to  call  him  a  man"  does  not  imply  that  Jo- 
•ephos  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extraordinary  man,  one  whose  wis- 
dom and  works  had  raised  him  above  the  common  condition  of  humanity.  He 
fgprcsents  him  aa  having  ^  performed  many  leonderful  works."    In  this  there  is 

1  See  Daubuz,  Pro  Testimonio  Joseph!  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan.  Fabrum  et 
tl'uM,  (dvo.  Load.  1706,)  pp.  128—205.  The  whole  of  this  Dissertation  is  reprinted 
^the  sad  of  ^  second  volume  of  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus's  works.  Mr. 
^'^^luiten  has  abridged  the  collation  of  Daubuz  in  Dissertation  I.  pp.  r. — ^vii.  prefix* 
td  to  his  tsinsIatioD  of  the  Jewish  historian,  folio,  London,  1787. 
VOL.  n.  39 
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ft<ythi]i^  flingukr,  for  the  Jews  IhemaelTes,  lus  coniem^onriea,  aeknovlBdge  Uial 
he  wrought  many  mifi^hty  works.  CTompare  Matt.  ziii.  54.  ixv.  2.,  &c.  tod  the 
pandlel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels.  Josephus  further  says,  that  <*ie  rat  t 
teacher  of  such  men  as  gladly  received  tKe  truth  with  pleasure,**  —  both  because 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  were  such  as  Josephus  approred}  and  altobecaoMs 
the  disciples  of  Christ  were  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  dis- 
cerning It.  *'  He  drew  over  to  him  maniff  both  Jews  and  GentUes*'  How  trie 
this  was,  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show.  The  phmc, 
«*  This  man  vas  the  Christ;*  —  or  rather, "  Christ  was  this  man'*  (Ji  Xf«r»*  -fw?*'. 
-^  by  no  means  intimates  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  only  that  he  was  thv 
person  called  Christ  both  by  the  Christians  and  Romans ;  just  as  if  we  sbouki  nr. 
**  this  was  the  same  man  as  he  named  Christ.**  Zpi^vs  is  not  a  doctrmsl  name,  but 
a  proper  name.  Jesus  was  a  conmion  name,  and  would  not  have  sufficienth  point* 
ed  out  the  person  intended  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name,  by  which  he 
was  known  to  them  was  Chrestus^  or  Christus,  as  we  read  in  Snetonhis  and  Taci- 
tus >  and  if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  Tacitus  had  read  Josephus.  he 
most  probably  took  this  very  name  firom  the  Jewish  historian.  With  regard  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  prophecies  referring  to  him,  Josephus  nther 
speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Cnristians,  than  his  own  private  opinion :  or  else 
he  thought  that  Christ  had  appeared  after  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  bad 
foretold  this  event,  — -  a  point  which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he^had  been  coansteDt, 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readily  be  ima- 
gined, that  there  might  be  many  circumstances  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  proselyte ; 
nor  is  it  either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in  their  religious  concerns, 
should  contradict  themselves,  and  witlistand  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  our  own  times,  no  one  has  spoken  in  hiffber  terms  concernio^ 
Christ,  than  M.  Rousseau  ;  who  nevertheless,  not  only-  innis  other  writing.  h«l 
also  in  the  very  work  that  contains  the  very  eloquent  oulogium  alluded  to,  inveighs 
against  Christianity  with  acrimony  and  rancour.  ^ 

The  whole  ol  the  evidence  concerning  tlie  much  Htipted  passage 
of  Josephus  is  now  before  the  reader ;  wIk),  oq  considering  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  will  doubtless  agree  with  tlie  writer  of  these  passages,  to 
it  IS  GENUINE,  and  consequently  affords  a  iioble  testimony  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  tlie  facts  related  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  foUowing  are  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  this  illustrious 
Jewish  historian. 

1.  Flavii  Josephi  Opera,  quoB  reperiri  potoenint,  omiiia.  Ad  codi- 
ces fere  omnes,  cum  impresses  turn  manuscriptos,  diligenter  receu- 
auit,  nova  versione  donavit,  et  notis  illustravit  Johannes  Hudsonos. 
Oxonii,  e  Theatre  Sheldoniano,  1720,  2  vols,  folio. 

Those  distinguished  bibliographers,  Fabricius,  Harwood,  Harks,  and  Obeilhflr. 
are  unanimous  in  their  commendations  of  this  elegant  and  most  valuable  edition. 
The  learned  editor  Dr.  Hudson  died  the  year  before  its  publication,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, not  till  he  had  acquired  almost  every  thing  requisite  for  a  perfect  edition  of 
nis  author.  "  He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  manuscript  and  edjuou. 
The  correctness  of  the  Greek  text,  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  annotations,  liw 
utility  of  theindezes,  and  the  consummate  Knowledge  which  is  evinced  of  the  btf- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  the  time,  render  this  work  deserving  of  every  thing  said  iu 
commendation  of  it.  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  ^nA  dear,  as  well  ts 
magnificent."    Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

,VApp;';^^  ^  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp.  xl^- 
f}^'  ^^'^'  ®^^-  ^<*^-  ^-  PP-  civ^— clxviii.  Vemet,  Trait6  de  la  V6rit6  de  U  B»- 
ligionChr6Uenne,  tom.  ix.  pp.  1—236.  Huet,  Demonstratio  EvangeUca,  Prop»»- 
tio  111.  vol.  I.  pp.  46—^.  Bretschneider's  Capita  Theologisj  Judeorum  Dogin»t»- 
CO,  eFlavii  Josephi  Scriptis  coUecU  (8vo.  Lipsie  1812.)  pp.  59^^64.  Seeal* 
Vtndicit  Flaviamg,  or  a  Vmdication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Josephus  eoBCfm- 
inff  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1790.  I)r- 
John  Jones  has  shown  that  Josephus  has  alluded  to  the  spread  of  Christianit/  ^ 
HP  **uP^***!J^  ^^'^ ;  see  his  "  Series  of  important  Facte  demonstratiajf  ^ 
JLS-^  of  the  Christian  Religion,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  its  friends  and  ene- 
SdtL'^iif^i^i??^  ■^''**  centuries."  (8vo.  London,  iSo,)  pp.  9-JK.  He  cod- 
■idcjs  the  Jewidi  historiaa  m  a  Chtiitiaa. 
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2.  Flam  Josepbi,  qtne  reperiri  potuerunty  Opera  omnia,  Grtece  et 
Latine,  ex  nova  versione,  et  cum  notis  JoaDiib  Hudsoni.  Accedunt 
Nots  Edwardi  Bernard!,  Jacobi  Gronovil,  Fr.  Conibefisii,  Ezechielis 
Spanhemii,  Adriani  Relandi,  et  aliorum,  tarn  editsD  quam  ineditse. 
Post  recensionem  Joannis  Hudson  ii  denuo  recognita,  et  notis  ac  in- 
dicibus  illustrata,  studio  et  labore  Sigeberti  HavercampL  Amstelo- 
dami,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

TluB  is  QsuaUjr  considered  the  editio  optima j  becaase  it  contains  mnch  more  than 
Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very  carelessly  printed,  especially  that 
of  Josepfavs's  seven  books  on  the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans.  Havercamp 
collated  two  manuscripta  in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Leyden  ;  and  besides 
tbe  annotations  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations  by  Vossius  and 
Cocceios,  which  he  found  in  the  margin  of  the  editio  princepSy  printed  at  Basil, 
ia  1644,  folio.  The  typographical  execution  of  Havercamp's  edition  is  very 
beautiful. 

3.  Flarii  Joseph!  Opera,  Greece  et  Latine,  ezcusa  ad  editionem 
Lttgdttno-Batavam  Sigeberti  Havercampi  cum  Oxoniensi  Joannis 
Hodsoni  coUatam.  Curavit  Franciscus  Oberthiir.  Lipsise,  1782— 
1785.    Vols.  I— III.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  edition,  which  has  never  been  completed,  comprises  onlj^  the 
Gfeek  text  of  Josephus.  The  succeeding  volumes  were  to  contain  the  critical 
and  nhiloloj^cal  observations  of  the  editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  an 
swwlsat  critical  notice  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  Josephus.  **  The  venera- 
ble Oberthor  is  allowed  to  have  tsiken  more  pains  in  ascertaining  the  correct  text 
of  bis  author,  in  collating  every  known  MS.,  in  examining  every  previous  edition, 
uui  in  availing  himselt  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  than  have  yet  been 
shown  bj  any  editor  of  Josephus."  It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such 
a  nloable  edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  discontinued  by  an  editor  so 
fQ%  eompetent  to  finish  the  arduous  task  which  he  has  begun.  Dibdin  on  the 
danci,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

SeFeral  English  translations  of  Josephus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  L'Estrange,  and  others :  but  die  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiston, 
folio,  London,  1737,  after  Havercamp's  edition  ;  to  which  are  prefix- 
ed a  good  map  of  Palestine,  and  seven  dissertations  by  the  translator, 
irJK)  has  also  added  many  valuable  notes,  correc^ng  and  illustrating 
tbe  Jewish  historian.  Wbiston's  translation  has  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  various  sizes. 

IV.  Aithougli  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  among  profane 
iimters,  are  tbe  most  valuable  for  elucidating  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
yet  there  are  others,  whom  by  way  of  distinction  we  term  Pagan 
Writers^  whose  productions  are  in  various  ways  highly  deserving 
tlie  attention  of  the  biblical  student,  for  the  confirmation  they  afford 
of  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  especially  of 
tbe  doctrines,  institutions,  and  facts,  upon  which  Christianity  is 
founded,  or  to  which  its  records  indirectly  relate.  ''  Indeed  it  may 
not  be  unreasonably  presumed,  that  the  writings  of  Pagan  antiquity 
bave  been  providentidly  preserved  with  peculiar  regard  to  this  ereat 
object,  since,  notwitlistanding  numerous  productions  of  past  ages  have 
perished,  sufficient  remains  are  still  possessed,  to* unite  the  cause  of 
beaihen  literature  with  that  of  religion,  and  to  render  the  one  subser- 
Went  to  the  intereets  of  the  other.''^ 

Of  the  value  of  the  heatiien  writings  in  thus  confirming  the  credi- 
lalhy  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  riven  very  numerous  instances  in  the 
pcece^&ig  volume.     We  have  mere  seen  that  the  heathen  writings 

^  Dr.  Gray's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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substantiate^  by  an  mdependeat  and  collateral  report,  many  of  de 
events,  and  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded 
by  the  inspired  writers ;  and  that  they  establish  the  accuracy  of  maoj 
incidental  circumstances  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  Above  all,  by  the  gradually  perverted  representations  which 
diey  give  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  institutions,  they  attest  the  actual 
communication  of  such  truth  from  dme  to  time ;  and  pay  the  tribute 
of  experience  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  written  revelation.'" 
Valuable  as  these  testimonies  from  the  works  of  heathen  audiofs  ooa- 
fessedly  are,  their  uses  are  not  confined  to  the  confirmation  of  scripture- 
facts  ;  they  also  frequently  contribute  to  elucidate  the  phrasedogy  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Two  or  three  instances  will  illustrate  this  reomrL 
1.  Pagan  writers  use  words  and  phrases  cmnddent  wiih^  or  anab- 
gaus  to  those  of  the  sacred  writers^  whose  meaning  they  enahit  us  toes' 
certain^  or  show  us  the  force  and  propriety  of  their  expressions. 
Thus,  tbe  aentiment  and  image  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

On  what  part  will  ye  smite  afain,  will  ve  add  correction  ? 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  Uie  whole  neart  Baal : 

Isa.  i.  5.  Bp.  Lowth'a  traimUtion. 
Are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  Ovid,  who,  deploring  hit  exile  to  Attieia,nyB 
that  he  is  wounded  by  the  colitinual  strc^es  of  fi>rtttBe,  so  that  there  is  no  gftct 
left  in  him  for  another  wound : 

Ego  contiuuo  fortonic  vuhieror  icta : 

Vixquc  habot  in  nobis  jam  noTa  plaga  locum. 

Ovid.  Epist.  ex  Ponto.  ia>.  ii.  ep.  viL  41,  46L 
But  the  prophet's  sentiment  and  ima^e  are  stiH  more  strikingly  illnrtratad  bf 
the  following  expressive  line  of  Euripides,  the  great  force  aM  effect  of  which 
Lonffinus  ascribes  to  its  close  and  compressed  structuie,  analogous  to  the  sense 
whidi  it  expresses. 

I  am  full  of  miseries :  there  is  no  room  for  more. 

Eurip.  Here.  Furens,  t.  1245l1 

2.  Pagan  writers  often  employ  the  same  images  with  the  sacred^  so  as  to 
throw  light  on  their  0iporty  mid  generally  to  set  of  their  superior  exeeSknee^ 

Thus,  the  same  evangelical  prophet,  when  predicting  the  Mewed  afiects  that 
should  flow  from  the  esitablishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  Mtyv, 
They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-thwea, 
And  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks : 
Nation  shall  not  lid  up  sword  against  nation, 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Isa.  ii.  4. 
The  same  prediction  occurs  in  the  same  words,  in  Micah  iv.  2.  The  description 
of  well  establislied  peace  (Bp.  Lowth  remarks)  by  the  image  of  hetiiing  tkdr 
swords  into  plougk-sharts,  ana  their  spears  into  pruning  koofUf  is  very  poetical. 
The  Roman  poets  have  employed  the  same  image.  Thus  Martial  has  an  epigram 
(lib.  xiv.  ep.  xiv.)  entitled  Ftdx  ex  ense  —  the  eword  converted  into  a  pruning  book. 

The  prophet  Joel  has  reversed  this  image,  and  applied  it  to  war  prevailing  ovpr 
peace. 

Beat  your  plough-shares  into  swords, 
And  your  pruning  hooks  into  spears.  Joel,  ill.  10. 

And  so  has  the  prince  of  the  Konian  poets : 

Non  uUus  aratro 
Dignus  honofl  :  squolent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
£t  cttrv(&  rigidum  faloos  conflantur  in  ensem. 

VimaiL,  G^eorg.  lib.  i.  50&-40B 
Dishonour'd  lies  the  plough :  the  banished  swains 
Are  hurried  from  the  uncultivated  plains ; 

Til©  sickles  into  barbarous  swords  are  beat.a 

p      ■         III. —  I     _  II  — — ^ 

.  \  I-ongius,  do  Sublim.  c.  40.    Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
*  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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Adtflionul  examplM^  finely  ilhiilntivo  of  the  above  temuk,  m&y  be  teen  in 
Biibop  Laiwth*t  DOtee  on  lea.  vui.  6--d.  zi.  0—8.  udx.  7.  ua.  4, 5.  izxii.  2.  xly.  t. 
aadzBx.2. 

Hie  great  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  firom  Jewish  and  Heathen 
pro&uie  authors  in  ilhistrating  the  Scriptures,  is  excellently  Olustrated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Gray,  in  his  work  entitled  : 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classical 
A^s,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  riew  to  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  London,  1819,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

Tbe  festeditioii  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
HUical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to  all  the  classic  authors,  appeared  in 
one  Tolnme  8vo.  in  1817.  A  multitude  of  passas^es  of  Scripture  is  illustrated,  and 
their  truth  confirmed.  Classical  literature  is  here  shown  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
saered  KtetatBre,  in  a  style  and  manner  which  cannot  fiul  to  instruct  and  pnXify 
the  reader.  Independentljr  of  the  main  object  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes,  the  iilustra- 
tkm  of  the  Scriptures,  — his  general  criticisms  on  the  classic  writers  are  such  as 
nrast  commend  them  to  the  student.  "  The  remarks"  (it  is  tml^  said  by  an  emi- 
nent critic  of  the  present  day,)  "  are  every  where  just,  always  nnpressed  with  a 
candid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  for  wmch  our  jrratitude  to  God  is  so 
eminently  due,  fi)r  His  revealed  word,  whose  various  exceliencieB  rise  in  value 
Ttpotk  every  view,  which  the  scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have  been  the  best 
effints  of  the  human  mind  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication  of  thd 
Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  is  not  highly  valuable  o^ 
tlus  account.  The  praise  is  given  which  is  due  to  the  happiest  nruits  of  human 
geaiasjbat  a  strict  eye  is  evermore  preserved  for  the  balance  of  preponderation, 

where  tbe  Word  of  Truth,   enhanced   by  divine    authority,  bears  the   scale 

down,  and  furnbhes  the  great  tMng  wanting  to  the  sa^e  and  the  teacher  of  the 

heathien  vorld.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obliquities  and  deviations  inte 
error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  test,  and  referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  con- 
current Imes  <^  precept  or  instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  as 
c^faMiali  a  sufiicient  ground  of  evidence,  that  all  iporal  goodness,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  axe  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  tneir  sanction  in  the  will 
of  I^,  of  whose  perfections  and  of  whose  glory  they  are  the  manifest  transcri] 
British  Critic  (New  Series)  vol.  xiil.  p.  316!,  in  which  Journal  the  reader  will 
a  e<^u8  and  jost  analysis  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes. 

Grodus  and  other  commentators  have  incidentally  applied  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  classical  writers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  bible  ;  but  no 
one  has  done  so  much  in  this  department  of  sacred  criticism,  as  El^er, 

Yefius,  Kypke,  and  Bulkley,  tbe  titles  of  whose  works  are  subjoined. 
Jacobi  Eisner  Observationes  Sacrse  in  Novi  Foederis  Libros, 
quibos  plara  illonim  Librorum  ex  anctoribus  potissimum  Griecis,  et 
Aotiquitate,  exponuntur,  et  illustrantur«  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  17S0. 
1728.    In  two  volumes  8vo. 

3.  Georgii  Raphelii«  Ecclesiarum  Lunenburgensium  Superinten- 
deatis,  Annotationea  in  Saeram  Scripturam ;  Historicse  in  Yetus, 
Philologies  in  Novum  Testamentnm,  ex  Xenophonte,  Polybio,  Ar- 
liaoo,  et  Herodoto  collectse.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1747.  In  two 
Tohimes  8vo.  ^ 

3.  Georgii  Davidis  Kypke  Observationes  Sacrse  in  Novl  Foederis 
Librosi  ex  anctoribus  potissimum  Grsecis  et  Antiquitatibus.  Wratis- 
la?ie,  1755.    In  two  volumes  8vo. 

4  Notes  on  the  Bible,  by  the  lateHev.  Charles  Bulkley,  published 
from  the  author's  Manuscript.  London,  1802.  In  three  volumes  8vo« 

This  b  a  work  of  very  considerable  research  :  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  ezof 
cotod  is  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  Scriptures,  by  assisting  the  scholar 
iatppreheo^Kng  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  employed  in  them. 
For  afidl  aeeount,  with  copious  specunens,  of  these  volumes,  s^  tm  monthly  Re- 
^ew  (New  Series)  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  401-^11 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   THE  VARIOUS   READINGS    OCCURRING    IN   THE  OLD  A^D 
NEW    TESTAMENTS. 

I.  The  Ckrisiim  Faith  not  affected  bjf  Various  Reading9. -^\l 
Mature  of  Various  Readings.  —  D^ermct  between  them  and  men 
«rr«to.  — III.  Causes  ef  various  readings;  —  1.  Thew^i^tm 
or  mistakes  of  transcribers;  —  2.  Errors  or  inyperfeetiont  mthi 
manuscryft  copied;  —  3.  Critical  comecture;  —  4.  fVUfvI  corrup- 
tions of  a  manuscript  from  party  motive.  —  IV.  Sources  loheMt  a 
true  reading  is  to  be  determined; — 1.  Manuscripis; — 2.  Ai^ent 
Editions;  —  3.  Antient  Versions;  —  4.  ParaUel  Ffl»fl^;— 
5.  Quoiations  in  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  ;  —  6.  Criiual  fm- 
jeeture.  —  V.  General  Rules  forjudging  of  Various  Readkp. 
— VL  Notice  of  Writers  who  have  treated  on  Various  Readings. 

1.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  aD  other  antient 
wrifingSy  being  preserved  and  difiused  by  transcription^  the  adinissioo 
of  mistakes  was  unavoidable :  which,  uicreasiog  with  the  multitude 
of  copies,  necessarily  produced  a  great  variety  of  difierent  readiozs. 
Hence  the  labours  of  learned  men  have  been  directed  to  the  coIJa- 
tion  of  manuscripts,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  genuine  readin; : 
and  the  result  of  their  researches  has  shown,  that  these  variations  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  our  faith  or  practice  in  any  tiling  material :  they 
are  mosdy  of  a  minute,  and  sometimes  of  a  trifling  nature.  ^  Tbe 
real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  does  not  now  (since  the  originals  have 
been  so  lon£  lost)  lie  in  any  single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dis- 
persed m  mem  aU.  It  is  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the 
worst  manuscript  now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  rooml 
precept  either  perverted  or  lost  in  them.*'*  It  is  therefore  a  very 
ungrounded  fear  that  the  number  of  various  readmgs,  particularly  in 
the  New  Testament,  may  diminish  the  certamty  of  the  Christian  re- 
l%ion.  The  probability,  Michaelis  remarks,  of  restoring  the  genuine 
text  of  any  author,  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  copies;  aii^J 
the  most  inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of  antient  writers  are  pre- 
cisely those,  of  whose  works  the  fewest  manuscripts  remam.*    Above 

I  Dr.  Bentlev'fl  Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  rem.  xxxii.  (Bp.  RanAdpb'e  Kn- 
chiridion  Theolo^cmn,  vol.  v.  p.  16:^.)  The  Turious  reading  that  afiect  doctrine*. 
and  require  caution,  are  extremely  few,  and  easily  distingiHsked  by  criticil  rulf*  • 
and  where  they  do  affect  a  doctrine,  other  passages  confirm  and  establish  it-  ^"^ 
examples  of  this  observation  in  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  266,  and  Dr.  Nares'e  Stricturt* 
OB  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  219 — ^221.  ^^ . 

9  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tesument,  vol.  i.  pp-  263—368.  *  JJ 
profane  authors,"  says  Dr.  Bentley,  "  (as  they  are  called)  whereof  one  maimicn?* 
only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  —  as  Velleios  Paterculus  among  the  lAiio^< 
and  Hcsychius  among  the  Greeks  —  the  faults  of  tlie  scribes  are  found  so  aoij^ 
rouB,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that  notwithstanding  the  P**"*  ^  \^ 
leamedest  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  those  books  still  are,  iad«r^ 
likely  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  c*?***^ 
any  author  are  numerous,  though  the  various  readings  always  mcrease  la  '^'^' 
twn,  there  the  text,  by  an  accurate  coUation  of  them  made  by  skilful  and  judicious 
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all,  io  the  New  Testameot,  the  various  readiogs  show  that  there 
couid  kve  been  no  collusion  ;  but  that  the  nianuscripts  were  written 
independently  of  each  other^  by  persons  separated  by  distance  of 
time,  remoteness  of  place,  and  diversity  of  opinions.  This  exten- 
sive independency  of  manuscripts  on  each  other,  is  the  efibctual 
clieck  of  wilful  alteration ;  which  must  have  ever  been  immediately 
corrected  bv  the  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and  distant  re* 
gioQs  out  or  the  reach  of  the  interpolator.  By  far  tlie  greatest  num- 
ber of  various  readings  relate  to  trifles,  and  make  no  alteration  what' 
frer  in  the  senHj  such  as  AoLfft&  for  ^autS^  2oXofMMra  for  2oXofMjva; 
uu for  ^s;  xtt^w  for  xai  syu  {(S[^  for  and  I);  cXarruv  for  tM^tfuv ; 
Kv^  fer  Oa»( ;  XsXu^iv  lor  XaXii^wtfiv ;  MbxTn^  for  Mojutfijf ;  and  ytvs(rh:»i 
for  ysrstfdu ;  all  which  m  most  cases  may  be  used  indifferently. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  convey  an  idea 
of  their  Kill  force  to  the  reader,  the  various  readings  of  tlie  first  ten 
verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  are  annexed  in  Greek  and  English ;  — 
and  they  are  particulariy  chosen  because  they  contain  one  of  the 
most  decisive  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 


Common  reading'. 


Yer.l.  '0\»Y^h  HPOS 
mOm, 

Tha  Word  was  vrira 

Goi 

Thflane  wu  ill  the  be- 

?iiuiing  with  Godi 

Ifl  ium  WAS  life. 

And  the  life  was  the 
hjht  of  men. 

—the  light  OF  MEN. 

5.  'H    9vma   ATTO   m 

The  daiknesB   compre- 
i>endeth  it  not. 

*  •  h«  tmmt  9i^tv0un  i«* 
ttrwr 

,.  That  iH  men  miffht  be- 
u«Te  through  him. 

^-    ^Xn**^    *»    TOW 

Thft  Cometh  into  th« 
world. 


Various  reading. 


^£R  r#  6c»  —  IN  God. 

\  omUted. 

1 
EETin— IS  life. 

i  omitted.  * 

The  light  was  the  life. 


iAwN  — 


HIM  not. 


*  omitted. 


In  RUNG  mitfitfttm— 
into  THIS  world. 


.^ithorities. 


Clemens  Alexandrinus. 


The  MSS.  47  and  64 
of  Grieabach's  notation ; 
Matthei's  19. 

The  Codex  Bczcd,  Ori- 
gen,  Augustine,  Hilary, 
and  other  Fathers. 

The  fragment  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  edited  by 
Aldus,  Clemens  Alexandra 
nus,  and  Origen. 

B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus. 

B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus, 
the  MSS.  13  and  114*  of 
Griesbacb.three other  MSS. 
of  less  note,  and  Theodotus. 

The  MS.  235  of  Gries- 
bach,  the  Aldine  Fragment 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  Ira- 
nnus,  and  Hilary. 


The  Vulgate  and  Italic 
or  old  Ante-Hieronymian) 
l^ersions,  Tertullian,  Cy- 
prian, Hilary  ,AmbroBe,  Au- 
gustine, and  other  ftthers. 


^, 


^■<1>)  is  ever  the  more  eorreet,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  tnie  words  of  the  author.' 
'^nnttii  00  FreeKhinking;  in  Enehirid.    Tbeol.  toI.  t.  p.  158. 
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CtmimoH  Reading. 


10.  %9  TA  «a«|Mi  ifv 
He  was  in  tui  world. 


r«ri4ntv  Reading. 


}  noc  ntwufo—  in  tbis 
i     world. 


.AKtAorities. 


The  MSS.oftbe  old  Latin 
Version,  denominated  the 
Codieee  Verooennt)  Ver- 
cellensie,  Briiieoiii,  and 
Corbeieniie,  editedbf  Blaa- 
chini  end  Sebatier,  Irras- 
He,  Cyprian,  Ambme  nte, 
Anguetinc  rfpcOteHif. 


On  the  whole,  these  various  readings.  —  though  not  sriected  from 
any  single  manudcript,  but  irom  all  that  have,  been  coUated,  together 
with  the  antiem  versions  and  the  quotations  from  the  lathers,— no 
where  contradict  the  sense  of  the  evangelist ;  nx  do  they  produce 
anymaterial  alteration  in  the  text.^ 

The  principal  ooUatcNrs  and  coUedcnrs  of  various  readmgs  for  the 
Old  Testament,  are  Dr.  Kennicott  and  M.  de  Rossi,  of  whose  la- 
bours an  account  has  already  been  given.^  '  As  the  price  of  their 
publications  necessarily  places  them  out  of  the  reach  c^  very  many 
biblical  students,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  availmg  himself  of  tb; 
results  of  their  laborious  and  learned  researches,  will  find  a  compen- 
dious abstract  of  them  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Codea:  Critiau?  For  the 
New  Testament,  the  principal  collatbns  are  those  of  Erasmus,  the 
editors  of  the  Complutensian  and  London  Polygbtls,  Bishop  Fell, 
Dr.  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Dr.  Griesbacb,  and  Matthsi, 
described  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume  ;^  and  for  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  collations  of  me  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hohnes,  and  his  oootinu- 
ator,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Parsons.^ 

II.  However  plain  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  Various  Rtadiiig' 
may  be,  considerable  diflerence  has  existed  among  learned  men  con- 
cernmg  its  nature.  Some  have  allowed  the  name  only  to  such  read- 
ings as  may  jN>«n%  have  proceeded  from  the  author;  but  thb re- 
striction is  improper.  Michaelis's  dbdnction  between  mere  errata 
and  various  readings  appears  to  be  the  true  one.  ^^  Among  two  or 
more  different  readings,  one  only  can  be  the  true  reading;  and  the 
rest  must  be  either  wilful  corruptions  or  mistakes  of  the  copyi^* 
It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  firom  the  spurious ;  ao^ 
whenever  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  they  all  receive  the 
name  of  various  readings  ;  but,  in  cases  where  tlie  transcriber  has 
evidently  written  falsely,  they  receive  the  name  of  errata. 

III.  As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copjrists  or  tran- 
scribed by  them,  and  as  these  persons  were  notsupematurally  guard- 


1  Christian  Olwerver  for  1807,  vol.  ti.  p. 
3  See  pp.  122, 123.  supra. 


221. 


3  Codex  CrLUcus  o£  the  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  Vender  Hooght'e  text  u  cor- 
rected from  the  Hebrew  mannscripts  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rofsi,  and  froffl 
the  antient  ▼erriona ;  being  an  attempt  to  form  a  etandard  text  of  the  Old  Te^' 
ment.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  natore  and  neceenhr  of  such  an  bs- 
dertaking.    By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  A.  M.    London,  1881, 8va 

4  See  pp.  m.  130. 133, 133, 134. 136.  sii^a.    Miehaelis  has  pren  a  lilt  of  !<^' 
'^         "^    ■  lUieirli 


thors  who  have  coUected  varioos  reodinira,  with  the  remarks  on  Sieir  kbocia  I^ 
ttod.  VOL  u.  part  i.  pp.  419—429.    See  also  Pfeff 's  IMssertatio  de  Geniiiiui  Won 
Testamenti  Lectionibos,  pp.  101—122. 
»  See  an  accooat  of  their  edition  of  the8eptuagint,«i7nhp.  132.of  thif  fw"^* 
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ed  against  the  possibility  of  error,  different  readings  would  naturally 
be  produced  :  —  1.  By  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  the  transcrib- 
ers ;  to  which  we  may  add,  2.  The  existence  of  errors  or  imperfec- 
tions in  the  manuscripts  copied ;  3.  Critical  emendations  of  the  text ; 
and  4.  Wilful  corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 
Mistakes  thus  produced  in  one  copv  would  of  course  be  propagated 
through  all  succeeding  copies  made  from  it,  each  of  which  might 
likewise  have  peculiar  faults  of  its  own;  so  that  various  readings 
vould  thus  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  transcripts 
that  were  made. 

1.  Various  readings  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or 
mtakesffihe  transcribers. 

(I.)  When  a  manuscript  is  dictated^  whether  to  one  or  to  sevjeral  co' 
f^ists^  the  party  dictating  might  not  speak  with  sufficient  clearness  ;  he 
might  nad  carelessly^  and  even  utter  words  that  were  not  in  his  manu- 
script;  he  might  pronounce  different  words  in  the  same  manner.  The 
copyist^  ther^ore^  who  should  follow  such  dictation^  would  necessarily 
friduu  different  readings*  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this  re- 
mark 

In  Eph.  iy.  19.  Saint  PauK  speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  while  without  the  Gos- 
pel* says,  that  being  past  feeling  j  they  gave  themselves  over  to  lusciriousness.  For 
tnyy^unh  past  feeling  (which  tJie  context  shows  to  he  the  genuine  reading),  se- 
Tenl  iBanuscnpts,  versions,  and  fathers  read  ain^XirtKorKf  being  without  hope.  Dr. 
Mill  is  of  opinion,  that  this  lection  proceeded  from  some  ipiorant  copyist  who  had 
bi  his  mifui  Saint  Paul's  account  of  the  Gentiles  in  Eph.  li.  12.  where  he  says  that 
they  had  no  hope,  cXir<^  /»»  cyovrc; .  But  for  this  opinion  there  b  no  foundation 
^haterer.  The  antient  copyists  were  not  in  generiil  men  of  such  subtle  genius. 
It  is  thereibre  most  probable  that  the  word  ainjXiriKoret  crept  in,  from  a  mis-pro- 
naociation  on  the  part  of  the  person  dictating.  The  same  remark  will  account 
&r  tlie  reading  of  v^irioi,  young  children,  instead  of  itihoi,  geiUle,  in  1  Thes.  ii.  7., 
^eh  occurs  in  many  manuscripts,  and  also  in  several  versions  and  fathers.  But 
^  scope  and  context  of  this  passage  prove  that  vnittot  cannot  be  tlie  original  road- 
in?.  It  is  the  Thessalonians,  whom  tne  apostle  considers  as  young  children,  and 
iuittself  and  fellow  labourers  as  the  nurse.  He  could  not  therefore  with  any  pro- 
priety say  that  he  was  among  them  as  a  little  child,  while  he  himself  professed  to 
1*  tkeir  wmtse. 

(2.)  Further,  as  many  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters  are  similar  both  in 
^4madttndinformj  a  negligent  or  illiterate  copyist  might,  and  the  col- 
l^itiom  of  manuscripts  has  shown  that  such  transcribers  did,  occasion  va- 
HoHs  readings  by  substituting  one  word  or  letter  for  another.  Of  these 
iJmmaations  or  interchanging  of  words  and  letters,  the  Codex  Cottonia' 
Has  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  affords  the  most  striking  examples. 

Thus,  B  and  M  are  interchanged  in  Gen.  xliii.  11.  rt^tfuv^ov  is  written  for 

*^«*»do».  — r  and  K,  as  ywnyoi  for  trnvvfoi,  x.  9. ;  and  6  contra  ^\uc  for  ^aXcy,  xi. 

tli  —  r  and  N,  as  nygoipoveiw  for  ewKox^owtv,  xxxiv.  30.  —  r  and  X,  as  S^a^ara  for 

«^M)^cra,  xxxvii.  6.  —  A  and  A,  as  lUXftovaiovt  for  Kc^/iwvaiooj,  XV.  10. ;  and  o  contra 

■^t<uf  for  Ac>«*^,  xxxvi.  2.  — A  and  N,  as  fitSpuv  for  Nt^pwa,  x.  9.  —  A  and  T,  as  Arar 

*'<'t  AtBfl,  X.  10.,  &c.  —  Z  and  1,  as  XaaaS  for  Xa^ai,  xxii.  22. ;  and  iiaKa^^ovatv  for 

f^vmwt*,  XXX.  13.  *-  e  and  X,  Oxo^ax  ^o'  O^o^a^,  xxvi.  20.  —  6  and  T,  airorpa^ijTt 

*«' «wr««^»r5t,  xvi.  9.  —  K  and  X,  as  KoXax  for  XaXay^  x.  11. ;  and  ovx  for  oik,  xm. 

•'  *-n  and  #,  as  vft^t/^ai  for  virt^n^ai,  xx.xix.  9.     Sometimes  consonants  are  add- 

'^  to  Uie  end  of  the  words  apparently  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as  XwffaX  for 

^  xir.  13.  —ywwKw  for  yw«ica,  xi,  13.  —  EwiAar  for  EwcXa,  X.  7.  —  M  is  gene- 

r^y  retained  in  the  different  flexions  of  the  verb  XoitSavta^  in  the  future  Xi7/nfo/iaij 

^«firm,  xiv.  23, 24,  &c.  and  in  the  aorist,  Xijp^Oi^ro,  xviii.  4.  And  also  in  the  word 

^riif?iyffti|[,  xix.  17.    This  also  is  common  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  Sometimes* 

^'mTecnsonant  is  expressed  by  a  single  one,  and  rice  versa;  for  instance, cvcvn«a»Tii 

^  cwCTflcorrs,  ▼.  9.,  and  S«waap  fox  lUvuap,  X.  10. ;  ^cXio  for  i^cXXio,  xxiv.  47.,  &c. 
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The  VowKLS  are  often  inteircliuiged,  ibr  ioifajice,  ▲  anil  S,  ss  nanfunn  for 
TMMi^aMirra,  vii.  4.9  oMfv  for  cvcsnv,  xxi.  14.  —  ▲  and  U,  bb  a*(«|«v  for  irii«4»>  viii  ^ . 
fMx^ifn  ^'  A^^X^'P^}  xzvii.  40.  —  E  and  H,  as  sif/tna  for  n^/to,  xzr.  29.,  jrwrnavSir  for 
cwirvi4i«5i|,  xzviii.  12.  —  H  and  I,  as  Katmi  for  Kvtcoc,  z.  4.,  iAi«?  for  cXtci,zIix.  11  — 
H  and  T,  as  wmv  for  viij^w,  vi.  17.  —  Fsnp*  for  Fro/»«,  xxii^.  —  O  ajidT,«i  4n*p«4« 
Ibr  iiopo^y  vi.  17.  —  O  and  A,  as  Pm^  for  ^•tt6v$f  x.  11. 

The  yowtU  are  often  interchanged  with  the  Diphthongs^  for  instance.  A!  «n'i  C, 
as  OTtXcvtfSffOcu  for  aircXR)«t9tfs,  xix.  2.,  avtwfKai  fot  convey Kt,  xxii.  2.,  wuian  fn  ncm^ 
XXXV.  27.,  Kora^irai  for  Mra|er<,  xliL  38.  —  SI  and  A,  as  yijpa  for  Y^tv.  15.— 
EI  and  £,  as  tiveccy  for  tvtKOfy  xviii.  5.  —  £1  and  H,  as  uiut  for  niuvyXym.  19.— CI 
and  I,  as  waptrviu  for  rra^t^KUy  xviii.  8.,  yvvatxia  for  yvvaxKtiff,  xviii.  11.,  nlii  h: 
ovScts*  xxxi.  41.,  Kpttop  for  cpcov,  xv.  9.,  &c.  —  OI  and  B,  a.  Xodoif  for  ya^,xxii.50. 
—  or  and  H,  as  rAirpiu  for  wXfifoms,  xxvii.  27. ;  and  lastly,  OT  and  fi,  as  canifov^.'to*; 

lor  carapt#/iCvov(,  xli.  13.1 

The  ftianoscripts  of  the  New  Testament  abound  with  similar  instances  of  per 
mutations.  Thus  we  meet  with  AutvaSofi  for  A/nvaSaffj  in  Matt.  i.  4. ;  A«y  ^  ki'^h 
in  Matt.  i.  14. ;  ^la  ruy  ^^^mv  for  &w  rwv  fuSvrw,  in  Malt.  xi.  2. ;  V<i'^'  ^^' 
Mardar,  in  Luke  iii.  24. ;  fiafav&tt  for  ^i#pay3i7,  in  Luke  xir.  34. ;  ntw  for  nirt»,  ii 
John  XX.  25. ;  iraipw  for  mpiw,  in  Rom.  xii.  11. ;  Aavti  for  Aa/StJ,  in  Matti.  1,  m-J 
in  many  other  passages.  The  reader  will  find  numerous  other  examples  in  tli^ 
elder  J^lichaelis's  Dissertation  on  various  readings.^  Permutations  of  this  htc. 
are  very  frequent  in  antient  manuscripts,  and  also  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  nieiial*. 
stones,  pillars,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 

(3.)  In  like  manner  the  transcribers  might  hare  mistaken  the  line  on 
which  the  copy  before  them  was  written,  for  part  of  a  letter ;  or  that 
might  have  mistaken  the  lower  stroke  of  a  letter  for  the  line;  or  tky 
might  have  mistaken  the  true  sense  of  the  origincd,  and  thus  haoealtmd 
the  reading ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  unwilling  to  correct  such  wi>- 
takes  as  they  detected,  lest  their  pages  should  appear  blotted  or  defacd 
and  thus  they  sacrifced  the  correctness  of  their  copy  to  the  beauty  of 
its  appearcaice.   This  is  particularly  observable  in  Hebrew  manustripU. 

(4.)  A  person  having  written  one  or  more  teordsfrom  a  wrong  placf, 
and  not  observing  it,  or  not  choosing  to  erase  it,  might  return  to  thr 
right  Hne,  and  thus  produce  an  improper  insertion  of  a  word  or  a  ciausf- 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  John  vii.  26.  —  Do  the  nders  hnov  i x- 
DEED  (aXir3«c),  tktU  this  is  the  vbry  Christ,  (oAirdwf  h  Zpc^v^,  trolt  the  Christ ^^ 
The  second  aXi^w;  is  wanting  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Cantabrigiensis  (or  Co- 
dex Bezfe),  Cyprius,  Slsphani  iy,  or  Regius  62,  Nanianns,  and  IngolstadicnsiF.  in 
numbers  1,  13, 28,  40,  63,  69,  116,  118,  and  124  of  Griesbach  s  Dotation,  snd  nine 
other  manuscripts  of  less  note,  which  are  not  specified  by  liim  ;  it  is  also  wantrnjui 
the  manuscripts  noted  by  Matthsi  with  the  letters  a,  I, e,  and  10,in  alltliecdiliir? 
of  the  Arabic  version,  in  Wheeloc's  edition  of  the  Persian  version,  in  the  Copti*".  Ar- 
menian, Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions  ;  and  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Old  Italic 
version,  except  that  of  Brescia.  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Cyril,  Isidore  of  Pelusi'i's- 
Chrysostom,  and  Nonnus,  among  the  antient  fatliers  ;  and  Grotius,  Mill,  Bcn^i'. 
Bishop  Pearce,  and  Griesbach,  among  the  modern  writers,  are  all  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  word  aXn^ini.  The  sentence  in  1  Cor.  x.  28.  Tov  yap  XvfwM  n  /^  ^ 
TO  irAtpw/xa  avrrHf  The  earth  is  the  Lord*s^  and  the  fulness  thereof  ^  is  wanttnir  ^p' 
Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  Cantabrigiensis,  Basileensis,  BoroclijHarleiitaQs 
No.  5864,  and  Seidelii,  and  in  Nos.  10, 17, 28, 46, 71*,  73,  and  80,  of  Griesbach^  na- 
tation :  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version,  in  Erpenius's  edition  of  the  .\rabi- 
version,  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Vulgate,  and  Old  Italic  vcr 
sions,  and  in  the  quotations  of  the  fathers  Johannes  Damasccnus,  Ambrositrter,  Au- 
gustine, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Bede.  Griesbach  has  lefl  it  out  of  the  tcit.  as  a 
cUuse  that  ought  most  undoubtedly  to  be  erased.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  3iu 
authority  to  support  it ;  and  the  clause  is  superfluous  ;  in  all  probability  it  was  i3 
sorted  fi-om  the  twenty-sixth  verte,  which  is  word  for  word  the  1 


1  Dr.  Hobnes's  Edition  of  the  Septnaffint,  Vol.  I.  Pnef.  eap.  II.  $  L 
2D.  Christiani  Benedict!  Michaeiis  Tractatio  Critica  de  VWie  Lectionibus  5on 
TestamenU,  pp.  &-10.    Hafae  MagdeburgicB,  1749,  4to. 
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(5.)  Wken  a  iransenber  had  made  an  omiasiani  emd  eftenoards  ofr- 
scrcmitj  he  then  subjoined  what  he  had  emittedi  ond  thus  prtkduced  a 
transposition,^ 

ThoB,  Matt.  V.  4.  \b  guhjoined  to  5.  in  the  Codex  Bezos,  in  the  Vulgate  version, 
and  in  the  quotation  of  Jerome.  Luke  xxiil.  17.  is  omitted  in  the  Codices  Alex- 
uidrianuB,  Vaticanus,  Cyprius,  and  ^tep}iani  17,  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions, 
aad  in  the  Codex  Vercollensis  of  the  Old  Italic  version :  and  it  is  subjoined  to  the 
Din^esth  verse  in  the  Codex  Bezoe. 

In  like  manner,  Rom.  1.  :^.  is  very  different  in  different  copies. 

In  the  Textus  Receptus  or  common  editions,  we  read  aitxia^  iropvsta,  nevn^my 
?Xca«cfM,  KMiar  —  unrig kteousnesSy  fornication^  wickedness,  covttousne»8y  maii- 
ciousntss. 

In  the  Codex  Atexandrihus  and  Ethiopic  version,  we  read,  aiiKtaj  voviipia,  Kaxta, 
rAmrCca,  mtriffhteausness,  wickedness,  maliciousness,  covetousness. 

In  the  Co£x  Claroraontanus,  we  read,  a6tKia,  KOKtay  vopveta^  irXcovt^ia,  —  unrigkt- 
twsness,  maliciousness,  covetousness. 

In  the  Vulgate  version,  we  read,  inquUale,  maUtid,  fotnicaiiont,  avaritid,  nepii- 
ti&,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  authors  of  that  translation  road,  aiiKia,  vovnpta, 
r$pnutj  ^Uanlta^  KaKta,     And 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  Syriac  version  shows  that  its  authors  read,  aSixiti, 
TB^Kw,  nvgpM,  KOffca,  irXcoyc|M>t  —  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  mali' 
ciomstuss,  covetousness. 

(6.)  Another  cause  of  various  lections  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  r€- 
fenAk  to  this  head^  is  the  addition  of  letters  to  the  last  word  in  the  lineB 
in  order  to  preserve  their  symmetry ;  and  in  Chreek  manuscripts  omts* 
sions  ere  frequently  occasioned  by  what  is  called  ofMioTsXeurov,  (homoe* 
oteleuton)  or  when  a  word  after  a  short  interval  occurs  a  second  time  in 
a  passagt.  Here,  the  transcriber  having  written  the  word  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  iki  passage,  on  looking  again  at  the  book  from  which  he  copies, 
ii's  eye  catches  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  continuing 
to  write  what  immediately  follows,  he  of  course  omits  intermediate  words* 

This  6ct  will  account  for  the  omission  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  Matt 
v.  ld«,  and  the  whole  of  verse  30,  in  the  Codex  Bezse.  Agam,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  9. 
tile  words  ara^ytOuu  tok  fta^itrais  avrov  {to  tell  his  disciples),  are  omitted  firom  the 
*UBe  cause,  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Bezoe,  in  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  num- 
bered 10, 33,  49, 59, 60,  69, 119, 142"",  225,  227,  the  Evangelisteria  numbered  1, 13, 
id,  17,  ^  in  the  second  of  the  Barberini  MSS.  and  in  those  noted  d.  and  q.  by 
Alatthsi ;  as  weU  as  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic  (as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott), 
t'eraic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Vulgate  Latin,  Saxon,  and  Old  Italic  versions  (except 
the  maauBcript  of  Brescia),  and  by  the  fathers  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and 
Aogmtine.  And  Mark  ix.  26.  is  omitted  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  1209,  Stepha- 
«u  n,  Vaticanus  354,  and  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  2,  27,  63,  64, 121,  157, 
ill  Msttfaiei's  17,  in  the  Coptic  Version,  the  Codex  San-germanensis  2  of  the  Italic 
Venion,  in  the  printed  editions  of  Aldus  and  Frobenius,  and  by  Theophylact. 

(7.)  As  aU  antient  manuscripts  were  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
vithntt  any  spaces  between  words,  or  even  sentences,  syllables  are  fre^ 
gently  omitted  or  repeated  So,  careless  or  ignorant  transcribers  hoot 
ttry  often  mistaken  the  notes  of  abbreviation,  which  are  of  frequent  oc-- 
nrrence  in  antient  manuscripts,  A  few  specimens  of  such  abbreviations 
ere  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Volume, 

From  this  source  probably  originated  the  reading,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3.  of  Xpifot 
(Christ)  instead  of  xpno^os  (gracious),  which  occurs  m  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach 
mimbered  40,  68,  and  others  of  less  note,  in  Matthei's  g,  in  some  printed  editions; 
and  alio  in  the  verse  as  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ana 
I^rooopius,  and  by  Theophylact  in  his  conmnentary  on  this  text.  The  ^reading  in 
the  imnnscript  whence  the  transcriber  made  his  copy,  must  have  been  X; ;  whichi 
Bot  being  understood  by  him,  he  altered  into  Xp<r»(- 

(8.)  Lastly,  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers  has  been  a 
^1^  fruitful  source  of  various  readings,  by  thdr  mistaking  marginal 

1  Dr.  Oerard^s  Institutes  of  Biblical  Cpiticiem,  p.  238.   • 
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notes  or  sehoUafor  a  part  of  the  text.  It  was  not  unuaud  in  mtiat 
mamscripts  to  write  in  the  margin  an  ezpUmcAion  of  dificidt  passages, 
or  a  wordsynmymom  to  that  in  the  text,  but  more  usual  and  more  tasiiy 
nnderstood^  or  with  the  intent  of  supplying  a  seeming  defcieney ;  mi/  or 
all  of  which  might,  in  the  copies  taken  from  the  manuscript  in  which 
these  notes  were  written,  be  easily  obtruded  on  the  text  itself. 

Thus,  to  Matt.  vi.  33.  some  copies,  as  well  as  the  fathers  ClemcM  Alexandrimu, 
Origen,  and  Eueebius,  add  the  following  clause,  as  having  been  uttered  by  Jmu» 
Christ.  kiTurt  ra  /uyoXo,  «it  m  ^ifca  »^x»  vpovrt^nnraf  kiu  tururt  ra  wsvpawa,  »ai  t 
tmyttu  irp«ar«3i|ff«rai  v/icv :—  Seek  ye  great  things,  and  little  things  shtdi  ht  aMH 
MfUo  you;  and  seek  ye  heavenltf  things,  and  earthly  things  shall  he  added  iaU» 
you.    But  this  addition  is  manifestly  a  gloss. 

^  So,  in  Mark  vii.  35.,  after  he  spake  plain,  the  following  sentence  ii  added  it 
MS.  90  of  Griesbach*8  notation:  —  Km  iXaXn  evXoywv  to»  e»»,  —  aad  k«  *?fii<. 
praising  Ctod.  That  the  man  did  this,  we  may  readHy  conclude ;  but  this  tente&cc 
was  not  added  by  the  evangelist.     It  is  evidently  a  gloss. 

Again,  in  Luke  vii.  16.,  Aer  the  sentence  God  hiUh  visited kis peopUjiii»  wot<9 
us  aya^ov,  for  good^  are  added  in  the  manuscripts  by  Griesbach  noted  M.  13>  'A 
69,  71, 106, 114,  and  eiffht  others,  in  Matthiei's  x,  in  the  Syriac  (as  printed  in 
the  London  Poiyglott),  m  the  Armenian,  and  in  all  the  Arabic  vendo]|B,aiuiinthe 
Codices  V'eronensis,  Vercellensis,  Corbeiensis,  Colbertinus  4051,  San-gmnaneA- 
sis  1,  and  Forojuliensis,  of  the  Old  Italic  Version.  But  it  is  manifestly  a  gloss, 
and  is  rejected  as  such  by  Dr.- Mill,  and  Griesbach. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlie  diflbronce  caused  by  these  or  similar  addition- 
does  in  no  respect  whatever  affbct  any  point  of  faith  or  morality.  Several  eoii- 
nent  critics,  for  instance,  are  of  opinion  that  the  controverted  clause  in  1  John  r 
ly  8,  crept  into  the  text  in  this  mtoner  ;  because  it  is  not  found  in  any  anticot 
manuscripts,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  who  disputed  against  tlw  Aiians 
The  evidence  for  the  passage  in  question  is  fully  considered  in  Vol.  IV.  Part  ll 
Chap.  IV.  Sect.  V.  $  VI.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
an  omission  in  the  manuscripts  where  it  is  wanting,  or  an  addition  to  those  where 
it  occurs  ;  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  prejudicial  to  the  Christian  ftith )  becauK^ 
whatever  sense  we  may  put  upon  that  passage,  the  same  truth  being  most  dearly 
and  indisputably  taught  in  other  places  of  the  Now  Testament,  there  is  no  mors 
occasion  lor  adding  it,  than  there  is  inconvenience  in  omitting  it. 

2.  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manuscript^  from  vJiich  a  tranr 
scriber  copiedy  are  a  further  source  of  various  readings. 

Besides  the  mistakes  arising  from  the  strokes  of  certain  letters  be- 
ing faded  or  erased,  others  of  a  contrary  nature  raay  arise  from  ^t 
transparency  of  the  paper  or  vellum,  whence  the  stroke  of  a  letter 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  may  seem  to  be  a  part  of  a  letter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  in  this  manner  O  may  be  taken  for  9. 

According  to  Wetstein,  tliis  very  accident  happened  to  Mill,  in  examining  thf 
celebrated  passage  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Mill  had  a^^rt 
cd  in  regard  to  Uie  O  C  in  this  manuscript,  that  some  remains  of  a  stroke  wert 
still  visible  in  tlie  middle  of  the  omicron,  and  concluded  therefore  that  the  wr>ro 
was  properly  eC.  But  Wetstein,  who  examined  this  manuscript  more  aecaratcly' 
could  discover  no  trace  of  any  stroke  in  the  omicron,  but  took  notice  of  acircum 
stance  which  he  supposes  led  Mill  into  error.  On  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  J' 
rectly  opposite  to  O  is  the  letter  e,  in  the  word  eYSeBGIA,  the  middle  stroke  oi 
which  is  visible  on  the  former  side,  and  occupies  the  hollow  of  0.  ^^^^!^ 
having  made  the  discovery,  called  several  persons  to  witness,  who  confirn^  j"^ 
truth  of  it.  But  this  hypothesis  of  Wetstein's  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Ytom 
and  has  been  most  clearly  disproved  by  Dr  Berriman.2  In  order  to  diacorer  tne 
genuine  reading  of  a  manuscript  where  the  letters  are  fiided,  Michaelis  recom- 
mends the  critic  to  have  recourse  to  such  as  are  related  to  it,  either  in  time,  p'^* 
or  character,  and  if  possible  to  those  whicli  were  immediately  copied  froiB  it  wui^J 
the  letters  were  still  legible.    Velthusen  and  Griesbach  are  unanimous  in  reg^ 

^  Novum  Testamentum  Grvcum,  e  Codice  MS.  Alexandrine ;  Prsiat.  ^^  P* 
xxxi. 
•'  Critical  Dissertation  upon  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  pp.  15^—160. 
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to  ftfrpropriaiy  of  tliis  nile,  but  in  their  apDlieatRm  of  it  to  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  they 
faaiv  dnwn  directly  opposite  conclusions.  Those  who  endeavour  to  supply  what 
time  has  destroyed,  and  venture  to  write  anew  the  remnant  or  seeming  remnant 
^  a  £ided  stroke,  are  guilty  of  an  act  that  deserves  the  highest  censure  :  the  Co- 
dex Alezandrinua,  Codex  Ephrera,  and  Codex  Claromontanus,  have  all  suffered  in 
this  manner}  but  the  authors  of  these  amendments  have  deprived  their  successors 
of  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  have  defeated  the  end  which  they  in- 
teoded  to  answer. 

Again,  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  an  antient  manuscript,  which  the  writer 
tidiSi  afterwards  in  the  margin,  might  lead  a  copyist  into  error,  unless  it  was  par- 
ticularly  marked  in  what  part  of  the  text  the  passage  ouf  ht  to  be  inserted.  Many 
manuscripts  are  still  extant,  in  which  omissions  are  in  this  manner  supplied,  espe- 
cially in  those  preserved  at  Moscow,  which  Matthsi  has  extracted  and  accurately 
described  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  A  third  source  of  various  readings  is  critical  conjecture^  or  an 
intended  improvement  of  the  original  text. 

*'  In  reading  the  works  of  an  author  of  known  literary  reputation, 
we  ascribe  grammatical  or  orthographical  errors,  if  any  are  to  be 
found,  rather  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  than  to  a  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  writer.  In  the  same  manner  the  transcriber  of  a  manu- 
script attributes  the  faults  of  his  original  to  the  error  of  a  former 
eopyist,  and  alters  them,  as  he  supposes  they  were  written  by  the 
author.  But  if  he  carries  his  critical  conjectures  too  far,  he  falls 
lumself  into  the  error  which  he  intended  to  avoid."  This  may  be 
done  in  various  ways. 

(1.)  Thus  the  transcriber  may  take  an  expression  to  he  faulty  which 
ta  THdiLif  is  not  so;  or  he  may  mistake  the  sense  of  the  author  ^  and  sup- 
pose tJud  he  has  discovered  a  grammatical  error ^  when  in  fact  he  himself 
construes  falsely  :  —  or  the  grammatical  error  intended  to  be  corrected 
actually  proceeded  from  the  author  himself.^ 

(2.)  Further^  some  critical  copyists  have  not  only  corrected  ungram* 
matical  or  inaccurate  expressions,  hut  have  even  converted  inelegant  into 
thgant  phrases  :  and  they  have  likewise  omitted  words  that  appeared  to 
thm  superfluous,  or  the  difference  of  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Thus,  in  Mark  vii.  37.  rwi  oKakwi,  the  dutnhy  is  omitted  as  superfluous  in  Gries- 
liaeb's  MS.  28,  (Colbertinus  4705,  or  Colbertinus  2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  notation.)  So,  in 
iUrk  X.  19.  Mir  ano^npntniu  defraud  not,  is  omitted  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Cy- 
prius,  and  in  eighteen  other  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  Armenian  version,  and 
&iso  in  Theophylact.  It  seems  included  in  fn  xAiiififf,  do  not  steals  and  does  not 
occtr  m  the  olher  Goepels.  Once  more,  Xcyovm ,  »ayjpg>  (Matt.  i.  22.)  is  omitted, 
beeaasB  the  transcriber  deemed  it  an  unnecessary  addition  after  the  words,  that 
^iiek  teas  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet. 

^  With  regard  to  these  corrections  of  grammatical  errors,  Michaelis  has  laid 
*»Wtt  the  four  following  rules,  vi«. 

"1.  In  those  passages  where  we  find  only  an  apparent  grammatical  error,  the 
''^iiingly  erroneous  reading  may  be  generaUy  considered  as  the  genuine,  and  the 
^  readings  as  corrections,  and  therefore  spurious. 

.  "2.  Real  grammatical  errors,  in  the  works  of  a  correct  and  classical  writer,  are 
My  ascribed  to  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  and  the  same  sentiments  may  be  enter- 
ic of  an  author  of  less  eminence,  when  among  several  copies  one  or  two  only 
«ve  the  false  reading. 

.  "3.  But  when  expressions  that  deviate  from  the  strictness  of  grammar  are  found 
^the  writings  of  an  author  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  and 
*»  totally  regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  his  style,  not  in  single  but  repeated  in** 
•dances,  and  retained  in  a  very  great  number  of  manuscripts,  they  must  be  attribut- 
^)  not  to  the  transcriber,  but  the  author. 

"  4.  When  one  grammatical  error  in  particular  is  frequently  found  in  one  and 
^same  writing,  as  the  improper  use  of  the  nominative  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
^  doubt  can  be  made  that  it  proceeded  from  the  author  himself"  —  Michaelis,  vol. 
J  p.  306. 
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(3.)  Ail  pfa&the  sources  tf  wariems  kUums  which  art  rrfvMt  t§ 
this  head^  the  most  ample^  according  to  MiehaeUs^  <md  the  most  produc" 
tive  of  spurious  passages  in  the  New  Testament ^  is  the  practice  of  ai- 
iering  parallel  passages  so  as  to  render  more  perfect  their  confonmiyts 
each  other.  The  Gospels  in  particular  hate  suffered  in  this  way ;  and 
tSaint  PauPs  Epistles  have  very  frequently  been  interpolated  in  order 
to  make  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  harmonise  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version^  where  they  differed  from  the  exact  words  of  the  latter. 
Two  or  three  instances  of  alterations  from  parallel  passages  wiU  confru 
this  remark. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  zii.  8.  For  the  sou  of  man  is  lord  even  qf  the  tekbatk  dnf,  wn 
even  is  omitted  in  eightj-seven  manuscripts,  and  in  several  printed  editions,  u 
well  as  In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  tiie  Persic  m  Bp.  Walton's  Polyghvtt,  the  Coptic. 
Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Italic  versions,  and  also  in  the  passage  as  quoted  b) 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Cbrysostom,  Enthyiuius,  and  Theophylact.  It  has 
been  added  from  tlie  parallel  passage  in  Mark  ii.  28.  or  in  Lake  vi.  5. ;  and  is 
justly  rejected  by  Griesbach  as  an  interpolation.  In  Matt.  xii.  35.  nK  ««f^<  of 
the  heart,  is  wanting  in  one  hundred  and  seven  mannscripta  as  well  as  in  serenl 
printed  editions,  and  in  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Italic, 
and  Vulgate  versions  ;  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  passage  as  cited  by  Origen,  tKt 
author  of  the  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Cjrprian,  Lucifer,  Hilary,  and  Arabrosiaster 
It  has  been  inserted  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke  vi.  45. 

The  clause  in  Matt,  xzvii.  3o.  Iv  vXirp^Sir  r«  ^cv  (that  it  might  bt  fmlfiUed  vkich 
tbOM  spoken),  &c.  to  the  end  of  that  verse  is  omitted  in  one  hundred  and  sixty -odc 
manuscripts  in  the  Syriac  MSS.  and  also  in  some  Syriac  editions,  in  the  Arabic 
version  both  MSS.  and  also  as  printed  in  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott,  in  the  Persic 
version  of  the  Polyglott,  in  all  the  manuscripts,  and  in  most  printed  editions  of 
the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Kthiopic  and  Sclavonic  Versions,  in  most  MSS.  and  editions 
of  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  veraion  ;  and  like- 
wise in  the  verse  as  cited  by  Chrysostom,  Titus  of  Bostra,  Eatfaymtna,  Theophy- 
lact, Origen,  the  old  Latin  translator  of  Irenieus,  Augustine,  and  Juvencos.  Tlu» 
clause  has  been  interpolated  from  John  ziz.  24.  Griesbach  justly  omits  it  as  de- 
cidedly spurious. 

Numerous  similar  interpolations  have  been  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
by  these  supposed  amendments  ;  and  where  the  same  story  is  related  more  than 
once,  transcribers,  and  more  frequently  translators,  have  suppUed  from  the  one 
what  seemed  te  be  deficient  in  the  other.  Not  to  multiply  examples  unneceseoritj 
tn  illustration  of  this  last  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  the  narralive  of 
Snint  Paul's  conversion,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  (Acts  ix.),  with  that  apostie's 
own  account  of  it  in  Acts  xxii.  and  xxvi. ;  and  also  the  two  narratives  of  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius,  described  in  Acts  x.  and  xi. 

(4.)  Lastly^  some  critics  have  altered  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 

in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  version ;  6?//  various  readings^  which  an 

evidently  derived  from  this  source,  are  utterly  undeserving  of  attention. 

4.    JVilful  corruptions,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  partgf 

whether  orthodox  or  heterodox^  art  another  source  of  various  readkgs- 

Among  the  cmtient  heretics^  no  one  has  been  more  severely  chargfd 
with  falsifying  the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  support  his  tenets,  nor  has 
any  one  more  justly  deserved  the  censure,  which  has  been  bestowed  uj^ 
such  unwarrantable  conductj  than  Marcion.  Yet  Michadis  has  shm 
thai  all  his  deviations  from  the  text  in  common  use  are  not  wilful  €^ 
ruptions,  but  that  many  of  them  are  really  various  rectdings ;  and  ke  Ui 
exculpated  the  Ariansfrom  the  satne  charge. 

It  is  however  well  known  that  Mareion  caused  the  two  first  chapten  of  Ssi^ 
Luke's  Gospel  to  disappear  from  his  copy,  as  also  Luke  iv.  37,  38,  39.  la  Lvke 
viii.  19.  he  also  expunged  the  words  n  fofnip  m  oi  ais3(^  avrw,  his  mother  and  hrr- 
thren.  In  Mark  xv.  28.  instead  of  yen  Ayovwv  tkoyu^ii,  he  was  tmmbered  with  tkt 
transgressors^  the  Eutyehians  read  vccmw,  dead,  in  order  to  support  their  hTP^^* 
thesis,  that  Christ's  body  was  an  aerial  tana  and  not  human. 
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Or  tfae  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  comiptions  have  been 
des^fnedly  made  by  those  who  are  termed  orthodox,  and  have  sub* 
M^entlj  been  preferred  when  so  made,  in  order  to  favour  some  re- 
ceived opinion,  or  to  preclude  an  objection  against  it.  As  this  is  a 
fiource  of  various  readings  (we  believe)  but  little  known,  and  less 
considered,  we  shall  adduce  two  or  three  examples  from  Pfaff 't 
dissertation  on  various  readings,  who  has  considered  the  subject  at 
fength. 

(1.)  Mirk  ziiL  32.  Onit  o  mof.    Theso  words  are  omitted  in  Bome  manuseriptB, 
and  rejected  by  some  of  the  fiilhers,  because  they  thought  it  fitvoured  the  AriaiUk 
Ambrose,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  states  that  many  manuscripts  is  - 
his  time  omitted  them. 

(2.)  Luke  i.  35.  Afler  yevMi/ievov,  the  words  ck  cm  have  been  added  in  several 
nsmiscripts  in  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Arabic,  Eihiopic,  and  other  translations,  as  well 
as  ia  nomeroos  quotations  of  the  fiithers,  in  opposition  to  the  Eutychians,  who  de* 
med  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3l)  Luke  xzii.  43.  The  whole  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrian  and  soma 
oUur  manuscripts,  because  some  orthodox  Christians  imagined  that  the  mentioa 
of  10  anil's  strengthening  our  Saviour  during  his  agony  m  the  garden  detracted 
froin  his  Ueity. 

{4.)  1  Cor.  XV.  5.  Saint  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  appeared  after  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  twelve,  tois  SwSacay  though  at  that  time  two  or  the  number  were  wanting, 
Thomas  being  absent,  and  Judas  Iseariot  being  dead.  Some  manuscripts  there- 
lan  read  a^exa,  elcveuj  lest  the  sacred  historian  should  bo  charged  with  fiilsehood, 
tiKHigfa  every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  Uiat  the  Apostle,  in 
writins  this,  used  the  figure  called  synecdoche,  in  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 

5.  Mitt.  i.  18.  Il/Mif  n  irvvcX^tiv  avrovs  {before  they  came  together),  and  25,  avms 
rvfwftgmvav  (her  first  born),nxe  in  some  copies  designedly  omitted,  lest  any 
shoidd  dodit  tiie  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ. 

III.  The  causes  of  various  readings  being  ttius  ascertained,  the 
aext  step  is  to  consider  the  sources  whence  the  true  reading  is  to  be 
determined.  The  legitimate  sources  of  emendation,  are  1.  Manu- 
scnpts;  2.  The  most  antient  and  best  editions;  3.  Antient  ver* 
sioos,  (and,  for  the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  the  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  togetlier  with  the  Masora,  and  the  Talmud) ; 
^.  Parallel  passages ;  5.  Quotations  from  the  fathers ;  and  6.  Con* 
jectural  criticisms.  But  these  various  sources  are  all  to  be  used 
^  great  judgment  and  caution,  as  being  fallible  criteria ;  nor  is 
tite  common  reading  ever  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds. 

I.  Manuscripts.  —  Having  already  given  some  observations  on 
Ae  age  of  the  manuscripts,  together  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
OiQst  antient,^  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  we  should  in  this  place 
<^fe-  a  few  hints  concerning  their  relative  value,  and  the  application 
of  them  to  the  determination  of  various  readings. 

(1.)  In  general  J  then,  we  may  affirm  that  th^  present  copies  of  the 
^cripiures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  under  the  guardianship  of 
^ht  Jewisky  Samaritan,  and  Christian  churches,  agreeing  in  every  thing 
^sentialy  are  of  the  same  authenticity  and  authority  with  the  original 
^tl9grt^hs;  notwithstanding  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  them^from 
whatever  cause, 

(2.)  7[%e  number  of  manuscripts,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  he  con- 
sidered as  their  quality,  antiquity,  and  agreement  with  the  most  antient 

t  See  an  accomit  t>f  the  prmdpal  Hebrew  and  €rre«k  M88.  in  pp.  34*-112.  of 
the  present  volnme.  •    . 
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int&prettrs;  for  the  true  reeding  may  he  preserved  in  asingk  manu- 
script, 

(3.)  Those  manuscripts  are  to  he  accounted  the  best,  which  an  nost 
consonant  with  those  used  by  the  antient  interpreters ;  andy  with  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament,  in  particular,  M.  de  Rossi  states  that  thou  mor 
nuscripts  are  in  every  case  preferable  which  have  not  been  tampered  ititk 
by  the  Masorites,  and  which  have  the  ChaUke  paraphrase  interjected^  in 
aUemate  verses, 

(4.)  Although,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  antient  and  accn- 
rattly  written  manuscripts  are  to  be  preferred,  yet  a  recent  and  incor- 
rect copy  may  often  luwe  the  better  reading,  because  it  may  haet  huA 
transcribed  from  an  excellent  and  antient  copy. 

(5.)  An  accurate  manuscript  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  neghgentl^ 
written. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  which  ii; 
ibund  in  manascripts  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  or  for  a  learned  person,  froin 
•ome  celebrated  or  corrected  copy,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  written  for  pri- 
▼ato  use  ;  and  the  readings  found  in  antient  and  unpointed  mauuscripLi,  writua 
fcr  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  are  better  than  those  found  in  Masoretic  exemplars. 
(6.)  The  first  erased  reading  of  a  manuscript  is  not  always  on  erriir 
of  the  copyist,  nor  is  the  second  substituted  one  always  the  better  reading' 
Both  are  to  be  tried  by  the  tduchstone  of  the  antient  versions,  and  in  tk 
Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritan  text  cdso, 

(7.)  Other  things  being  equal,  Michaelis  states  that  a  Lectionarim 
is  not  of  equal  value  with  a  manuscript  of  the  same  antiquxiy  that  ron- 
tains  the  books  of  the  Neto  Testament  complete,  becaus  in  the  former 
the  text  was  frequently  altered,  according  to  the  readings  which  vm 
most  approved  at  the  time  when  it  wt%s  written  ;  though  Lectionaria 
sometimes  have  readings  of  great  importance?- 

(8.)  In  reckoning  up  the  number  of  manuscripts  for  or  against  or^ 
pca'ticular  reading,  it  mil  be  necessary. 

First,  to  distinguish  properly  between  one  manuscript  and  anotkr, 
that  the  same  MS,  be  not  counted  twice  over,  and  consequently  okb  pf^- 
for  TWO. 

This  (it  is  now  ascertained)  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Bezs,  which  has  bt^ij 
proved  to  be  the  same  which  was  the  second  of  Stephens's  MSS.  marked  &,  ^^ 
not  two  distinct  manuscripts.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  number  of  mtnuscripU 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  boon  transcribed  in  succession,  that  ia,  each  of  tliem 
being  first  a  copy  taken  from  another,  and  then  an  original  having  a  copy  taken 
from  it,  or  Where  all  are  taken  from  one  common  original,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  furnishing  so  many  different  instances  of  a  various  reading.  I>^ 
should  be  estimated  only  as  one,  whoso  authority  resolves  itself  into  Uuit  oi  tQ<i 
first  manuscript.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  increx-* 
the  number  of  various  readings  beyond  what  they  really  are.  But  though  t»a 
manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  copied  from  the  otlier,  can  be  admitted  oiily  »•>  * 
single  evidence,  yet,  if  a  word  is  mded  in  the  more  antient  one,  it  may  be  snpp"<)^ 
from  that  which  is  more  modern.  Manuscripts  which,  though  not  immedjAte^' 
copied  from  each  other,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  in  their  readings,  seem  lo  w 
the  produce  of  the  same  country,  and  to  have  as  it  were  the  usual  readings  «)i 
that  country.  A  set  of  manuscripts  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  as  the  same 
edition,  in  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  authenticity  of  a  readmg  wnftlipr 
five  hundred  or  five  thousand  copies  be  taken.  Numbers  alone,  therefore,  decni* 
nothing  in  the  present  instance. 

Secondly,  We  must  carefully  observe  what  peart  of  the  Scriptttre^ 
the  several  manuscripts  actually  contain,  and  in  what  respects  then  a^^ 
defective, 

^  Introduetian,  Vol.  U.  p.  161. 
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Tliefe  an  &w  MSB.  extant,  which  contaia  either  the  Old  or  the  Mew  Testa* 

meot  entire,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  without  loss  and  damage.  Of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testauient,  which  have  been  described  in  pp.  41-^4.  supra^  not 
OM  is  complete )  and  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we  have  already  seen 
l&it  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,^  Vaticanus,^  and  Leicestrensis,3  are  mutilated- 
Otber.MSS.  contain  the  Gospels,  or  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  othera 
Uk  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Cathohc  Epistles,  or  both  \  others  have  the 
llpisUes  by  themselves ',  and  there  are  several  manuscripts  which  contain  the 
Mkole  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse ;  to  which  are  to  bo  added 
the  Lectionaries,  or  select  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  read  as 
lessons,  or  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Now  it  is  absolutely 
necesw^  that  we  observe  the  state  and  condition  of  MSS.,  in  order  that  we  may 
avoid^k  conclusions  and  inferences  from  the  non-production  of  a  manuscript  for 


a  Tsi^Bieadmg  by  any  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  who  professedly  gives  an 
rthe  various  readings  of  MSS.,  as  if  it  there&re  did  not  vary,  when  in 
reility  the  text  itself  was  wanting  therein ;  and  also  in  order  that  we  may  not  cite 
a  Mis.  in  favour  of  an^  reading,  where  in  truth  such  MS.  has  no  reading  at  all. 
From  mattention  to  this  obvious  rule,  Amelotte^  cited  the  first  codex  of  Stephens, 
the  Complutensian,  Cardinal  Ximenes's,  Cisneros's,  and  that  of  Alcala,  as  so  many 
difierent  manuscripts,  when,  in  fiict,  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  printed  edition. 

Thirdly,  We  tnust  also  observe  whether  the  MSS.  have  been  entirely 
and  exactly  collated. 

Sometimes  perhaps  only  the  more  noted  and  important  texts  have  been  consulted. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  as  collated  by  Bcza,  and  alsp 
vith  the  MSS.  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambctli, 
irinch  have  only  been  collated  for  the  controverted  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Some- 
tbnes  also  it  happens  that  MSS.  have  come  late  into  the  hands  of  editors  of  the 
Slew  Testament,  after  the  printing  was  begun,  and  consequently  only  part  of  the 
vsnoiia  kctions  have  been  exhibited.  This  was  the  case  both  with  Dr.  Mill  and 
with  Grie^ch  in  their  critical  editions.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
manoieripl  has  been  collated  in  the  beginning,  but,  from  some  accident  or  other, 
the  coUatioD  of  it  has  not  been  completed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex 
CjynaBy  of  which  we  had  no  entire  collation  until  Dr.  Scholz  printed  one  at 
Uw  end  of  his  Dissertation  on  that  manuBcript,5  and  also  with  the  Codex  Mont- 
fbctianus,  which  was  collated  in  the  Gospels  and  most  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ApesUes,  and  in  port  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  had  we  any  complete 
oolktian  of  it,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  printed  one  at  the  end  of  his  fac-stmilc 
of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  Matthew's  Gospels,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.^  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
inquire  into  these  particulars,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  ourselves,  or  deceive 
<4faer8,  by  alleging  an  authority  that  has  never  been  examined. 

2.  The  best  and  most  aniient  Printed  Editions  have  already 

been  described^    But  they  are  so  far  only  to  be  admitted  in  evi- 

4^ce,  as  they  are  immediately  taken  from  manuscripts.    The  vari^ 

Ous  readings,  however,  which  they  contain,  are  not  to  be  neglected, 

F)airticularly  those  of  the   Hebrew  Bibles  printed  m  Rabbi  Ben 

C^hsum's  or  Hajim's  Masoretical  edition.    In  the  New  Testament,  as 

^c  readings  found  in  all  the  printed  editions  rest  on  the  authority  of 

fl  kw  manuscripts  which  are  not  always  the  most  antient,  the  con- 

cm^ace  of  all  these  editions  cannot  confer  great  authority  on  the 

-  I  •  -   '      ■    .  ■   ■      .  -  , ,  -  ■ . 

^  See  pp.  G6,  67.  si^ra.  ^  See  p.  74.  supra.  3  See  p.  109.  supra. 

*  Amelotte,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  learned  and  pious  Port-Ro^alists,  published 
*  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  m  the  jears  166C 
— 1666.  In  his  notes  he  boasted  of  having  consulted  all  the  manuscripts  m  Europe, 
«^^  he  afteriDards  confessed  he  had  not  seen !  Chahner's  Biographical  Dictiona- 
ry, ToL  ii.  pp.  95—97.  ^    ^ 

^Scholx,  Cure  Critiee  in  Historiam  Teztua  Evaageliorum,  pp.  80—90. 

*  Barrett,  Evangdiuin  aeeandnm  Mattheum  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in  Bibliotiieea 
CTotfegii  88.  Tri^atis  juzta  Dublin.    Appendix,  pp.  5—35. 

^  See  pi^.  113 — ^138.  of  the  present  volume,  for  an  account  of  the  printed  editions 
<i^the  Scriptures. 
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readbgs  adopted  by  them,  in  opposition  to  others  which  appear  to  be 
well  supported. 

3.  The  Afitieni  Vtrnons  (of  which  an  account  has  afa-eady  been 
given,)^  though  not  free  boax  error,  nevertheless  aflbrd  important  as- 
sistance towards  deterniinbg  the  true  readings  of  passages,  as  tbej 
show  what  readings  their  authors  conadered  to  be  genuine. 

(1.)  Antitnt  Versions  are  a  legitimaie  sowce  of  emendation^  wiXm 
upon  collation  toe  have  reason  to  conciude  that  the  translators  of  then 
were  cltarly  mistaken.  ^ 

One  or  two  ezamplM  will  Ulustrate  thi«  remark.  In  James  t.  12.  nqflMlSS^ 
the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott,  the  Armenian  and  the  Selayonic  ^'IHpsyW 
also  the  monk  Antioehns,  Oecomenius,  and  Theophylaet,  read  i»«  pn  «<Watfm» 
n«iinpr,  lot  yfail  into  kfjfoerisy.  Bat  the  Codices  Alexandrians  and  Valic^as, 
and  several  other  manuscripts,  besides  the  nrinted  editions,  and  the  Syriac,  Anbk 
(as  edited  by  Erpenius),  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Vulffate,  and  other  versionB,  aU  rand  the 
elanse  as  it  appears  in  our  authorised  Englira  yermon,  which  is  nggnestioMWy 
the  tme  readmg,  vis.  (mi  ^9  vn  tfimv  ntign,  test  ye  full  into  eondemmttiam. 
Again,  in  1  Pet.  ▼.  IX  we  read,  mnrnfyni  vftat  h  a  Bo^uXim  mnvtXuenh  Here  some 
word  is  evidently  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  Or.  Mill  con- 
jectures  that  Peter's  wife  was  intended.  But  the  word  EjocXiivia,  eJbtrcA,  is  foond 
in  the  margin  of  two  mannscripts  (4  and  33  of  Griesbach's  notation),  and  is  tbe 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  reeeived 
into  the  text.  It  is  very  properly  supplied  in  Italic  clmraeters  by  the  learned  and 
venerable  translators  of  our  authorised  English  version,  who  render  the  vene 
thus :  —  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  yo«,  saluteth  700. 
Once  more,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  the  apostle,  predicting  the  false  teachers  who  woold 
corrupt  the  church  by  their  destructive  doctrines,  says,  that  many  shail  folloir, 
•VTMT  ran  awvXuais,  their  destructions,  that  is,  their  periucious  ways  (as  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it),  their  heresies  sf  destruction  or  destructive  Ofinions,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse.  This  reading,  however,  is  only  found  in  the  MSS.  13 
and  65  of  Griesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  twelfUi  centurj^),  and  in  a  few  others  of 
no  note.  But  instead  of  it,  we  read,  cvcXytMist  that  is,  lasdoiousnesses  or  unclean' 
nesseSf  in  the  Codices  A.  B.  C.  (Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Ephremi) :  and  is 
more  than  fifty  other  manuscripts,  moat  of  which  are  among  the  most  antient,  cor- 
rect and  authentic.  Tliis  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Syriac,  all  the  Arabic,  the 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  of  the  Others 
Chrysostom,  Theophilus,  Oecumenius,  and  Jerome.  The  word  istX^umtt^  Imscxri- 
ausnesseSf  is  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  reading,  and  is  very  properly 
printed  as  such  by  Griesbach :  and  it  points  out  the  nature  of  the  heresy  mteoded 
oy  the  apostle.  It  was  a  sort  of  antinomianism.  The  heretics  aHnded  to  pampered 
and  indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  and  if  the  Nicolaitans  are  meant,  it  is  veiy 
applicable  to  them,  for  they  taught  the  community  of  wives,  &c. 

(2.)  Antient  manuscripts^  supported  by  some  of  the  antient  verasns 
and  by  the  sense^  render  a  reatUng  certainly  rights  though  it  be  not 
found  in  the  more  modem. 

In  Isa.  Iviii.  10.  we  read.  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry.  This,  Bidwf^ 
Lowth  remarks,  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  bat  it  is  aa  ob- 
«cure  phrase,  and  without  example  in  any  other  place.    Instead,  however,  of  iVPJ 

!oiipesH«K)  thy  soul,  eight  manuscripts  (three  of  which  are  antient)read  yft9 
i^aneueK)  thy  bread;  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Syriac  version.  The  proper 
reading  thereof  is,  dravf  out  (or  bring  forth)  thy  bread.  The  Septuagint  varma 
expresses  both  words,  r»v  ofrov  i«  vn  ^x^  «m,  thy  bread  from  thy  soul.^ 
'  (3.)  The  concurrence  of  the  antient  versions  is  sufident  to  estMsk  a 
reading  as  certainly  rights  when  the  sense  or  parallel  place' shows  hdh 
the  propriety  of  that  readings  and  the  corruption  of  what  is  found  in 
the  copies  of  the  original. 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xviii.  21.  (S9of  English  Tanion)  we  read,  Wkoflo  fladeth  a  «tf^ 
Jtndeth  a  good  thing.    Thia  is  not  true  in  S9sry  inataaee ;  it  oontnidiets  atkir 

^  See  an  aoeonnt  of  the  Antienl  Veraioui,  pp.  157—212.  of  thia  votana. 
•  Oecard'a  InsUtntes,  p.  271.    Lowth's  iMoah,  voL  u.  p.  34a 
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■taxiras  of  the  inspired  writer,  as  Dr.  Kenoieott  ha*  ihown,  who  is  rafieiaiitif 
•loqnent  on  thb  oeeaakm.  He  tberefofv  conjectnrod  that  Solomon  wigiiiai^ 
•tproflaed  himaelf  thus ;  he  that  findeth  a  good  -wift^findetk  «  good  things  ami 
fkmtctk  ftnmLT  from  tA«  Lo  r  d  .  Thitt  reading  derives  a  atrong  confinnalion  from 
tKe  &ct,  tiiat  the  epitJiet  for  good  is  uniformly  found  in  the  Septnagint  Greek,  the 
Striae,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  yeraions.  It  is  likewise  found  in  two  aatient  manu* 
"ciipt  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (one  of  which  is  at  Cambridge, 
Vtd  the  other  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  library  at  Berlin.)  All  these  ooncurrmg 
jjttimonies,  together  with  the  necessary  sense  of  the  text  itself,  prove  that  the 
Hsbrew  originally  read,  and  ought  to  be  so  restored.  He  tkatfijuUth  a  good  wtfe^ 
jmittk  a  good  thing.  1 

(4.)  TMe  Samaritan  Pentateuch^  which  is  only  a  different  copy  of 
tk  soBie  original  text^  being  more  antient  than  the  Babylonish  captivity^ 
nd  religiously  preserved  in  the  antient  Hebrew  characters^  is  a  legiti" 
mate  source  of  emendation*  Although  it  differs  in  many  places  from 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  these  differences  have  been  made  objections 
ogmnst  its  authority^  because  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it,  must 
ht  wnmg  wherever  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  Hebrew ;  yet  as  this  aS" 
sumption  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  supposition  of  the  absolute  integrity 
of  the  Masoretie  copies,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded, 

Bauer  has  given  a  considerable  number  of  rules  for  the  application 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  determination  of  various  readings, 
which  he  has  illustrated,  by  examples,  for  the  whole  of  which  we 
bave  not  room.  The  following  are  such  of  his  remarks  as  are  pf 
most  K^eral  application. 

0)  v^ere  the  Samaritan  text  liaL  tlie  larger  pectiora  repeated  from  the  other 
cb^Mers  of  the  Pentateach,  it  is  interpolated,  SMid  the  Hebrew  text  is  on  no  account 
tobecsnectedfromit. 

(2)  Wkere  the  Samaritan  text  contains  readings  in  support  of  the  peculiar  dog- 
>pu  entertained  by  the  Samaritans,  there  it  is  to  be  considered  as  altered  by  the 
<nud  of  that  sect. 

(f )  Where  the  Samaritan  text  more  strictly  follows  the  rules  of  grammar, 
a^okling  eoallages  of  number  and  gender ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  He- 
onv  text  depiuts  from  those  rules,  not  frequently  expressing  the  enaUoge  both 
l^oimker  and  gender  ;  —  in  such  cases  the  reading  of  tne  Hebrew  text  is  prefera- 
Ue  to  that  of  the  Samaritan. 

(4.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  contains  a  clearer  reading,  which  removes  an^ 
oSculty  or  obscurity,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word  or  phrase,  there  it  has  evi- 
^f^y  been  corrected  bv  the  Samaritan  doctors,  and  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
^ies  is  to  be  preierred.  The  application  of  this  and  the  precedmg  canon  to  most 
^tiie  corrections  which  Houbigant  conceived  might  be  drawn  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateach,  will  show  that  those  corrections  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

('V)  Where  a  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  departs  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
^1  in  the  j^ttural  letters,- the  true  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 

(6.)  A  vanouB  readincr  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which  appears  to  be  derived  from 
^resemblance  of  the  shape  of  the  letters,  is  to  be  rejected. 

P".)  A  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  ike 
^^tbority  of  the  Masoretie  copies,  and  of  the  antient  versions,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
^tbe  true  one,  and  is  not  preferable  to  the  Masoretie  reading. 

(S.)  If  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Septnagint  version,  (as  frequentlv  is 
^  case),  their  testimony  is  to  be  considered  but  as  one,  flvm  the  very  cloM 
*^ty  subsisting  between  them. 

(9.)  A  various  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  the  greatest  valus 
pen  it  is  confirmed  by  the  antient  versions  of  Aquila,  and  Symmachus,  by  the 
^yriac  version,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  best  and  most  antient  Hebrew 
J^S.  Thus,  in  Gen.  zzii.  13.  instead  of,  behold,  bkhiwi)  him  nm  (ach^r),  th« 
^^maritan  reads  nnic  (ACHao)  ome,  and  with  this  readinff  agree  the  Septuagint  and 
'^yriae  versiona,  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  and  (loenty-nine 

1  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  18^—193.  Dc. 
^Kvd  has  given  four  additional  bstances  of  the  above  rule,    institutes,  pp.  S79^ 
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of  the  maniMeripU  colkted  by  Dr.  Kemueotl,  togetib«r  with  tkirUem,  of  thoit 
collated  by  Do  RomL  Tho  proper  rendering  therefore  of  this  verse  is,  .teif  MrmUm 
UfUd  up  lis  eyes  and  Uolud  ;  and  hekM  a  ram  raught  m  a  thicket  ky  his  ktnms. 

The  two  fbuowing  canons  are  selected  from  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblicii 
Criticism,^  with  a  few  corrections. 

(10.^  Readings  in  the  Pentstoacb  supported  by  the  Samaritan  copy,  a  few  He- 
brew M SS.,  the  antient  versions,  paraUel  places^  and  the  sense,  are  certainly  rigliiy 
though  they  are  not  feund  in  the  ffenerality  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  nor  in  editions. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  1.  25.  after  ye  skaU  carry  up  my  bones  jrom  ktace^  the  parallel 
text  in  Exod.  xiii.  19.,  twelve  manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  all  add  ^ith  you.  These  words  therelbre 
are  part  of  the  text,  and  are  very  properly  incorporated  in  it  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  in 
his  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Lev.  ix.  21.  the  common  reading  is,  as  Moses  commanded :  but  in  thirty 
manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint  and  Arabic  versions,  and  theTv- 
^um  of  Onkelos,  we  read,  .^s  Jehovah  commanded  Moses  ;  which  nnqoestionably 
18  the  true  reading,  and  is  supported  not  only  by  these  authorities,  but  also  by  t]» 
whole  chapter  itself 

(11.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  antient 
versions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  certamly  right,  though  they  are  not 
feund  in  any  (or  in  only  one)  Hebrew  manusoript  now  extant. 

Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  24.  we  read.  And  they  shall  be  one  flesh :  but  it  is  they  two  ia 
the  Samaritan  text,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Old  Italic,  Vulgate,  and  Arahic 
versions,  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  5.  Mark  x.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  v.  31.,  Philo 
Judieus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  In  Exod.  vi.  20.  after 
she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses^  *  and  Miriam  their  sister,'  is  added  in  the  Samari- 
tan text,  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  and  in  ono  manuscript.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  forms  part  of  tho  sacred  text.  Again,  in  Exod.  zii.  40.  we  read. 
The  sojourning  of  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  which  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  fosf 
hundred  and  uUrty  ifears.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  it  was  only  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  ;  and  it  contradicts  Gal.  iii.  17.  which  says,  that  it  was  only  four 
hundredf  and  thirty  years  from  the  calling  of  Abraham,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
which  eUipsed  bcfere  the  eoin^  into  Egypt.  (Compare  Gen.  xii.  4.  xvii.  1.  SI. 
x.xV.  2G.  and  xl.  9.)  The  foTlowmg  is  the  verse  as  it  appears  in  all  the  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  confirmed  hj  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint.  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israal,  and  of  their 
fethers,  which  they  sojourned  in  Ihe  land  of^Canaan  and  tn  the  land  of  Egypt,  ttas 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  This  is  the  true  reading,  and  removes  idJ  doubt 
and  obscurity.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  thotthe  last  three  examples  of  adcfitiooa! 
passages  from  the  Samaritan  text  are  intrdmced  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  into  the  text 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

(5.)  Such  antient  versions  as  were  immediaiely  made  from  the  anginal 
are  proper  sources  of  emendation^  when  our  present  Hebrew  and  Gredc 
manuscripts  disagree ;  and  their  respective  value  is  in  proportion  to  their 
priority  ofdate^  their  being  made  from  accurate  exMpHars^  their  being 
literal  trandations^  and  their  being  confirmed  by  one  another^  ani  as 
far  as  reacts  the  Pentateuch^  by  the  Samaritan  text :  for  the  sole  dis- 
sent of  versions^  unsupported  by  other  authorities^  constitutes  only  a 
dubious  lection. 

Before,  however,  we  admit  any  various  reading  into  the  text  on  the  authority 
of  an  antilBnt  version,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  text  of  such  version  has  not 
been  corrupted.  And  no  various  reading  can  be  derived  from  the  modern  LattM 
Versions  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  versions,  which  are  given  in  the  Polyglott*. 
I»ecause  the  Latin  transhitors  have  in  some  instances  misUken  the  sense  of  such 
oriental  versions. 

(6.)  The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint, 
being  the  most  antient  and  illustrious,  is  preferable  to  the  M  Syriac 
versiim  of  the  same  portion  of  Scripture  ;  but  the  Old  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  being  executed  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  agt^  «w 
consequently  the  most  antient  of  all  the  tranlations  of  the  New  TesUt 
^>^t,  IS  preferable  to  every  other  version  of  it. 

1  pp.  270, 271. 
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The  ntdinffs  pointed  out  by  the  Greek  venion  are  someCimee  the  gemune  lee- 
tiofis,  even  when  thejr  are  not  found  in  any  Hehrew  manugcripts  now  extant. 
For  iofltanoe,  in  Gen.  iy.  8.  we  read,  Jind  Cain  said  to  Mel  his  brother :  And  it 
cants  to  paasy  wKeti  they  were  in  the  field,  fyc.  Here  there  is  manifest  deficioncy 
in  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed  editions.  The  translators  of  the  authorised 
En^Uah  yersion,  not  being  able  to  find  that  any  thinff  was  said  on  this  occasion, 
ventured  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  conversation,  indefinitely,  and  therefore  ren> 
dered  tlM  first  clause  of  the  verse,  imd  Cain  talked  with  Mel  his  brother.  The 
deficiency,  which  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  is  supplied  in  the  Septua- 

Ct  version,  which  is  supported  bv  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate 
lin  versions,  the  two  Cnaldee  Targums,  the  Greek  translation  of  Aquila,  and 
by  the  passage  as  cited  by  Philo :  all  of  which  supply  the  deficient  words.  Let  no 
go  out  t»Uo  Uie  field.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  form  part  of  the 
original  text,  and  that  the  verse  ought  to  be  translated  thus :  And  Cam  said  vnto 
.4(e/  his^  brother y  let  us  go  out  into  the  field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were 
in  thefi^ldy  thai  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  Again,  in 
Acta  xiii.  18.  we  read  about  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered  he  (crpMrw^flwcr) 
their  manners  in  the  wilderness  ;  that  is,  he  dealt  indulgently  with  them.  How- 
ever the  Israelites  provoked  Jehovah,  he  mercifully  bore  with  and  endured  them. 
On  which  clause  we  find  in  the  margin  of  our  authorised  version  the  foUowing 
conjecture :  Gr.  hnoro^optfnw^  perhaps  for  h^o^n^^a^  bore  or  fed  them  as  a  nurse 
beareth  or  feedttk  her  child."  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  Codices 
Alexandrinus,  Ephremi,  and  Basiliensis,  and  four  others  of  less  note,  as  well  eeby 
the  Syriac,  ArobicJflktic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  the  quotations  in  some  of 
the  fiUhers  ;  all  of  l^Kh  read  irpofo^^tv,  he  nourished  and  fed  them,  or  bora 
Atm  about  in  his  arms  as  a  tender  nurse  does  her  child.  This  reading  agrees 
excellently  with  the  scope  of  the  placo,  and  is  at  least  of  equal  value  witn  that  in 
the  commonly  received  text.  Griesbach  has  therefore  admitted  it,  and  excluded 
the  other.  Both  readings  indeed,  when  rij^htly  understood,  speak  nearly  the  same 
•ense  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  most  expressive,  and  agrees  best  with  St.  Paul's  dis- 
course, and  with  the  history  to  which  he  alludes.  The  same  form  of  expression 
occurs  in  Exod.  xix.  4.  Num.  xi.  12.    Isa.  xlvi.  3,  4.  and  Ixiii.  9. 

(7.)  The  Oldest  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  being  of  very 
high  €mtiqttity^  notwithstanding  they  contain  some  false  readings^  art 
nevertheless  of  great  vabUj  because  they  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  read^ 
ings  in  very  antient  Greek  manuscripts,  that  existed  prior  to  the  date 
of  any  that  are  now  extant.  The  Vulgate,  far  instance^  in  its  present 
state^  being  {as  we  have  already  seen)  a  mixture  of  the  Old  Itedic  ver* 
simtf  and  that  of  Jerome,  points  out  the  state  of  the  original  text,  partly 
in  the  first  and  partly  in  the  fourth  century  y  and  it  gives  great  authority 
to  those  readings  which  it  clearly  indicates:  it  also  contains  several 
which  are  preferable  to  the  present  readings^  and  are  supported  by  some 
of  the  best  cmd  oldest  manuscripts, 

Thas  the  literal  rendering  of  Jcr.  li.  19.  is  —  He  is  the  former  of  all  things, 
and  the  rod  of^  his  inheritance,  which  is  unintelligible.  The  venerable  translators 
of  our  authorised  version  have  supplied  Israel  is  the  rod,  &c.  most  probably  firom 
the  parallel  sentence  in  Jer.  x.  16. ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  readin^f  is  evident 
firom  the  Vulgate  version,  which  reads  et  Israel  seeptrum  heraditatts  ^s,  and 
also  from  the  Chaldeo  paraphrase,  which  is  itirther  supported  by  twenty-three 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott.l 

(8.)  7^  Syriac  version  being  very  HteraJt  ascertains  clearly  the  read' 
ings  which  itfoUowed^  to  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  it  gives 
great  authority ;  and  it  has  preserved  some,  that  appear  to  be  genuine* 

Thus  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7.  we  read.  It  came  to  pass  after  forty  years,  which  is  mani- 
feetly  erroneous,  though  supported  by  the  commonly  printed  Vulgate,  the  Septua* 
gint,  and  the  Chaldee.  David  reigned  only  forty  years,  and,  if  we  follow  the  text, 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom  would  foUow  long  after  the  death  of  David.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  some  commentators  nave  proposed  to  date  firom  the  time  when 

^  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  87.  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation,  pp.  4d9, 440,  and 
faie  Dissertatio  Generalis,  6  47,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


On  the  Variotu  Readingi  [Put  J. 

DftTid  WM  fint  UMiaM  hf  tlie  jpropInC  8sm«el.  Bot  tlw  Syme  ▼mmob  (wlncb 
IB  oonfirmed  by  tlw  Arabic  ▼emoo,  by  JoMpbaa,  by  Uie  SuEline  edition  of  Uw 
VaigatOj  by  aeven]  inaiiaieri|iU  of  tble  sune  Tenion,  and  by  Theodoret,)  nadf 
#e  u  E.  Most  learned  men  are  ot  opinion  that  o*pam  (aebatim)  forty^  ia  an  error 
Ibr  pa*vi  (aeb&)  four,  Aeeordingly,  Dr.  Boothroyd  iiaa  adopted  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac  vermon,  and  translates,  «<  tkt  end  of  wovn.  y<ar«,  in  his  new  version 
of  the  Old  testament. 

(9.)  EtJtry  deviati&u  in  the  antitni  versions^  bath  of  the  Old  ad 
New  Testaments^  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  various  reading 
in  tMe  original  manuscript ^  whence  it  was  taken ;  for  the  translator  maj/ 
have  mistaken  the  original  word^  or  he  may  have  given  it  a  si^nifcatum 
different  from  what  it  bears  at  pre  sent  ^  and  this  is  the  case  partiadariif 
Kith  the  Septuagint. 

(10.)  Oiu  or  a  few  antient  versions  may  render  a  reading  probable, 
when  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  sense^  connectiony  or  parallel  places, 
in  opposition  to  one  that  does  not  agree  with  these,  though  found  in  other 
versions  and  in  manuscripts. 

Thus  J  in  Gen.  xiv.  20.  we  read,  And  ke  gave  tithes  of  all.  This  leases  it  un- 
certain whether  Melchizedek  or  Abram  ffave  tithes.  It  rather  seems  to  be  tiie 
former,  but  it  was  the  Utter.  In  Heb.  yii.  4.  the  Samaritan  text,  and  tho  Septoa- 
gint  version,  we  have,  Jibram  gave  to  kirn  a  tithe  of  all,  it^mivr^  ^^(h^  kiurw 
4n  rarranr ',  which  is  probably  the  ffenoine  reading.  fp 

Again,  in  Isa.  zl.  5.  we  read,  All  fiesh  shall  see  together ^  which  is  an  imperfect 
sentence.  The  translators  of  oar  authorised  version  have  supplied  t<,  referring  to 
the  glory  of  God  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.  This  omission  is 
antient,  beino^  prior  to  the  Choldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions :  but  aQ  the  co- 
pies of  the  Septuagint  version  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Isa.  lii.  10.  read.  sMi 
see  the  salvation  of  our  God,  which  lection  b  acknowledged  by  Lnke  (iii.  <>•) 
Bishop  Lowth  therefore  considers  it  as  genuine,  and  has  admitted  it  into  the  text 
of  his  translation  of  Isaiah. 

(11.)  The  concurrence  of  aU  or  most  of  the  antient  versions^  in  a 
reading  not  found  in  manuscripts  now  extant^  renders  such  reading prcbet- 
ble,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though  not  absolutely  contrary  to  it} 

Thus  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  we  read.  What  shall  we  bring  the  man,  vi»h  (la-ish)  ? 
In  one  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kenmeott,  (No.  182.  a  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (we  read  omen  Chi6  (la-is h  h-xlohim),  to  the  nanrf 
God  ?  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  by  the  Septuagint,  Sy* 
riac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  is  probably  the  genuine  reading. 

(12.)  Of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,^  when  manuscripts  vary,  those  art 
to  be  preferred  which  are  the  more  antient,  and  which  have  not  been  cor- 
rected, according  to  the  present  Masaretie  text. 

(13.)  The  Masora,^  Talmud,  and  Tabnudical  writers  are  also  sources 
of  emendation,  but  of  no  great  authority  in  readings  of  any  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Masora,  that  reading  only  is  to  be  admitted 
from  it  which  is  supported  by  antient  versions,  and  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  context,  the  analogy  of  language,  and  parallel  passages. 

In  Isa.  ix.  2.  (Heb. ;  3  of"  English  version)  we  read.  Thou  hast  multipliti  the 
TuUtoHf  and  not  the  joy.  The  I&tib  has  k*?  (l  a)  not,  with  which  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion,  and  tliat  of  Symmachus  agree  :  but  the  Keri  reads  ^s  (li)  to  kirn,  or  'V,  that 
is,  the  nation  ;  and  with  this  a^ree  tlie  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate  version,  the  readings  m  the  text  of  iifleen  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr 
Kennicott,  and  six  of  those  collated  bv  M.  De  Rossi.  Tho  latter  reading  is  not 
only  best  supported,  but  it  is  also  excellently  in  unison  with  the  preceding  vene 
Bishop  Lowth  has  therefore  adopted  it,  and  translates  thus :  Thou  hast  moltiplisd 
the  nation,  thou  hast  increased  their  joy. ^_ ^ ^ 

i'Gerard*s  Institutes,  pp.  980,  261 ,  where  several  additional  examples  are  given, 
lor  which  we  have  not  room. 

9  See  an  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  pp.  157 — 163.  of  this  volume. 

3  See  an  account  of  the  Masora  in  pp.  144, 145.  and  of  the  Tahmid  in  pp.  S9&- 
297.  of  this  volume.  "^ 
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Readings  derived  from  the  Talmud  and  Talmudieal  writers  are 

anlj  to  be  admitted,  when  they  expressly  cite  the  Hebrew  text,  and 

when  their  readings  are  confirmed  by  manuscripts.    In  judging  of 

the  rarioas  lections  obtained  from  the  Jewish  writers,  those  which 

are  collated  from  the  Talmud,  (though  few  in  number,)  are  of 

(reat  value  and  equal  to  those  furnished  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the 

dyriac  version,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.     But  such  as  are  de- 

rived  from  the  commentaries  and  lexicons  of  the  Rabbins,  who  lived 

between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  (according  to  Prof. 

Bauer)  to  be  accounted  equal  with  the  readings  of  manuscripts.^ 

4,  Parallel  Passages  affi>rd  a  very  material  help  in  determining 
various  readings,  where  all  other  assistance  fails.  Cappel^  and  Dr. 
Kennicottf  have  shown  at  great  lengdi  what  use  may  be  made  of 
parallel  passages,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading  where  it 
may  be  dubious,  or  to  restore  it  where  it  may  be  lost.  Professor 
Bauer  has  given  an  abstract  of  Cappel's  collection  of  parallel  pas- 
sages in  pp.  236 — 338  of  his  Critica  Sacra :  and  two  or  three  instan- 
ces will  show  the  importance  of  iliem  in  ascertaining  a  true  reading 
ii>  the  New  Testament. 

Id  Matt.  i.  4.  not  fewer  than  fourteen  manuscripts  and  two  of  the 
fathers  read  Afjuva^ajx,  AminadaM ;  but  the  parallel  passage  in  1 
Chron.  ii.  10.  has  Aminadan,  which  therefore  is  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  Evangelist.  Again,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  instead  of  Xafui  (/crma), 
many  MSS.  read  Xsifta  (leima)  Xjfta  (lima),  or  Xfjxa  (lema) ;  but  a  re- 
ference to  Psal.  xxii.  2.  (Heb. ;  or  I  of  English  version),  shows  that 
^^9*^  is  the  proper  reading.  Once  more,  in  Matt.  ii.  23.  the  common 
reading  is  ISo^ofST  (NazarcT) ;  but  in  the  Codices  C.  E.  K.  (Ephre- 
mi,  Basileensis  B.  VI.  21,  and  Cyprius,)  and  many  other  MSS.  of 
le«s  note,  besides  several  printed  editions,  and  the  Coptic,  Armenian, 
Italic,  Vulgate,  and  Anglo-saxon  versions,  and  also  in  the  quotations 
of  Easebius  and  Cyril,  we  read  Na^a^a  {Nazareru.)  And  that  this 
is  the  true  reading  is  evident  from  comparing  the  numerous  other 
passages  of  the  four  Gospels  in  which  this  place  is  called  Nazareth 
sud  not  Nazaret. 

(1.)  Where  parallel  passages^  together  with  the  sense^  svpport  the  read- 
^  of  ant  lent  manuscripts^  they  show  that  such  reading  is  perfectly/  right. 

Thus  in  Isa.  Ixi.  4.  we  read,  they  shall  Imifd  the  old  wastes  :  but  the  sentence 
i9  incomplete,  as  we  know  not  who  are  the  builders.  After  they  shall  hwUd,  four 
"^88.  (two  of  which  are  antient)  odd  ico  (uaMan)  they  that  spring  from  thee  : 
*^  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  Iviii.  12.  where  thie  sentence  is  th^  very  same, 
^^  word  being  added.  Bishop  Lowth  therefore  receives  it  into  the  text,  and 
translates  the  sentence  thus : 

And  they  that  spring  from  thee  shall  boild  up  the  ruins  of  old  times. 

(2.)  In  a  text  evidently  cormptedy  a  parallel  place  may  suggest  a  read- 
^'^^perfectly  genuine.^ 

,*rniis,  in  the  common  printed  editions^  we  read,  Say  of  the  Lord^  and  of  Gidr4m. 
'aiis  is  defisctive.    The  venerable  English  translators  have,  with  great  propriety, 

^  Baner,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  444,  445. 
.^^  See  lus  Critica  Sacra,  (Uh,  i.  cc.  iii.-*3dv.)  vol.  i.  pp.  14—185. 6vo.  editkn,  with 

^_^  In  hb  Sflt  Diseertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  13.  79. 198. 444.  457.  461. 
4ei.  484. 502. 510. 

^  Gerard's  Institntee,  p.  373.  Where  the  reader  wiB  find  aevenl  idditional  ii 
Ia«tntiQni  of  this  canon. 
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eoaU  most  ataily  eoiifate  his  opponents.  It  is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  know 
what  readixi^  he  quotes,  but  we  most  likewise  consider  idiere  he  quotes  H:  ad 
those  thererore  who  collect  various  readings  from  the  writings  of  the  antieiit  hr 
tilers,  would  do  well  to  point  out  the  book,  chapter,  edition,  and  page,  in  order  to 
•nable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  judgment. 

(6.)  It  is  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  a  jwrfff- 
Hon  properly  so  coiled^  and  a  passage  of  scripture  introduced  aid  ap- 
pKed  as  part  of  a  discourse. 

For  if  a  writer,  in  treating  any  known  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  uses  the  words  of 
Scripture,  he  is  at  liberty  to  add  or  sobtract,  to  contract  or  dilate  them  »  a  mu- 
ner  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  his  discourse.  But  even  sucb  psusages 
are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  for  if  they  are  different  in  different  mannaenpts,  and 
any  one  of  these  latter  coincides  with  the  former,  the  coincidence  ie  not  to  b^ 
considered  as  a  matter  of  chance.  But  when  no  manuscript  corrobontes  the 
reading  in  such  a  passage,  it  is  entitled  to  no  voice  in  deciding  on  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

(6.)  In  collecting  readings  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  an  am- 
rate  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  who  wrote  in  Greek,  and 
those  who  wrote  in  another  language* 

Properly  speaking,  the  former  only  are  to  be  considered  when  we  select  read- 
ings for  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  latter  immediately  relate  to  the  text  of  tiie 
versioB  from  which  they  are  quoted,  unless  particular  mention  be  made  of  the 
Greek,  or  the  writer,  like  Jerome,  made  a  practice  of  correcting  the  transktion 
of  his  country  from  the  original. 

(7.)  It  must  also  be  Mtservedy  whether  a  father  takes  notice  of  a  tat 
only  once^  or  but  seldom,  or  very  often. 

For  ti  frequent  repetition  will  make  the  slighter  kinds  of  differenee  descmn* 
of  more  attention ;  whereas  a  single  instance  or  two  of  that  sort  will  be  the  luuie 
easily  imputed  to  a  slip  of  the  memory,  or  a  casual  mistake. 
.     (8.)  It  is  necessary  to  observe  whether  an  author  be  uniform  and  con- 
sistent with  himself  f  or  different  and  various. 

If  a  text  be  found  differently  expressed  by  the  same  author,  we  shall  often  k 
at  a  loss  to  know  which  be  esteemed  the  right :  and  sometimes  perhaos  he  nuv  br 
wrong  in  each  ;  and  yet  sometimes  too  it  may  be  easily  discovered,  tnat  one  ^■i- 
rage  was  designed  to  express  the  text  more  exactly,  and  another  was  only  a  re^f'''' 
ence  by  memory,  and  from  thence  proceeded  the  variation.  An  example  of  t<i.> 
We  have  in  Chrysostom.  In  his  comment  upon  Acts  xz.  2d.  he  reads  it  cxc>r"^ 
fw  ecov.  Church  of  God,  three  times  (though  Dr.  Mill  cites  him  there  for  the  rrr-ii- 
ing  of  Kitf(»  Lord} :  but  in  his  comment  on  Eph.  iv.  12.  he  casually  refers  to  Liis 
text,  and  quotes  it  probably  by  memory,  and  there  be  puts  it  down  »«Xi«ur  rja 
Kvpfov,  that  is.  Church  of  the  Lord. 

(9.)  The  writings  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  compared^  one  wiih  fl«c- 
ther;  and  an  inquiry  must  be  instituted,  what  testimony  arises  frof^ 
them  upon  the  whole. 

If  it  be  a  point,  of  wliich  they  generally  take  notice,  or  in  which  they  nre 
agreed  ;  if  we  meet  with  no  contrary  voice,  or  none  worthy  of  being  regarded. ''f 
with  some  who  argue  for  it,  while  others  criticise  or  comment  upon  it,  this  t.i1i 
afford  the  clearest  and  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  either  desired  or  obtaineo. 

(10.^  We  must  compete  the  evidence  arising  from  an  examination  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  with  that  which  appears  to  be  the  reading  7 
the  Greek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  see  how  tdell  they  agree  togdhr- 
Where  the  M88.  in  general  and  the  fathers  do  agree,  it  must  he  soFtr- 
thing  very  extraordinary  that  will  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  thy 
are  altogether  in  a  mistake :  Nay,  that  evidence  from  the  fathers  m»>^ 
be  very  strong,  which  will  make  it  rtasoncd>h  to  think  the  Greek  Af^- 
agreeing  in  general  among  themselves,  are  mistaken. 

A  casual  citation  of  a  text  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  them  so  mistakes,  nor 
a  bare  comment  upon  a  version,  where  it  varies  from  the  original :  muchlen  wui 
this  do,  where  opposite  testimonies  can  be  produced  from  Greek  writers ;  nad  «- 
pecially  where  those  opposite  testimonies  are  so  full  upon  the  point,  as  sopjX^^* 
iM  iinpliea  that  the/ feuBdtiiaM«4ii]]|gwhieh  they  mention  m        ^^^  ^^'*^ 
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m^idnKTB  in  tiae  ia  their  d&ys.  Ifany  instance  can  be  feiml  in  which  it  euib« 
ckarl^  Moved  from  the  writings  of  the  fiithere,  that  the  general  and  allowed  read- 
ily of  the  Greek  copies,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  was  different  from  the 
geseral  reading  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  our  days,  we  should  without  hesitation 
gixB  ap  each  |reneral  reading  of  our  present  MSS.  But  it  is  very  questionably 
whether  one  single  instance  of  this  sort  can  any  where  be  found :  and  those  per- 
sons who  raise  general  clamours  about  the  corruption  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  sa- 
cred wriliitgs,  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs^  are  no  more  to  be  heard,  but  still 
more  to  be  condemned,  than  those  who  speak  in  this  manner  of  the  writings  of  the 
ftthers.  But  in  a  niatter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  where  tho  MSS.  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  tho  original  language  are  divided,  the  united  testimony  of  the  fathers 
wiB  torn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  side  for  which  they  appear,  and  will  more  pow- 
erfidly  establish  and  confirm  the  general  reading  of  the  Scripture  MSS.  wnere 
thOT  are  agreed.! 

(ll.)  The  Fathers  having  in  general  quoted  the  Scriptures  very  exact' 
/y,  as  they  had  it  in  their  copies^  whenever  a  reading  followed  by  them 
agrees  with  any  antient  manuscript^  it  is  in  all  probability  the  genuine 
reaSag, 

Thus,  in  most  copies  of  Matt.  vi.  I.  we  read  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  vour 
ALMS  (cJUi^OTvtrijy)  ;  out  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Cantabrigicnsis,  and  three 
or  ibar  other  MSS.  of  less  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  old  Italic  and  Vulgate  verHions 
and  meet  of  the  Fathers,  we  read,  ^oiMvinyy,  righteousness^  that  is,  acts  of  right- 
coBSoeaB.  This  reading  is  most  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  speech  which  obtained 
among  the  JewsS  and  consequently  is  the  genuine  one.  Griesbach  has  therefore 
inaerted  it  in  the  text. 

Again,  in  Lake  x.  i.  we  read  that  the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy  disciples. 
The  Cofticos  Vaticanus,  Cantabrigiensis,  and  Medicsus  (No.  42  of  Griosbach's  no- 
tation), together  with  the  Persian,  Armenian,  Vulgate,  and  four  copies  of  the  Old 
Italic  versions,  read  c/3^o^i}covra  ^«a,  seventy -two  ;  and  in  this  reading  they  are  sup- 
ported by  eleven  Fathers  principally  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church.  On  the 
eontniy,  all  the  other  MSS.  have  simply  (/3&;c9«ovra,  seventy ^  in  which  reading 
ibey  are  supported  by  the  learned  Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius,  Gregory  bishop  of 
IVyssa,  Cvnl,  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  Theophanes,  and  by  Irensus,  Tertul- 
iSxa,  Anwroee,  Jerome  Damasus,  and  others  among  the  Latin  writers.  The  com- 
noo  reading  therefore  is  established  as  the  genuine  one  by  the  concarrence  of  the 
Fatkers  with  MSS. 

Qnee  more,  in  John  i.  28.  we  read  that  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara. 
This  lection  is  found  in  thirty-one  manuscripts,  in  the  printed  editions,  in  tho  Ar« 
nentan  version,  and  a  late  exemplar  of  the  Sclavonic  ^rersion,  and  is  preferred  by 
Origen,  and  after  him  by  Eusebius,  Suidas,  Jerome,  and  other.s.  But  it  is  certain 
till,  instead  of  B^^o^opa,  we  ought  to  read  Bir^avia,  Bethany ^  which  word  is  found  in 
tKe  Codices  Alexandrmus,  Vaticanus,  Ephremi,  Basileensis,  Harlcianus  No.  5684, 
Seidelii,  Stephani  f,  Stephani  «-,  Regius  No.  224'.)9  (now  48)  and  Vaticanus  354, 
ii  B.  and  V.  of  Matthei's  notation,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  other  MSS.  of  less 
iDtiqaity,  and  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  Persic,  Coptic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and 
in  three  MSS.  of  the  Sclavonic  version  (one  of  the  twelflh,  the  other  two  of  the 
ftorteenth  century).  The  reading  of  Bn&avia,  Bethany,  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  primitive  Fathers  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen  (who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  changed  the  reading)  ;  and  is  unquestionably  the  genuine  one. 
Grjesbach  has  therefore  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

(12.)  The  total  siknce  of  the  Fathers  concerning  a  readingy  which 
9nUd  have  confirmed  their  opinion  in  a  controverted  point,  justly  ren^ 
ier$  that  reading  suspicious,  unless  such  total  silence  can  be  satisfactO" 
Hly  accounted  for. 

This  negative  argument  against  a  reading  will  be  of  little  weight  wh6rc  it  re- 
■pects  the  writings  of  one  single  author  only  :  and  whore  it  is  founded  only  upoit 
•ome  particular  part  of  his  works,  and  such  author  has  liimself  taken  notice  of 
the  text  in  other  places,  it  will  be  of  no  weight  at  all.    Nay,  if  but  one  or  two 

t  Berrinum's  Dissertation,  p.  38. 

9  That  tho  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  understood  the  word  rtpMt  Tsin^Koa, 
1*9,  righteousness  J  in  the  sense  of  alms,  is  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  John 


Oregory,  Works,  pp.  50,  60.  (London,  ICd^t,  4to.)  and  especiaUy  by  Dr.  Lightfout,. 
W'orks,voLB,pp.I53,154.foUo.  ^ 
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only  have  made  mention  of  a  text,  tbis  wiQ  be  a  better  inroof  tbtt  it  was  Kead  im 
their  days,  than  any  omission  of  their  contemporaries,  or  of  those  that  UtciI  after 
them,  will  be  a  proof  that  it  was  not.  But  let  us  take  this  argument  in  the  strong- 
est light,  and  let  the  utmost  possible  be  mode  of  it ;  it  can  only  furnish  matter  of 
doubt  and  inquiry ;  it  can  at  most  amount  to  no  more  than  probable  and  presomp- 
tive  evidence,  and  nothing  can  be  positively  and  certainly  concluded  from  it. 
One  plain  positive  proof  from  the  original  MSS.  or  the  antient  versions,  wiU  be 
able  to  weigh  it  down,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  been  altered  aadccr- 
rupted. 

6.  Critical  conjecture  is  not  alone  a  legitimate  source  of  emen- 
dation,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  applied,  unless  the  text  is  manifestly 
corrupted,  and  in  the  most  urgent  necessity:  for  the  conjectural 
criticism  of  an  interested  party,  in  his  own  cause,  and  in  defiance 
of  positive  evidence,  is  litde  better  than  subordination  of  testimany  in 
a  court  of  law. 

(1.)  Cottjectural  readings,  strongly  supported  by  the  sense,  comuctioH, 
the  nature  of  the  language,  or  similar  texts,  may  sometimes  be  probable, 
especially  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  would  easily  have  given  occa- 
sion to  the  present  reading  :  and  readings  JSrst  suggested  by  conjtcturt 
have  sometimes  been  (ifterwards  found  to  be  actually  in  manuscripts^  or 
in  some  version. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  i.  8.  the  clause,  J?ad  God  saw  that  it  was  good,  is  wanting  l^ 
complete  the  account  of  the  second  day's  work  of  creation,  but  it  is  found  in  ihe 
tenth  verse  in  the  middle  of  the  narrative  of  the  third  day's  work.  Hence,  many 
learned  men  have  conjectured,  either  1.  That  the  sentence,  Jind  the  evening  wd 
the  morning  were  the  second  day,  has  been  transposed  from  verse  10  to  verse  t . 
or  2.  That  the  clause,  And  God  saw  that  ii  was  good,  has  been  transposed  from 
verse  3  to  verse  10.  The  latter  conjecture  affords  the  most  probable  reading,  acd 
is  to  be  preferred,  beine  confirmed  by  the  Septua^int  version ;  the  translators  of 
which  most  evidently  found  this  clause  in  the  copies  which  they  used. 

(2.)  A  conjectural  reading,  unsupported  by  any  manuscripts,  and 
unauthorised  by  similarity  of  letters,  by  the  connection  and  context  of 
the  passage  itself,  and  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  is  manifestly  to  be  n- 
jected. 

'  In  the  address  of  James  to  the  Apostles  convened  at  Jerusalem,  he  gives  it  a» 
his  opinion  that  they  should  write  to  the  believing  Gentiles,  that  they  abstain  f  ran 
pollutions  of  idols,  and  fornication,  and  things  strangled,  and  blood.  {Ada  rr. 
SO.)  As  the  question  related  to  the  ceremonial  and  not  to  ihe  moral  law,  the  re- 
lebrated  critic  Dr.  Bentley  conjectured  that  for  iro^wt  fornication,  we  should  read 
^tpuas,  swine's  flesh  :  and  in  this  conjecture  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reeves 
m  the  Scholia  to  his  beautiful  and  useful  editions  of  the  Bible.  But  this  reading 
is  supported  by  no  manuscript  whatever,  nor  by  any  similarity  of  the  letters,  nor 
by  the  context  of  the  passage  ;  for  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  Apostles  (ver. 
»>.)  we  read  fornication.  If  x^^s  had  been  the  correct  lection  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  have  been  unquestionably  retained  in  the  second.  And  wben  it 
is  recollected  that  the  word  wopyua,  which  in  our  verrion  is  rendered  fornication, 
means  not  onlv  the  crime  agamst  chastity  usually  so  called,  but  also  adulterj  anJ 
prostitution  of  ever^  kind  (for  which  very  many  of  the  feasu  of  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  were  notonous),  the  force  of  the  apostolic  prohibition  wiU  be  evident ; 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  commonly  received  reading  wiU  be  establi^ied  in  op; 
position  to  Bentley's  arbitrary  conjecture. 

No  one  should  attempt  this  kind  of  emendation  who  is  not  most 
deeply  skilled  in  the  sacred  languages  ;  nor  should  critical  conjec- 
tures/ ever  be  admitted  into  the  text,  for  we  never  can  be  certain  of 
Ae  truth  of  merely  conjectural  readings.  Were  these  indeed  to  be 
admitted  into  the  text,  the  utmost  confusion  and  imcertainty  would 
necessarily  be  created.  The  diligence  and  modesty  of  the  Maso- 
rites  are  in  this  respect  worthy  of  our  imitation  :  they  invariably  in- 
serted their  conjectures  in   the   margin   of  their  manuscripts,  but 
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most  reEgbusIy  abstained  from  altering  the  text  according  to  dieir 
bjpodieses :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  example  has  not  been 
folbwed  by  some  modern  translators  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
{snA  especially  of  the  latter) ;  who,  in  order  to  support  doctrines 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  sacred  writings,  have  not 
hesitated  to  obtrude  their  conjectures  into  the  text.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  Greek  and  English  New  Testament,  edited 
by  Dr.  Macey,'  whose  bold  and  unhallowed  emendations  were  ex- 
posed by  Dr.  Twells,  and  also  with  the  editors  of  the  (Socinian)  im- 
proved version  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  conjectures  and  erro- 
neous criticisms  and  interpretations  have  been  most  ably  exposed  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Nares  and  Lawrence,  the  Quarterly  and  Eclectic  Re- 
viewers, and  other  eminent  critics. 

IV.  Having  thus  stated  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and  offered 
a  few  cautions  with  regard  to  the  sources  whence  the  true  lection  is 
to  be  determined,  it  only  remains  that  we  submit  to  the  reader's  at- 
teutioD  a  few  general  rules,  by  which  an  accurate  judgment  may  be 
fonned  concerning  various  readings. 

1.  That  reading  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  most  an^ 
tiaU  manuscripts^  and  by  all  the  antient  versions,  is  to  be  accounted 
gtnmne.  The  earlier  manuscript,  cceteris  paribus,  is  more  likely  to 
U  right  than  the  later,  because  every  subsequent  copy  is  liable  to  new 
errort. 

2.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  and  that  in  the  very  highest  sense, 
at  aR  consistent  with  the  existence  of  any  various  reading,  which  are 
supported  by  several  of  the  most  antient  manuscripts,  or  by  the  majority 
rft&em,  —  by  all  or  most  of  the  antient  versions, — by  quotatiojis,--^ 
by  parallel  fiaces  (if  there  be  any),  —  and  by  the  sense  ;  even  though 
such  readings  should  not  be  found  in  the  common  printed  editions,  nor 
perhaps  in  any  printed  edition,^ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  1  Kings  i.  20.  we  read,  Anid  thou,  my 
Ij>Td^  O  King,  the  tyts  oj  all  Israel  are  upon  thee,  which  is  not  sense.  Instead 
*'f  rtfWk  Ana  tkou,  we  have  nn^Ht  Jind  now,  in  ninetj-one  of  the  manuscripts 
•-•oiUted  by  Dr.  Kcnnicott,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  VvX- 
^ate  versions.    This  is  the  genuine  reading,  and  is  required  by  the  sense. 

A^ain,  in  Matt.  xxv.  29.  wc  read.  Fro^wi  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
tttn  ikat  which  he  hath,  mi  'O  EXEI  a^notr^i-  This  is  found  in  all  the  antient 
''opies,  and  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  versions  but  one.  But 
ia  twenty-two  other  manuscripts  and  in  tiio  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  some  copies  of 
ili«  Syriac,  Sclavonic,  and  Old  Italic  versions,  and  six  Fathers,  we  read  *0  AOKKI 
KXEHV.  that  which  he  sermktb  to  hays.  But  it  is  wrong,  and  has  been  cor- 
rt^ned  from  £uke  viii.  18. 

3.  Greater  is  the  authority  of  a  reading  found  in  only  a  few  manu' 
scripts  of  different  characters,  dates,  and  countries,  than  in  many  manu- 
Hripii  of  a  sinular  complexion.  But,  of  manuscripts  of  the  same  fami- 
ly or  recension,  the  reading  of  the  great  number  is  of  most  weight.  The 
fcidence  of  manuscripts  is  to  be  weighed,  not  enumerated:  for  the  agree- 
ment  of  several  manuscripts  is  of  no  authority,  unless  their  genealogy 
(if  We  may  be  allowed  the  term)  is  known  ;  because  it  is  possible  that  a 
hundred  manuscripts  that  note  agree  together  may  have  descended  from 
am  and  the  same  source. 

4.  Readings  are  eertaivly  right,  which  are  supported  by  afao  antient 

^  See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  page  133.  mpra. 
3  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  2GG— 2fiF. 
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mamtscriptSy  iti  any uncii&H  with  the  antientversimis^  quotaUmis,piiraIkl 
places  (ifeny)^  and  the  sense  ;  though  they  should  not  beftnmd  in  moit 
Manuscripts  or  printed  editions^  especially  when  the  rejection  ofUtmin 
the  latter  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

The  common  re&ding  of  Psalm  zzviii.  8.  is,  Tke  Lokh  is  thtir  strength  rgi 
i^uiuev) ;  but  there  is  no  antecedent.  In  six  manuscripts  and  all  the  rers;.  ns, 
however,  we  read,  vs^h  (Loaev)  of  ktspeopU,  which  completes  the  sense.  This 
emendation  is  pronounced  by  Bp.  Horslej,  to  be  '  unqaestionable :'  he  has  tkre- 
fore  incorporated  it  in  the  text  of  his  New  Version  of  the  Psalms,  and  has  tnuue- 
!ated  the  sentence  thus : 

Jehovah  is  the  strength  of  his  people. 

In  most  manoscripts  and  printed  editions  of  £ph.  t.  9.  we  read,  The  fruit  */ 
the  SpiaiT  (reo  wvrofMT^s)  is  in  all  goodness ^  and  righteousness,  end  tntk,  6m  H 
is  the  fruit  rf  the  liomt  (tvv  f^rof)  in  the  Codices  Alezandrinns,  Vatictnos,  ud 
Claromontanus,  Au^iensis^  San-germanensis,  and  Boemerianos,  and  six  others  of 
less  note,  as  well  as  m  the  Syriac  version,  the  Arabic  version  edited  b^  Erpenius, 
the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Old  Italic,  and  Vulgate  versions ;  an<i  ii 
is  so  quoted  by  seven  of  the  fathers,  ♦t^ror,  li^ht,  is  therefore  considered  bj  rD>yA 
critics  as  the  true  reading,  because  the  Spirit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  pait  of  'be 
context ;  and  this  reading  is  inserted  in  the  text  as  genuine  by  Griesbach.  The 
connection,  indeed,  shows  that  this  last  is  the  true  reading,  vmich  was  altered  b^ 
some  unknoinli  copyist  or  critic,  because  it  was  tmcominon,  from  Gal.  v.  S2.  Ai 
light  (Eph.  V.  8.)  not  only  means  the  divine  influence  upon  the  soul,  bat  alsn  the 
Gospel,  the  apostle  Paul  might  with  admirable  propriety  say  that  tke  fruit  of  ria 
Ught  (that  is,  of  the  Gospel)  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteoufnesSy  tmd  truth .  - 
goodnessy  aya^iMvviy,  in  the  principle  and  disposition  ;  righteousnesSf  hutsfrm^ 
the  exercise  of  that  goodness  in  the  whole  conduct  of  life  ;  — and  trutkj  aXpha. 
the  director  of  that  principle  and  of  its  exercise  to  the  g^Iory  of  God  and  the  goou 
•f  mankind. 

5.  Of  two  readings^  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manuscripts^  tkt 
best  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  if  both  of  them  exhibit  good  senses^  ihtu  thai 
reading  which  gives  the  best  sense  is  to  be  adopted. 

In  Psalm  ii.  6.  there  are  two  readings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Maaoret ' 
copies,  and  the  other  in  the  Septoagint  version.  The  former  may  be  literali.^ 
translated  thus :  Yet  will  I  anoint  my  King  uvon  my  holy  hill  tf  Sisft.  Tht^ 
reading  is  supported  by  weighty  evidence,  viz.  tne  Masora,  the  quotation  of  it  in 
Acts  iv.  S7.,  the  Greek  versions  of  AquiU  and  Symmacbns,  the  Gbaldee  pin 
phrase,  and  Jerome.  The  other  reading,  which  is  found  in  the  Septuagiot,  may 
be  thus  rendered :  But  as  for  me,  by  him  I  am  appointed  king  on  Sion,  kii  o^-'j^ 
mountain.  Now  here  the  authority  for  the  two  readings  is  nearly  e^ual :  bat  il 
we  examine  their  goodness,  we  shall  see  that  the  Masoretic  lection  is  to  be  pK- 
ferred,  as  being  more  grammatically  correct,  and  more  suited  to  the  context. 

6.  A  good  various  reading,  though  supported  only  by  one  or  tm  trii- 
nesses  of  approved  character,  is  to  be  preferred. 

7.  In  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
weU  as  in  the  New  Testajfientt  that  reading  is  best  which  accords  r^^ 
the  poetical  parallelism. 

The  subject  of  poetical  parallelism  is  fully  considered  in  Chapter  X.  ^  H  ^" 
infra.    Tne  application  of  this  canon  to  the  various  readinffs  of  the  Old  Tc^i^- 
ment  has  long  been  recognised  ;  but  as  its  applicability  to  the  New  Testament  is 
not  so  obvious,  we  shall  illustrate  it  by  an  example  drawn  from  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  vii.  2.  we  read, 
£»  <&  yof  epiwsrt,  xpi^^M^c. 
Kai  tv  w  ttcrpcirc,  atrrifttrp^hioeTai  9fuv. 

For,  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged ; 

And,  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  Bgnn 
For  aim^trprf^ffCTai,  shall  be  measured  again,  (which  is  the  reading  of  ^®^^/. 
mon  printed  editions,  of  the  manuscript  by  Matthei  noted  with  the  letter  H.  o> 
the  manuscript  13  of  Griesbaeh's  notation^  of  the  Vulgate  version,  of  some  m«fl<i- 
seripts  of  the  Old  Italic  version,  of  Folyoarp»  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  On?«i 
sometimes,  and  of  the  Latin  Fathers,)  we  read  utrmihietnu,  shaU  be  nessurd,^ 
the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Harleianiu  No.  5684,  Cypnua,  Steptaaai  ^  J^efiM  ^^ 
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(mrw4S)f  and  Vatieajiiu  354,  iH  of  which  are  raanitflcripCs  in  uncial  eharaetera 
of  freat  antiquity,  in  twelve  manuscripts  in  smaller  characters,  by  Griesbach. 
onmbered  1,  17,  33,  77, 108,  114, 117,  131,  218,  236  of  Professor  Birch's  Collation, 
lb»  Evaneeliateria,  numbered  32  and  36,  and  seventy  other  manuscripts  of  inferior 
note,  ?nd  by  the  manuscripts  distinguished  by  Matthei  with  the  Letters  B  and  V 
(both  of  the  exjfhth  century),  a.  c.  and  d.  (all  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,) 
sod  by  eight  otners  of  Matthei's  manuscripts  of  less  note,  by  the  Armenian  and 
Ethiopic  versions,  by  the  copies  of  the  Old  Italic  version  preserved  at  Verona, 
VerccUi,  Forli,  and  Toledo,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by  Origen  once,  by  the  author 
«f  the  dialogue  against  Marcion,  by  Theodorct,  Theophylact,  Euthymius,  Cliriso- 
cephaius,  and  other  Greek  writers.  The  readitig  of  /lerpq^f^verac,  therefore,  beinff 
supported  by  such  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence,  is  very  properly  introduced 
iato  the  text  by  Griesbach  as  preferable  to  the  common  reading  of  avn^rpibyiatTai ; 
ud  it  is  further  demanded  by  the  parallelism.  For  Kptfian  {judgment),,  Kptvtrt  (ye 
j^dgt),  and  KpiSriat«^i  (ye  shall  be  judged),  in  the  first  line,  require,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  period,  /icrpw  (measure),  fttr^urt  (ye  mictsure),  and 
fUT^^^nnrmt  (ye  shall  be  measured)  in  the  second  line.l 

8.  Of  two  readings  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  authority ,  that  is  to  be 
preferred^  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  sacred  writer. 

U  therefore  one  of  two  readings  in  the  New  Testament  exhibits  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  it  ia  preferable  to  one  that  is  good  Greek,  because  the  latter  has  the  appear* 
aace  of  being  a  gloss  of  some  Greek  writer,  which  the  former  does  not  present. 
Thus  in  Jude  1,  ttyiaa^swif,  sanctified,  is  a  better  lection  than  vyamjfiei'oisy  beloved; 
becansc  the  former  is  more  in  unison  with  the  usage  of  the  apostles  in  their  salu* 
tations,  and  in  the  commencement  of  their  Epistles.  In  Acts  zvii.  2G.  the  read- 
ing, c|  of^  aiftaroi,  of  one  bloody  is  preferable  to  c(  cvo;,  of  one  (which  occurs  in 
Rom.  ix.  10.)>  because  it  is  in  unison  with  the  Hebrew  style  of  writing.  In  John 
▼i.  6^.  the  common  reading,  Thou  art  the  Christ ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  X^roi 
&  «ws  rw  Omv  (wvt«{,  ia  preferable  to  that  of  the  holy  one  of  Goi,  h  ayios  rov 
Omv,  which  Griesbach  has  admitted  into  the  text,  omitting  ran  ^itmst  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Ephremi,  Cantabrigiensis,  Stephani  ri,  the  Cop* 
tic  VBTsou,  and  some  other  authorities  of  less  note.  That  eminent  critic,  indeed, 
a&ows  that  Uie  received  lection  is  not  to  be  despised ;  but  we  may  observe  that  its 
fmaineness  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  consentient  testimonies  of  many  M SS. 
nraiona,  and  fiithers,  but  also  from  the  fiust  and  from  the  style  of  writing  adopted 
^  the  Evangelista.  For  the  appellation  of  holy  one  of  God  is  no  where  applied 
t^our  Saviour,  except  in  the  confeseion  of  the  demoniac.  (Mark  i.  24.  Liike  iv. 
^•)  In  Acts  iv.  27,  30.  Jesus  is  termed  aytot  wats,  holy  child ;  but  not  holy  one 
^  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  appellation  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in  tliis  Gospel  of  John  (i.  50. ;  49 
tf  Englidi  version^  and  xi.  27.),  and  is  elsewhere  expressly  applied  to  him  by 
Feto*.  See  Matt.  xvi.  16.  The  common  reading  therefore  of  John  vi.  69.  is  to  be 
pfe^rred,  in  opposition  to  that  adopted  by  Griesbach,  as  being  most  agreeable  to 
the  style  of  the  sacred  writer. 

9.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
^ndext^  and  to  the  author* s  design  in  writing. 

Every  writer,  and  much  more  a  divinely  inspired  writer,  is  presumed  to  write 
IQ  mich  a  manner,  aa  not  to  contradict  himself  either  knowingly  or  willingly,  and 
fo  write  throughout  with  a  due  regard  to  the  order  and  connection  of  things.  Now 
in  Slark  s.  2,  for  i»  roa  vpo^nraiu  m  the  prophets,  several  manuscripts  read  cv  Hows 
f^  xM^timj  in  the  prophet  Jsaiah.  Both  Mill  and  Griesbach  reject  the  common 
itaduig.  But  as  the  context  shows  that  the  evangeUst  cited  not  one  but  two 
Piophets,  via.  MaL  iii.  1.  and  Isa.  xl.  3.,  the  common  reading  ought  to  be  retained, 
•specially  as  it  is  supported  by  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic 
itrstons,  and  the  quotations  of  many  fathers. 

10.  A  readings  whose  source  is  clearly  proved  to  be  erroneous^  must 
^  rgtUed* 

11.  Of  two  readings,  neither  of  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  sense f 
either  of  which  may  Imvc  naturally  arisen  from  the  other,  and  both  of 
^f4dch  are  supported  by  manuscripts,  versions^  and  quotations  in  the 
^^tings  of  the  fathers;  the  one  will  be  more  probable  than  the  other, 

1  Bp.  Jebb'a  Bacied  Literature,  p.  144.  In  pp.  206,  32d--d31.  of  the  saBM  work 
^4b  reader  will  find  other  inatrtictiTe  ezampIeB  of  the  canon  ahove  given. 
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in  proportion  to  the  preponderanu  of  the  evidence  that  supports  it :  and 
that  preponderance  admits  a  great  variety  of  degrees.^ 

In  Acts  XX.  28.  we  read,  Feed  the  church  of  Gody  which  ht  hath  purthMted  witk 
his  own  blood.  Of  this  sentence  there  are  not  fewer  tlian  six  various  ^m^^ 
vi2.  1.  Tmr  <MX^av  rov  Xf>tyov  the  church  of  Christ;  2.  T»«  ecw,  o/  Gorf,  which 
lection  ia  expunged  by  Griesbach,  who  prefers,  3.  Tw  Kt>pto»,  of  the  l^rd.  1ms 
reading  is  also  preferred  by  Wetstein  ;  4.  Tw  Kvpiov  «o«  e«>»,  of  the  Lard  and  (urf, 
which  Griesbacli  has  inserted  in  his  inner  margin  ;  5.  Tov  Btw  km  K»ft<w,  oj  I'le 
God  and  Lord;  and  6.  Tw  Kvptov  e«w,  of  the  Lord  God  :  in  order  to  delenmne 
which  of  these  readingrs  is  to  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  reriew  the 
▼arious  authorities  which  have  been  adduced  for  each. 

1  To»  Xpirou—  Of  Christ.  This  reading  is  supported  b^  no  Greek  MSS. ;  bat 
it  is  found  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Pcschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  even  in  the 
Vatican  copies  ofthe  Nestorians.  This  reading  is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  vcmon 
edited  by  Erpenius  (which  was  made  from  the  Syriac,)  and  it  seems  to  be  sttppori?4 
by  Origen  (probably,  for  the  passage  is  ambiguous),  by  Athanaaius,  the  anony- 
mous author  ofthe  fiyst  dialogue  against  the  Macedonians,  Theodoret,  the  ijiter- 
polated  Epistle  of  Ignatius,  Basil,  and  Ful^entius.  The  popish  synod  of  ta» 
Malabar  Christians,  held  in  15i)9,  under  the  direction  of  Mendoza,  the  Porttijjuftf 
archbishop  of  Goa,  states  that  the  Nestorians  inserted  this  reading  at  the  inaiigar 
tion  ofthe  devil,  insti/rante  diabolo  ! 

2.  Tov  ecQv  —  Of  God.  This  is  the  common  reading.  It  is  supported  by  thai 
moat  antient  and  venerable  MS.,  B,  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,^  and  by  seventeen 
"Others,  none  of  which  indeed  are  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  many  ol 
them  are  more  modern.  It  is  also  supported  by  two  MSS.  ofthe  Peschita  or  OliI 
Syriac  version,  collated  by  Professor  Lee  for  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  which,  he  states,  are  much  more  antient  than  those  upon  which  the 
printed  text  was  formed.  This  roadin»  is  also  found  in  a  very  antient  Syij'^J;*^ 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Ethiopic,  aiscording  to  Dr.  Mill, 
though  Griesbach  thinks  it  doubtful ;  and  it  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by  ignat'us, 
TertuUian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  Chnrsostom,  Celestine  bisha). 
of  Rome,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  and  eleven  other  fitthers  of  the  Greek  m 
Latin  church,  besides  the  sixth  Synod  m  Trullo  (held  a.  n.  680,)  and  the  second 
Nicene  Synod  (held  a.  d.  787.) 

3.  Tov  Kv^tov  —  Ofyhe  Lord.  This  reading  is  supported  by  thirteen  manoscrtpts. 
viz.  the  Codices  Alcxandrinus,  Cantabrigiensis,  Ephremi,  and  Laudianos,  (aU  o: 
which  are  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  great  and  indisputed  antiquity,  and  denv"i 
from  different  and  independent  sources),  the  Moscow  MS.  which  formerly  bclonii;"- 
to  Chrysostom,  accordmg  to  Matthffii  (on  Eph.  iv.  9.),  who  has  noted  it  with  lae 
letter  B.  and  eight  others  of  less  note.  This  reading  is  also  found  in  the  Copf.» 
Sahidic,  in  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  or  later  Syriac,  in  the  Old  Italic  a^ 
contained  in  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  and  as  edited  by  Sabatier,  and  in  the  Ar- 
menian versions.  The  Ethiopic  version  has  likewise  been  cited,  as  exhibitinsr  tte 
reading  of  Ktrpiau,  Lord,  but  its  evidence  is  indecisive,  the  same  word  bcin^"^™ 
therein  for  both  Lord  and  God.  Griesbach  thinks  it  probable  that  this  version 
reads  Kvpiov,  from  the  consentient  testimony  ofthe  Coptic  and  Armenian  versi'^T^? 
Among  the  fathers,  this  reading  is  supported  by  IrentEiis,  Ensebius  AthanasJTis 
Chrysostom,  Ammonius,  Maximus,  Antonius,  Ibas,  Lucifer,  Jerome,  Aagu^."j^' 
Scdulius,  Alciinus,  the  author  ofthe  pretended  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  U'' 
second  Council  of  Carthage  (which,  however,  in  the  Greek,  reads  etw,  ^f  ^"'". 

4.  Tov  Kvpiov  Kcu  ewu  —  5/  the  I^td  and  God.    This  reading  is  supported  mUJ 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  275. 

2  From  Professor  Birch  (of  Copenhagen)  finding  nothing  noted  in  his  oollaiioo 
ofthe  Vatican  MS.  respecting  the  reading  of  eew,  (though  he  expressly  says,  that 
if  any  variety  of  reading  had  taken  pUce  in  that  MS.  it  could  not  have  «sj-apr 
him,  as  he  intended  to  examine  this  remarkable  place  above  all  others  in  all  tw 
MSS.  that  came  in  his  way,)  Griesbach  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  testimony  w/- 
nished  by  the  Vatican  MS.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  ecov  is  the  reading  of  that  "J^nu^ 
script;  ibr  (1.)  it  WAS  there  in  1738,  when  it  was  collated  by  the  very  lcarn«fl 
Thomas  Wagstaffe,  then  at  Rome,  for  Dr.  Berriman,  who  was  at  that  tune  «^; 
gaged  in  preparing  for  publication  his  work  on  the  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  w  '"  ■ 
and  (2.)  Qtov  IS  the  reading  ofthe  Vatican  MS.,  for  a  transcrift  ofitM>as(m^^° 
by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  for  the  secwid  j-ontion 
edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  printed  by  him  in  1818,  with  equal  t>eaii 
ty  and  aocuraoy. 
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by  tbe  Godex  6.  ^Purionei,  aaaifiied  by  Blanchint  to  the  sightli,  but  by  Mont- 
Hiucon  to  the  ninth  century),  aniS  sixty-three  other  MSS. ;  none  of  which,  though 
tbe7  /brm  the  majority  in  point  of  number,  are  among  the  most  correct  "^d 
aotWitatire.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Sclavonic  version,  but  is  not  cited  by  one  of 
the  frthers ;  and  is  printed  in  the  Complutensian  and  Plantin  editions. 

5.  Ton  eca«  «m  KvpMv  —  Of  the  God  and  Lord.  This  reading  occurs  onl^  in  the 
MS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  47 :  it  is  an  apograph  transcril^d  in  the  sixteenth 
rentury  by  John  Faber  of  DeventetJirom  one  written  in  1293. 

6.  T«v  Kvfin  Otn  —  Of  the  Lord  uod.  This  reading  is  found  only  in  one  MS. 
(95  of  6rieabach*8  notation)  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incorrect  Arabte 
versMMi  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts ;  and  it  is  cited  by  Theophy* 
laict  alone,  axnong  the  &thers. 

Of  these  six  readings,  No.  2.  Tn  eiov,  Of  God,  No.  3.  Tov  Xvpcoo,  Of  the  Lord, 
and  No.  4.  Tw  K0(>c0v  km  Omv,  Of  the  Lord  and  God,  are  best  supoorted  by  external 
teitinKmy,  and  it  is  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  adduced  ror  each,  that  must 
determine  whic^  of  them  is  the  genuine  reading. 

1.  Tiw  testimony  of  manuscripts  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  these  three 
readings. 

Thiragk  KafiOT  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  uncial  MSS.  (viz.  the 
Codiees  Alaxandrinus,  Cantabrigiensie,  JBphremi,  and  Laudianus),  yet  ecra  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  of  the  highest  authority  ;  and  Ktf<«v  m* 
etm,  tiiough  deficient  ii|  this  respect  (fi>r  6.  or  the  Codex  Passiooet,  as  we  have 
noticed,  ie  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  centnrv),  yet  it  is  most  numerously 
•opported  by  manuscripts  of  diierent  fiunilies,  and  especially  by  the  Moscow 
inaaaseripts,  and  by  the  Complutensian  edition. 

2.  The  antient  versions,  supporting  e<ov  and  Kv^ov,  are  equal  to  each  other  iq 
fuuAer  indeed,  but  those  which  support  tfie  former  are  sa|»erior  in  weight.  For 
ihe  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Peschito  or  Old  Striae,  and  the  Etniopie,in  fiivor  of  Otm, 
are  of  higher  authority  than  their  competitors,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian. 
The  cMBpound  reading  Kvptov  mc  ecoo  is  unsupported  by  any  but  the  Sclavonic ; 
which  isdoeely  connected  with  the  Moscow  manuscripts. 

3u  The  testimony  of  the  fiithers  is  ^eatly  in  fiivour  of  d<0».  For  though  a  con- 
sidccabJs  number  of  counter-testimonies  in  fiivour  of  Kvpim  is  named  by  Wetstein, 
aad  eqaied  by  Griesbach ;  yet  no  citations  from  thence  are  adduced  by  either, 
which  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  their  testimonv  is  either  spurious,  slight,  or  else 
refiited  by  the  express  citations  on  the  other  side.  Thus,  the  objection  of  Athana- 
Hos  to  the  phrase,  **  the  blood  of  God,"  as  "  being  no  where  used  in  Scripture, 
tod  to  be  reckoned  among  the  daring  fiihrications  of  t^  Arians,*'  recorded  by  Wet- 
f4«in,i  is  abundantly  refuted  by  his  own  counter-testimony,  citing  the  received 
reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  and  bv  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  by  the  orthodox 
fithers,  Ignatius,  Tertullian,  Leontius,  rulgentius,  Bede,  Theophylact,  and  others 
tboTo  enumerated.  The  objection,  therefore,  was  urged  inconsiderately,  and 
probably  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  ;  in  which  Atlianasius  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged with  the  Arians,  his  incessant  persecutors. 

KifiM  €01  eiov,  is  unsupported  by  tho  fathers  before  Theophylact ;  and  is  contra- 
dieted  by  his  testimony  in  favour  of  ecoo. 

From  this  abstract,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  the  external 
eTidence  preponderates,  upon  the  whole,  in  fiivour  of  ecov ;  and  this  is  further  con- 
nrmsd  by  the  internal  evidence.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  tuiiKiicia  rov 
em,  ckmreh  of  God,  is  in  unison  with  the  style  of  St.  Paul  ;S  and  it  occurs  in  not 
fewer  than  iUven  passages  of  his  epistles,^  while  the  phrase  cmXjttm  rov  Kv^iotr, 
dmrch  qf  the  Lord,  occurs  no  where  in  the  New  Testament.  And,  secondly,  Bts^ 
might  easily  give  occasion  to  the  other  readings  though  none  of  these  could  so  easily 
e'vn  occasion  to  ec*v.  If  (as  Michaelis  remarks)  the  evangelist  Luke  wrote  ecov, 
ihe  origin  of  Kvpcov  and  Xptfw  may  be  explained  either  as  corrections  of  the  text,  or 
IS  marginal  notes ;  because  "  the  bbod  of  Ood"  is  a  very  extraordinary  expression ; 
oat  if  he  had  written  KsfMv,  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  onto  should  alter  it  into 

1  Nov.  Tert.  vol.  i^.  507. 

9  See  eanon  8.  p.  334.  supra, 

3  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  2,  x.  32.  xi.  16.  22.  xv.  9.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  Gal.  i.  13.  1  Thess.  ii. 
14.  2  Thess.  i.  4.  and  1  Tim.  iii.  5. 16.  The  phrase  «««Xv«ta  rm  Kv(km,  congrega* 
turn  of  the  Lord,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Septuagint  version,  whence  it 
inighl  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  MSS.  that  support  it,  particularly  of  the  Co- 
<iex  Alexandrinus,  which  ww  written  in  Egypt,  where  the  Septuagint  version  wa< 
nade. 
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Oceo.  And  oa  thii  latter  sapposition,  the  great  number  of  varioua  readiagi  ii  in* 
ezpliedl)le.  It  seems  as  if  different  tronscrSere  hod  found  a  difficulty  in  the  poaia^, 
and  that  each  corrected  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  received  reading,  otjrXijna  t99  eco«,  ehrrck  of  <M,  is 
iBTTsa  supported  than  any  of  the  other  rea£ngs,  and  consequently  we  mr  con- 
clude that  It  was  the  ideiOteal  Bxpressian  uttered  by  Paul,  and  recorded  by  Ldie.i 

(12.)  Whenever  two  different  reading  occur ^  one  of  which  seem  dif- 
ficuHy  and  obscure^  but  which  may  be  mplainedby  thehe^ofanHquitUt 
and  a  more  ticcurate  knowledge  of  the  language^  whereas  the  other  is  » 
easy  a$  to  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity ^  the  latter  reading  is  to  hi 
suspected;  because  the  former  is  more  in  unison  with  the  style  oftk 
sacred  writers^  wkich^  abounding  with  Hebraisms^  is  repugnant  to  tk 
genius  of  the  pure  or  strictly  classical  Greek  language. 

No  transcriber  would  designedly  change  a  clear  into  an  ohseure  readmg,  nor  ii 
it  possible  that  an  inadvertency  should  moke  so  happy  a  mistake  as  to  produce  i 
reading  that  perplexes  indeed  the  ignorant,  but  is  understood  and  approved  bjUn 
learned.  This  canon  is  the  touchstone  which  distinguishes  the  true  critics  from 
the  fiUse.  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  critics  of  the  first  rank,  have  admit- 
ted its  authority  ;  but  those  of  inferior  order  generally  prefer  the  easy  retding,i« 
no  other  reason  than  because  its  meaning  is  most  obvious. 

(13.)  If  for  a  passage,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  anff 
struction,  various  readings  are  found,  that  differ  materially  from  tack 
other,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  its  authenticity  ;  and  likewise  ii<d  ad 
the  readings  are  interpolations  of  transcribers  who  have  attempted  bif 
different  methods  to  supply  the  seeming  deficiency  of  the  originaL 

This  rule,  however  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  nor  is  a  single  variation 
sufficient  to  justify  our  suspicion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  though  its  omissioa  afibets 
not  the  sense,  or  even  though  the  construction  would  be  improved  by  its  absence: 
for,  in  a  book  that  has  been  so  frequently  transcribed  as  the  New  Testament,  mis- 
takes were  unavoidable,  and  theremre  a  single  deviation  alone  can  lead  ns  to  do 
immediate  conclusion. 

14.  Readings,  which  are  evidently  glosses,  or  interpolations,  ore  u- 
variably  to  be  rejected. 

(1.)  Glosses  are  betrayed,  1.  When  the  words  do  not  a^rree  with  the  scope  ni 
context  of  the  passage  ;  2.  When  they  are  evidently  foretf  n  to  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writer ;  3.  When  there  is  evident  tautology ;  4.  When  words,  which  are 
best  absent,  are  most  unaccountably  introduced ;  5.  When  certain  words  are  more 
correctly  disposed  in  a  different  place ;  and  lastly,  when  phrases  are  joined  to- 
gether, the  latter  of  which  is  mucii  clearer  than  the  former. 

(2.)  "  An  interpolation  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  beJM 
dehvered  in  the  language  of  a  later  church.  In  the  time  of  the  ajiostles  the  won 
Christ  was  never  uwd  as  the  proper  name  of  a  person,  but  aa  an  epithet  express^* 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  was  frequently  applied  aa  synonymous  to  '  Soaot 
God.'  The  expression  therefore  '  Christ  is  the  Son  of  uod,*  Acts  viiL  37.  is « 
kind  of  tautology,  and  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  say  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  u, 
the  anointed  is  me  anointed.  But  the  word  being  used  in  later  a^es  as  a  proper 
name,  this  impropriety  was  not  perceived  by  the  person  who  obCruoed  the  passage 
on  the  text." 

(3^  '<  If  one  or  more  words  that  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  a  paeof** 
are  found  only  in  manuscripts,  but  in  none  of  the  most  antiefU  vsrsionSf  ^^y 
quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  we  have  reason  to  suspeot  an  interpolation."  ui 
Acts  viii.  39.  the  Alexandrian  ^oanuscript  reads  thus :  oifA  [xnoif EnEXEKSOD- 
TONErNOrXONANrCAOSAE]  KTHPnASBNTONtlAinnON  -^  TheSpt  l^l/^ 
upon  the  etiMuh,  but  the  Angel]  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip.  The  word*  be- 
tween brackets,  Michaelis  thinks,  are  spurious ;  and  Griesbach  decidedly  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  an  emendation  of  the  copyist.    They  are  found  in  six  oaoo* 

1  Nov.  Test,  a  Griesbach,  tom.  U.  pp.  112—117.  and  Appendix,  p.  (34.)  Me^ 
(Hale  Saxonnm,  1806.)  Dr.  Hales,  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  u.  op.  l»-^r; 
Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  Nolan's  inqm 
into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vu^te,  pp.  286—389.  5ie-618.  Mr.  N.  hasfj^ 
at  length  the  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  ftthen  in  which  ewe  is  found. 
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scripts  cited  by  hiin,  but  these  are  not  antient ;  and  they  are  also  in  the  Armenian 
veisioo  executed  in  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  early  in  the  Ailh  century ,  and  in  the 
SclaTonic  version  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  We  are  justified  therefore  ia 
sUting  that  they  are  not  to  be  received  into  the  sacred  text. 

15.  Expressions  thai  are  less  emphatic^  unless  the  scape  and  conlett 

of  the  sacred  writer  require  emphasis^  are  more  likely  to  be  the  genuine 

rtaiMngy  than  readings-  differing  from  them^  but  which  htwCi  or  seem  to 

JkcDTe,  greater  force  or  emphasis.    For  copyists,  like  commentators^  who 

hme  but  a  ^nattering  of  learnings  are  mightily  pleased  with  emphases, 

16w  That  reading  is  to  be  preferredy  which  gives  a  sense  apparently 
fdset  but  which,  on  thorough  investigation,  proves  to  be  the  true  one. 

17.  Various  readings,  which  have  most  clearly  been  occasioned  by  the 
emrs  or  negligence  rf  transcribers,  are  to  be  rejected.  How  such  read- 
ings  mav  he  caused,  has  already  been  shown  in  pp.  313 — 319.,  supra. 

18»  Leetionaries^or  Lesson  Books,  used  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
an  not  admissible  €U  evidence  for  various  readings.' 

Whenever,  therefore,  Ii^vovf,  JesttSj  aOX^y  brethren,  or  similar  words  (which 
vera  antiently  prefixed  to  the  lessons  accordingly  as  the  latter  were  taken  from 
tbe  Gospels  or  Epistles,  and  which  are  found  omy  in  lectionaries),  are  found  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  suspicious ;  and  fifty  manu- 
scripts that  contain  them  have  no  weight  against  the  same  number  which  omit 
than. 

19-  Readings  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  from  Latin  versions  are 
i9  he  rgected. 

20.  A  reading  that  is  contradictory  to  history  and  geography  is  to  be 
r^ected,  tspeciaUy  when  it  is  not  cov^rmed  by  manuscripts. 

hi  Acts  xii.  25.  we  read  that  Bamahas  and  Said  returned  froh  (sO  Jerusalem, 
where  seven  manuscripts,  two  manuscripts  (5  and  7)  of  the  Sclavonic  version,  and 
the  Arabic  version  in  bishop  Walton's  Poiyglott,  have  us,  to  Jerusalem.  This 
hit  reading  has  been  added  by  some  ignorant  copyist,  for  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
nlnming  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  with  the  money  which  they  had  collected 
firths  poor  brethren. 

21.  That  reading  which  makes  a  passage  more  connected  is  preferd- 
Utj  aUdue  allowance  being  made  for  abruptness  in  the  particular  case. 
&dnt  Paul  is  remarkable  for  the  abruptness  of  many  of  his  digression^. 

22.  Readings,  certainly  genidne,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  text  of 
tk printed  e&tions,  though  hitherto  admitted  into  none  of  them;  that 
tky  may  henceforth  be  rendered  as  correct  as  possible  they  ought  like^ 
vile  to  be  adopted  in  all  versions  of  Scripture :  and  tifl  this  be  done^ 
tky  ought  to  bt  followed  in  explaining  it. 

23.  Probable  readings  may  have  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence,  as 
justfy  entitles  them  to  be  inserted  into  the  text,  in  place  of  the  received 
nadings  which  are  much  less  probable.  Such  as  have  not  eonsiderahly 
higher  probtdnKty  than  the  common  readings,  should  only  be  put  into 
tHe  margin :  but  they,  and  all  others,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  {^arti" 
^ty. 

24.  Readings  certainly^  or  very  probably  false,  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  ediHons  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed  in  ver^ 
aW  of  them,  however  long  and  generally  they  have  usurped  a  place 
ttcr«,  as  being  manifest  corruptions,  which  impair  the  purity  of  the  so- 
^ed  books. 


The  preceding  are  the  most  material  canons  for  determining  various 
loadings  which  are  recommended  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  most 
tnunent  biblical  critics.    They  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  from  Dr: 
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Pittfessor  of  Divinity  m  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henrj 
Owen,^  aod  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  :^  but  they  hare  treated  it  with 
ao  much  ability  and  accuracy,  that  he  has  to  acknowledge  himself 
indebted  to  their  labours  for  great  part  of  his  materials  for  ibe  present 
chapter  f  having  only  classified  what  they  have  noticed  in  the  order 
of  the  sacred  books ;  an  arduous  undertdcing,  from  which,  however, 
the  author  has  himself  derived  equal  pleasure  and  benefit.  And,  m 
the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  elucidate  some  very  difficult  pas- 
sages, he  offers  the  result  of  his  labours  in  the  following  tables. 

As  it  respects,  then,  the  external  farm  of  the  quotations,  or  tbe 
words  in  which  the  citations  are  actually  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  passages  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  arranged 
under  the  two  following  classes,  viz.  1.  Quotations  made  firom  tbe 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and,  2.  Quotations  made  firom  the  Septuagbt 
version  of  them. 

by  Thonuts  Randolph,  D.  D.  Oxford,  1782."  4to.  'fhia  viluable  and  beantifiillj 
prilled  tract,  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  six  times  iU 
original  price.  The  most  material  of  this  excellent  critic's  obsenrationa  are  inani* 
cd  m  the  notes  to  this  chapter. 

1  *'  The  Modes  of  Quotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers  explained  and 
vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  London,  1789."  4to.  The  design  of 
this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quotations  of  the  evangelists  with  etch 
other,  and  with  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  a9cer> 
tain  th(  real  differences :  — 2.  To  account  for  such  differences ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  Evangehsts  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other  :  —  and,  3.  To  show  the 
just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they  ful^  prove  the  points  whieh  thtj 
were  brought  to  establish. 

s  In  &  collation  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  with  the 
Septuajrint.  This  valuable  comparison  is  inserted  in  the  9th  and  10th  vdumes  of 
the  Christian  Observer  for  the  years  1810  and  1811 :  and  is  simply  designated  by 
the  initials  of  the  late  venerable  and  learned  author's  name. 

3  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  author  has  constantly 
availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  Drusius  (ParaUela  Sacra),  in  the  8th  volume 
of  the  Critici  Sacri ;  —  of  Cappers  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  it.  (in  vol.  i.  pp.  136—17^ 
of  Prof.  Vomers  edition^  ;  —  or  Glassius's  Philologia  Sacra,  part  ii.  pp.  1387,  jt 
scq.  (cd.  DaSiii) ;  and  or  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  trandat- 
ed  by  Bishop  Marsh  (vol.  i.  pp.  200—246,  470—493.)  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of 
Biblical  Criticism  have  also  been  occanonally  referred  to,  as  well  as  Schl^^eliiD's 
Dissertatio  De  Agro  sanguinis  et  Prophetic  circa  eum  allegata,  in  the  TboAorut 
DissertationuA  ^cegeticanun  ad  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp.  3(S — 340. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON  THE     EXTERNAL     FOBM    OF     THE     QUOTATIONS    FROM    THE  0L» 
TESTAMENT   IN   THE   NEW. 

QUOTATIOKS   FROM   THE   HxBREW  SCRIPTURES   IV  THE  New   TxsTAMENT. 

I.  Quotations  exactly  a^eeiw  with  the  Hebrew. — U.  Quotations 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.  —  III.  Quotations  agreeing  wkh 
the  Sebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words.  —  IV.  Quotations  that  give 
the  general  sense,  but  abridge  or  add  to  it.  — V.  Quotations  tahn 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  —  VI.  Quotations  differingfrom 
the  HAreWj  but  agreeing  with  the  Septuagmt.  — VII.  Quotations 
tn  Vfhich  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different  reading  in  the  Hb" 
irew.  —  VIII.  Passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  seetns  to  be  corrupted. 
—  IX.  Passages  which  are  mere  references  or  allusions. 

1  HE  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  be  considered 
under  die  nine  following  classes,  viz.  1.  Quotations  exactly  agreebg 
widi  the  Hebrefir; — 2.  Those  which  agree  nearly  with  the  Hebrew; 
— 3.  Quotadons,  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sewe,  but  not  in 
words; — 4.  Such  as  give  the  general  sense;  —  5.  Quotations, 
which  are  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture ;  —  6.  Quota- 
dons  difering  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint ; 
--7.  Quotations,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different 
reading  in  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  Apostles, understood  the  words 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexicons;  — 8. 
Passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted :  —  and  9. 
Passages,  which  are  not  properly  citations,  but  mere  references  or 
allusions. 

I.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.'^ 
J.  Hos.  xi.  1.  a^ecfl  with  Matt.  ii.  15. 

'3^7  *niO|?  O^'WyS)  ^5  AiTv^rTou  exaXeifa  tov  uiov  fAou. 

I . . . .  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  sod. 
^  Deut.  viii.  3.  Matt.  iv.  4.    Luke  iv.  4. 

nyho  '3    aian  nrr  *'^'  "2^'  '*'  *'*'^*  ^'''  ***'^'' 

^  Z!JLjl^^  MV>^     ^^^        tfcoftocof  ©sou. 

Man  doth  not  lii^e  by  bread  only,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
*^ni  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
^%t  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth    out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

.^^  1  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  simply  grven  the  references  to 
l^ese  quoUtionfl.  They  are  now  inserted  at  length,  in  order  to  save  the  stn<luit's 
^  we,  and  also  to  enable  him  more  readily  to  compare  the  Hebrew  and  Oreiek  to- 
^[^ther ;  and  the  Englisfa  version  of  the  paiaagea  is  annexed  for  the  convenienee  of 
^^  meie  English  reader. 


944     qwiaiums  txiuitfy  agreeii/^  viA  die  Htirw    [PaitlCk. 
a  0eut.  vi.  16.  ««»«•  wiOi  Matt  w.  7. 

D3Tr7K 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 


4,  Isa.  liii.  4. 

r>ur  infirinities  he  hath  borne: 
And  our  sorrows,  he  hath  carried 
t'teni.    (Bp.  LotrtA.) 

oi  Hos.  vi.  6. 

Wn  ♦man  tdtt  o 

rat 

I  desired  mercy  and  not'aacrifice. 

6.  Ler.  xix>  18> 

7103  "iriV  nanw 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
ttyself. 

7.  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

nnTT  ujon  iomo  px  , 
nvr,  rwo  :nifl  trsn? 
ntoQi  NTT    nw  nnTi 

The  t<tone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused, is  become  the  head  sUnu  of 


Thou  dialt  not  ten^  the  Urd 
thy  God. 

Matt.  TiiL  17. 

Hunself  took  our  infinnities,  and 
bare  our  sickneflses. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xiL  7. 

EXcov  ^gXfa),  xai  ou  SutfHW. 
I  will  hare  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice. 

Matt.xix.  19.xxii-39 

(fsaurov. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  a? 
thyself. 

Matt.  xxi.  42,  Markidi-lO. 
Luke  XX.  17.    Acts  i?.  11. 
Ai3w  iv    a««&ixifuurcc«  ei  Wi- 

^covios*  cafa  Kujiou  fiT^fivs^-Q  oin,  «• 
The  stone  which  the  buiWcnw- 


atGt 


the  comer.    This  is  the  Loan's  do-    jected,  the  same  is  become  the  i»w 
iBg,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,     of  the  comer :  this  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ing, and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Matt.  xxii.  44.    Mariixii.36. 
.  Luke  XX.  42. 

Emtsv   h  Kopoc    w  K»^?«  ^' 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  liord,  &t 
thou  on  my  right  hand  until  1 1»«*'^ 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool 

Matt,  xxvii.  35. 

Xai  ff»l  TW  IfMWTrfiw*  f»w  M^^^ 

They  parted  my  fC«nn^*?Sf 
them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  »«) 
cast  lots. 


e.  Psal.  ex.  1. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  tliine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

9.    Psal.  xxii.  la  (18.  of  English 
Version.) 

They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 
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10.   Paal.  xzii.  2.  (1.  of        agrees  witli  Matt,  zzvii.  46. 

English  Version.)  HXi,     W^     Mim     <ret€ax^avi; 

♦n^y  noS  ha  ha     '^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  *""'  ®*^  ^'  ^*^'  *** 

My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou     ^^.^^f^'^ 


forsaken  me. 

11.  Isa.  liu.  12. 

And  he  was  numbered  with  the 

transgressors. 

12.  Ley.  xii.  8. 

»fl  ^  «  Dnrrrr 

Two  turtles  or  two  young  pigeons. 
* 
la   PsaL  Izix.  10.  (9.  of  English 
Version.) 

Tbe  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up. 

14.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

aiK  arha  ♦moN  ♦}« 

I  hare  said,  Ye  are  gods. 
I'i  Isa.  liii.  1. 

Who  hath  believed  our  report  ? 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
^rd  been  revealed  ? 

la  PsaL  xxii.  19.  (18.  of  EngUsh 
Version.) 


•ntiiWwnS  f"'- 


Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani?  That 
is  to  soy.  My  €rod,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me. 

Hark  zv.  28.  Luke  xzii.  37. 

Koi  fASra  avofAorv  sXo^io^e. 

And  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

A  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  two 
yohng  pigeons. 

John  ii.  17. 

*0  ^rihts^roy)  oixou  (fou  xoreqwys 

The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
aten  me  up. 

John  z.  34. 

E^Ci)  SHTo,  hioi  &trB. 

I  said,  Ye  are  gods. 

John  zii.  38.  see  Rom.  x.  16. 

Kai  h  ^^ax'wv  Ku^iou  ^ivi  oirexexr 

Lord,  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port ? 

And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed  ? 

John  zix.  24. 

xtu  wi  70V  ifi.ari0'|ULov  fjiou  ffSaXov  xKr^^- 


They  part  my  garments  among  They  parted  my  raiment  amonir 
^*em,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  ves-  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did 
^Uve.  cast  lots. 


i  "5.  Psal.  ciz.  8. 

-riKiy  vnp& 

Let  another  take  his  office. 


Acts  i.  20. 

Ttjv  SflTiO'xoflrijv  auTou  XoSw  Its^o^. 
His  bishoprick  let  another  take. 


1  TluB  u  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  words  are  Syriac  or  Chaldee.    Sji- 
^"^bUiam  is  the  word  now  in  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase.    (Dr.  Randolph.) 
VOL.  II.  44 
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Gen.  jam.  IB.        •gt^with 


AettiiLSK. 


And  in  thy  seed  ehaU  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  be  blessed* 


19.  Psal.  ii.  1,  2. . 

tom  ytffT)  rrob     , 


And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kin- 
dreds (i.  e.  noHoMj  as  being  daiwi 
Jrom  <me  common  imceMtoi)  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

Acts  iv.  25, 26. 

•Ivan  89joofav  sdnj,  nai  Xw 
EfAsXsnt<r«v  xsva ; 


Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  tmng  ? 

The  kmgs  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulers  take  counsel 
together,  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  Anointed. 


20.  Psal.  ii.  7. 

Thou  art  ray  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee. 

21.£xod.xxii.  27.  (28.  of  English 
Version.) 

Thou  shalt  not . . .  curse  the  ruler 
of  thy  people. 

22.  Psal.  V.  10.  (9.  of  English 

Version.  • 

PpvTP 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre, 
they  flatter  with  their  tongue. 

23.  Psal.  cxl.  4.  (3.  of  English 

Version.) 

nnn  ye^^jf  nan 

Adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips. 

24.  Psal.  xzxTi.  2.  (1.  of  English 

Version.) 

Then  is  no  iear  of  God  before  his 
ejea. 


and 


Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  « 
the  people  imagine  vain  thiap  ? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  rulers  were  gathered  toee- 
thcr,against  the  Lord,andagaiDsilua 
Christ,  (i.  e.  Messiah,  or  A^jointed 
one.) 

^    Acts  xiii.  33. 

•Tk«  fwu  St  ov,  eytJ  tfnjtfp  yV*' 
ynpca  ds. 

Thon  art  my  Son,  this  day  hate 
I  begotten  thee. 

Acts  zziii.  5. 

xax»g. 

Thou  Shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 
ruler  of  thy  people. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

reus  y>M(fifais  aarurt  g5oXi«^fl»« 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulcbr^ 
With  their  tongues  they  have  used 
deceit. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

log  arf^i5«j»  ^0  ta  xa^  *^'"*'' 
The  poison  of  asps  (a  vensmssi 
species  ofserperd)  is  under  their  up* 


Rom*  iii*  18* 
Owj  sen  f^  0ew  ainm^  ^ 
o^daXfUJv  ceuruv» 
There  ia  no  ftwr  of  God  brf«« 
eye& 


1£  Seet  L]  l^wOtOUm  exmOt/  agreeing  wUk  Ae  Ebbreuf*     847 
?5.      PsaL  xziii.  1,  2.  •g»M«wiUi  Rom.iy.  7,  8. 

IC7      aT8rnBT<       ♦  nJCai     Moxafiog   av^{  d)  ou   fwj    XoyKfvai 

Blessed  {»  Ae  tefto^e  transgression        Blessed  are  they,  whose  sins  are 
If  fori^Ten,  whose  sin  is  covered.        forgiven,  and  whose  iniquities  are 

Biased  is  the  man  unto  whom    covered. 
the  Lord  imputed  not  iniquity.  Blessed  t^  the  man  to  whom  the 

Lord  will  not  impute  sin. 

Rom.  iv*  17. 

Xlarsfa  croXXcjv  i&vttjv  Ttl^aai  as. 

A  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee. 


26>  Gen.  xviL  5. 

yrro  am  pofr-3» 

\  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
ludBthee. 


27. 


Gexi.  XV.  5. 


SoshaSthy  seedbe. 
28.         Psal.  xliv.  23. 

^^  |Wf3    li3BT?3   DVn 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
&y  Job;;  we  are  counted  as  sheep 
for  the  daughter. 

%.         Gen.  xxi.  12. 

jnr  ^  mp*  pr«o  ♦s 

For,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 


aa 


Gen.  zxv.  23. 


Ifec  elder  shall  serve  the  younger 
»1.  Mai.  i.  2,  3. 

I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau. 
^       Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

I  wfll  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will 
^  P&ckma,  and  I  will  show  mercy 
^  whom  I  will  show  mercy. 


Rom.  iv.  18. 

So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

Rom.  viii.  36. 

*Of-i  kvsxa  (tw  davoTovftfto  oXt)V 
T«)v  ^f«.s^av*  £Xo7i(fdi)fA6v  dig  €pSara 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all 
the  day  long. 

We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for 
the  slaughter. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

AXX'    8v    Itfaax    xXii^tf«rai    (Tot 

But,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called. 

Rom.  ix.  12. 

*0  |xsi^a)v  douXsixfsi  ru  eXad'o'ovt. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

Roni.  ix.  13. 
Tbv  laxuQ  ijyaflr'iitfct,  rtv  69  Htfao 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau 
have  I  bated. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

EXsi)0'cij  6v  av  sXsu,  xai  oixrFi^(fM 
iv  av  ofxmpr^. 

I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  h<^ve 
compassion. 


nw 


Bxod.ix.  18. 


For  this  same 


have  I 


S48      ^mMmnt  emdhf  agnemg  vfiA  Ae  BArew.  [PvtL  (^ 

HTMP  with  Rom.  iz.  17. 

pNrrSsn 

For  thU  cause  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power, 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth. 

34.  Lev.  ziriiL  5. 

DTD  1T>  DTi<n 

Judgments  ....  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  shall  live  in  them. 

35.  Psal.  Ixiz.  10.  (9.  ofEnglish 

Version.) 

The  reproaches  of  them,  that  re- 
proached thee,  are  fallen  on  me. 

36.  Psal.  xviii.  50.  (49.  of  En- 

glish Version.)       . 

moTK  yxry\ 

Therefore  will  I  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  heathen, 
and  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 

37.  Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  nations : 
praise  him  all  ye  people. 

36.  Isa.  lii.  15. 

T%aij  which  had  n^t  been  told 
them,  shall  they  see,  and  thai  which 
they  had  not  heard  shall  they  con- 
sider. 

39.  Job  ▼.13. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness. 


purpose 
raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  sbDw  my 
power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name 
might  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth. 

Rom.  z.  5. 

•O  *wn^a(  aura  mSguwog  I'^dirin 
sv  avrwg' 

The   man,    which   doeth  those 
things,  shall  live  by  them. 
Rom.  XV.  3. 

The  reproaches  of  them,  that  re 
proached  the«,  fell  on  me. 

Rom.  zv.  9. 

For  this  cause  will  I  confess  to 
thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  aog 
unto  thy  name. 

Rom.  XV.  11. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  7©  Gentile  i 
and  laud  him  all  ye  people. 

Rom.  zv.  21. 

fr4^raf,   XOI   «1  oux  axi|xaa^f,  <^ 

To  whom  he  waa  not  spoken  of. 
they  shall  see ;  and  they  that  have 
not  heard  shall  understand. 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  o^^ 
craflineas. 
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46i  Deut.  zrr.  4L 

B^na  iw  BDnrrtn 

Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox 
irhen  he  treadeth  out  the  com. 

4\.  Ezod.  zzxii.  6. 


:  pfwS  iDpn 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
CO  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

42.  Psal.  xxiv.  1. 

rnrhm  p«rr  mV? 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fofaien  thereof. 

4a  Psal.  Tiii.  7. 

Thou  hast  put  all  Mnga  under 
bis  feet 

A4.  Isa.  zzii.  13. 

mo  o  yners  StDtt 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
*^w  we  die.  ^ 

-45.  Isa.  XXV.  8. 

mh  nvsn  ^h^ 

He  wiU  swallow  up  death  in  vie* 
^.  Psal.  cxvi.  10, 

naTK  ♦a  ♦naoMn 

I  befieved,  therefore  have  I  spo- 
tea. 

*.  Isa.  xlix.  a 

"ymy  njne^  tatoi 

In  an  acceptable  time  have  I 
^■^ard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation 
have  1  helped  thee. 

^  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

TDnn  VD  DyDDm 
Be  that  gathered  much  had  no- 
{f^Dg  over;  and  he  that  gathered 
"^le,  had  no  lack. 


with  1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Ou  <pifMi)tfSfg  /3ouv  aXoAJM'a. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mou(^ 
ofiht  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn% 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

1  Cor  X.  26. 

Tou  yof  Ku^ov  7;  ytj,  xai  to  irXi^ 

For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof. 

1  Cor.  XV.  27. 
Ilavra  ya^  £«£rce|€v  ^f'o  roug  iroJot^ 
aurou. 

For  he  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet. 

I  Cor.  XV.  32. 

a4ro^(t)(OjUbSv. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die. 

1  Cor.  XV.  64. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

I  have  believed,  therefore  have  I 
spoken. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

Koi jCij  ^sxrct)  84n)xou0'a  (fouy  xai  fv 
^{a  tfcdvii^af  8€ov)diia'a  (foi. 

I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  ac* 
eepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation 
have  I  succoured  thee. 

2  Cor.  viii.  15. 
'O  vo  *oXv,  oux  wXsovcMfr  X«l  I 
ro  oXi^ov,  oux  fjXotrroviitfs. 

He  <M  had  gathered  much,  had 
nothing  over ;  and  he  that  had  ga- 
thered  nttle,  had  no  lack. 


SM       iQttoAtfioftf  6MKdy  ««r«0iiy  m^ 


4a  PsaL  cxB.  9. 

VIJ3T!f  C3W3K7  |n3  •ttJ 

i)h  rnojf 

He^hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness  en- 
dureth  for  ever. 

50.  Isa.  lir.  1. 

rhrrtih  ♦'?pRn  nn  tks 

Sing,  O  barren,  tliou  that  didst 
not  bear ;  break  forth  into  singing 
and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  with  child ;  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate,  than  of  the 
married  wife. 


51. 


2  Sara.  vii.  14. 


I  will  be  bis  father,  and  he  shall 
be  my  son. 

52.  Psal.  civ.  4. 

turn  VH  vmtffo 

Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
his  ministers  a  flaming  hre. 

63.    Psal.xlv.  7,8.  (6, 7.  of  En- 
glish Version.) 

nrt  dy)y  anhi  yto^ 

l^nUTO  t33B^  ISPD  VSXf 

yen  i<xrni  p-w  nsi» 

Thy  tfarane,  O  God,  U  for  ever 
and  ever :  the  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom %B  a  right  sceptre.  Thou  loveat^ 
righteousness  and  hatest  wicked-"* 
Bess ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hicth 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gjladr 
ness  above  thy  feUowp. 


with  ilGor.iz.9 

He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  b< 
hath  given  to  the  poor:  hisnghi- 
eottsnese  endureth  tor  ever. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

coXXa  ca  rsxvei  rjfg  i j^mv  (MiXXfiv  i| 

Rejoice,  tiko«  barren  thatbeareat 
not :  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  thst 
travailest  not :  for  the  desolate  bath 
many  more  children  than  she  whick 
hath  an  husband. 


Heb.  L  5. 

ttUrOf  80*701  ftM  a;  UMV. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
dhall  be  to  me  a  son. 


Heb.  i  7. 
«v6UfMera,  xoi  nvg  >£iirwffwi  turn 

Who  maketh  hia  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire* 

Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

rau  eu6Jvo(*   ^6^  cuAumnv  4  i^^ 
o<fvvi|v,    xoi    Sfucffi^ag    avofuctv'   ^(^ 

aXomr  oyaXXiatfafcV  «■{«  roo;  \^ 

ywe  (fw. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  U  forever 
and  ever:  a  sceptre  of  rijbtwns- 
neas  is  ths  sceptre  of  thy  kuigdo0| 
Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  iniquity!  tharefore,  God,  thy 
God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  w 
of  gladMM  above  thy  feOows. 


0.  Sect.  I.]  QiHrtaUom  txtu^  fi8Tmr^  mA  ikt  Oirew.     9§1 


5i       Psal.  TiM.  6-.?. 


agteetwith 


Heb.  ii.  e--a 


vnorrm  jvpan  o  dtk         „.     ^         « 


What  is  man  that  thou  art  mind< 
fill  of  him  ?  And  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For  thou 
liast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
^e  angeb,  and  hast  crowned  him 
-with  glory  and  honour.  Thou 
inadest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands :  thou  hast 
pot  all  ikinga  under  his  feet. 

55.  Psal.  xxii.  23.  (22.  of 
English  Version.) 

"|7TtK  Tip 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my 
lirethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation will  I  praise  thee. 

56.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 


I  will  look  for  him.-~Behold,  I 
«Qd  the  children  which  tlie  Lord 
"Jjath  given  me. 
-57.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

ntPK    %n»<StrS30  raff 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
j|Od  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it 
1^  had  rested  iVom  all  his  work 
^*bich  God  bad  created  and  made. 
*        Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

20  xrsv^ffi  ti  Totn 

By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the 
^d^ ....  tbat  in  blessii^  I  will 
"'l^  tiiee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will 
!^gtipty  thy  seed. 


What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  ?  or  the  sou  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?  Thou  madest 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ; 
thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  didst  set  him  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands:  thou  hast  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 

Heb.  ii.  12. 

A'gayyzKui  to  ovofjia  tfou  To«f  a&X- 

tfe.- 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto 
my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Heb.  ii,  13. 

16o\i  syoi   xai  ra  ^oudta  a  fMi  sSuksv 

I  will  put  my  trust  in  him. — Be- 
hold, I  and  the  children  which  God 
hath  given  me. 

Heb.  iv.  4. 

Kai  otarueooiifsv  6  0sos  sv  n}  ^firS^a 
nt)  K^ofiM)  meo  cavrcjv  rusv  sgyujv  av- 

And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works. 


Heb.  Ti.  13,  14. 

96(< wfM^f    xod*   laurow, 

>Jtyunr     H    jmiv   suXo^ruv    ti»X«^cJ 

God  ....  sware  by  himseli^  say- 
ings Sjirely,  blessing,  I  will  bless 
thee ;  and  multiplying,  t  will  multx- 
ply  thee. 


I  lUa  citation  is  ail  aMcidgmfint  of  the  Hsteew. 
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fi9.  Deut.  xzxii.  96.         agiaMwith  Heh.  x.  80. 

Ku^  x^fvsi  vw  Xsov  oimu. 
The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. 


The  LoEP  shall  judge  his  people. 

60.  Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

muon 

And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon 
the  bed's  head.  • 

61.  ProT.  iii.  11. 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chasten- 
ing of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weary 
of  his  correction. 

62.  Josh.  i.  5. 

(ana  see  Deut.  zzxi.  8.) 

I  will  not  iail  thee  nor  Qirsake 
thee. 

63.  Lev.  xi.  44. 

Ye  shaU  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


Heb.  xi.  21. 

And  worshipped,  leaning  upoB 
the  top  of  his  staft 

Heb.  zii.  5. 

Ku^ou,  p) J6    sxXvou  u«*  ovfw  (^ 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  ^e  Lord,  nor  &im 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Heb.  xiii.  5. 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  Dor  for- 
sake thee. 

1  Pet  i.  1& 

Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


11.  Rotations  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew, 
These  correspond  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  though  not  so  Hienlly 
as  those  in  the  preceding  class,  to  which  they  are  nearly  equal  m 
number :  Thus, 
1.  Isa.  vii.  14.  nearly  agrees  with  Matt.  i.  23. 


Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel. 


reggroei  uiov,   xoi  xoXstfw^i  «  tm^ 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  awn: 
and  they  shall  call  his  name  Em- 
manueL 


1  Hebnw.  xL  21.  This  qaoUtioD  is  taken  from  the  SeptuMint  vewion  ofGen 
xlvii.  31.  omitting  only  the  word  Israel.  The  variation  from  tfie  "«*«?'' ""i"?^ 
in  the  vowel  points :  no&n,  «  hed,  the  Septoagint  read  nHDHi «  **«/•  And  Um  "» 
is  the  true  reading  seems  probable,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  Jacob  wai  uA 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  becanse*it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  ca^  be  neivg 
worshiping  or  bowing  himself  on  tkt  head  of  his  bed.  In  the  oth«  ^^^^^ 
sense  is  plun :  Jacob  worshipped  God,  udL  being  old  and  feeUe,  supported  nu" 
9fi\f  by  leaning  on  tha  top  of  his  staf.    fll  lUodolph  on  the  QttOtaitons,  p.  «^ 
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-rl.  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

naao  Sm  canron  on 
•uyx  '3  rp33 

A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah, 
! £\inemation,  and  bitter  weeping; 
Kachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
nefiised  to  be  comforted  for  her 
children,  because  they  uftn  not. 
5.  PsaLxci- 11,  12. 

:  7rn  -  San    •potr'? 


nearly  agrees  with  Matt.  ii.  18. 

xXou^juwj,  xa»  o^u|fM(  *oXug,  'PaxiX 
xXaiouO'a  ra  rsxva  auri}(,  xoi  oux 
♦jflffXs  «'aj«xX'ndiivai,  in  oux  fitfi. 

Ill  Ramii  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
himentation,  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not. 


Matt.  iv.  6. 

*Oti roif  ayyeXoi^  avrou 

fvrsXsirai   nem   tfou,    xoi   Wi  x^*jwv 


•%S«i«i  VytjCl        ^^^  • ...  he  shall  give  his  angels 
I  |-**  •*    charge  concerning  thee :    and    in 

their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 
lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 


For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
M-avi:.  Thev  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
^XT  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 
4.  Dcut.  vi.  13. 


KTn 


7nV« 


nam  vito 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Loan   thy 
God,  snd  serve  him. 
2.  Isa.  ix.  1,  2. 

tspn  pi  TiDn  pnnNm 
:Dw  hh^  i[TfT\  nay 
i>n  7STO  DoSrtn  oyn 


Matt.  iv.  10. 

Kufiov  Tov  050V  (fou  flTfoO'xuvnfl'gifr, 
xai  oi\}<ru  fMvu  Xarjfiutfeig' 

Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 
Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Fif]  Za€ouXwv,  xou  yv\  Nsip&aXtfijut, 
o^ov  ^a\a(f(fy^g,  ire^av  rov  Io^5avou, 
FaXiXaia  twv  g^vwv.  'O  Xaof  6  xrt- 
&tIfigvos  8v  tfxorsi  si6s  (pug  ftfya,  xeiij 
«if  xa&npifivoig  ev  x"^«  *«•  <^'* 
Savarou  ^c^  avsraXev  auTo*^.^ 

The  land  of  Zabiilon,  and- the 
land  of  Nephtaliin,  6y  the  way  of 


mm^mJLm^  «•«%  •Miv*  ««<k»%L»     ^^^  ^^^i  bcyoud  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
OTvy  nJj  T»C  mOTy     the  Gentiles,  the  people  which  sat 


At  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted 
the  land  of  Zebulun,  and  the  land 
of Naphtali,  and  aflerwards  did  more 
crrieTOualy  afilict  her  by  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee 
of  the  nations.  The  people  that 
waflted  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
leren  figfat;  they  that  dwell  in  the 
iaadof  tbe  shadow  of  deaths  upon 
them  hath  the  light  shined. 


in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  hght  is  sprung  up. 


J  These  woids  at^  not  aa  exact  tlraiulation  of  the  Hel/rew ;  ai\d  Dt.  Randolph 
««v«8  th«t  it  is-diffieult  to  makto  sextM  of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the  English  in  the 
Older  ia  which  the  words  at  present  stand.    But  the  difficulty,  ho^  tiiimcsj  may  ea- 
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6.    Isa-.Ti.  9,  10.        n«»ly  ««ww 

mrrffi  j«wt  wjn  "oan 
C371  JW  rjtttai  WJD 

Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand 
not:  And  see  ye  indeed,  but  per- 
ceive not.  Make  the  heart  of  thie 
people  &t,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes;  lest 
they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears^  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and 
be  healed. 


7.  Gen.  ii.  24,       . 

*     THK  Teo7  rm  vmo 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  luito  his  wife,  and  they  shall 
be  one  fiesh. 

8-  Exod.  XX.  12— la 

cpin  ah  ninn  vh  -pK 
nro  wj^n  th  ann  i6 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther. Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou 
Shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
Shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 


with  M  8tt.  xiiL  14,  15.  AeU  xxriiL 
26.  Mark  iv.  12.  LukefiiL  la 

Axoi]  oxootfsrs,  mt  w  f^iwifr 

fuis,  xoi  voi(  utfiv  axoutf«itfi)  »u  n 

By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  vA 
shall  not  understand :  and  seeing 
ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive : 
for  this  people's  heart  »  waxed 
gross,  and  vuir  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  hvet 
closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  abooM 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  whh 
ikeir  ears,  and  should  understaiul 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them 
MaU.  xix.  5. 

Evfixfiv  Toucou  xnroika^  w^fW'fi 
Tov  irarsga  xai  rvfn  itanrtgoi,  w»  «}«5" 
xoXXij^sroj  Til    ywam  mim*  w 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  lean 
fiither  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  sbaB 
be  one  flesh. 

Matt.  xix.  18, 19 

Ou  (pweviTsis*    Ov  yM/tv^  ^'^ 

Tw  ^rarsfa  tfou  xoi  Ttj*  fW|^|B* 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder:  tbon 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  tbou 
shalt  not  steal :  thou  shalt  not  bwr 
false  witness:  honour  thy  m^ 
and  thy  mother. 


sily  be  obviated,  by  removing  the  first  six  words  of  Isa.  iz.  and  joining  them  to  w 
former  chapter,  as  they  are  m  all  the  old  versions :  And  then  the  words  ^J^ 
thus  rendered :  Jis  the  former  time  made  vUe,  or  debased,  the  Imnd  ofZehh^  *"■ 
the  land  of  Jfephtali,  so  the  latter  time  aAnU  make  it  glorious.  The  way  V^^ 
4«.  A  pr<^hecy  moat  signally  fulfilled  by  oar  Saviour's  appearance  and  '*'*^^ 
in  these  parts.  The  evangelist,  firom  the  first  port  of  the  sentence,  ^^f^^L^ 
land  rfMulony  and  the  land  of  J^ephtalim;  What  Mows  isan  exai^aoda»T 
literal  translaUon  of  the  Hebrew  :  only  for  o^aSnn,  wdUudy  is  put  «»V»jfr 
How  properly  this  prophecy  is  cited,  and  applied  to  our  Saviour,  see  Mr. J^« 
Pise,  on  Mark  i.  ll,  15.  Mr.  Lowth*s  Comment  on  Isa.  9.  and  Biabop  Lo«»* 
translation.    Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  S8.  •  *^  i-o  ii 

1  This  quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  ezeepting  that  the  wwo  m  |*^ 
there  omitted.    But  it  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hebrew  tezt;aswe  havatfc^ 


seen  in  p.  384.  supra. 
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Ezod.  m.  6.         AMTly  agiws  with  Matt.  zxii.  32.    Mark  xii. 

26.    Luke  zx.  37.* 

Eyu  SHU  I  SSdg  AQgouoLik^  xou  i 

I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob. 


vha  "pK  vh»  '3JN 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  tha  €rod  of  Jacob. 


■^331 


10.  .  I>eut.  Ti.  5. 

Tboa  ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
ftU  thy  8OUI9  and  with  all  thy  might. 

11.  2«ech.  ziii.  7. 

Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered. 


Matt.  zxii.  37.    Mark  xii.  30. 
Luke  X.  27. 

Ayaflrt|(feif  Kvgm  cov  ©gov  tfov 
oX>i  flTj  KagSia  tfou,  xai  «v  6X>|  tij 
•^uxv]  (fou,  xoi  cv  oXy]  mi  Jiiavoia  tfou.^ 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  sotd,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

Matt.  xxvt.  31. 

narolw  70V  iroijMvo,  scai  duKfxof" 

1  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scat- 
tered abroad. 


12.         PsaL  ixzviii.  24. 

th  [fo  aixr\3rr\ 

And  had  given  them  of  the  com 
of  heaven. 

la  Isa.  liv.  13. 

And  an  thy   children   shaU   be 
taught  of  the  Loan. 

14.  Psal.  xii.  9. 

hj;  hnxi  tarh  Sdik 

Mme  6wn  ^miliar  friend, 

which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifl 
Qp  Ids  heel  against  me. 


John  vi.  31. 
AgTw  ex  rov  ou^vov  sSuxsv  aurojg 

He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat. 

John  vi.  45* 

Kai   stfovrai   *avrH  Mttic^v    tov 

And  they  shall  aU  be  taught  of 
God. 

John  xiii.  18. 

sieyigBv  S4r*  sfjis  o)v  ^ngtiopu  aurou. 

He  that  eateth  bread  with  me, 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me. 


t  The  Vatican  edttioa  of  the  Septuagint  here  translates  ']2ih  by  ttjs  iiavotat  aovg 
thf  siiiii.  But  the  Alexandrian  edition  renders  it  rns  KapSiat  «ou,  thy  heart.  St, 
ftmthew  takes  in  both :  but  puts  ^x^i  fouly  between :  lie  also  pats  ev  hXtj  for  cf 
iXqf  agieeaUy  to  the  Hebrew :  And  he  leaves  out  the  latter  clause,  toith  aU  tkjf: 
strength,  8t.  Maik  and  St.  Luke  agree  entirely  with  8t.  Matthew,  <m1y  thtrf  9dd 
the  tftter  claoBe.    Dr.  RaDdolph  on  Quotatieas,  p.  39. 


3M    QHOMiosj  ntartff  4Xg0ui9ig  mih  ike  BArew.    [Bm  L  Ck. 

16.  PsaLcix.  3.  b0«^  agnct  with      Johazv.Sti. 
(See  P«d.  zjonr.  19.  and  box.  4.) 

Cain  ^yvjv^ 

They . . .  fought  against  me  with- 
out a  cause. 

le.  Ezod.  :^L  46. 

(see  Psal.  xxxiv.  21.) 

Neither  aboil  ye  break  a  bone 
thereof. 

17.  Zech.  xu.  10. 

npTTtw  r\tt  ha  uym 

They  shall  look  on  him*  whom 
they^  pierced.  (Jlrekbf.  N'etecomt'a 
vtrtion.) 

la  Joel  iJi.  1—5.  (u.  28—32.  of 
English  version.) 

•paw  jrnnK   rrm 

i.iNT  nwn ,  c»nTo 
-7jn  arayrrhy  on 
nonn  O'O'a  nmapn 
♦a"m  :  wi  ■  rw  tistn 
pioi  cyoco  D»nfiio 
:|By  nnopn  cw  on 
(Tvni  ']BTn  *]S»T  ts^oecf 

or   s^n ,  'aaV     otS 

J  ^^u•n    Snjn   m*T 

tseo  inp»n8w  td  rrm 

u7ty  TTPv 

And  it  aball  come  to  pass  after- 
ward, thai  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit 
lipon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and 


They  hated  me  without  a  cans. 

John  xiz.  96. 

Oifrouv  Gu  ^vvrjiCi|tferai  ovrou. 
A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 

John  six.  37.       % 

They  shall  look  on  faira  whom 
they  pierced. 

Aetsii.  17--21.  (See  Roan.  x*ll.) 
Kai  8(frai  sv  roi^  M^<rai£  4|Uftt( 

roff  fiou  f**!  ceufov  €apaf  xeu  ^fo^ 
rsutfovtfiv  ol  uioi  ^fMJV,  xeu  od  %)ya^pi 
^luaVf  xoi  ol  vsavufxei  u^uw  afo^ 
(hj/ovrai,  XOI  ol  ncpff^vre^  vfun  SKt' 
via  fvu«viatf^ovrai.    Kai  ^  m  ym 

^OuXoUf  flOU,  XOI    Sf*!    COtf    ^MiXaS  fU'M 

sv  roue  ii|UbEjaj(  Exsiyoi;  oc)(iu  nn  r:. 
wsujuw-oc  fMu,  xou  ^gft\/rM9ufi» 
Eai  Jutfu  r^ra  sv  ru  oujnvw  a>:^'i 
XOI  (Tiifjbsia  eri  n|£  yi^  xaru,  olfw  su 
4ruf   XOI   arjju^a   xawou.     ^  ^o; 

tfsXijvi}  »(  odfjLo,  ir^  1]  cXfciv  nprij|tf- 
goot  Kujfou  r^jv  fi^^oXiiv  am  stt^an- 
Km  b^tqUj  vo^  oe  av  sitxaXs^oi  r; 
ovi|M(  Kufiov,  ^Gj^eroi. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  tbe 
lost  days  (saith  God),  I  will  pour 
out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh :  &od 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  yoimg  men  sfaaU 


1  This  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  (as  wiH  be  seen  in  a  rabee^pient  pa^) 
and  also  with  the  Hebrew,  only  that  the  word  which  the  Septuagint  renders  it»>(- 
fnfmfjf&ughty  is  here  rendered  c/ii9iirav,  Aa<ed,  or  possibly  this  may  reier  to  Pol 
xzjnr.  ID.  or  Iziz.  4.  where  the  Psalmist  ap^aks  or  tlioae  who  were  his  enentf* 
wrongfully.  Randolph  on  Quotations,  p.  3D. 

S  It  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  bere  plainly  read  r^K  (ium^  instead  of  ^'w 
(me)  in  the  Hebrew :  But  so  also  read  thirty-six  Hebrew  MSS.  and  two  antknt 
editions.  And  that  this  is  the  true  reading  appears  by  wluit  foUowa  —  tad  tiftf 
shall  mourn  far  him.  On  the  authority  of  these  manuscriniti,  Archbishop  5ew- 
come  reads  and  translates  vSn  him.    Minor  Prophets,  p.  ^.  8ve.  edit 
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3'oiir  daughters  ahall  prophesy,  your 
old  men  shaU  dream  dreame,  and 
your  young  mea  shall  see  visions. 
And  also  apon  the  servants  and  the 
bandinaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour 
out  my  spirit.  And  I  will  show 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earthf  blood  and  fixe^  and  pillars  of 
smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  great  and  the  ter- 
rible day  of  the  Lord  come.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 


see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shatt 
dream  dreams:  And  on  my  ser- 
vants and  on  my  handmaidens,  I 
will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  m  heaven 
above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of 
smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved. 


diall  be  delivered. 

19.       Gen.  xii.  L  .  nearly  agrees  with  Acts  vii,  3. 

EJsX^  £x  rm  yv^  (Tov,  xai  fix  rns 


Get  thee  out  from  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 


father's  hotise,  unto  a  land  that  1 

wiU  bhow  thee. 

20.  ,        Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2, 

cnxm  mrv  not  ns 
hn  ahrt  pwm    ♦kds 
♦roan  ^wn  no  nm 

nntyy  n^  nbtrjyriMi 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  i$  my 
footstool :  where  is  the  house  that 
ye  buUd  unto  me  ?  And  where  is 
the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  those 
tki$igt  hath  mine  hand  made. 
*1.  Isa.  xhx.  6. 

nvrh  am  nut?  yrvxn 
pKrr  rwpny'  ^njne^ 

I  wUI  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be 
my  ealvatfott  unto  the  ends  of  the 
eutfa. 

S2.  Hab.  iL  4. 

The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith. 
23.  Isa.  lij.  5. 

'OB^     C31*!T73    TlOni 

My  name  continually  every  day 
if  blasphemed. 


Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  come  into 
the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee. 


Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

^oro^fov  CUV  4ro^(ov  ftou*  iroiov  oixov 
oixoioiu^sre  fAoi ;  \sysi  ICu^io;*  «)  rig 
coff'a;  nK  xarairmtffBug  fiou ;  Ovx*  ^ 
X^*{  fM>u  S4rofi}^«  «auca  cavra ; 

Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth 
is  my^  footstool :  what  house  will  ya 
build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  or  what 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not 
my  hand  made  afl  these  things  ? 


Acts  xiii.  47. 
Ts^fiixa  its  »(  (pu)S  se^uvj  rou  snai 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be 
for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Rom.  L  17. 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 

Rom.  ii.  24. 
To  yag'  ovo|M  cov  08ou  ^i*  Djuia^ 

For  the  name  of  God  is  bias- 
phemed  among  the  Gentiles  through 
yon. 


368        Quoiatum  neaHy  agreemg  wUktkeUArmff^   [PmlXb. 


SM.      PMa.lL«.(4.of 
English  ycrBion.) 

nam  71312  pivn  jyo? 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified 
when  thou  speakest,  and  be  clear 
when  thou  judgeat. 

25.  Gen.  x?.  6. 

And  he  betieved  in  the  Lord,  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness* 

26.  Hos.  u.  1.  (i.  10.  of  English 

yersLon.) 

noKntw  DTpDS  rrm 
Totr  .  WW  «rK7  on? 
tpSk  ♦flonS 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  ikat  in 
the  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them,  ye  art  not  my  people,  there  it 
ahall  be  said  unto  them,  ye  are  the 
eons  of  the  living  God. 

27.  Isa.  i.  9. 

Except  the  Loan  of  Hosts  had 
left  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we 
should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and 
we  should  have  been  like  unto  Go* 
morrah. 

28.  Isa.  tiii.  14. 

W3D  yiihi  :p  pth\ 

He  shall  be  ....  for  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to 
both  the  houses  of  IsraeL 

Isa.  xxviii.  16. 


with  Rom.  ill.  4. 

*Orw(  ear  6puuu^  fiv  ms  "hjvi 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified 
In  thy  sayings,  and  miehtest  over< 
come  when  thou  art  judged. 

Rom.  iT.  3» 

And  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  nghteona- 


Rom.  ix.  26. 

auTMS*     Ou  'KoLog  fMu  ufi^i^,  sxst  xXr- 
diKfovroi  vioi  0£ou  ^bwro^. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tftol  in 
die  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them,  Ye  are  not  my  people :  there 
shall  they  be  called  the  children  of 
the  living  C3od. 

Rom.  iz.  29. 
El  yai  Ku{ia(  2a6eujd  eymrsXttef 

Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaodi  lad 
left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been  as  So- 
doma,  and  been  made  like  onto 
Gomorrha. 


Rom.  ix.  33. 
Idouy  ridqfu  «v  lion  Xi^v  r|^»ftr 

tfsroi. 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumblins 
stone,  and  rock  of  offence:  ana 
whosoever  beheveth  on  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed. 
See  also  Rom.  x.  13.  and  1  Pet  ii.^^ 


^  The  quotation  in  Rom.  ix.  33.  is  taken  from  two  places  in  the  prophecf  of 
laaiali.  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  general  riionld  be  cut  c^t 
and  only  thoae  among  them  who  beUeved  ahonld  he  saved,  refers  ta  two 
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V)  rOKOTT  TD10  TD1D 
tSnT 

Behold  I  l^y  in  Zion  for  a  foun- 
dation a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  pre- 
cious comer-stone,  a  sure  founda- 
tion: he  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.     (Be  confounded,  Bp. 

29.  Isa.  In.  7.  newly  »P«c»  wUh 

How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bring- 
eth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 

of  good. 

n   Psal.  xix.  5.  (4.  of  English 
version.) 

op  «s»  pja-Vsn 
anho  San  nspni 

Their  line  (more  correctly,  sound)* 
is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 

worE 

31.        Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

ortm  DK^jpK  ♦INI 


Bom.  z.  15. 

jMVWV  SlpfUVIlV^  TtM  SUO^^Xf^OfMVUV  TU 

tkyoAou 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things! 

RoiD.  X.  18. 

yog   avruvy    xai    &i(  ra  ifsgwa  Trig 
oixoujj.£vif|g  ra  |i)fAara  avrwv. 

Their  sound  went  into  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world. 

Rom.  z.  19. 


Iwifl  move  them  to  jealousy  with        I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
'      " '  '      *  them  that  art  no  people,  and  by  a 

foolish  nation  will  I  anger  you. 


ttoie  Mck  are  not  a  people ;  I  will 
proToke  them  to  anger  by  a  foolish 

nauon. 

32.         Isa-lxv.  1,2. 


'Perm 


Rom.  X.  20, 21. 

^wvvK  £/fivo|JM}v  roi(  SfU  piti  S'Te^Gjrutfi 
*OXt»v    Ttjv  4m^^v    ^wwatfa 


"^•^  Pfophet  Isaiah,  of  which  he  quotes  such  parts  as  were  sufficient  to  prove  his 
put  The  first  citation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  (as  will  be 
"^^n  in  a  subsequent  page)  differs  widely.  The  other  citation  a^es  nearly  with 
u»  Septoagint :  it  differs^m  the  Hebrew  only  in  readug  with  the  Septua^t 
fjj^vvxvvSqvnm,  skaXL  be  ofkmedy  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  version. 
Ja»7  seem  to  have  read  tn  the  original  «na%  instead  of  vtn«.  (Dr.  Randolph  on 
witioDs,  p.  36.)  The  quotation  m  Rom.  x.  13.  agrees  with  the  latter  clause  of 
isL  zxriii.  16.  with  the  whole  of  which  also  agrees  the  quotation  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6. 

1  This  quotation  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Septoagint,  aS  wiU  be  seen  in  a  fol- 
"7™S  P^o  >  *nd  it  asrees  with  the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  instead  of  mp  («um) 
•  hae  or  dareetunif  both  the  Apostle  and  the  Septuagint  translaton  seem  to  have 
w  e^  (quLCM),  f^^rr^,  a  sound :  Which  last  is  doubtless  the  true  readmg,  as 
A  Afreesbest  with  the  context,  and  is  supported  by  the  Chaldee  Paraohrase,  the 
'  ^    * -     .    —    iIqq^  1^  by  Jerome.    Symmacnus,  in  his 


,  Arabic,  and  Volgate  Latm  Versions, ^ _^ , 

ifftek  tiaashtion,  renders  the  Hebrew  by  9^,  sound.  Dr.  Randolph  on  Quota* 
^fBBt  p.  37.  Prof.  N.  M.  Berlin,  Psahni,  ex  recensione  textns  Hebrni  e^  Versioiiiim 
Aiitiqaira]a,LatiaeV6rsi.p.  31.    (Upsalis,  1005.) 


S60    ^itoUtiifMs  nearly  agreeing  \m&  Ae  Hebrew.    (Put  L  Cb. 


I  am  souffht  of  them  that  asked 
not  for  me ;  1  am  found  of  them  thai 

sought  me  not. 1  have  spread 

out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  unto 
a  rebellious  people. 


33. 


nearly 


1  Kings  ziz.  14. 

tm  7nro?o  -  nn 

TTQ   inn  7ir3i-nw 

nrrpS  ^sarr^a 

The  children  of  Israel  hare 

thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain 
thy  prophets  with  the  sword :  and 
I  even  I  only  am  left ;  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away. 

34.  1  Kings  xiz.  18. 

1  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in 
Israel,  aU  the  knees  which  have  not 
bowed  imto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him. 

3o.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

To  me  beUmgeik  vengeance  and 
recompense. 


MOM  avriXf^oMV. 

I  was  found  of  them  that  soaghi 
me  not ;  I  was  made  manifesi  unio 

them  that  askisd  not  after  me. 

AU  day  long  I  h«ve  stretched  fortk 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people, 
agrees  with         Rom.  »•  3. 
Kvjis,  T9U6  «jo^qra$  tf ou  cMTSxrirak, 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  pro- 
phets, and  digged  down  thine  altars; 
and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek 
my  hfe. 


Rom.  zL  4. 

BoaX. 

I  have  reserved  to  myself  acw» 
thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  ike  image  o/'Baal. 


Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  z.  90. 

Vengeance  is  mine  (litendly»  f^ 
me  beumgedi  vengeance);  1  wiM 
repay,  saith  the  Lord. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

aurou. 

Rejoice,"  O  ye  nations  tptA  his        Bejoice^e    Gentiles,  with  Ws 
people.  peof^. 

37.        Pipor.  xxw.  21, 22.  Rom.  »i.  20. 

vipKTi   Htsi  *  otfx  or? 

1  This  emCBtUia  agnes  in  mmt belbwitfe  the  Septasghirsnd'  tfae  IMre«,tat 
to  be  taken  InneciiffiBrsnt  tnoialaiaon.    The  words<^  the*  erigidil  ^ 


36.    Dent.  Kxn.  42.  (43.  of  En- 
glish version.) 

«]?  ana  vm 


transpoied,  and  fomewbat  abridged. 
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If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give        Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
him  bread  to  eat ;    and  if  he  be     feed  him ;   if  he  thirst,  give  him 
Jliirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink :     drink :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  sholt 
For  thou  shall  heap  coals  of  fire     ^^eap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head, 
upon  his  head, 
38.        Isa.  xxix.  14.  nearly  agrees  with  1  Cor.  i.  19. 


roan  noan  maw 
nnnon  rxa  r«Di 

The  wisdom  of  their  wise  men 
shall  perish,  and  the  understanding 
of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid. 

39.  Isa.  xl.  13. 

rttv  nrrrw    pn^ 

Who  hath  directed  the  spirit  of 
the  LotD,  or  being  his  counsellor, 
hath  taught  him  ? 

40.  Psal.  xciv.  11. 

The  Lord  kno^^eth  the  thoughts 
of  men,  that  they  are  vanity. 

41.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

For  with  atammering  lips  and 
another  tongue  will  he  speak  to  his 
people :— Yet  they  would  not  hear. 

^S-  Gen.  ii.  7. 

Mao  became  a  living  souL 


^       Lev.  xrvi.  11,  12. 

toafra  ♦nDSnnm — 


I  will  destrov  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent. 

1  Cor.  ii.   16.   (See  also  Rom. 
xi.  34.) 

Ti^  ya^  syvu  vow  Kvftov«  hg  ^fir- 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
him.' 

1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

Ku^io^  yivutfxei  rou  6Mkoyt(ffMvg 
ruv  (f&spuVf  on  SKfi  fMiToUoi. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
'Oti  £v  iTS^oyXcorftfoig,  xai  ev  j^gi- 
Xwfiv  Srs^oig,  XaXtjtfw  Tw  Xctw  toutw, 
xoi  oud'  ourcjg  £f(raxou(fovraj  fi.ov,  X£^£i 

With  men  of  other  tongues  and 
other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this 
people;  and  yet  for  all  that  will 
they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Lord. 


1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made 
a  living  soul. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

'Ori  6voixi](rw  ev  aucoi^,  xai  siMTSgn 
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46 


^Mtaiums  nearly  i^reeing  tntJb  ike  Jft6reto.    [Paztl.  Ch. 
DTITkS       CD/       VWH 


I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 

you: And  I  will  walk  among 

you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people. 


I  wiU  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
ttem;  and  I  will  be  their  God,«Bd 
they  shall  be  my  people. 


44.  Gen.  szL  10< 

nwTT   noKH 

♦n-D;r  njwi  rrot<rr-p 

Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and 
her  son  ;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son,  even  with  Isaac. 

45.  Psal.  Ixviii.  19.   (18.  of  En- 

glish version.) 

ryy!f  anoh  nhy 
oiiO  niino  r\rrph  ♦ay 

Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high, 
thou  hast  led  captivity  captive :  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men. 

46.  Exod.  XX.  12. 
(and  see  Deut.  v.  16.) 

jiy   ps-w   ]yQh   TDK 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther, that  thy  da^s  may  be  long 
upon  the  land. 

47.  Psal.  xcvii.  7.  (8.  of  English 

version.) 

Worship  him,  all  ye  gods. 


nearly  agrees  with  GaL  iv.  30. 


aurng*  ou  yo{  fiij  xXijjovofMjtf^  e  m 
njf  ^Oidt^xnis  H**"*  ^^  ^*^  ^  ^^ 

Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  h« 
son :  for  the  son  of  the  boDdwomao 
shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the 
free  woman. 


£ph.  iv.  a 

OJX/xoXwtfiav,   xai   6$uxs  iofwtro  rvs 

When  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  led  captivity  captive,  and  p^ 
gifts  unto  men. 

Epfa.  vi.  3,  3. 

Tif*a  ro¥  rwrsgcL  tfou  jcoi  nv  |*1" 
H'S^a — *Iva  fiu  tfoj   ygvijcoi,  wu^ 

fAOX^OXjOVJOt  Efl-I  TT^  yitf .* 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  m^ 
ther  — that  it  may  be  well  wim 
thee, and  that  thoumaye^t  lifelong 
upon  the  earth. 


Heb.  i.  6. 

a^sXoi  0£ou. 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him. 

1  In  thiB  and  the  following  verses,  the  Apoetlo  applies  to  the  Chrietian  dw'^h 
what  waa  spoken  of  the  Israelitea,  in  different  places,  but  with  some  tittle  vanauoo 
This  citation  is  taken  from  Ley,  xzvi.  11, 12.  onfy  altering  the  persona :  ^DVS  *mi 
0D3V13  /  »»W  *c«  my  tahemacle  anumg  you,  ia  very  properly  translated  ««**»** 
cv  mvToit,  /  toUl  dweU  in  them.  —  The  clause  foUowing  is  left  out,  and  ^«  J*^^ 
translated  according  to  the  Septuagint  only  with  change  of  the  person,  and  "®  r*^ 
tnagint  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew.    Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Q''*^'*T*: 

9  This  quotation  may  be  taken  either  from  Exod.  xx.  12.  above  given,  or  w^ 
Dent.  V.  16.  which  rune  thus :  Honour  tky  father  and  thy  mother,  thai  "jf  *^ 
««y  hejroUmtred,  and  that  it  may  go  weU  with  thes  in  the  Utnd  tehuh  tht  low 
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DMriy  agrees  with     Heb.  i.  10-^12. 

SMfiv    ol    ou^avoi.     .Auroi    airoXowrou, 


48.        PsaL  cii.  25—27. 

mo*  Y^HTt    ai'xh 

Dbi  nojrn  nnxi  hdn*  __  _^., 

QShtin    Bn37D    ItU*    niM     *aXaiw^tjtfov«raj,  xou  cbtfgi  flrfi^i€oXaiov 

^Xi|»;    auTouf,    xeu     aXXa^ti^'ovrou* 
£u  ^5  6  €a/ro£  £(,  xoi  ca  sn}  <fou  ovx 

Thou,   Lord,   in   the  beginning 
host  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 


NTT  -  nnto'    :  iSTin 

Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  x>f  thy  hands.  They 
flfaall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ; 
yea,  aR  of  them  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment.  As  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  same  and 
tby  years  shall  not  fail. 


49.         PsaLxcv.  7— 11. 


r 


and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thine  hands.  They  shall  perish, 
but  thou  remainest:  and  they  all 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment; 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  diou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  chang- 
ed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  not  fail. 

Heb.  iii.  7 — 11. 

SYlfjLSf ov  sav  Tf^  (^uir/is  aurou  axoi>- 


lew*  iiontxi  HDo  ova 

♦wo       ODVTOK       ^Wi 

ism    -rro    pvpa   nx^ 
om    on  :a7  yr\  uv 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the 
provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilderness:  When 
your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved 
me,   and    saw    my    work.    Forty 


fi^oxfjubaerav  ^us,  xeu  stdov  ca  sgya  fAou 
reo'tfa^oxovra  art]'  ^o  ^go^uf/^ufa 
Tif  ysvsa  exstvrij  xat  fiiirov'  Asi  ff\Bir 
vuvrcu  rv}  xa^ia*  auroi  ds   oux  6^6ii- 

*»f71l  f'W'j  **  5itf sXfiutfovrai  sig  njv  xa- 
ra^aurTfv  jubou. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  bis  voice, 

harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 

provocation,  in  the  day  of  tempta* 

tion  in  the  wilderness ;  when  your 

fathers   tempted  me,  proved  me, 

lAid  saw  my   works   forty   years. 

Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that 

years  long  was  i  grievea  wim  mis     generation,    and    said,    They    do 

generation,  and  said.  It  w  a  people     a^^ay  err  in  their  heart ;  and  they 

that  do  err  in  their  heart,  and  they     h»ve  not  known  my  ways.   So  I 


heart,  i 
have  not  known  my  ways:  unto 
whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest. 

SO.  Exod.  XXV.  40. 

m  ntno  nrwntw 

And  look,  that  thou  make  them 
after  their  pattern,  which  was  show- 
ed thee  in  the  mount. 


swear  in  my  wrath,  They  shall  not 
enter  into  my  rest. 

Heb.  viii.  5. 
•0{a   yaf,    qy»)(f»,    eoititfiig    iravra 
xaroL  Tov  ru-rov  rov  S^i^evra  tfoi  sv  tw 

OgBl, 

For,  See,  saith  he,  (h4a  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattetli 
showed  to  thee  in  the  mount. 


364        Quotatioiu  nearhf  agnemg  vitktke  HArew.   [PartLCb. 
61.    J«r.  Xxxi.  81— 34.         nwriy 

tatii  cno  aiy  rm 

n-ivr  ™-  nsn  *?tntr» 
rroD  N7  :rrrn  rro 
omaK  ■  r»  ♦ma  "le^t 
DjwiTP  D-ra  TTrrr  on 
nan  -  "tn  arnso  rwo 
o»i  ^nnD  "  nti  mi 
:  nvr  -  ata  aa  'rhj;! 
pe^  nnan  nw  'a 
SioE^  rra  ■  nst  man 
-oio  Dnn  o'DTT  nnn 
♦nrrin  -  rw,  ,Mn)  nvr 
nn-oK  DaTTjn   Qa">p2 

i6i  :Di^  ''rw  norn 
rrrrnN  .ma  •y\j;  rvyr 
)}n  n,0N7  vnK-n«  e«w 
))rr  oS^a  o  nvr-nK 
DTnrnn  tutopo?  'nw 

n'jpN    o   nvv  -  Qw 

j^     CanKBHTI     DJ^r? 

:  -n jnarK 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
witl^their  fathers,  in  the  day  thai 
I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
(which  mv  covenant  they  brake 
although  I  was  an  husband  to  them^ 
saith  the  Lord.)  But  this  akaU 
be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  1  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  will 
write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  savinff, 
Know  the  Loan :  for  they  shaJl  all 
.  know  me  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest,  saith  the  Loan  :  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  wUl  re^ 
member  their  sin  no  more. 


agtees  with      Heb.  vii-  8 — F2. 

xai  iti;vrsK60bi  Bti  Tov  eixev  WjceiiX 
xeu  €«'!  Toy   oixov  Uoj^  huxJhpcui*'  ou 

XttTtt  T1JV  5ia^1J»  V  «f Onjtftt  TQIJ  *»• 

fMu  n}g  X^'f ^  OM-cjy,  s^urj^  oor 
rous  £x  yi^  Aiyvfl-roy  hn  atx^^  etx 
8Vfpi£ivav  £v  TYi  ^ajhjpct\  fMU,  xa}b 
iIffcgX7j(fa  awcjv,  Xfyei  Ku|ior    *0« 

Kuf  tor  ^i^u(  vofuvc  fMu  ^  *^  ^(Bi* 
voiocv   aurcjv,   xcu    s^  xa^iocs   oirv^ 

»^  0$ov,  xoi  ayroi  Sifoyrai  fMi  HQ  Xai»* 
Kflu  au  jUbif)  St6a^u^(v  ha0r9£  rev  yXi^ 
tfiov  aurau,  xai  lxa(fr«g  rov  aa£>^'/> 
auTou,  XfiyGJV,  rVoj^i  tov  Ku|Rnr  c'» 
v'avTSg  ci^ntfoixfi  (t£,  av'o  fuxjou  avruv 
Igjs  f^s^oXou  aurwv*  on  iXs«i^  EtfofMii 
roig  o^ixKU^  ourcjv,  xai  tuv  ofU(|7ib^ 
aurcjv,  xai  ruv  wnfucjv  avrw  ou  fir 
fkV7i(t6u  sri. 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  tbc 
Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  bouse  of  Judah:  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  vnth  their  fathers,  in  tbedsy 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  • 
because  they  continued  net  io  my 
covenant,  and  1  regarded  them  not, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  tht 
covenant  that  I  will  make  with  thi 
house  of  Israel  after  those  day:r, 
saith  the  Lord.  I  will  put  my  \tv:> 
in  their  mind,  and  write  them  is 
their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them 
a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people:  And  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour  and  ever) 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the 
Lord :  for  all  shall  know  me  fnnn 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteoos- 
ness,  and  their  sins  and  their  ioi- 
quities  win  I  remember  no  more. 
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5^.      Exod.  xxiY.  8. 


naady  a^ees  with 


Heb.  ix.  m 


D^oj;  rrw  ms 

Behold  tlie  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  tlie  Lord  hath  made  with 
you. 
53.  Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

-piD  trfa  nS  h  pw 

DTK  ^7  pTB^ 

The  LoaD  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not 
fear ;  what  can  man  do  uuto  me  ? 

M.         Isa,  xL  6,  7,  8. 

tw  :iTnm  ra  rart 

•DTI  .  .  .  ipr     7M     'W! 

*     DTJr?   Dip'  iyn7K 

An  flesh  if  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
lioess  thereoftff  as  the  flower  of  the 
fleld.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flow- 
er fadeth :  . . . .  But  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  fast  for  ever. 

55,  Exod.  xix.  6. 

xhtSO    hmn     DHNI 

amp  nji  D^rra 

Ye  «hall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom 
ofpriests,  and  an  holy  nation. 

%.  Isa.  liii.  9. 

Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
Neither  iMw  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

^7.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

With  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

^.      Psal.  xxxiv.  13—17. 
(12 — 16.  of  English  version.) 

DTI      f SniJT     B^Nfl"^ 

^he^    tffsi2    iiD  ■  Tttffy) 


This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament, 
which  God  hath  enjoined  unto  you. 

Ilcb.  xiii.  6. 
Kupog  Efjboi  /3oi]do^,  xai    ou  (po^vj" 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me, 

1  Pet.  i.  2i,  25. 

Ajoti   iratfa   (faff  C)s  X^f^^J  **' 

E^^avdi}  0  X^f**^^'  ^°^  ^*  ^^^^  aorou 

s|5^S(rS.    To  ds    ^fUt  Ku^lOU    f&SV£<    6is 

rov  aiwvflt. 

For  all  flesh  i^  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glory  of  man,  as  the  flower  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
nower  thereof  falleth  away :  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

fMx,  66v9s  a^iov. 

But  ye  are ....  a  royal  priesthoodi 
a  holy  nation. 

1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

*0^  ofut^iav  oux  »roni(f6v,  cmSs 
su^di)  6oXo(  6v  ru  (froffaari  oatrw. 

Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth. 

1  Pet.  u.  24. 

05  ru  f&uXbWi  ourou  mx^s. 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 

'  tSsw  in'^pxc  wyahfx^  ^oanfaro  n]v 
yT^u^tfav  aurou  wto  xaxou,  xai  x^'^^ 
flcuTou  cou  ffti)  XaXtitfof  5oXw  sxxJSjva- 
«j  Mfo  xoxou,  xai  iroiYitfarfii}  a/o^ov* 
^UTijtfaTM  8ij»)vijv,  xoj  ^iwgarw  awijv. 


366    Quotatiotu  agreeing  w  «aue,  butntttm  uonb.    [Pan  L  Cb. 


tyjTW 


:  canriB^  raw 

jn  "j^  mrr  ♦)& 

What  man  destreth  life,  and  loveth 
many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ? 
Keep  thy  tongue  from  evU,  and  tliy 
lips  from  speaking  guile.  Depart 
from  evil  and  do  good ;  seek  peace 
and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  cry.  The  face  of 
'  the  JLoRD  13  against  them  that  do 
evil. 


^wcov  Se  Kvgmt  evi  ^aamoQ  xaw. 

For  he  that  will  love  life  and  sef 
good  days,  let  him  refrain  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lip  that 
they  speak  no  guile.  Let  him  es- 
chew evil  and  do  good;  Let  him 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  For  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  an  over  the  right- 
eous, and  his  ears  art  open  unto 
their  prayers ;  but  the  face  of  the 
Lord  u  against  them  that  do  evil 


59.       Isa.  viii.  12, 13.  nearly  agrees  with  t  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 


mrrnK     :  imj^n    ntj 

Neither  fear  ye  their  fear:  nor 
be  afraid. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  him- 
self. 


60. 

rroan 


Prov.  X.  12. 


Love  covereth  all  sins. 


61.  Psal.  ii.  9. 

Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them 
in  pieces,  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


Tov  6s  q»^w  axiTuv  fjin  9ff€f)Mf 
^s  ragaj(ifnre.     Kufwv  os  m  ea» 

And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror 
neither  be  troubled. 


1  Pet.  iv.  a 

aiiagnuv. 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  sins. 

Rev.  ii.  27. 

iijfa*  wg  fa  tfttuij  <•«  xspnaat  ^^ 

And  he  shall  rule  with  a  fo^of 
iron :  as  a  potter's  vessel,  shall  they 
be  broken  to  shivers. 


in.  Quotations  agreeing  tcith  the  Hebrew  in  sensey  but  not  in  rBoriu 
1. 


Isa.  xl.  3.  5. 


1}& 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
not  in  words,  with 

nsTos   jstnip    Sip 
YTB^    rnrp     711 
:  13TI7N7    rhsa    rrrm 

3p;n  rrm  r>Qer*  njDii 
:nypD7  Dt)DTn  Tiep? 
im-v    mrr    ti3d    rhxe^ 


Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3. 
and  Luke  iii.  4—^' 

lutftars  rnv  o^«v  Ku^ou,  a»^ 
iroifiTg  *ras  T^Sovtf  etwow.  n»itt 
pajayl  irXiifw^iiirwai,  xw   *«»  •f'J 

ra  (TxoXia  Si(  fiwflsiftv,  xou  vi  ^f«X^ 


EL  Sect.  I.]     Stations  agreeing  in  sense,  but  not  %n  tuords.  367 


The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord  ;  make  straidii  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Eve- 
ry valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low:  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight;  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
«ee  it  together. 


The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth ;  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


n_ 


2.  Isa.  xlii.  1—4. 

*^N*^MM  2^^  /  »Mfe**»  •■^kfeM        ffiMiiwu  wii«>Ati  IT/v^/wiiAu    tttAtm^^K > 


Matt.  xii.  18—21 

xa\     x^kTiv    coiff    e^v£(riv    airttyysXfi. 
Oux     ff^itffi,      ou<56     xgai/youfsi,     ovds 


vh   rtn^    rrntra) 
-      NW     no>o 

Behold  my  servant  whom  I  up- 
hold, mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul 
delightcth:    I  have  put  my  spirit 
wpon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  Gentiles.     He  shall  not 
«>7i  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised 
^«d  shall  he  not  break :  and  the 
■^nK^ing  flax  shall  he  not  quench : 
"^3  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
^^mti.    He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  dis- 
f^uraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment 
ift    the  eanh:  and  the  isles  shall 
'^^Vt  for  his  law. 

'^'  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 

oynit  niTpr 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  para- 
ge; I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old. 


vov  ou  xarfiafsi,  xcu  Xivov  tu^o/ulsvov 
ov  <T^S(fsr  kug  av  sx^akri  sis  vixog  <njv 
xf i(fiv.     Koj  ev  cw  ovojULari  aurov  sBvri 

Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen,  my^  beloved  in  whom  my 
soul  is  well  pleased.  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  show 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall 
the  Gentiles  trust. 


Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Avwfw  gv  ^agaQokMS  ^o  tfro|*a 
fMu,  ?f sugofuxi  x€xju|j4*£va  anro  xara€o- 
Xijg  xotffwu. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  para- 
bles; I  will  utter  things  which  have 
been  kept  secret  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world. 


^^^^l^'rhJ^  «ense  though  not  exactly,  with  the  Hebrew,  and  also 


368     Quotations  agremig  in  tenu,  but  not  in  worit.    \1hR  L  Cb. 


4.    Zecb.  ix.  9.  (and  aeo 
Isa.  bdi.  11.) 

nrr    chm-ra    TV 
rvur»n3*TirV» 

Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of 
Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto 
thee.  He  is  just  and  having  salva- 
tion, lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 


Bgrees  in  senee,  hot 
not  in  words,  with 


Matt.  nd.  5. 

scij3e€iixuf  €^t  ovov,  xu  cuXot  m 

Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Be- 
hold thy  kin|;  cometh  unto  thee, 
meek  and  sittmg  upon  an  an,  and 
{more  eomctly^  even)  a  coh  the  fo«l 
of  an  ass. 


Psal.  viii.  3.  (2.  of  English 
version.) 


Dpn 


^3f 


Out  of  the  moutlis  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  ordained 
strength. 

6.  Zech.  xi.  13. 

orthjm  ^mp'  TtTK  yn 
r|D3rT  DipStr  mpKi 
mrr   rra    xtk    ^^Ttwri 

Cast  it  unto  the  potter ;  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prized  at  or  them. 
And  I  took  the  thirty  jncce*  of  silver, 
and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  of  the  Loan. 


Matt.  xxi.  16. 

rcjv  xary^gTUfui  ojvov. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  thoa  hast  per^scted 
praise. 


Matt,  xzvii.  9, 10. 
Koj  fiXa€ov  TO  tguoufi/rtL  af/V^, 

(TavTo  atro  xAw  Iffgat^  K«  8&J«o 
avra  €ig  tov  a/ygw  row  >tf|Bftftff ,  «^ 
(fuvsrolc  ftoi  Kuf log.^ 

And  they  took  the  thirty  ip«fi3 
of  silver^  the  price  of  him  that  was 
valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  « 
Israel  did  value :  and  gave  them  for 
the  potter's  field,  as  tlie  Lord  ap- 
pointed me. 


1  This  quotation  seems  to  be  taken  from  two  prophecies,  viz.  In.  Ixii.  H-  ^^  V 
read,  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvatt4m  cometh  —  and  from  /«<* 
IX.  9.  The  latter  part  aj^rees  more  exactly  with  the  Hebrew,  than  with  the  Septnj- 
giiit ;  only  both  Saint  Matthew  and  the  Septoagint  seem  to  have  read  vg*^^- 
instead  of  <jp,  afflicted.    Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  29. 

-  This  citation  is  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.  The  nrophecy  is  citfid  wwj 
Jeremiah :  but  in  that  prophet  no  such  prophecy  is  to  be  found.  In  Zech.  xi.  13.  fow 
a  prophecy  is  found,  but  neither  do  the  words  there  perfectlv  agree  with  ^[^ 
Matthew's  citation.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  an  error  has  crept  into  Sum 
Matthew's  copy ;  and  that  Up.  has  been  written  by  the  Uranscribers  instead  of  Za- 
or  that  the  word  has  been  interpolated.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  worn  u 
omitted  in  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  33  (of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  c«J?^  ; 
and  157  (of  the  twelfth  century),  in  the  later  Syriac  and  in  the  «»?deiti  vrej-^ 
versions,  one  or  two  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  version,  some  "awascriptscUeo  p.>^ 
Augustine,  and  one  Latin  MS.  cited  by  Lucas  Bnigensis.  Griesbach's  "r'^Ju*^ 
the  eleventh  century^  reads  Zax«f«o«s  which  word  is  also  found  in  the  """jP"^^ 
later  Syriac  version,  and  in  an  Arabic  exemplar  cited  by  Bengel  in  his^"^** 
Edition  of  the  New  Testament.    Ori^n,  and  after  him  Eusebius,  conjecWretf  im' 


'3X  Seel.  L]    Qfuxkuiom  agreeing  m  sentti  but  not  in  tiwds.    £ 

agrees  in  sense,  bat 
•7.       Exod.  nii.  2.  not  in  words,  with  Luke  ii.  23. 

TDD   "WM    /D     vTJnp  ^*'  «f^**  ^»a»piyov  ffcurjav  oyiov 

„,^  ,,  ^^^\:  Every    male    that   openeth    the 

Whatsoevcropencth  the  womb-     ^^^^  ^^y  t^  ^^,^d  l^^j     ^^  ^^^ 

both  of  man  and  of  beast,  it  ta  mine.     j^Q^^ 

a  Zech.  ix.  9.  John  xii.  15.  (See  Matt.  xxi.  5. 

See  the  passage,  supra^  No.  4.  p.  p.  368.  supra.) 

«'uXov  ovou.^ 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  be- 
hold thy  king  cometh,  sitting  on  an 
ass*s  colt. 


this  was  the  tni4  reading.  Other  eminent  critics  have  thought  that  the  ninth,  tenth, 
•nd  elcYonth  chanters  of  what  is  called  Zechariah*s  Prophecy  were  really  written 
Irf  Jeremiah,  ana  they  have  certainly  assigned  very  probable  reasons  for  such 
opbuoB  both  from  the  matter  and  style.  (See  Dr.  Hammond  on  Heb.  viii.  9.  Medc's 
Vioika,  pp.  7B6--833.  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonst.  of  Messiah,  part  ii.  p.  1.96,  ^c. 
Lowth,  Prelect.  Poet.  Lect.  xxi.,  See  also  Vol.  IV.  p.  209.  where  reasons  are  as- 
signed to  show  that  these  chapters  were  actually  written  by  Zechariali.)  It  is, 
liowerer,  most  likely,  that  the  original  reading  of  Mattliew  xx%-ii.  9.  was  simply, 
^kt  which  vas  spoken  by  the  prophbt,  6ta  rov  vpa^tirovj  without  naming  any  pro- 
piiel:  And  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew  often  omits 
the  naoie  of  the  prophet  in  his  quotations.  (See  Matt.  i.  02.  ii.  5.  xiii.  35.  and  xxi.  4.) 
Beagel  approves  of  the  omission.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  shown  (see  pp.  142, 
143.  of  tnis  vohime),  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  divide  the  Old  Tentamunt  into 
three  parts :  the  £r«f,  beginning  with  the  Law,  was  called  rnc  Ijaw  ;  the  second, 
^^ommencing with  the  Psalms,  was  called  the  Psalms;  and  the  third,  beginning 
with  the  prophet  in  question,  was  called  Jbrkmiah  :  consequently,  the  writings  of 
ZMharian,  and  of  the  other  Prophets,  being  inchidcd  in  that  division  which  began 
with  Jeremiah,  all  quotations  from  it  would  go  under  this  propht^t's  name.  TliiM 
volution  completely  removes  the  difHcnlty.  Dr.  LightHjot  (who  cites  tlio  Boba 
Batfara  und  Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Preface  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  bis  authori- 
ties) insists  that  the  word  Jeremiah  is  periectly  correct,  a;;  standing  at  the  head  of 
that  division  from  which  the  evangelist  quoted,  and  which  gave  its  denomination 
to  sU  the  rest.  —  With  regard  to  the  propuccy  itself,  if  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  for 
dMNcy,  THBV^avs,  we  read  tttnca,  IgarSj  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Evangel  istcria, 
24  and  3kof  Griesbach*s  notation  (both  of  the  eleventh  century)  and  of'hoth  the 
Spiae  versions,  the  evangelist's  quotation  will  very  nearly  agree  with  the  original. 
^e  should  read  Uwta,  I  gave,  appears  further  to  l^e  probable  from  wiiat  follows, 
9vvtr^t  /loi  KvfKOC,  as  tne  Lord  commanded  mv. — Km  cXa/3ov  ra  rmanevfe  a^yv- 


loat  we  should  read  c^ka,  I  gave,  appears  further  to  l^e  probable  from  wiiat  folTows, 
— «i^a  evvtra^t  /loi  Kvptoc,  as  tne  Lord  commanded  mv. — Km  cXa/3ov  ra  rMotcevre  a^yv- 
ptf,  KMi  sBuKa  avra  ui  rm  oypifv  rov  Kcpanttaf  and  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  y  and 
I  gave  them  for  the  potter* s  field.    The  translation  is  literal,  excepting  onl^  that 


nrm  is  rendered  ay^v  rov  upafitut  and  tvbv  n^a  is  omitted  ;  and  the  same  is  also 
omitted  in  some  antient  MSS.  (See  Kennicott's  Di.ssertatio  Generalis,  §  49.  p.  21.) 
The  words  mv  n^iiv  rw  rtnmffttwati  Iv  tn^uteavro  cnro  viwv  UpaiiX  and  Ka^a  awtra^i  (tot 
K«fwf  are  added  to  supply  tne  sense,  bemg  taken  in  sense,  and  very  nearly  in  word.v, 
from  the  former  part  of  Uie  verse  ;  this  latter  clause  is  in  the  Arabic  version.  Dr. 
Kandolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  SO.  Novum  Testamentum,  k  Griesbach,  torn.  i.  p. 

134.    Dr.  Lightfoot*8  Hora  liebraicss  on  Matt  xxvii.  9.   (Works,  vol.  ii.  265.) 
1  This  quotation  diifers  both  from  the  Hebrew  (and  Scptuagint)  and  from  the 

citation  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  John 

either  Cbllowed  some  other  translation,  or  chose  to  express  in  short  the  sense,  but 

not  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

TOL.   II.  47  '  ' 


870    i^m/tationiifprtek^inHn^  [PtftLOi. 

A»         Isa.  vi.  9,  16.        not  in  words,  with         14,  15.  ^  35*.  mpra.) 

flee  the  peeeege*  «w>niy  No.  ^         Tsn^'kuKn  ovruv  nu;  o93^4i*|Vf 
9»  394.  iBd  «nrciigeASv  niniv  n|v  m^mr  m 

|n|  i^utfi  rtK  09^aX|M«,  wi  ««qfue 

He  hath  bfinded  thor  eyei  and 
hardened  their  heart;  that  tbcy 
ehoold  not  eee  with  ttetr  eye8>  nor 
understand  with  tknr  heart,  and  be 
conrerted,  and  I  should  heal  tfaeD. 


10.  Psal.  lm.26.  (25.  of  English 

version.) 

(And  see  Psal.  cix.  8.) 

3B^  vrnn  DTthfno 

Let  tlieir  habitation  he  desolate, 
and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 


Acts  i.  30.     0 

Let  his  habitation  bede8olaie,iBd 
let  no  man  dwdl  therein. 


n. 


Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 


Vixn6  nm  ttrwi  rrm 

♦DBD   13T  ItWt   naTTK 

The  Loan  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto 

me !  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words,  which  ye  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  require  it  ot  him. 


Acts  iii.  22, 23. 

0  e$Qg     bfJLGJV    fix    T(M    a6B}^U9   \^i 

(^  SfW  oureu  flwoutfstf^  xomt  WKt. 

A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  yoar 
God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  y^ 
brethren,  like  unto  me:  him  ditj 
ye  hear  in  all  things  whaisoertf  w 
shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  *»" 
come  to  pass,  that  every  «>«*-^?2 
will  not  hear  that  prophet,  ahaUM 
destroyed  from  among  the  peope. 


1  Heie  acain  the  Evancelist  haa given  us  the  aeiwe  of  the  Piophct  «  «*J**; ^ 
we  wppoae^that  Uos  ^t^  (aa  h  ia  m  the  Hebww  mn  opn)  »  »  fc«  «»«^, 
the  noVmnative  caae  before  fw^X-«»,  (h  being  not  anuaual  ^^^^^'Si/n 
multitude  to  be  joined  with  plural  pronouns  or  adjectivea)  and  ^^J^^^ZJ^i^ 
aspirate,  the  citation  wiU  be  a  good  truialation  of  the  original,  only  aom-w 
abridged.    Dr.  Randolph  on  i^uotations,  p.  31. 


U.9ki^1^  %0kfliaiu  f^umg  i»Hme^^  9tl 


12.  See  Joih.  xm*  32.     not  is  wordt,  with 


Aets  via.  16b 


13. 


*0  wn^aro  A^nofi  ttfia^  ^gy^V^ 
iraMc  rwv  ukjv  EfAfAo^  rou  Sux^ffc.^ 

IHiat  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum 
of  money,  of  the  sons  x>f  Emmor, 
the  father  of  Sychem. 

•Rom.  ilL  10—12. 

i  tfuvuijVy  oux  ff^riv  2  sx^itrow  rov  9a»v. 

oux  i(fr%  *oi6Jv  XT***"*"^"*  ®^*  ^*''** 

There  is  not  one  righteous;  no,  not 
one :  there  is  none  that  understand- 
eth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way;  they  are  altogether  becorne 
unprofitable;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good ;  no,  not  one. 


Psal.  xiy.  1-^-3. 

^snjf     sfptPT\    oiyffQ 

TWO    8^    nun"    DTK 

San    :  orrWrw    m 
TiBy  w  ynio  ttit  to 

TfTtrtM    |V    3X3 

7%«re  if  none  that  doeth  good. 
The  Loan  looked  down  from  hea- 
ven upon  the  children  of  men ;  to 
see  ir  there  were  aay  that  did  im- 
derstand  eml  seek  Uod.  They  are 
all  goae  ande ;  they  are  afi  together 
he<»iae  filthy:  then  i$  none  that 
doeih  good,  no  not  on^. 

14.  Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

vr  jrh    Drthn 
— Vi  OT  yxsh  tvityi 

yjrr  in  ow  yn 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they 
make  haste  to  shed  innqcent  blood 
—Wasting  and  destruction  are  in 
their  paths.  The  way  efface  they 
knowDoi. 

15.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

fijD  T^  3WK  aty 

^B^M^^a^A       ^^t^^M^J^m       Al^^t^^^^m^        tamAMi^ 

yWK  mt77  p iliTI  iTn 

I  will  certainly  return  to  thee  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  time  of  life ;  and  lo, 
Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son. 

1  In  this  quotation  there  is  a  very  connderable  error  in  the  copies  of  the  l^ew 
Testament ;  and  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  Abraham*B  puirohase  of  a 
piece  oflaod  of  the  children  of  Heth,  for  a  sepulchre,  was  alluded  to.  But  this  is 
clesflv  a  mistake.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Bishop  Pearce  and  Dr.  Randolph  have 
remarked,  that  k^fntf  is  an  interpolation,  which  has  crept  into  the  text  nom  the 
ttaiM.  If  therefore  we  omit  this  auime,  the  sense  will  run  very  clearly  thus.  So 
/ses*  KMU  dawn  into  Egyvt  and  died,  As  and  out  falhers.  Md  tkatj  (our  fiithers) 
were  carried  over  into  Syckem,  and  laid  m  the  sepulchre,  which  he  (Jacob)  iou^ht 
/•J  «fa»  Hf  money  of  the  wne  of  Ernmor  the  father  of  Syehem. 

'  The  apostle  seems  here  to  have  made  use  of  some  otber  trsjislstiott  diil^rtiit 


Bom*  iiL  15—17. 
0^i(  ol  nro6^  auTcuv  sxxtm  al(Jia. 
2uvrfi|Xf)ba    xoi    raXais'ufia   sv  rtug 
ISoig  auT6Jv*  Keu  Mov  etflnis  wx  s^w- 
tfav. 

Their  feet  ore  swift  to  shed  blood. 
Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their 
ways ;  and  the  way  of  peace  they 
h%ve  not  known. 


Rom.  ix.  9. 

Kara  rw  Mcipv  reurev  $Xb\}^oiuu^ 
xcu  Siftai  m  2a;|a  ulo^.^ 

At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sava 
shall  have  a  eon. 
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agvKs  10  MUM,  M 
not  in  words,  with 


la        Hos.  ii.  33. 

nam  >^r»«  ' 

I  will  have  mercy  upon  her  that 
had  not  obtained  mercy,  and  I  will 
say  to  them  which  were  not  liy  peo- 
ple, Thou  art  my  people. 


KaXs^w  rov  cu  Xftiv  (trnt,  X«Ef 
fMV*  xoj  njv  owe  *)^ntfuyi|v,  ijya^s- 

I  will  call  them  my  people,  whicii 
were  not  my  people ;  and  tier  belov- 
ed which  was  not  beloved. 


Tiro 


17.  Isa,  X.  S!2, 23. 

npTV    flDU?    pTTT 

pK.T7D 

For  though  thy  people  Israel  be 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  yet  a  remnant 
of  them  shall  .retturn :  the  consump- 
tion decreed  shall  overflow  with 
righteousness.  For  the  Loan  God 
of  Hosts  shall  make  a  consumption, 
even  determined  in  the  midst  of  the 
land. 

la  Psal.  Ixix.  23, 24.  (22,  23.  of 
English  version.) 

I  vpvh    ouhen)    fish 
n;»n  -ran  orrroi 

Let  their  table  become  a  snare 
before  them :  and  that  which  should 
have  been  for  their  welfare,  letitbt^ 
come  a  trap.  Let  their  eyes  be 
that  they  see  not;  and 
loins    continually  to 


darkened 
make    their 
shake. 


Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

XoyOV  (TuVTSTflilJIiaWV  TOI»J(ffl  Klip^  s« 

Though  the  number  of  the  cfail* 
dren  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  a  renmant  shall  be  saved :  for 
he  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it 
short  in  righteousness ;  because  a 
shcHTt  work  will  the  Lord  make  upoa 
the  earth. 


Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
rsvijSijvw  ^  rgtt^a  aurw  tig  «- 
yi6a,  xai  si(  dvjjcev,  xai  sis  (fxnvdoXcy, 
xai  eig  avra^o^ofjia  auroi^.  Zxoof^ 
vwtfav  01  09^aX|iiGi  awcjv  rou  |ii9  i3>i- 
c»v,  xoi  rov  vcjrov  aurcdv  Jia  fxms 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare 
and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling  bloek, 
and  a  recompense  unto  them.  Let 
their  eyes  be  darkened  that  tlifj 
may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their 
back  alway. 


00X0  Binr  we  bow  have :  it  acroes  in  sense  bo|jb  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  H(^ 
brew.  The  most  remarkable  mfierence  from  the  Hebrew  is  that  rrn  ppa  is  rendered 
Mm  nv  KfUMv  rntov'  They  seem  to  have  read  it  mn  as  the  same  thing  is  expre^ 
Gen.  xvii.  2L  The  Samaritan  reads  as  the  Hebrew.  The  Valgate,  Syriac,  asd 
Arabic  versions  aaree  with  the  Septuagint.  However  the  sense  of  the  propheej 
both  ways  is  mucli  the  same,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  time  of  liie,  or  a 
the  return  of  time  next  year.    Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  38. 

1  This  quotation  apees  nearly  with  the  Septuagint,  and  still  more  nearly  wiiii 
the  Arabic.  They  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  Hebrew  bat  the  senenl 
sense  is  the  same.  The  prophet  foretels  a  great  destruction  of  the  children  of Isrf') 
bnt  not  a  total  one;  a  rmmmt  should  returh  Md  be  saved :  the  apostle  very  ^y 
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Isa.  xlv^  23. 


Bgraetm 
not  in 


-^  3«^  NTi  •nan  npTX 

1  have  sworn  by  myself;  the 
iroTd  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in 
righteousness,  and  shall  not  retunii 
tbat  onto  me  every  knee  shaU  bow 
e^ry  tongue  shall  swear. 

20.  Isa.  zi.  10. 

uojf  oh  Toy  Ttr«  «n 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  fife  a 
root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  be  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek. 

21.         Isa.  lii.  11,  12. 

OB'D  *ttf   Tfp  no 

fiDfiDWD) ; PTDXpO 

Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out 
from  thence,  touch  no  unclean 
iltm,  go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her. 
And  the  God  of  Israel  will  gather 
yoo  up.  (See  the  marginal  render- 
ing) 
%.  Gen.  zii.  3. 

(And  see  xviii.  18.) 

'      rvsinn 

In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
«^rth  be  blessed. 

^  Deut.  zxvii.  26. 


tyy-tih 


TE« 


onw  Twjn 

Cursed  he  he  that  confirmeth  not 
(K^the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them. 


but 
with  Rom.  ziv.  II. 

4^1   irav    ^vu,   xou    ^atf'a    yKutftfn 

•^  I  live  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shaU  confess  to  God. 


-    Rom.  XV.  12. 
Etfrm   4   |i?tt  *'ov   M(foUj  xtu   & 
aviffrafisyoc  a^siv   fdvow,    Mr'   fltum 
«dvi]  sXflioutfiv. 

There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over' 
the  C^entiles ;  in  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust. 

2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

4a|vou  fM)  IvmiBv  xd/u  si^Ssf^uu 

VIMS. 

Wherefore,  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord:  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing,  and  I  will  receive  you. 


Gal.  iii.  8. 
*Ori  svsuXo^ii^^vrai  8v  tfoi  favra 

In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed. 


Gal.  iii.  10. 

E'Tixaragavos  ^a^  hg  oux  e^uv^i  sv 

rou  vofMu,  vou  iroitiffai  tcuca. 

Cursed  w  every  one,  that  continu- 
eth  not  in  all  things,  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law,to  do  them. 


B^ppfiei  thia  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  and 

vrere  saved,  and  a  siffnal  destruction  came  upon  the  rest.    It  is  worthy  of  observa- 

ttoo,  that  the  expressions  here  in  Isaiah  are  the  same  as  we  find  Dan.  ix.  where  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  foretold.    See  this  prophecy  and  the  application  of  it 

^dl  exphiined  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36. 
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24.  Haffi.  iL&  not  in  words,  with        Hdi.xii.26* 

iPH  tyo  rrn  tiy  ^*  *•'•*  •y«  <«»* » !««•  *v 

M^M*'v*'ViM        Y®^  <^i^<^^  nxi'i^  I  vhake,  not  tbe 
.    ,      ,      pwrrnwi    earth  only,  bm  nko  heavea 
Tet  once,  it  u  a  httte  while,  and  I 
will  shake  the  heaven^  and  the  earth. 


IV.  Quotations  that  ^ive  the  reneral  sen$e^  but  vMA  dniigt  or 

ad3  to  it. 

lii.liii.Zech.^.l2;ia)      }««l^d  with  Matt.  n.  93. 

That  h  miffht  be  folfiUed  wbidi 
was  apolcen  by  the  prophets,  He 
ahall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 

2.  Zech.  iz.  ft  John  xii.  1& 

SeetheiMMage,No.4.p.368.wfM.    See  the  passage,  No.  8.  p.  369.  wjw. 

3  Isa.  vi.  §,  10*  John  xii.  40.  (And  see  Matt.  m. 
See  Uie  passage  No.  6.  p.  354.  supra.        14,  15.  Mark  iy.  1*  Lnke  m 

10*  Attts  zxTtii.  SO.) 

4  Gen.  xv.  13,  14.  Acts  viL  6, 7. 
tntO  Tirt  STiT  VtD            '^^  **'""*  **  ^«o*«  «*»*  ••" 

W\       On^jn       DTD       M7     awo,  mu  luau^w^n  stn  rtr{«««. 
:  TJXff     mKO     JD^     OMK     Km  CO  s^  &  f m  aovXsu^wirH  ^ 

roj;*  iB^  nirrnw   oji  ey«,  »*»  ;  esor  «» !««  w« 


1  As  the  eyangeliit  cites  the  PrapkeU  in  the  plural  number,  it  is  lughlj  ftMi^ 
thst  this  pueaf  e  is  not  a  cpiotation  firom  any  particular  proiibet,  hut  a  eitatioo  dr- 
noting  tlie  humble  and  despised  condition  of  the  Messiaji,  as  described  by  the 
prophets  in  general,  and  especially  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  See  Or.  Hunt's  senDtf 
on  HaU.  ii.  83.  at  the  end  of  his  <*  Observations  on  sereral  Passages  in  tbe  Book  u 
ProTerbs."  pp.  170—193.  Though  the  words,  ke  shail  be  eaUut  a  Kaxaftnf,  ^ 
not  to  be  found  in  the  wntinga  of  the  ]^rophetB,  yet,  as  the  (Mn^  intended  by  then  » 
of  fre«iuent  occurrence,  the  application  is  made  with  sufficient  propriety.  1^ 
Israelites  despised  the  Galileans  in  general,  but  especially  the  Nazarenes;  wlio 
were  so  contemptible  as  to  be  subjects  of  rid«sn)e  even  to  the  GshlesnstheaBslT^ 
Henoe,  Akzarmu  was  a  term  of  rsproach  poyerbially  given  to  any  despicable  wortO' 
less  person  whatever.  Wbereiore.  since  the  prophets  (particulariy  these  ibo«^ 
rsfsrred  to)  hsve,  in  many  parts  ot  their  writings,  ibretold  that  the  Messisb  shoiw  b< 
rejected,  despised,  and  tmdoced,  they  have  in  reality  predicted  that  be  shoaU  be 
called  a  Aszarene.  And  the  evangelist  justly  reckons  Christ^s  dwelling  in  Nazarett, 
among  other  thin^,  a  completion  of  these  predictions ;  because  in  the  course  efw 
public  life,  the  circumstaoce  of  bis  having  peen  educated  in  that  town  was  fisqotfiaT 
objected  to  him  as  a  matter  of  seom,  and  was  ons  principal  reason  why  hiscosoUT- 
men  would  not  receive  him.  (John  i.  46.  and  vii.  41. 52.)  Pr.MacknightV  Hiinofl?* 
vol.  i.  p.  53. 1^0.  edit.  See  ahio  RosenrnQlIer^  piuiadel,  and  other  CMSmemiton  " 
this  text. 


iJ^Seet.1.         qmkOitm  Oat  give  Ike  gm»ti$am. 
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HBP  p-nn»   *sm  p 

That  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
iTK  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall 
s^nrve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict 
thaemfmir  hundred  years.  And  also 
t^»st  nation  whotn  they  shaU  serve 
"wriA  I  judge :  and  afterwards  shall 
tUej  come  out  with  great  substance. 


r«  rocw  rwru,^ 

That  his  seed  should  sojo  vn  in  a 
strange  land,  and  that  they  should 
bring  them  into  boBdatfe,  atid  en- 
treat ikem  evil  four  hundred  years. 
And  the  nation,  to  whom  they  shall 
be  in  bondage,  will  I  judge,  says 
God :  and  after  that  shall  tlie  v  come 
forth,  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 


Gen.  xlvi.  27 


compared  with 


Acts  Tii.  14. 


iM^ft^AAA  •a^KMAttft**  feM^ttl^^M 

tyjTDB^  noniro  njon 

An  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob, which  came  into  Egypt,  were 
tbrpescore  and  ten  souls. 


3 


Then  sent  Joseph  and  called  his 
father  Jacob  to  him,  and  idl  his 
kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen 
souls. 


^         Amos  ix.  11, 12. 

Hmt     TTt     rocrrw 

rwTjai  ppK  vnoTn 
ttn^  |3»7  :d7V  W3 
-bi  oiTK  rrwsrr» 
Uff    inpi-Ttw     onarr 

rwr 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the 
<«hetnacie  of  Bavid,  that  is  fallen ; 
*hd  I  will  elose  up  the  breaches 
^hereoi^and  I  will  rsise  up  his  ruins, 
^Hd  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of 
^Id:  That  they  may  possess  the 
J^mnant  of  Edom  and  of  all  the 
'^then,  which  are  called  by  niv 
^ame,  saith  the  Lord,  that  doeth 
'His. 


Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Msra  rovra  avatfrgs^^  xat  avom^ 

T(.^uiav,  xat  ra  xarsifWftfiMva  ovnjs 
fltvofxodofAii0'(i),  xat  ay<if6<ti(fit)  avri}v. 
^Owuig  av  8x^T}r9}tfu^iv  o2  xaraXoiircf 
Tuv  av^jwrcrfv  rov  Kujiov,  xou  vavra 
Tas^  89*  01^  M'fXfKXiireu  to  ovo/mc 
fi'ou  at'  aurou(,  Xs^ei  Ku^of  i  «roiuv 
Tau4>a  tfavra. 

After  this  I  will  return  and  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will 
build  up  again  the  ruins  thereof, 
and  I  wul  set  it  up :  that  the  residue 
of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  Crentiles  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who 
doeth  all  these  things. 


1  b  seeiBs  to  have  been  Stephen's  design  to  gire  a  short  acoount  of  God's  dealiitt 

^^  the  childten  of  Israel.   Tn  this  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  tho  words  of 

Mows,  but  ahrid^  his  history,  and  sooMtimesadds  a  clause  by  way  of  eaEplication. 

The  pfMoit  eitaUoD  agrees  veiy  nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  only  adds,  cnw  i  Ow$  ; 

sada^ia,  M(  >f  owtwn  pt  t»  rm  mm  rmrrm ;  which  saesM  to  refer  to  v.  16.  where 

ait  Mid,  (Aev  skmU  Mmt  kUk$r  a^ata.    Dr.  Aaadolph  on  the  i^otations,  p.  33. 

t  On  the  difoenoe  to  namberin  diis  qnotationy  oetwatn  the  statement  of  the 

fntomartyr  Stephen,  see  Vol.  t  pp.  €41»  M8. 


376      qtwtttUms  firm  several  pIMagettfStr^flHn.    {PvtLQ. 


7.  lao.  »ra.  le.  (snd  tee  Isa.  )  compwedwi* 
Ti.  9.  Ezek.  zii.  2.)  i 

rrev  oshy  ipro 
-riK  non   no-nn  rtn 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon 
you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and 
hath  closed  your  eyes. 


RmB.  n.  8. 


8. 


(Gen.  vi.  3.  5.  t) 


xai  csra.  rw  fjwj  oxovnv.^ 

God  hath  given  them  the  spirnof 
slumber,  eyes  that  they  diMMBot 
see,  and  ears  that  thi^  should  aot 
hear. 

James  iv.  5. 

The  spirit,  that  dwcUcth  in  w 
lusteth  to  envy. 


(See  Psal.  Ixxxiz.  20. 
1  Sam.  ziii.  14.) 


V.  Quotations  that  are  taken  from  several  passages  of  Sa^tvrt' 

Sometimes  there  is  such  a  change  made  in  the  quotarion,  thai  it  l< 

not  easy  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  passage  of  the  Old  Te^- 

ment  it  is  taken.    The  instances  of  this  description,  however,  m 

which  the  citation  is.  made  bom  several  passages  of  ScrijAire,«« 

very  few.     Dr.  Randolph  has  mentioned  only  three,  to  which  we 

have  added  two  others. 

'  and  )  ...  AA 

}  compared  with  Acts  xiu.  23. 

Efifov  Aa€»6  Tw  Tou  Isrftfai,  ©^^^ 
Kara  njv  xagSuo  |Mu,  o^  *oni^  *«^'' 

I  have  found  David  the  iw  «» 
Jesse,  a  man  after  my  own  heart 
which  shall  fulfil  all  my  wifl. 

2.  Isa.  xxviu.  16.  and\iU.  14.         Rom.  ix.  38.  (and  see  Ron.  x- 
See  the  passage,  No.  28.  p.  358.  «t-  H.  and  1  Pet.  u.  6.) 

pra. 

3.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  laa.  vi.  Rom.  xi.  8. 

9.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 
See  No.  7.  at  the  top  of  this  page.  __ 

1  The  first  part  of  thia  quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  only  altering  the^j 
son,  them  for  you.  The  latter  part  seems  to  refer  to  some  other  Scnptm*,  ^ 
Isa.  vi.  9.  or  Ezek.  xii.  2.,  where  the  same  thing  is  said.  Dr.  Randolph  on  tbe  u» 
tations,  p.  37, 

s  This,  Dr.  Randolph  has  observed,  is  a  difficult  passase.    The  ^oMle  »|u>^^ 
rally  thought  to  refer  to  Gen.  vi.  3.  6.,  where  we  have  ttie  like  in  sewe ;  ^r 
expression,  the  apostle  differs  widely  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  ^(toasu^- 
Dr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  SooU,  after  some  expositors,  think  it  a  ^eiil  r^"^!^1^^^ 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  direct  quotation ;  as  much  as  to  ny*  it  >* 
constant  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  tJU  symt  which  dweUeA  tx  us  hutdh  tt  wn^* 
and  is  prone  to  aU  evil    It    ought  however  to  be  observed  that  many  efflfl^  - 
critics,  as  Whitby,  Griesbach,  Macknight,  &e.  divide  this  verae  into  two  ^^^^ 
which  they  read  and  pomt  iiUemgaUveluy  thns.  Do  ye  think  that  the  f^^u 
tptaksth  in  vain  9  Doth  the  ^drU,  tokUh  dtoeUeth  in  usy  lust  unto  enty  ?  ^^^ 
mode  of  pointing  removes  the  difficuhy  at  once. 


Mall,  ni*  Ik 


«Tf 


4.     Iia.  bdL  11«  Zeeli.  is.  9«    toiiHtm4  wfh 
Sec  dw  passage,  No.  4.  p.d68.  mc/m-o. 


Acts  i.  20. 


4    PsaL  Ixiz.  26.  and  cix.  a 
See  Che  passage,  No.  10.  p.  370.  su- 

To  this  head  also  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  Quotation  IV.  No.  1. 
p.  374.,  relative  to  the  Messiah  being  called  a  Nazarene. 

VI.  ^lotions  diffemg  firma  ike  HArew^   hut  agreeing  wM  At 

Sepfuagint. 
I.         Isa.  xxix.  13.  compaied  with         Matt.  XV.  8, 9. 


Tjo  nrn  Din  \ffii  o 
pm  nVi  ♦HIM  vnsBoi 
7W    oran*   nm    ♦ioo 

TnOTD    mJ^jK    fffiCD 

This  people  draw  near  me  with 
dieir  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do 
^Dour  me,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  far  from  me:  and  their  fear 
towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precept 
off 


This  people  drawetb  nigh  unto  me 
with  their  mouth,  and  lionoureth 
me  with  their  lips :  but  their  heart 
Is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men. 


2.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

Ton  ni)*7  mrp  ^rm 

p    I  my?    ]x^    HBO 

ntmf?     TTon    TATio 
^^jfl-nK  niror  jdb^ 

I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me :  because  A«  u  at  my  right  hand 
I  shattnot  be  moved.  Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoic- 
eth;  my  ^sh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope.  For  thou  will  not  leave  my 
•oal  in  heB,  nor  suffer  thy  Holy  One 
toaeeeorniption.   Thou  wifc  show 


Acts  ii.  25—28. 

n^owf«|j.ijv  cov  Kv^iov  fVfcMriOV  JJLOU 
Sia  *avroc,  Sti  ex  Ss^iuv  fMv  ofw, 
Ka.  p}  (faXsu^w.  Am  rovro  su9^v-> 
3ij  4i  otagSia  fMu,  iftu  ifyaXXiatfaro  ^ 
y'Kuff^a  (Mu-  fr»  ^  xw  ^  tfa^  f^ov 
xarotfxiivwerffi  m**  sXiridi*  *09i  ovx 
6yj(aTaXfii4^«  ''^^  ^''X^  !*««  ^»« 
adou,  ou^s  ^6)Mfii(  rov  &<rioy  <rov  ijsiv 
^io(9^«^v.  Bpugigas  ^  liovg  ^c^* 
•'Xijfaxrwg    |ik6    fiu^^otfuv*;^   fACra   tow 

I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before 
my  face  ;  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand 
that  I  sheuld  not  be  moved.— There- 
fore did  my  heart  rejoice  and  my 
tongue  was  glad ;  moreover  also 
my  flesh  shau  rest  in  hope,  because 


i  S^  Scptaagint  version  of  this  passage  is  given  infra^  Sect.  II.  4  ii.  No.  5. 
»  The  SMoegioC  veisiea  of  this  passage  is  giivsn  infra^  Sect.  II.  $  i.  No.  10. 
ih^  note  00  that  passago.  i^       o       o  ^  ^ 

VOL.  u.  48 


See 


378      ^jMtaiioni  in  wUA  there  is  nsiiM  to  mfeet      (Pm  L  Ch. 


me  the  path  of  life ;  iM  thy 
ie  fulness  of  joy. 


thou  wih^Bot  le«v«  ny  soul  m  M 
nor  leave  thy  Holy  One  to  aee  cor- 
ruption. Thou  hast  shown  to  me 
the  ways  of  life ;  thou  shah  make 
me  fun  of  joy  with  thy  coustenanee. 


&         Amos  y.  2&— 27.         compared  with 


BTKtf^jf^    , :  bme^     no 

««     DM7D     mDD      «« 
3313        tD3^7!f  |T3 

psrw     ♦nSrn    rtpsV 

pBt3T?    TWOTtO 


I 

Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  in  the  wilderness, 
forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  But 
ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloch  and  Chiun,  your  ima* 
ges,  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye 
made  to  yourselves.  Therefore  I 
will  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity 
beyond  Damascus. 

4  Isa.  Iv.  3. 

rro  D3S  nrroH) 

I  will  make  sa  everlasting  cove- 
nant with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies 
of  David. 


Acts  vii.  42,  43. 
Mi|    if^payta    xw    ^Mtaf   k^ 

€ri»  tfM9|vi}v  ran  MaXax*  ^""^  ^  *^ 
rou  ^ou  ufMrfv  *Pi^|i9flWt  rw(  ruf^ 
QVfi  srani^aTC  vfotfkuvsn  a»r<  » 
jjbcroixMi)  ufAo^  srsxciva  Ba§uXwwc. 

O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  re 
offered  to  me  slain  beasts  and  sacii- 
fices,  fbrty  years  in  the  wilderness? 
Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  yoor  god 
Remphan,  figures  which  ye  miuie 
to  worship  them,  and  I  will  carry 
you  away  beyond  Babylon. 


5.  Psal.  xix.  5. 

See  the  passage,  No.  90.  p. 
supra. 


359. 


6. 


ProY.  iii.  34. 


Surely  he  sconieth  the  scomers, 
but  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly. 


Acts  xiii.  34. 


ra. 


I  will  give  you  the  sure  nereies 
of  David. 


Rom.  z.  18. 


James  iv.  6. 

God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  gi^' 
eth  grace  unto  the  humble. 


Vn.  ^uotatiom  in  wkick  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different  mi- 
ing  %n  the  Hebrew^  or  that  the  apostles  understood  the  words  « a 
sense  different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexicons. 

1.  Micah  v.  2.  compared  with  Matt.  ii.  6. 


1^  Sect.  L]        A  if^f&m/L  BMUmg  tii  iU  BAfm^  4rc. 

But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
(ko«g^  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
^all  he  come  forth  unto  me,  ihat  U 
to  be  ruler  in  Israel. 


379 


harii    cufMvec^    rov    Xoov    /mv    rov 

And  thou,  Bethlem  in  the  land  of 
Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Judah :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor  that  shaO 
rule  my  people  Israel. 


Mai.  iii.  1. 


coaipared  with       Matt,  xi.  10.    Mark  i.  % 


♦3yi 


Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  be- 
fore me. 


Lake  vii.  27. 

iJou,  9yu  afoifrsKKu  rov  a/^sXov 

owfffi  TTjv  6^ov  tfou  gjUWfotf&SV  (fou.* 

Behold  I  send  my  messenger  he* 
fore  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee. 


% 


a  laa.  Izi.  1,  3. 

^  nvr  ♦rw  nn 

W       nVT*      HE'D 

^xhv      ty^      xa;. 
mr 

Tfte  8pu4t  of  the  Loan  God  is 
upoD  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
<Uioint^  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek,  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  tip  the  broken  hearted,  to  pro- 
claim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
tile  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
'^  an  bound :  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
^ptable  year  of  the  Lord. 


Luke  iv.  18;  19. 
IIveufAa  Kujiou  sv'  s/u,  o^   hmv 

wts^ref>M  ftf  teufeO^vu  rvog   (Tuvrs- 

liMkurotg  a^tfWf  xai  ^v^\oig  am* 
^•^ivy  tatoffTttkoti  «'6djau9'fi«vou(  «v 
a^e^sr  Kij^geu  fviaurov  Kvpw  6sKrw, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  if  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  nreach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord. 


^  Thii  qDotation  agrees  exactly  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  Septuagint. 
7^  only  material  dinerence  is  toat  the  evanffeliit  adds  the  negative  ««fa^M(,  which 
ii  in  neither  of  them.  But  the  Syriac  translation  reads  it  with  an  interroglition, 
■^tta/arva  e$  f   Art  thou  little  ?    And  so  Archbishop  Newcome  has  rendered  it : 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 

Art  thou  too  little  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  Judah  f 

Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me 

One  who  it  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel. 
^  (raestion,  he  observes,  implies  the  nofative,  which  is  inserted  in  Matt.  ii.  6. 
*^d  also  in  the  Arabic  version.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as  they  now  stand, 
**«  capable  of  being  pointed  interrogatively.  And.  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the. 
pHlez  Cantabrigiensis  reads  fiV}  not,  interrogatively,  instead  or  emiufiust  in  which  it 
j?  ibUowed  by  the  Old  Italic  version,  and  by  Tertullian,  Cyptian,  and  other  Latin 
"Uieis. 

^This  quotation  differs  from  the  Hebrew  and  all  the  old<venions  in  these  twe 
P^nicnUra :  the  words  wpo  tpoa^tov  tm  are  added,  and  what  is  in  Hebrew  ioS)  before 
^^,  is  rendered  tfur^^tv  vov,  before  thee.    For  the  reason  of  this  difference  it  is  not 


S80       QMOgolwii  in  mUA^kme  i 


i4Bmafeet     |Vacil.Cb. 


'^ 


4       Im.  Hii.  7«  e. 

bay    rac^    ncp 

TtrvHKI     Hp?      tSfiB^OOl 

He  is  brought  aa  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter;  ami  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from 
prison  and  frcHU  judgment ;  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation ; 
for  he  was  cut  otf  out  otthe  land  of 
the  living. 

5.  Hab.  i.  5^ 

jfsvn    ona    vn 
7ra-»3   rvsn     vicprn 

Behold  ye,  among  the  heathen, 
and  regard,  and  wonder  marvel- 
lously ;  for  t  will  work  a  work  in 
your  days,  t^iek  ye  will  not  believe, 
tlough  it  be  tohl  yen. 

d.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

See  the  passage  at  length  in  No. 

6.  p.  375.  supra. 

7.  Psal.  X.7. 

His  mouth  is  fuU  of  cursing  and 
deceit, 

8.  PsaJ.  xix.  5. 

See  the  passage  at  length,  No. 
30.  p.  d59.  aupra. 


conptiedwith  Ads  viiLXI,tt» 

XOI     VK     CC|fcVO(     EvaVTMV    CM    Xel^  -OS 

(TrcfUt  aurou.  £v  rq  raTu#^>:ci  a;<> 
r«»  4  x{>^<fi  cuf^w  ^^  ^V  &  T^^'^ 
aurtu  «*!(  diti^<fsfiai ;  trt  €aptm  on 

He  was  led  as  a  dieep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  like  a  lamb  duinb 
before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he 
not  his  month.  In  his  hnmiliauoD 
his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation? 
for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  etrti 


Acts  xiii.  41. 

Ijsrs  oS  xarofjtnvrBu,  xoi  Sn|Mr 

tf Oft,  xtti  Afttvitfdiirr  on  ifym  tyu 

^n^^i^  ^  ^<Bcic  4|tf {OV  JfUJV  f{7iv 

d>  ou  |M|  «ld'r6iMri|««,  fienr  rif  aSnfpfat 

VfMV. 

Behold  ye  desmsers,  and  wosder 
and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  is 
your  da^f  s,  a  work  which  yoa  dull 
m  no  wise,  believe,  though  a  mac 
declare  it  unto  you. 

Acts  zv.  16,  17. 


Rom.  iii.  14 

Whose  month 
and  bitterness. 

Ronu  X.  18. 


liil}  of  euisiii^ 


9.  Isa.  lix.  20,  21. 

J  And  see  Isa.  zxvii.  9.) 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  com<a  to 
Sion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from 


Rom.  xL  26,  27. 
*Hgsi  ex  2iwv  i  juofUvQ(,  au  on- 

There  shall  come  out  of  Sioa  the 
deHverer,  and  shaD  turn  away  un- 


easy to  account,  but  by  suppeoing  some  eomptioiia  ciept  into  the  aatioBt  cofi*' ' 
the  senso  is  much  tho  same.    Dr.  Bandolph  oa  the  QneUtioQi,  pu  98. 


lXS00tt.j       AJ^IIbhmiMettikigint^^  9Bi 


tnmsfmmH»Bj  aaitb  the  L«r».  As 
for  me)  this  it  my  eovBiiuit  with 
then,  saith  the  Loed» 

10.  Deut.  XXXii.  95.  compared  with 
See  the  passage  at  length  in  No. 

3$.  p.  360.  9upra. 

11.  I>eut.  zxzii.  42. 

See  the  passage  at  length  in  No. 
16.  p.  360.  supra. 

12.  Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  (4.  of  English 

rersion.) 

nnsn  K/      .yy        Vmn 

npjr      ytwit      otttk 
rrmmb 

For,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
worklf  men  have  not  neard  nor  per- 
ceiTed  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the 
eye  seen,  O  God,  besides  thee,  what 
he  hath  prepared  for  him  that  wait- 
eth  for  mm. 

13.  Hah.  ii.  3,  4. 


For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  a{>- 
pointed  time ;  but  at  the  end,  it 
shall  speak  and  not  lie :  though  it 
tarry,  watt  for  it,  becsuse  it  will 
surely  eome,  it  will  not  tarry.  Be- 
hold, his  soul  which  is  lifted  upj,  is 
not  upright  in  him:  but  the  just 
shaU  lire  by  his  faith. 

14.  Isa.  zxviii.  16. 

pK  pnD  TD»  ♦in 
TWO  rry  naa  TD  pK 


godBneflifhmi  ^a«ieb.    For  Ais  k 
my  eoirenant  unto  them,  when  t 
shall  take  away  their  sins. 
Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  see  Heb.  x.  90.) 


Rom.  XV.  10. 


1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
A  oq)daXfMg  oux  uSif  mu  wg  wn 

tfiv  avrsv.^ 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard| 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
nmn,  the  things  which  Ood  hath 
prepared  for  th^m  that  love  him. 


Heb.  X.  37,  38.  (and  see  Rom.  i. 
17.  Gal.  iii.  11.) 

*0    ifX^UV^    4S<I,    KOI   OV  'XfWtSt, 

*0  is  Sixmos  8x  *t(ft^u€  ^iHfcvflU*  xai 
sou  uirotfr»X«)4viy  ouK  eu&Mi  ^  '^^^x^ 
fMu  tv  auvfa). 

He  that  shall  come  wiU  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.  Now  die  just 
shall  live  by  faith :  but  if  any  man 
draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him. 


1  Pet.  ii.  6.  (and  see  Rom.  is.  33.) 

l8wf  ri^iuM   tv  Zmjv  Xi&ov  mxjs- 

9^wvtaiov,  sxXsxrov,  tvrifMV  xeu  h  «rf(r- 


1  lilts  is  a  most  difficult  passage ;  it  does  not  agree  either  with  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Septaagidt,  or  any  other  translation  now  eitant ;  nor  is  it  possible  either  to  make 
f^mse  of  tiM  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  versions,  either  with  the  Hebrew  or 
with  one  another :  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  apostle's  citation  the  sense  is 
easy,  and  consistent,  and  agreeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet.  No  sense  can  be 
made  of  the  Hebrew,  but  by  a  very  forced  construction :  Some  have  imagined  the 
ritation  to  have  been  taken  from  some  Apocryphal  book  :  But  it  is  so  near  to  the 
Hebrew  here,  both  in  sense  and  words,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  taken  fhm 
any  other  source :  Nor  in  this  case  would  the  apostle  have  introduced  it  with  the 
fonnnla  of  quotation — as  it  is  toritten :  —  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew  text  has  been  here  greatly  corrupted,  and  that  Uie  Apostle  took  his  citation 
irom  some  more  correct  copy.  See  Bishop  Lowth*s  Note  on  Isa.  Ixiv.  4.  --  Dr. 
K«>nnicon'Bl>i«iertatio  Generalise  §  84. 87.  —  Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  tl^. 


918  PatM|g«f  in  uMAtkB  Hibrew  ieem  ^he  eomtpieil.  [PutlCk 


BeMd  1  lay  IB  Zm 

for   a 

BebM,  1 119  iftSloa  a  cfakf  eQ». 

foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  atone,  a 

ner  stone,  elect,  precious ;  and  be 

precious  corner  stone,  a  sure 

foun- 

that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 

dation ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not 

confounded. 

make  haste. 

, 

VDI.  Passages  %n  which  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted. 

1.           Mal.iii.  1.        cited  in    Matt.  xL  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  m  27. 

See  No.  2.  p.  379.  avpn. 

3.               Micahy.2. 

Matt.  iL  a 

3.            Psal.  xvL  8—11. 

See  No.  1.  p.  378.  warn. 

Acts  ii.  25-28. 

See  No.  2.  p.  377.  svpn. 

4.           Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

Acts  XV.  16, 17. 
See  No.  6.  p.  375.  wwre. 
Heb.v.6. 

6.                Psal.  ex.  4. 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizcdec 

6.    Psal.  xl.  7— 9.(^-8.  of  Eng- 
lish version.) 

msn  ah  mss\  ror 
rhsf    /S     nn^     craw 


♦r»o-njn 


♦nno^< 


Burnt  ofierinf  and  sin  ofiering  hast 
thou  not  required.  Then  said  I,  Lo 
I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  Book 
it  is  written  of  me :  I  delight  to  do 
thy  win,  O  my  God,  yea  thy  law  is 
within  my  heart. 


2u  Ugsvi  SIC  70V  aiwva  wrs  f^ 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec 

Heb.  X.  5-7. 

xaufUfAara  xeu  «'s^i  &(ULgrm  9»  <vJ^ 
mitfov.  Tors  urw  I^u,  ^  (* 
K^aikiSt  j9i€Xjov  ysyjmfvai  «p  ^) 
vou  fotTtfftUf  0  ea«,  TO  ^XnfM  ^*'^ 

Sacrifice  and  ofiering  thoo  woaW- 
est  not,  but  a  body  hast  tboa  pre- 
pared me.  In  burnt  offcrinp  aw 
sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  do 
pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lol come 
(in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  ^ 
written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  0  God. 


1  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  with  a  little  variation ;  but  ahhoufb 
the  ffenerai  meaning  is  the  same,  they  are  widely  different  in  verbal  eifnssioa  \a 
the  Hebrew.  David's  words  are,  iS  P^ID  oum  aznayim  carita  K,  which  we  t**""?!*! 
my  tars  hist  tkou  opened;  but  they  might  be  more  properly  rendered,  «3f  «ff«*^ 
thou  hored  ;  that  m,  Thou  hast  made  Ale  thy  servant  far  ever,  to  dwell  in  thine  ^e 
house :  for  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  custom  mentioned  £xod.  ^\j>  rii' 
"  If  thoB  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  yeaxa  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  "*; 
go  out  free :  but  if  the  servant  shall  positively  say.  I  love  my  master,  dtc.  I  ^ 
not  go  out  free,  then  his  master  shaU  bring  him  to  the  door-post,  and  shall  boreflu 
ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever."  -^ 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Septuagint  and  the  apostle  should  take  &  n^eaoi^ 
■o  totally  different  from  tlio  sense  of  the  Hebrew  ?  Dr.  Kennicott  has  a  very  iH^^""^ 
conjecture  here ;  he  supposes  that  the  Septuagint  and  apostle  express  the  inetD^ 


IX  Sect.  Lj         Pa$$0g^  vfkieh  wnt  laHnalhmimu.  383 

IX.  Pimagu  whiA  are  not  properly  dUUiontj  but  mere  references 
or  aUunons. 

t       lia,  xii.  3.  alluded  to  in  John  vii.  38. 

Yfa^i  «roreifMi  &t  Ti)g  xoiXios  aurou 

He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water. 

2.       Deut.  XXX.  la— 14.  .  Rom.  x.  6—8. 

rWOBTl        137  ■  Tw^^        ^     ava§if)tfsrai   fiig   tov    ou^avov ;     (tout* 
nUK     "pyaB^     Xh     nnp*1     ^^^'^    ^«'^^°''   xarayaygiv.)     H,  T« 

of  the  words  as  they  stood  in  the  copy  from  which  the  Greek  translation  was  made ; 
and  that  the  preaent  Hebrew  text  is  corrupted  in  the  word'&^jTM  aznatjinif  ears, 
which  has  been  written  through  carolessness  for  nu  tH  az  gevah^  thrN)  a  body.  The 
first  syllable  w  az,  then,  is  the  same  in  both  ;  and  the  latter  du  ntff>i  which,  joined 
to  iM  s2,  makes  mrm  asnayim,  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  nu  gevah,  body  : 
j  MPS,  being  very  like  i  gimel ;  i  yod  like  i  van  ;  and  n  A«,  like  final  o  num  ;  esne* 
cially  if  the  line  on  which  the  letters  were  written  in  the  MS.  happened  to  bfi  blacxer 
than  ordinary  (which  has  often  been  a  canse  of  mistake),  it  might  have  been  easily 
takea  &r  the  under  stroke  of  the  jiuMf  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  corrupt  reading :  add 
10  diis  the  root  nro  earaky  signifies  as  well  to  nrepare  as  to  open,  bore,  4^.  On  this 
sijppoaitioii  the  antient  copy  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  and  followed  by  the 
apostle,  must  have  read  the  text  thus,  >S  nna  nu  tm  ax  feva  eariia  U  ;  vupm  is  nam^^ 
n*^M,  thai  a  body  thou  hast  prepared  me :  thus  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Version  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  apostle,  will  agree  in  what  is  known  to  be  an  indisputable  fact 
ID  Christianity  i  namely,  that  Christ  was  incarnated  for  the  sin  of  tiie  world. 

The  JEthiofU  haa  nearly  the  same  reading  :  tlie  Arabic  has  both,  A  body  host 
thou  prepared  for  me,  and  nUne  ears  thou  h^t  opened.  But  the  Syriacy  the  Chal- 
et, and  the  Vulgate,  asree  with  tlie  present  Hebrew  text  -,  and  none  of  the  MSS. 
coUaled  hyKemtieott  ana  De  Rossi  have  any  various  reading  on  the  disputed  words. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  note  on  Heb.  z.  5. 

^  Thftre  are  no  words  answering  to  these  either  in  the  Scptuai^int,  or  in  the  He^ 
brevr.  It  is  indeed  no  citation,  but  only  a  reference  or  allusion.  The  Jewish  writers 
inibrm  us  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  was  usual  to  pour 
water  oi^jhe  akar,  to  denote  their  praying  then  for  the  blessing  of  rain,  the  latter 
rain,  ii^^fBi  was  then  wanted  against  their  approaching  seed-time :  This  water  they 
drew  otit  of  Siloab,  and  brought  it  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  temple, 
playing  with  their  instruments,  and  singing,  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
fViik  Joy  shall  yo  draw  water  out  of  fSe  wells  of  salvation.  (Isa.  xii.  3.)  Our 
Lord,  ac«ording  to  his  usual  custom,  takes  occasion  from  hence  to  instruct  the 
people ;  and  apptie^this  ceremony  and  this  scripture  to  himself:  He  signifies  to 
them  that  the  water  here  spoken  of  was  to  be  had  from  him  alone — If  any  man 
tkirtt^  let  Am  eome  unto  me,  and  drink :  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  Scripture 
hath  stdd^  out  of  his  beUyshaUfiow  rivers  of  Uving  water.  —  The  word  miXta,  here 
translated  belly,  signifies  an  hollow  r^hptacle,  and  may  properly  be  used  for  such 
cisterns,  or  reservoirs,  as  were  usually  built  to  receive  the  waters  issuing  from  their 
Ibuntaina :  The  meaning  then  is,  that  every  true  believer  shall,  according  to  this 
scripture,  repeated  by  the  people  on  this  occamon,  abound  with  living  water,  have 
within  hun  such  a  cistern,  as  will  supply  living  water,  both  for  his  own  and  others' 
use :  What  is  signified  by  water  we  are  informed  in  the  next  verse,  viz.  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit :  The  like  metaphor  our  Lord  makes  use  of  John  iv.  10.  And  in  the 
prophetic  writings  (see  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Iv.  1.    Ezek.  xxxvi.  25—27.  Zecb.  xiv.  8.)  it  is 


<yften  peculiarly  used  to  signify  the  gifb  and  graces  o(  the  Spirit  to  be 
under  the  gospel  dispeniatjo&. 


9M 

tip     TaytrKTI     J .  IVJ/Jf 


TKD  tarn  "pK  afnjro 
■tfTBon  "pm  yaz 

It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou 
shouldest  eay,  Who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  hearen,  and  bring  it  unto  us, 
that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  ? 
Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go 
over  the  sea  for  us,  thai  we  may 
hear  it  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  ta 
very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  diy  heart 


^lO. 


ic«i»«M»;(«w 

■  I^/Tvs  tf W  vo  InfM  «*"»>  w 

Say  not  in  thine  heart,  WhosbtU 
ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to 
bring  down  Christ  frvm  ahm.)  Or, 
who  shall  descend  into  the  deep? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  afua 
from  the  dead.) —  The  wore  » 
nigh  thee,  eren  in  thy  mouth  and  is 
thy  heart. 


beut.  xxxii.  17.        alhided  to  in  1  Cor.  X.  80. 

But  the  things  which  the  GeBtiki 
sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  dcnli 
and  not  to  Ood. 


rh»  kS  aneh  man 

They  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to 
God 


4.  Hos.  sdii.  14. 

T9<  mo  in^  ^*^ 

O  death,  I  will  be  thy  places ;  O 
grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction. 

5.  Deut.  xix.  15. 


^0^ 


1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

tfou,  &^,  CO  v«og  f 
O  death,  where  is  thy  ating? , 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victoryr 

2  Cor.  xiiL  1. 


Vt     any     ^X^     ISrW      *  En   ^r^rn  ^  W 


1  The  apostle  here,  with  aome  Uttle  aheratioii,  accommodates  '»*»****/ jj 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  his  present  pmpose :  Moses  there,  yeaKing^ 
covenant  made  with  the  children  oflsrael,  ^V^^^^^^^^^^^Zl^dH^^ 
by  proverbial  phrases  taken  from  the  transactions  of  God  with  »*»««*^"Ji  ^d* 
w£>  (says  he)  skatt  go  u^  ftt  vs  iMo  Heaven,  «<.  alladnig  to  the  ^Wiwjj" 
lawfrom-Heaven-Mos*afl^aawr  JJ«»«i/ori«,  <*;*i^^*^*5!^ 
of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea :  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  *boJike  paiw  ^.^ 
altering  the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  «»*<>*•  «"^'i^ 
inost  beautiful  allusion  ;  and  the  latter  parL  in  which  the  mam  ■««*2^optyt 
ment  lies,  agrees  both  with  the  Septuaginfand  with  the  Hebrew,  omKUDg  «-j 
word  or  two.  Dr.  Eandolph  on  the  Ouolations,  p.  ^.  ^...j*  .«««  boA 

a  This  does  not  appear  to  be  any  quoUtion  at  all,  thooA  "  ■?^ir 
with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  Septutgint  of  I^ut.  M«i.  17.    ftid  p^«^ 

3  Dr.  Randolph  is  of  opimon  that  the  aposde  either  bad  *™**"^  ftL,  ikit 
passage  of  Hosca,  or  Aat  he  understood  the  words  »  «  ™^>^  J*^  gt  P»«' 
exp«»8ed  in  the  Hebrew  Lexicons.    But  Bishop  Horsley  has  ^^^^S^, 
only  cited  the  prophet  faidiiectly.    Translation  of  Hosca,  W«*^ffv*2lk)ii  ^ 

4  This  is  only  an  allosioa :    it  is  taken,  with  a  tri^««  •™'^*?27iELe». 
Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  an  exact  tfaaslatHm  orms  f» 


a^Sex^h]  PoHO^  tffhieh  are  tMn  oBuiioni.  985 

At  the  mottth  of  two  witnecwot»  or        hi  tlie  mcmtb  of  two  or  tbref 

at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,     witnesses  sh^  every  word  be  68- 
shall  the  matter  be  established.  tablished. 

a   Hos.  xiv.  a  (2.  of  >     ^^^  ^^  ^         jj  ^^  ^  j5 
English  version.)  ) 

So  will  we  render  the  calves  of  mn^9^  6ia  ^avr^srbi  @s&)  rour*  6(ffV| 
oor  lips.  xaj«'ov  p^siXsejv,  ofAoXoyouvTCW  rta  ow- 

juiori  aurou.^ 

By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continu- 
ally, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
confessing  (marginal  rendering)  to 
his  name. 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  which  seems  to 
be  a  general  statement  of  the  substance  of  several  Scriptures,  and  not 
aqootatioD.  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  that  it  is  most  probably  a  refe- 
rence to  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  where  die  very  words  are  spoken  of  Solo- 
mon, /u^  be  his  father f  and  he  shaU  be  my  son :  and  this  promise 
to  David  is  introduced  in  verse  8.  with  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ofHosts^ 
aod  b  by  the  aposde  applied  to  Christians  in  general,  fiut  Mr. 
Scott  is  of  opinion  that  the  aposde  seems  rather  to  apply  to  Chri»* 
lians  the  general  declarations  made  by  Jehovah  concerning  Israel. 
(Exod.  iv.  22,  23.  Jer.  xxxi.  1.  9*  and  Hosea  i.  9,  10*)* 


I  This  is  Dot  properly  a  citation,  but  only  an  allusion  to  an  exprettion  in  Hos. 
iiY.  3.  The  phrase  KOfwov  xnXoiw,  frtdt  of  ike  lips,  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint. 
la  thfl  Hebrew,  it  is  trnise  onfi)  which  our  Engli^  translation  and  the  Vulgate 
venioD  render  the  calres  of  our  lips.  This  expression  may  refer  primarily  to  the 
aerifioes,  heifers,  calves,  &c.  which  the  Israelites  bad  vowed  to  Jehovah  )  so  that 
lilt  esZtef  of  their  lips  were  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  promised.  From  the 
Aposde  and  Septuagint  rendering  this  word  fruit  (in  which  they  are  followed  by  the 
oynaeand  Arabic  versions)  it  is  evident  that  their  copies  read  nc  (part)  the  q  being 
omitted;  and  thus  the  word  would  be  literally /rutf,  and  not  calves.  This  reading 
however  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  hitherto  collated. 

S  Dr.  Kandolph  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  41.  Mr.  Scott's  Collation  of  th6  Septuagint 
with  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Christian  Obeerver»  vol.  s.  p.  235. 

VOL.  u.  49 
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SECTION  IL 

ON  TSE    QUOTATIONS     nOH     THE     SEPTUAGDrT    VEBSION    OT  TH£ 
OBEEK    TESTAMENT. 

I.  Quotations  agreeing  verbatim  vfiih  the  Septuaginij  or  on^  efam;- 
ing  theperMon^  nuMer,  fyc.  — O.  Ouoiattom  talunfrm  tin  S^ 
iuagintf  but  with  $ome  variation.  —  III.  Quotations  agreeing  vA 
the  Septuagint  in  sense,  but  not  in  words.  —  IV.  ^uototHmt,  ^ 
feringfrom  the  Stptuagint,  but  agreeing  exacdi/  or  neor^vui 
theH^ew.  —  V.  Qmtations  that  dijg[er  from  bo&  ike  Sef^^ 
and  the  Hebrew.  —  VI.  Considerations  on  the  probMe  cmt$ei  (f 
the  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  quotations  from  Ae  Old  Tatar 
ment  in  the  New. 

Although  the  sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament  \am  in 
many  instances  quoted  fix)m  the  Hebrew  Scriptiires,  as  the  pre- 
ceding tables  have  shown ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  bare 
very  frequently  made  their  citations  from  the  Greek  verebn  usuaQy 
denominated  the  Septuagint,  even  where  this  translatioD  bm  tl^ 
Hebrew  is  inaccurate,  but  where  the  errors  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  weaken  the  proofs  for  which  they  were  aDeged.  In  faci» 
as  the  apostles  wrote  for  the  use  of  communities  who  were  ignorani 
of  Hebrew,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  refer  to  the  Greek 
version,  which  v«ras  generally  known  and  read.  Had  they  p«n  a 
new  auid  more  accurate  translation  according  to  the  Hebrew,  citing 
as  they  often  did  isom  memory,  the  reader  would  not  have  known 
what  passage  they  mtended  to  quote :  and  if,  on  the  other  band, 
while  they  retained  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  they  had  taken 
notice  of  each  inaccuracy,  they  would  have  diverted  the  readers 
attention  from  the  main  object  to  the  consideration  of  trifles.*  » 
roust  however  be  remarked,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testamoj 
appear  to  have  been  so  careful  to  give  the  true  sense  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  that  they  forsook  the  Septuagint  verskm,  whenever  it  did 
not  ^ve  that  sense,  so  far  as  they  had  occasion  to  cite  it,  and  these 
citations  often  correspond  with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The  qw- 
tations  from  the  Septuagint  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  clased 
under  the  five  following  heads :  —  1.  Such  as  agree  verbatini  witfl 
the  Septuarint,  or  only  change  the  person  5  —  2.  Quotations  taken 
from  die  Septuagint,  but  with  some  variation;  —  3.  QuotatioDS 
i^reeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  sense,  but  not  m  wwds;— 4.  ft*^ 
tions  differing  from  the  Septuagint,  but  aereeing  exactly  or  nea^ 
with  the  Hebrew;  and,  —  5.  Quotations  whicb  difer  bothfitimtne 
Septuagbt  and  from  the  Hebrew,  and  are  probab^  taken  from  some 
other  translation  or  paraphrase.    The  text  of  the  Septuagbt  here  re- 

1  Marsh's  MkhadiB,  vol.  i.  pp.  S15-S18.    Owen  on  the  Mota  of  Onotitio^ 


IX.  Sect  H.]    ^uotoHom  agreeing  tekh  Ae  Sqfhu^mi*  887 

ferred  to  k  that  twmed  the  Vaiiean :   and  where  there  are  any  ma- 
terial variatiQiis  m  the  Alexandrine  text^  they  are  briefly  noticed. 


I.  ^wtttHone   agreeing  verbatim   with   ike   S^tuaginty   or  only 
ehangir^  the  person^  number^  ifc, 

I        Deut.  yiii.  3.  ajpreeswith        Matt.  iv.  4.   Luke  iv  4. 

Ovx  sr*  agrut  fMvw  ^y^irtu  6  av*         Dux  8«^  agrot  f&ovw  ^i\it6Tat  ecv^gui- 
^ttnif   fliXX'  8ft   «ravf I  JtifMcri  ru     «o^,  aXX*  siri  iravri  ^imti  EX'To^suofASvoi 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 


Man  abaB  not  lire  by  bread  only, 
Imt  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.^ 

3.  Deut.  vL  16. 

Oux  B)Ht€$ga<f£is   Kujiov  roi    0m 

Tbou  dialt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

3.  Hob.  vi.  6. 

I  deaire  mercy  rather  than  aacn- 
Hce. 

t         Exod.  XX.  1^—16. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
—  Thou  ahalt  not  commit  adultery. 
— Thou  Shalt  not  steal. — Thou 
afaalt  not  commit  murder. — Thou 
Shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

5.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

Kof  wfw^n^  rov  irXij^iov  ^ou  ^ 

And  tbou  ahalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour, MB  thyself. 


Matt.  iv.  7. 
Oux   sxirsigaifsts  Kufiov   tw   0sov 
(fou. 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  zii.  7. 

EXsov  hikuy  xai  ou  ^(fiav. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19. 
Ou  9ovfiutfgig'     Ou  fxoi^^eutfsif     Ou 
xXe4'5ir    Ou  ^&/8^utgn)gr\<i6ig'   Tifwt 
Tov  fats^oL  (Tou  xai  «^v  li.rtrega. 

Tbou  shalt  do  no  murder :  thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  thou 
shalt  not  steal :  thou  shall  not  bea)* 
false  witness:  honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother. 

Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 

AyflMnjtfffijf    rov    «Xi)<riov   (tou   6ig 
(fsourov. 

Thou  shalt  leve  thy  neighbour, 
as  thyself. 


1  The  Engliah  version  of  the  Septuagint  is  given  from  Mr.  Thomson's  Anglof> 
Amoriean  translation  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  passages  that  have  been, 
altered  to  make  them  more  literal),  entitled  <*  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
uid  New  Covenant,  commonlv  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  translated  fi-om. 
the  Greek.    Philadelphia,  1808."    In  four  volumes,  8?o. 
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^MOtimueffteeniguiAABS^fiiui^      (BbiLQ. 


Ex  #fo]UMtro(  vyflTtw  X0U  ^Xo^ovruv 
xanjjncrw  euvov. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  bahes  and 
rackhiigs  thou  hast  peifectod  prabe. 

7.         Ps»L  cxviii.  22,  28. 

ywvMT    ♦«;«   Kufiow   sytfSTo   ourn, 
xai  stfri  Sou/iatfn}  cv  o9da^fboi;  V^* 

The  stone,  which  the  builders  re- 
jected, the  same  is  become  the 
head  of  the  comer.  This  was  from 
the  Lord  (or,  the  Lord's  doing) ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes. 


a 


Exod.  iii.  6. 


B90S    A^jOOfi,    XOJ    0SQS    l(f€UtXy    XOf 

9tog  Iaxca/8. 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

9.  Psal.  ex.  1. 

EmTSV     i    KugtCQ     4-6J     KufMJ     fMV^ 

KutAw  9K  dsffuv  luii^  bug  w  %u  rws 
s/figwi  ffw  Oro^ro^iov  ruv  coJcjv  (Tov. 

The  Lord  said  imto  my  Lord,  Sit 
At  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
*    I  thylbotstooL 


UK  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

IIara{ov   rov   coijx^a,    xixi    ^lo- 

Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered 
abroad* 


Eir  ^TOfionc  vn^^  »»  ^Xs^oi- 
ruv  mnijrf^u  avov. 

Oiit  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  finiK. 

Matt.  xzi.  42.    Hark  xiL  la 
Luke  XX.  17.   Aetsiv.  U. 

Ai^   Qv  acsJox^tfo*  «{  vni^ 

ytMiaf    irojtt  Kujmu  sytmi  wr%t 

The  stone  which  the  baiUflrs  n- 
jected,  the  same  is  become  tfceheid 
of  the  comer:  thw  is  the  Urti 
doing,  and  it  is  mtrveUoufl  in  our 
eyes. 

Matt.  xxii.  32.    Mark  m  36. 
Luke  XX.  37. 

Eycj  8ifM  0  esos  A§^«?S  mb  i 

I  am  the  God  of  Abrahan,  iB<i 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob. 


Matt  xxii.  44.    Markzii.36. 
Luke  XX.  42. 

Ewrev    I  Ku^c  n»   Kujiw  fw/ 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  ?« 
thou  on  myrighthand^untfllBtts'' 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 
naraf u  tov  «roifi6va,  xw  &«^f 

I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered 
abroad. 


1  This  is  the  readiag  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  ezoeptiogt^^ 
evangelist  reads  irara|«»,  /  wiR  smite^  instead  of  wara^ov.  Tte  Arabic  ^^^^^ 
^nth  Saint  Matthew ;  and  Dn.  Randolph  and  Owen  both  think  itpr<^M*^\l! 
Hebrew  ought  to  be  read  iit  instead  of -p  for  it  follows  in  the  first  person^  '**<  ^7 
Jftjw  hamd,  Ac.  See  Houbigant  in  loc.  Keanicott's  DissertaUo  Geaei*w»y*' 
Randolph  on  the  QuoUtioBi,  p.  30.    Owen  on  the  Modes  of  aootatioa,  p.  df 


DL  Sect.  II«]      ^uoMiont  agreeing  uM  Ae  S^ptwagi^t.         369 
ofEiigliBh  Bible.)         ]   H'^^^^^^     Uohnxix.24. 


They  have  parted  my  garmeAts 
aMBg  them,  aad  for  my  vesture 
hare  east  lots. 


xai    %t%    rov    }|iaritf|jiov    fAou    sCaXov 

They  parted  my  garments  among 
them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they 
cast  k>tH. 


1%    Psal.  Izviii.  9.  (Izix.  9.  of 
English  Bible.) 

Zeal  tat  thine  house  hath  con« 
sumedme. 


John  ii.  17. 

The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up. 


la  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

E/u  SMTo,  dsof  e^r^. 
I  said,  Ye  are  gods. 


John.  X.  34. 
I  said,  Ye  are  gods. 


14.  Isa*  liii.  1. 

Kvjtf,  ris  MTitf^utf 6  4rv}  axon  4^6w ; 
Ka  i  €{ocxiwv  Kufiou  ^'ivi  ae'sxa- 

Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port? 

And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
Lofd  been  revealed  (or,  made  mani- 
fest) 


John  sdi.  38.  (and  see  Rom.  x.  16.) 

Kai  h  ^;ax'6jv  Kufiou  rivf  airexa- 
Xu9di); 

Lord,  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port ? 

And  to  whom  hath  the  ana  of 
the  Lord  been  revealed  ? 


lo.  Psal.  ciz.  8. 

Km  mft/    smtfiwers*   «urou   Xa^oi 

And  let  another  take  his  office. 


Acts  i.  20. 

Tijv  Heitfxotnv  auTou  XoCbi  Ir6{( 
His  bishoprick  let  another  take 


10. 


Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 


IIjMjfwfiijv  rov  Ku^ov  cvcmtiov  |IiOU 
k  «ayro(,  2vi  sx  ^^kov  jmu  so'tiv, 
ha  fMi  ^oiXsu^u.  ^U«  rouro  au^^eoitffi 
^  nafhet  fMU,  XKi  ij^ecXXiatf'fltro  4| 
yKat^a  ijm)*  rri  &  xoj  ^  tfa^  f/kou 
wotf^w^er  sar'  sX^ili.-  *Ovf  mix 
S7wra3ks4fis    tv    4/oxi)v    (mu    ns 


Acts  ii  35. 

.  n^ujGj^v  rov  Kuffov  Svutnw  il^ 
6m  tfavroc,  iri  sx  ^s£icjv  |mu  etfvnr, 
Sva  fM|  tfaXft]^.  Am  rouro  su^^v^ 
4  xa^ia  fAou,  xai  v^aKkm^aro  ^ 
^Xcjtfifa  fMu*  SCI  Js  xcei  4  tf'acjg  jaou 
xobTod^^nvwd'si  64r*  sX^i^i.  *^(>rf  oux 
e^gcoroXsi^/Cig    njv    -j/ux^v    fMu    s$g 


390 


ffttoMcm  agmiiig  vM  ^  S^ptmigmt.    (TmLCb. 


I  saw  the  Lord  continuaUy  before 
me,  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand 
that  I  may  not  be  moved.  There- 
lore  my  heart  was  gladdened,  and 
my  toQgue  ezuhed  with  joy  ;  more- 
over my  flesh  also  wiU  dwell  in 
hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  xu9 
soul  in  Hades,  (or,  the  mansion  of 
the  dead,)  nor  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption.  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  me  the  ways  of  life.  Thou 
with  thy  presence  wilt  fill  me  with 
joy. 


17. 


P8al.ii.l,5i. 


^av  9ftk  CO  our*  mra  row  Ku^ou,  xoi 
Wfxa,  rou  Xfitfrou  aurou. 

Why  did  the  nations  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  (or  meditate) 
vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stood  up  (or  combined),  and  the 
rulers  assembled  together  against 
the  Lord  and  his  Anointed. 


18.  Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

^u^Of  ftfrst  Iaxcj€  Ui  Am/rrov,  '\^vrxm 

All  the  souls  of  Jacob's  house, 
that  went  with  him  into  Egypt,  vftrt 
seventy-five  souls. 


1  foresaw  the  Lord  always  bcfon 
my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  hchthaiMl, 
that  I  should  not  be  moved :  there- 
fore did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my 
tongue  was  glad;  moreover  abo 
my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope :  beeioM 
thon  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  bell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suner  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption. 


with  Acts  IT.  25,26. 

TLafSOrniw  01  €atfiX£is  vv  y% 
XOI  ol  agx^rsg  ^wit/pn^tcv  Hinm^ 
xaca  Tou  Ku^u,  xai  xora  nu  X{itfnv 
avrw. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  vain  things? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  rulers  were  gathered  to- 
gether, against  tiie  Lord  and  agtinst 
his  Christ  (i.  e.  Messiah,  or  Aaoikt- 
En  one). 

Acts  vii.  14. 

rw  fi'ars^  ovrou  laxuS  xeu  mutat  ^ 
^vyysvewn  ovrou  ev  4^^^  Iv^^ 
xowavfivf-e. 

Then  sent  Joseph,  and  caUed  his 
&ther  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  las 
kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen  soul:». 


1  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the-Septoagint,  but  diflfen  in  several  ranwets  fion 
the  Hebrew.  For  ^rnw  is  put  «peM^«/i9v.  The  Vulgate  here  agrees  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Anbk  Men 
Irom  them  all :  for  this  difference  it  is  not  euy  to  account.  Again,  fat  ntas?  *y 
gl9rif,  is  put  4  y\tw0a  /it»,  my  tangtu.  The  Vulgate  and  Arabic,  as  well  ««  the 
Beptuagint,  agree  with  the  apostle ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew.  For 
y39  i>  put  vXiipiMtfr  /x.  Heie  again  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Septuagint  sgree.  Tbe 
Syriac  reads  satiabor :  tbe  true  reading,  Dr.  Baadolph  coajeetoiesy  ought  peih>]B 
be  p^PN,  which  the  Septuagint  might  translate  accofdii^  to  tbe  sense  ■Xyiwirftf' 
These  are  but  trifling  diflerences ;  tbe  most  important  is  that  y^itn,  Hdif  Ontf,  ij 
the  nlural  nnmber,  is  translated  by  the  Septuagint  and  eited  by  the  apMtlsi  m 
applied  to  oar  Saviour  in  the  singular,  rvr  &M«r  m»,  tkitu  Holy  One.  1m  tes^ 
is  confirmed  by  the  Kerij  or  marginal  raadina,  by  all  the  aatieat  venions,  sad  bf 
one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  best  HebrewMSS.,  and  it  is  required  by  the  now- 
The  Masorites  have  marked  their  own  reading  as  doubtful.  SeeKennicon'a  DiBset 
l.p.486.,andal8ohi8Di8aertatio(^teBeEali8,fX7,    RaadoJphy  p.  3&  OifeB,p.71- 


19.  Ptol.  iL  7.  agreoi  with  Aets  ziiL  38. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have        Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  hny 
I  begotten  thee.  I  begotten  thee. 


20.  Isa.  xliz.  a 

I  haFe  appointed  thee  for  the  light 
of  the  nations,  that  thou  mayest  be 
fornhation  to  the  furthest  parts 
«f  the  earth. 


aivoi 


Acts  xiii.  47. 
Ts^$txa   its    6i(    ^ug   s^(jv,    rou 
SIS   (fGjni^av   kuc   so^arou 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 


21.         Exod.  xxii.  28.  Acts  zxiii.  5. 

AppvTd  rou   Xaou  Cw  ou  xoxwg  Aj^owa   roo    Xow    tfoo  oux  fjwg 

Thou  sbalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 

fuler  of  thy  people.  ruler  of  thy  people. 


^  Psal.  11.  4. 

*Orbv  ay  6ixcucj^  sv  roi^  Xoyotg 

So  that  thou  mayest  be  justified 
in  thy  sayings,  and  overcome  when 
thou  art  judged. 


% 


Psal.  v.  9. 


rns  yKuKifSw/i  aurfaw  fdoXiouifcev. 

Tbeir  throat  it  an  open  aepul- 
<^hrB  5  with  their  tongue  they  prac- 
ticed deceit 

^    Psal.  exxxiz.  3.  (cxl.  3.  of 
English  Bible.) 


Rom.  iii.  4. 
'Orcjf  av  Jixaiu4t}(  sv  ro(^  Xoyoi^ 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified 
in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

rai(  y'ku^^aug  avrwv  fJoXjoutfav. 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepul- 
chre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have 
used  deceit. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 


The  poison  of  asps  ii  under  their        The  poison  of  asps  (a  venonioia 
npQ.  tpeeies  of$erpent)  is  under  tbeir  lips. 


^This  qaotation  is  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septaaffint,  and  is 
*  Qtenl  rudering  of  the  Hebrew,  merely  omitting  the  pronoun  my  ,  mUvoHoh,  in- 
^^  tfmf  salviUion.    The  Vatican  MS.  difiera  very  much. 

^  This  is  taken  fh>m  the  SepCnsgint,  which  ames  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Greek 
*>«iistaton  render  nam  (Ttzaen)  iW  maytH  he  atar  or  ^wv,  by  wamsf  thou  mayut 
^trctme;  for,  '^  to  be  clear  m  judgment/'  or  to  be  acqtiitted»  is  "  to  overo^Mne.'\ 
'^^ndoipfay  Scott. 


S92  QimMi0mi^fm0VfMlklteS9^B^-      {^LCh. 

M.  ¥uk.x.7.  HKvwkb  Roiii.uL14 

06  Miftt^  ro  /fofut  Mifau  /ffiA  xoi         *Ov   ro   tfc^fui  «^  w   «B{«p 

His  noutli  it  fUl  of  euniDg  and        Wbose  month  ib  full  of  cnniDg 


bitterneaB. 


and  bittenfteBS. 


96.      Psal.  XXX9. 1.  (xxxvi  1.  of  Bon.  uL  18L 

English  Bible.)  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^(,^5,.^  ^ 

Oux  ftfri  9o€o(  0SOU  aircvavrt  tght  mM^imjv  oucuv. 

•V^a^^w  ^^^'  There  is  no  fear  of  God  befin 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
his  eyes. 


27.  Gen.  xt.  a 

And  Abram  believed'  God,  and 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteoaa- 


28.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

Moxtt^oi  Jw  a(p8^av  at  avofucu, 
xcj  u»  M'SxaXu^^tiifav  a2  tt^friw. 
MaotaptH   miif  (L   ou  |M|   Xo^iO'iifw 

Happy  are  they,  whoee  iniquitioB 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  Bins  are 
covered.  Happy  i$  the  man,  to 
whom  (to  whose  account)  the  Lord 
will  not  impute  (or  charge)  sin. 

29.  Gen.  zvii.  5. 

Han jia  roXXcjv  s^tm  rtdsam  (Te. 

I  have  made  thee  the  faxher  of 
many  nations. 

80.  Gen.  zv.  5. 

So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


Rom.  iv.  3. 

And  Abraham  believed  God,  tad 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. 

Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 
JAwiapM  Av  ayBJ^^h*  al  flip^ftMU» 
XOI  in   €«8xciXuf^av  oi  lifisfMr 
Maxapos  avi|j   d)   ou   fU}  Xojitfvw 

Blessed  ore  they,  whose  nos  bic 
forgiven,  and  whose  iniquities  are 
covered. 

Blessed  ii  the  man  to  idram  tbe 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin. 

Ram.  iv»  17. 

Tiwnftk  ireXXcjv  sAmji  rftew  d2. 

A  father  of  many  nadons  have  I 
made  thee. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 
Odru;  fitfroi  <-•  tfirsjpa  tfcu. 
8o  shall  thy  seed  be. 


SI.  PsaL  idiv.  22.  Rom.  Tiii.  36. 

1  TluBqiraftilaeaagiMB  with  the  Sentaagiat,  which  alsftttraes  with  As  Heb^ 
•leapcin^  that  ths  Greek  tiandaun  have  raniered  mono  (m<r«vtb),  ^if^^  V 
iri«#MC  bitteniMs.    0r.  Aaadolph  and  Mr.  Soott  eoDJecture  dMt  they  raid  pnx 


It  Sbet.  U]     ^ftoMiem  agrteif^wiikilm  St^fHrnghU.  M8 

For,  fiir  t^  ^ake  w«  aare  kifl^     .  For  thy  Mtewe  9f  killed  all  M 
&11  tlie  dfty  long,  and  accounted  as     day  long ; 

«hcep  for  the  slaughter.  We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for 

the  slaughter. 

^1  Gen.  xxi.  12.  agrees  with  Rom.  ix.  7. 

*Oti    gv    iCaow    xKufindBrai    (foi         AXX'    sv    Itfoojc    xKr^Mfm    tfoi 

For  tn  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be        But,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 


'^lled. 


eaUed. 


33.  Gen.  xxr.  38. 

tfwi. 
Th« elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 


Rom.  ix.  12. 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 


91.           Ma).  L  3, 3.  Rom.  ix.  13. 

Koi  if)'mn}tfa  rov  IoxcjC,  rov  xai  Tov  lax^  tffwvtfifk  tov  ^<   fttfau 

Yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Jacob  have  I  loted,  but  £s«u 

£nu.  have  I  hated. 


35.       Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

K«i  eXsiffb)  ov  av  tfXsw,  xai  om- 

I  wiiJ  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
please  to  have  mercy;  and  I  will 
^*ave  compassion  on  whomsoever  I 
''ompassionate. 


^ 


1.  10. 


Hos. 

Bat  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  in 
^«ie  place  where  it  was  said,  "Ye 
*-^Bet  my  people,'*  ihey  shall  be 
""^^Hed  ehiidraB  of  the  living  God. 

^  ^.  Isa.  i.  9. 

"^^^atrtXflrgv  ^v    ^sgiMij    6^   2oJoj*a 
*^  e^ani^ACv,   xca  &f •  FofM^   av 


HM  not  the  Lord  ot  Hosts  left 
^^1^  seed,-  we  should  have  been  as 
^^oiii,  and  made  like  Gomorrah. 

Tou  II.  60 


Rom.  it.  15. 

•V  «V  OMTSffU. 

I  win  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  I  witt  haV^ 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Kai  stfToi,  sv  ^a>  r&irut  ou  eg^ti 

(/ovrcti  uloi  Gfiou  ^(jvro^. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in 
the  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them,  Ye  art  not  my  people  :  there 
shall  they  be  called  the  children  of 
the  living  God. 

Rom.  ix.  29. 

El  (Dbt)  Kufierg  XaSotJ  syKarS" 
Xiirev  ^iv  C'lrs^a,  &s  Xo^ojuw  av 
e/gvtjdijfwv,  xoi  its  rof«)jJa  av  w^oicj* 

Except  tlie  Lofd'of  dabaoth  had 
left  us  a  seed,  we  had  hcen  as 
Sodoma,  and  beeii  made  like  unto 
Gomorrha. 


9H 


<Qiiii«^iM»  cB^^M^f  tfltfk  il|e 


OPMLCh. 


Mb  Lev.  xviii.& 

fvcturoic.- 

WhichfifaiiMadOybe  «li«llliTe 
Uieraby. 

39.  PsaL  xix.  4. 

ip6^yy9C  ccurcijv,  xcu  £k  ra  «€  jCDra  rv 
•OMUftfviK  ra  ^fMcra  aurwv. 

To  every  land  their  80tmd  is  gone 
forth,  and  their  doctrines  to  the 
limits  of  the  world. 

40.  Deut.  zxzii.  21. 

I  will  provoke  them  by  what  is 
not  a  nation. 

By  a  foolish  nation  wUl  I  vex 
them. 


^th  Ran.  x.5. 

»  aurmgm 

The  man  which  doetfa  those 
things  shall  live  1^  tbera. 

Rom.  z.  18. 

omoufjifiviK  ra  ^ijfuera  aucuv. 

Their  sound  went  into  all  tbe 
earth,  and  their  wor^  onto  die 
ends  of  the  world. 

Rom.  X.  19. 

I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousr  hj 
Uum  Aat  are  no  people,  and  by  a 
foolish  nation  will  1  anger  you. 


41. 


Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2. 


EfA^oviI^  syerfififiy  row  SfM  fU} 
64rEfcjr&>tffv,  su^^y  roi(  s^s  fti)  ^n^^ 
^iv  ^  £^6irsroctfa  rot^  X^'?^  f'^" 
6Xitv  rvpr  {)jji.£^oev  vf  o^  Xaov  a^rsidouvra 
xai  avriXsyovra. 

I  became  manifest  to  them  who 
inquired  not.  for  me ;  I  was  found 

by  them  who  souffht  me  not. 1 

stretched  out  my  hands  all  the  day 
long  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsay- 
ing people. 

42.  Prov.  XXV.  21, 22. 
aurov-  rfav  ^i4^  vorifff  aurov*  Touro 

niv  xs9aXtiv  aurou. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  drink ;  for 
by  doing  thus,  thou  wilt  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head. 

43.  Psal.  box.  9. 

Ol  oy0df<f|xoi   ruv    ovEi^i|^ovnjv  <f6 


Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

E6;f^v  row  fl|AS  ^  t;mmitm^ 
gfKpavi^  s^evQffciiv  nw^  sfM  |M)  mufw 
Twtfi  _  *OXijv  npf  V^joy  ^mrofa 

xoi  avriXs^oyro. 

I  was  found  of  them  that  sooght 
me  not ;  I  was  made  maniftst  onto 

them  that  asked  not  after  me. 

All  day  long  I  have  stretched  fordi 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people. 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

Eav  ouy  «siva  h  OC^fof  ^«s  -^'^^'^ 
ouroir  cav  di4^  ewi^f  ourvr  nun /■{ 
voi&iv  avdjoxo^  9\if9g  ^u^\t€ms  sri  r^ 

xi^Xi)v  ourou. 

Therefore,  if  thme  enemy  hvnger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  hu  head. 

Rom.  XT.  3. 


Dl  Sbet.  IL]     ^M0tms  agrBekig  uM  fle  S^fimfim. 


9» 


Ob  ne  hwre  ftBen  the  reproscbM        The  reproaefaes  of  tiMtn  that  re- 
of  them  that  reproached  thee.  preached  thee,  lell  on  me. 


4i, 


Psal.  xviii.  49. 


agreas  with 


Rom.  XV.  9. 


For  this  eause  I  will  praise  thee, 
O  Lord,  among  the  nations ;  and 
sing  melodiously  unto  thy  name. 


s^gtfi,  xoi  rw  ovofutri  (fou  4'aXw. 

For  this  cause  will  I  confess  to 
thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sing 
imto  thy  name. 


45.  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 


Rom.  XV.  10. 


Rejoice,  O  nations,  with  his  peo-        Rejoice,   ye  Gentiles,  with   his 


peopi 


ijou 
le. 


46. 


PsaL  cxvii.  1. 


AivflN-f  rov  Kvpw  ^owra  ra  8^, 
mmttwn  eturov  iravrs;  o]  Xooi. 

Praise  the  Lord^  all  ye  nations ; 
Pnise  him,  ail  ye  peoples. 


Rom.  XT.  11. 

AnsiTB  rov  Ku^v  tfonira  ra  e^, 
xoj  svaivstfars  aurov  fl'avrs;  oS  Xctoi. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  je  Gentiles ; 
and  laud  him,  all  ye  people. 


47.  Isa.  lii.  15. 

*0n  olf  oux  avnyyskn  itsp  aurou, 
4***W9  XOI  oi    ovx  oxiptoaO'i,   tfbvt)- 

Because  they,  to  whom  no  pub- 
feftlion  was  made  concerning  him, 
<ball  lee ;  and  they,  who  hwl  not 
l^eard,  will  understand. 


Rom.  xv.  21. 
Ofe   ovx    avnT/sXi)    <f8ji    avTMi, 
o^j^0M'aly  XOI   oi  oux  etxi)Xoa<fiy  <fvvi}- 

^OV(fl. 

To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of 
they  shall  see ;  and  they  tnat  have 
not  heard  shall  understand. 


is. 


Deut.  XXT.  4. 


Ou  fifi^sii  j3ouv  aXomrtu 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
Steading  out  corn. 


an  ox 


1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Ov  ^»|uuj(fsi^  /3ouv  oXouvro*  • 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mauih 
ofthtox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn. 


1  This  is  an  exact  quotation  from  the  Septaagint.  The  clause  which  we  have 
^oa,  0CC1UB  in  the  mdddU  of  the  venie ;  which  some  writers  not  having  observed, 
U)ey  have  sapposed  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  quoted.  The  preceding  words  of 
Uns  vase  in  the  Septuagint 

Xm  wfoonvwcmrtt^mv  avrw  ircvrct  ^Kyytkoi  Owh 

Rejoice,  O  heavens,  with  him, 
And  let  ail  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  -« 

SIS  not  in  the  Hebrew  -,  and  the  clause,  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  evidently  giveir 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  though,  in  the  abrupt  language  of  poetry,  the 
fispoBtion  signifying  with  is  omitted.  —  (Scott .) 


^  %ttm»nf      i]NiLQ' 


tntfv,  not  awfnn0wf  wou^hv.  uu  mmt^^wt  voi^siv. 

And  the  people  sat  down  to  cat        The  people  iat  down  to  ett  and 
and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 


fiO.  Psal.  xxiT.  1. 


1  Cor.  X.  26. 


The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the        For  the  earth  is  the  Lord%u^ 


fulness  thereof. 


the  fulness  thereof. 


51.      '       Psal.  viii.  6.  1  Cor.  xr.  27. 

JIayra  uflrwaf«C  uflroxarw  twv  *oJwv         Ilavra  ya{  wrerojev  ko  rwg  «i«» 

aurov.  auTou. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under        For  he  hath  put  aH  things  oader 

his  feet.  his  feet. 


Oa.  lift.  zxii.  13. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die. 

5a  PsaL  cxTi.  10. 

Bi^dirtu^  <fo  sXoiXiia'a. 
I  befiered ;  therefore  I  iqpake. 


54. 


Isa.  xlix.  8. 


Kaifw  ^Exru  enixouffa  (fou,  xoi  sv 

In  an  acceptable  tiine  I  have 
hearkened  to  uiee;  and  in  a  day 
of  salvation  helped  thee. 

55.  Psal.  czii.  9. 

&Vffioa'uvii  avTou  |ASv6i  n^  «'ov  euma  rou 

He  hath  dispersed ;  he  hath  given 
to  the  needy ;  his  righteousness 
shall  endure  for  ever. 


1  Cor.  XV.  31 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die. 

2  Cor.  iv.  la 

I  have  believed,  therefore  have  1 
spoken. 

3  Cor.  vi.  2. 

Kai jw  iexru  B^rr^xoMifa  &Wf  m  ft 

I  have  heard  thee  in  a  tune  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  day  of  sahatka 
have  I  succoured  thee. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Etfxofs'ifl'gv,   s6(MS   nic  «vi;^  ^ 

He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  be  haf  b 
given  to  the  jM>or ;  his  righteousDe«i 
endureth  for  ever. 


56. 


Isa.  liv.  !• 


Gai.  iv.  27. 


Jt^BeLll)    ^ito<<lw» lymy  laai rtfl 


9V7 


leioiee  cliou  barren,  who  beanist 
m:  hnak  Ibrtb  with  shouU  of  joy, 
^u  who  suiferest  not  the  pangs  of 

child-birth  :  for  many  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  of  her 
Wlio  bath  an  husband. 


ki    voXXft    CM    wmna    m^    ^Itl^ 

Rejoice,  thou  barren  tiiat  bearest 
not :  break  forth  and  ciy,  thou  that 
travailest  not :  for  the  desolate  hatb 
many  more  children  than  ahe  which 
hath  an  husband. 


S7. 


2  Sam.  rii.  14. 


agrees  with  Heb.  i.  5. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he        I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
ahall  be  to  roe  a  eon.  shall  be  to  m«  a  aon. 


68.        Deut.  zzziL  43. 

And  let  an  the  angela  of  God 
wershiphim. 


Heb.  i.  6. 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him. 


n.  Psal.  civ.  4. 

*0   tvw    rwig    oyyskQMg    oeurov 

Who  maketh  winds  his  measenp 
prs,  and  flaming  fire  his  miniateirs. 


Heb.  i.  7. 

*0    voiwv    rou(    a}y6XM(    aurau 

Who  makeih  his  aagels  ipirits, 
find  hi>  ministers  a  flame  of  fire. 


«).  Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 

^'^  t^ilfitnii  avofiiav*  ^la  4^oro  9r/p^% 
^  i  eso(,  D  e8o(  tfov,  sXaiov  a/oX- 
^^O^Sii^  WLgOL  9WS  f*er«)^u(  tfov. 

Thy  l^rone,  O  God,  ia  for  eyer 
^*:3d  ever ;  the  scentre  of  thy  king- 
"pm  is  a  sceptre  or  rectitude.  Thou 
fi^dst  love  righteousness  and  hate 
^i^ftcwity;  dierefore  God,  thy  God, 

^wn  anointed  Uiee  with  the  oil  of 

ys^  ibore  thy  aasociatea. 


Heb.  i.  8,  9. 
*0  ^fwtg  ^ou,  I  9«oc,  SIS  rw  mma 

rt)^  ^ouftKsiag  tfou*  ^Hywemifag  OPm^ 
<fuvv)v,  xai  Sfi,Kffi(fac  avofMov*  61a  Touro 
sXg^s  ^^  ^  ^^^9  ^  ^^0$  ^ou,  sXoiov 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  w  for  ever 
and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity ;  therefore  God,  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows. 


^  b  Witt  be  aeatt  that  these  words  are  quoted  exactly  fVon  the  Septaagint  ol* 
Dent,  xzxij.  43.  Bat  there  is  nothing  anewering  to  them  in  the  Hebrew.  Soip^ 
ether  additioas  aie  made  to  the  saaie  vene  which  are  not  in  the  Hobrew.— .(Srott. 


ate 


iUmSapimgmt.     [PitiLCh. 


«. 


Pfl^tt.  35-^7. 


•«»«  Willi        H0h.ilO*-lft 


^raXoMj^ovfOi,  scat  (.Mfn  «'e^i€oXatov 
&  &  avTOQ  n,    XOI   fft  srif  tfou  ouic 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning, 
didst  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall 
perish,  but  thou  wih  endure :  they 
shall  all  wax  old  like  a  garment ; 
and  like  a  mantle  thou  Mrilt  fold  them 
up,  and  they  shall  be  changed.  But 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
diall  hare  no  end. 


ntfnr  oi  ou^oi.     Auroi  acoXowna,  €0 
6i  iuquvsisr    xoi   4rcivT6(  itQ  jfiami 

lXi{si(  curous,  xflu  oXXa^oww    Is 
^f  &  cRirosny  XOI  TO  sni  dlau  wx  siXfii- 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begiimiM  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  e8rui,8Dd 
the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 
hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remainest :  and  they  all  ihall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed :  but  thoa  art 
the  same,  and  thy  yean  shaD  not 
fiuL 


62. 


Psal.  viii.  4 — ^7. 


Ti  SitTiv  av^piyritSj  6ri  fUfMi|tfXf| 
flcurou ;  n  umc  av^fbHTou  Ut  8«'fd^E«^i) 
ocurov  I  HXafrfaxraf   ourov  figccxy  ^' 

vuifa^  avrov,  xai  XBtrS(fn|<rac  aurov 
en  Ta  s^a  ruv  X^iftiiv  o'ou*  iravra 
^«fra|a$  Ce'aacarw  rwv  ^oSw  aurou. 

What  is  man  that  thou  shoul^est 
be  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  ? 
Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower 
than  angels ;  with  fflory  and  honour 
hast  thou  crowned  him,  and  set  him 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 


Heb.  ii.  6—S. 

Ti  ctfrfv  ovtf^os,  im  (Mfv#t^ 
aurou  ;  n  vU^  wi^gurwj  ori  snSts^r^ 
ou^QV  J  UyjoTTUMfas  mtrw  Pg^Xi  ^ 
«aj*  a77SXour  5o|i|  xai  tijwi  s^w^ 
yttHfag  ourov,  Tcoi  xar&fr^a^  tcsn  w 
ra  £^a  rbw  X"^  ^^"'  '"'^^  ^ 
r«^$  u^oxavw  nn  iro^uv  avrar 

What  is  man,  that  thou  artmiwi- 
iul  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him  P  Thou  m»ikA 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ; 
thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  didst  set  him  orer  the 
works  of  thy  hands :  diou  bast  pin 
all  things  in  subjection  under  bis 
feet. 


63.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

.fv  avn)  xars«'av(ffiv  oiro  iravruv  rcjv 


Heb.  IT.  4. 

Km  xornreeutf^  I  Bsof  cv  nr  4fi^ 


1  This  quoution  is  taken  from  the  Septaagint,  which  agrees  exael^  ^ 
the  Hebrew,  only  for  osrhm  {tkau  «M»  change)f  is  put  Ai^ar  (thmi  '^J^ 
«»).  Some  manuscripts  of  this  epistle  have  cXXo^cv  (tkiu  skmlt  cJumfs),  which  0 
also  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  versioD.  Dr.  Randolph  therefore  thinks  it  pnhabls 
that  the  original  reading,  both  in  the  paalm  and  this  epistle  was  «XA«(tt(.  It  is  so  tf 
the  AlezaiKlrine  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  clause  immediately  Ibliovnagf 
all  GODies  read  mXhtyntwrai.    On  the  Quotations,  p.  42. 

*  This  is  an  abridgment  both  of  the  Septuagutt  and  tbs  Hebiew. 


TL  Seet  n.]     quotatiom  (^reem^  mA  the  SeptHagmi. 
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Mnmmuntj^  ff^p  h  Bdog  «rofih        And  Ood  did  rest  the  aev^nth  day 
^^  from  ail  his  works. 

And  God  Messed  the  seventh  day, 
^jod  hallowed  it ;  because  on  it  he 
rested  from  all  these  works  of  his, 
-vvhich  God  had  taken  occasion  to 
xnake. 

64.  Psal.  ex.  4.  HJew  with  Heb.  ▼.  6. 

Zu  kg8ug  6K  rov   cudwa  xora  n|v         2u    Ugsvi  stg  rov  mum  xewtt  n)v 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after        Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after 
tbe  order  of  Melchisedek.  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 


65.        Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

AsytMy  Kar*  6{M(urou  6j|xo(fa,  Xs^si 
Ku^  —  *H  iMf^  suXoycjv  6\i\oyri^u 
c$f  im  tfXfi^cjv  irXij^w  ro  (fmffui, 

Saying,  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
iaitbthe  Lord,  —  with  blessings,  I 
will  indeed  bless  thee  ;  and  1  will 
multipty  thy  seed  abundantly. 

Mb         Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

*0n  XJIV6I  Ku^o(  rov  Xoov  aurou. 

Because  the  Lord  will  judge  his 
people. 

07.  Hab.  ii.  3, 4. 

*0n  BgxpfUWQ  4Efi,  xoi  ou  ftti 
X[iM^.  Eav  ^otfr«iX9)rai,  ouxsuJoxn 
^  4'UX*>  |Mu  sv  auru*  &  ds  StxeMg  ix 

For  he  will  assuredly  come,  and 
^1  not  fiiil.  If  any  one  draw  back, 
Biy  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  him. 
But  the  just  shall  live  by  ftith  in 
me. 


Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 
Gsos CitfMtfs    xnff   laurou, 

xoi  irXi)^vuv  frXifi^vvb)  (fs. 

God  ....  sware  by  himself,  say- 
ing, Surely,  blessing,  I  will  bless 
tbee ;  and  multiplying,  I  will  multi- 
ply thee. 


Heb.  X.  30. 

Kupoc  K^ivn  Tov  Xaov  ccurou. 
The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. 

Heb.  X.  37,  38-  (and  see  Rom.  i. 
17.  Gal.  iii.  11.) 

*0  ^6  StxeudQ  8x  miTreus  ^f^f/9rcu*  xou 
sav  fiirotfrsiXiirou,  oux  suJoitfi  f|  4^1^* 

.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that 
shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not 
tarry.  Now  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith:  but  if  any  man  draw  back, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 


6S.  Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

«^c{w  fw  |a€6ou  oi/rw. 

And  Israel  bowed  down  on  the 
>^«aAofhis8ta£ 


Heb.  xi.  21. 

And  worshipped,  honing  upon 
the  top  of  his  staff. 


'  This  quotation  ia  nearly  from  the  Septuagint :  both  the  Apostle's  citation  and 
tint  TenioQ  differ  considerably  from  tbe  Hebrew  text ;  yet  tbe  general  meaning  is 
tbe  same.— (Scott.) 

'  See  the  note  in  p.  352.  si^ra. 
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^wKttfwm  ogriA^wiAm  Stiifmtgba.      [fmlCk 


*Tj8,  fki}  9>JiYUfti  ^tu^ita^  Ku^fov^ 

Aly  son,  slight  not  the  correction 
of  the  Lord  *,  nor  faint  when  re- 
proved by  him. 

70!  Dent.  zzxi.  a 

(The  Lord) ....  will  not  leave 
thee,  nor  Ibrsake  thee. 

71.  Psal.  cxviii*  6. 

The  Lord  w  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

72.  Ho8.  xiv.  2. 

Kai  avrairo^wtfofifv  xa^ov  j^siXsww 

And  we  wiU  render  to  thee  the 
fruit  of  our  lips. 


73.  Exod.  xix.  6. 

*Tf«lfi      &      S€S46S      fMI     ^WflXfMff 

And  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  royal 
priesthood,  and  an  holy  nation. 

74.  Isa:.  liii.  5. 
Tw  |i*jXw»i  aurou  )aA«ig  lo^ifvw 
By  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 

76.        Fsal.  xxxiv.  12— f6. 

Tig  etfTiv  av^foMTog  6  SsXcjv  §wijv, 

CTov   4^    ^Xwtfifav    (fou    a«'o    xoxou^ 
XOI   x?''^'^  ^•^  *''''  l***   XaXntfcM  ^0- 

XOV*     SXXXlVOy    GMTO     MIX^U,     NCU^    «0I«)- 


H»k  ni.  ft. 

*Tt£   |Mu,    |if|    oyjyufBi 

jBisvog. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faiat 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

HdL  ziii.5. 

Ob  fill  tf 6  «Mij,  wS"  ou  |tt)|  tf e  P/» 
mXivw. 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee. 

Heb.  xiiL  6. 

The  Lord  i»  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

Heb:  xiii.  15. 

Ai*  aurou   ouv    aveuj^gu^    ^^m 

KBLgTtw  ysikiun  ofMiXo^ouvruv  tu  tM- 
fAATi  aurou.^ 

By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  Ood  eoDUflu- 
ally,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips* 
confessing  {margifuA  rendtrimg)  to 
his  name. 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

'TfAffK  6ff  . . . .  j3atfiXsi«w  kjOfSufio, 
f^og  ayiov. 

But  ye  are ... .  aroyaipiiestkooi, 
a  holy  natMMi. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healei 

I  f*et.  iiL  lO^K. 

i&iv  V^^  aya^  cautfonv  ** 
yXutf^m  aurou  oiTo  xomu,  "X 
XftXij  aurou  rov  i^ri  XaXi|tfai  i^Xi** 

SMNXlVOrCil      flBirO      XOKOU,    X 


I  S«e  the  note  in  p.  385.  suprtt. 


GL  Sect*  n.]      ^uoUUumi  taken  from  the  Septuagint. 
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09«    tKjfttA&r    ^«initf«v    iippnfif    xoi 

ourcjy*  «p)tfbMrov  ^<  Ku^u  siri  foiouv- 
rofxaxcu 

What  man  soever  desireth  life, 
and  loveth  to  see  good  days  ?  Keep 
thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
from  speaking  guile.  Depart  from 
evil  and  do  gooid ;  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it.  The  eyes  or  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous;  and  his 
ears  are  open  to  Uieir  prayer.  But 
the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them 
that  do  eviL 


Kujiov  fi«ri  ^ixaiQU(,  ruu  cjra  aurou  Ci£ 
^eittfiv  tturuv*  mffiftumw  6s  Kufiou  mti 
irMouyrac  xoxa. 

For  he  that  ^ill  love  life  and  see 
good  days,  let  him  refrain  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that 
they  speak  no  guile.  Let  him  es* 
chew  evil  and  do  good;  Let  him 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  For  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  an  over  the  right- 
eous, and  his  ears  art  open  unto 
their  prayers:  but  the  faee  of  the 
L04   w  against  them  that  do  evil. 


IL  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagintj  hut  trith  some  variation* 
These  variations,  however,  are  immaterial,  consisting  occasionally, 
—  1.  Of  additions  of  words,  to  render  the  sense  more  explicit  to 
the  Gendles;  —  2.  Of  omissions  of  words,  where  the  insertion  of 
them  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  were  ad- 
duced;—3.  Of  ^onymous  changes,  substituting  other  words  of 
the  same  import  for  the  exact  words  of  the  Septuagint, — which 
might  easily  be  done,  citing,  as  the  Apostles  sometimes  did,  from 
memory ;  —  4.  Of  transpositions  of  words  ;  —  6.  Of  changes  of 
proper  names  into  appellatives; — and,  6.  Of  occasional  alterations 
in  the  divisbns  of  sentences.  But  in  all  these  sentences  the  sense  is 
invariably  given. 


L  Isa.  vii.  14. 

rocL,  xai  it^sreu  tilov,  xai  koKb^k  4'ft 
•vofMowreu  £fAfMtvoui}X. 

Behold  the  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call 
bis  name  EmmanueL 


2.  Psal.  xci.  11, 12. 

vol  csji  tfou,  rou  ^lofuXoSoi   tfi  ev 
«'atfajc    roug    6&i(  <fw    I^i    X^^P^ 

XAw  rov  998a  ifw. 

For  he  will  give  his  angels  a 
charge  concerning  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways.  With  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest 
thoQ  shouldest  at  any  time  strike 
thy  loot  against  a  stone. 

VOL.  u.  51 


Matt.  L  23. 
iSw  if  ra{4tvo(  tv  yeufrp  ^,  xeu 
rsfsroi  u{0v,  xai  xoXetfoud*!  to  ovofMi 
aurou  £|AfMtvoui)X« 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son ; 
and  they  shall  call  his  name  £m- 
manueL 

Matt.  iv.  6. 

•Ori voiff  ayyeXoiff  awou 

tvTS>jurcu  ^sp  ifovy  xai  sti  ^^((M 
a^utTi  (Ts,  (Minors  4r{o^o4^  *S^  ^^^* 
vov  «o5a  ifou. 

For  ....  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  conceruuig  thee ;  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  least 
at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 
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&  Dent,  vi,  13,  Matt-ir.  10. 

Kupw  rov   0SOV  tf'du   ^o^vitftfi}^*},         Ky^  rat  S$w  €w  •'{•Aonittv, 


TboQ  Shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
Qody  and  serve  him  alone. 

4.  Isa.  Ti.9^11. 

Xotu    rovrouy    xai    roi^   cjtfiv  aucwv 

fiof^  xai  mt  «j<riv  «xootffij<ri,  xoi  rq 

taOoiutt  tturou;. 

By  hearing,  ye  diall  hear,  though 
ye  may  not  uoderBtand ;  and  seeing, 
ye  shall  see,  though  ye  may  not  per- 
ceive. For  the  heart  of  this  people 
is  stupilied,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing;  and  they  have  shut 
their  eyes,  that  for  a  while  they 
may  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  hearts,  and  return 
that  I  may  heal  them. 


5.  Isa.  zziz.  13. 

£/7i^€i  fjLM  i  Xao(  ourof  ev  rta 

auruv  ttjMxn  fM,  4  &  xagita  ceuruv 

Kv^^GJtftjv  x«i  ^i&ufxaXio^. 

This  people  draw  near  to  cne 
with  their  mouth;  and  with  their 
lips  they  honour  me,  but  their  heart 
b  far  from  me :  And  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  the  com- 
mands and  doctrines  of  men. 


jtttf  ovrw  fMvea  Xotrgsvisig* 

Thou  shah  worship  the  Laid  thf 
God,  and  him  only  s^t  thooienre. 

Matt.  ziii.  14, 15.  Acts  zxviii.% 
27.  Mark  iv.  12.  Luke  viiL  Id 
'  Axtn  wmutftrtj  xoi  tu  |M|  tfiwiirr 
mu  pKHtwTH  fi>Jt^09r9,  m  m  }kt 
i^firc.  E^a^uv^  yog  4  «oe{<^  r» 
Xoou    roucou,   xau    t^ic   uffi  fia^ 

fiXftfXfMtf«y,  fMKo^  >^w(A  ^B«  09^' 

IMIS',  XOI   VttK   U^IV   «XOUtf W^J,    XOD   7T< 

Bv  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and 
shall  not  understand:  and  seeing 
ye  shall  see,  and  d^all  not  perceire : 
for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed 
cross,  and  tKeir  ears  aie  diifl  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyee  they  hare 
closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  ^oold  nnderstaod 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 

fum  awuvy  xni  tois  x»Xs<A  ftf  f^' 
^  ii  imgSia  auruv  «^;|u  <>*<X^  **' 
^Aou*  fMtrt|v  is  #86iwtu  fUf  Uuf- 
xwnc  ik6a€)mha^  svrakfuerm  w4ff 

This  people  draweth  nigh  onto 
me  with  their  mouth  and  honouretli 
me  with  their  lips :  but  their  heart 
is  far  from  me.  but  in  vain  dodiey 
worship  me,  teaching  Tor  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men. 


6.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

*$vsx6v    rowDtf     x«traXf»4^i     av- 


Matt.  ziz.  5. 
*£vsx8v  courou   xftvaXshl^  ffv^s^* 
«off    Tw    ^tLtsfa   xai    ct|w    fMfrc^ 


1  The  quotatioa  in  this  paissage  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  approaches  netrer  to 
the  Septuafint  than  to  the  Hebrew  text,  especially  in  the  clause  ^mm*  U  mfiarrm  /• 
~-  in  vain  do  they  toorship  me  ;  which  is  toand  m  the  Sep       •      • 
Hebrew,  and  is  retained  by  the  ETangelist.  Theveihal  ( 
that  an  exact  quotation  was  not  intended.— « (Scott) 


agint,  bat  not  in  the 
taces,  however,  afco^i 


OLSect-IL} 


JBtt^  with  iome  F'ariation* 
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rtpt  ywduxa  ourou*  xou  s<fovrm  o}i  ouo 
etc  tf'o^a  fuov. 

Therefore  a  man  shall  leave  his 
fither  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
,  to  his  wife ;  and  they  two  shall  be 
ooe  flesh. 


For  this  cause  shaD  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife;  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh. 


7.  Zech.  xi.  13. 

tim{ujufht»   ^g  auruv*  xoi   eXa^ov 
n^  rpaxsvra  a^^u^  xoj  svs^ctXov 

Put  diem  into  the  smeltrng  fiir- 
nace,  and  I  will  see  whether  it  is 
proof,  in  like  manner  as  1  have  been 
proved  by  them.  So  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  threw 
them  down  in  the  house  of  the 
Lordt  f<Mr  the  smelting  furnace. 


Matt,  zxvii;  9,  10. 

Km  sXaSw  ra  rfioxovra  ugyupa^ 

^caro  0Mro  ultav  ItfjaijX.     Keu  eSwMif 

And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was 
valued,  whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  value :  and  gave  them 
for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  ap* 
pointed  me. 


8.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

JIvsnyM  Kupou  6c'  ^5,  ou  sUexev 

mtffraXxs   f^s,    Mwfotfdoi  roug  rfuvrs- 
fpl^i&fwg  niv  xo^^iav,  xi)^|ou  oup(juba- 

KoKetfou  svica;rov  Ko^u  Jsxrov. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  if  upon  me, 
for  the  business  for  which  be  hath 
vioimed  me.    He  hath  sent  me  to 


Luke  iv.  18, 19. 

IIv^fMi  Kvgm  fi^r*  Sfi«6,  ou  lvsy(v 
$)(igi(f8  lis  sucvyysh^Sifku  irrej}(oi(* 
eurso'raXx^  fji>s  lotfoufdoi  rov^  (fuvrsrfifir- 
(ASvou;  niv  xa^iav,  xyigo^pu  oivuaXu- 
4*01^  cupefTiv,  xai  rv^Xoig  avalXs^/iv, 
airo^rsiXjou  rsd^ouKffiisvov^  sv  o^eo'sr 
Kti^ai  svMiuTOv  Kufiou  S&trw,^ 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  u  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 


1  See  note  3  in  p.  368.  supra. 

^  Tfaia  4|iiotation  is  made  exactly  firom  the  Septaagint,  as  far  as  the  words  atxttQ- 

Ws  mftnp,  deliver ancs  to  the  cavUpcs  :  and  it  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (see  p. 

^.  supra,  No.  3.),  except  that  the  word  Jehovah  twice  occurs  there,  which  is 

OQiitteJ  in  the  Septuagint  and  by  the  Evangelist.  Bnt,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  clause, 

filiated  iJU  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  botmdf  we  read  rv^Xoc;  ava^ 

o^Afi^,  ro€09enmg  of  sight  to  ths  bUnd  ;  which  words  are  adopted  by  St.  Luke,  who 

^^  maaontXtu  rs^poosntwitf  w  o^i,  sstUngat  UhoTty  them  that  are  bruised,  which 

^or^  do  not  appoar  in  the  Septuagint.    The  diffeienoe  between  this  quotation  as 

'I  tjypears  in  Luke  iv.  Id.  and  the  orijpBal  Hebrew  is  thus  accounted  for  -*  Jesus 

^rist  doubtless  read  the  prophet  Isuah  in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  language  con- 

^^tly  used  in  the  Synagogue ;  but  the  Evangelist,  writing  for  the  use  of  the  Hel- 

'^lisU  (or  Greek  Jews)  who  understood  and  used  only  the  Septuagint  version, 

9^otes  that  version,  which  on  the  whole  gives  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrew.    Le 

V<«rc,  Dr.  Owen,  and  Michaelis,  are  of  opinion  that thew  are  either  a  drSerent  ver- 

*j^n  of  the  Hebrew,  and  inserted  from  the  mai^  of  the  evangelical  text,  or  eise 

~^^t  th^  are  a  gloss  upon  it,  taken  from  Isa.  Ivin.  6.  where  the  very  words  occur  in 

[*^^  Greek,  though  the  Hebrew  text  is  very  difierent.    The  Arabic  version  agrees 

l^^^ly  with  the  Evaocelist.  The  Hebrew  afipears  foraieriy  to  have  contained  more 

^^n  we  now  find  in  the  roaDUScripts  and  printed  editions.    (Beott,  Randolph.) 
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preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to 
heal  the  brokmi-hearted,  to  preach 
deliFerance  to  the  captives,  and  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord. 


9.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 

Km  a^ov  oujovou  s&tMSv  tt\jni£. 

And  he  gave  them  the  bread  of 
heaven. 

10.  Exod  zii.  46. 

And  ye  shall  not  break  a  bone 
thereof. 

11.  Joel  ii.*2S-4J2. 

Kai  8(frai  itsra  raurcc,  xeei  &c)(tu 

xa,  xai  «^u^viireiKfu<fn  oS  uioi  ufiojv,  ami 
al  ^U7ar£|6(  uf&ojv,  xai  ol  vptfSurs^ 
CfMJV  ffwirvfa  evt)4rviaa'df|0'ovraf,  xeti  ol 
vsavKfxoi  vfMJV  ofa(fsis  o4^vraf.  Kof 
e^Ti  vovs  ^ouXou^  fAou  xof  fri  rag  JouXog 
^  rai(  ^M'^fou^  sxeivou^  fx;(£Ci)  avo  rou 
irvsufxaTo^  fjbou.  Kai  6u^u  regara  sv 
ou^avb),  xoi  ^ri  rT}(  ^fi(  aifuc  xai  «u{ 
xoi  ar/M^a  xa^rvou.  *0  ^Xio^  iMfcur- 
fio^ijcrsrai.sic  ifxoro^  xoj  ^  (ffiXijvi)  si^ 

fjkS^aXfiv,  xai  64ri(pavti.  Koi  s^at^ 
irofi  o(  av  sn^avi}.  Kai  siTrai,  v'a^ 
^  av  £4rixaX(d'rjrat  ro  ovojuux  Kopou 
(f<ij4t}0'STai. 

And  it .  shall  come  to  pass  afler 
those  things,  that  I  will  pour  out  a 
portion  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh ; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy ;  and  your  old  men 
shaU  dream  dreams,  and  yotur  young 
men  shall  see  visions.  And  .  on 
my  servants  and  on  my  handmaids 


preach  the  Crospel  to  the  poor,  k 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  delivenuce  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  ac- 
eeptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

John  vi.  31. 

A^y  £x  no  Qvgaoiw  €&jrsv  mmii 

He  gave  them  bread  from  hearai 
toeau 

J<rfm  six*  36ii 

Od^oov  ou  tfuvr^€i)tf srof  ourou.' 

A  bone  of  him  shaii  not  be  bro- 
ken. 

Acts  ii.  17—21.  (See  Rom.  z.  13.) 

Kai  €d9m  sv  nac  ftf^^fltrwc  4*^ 
(Xeysi  h  ©sof),  «X^«  9ueo  «o  ««y(w 
co(  fMv  siri  «atf ov  tf ofxa*  xai  vgof^rtv- 

S'«U^IV  ol   vhl   UfMJV*    XOI   Ol  ^iTwt^ 

^fiAjv,  XOI  o2  vsavi^oi  ifAuv  •{a(f£i$ 
o4«vrafy  XOI  oS  ^gE6^vngv  i^  srjc- 
via  svvinriatf^ovrou.  Koi  ys  Bn  tol*; 
douXouc  fMti  xai  MTi  ros  ^Xos  i^  ^ 
€mc  ^ J«wf  sxwvoiff  nx^  ***  *'"'  *^*'' 
^fMi-o^  fMu,  XOI  r^o^iyrsudMitfft.  Kai  ^(*: 
rcjara  sv  tu  ou^w  avw,  xai  tfnr^«»a 
M*'  4^  71K  xarci),  OifMi  xflu  «o;  1^ 
arfAi^  xa«vou.  *0  4Xm(  iMratfr^o^ 
<rsrai  sv  tfkoro^,  xoi  i}  tfsXuMiflK  041^ 
ir^  4  sX^ftv  rijv  %is{av  Kuff'i'n> 
fU/aXnv  XOI  ftri^avq.  Koi  C)^'"^ 
^op  Ig  av  evixaXftfirrai  cs  owpi  E:- 
(lovy  tfu^tfsroi. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days  (saith  God),  I  will  pour 
out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  ^^ 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  m^'' 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams:  And  on 


1  This  gives  the  sense  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  except  that  it  ex- 
presses in  the  passive  voice  what  is  there  spoken  in  the  active.  Or  it  may  be  takes 
from  Psal.  xxziv.  20.  where  it  \a  expressed  passively,  thus :  T«  mm  wrmr  h  4  "^ 
ov  nvrptfhiccnii.  He  kecpeth  aU  Aeir  bones;  tuft  mu  ef  them  «W«  he  »r»4»— 
Randolph,  p.  32.  -  ^ 


IX.  Sect,  n,] 


But  wkh  same  Fanatian. 
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in  those  days  I  will  pour  out  a  pw-^ 
(»9m  of  my  spirit.  And  I  will  exhibit 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
esLTtJi,  blood  and  fire,  and  smoky 
vapour.  The  san  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  coming  of  the 
creat  and  illustrious  day  of  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
tkU  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 


n. 


Gen.  zziL  18. 


And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


13.  Gen.  xiL  1. 

E|sX^fi  fix  riis  yy^  tfou  xou  fix  n}C 
^ru^TEvciOg  tf«Uy  xoi  sx  rou  oixou  rw 

Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  the  house  of 
diy  father,  sftid  come  to  the  land 
^lich  I  will  show  thee. 

14.  .  Amos  T.  S5,  26. 

Ml}  itfoffyia  xai  dutfietc  «if o^nvfi^oca^'fi 

^  fififuj ;  Koi  avfiXa^^  njv  tfxijvnv 
^«i  IfoXfl^^,  xtt»  CO  atfr^   rou   ^fiou 


IKd  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  offer 
^  me  burnt  ofierings  and  sacrifices 


my  servants  and  on  my  handmaid- 
ens, I  will  pour  out  in  those  days 
of  my  spirit :  and  they  shall  prophe- 
sy. And  I  will  show  wonders  in 
heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the 
earth  beneath,  blood  and  fire,  and 
vapour  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  that  great 
and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saived. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kin- 
dreds (i.  e.  fuOUma^  as  Mng  derived 
from  one  common  aneesto^  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

Acts  vii.  3. 

EgfiX^fi  sx  n^  7^  <f ov,  xai  fix  vYi; 
(fvyy&fSWQ  (f ou,  xcu  68\tg9  siQ  711V,  V  av 
(f 01  Jfii|cj. 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and.  come  into 
the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee. 


Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

My)  (fd^ta  xflu  Wio^  ir^iivfi^xof  s 
fi.01  srii  rstftTafoxovra  fiv  rn  fifnfMii, 
oixog  l^ganiK^  Koi  avsXa^scfi  ci]v 
.  <rxf|v«)v  rov  MoXo}^,  xai  ro  atfr^v  rou 
^pu  ufMw  TfifMpavy  rouf  ru«'ou(  oC^ 
fiiroiii(far8ir^xuv8ivavrois*  xoi  jMroiKKJ 
^|uui(  fiitfixfiiva  BaSuXejvog.^ 

O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offer- 
ed to  me  slain  beasts,  and  sacrifices, 


^  This  seems  to  be  taken  fKim  the  Septuagint,  though  with  some  variation.  The 

^ily  considerable  differenee  is  that  we  nere  read  Bo^vXtfvof  Babylon,  instead  of 

^^tumemi  DamaseuSy  in  the  Septuagint.    The  Hebrew,  and  all  the  antient  venions 

'^ad  Damascns,  as  also  do  one  or  two  manoscripts ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true 

^^ding.    The  Septuagint  agrees  in  sense,  though  not  literally,  with  the  Hebrew. 

^tu^y  or  "PtufWf  was  the  name  of  the  same  idol  in  Egypt,  which  was  called  fi^s 

^Bivs)  in  Syria,  and  represented  the  planet  Saturn.  See  Hammond,  Lud.  de  DieU| 

'^^not.  LowUi  on  Amos,  v.  25.    Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  1.  iii  c.  3.    Michaelis  Sup- 

^^em.  ad.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1325.  (Randolph  p.  34.)    The  apparent  variance  between 

'^^  prophet  and  Stephen  is  of  no  moment ;  as  toe  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Salma^ 

^J^^qer.  kin|^  of  Assyria,  carrying  the  people  of  Israel,  both  beyond  Damascus  and 

**^bTlon,  mto  the  cities  of  the  Sfedcs.    See  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 
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^uotaHottt  iahenfrmn  the^iptuagkUi       [Pan  L  Ch« 


Tony  years  in  the  wilderness?  Yoa 
hare,  indeed,  taken  up  the  tent  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god 
Raiphan— those  types  of  them 
fi^ich  you  have  made  for  your- 
selves.  Therefore  I  will  remove 
you  beyond  Damascus. 

15.  ,  Isa.  liii.  7. 

To^tuwti^St  4   xpifi^  aurou  fig^'  rqv 

reu  c«^  rnc  yvfQ  4  ^cjif  ourtv. 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  lamb  before  its 
shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not 
his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation  his 
legal  uial  was  taken  away.  Who 
will  declare  his  manner  of  life  ?  Be- 
cause his  life  was  taken  from  the 
earth. 

16.  Isa.  It.  a 

Kai  &a4t}(fofMu  u/mv  &adi)xiiv  aiGJviov 

And  I  will  make  with  you  an 
everlastin)^  covenant,  —  the  mci- 
9US  promises  to  David,  which  are 
faithful 

17.  Hidb.  ii.  4. 

But  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  in 
me. 


forty  years  in  the  wildeness  ?  Tea, 
ve  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Mo- 
loch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  JUoh 
phan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worship  them,  and  I  will  carrj  yoa 
away  beyond  Babylon. 


Acts  TiiL  32, 33. 

•fltf  *{o€«To»  ftn  0vttyif$  iixH 
mo  £c  ofuraf  SHtmw  rou  imfmng  to- 
rov  tttpbm^  oufxjf  ouk  amy&  n  infd 
ctuTou.     £v  rn  T0»U9Vi&  cwrou  ^  x^ 

ng  &iiyi|tf0rai;  tri  ^iffrw  an  ns 

He  was  led  as  &  sheep  to  the  elaitf  b- 
ter,  and  like  a  lamb  dnmb  before 
his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not  lux 
mouth.  In  his  hunuhation  lis 
judgment  was  taken  away,  and  wbo 
shau  declare  his  generation  P  for bia 
life  is  taken  from  tiie  earth. 

ActaxiiL  34. 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  oiercie« 
ofDavif 


Rom.  i.  17. 

The  just  shall  live  by  fkitk. 


18.  Isa.  Ki.  5. 

On  your  account  my  name  is  con- 
dnually  reviled  among  the  nations. 

19.  Psal.  xiv.  1-^. 

Owe   s«!ri   voKiW  Xt^^^m^^    WK 
$^m  luc    hoc.     Ku^  ex  rov   ov 


Raaii.ii.24. 

To  ymg  fooffta  rov  eflu  &*  b|Mi( 
/SXatf^vHUtfira  cv  roi(  sdMtfi.' 

For  the  name  of  Ood  is  bla^eni* 
ed  among  the  Gentiiefl  through  )ou. 

Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
OuN  ftfn  Souu9£f  w6i  i\c    ^'^ 
Hrw   h  (Tuviuv   oim  f^cw  i  m^'^^ 


J  DMtoiiaJ  varialioB ;  tk< 

pKmoum'ttwrM  and  ttimi  (Aim  and  kis)  an  •dklad  ky  the  saend  historian ;  the  Ituer 
twice.    The  variation  from  the  pieaeat  Hahvew  text  (tee  p.  360.  Na  4.)  is  V^! 


I  The  quotation  b  here  made  from  the  SeBdiiaghit  vctli  do  i 
»2di3ky 


hot  not  ao  great  as  to  affiMt  the  seneral  import  of  the  'paaoage.    (Scott,  BaMolp^) 
S  In  thii  oootation  from  the  Septttagint,  tm  Btm  (<f  CM,)  is  subMitnted  fer^ 
(jay);  and  the  words  cv  r«<r  cai^m  (4««ri#  lAa  n«Cioiis)  are  addea  to  the  IMrev i^ 
the  Septuagint.    (Scott.  Randolph.) 


IX.  Sect  fl.] 


But  tffiih  $ame  Fariation* 
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o^ilfuv  irav  96ty.    Ilavrfg  li^sxXivavy 

There  is  none  who  doeth  good : 
no,  not  one.  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven  on  the  children 
of  men,  to  see  if  any  had  under- 
standing, or  were  seeking  God. 
They  had  all  gone  aside,  they  were 
altogether  become  vile.  There  is 
flone  who  doth  good,  uo,  not  one. 

20.         Ejcod.  ix.  16. 

Koi  Ivgxsv  rwroM  iiBtiigrfiriii  iva 

^ui  JMiTyeXf)  ro  ovofMt  jmu  «v  tfotfi} 

Bat  thou  hast  been  preserved  for 
this  {Hirpose,  that  by  thee  I  might 
display  my  power,  and  tliat  my 
ume  may  be  celebrated  throughout 

anth^aarth. 

21*         Isa.  viii.  14. 

^  wx,  £i6   Xi^u   4r^(rxof«fAari 

And  ye  shall  WA  run  against  a 
ttumbfiiig  stone,  nor  as  under  a 
falling  rock. 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.^ 

*^%    MU    i   tfKTfEMIV  OU  fVti    XOCOltf- 


f'lJTa,  OUX  60'4'IV  lw$  §voc.^ 

There  is  not  one  righteous ;  no, 
not  one :  there  is  none  that  under- 
standeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out 
of  the  way ;  they  are  altogether  be- 
come unprofitahle ;  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one. 


Rom.  ix.  17. 

rnyri' 

For  this  same  purpose  have  t 
raised  thee  up>  that  I  might  show 
my  power  in  thee,  aiid  that  my 
name  might  be  declared  through- 
out all  the  earth. 

Rom.  ix.  33.. 

h  o^rsuuv  ^  «ur6i>  ou  Ka.ttu(Syyvtt\r 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling 
stone,  and  rock  of  o£fence:  and 
whosoever  believeth  en  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed. 

See  also  Rom.  x.  11.  and  1  Pet. 
ii.6,7. 


^  The  former  part  of  this  quotation  is  an  abridgment  of^e  Septaagint,  but  agree- 
ing in  meatung  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  rather  an  abridgment.  T%e  latter  part  is 
naoUy  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  our  version,  they  art 
^ttmt  fiUky  (see  p.  371.  No.  13.  supra),  end  which  signifies  ia  be  loathsome 
9r  parid,  in  the  Septuagint  rendered  fixpift^aav,  they  are  become  unprofitable, 
Thu  theapos^  fetauM.  It  is  not  so  forcibTa  as  the  Hebrew^  but  is  sufficient  for  his 
ftrgument ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  manv  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  had  any 
other  scriptures  except  the  Septuagint.    (Scott.) 

^  Tkit  is  taken  itoA  %ho  two  paswges  of  the  propbet  Isaiah  above  siven ;  to 
which  the  apoatle  refers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  general  shodld  be  csit 
^,  tod  only  those  among  them  who  beli^ed  should  be  saved.  Of  these  passages 
he  quotes  such  parte  as  were  sufficnem  to  prove  his  point.  The^first  citation  agrees 
with  the  Hebrew  (See  No.  28.  p.  358.  s^pra),  ttma  which  the  Septuagint  difiers 
widely.  The  other  cittftirte  agrees  nearly  with  the  Septuagint.  It  differs  fix>m  the 
Hebrew  only  in  reading  with  the  Septuagint  eamioxin'^nveni,  shall  be  ashamed, 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  version.  Tliey  seem  to  have  read  in  the 
origioal  r>3'  (v#aiSH)  instead  of  r^m  (raoHisB.)    Dr.  Randolph,  p.  36. 
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quotations  taken  from  the  Si^pbmgisUi       [Patt  I.  Clk 


Behold,  I  lay  for  tiie  fiMiiidation 
•f  Sion  a  stone  of  inestimabie 
worth  —  a  chosen  precious  comer* 
fitone  for  the  foundations  of  it :  and 
he  who  beMeveth  shall  not  be 
ashamed. 

22.        Psal.  Iziz.  22,  23. 

revf}^Y)Tu  4  ^gws^a,  awtan  ewMnov 

f^^oXfiM  ourcjv  CO0  |Ai}  /SXnrsiv,  xw 
rov  vcijrov  auruv  dia  4ravro(  tfbyxaj^'W, 

Let  their  table  before  them  be* 
come  a  snare,  and  a  recompense, 
and  a  stumbling  block.  Let  their 
eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  mav 
not  see,  and  bow  down  their  neck 
continually. 


23.       Isa.  liz.  20,  2L  (and  see 
Isa.  xzvii.  9.) 

*H|si  Ivsxsv  2j6jv  h  juofA8vo(,  xai 
a^et^rp^t  wtt^sux^  aita  IccxuC.  Koci 
aOri]  aurwg  ^  rag*  C(mu  Jia^ipci}. 

For  the  sake  of  Sion,  the  De* 
liverer  will  come,  and  turn  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob.  And  this 
dUall  be  my  covenant  with  them. 


Rom.  zi.  9, 10. 

waytBoy  xoi  si(  Snjew,  wi  ag  ^w^ 
Xov,  XOI  sts  avrenrodoiMi  auras.   Ix»- 

fiksmavy    x»  rov    »««»    cwror  <« 
«avrog  tfuyxaf«4^. 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  mare 
and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbliag  block, 
and  a  recompense  unto  them.  Let 
th^ir  eyes  be  darkened  that  they 
may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their 
back  alway. 

Rom.  XL.  26, 27. 
Tgi-^  aa^ang  mto   Ioxu^.     Ku 

a^Xu|Aai  roc  ofAO^MV  ouruv.^ 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
Sion,  and  unto  them  that  ttmi  from 
transgressioii,  saith  the  Loas.  A^ 
for  me,  this  t»  my  covcMnt  wHb 
them,  saith  the  Loan. 


24. 


Isa.  zi.  10. 


Etf rai  sv  ci]  ^pi  sxsivi)  ^  |i^a  rou 

sir*  aurcd  83vif  sXfi'fovtfi.r 

There  shall  be  in  that  day  the 
root  of  Jesse,  even  he  who  riseth 
up  to  rule  nations ;  in  him  nations 
will  put  their  trust. 

25.  Isa.  zxix.  14. 

Kof  af'oXw  rfjv  (fo^iav  ccjv  d'oqicjv, 
XOI  rf|v  (fuvstffv  rbw  (fuvsrcjv  x;u>}^. 


If'  «a 


Rom.  XT.  12. 

S^  eXvfoutfiv. 

There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jes^^t 
and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over 
the  Gentiles ;  in  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 


1  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septaaaint,  except  only  that  die.apofiU«re«» 
CK  instead  of  ivexsy.  Perhaps  the  copy  ofthe  Septuagint  which  he  used  nadrt  », « 
possibly  the  text  of  the  apostle  may  have  been  altwed  by  transcribeis :  the  wora 
ivtKcw  (for  the  sake  of),  comes  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  and  answers  better  the  ap«* 
tle*s  purpose.  And  again,  at  the  end  the  apostle  adds  hn»  a^sXmmoi  ns  Wnar  «^ 
—  when  I  ahall  take  away  their  sins.  This  may  possibly  be  taJcea  from  isa*  ^^"^ 
d.  where  we  read  in  the  Septuagint  cai  twro  s»n9  ^  cvX^  «t»,  imtfdmim^ 
^futprtop  ovrotf  —  and  this  is  to  him  u  subject  of  thanksgiving,  when  I  take  iwNJ  » 
sm.    It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  the  Septuagint  traDsktors  read  the  Hebrew 


a.  Sect,  n.] 


Bui  tpi$h  smue  Vanaiiim. 


4Q» 


ABd  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisift,  and  will  hide  the  undef- 
stoAding  of  Che  prudent. 

26.  Isa.  xl.  13. 

Tis  S7V6)  vev  Ku^iov ;  xea  tiq  avrou 

Who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  ?  and  who  hath  been  of 
his  counsel  to  teach  him  ? 

27.  Psal.  zciv.  11. 

nn  t^fuwuMf  i^t  suf$  iMtraMl. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  men,  that  they  are  vain. 

%.         Deut.  zzxii.  17. 

They  sacrificed  to  demons,  and 

not  to  God. 


29.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

Ksi  systsro  i  wl^gu€9g  fig  -^Ajf/vpi 

^        And  man  became  a  living  soul. 


30. 


Hos.  xiii.  14» 


Uw  h   6t)tn  tfou,  favors;  s^ou  €• 
vewfivcrw,  Mi|; 

0  death,  where  is  thy  pimish- 
mem? 
Where  thy  sting,  O  grave? 

31.       Ley.  xxFi.  11, 12. 

Km  %i^u  n}v  ihnmt  fMU  sv  liw 

^ofwi  ^fMJv  0io^,  xof  ^H9ii  etrs^Bi  fMi 


I  wiH  tlestniy  tfte  wisd<^m  of  the 
wise,^  and  will  brii^g  to  nothing  tlA 
undersokndiiig  of  the  {nrudebt. 

1  Cor.   ii.  16.  (See  also   Rom. 
zL  34.) 

Tic  yaf  iy^u  vouv  Kufiou,  e(  tfufii- 
€i€atfii  flcurov  ; 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
him? 

ICor.  iu.aO. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the.  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  z.  ao. 

But  the  things  which  the  Cto 
tiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifioe  to  devils 
and  not  to  God. 

1  Cor.zv.  45. 

fi/ivfro  h  ^gur^s  ttv6gut9C  A^ofi 

The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made 
a  living  soul. 

1  Cor.  zt.  56, 

IIou  tfou,  ^avacfi,  ro  xsvrpv  ;  IIou 
1/Wy  a Ji),  ro  wxog  ;^ 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  u  thy  victory  ? 

3  Cor.  vi.  16. 
*Ori  fvoixiitfeij  fv  avroi(,  xai  f|Mr9|ft- 
^am^ur  xai  ctfofMtt  aur«jv'  0io(|  xati 
auroi  stf OW0O  fMi  Xooc 


^  I'kii  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septusgint  and  with  the  Hebrew ;  except 
™«l  it  mbstitatei  Mfwv,  of  the  «ou«,  for  «v9p«#m#v,  o/met^f  which  however  does  not 
^^  the  eenae.    (Dr.  Randolofa.) 

^  T^  does  not  appear  to  oe  any  citation  at  all,  though  it  Sgrees  nearly  both  widi 
">«  Septuagint  and  Ifebrew  of  Dent.  zzdi.  17.  (Ibid.) 

^  This  is  taken  from  the  Septusgint,  which  translates  the  Hebrew  litendly ;  bat 
^^  Apostle,  by  way  of  explanation,  adds  ir^rvs  '—first,  and  Aactfi — jjldssi.  (Scott.) 

^  See  note  3.  p.  384.  tUpra. 
^OL.  It.  53 
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Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagkmtj        [Part  1;  Ch. 


Aad  1  will  fix  my  tafaemaele 
among  you.  —  And  1  will  walk 
about  amoiig  you,  aad  be  your 
Gody  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

32.      (See  2  Sam.  m.  14.) 


33.  Exod.  xri.  la 

He  wbo  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over ;  and  he  vriio  gathered 
little  did  not  fall  aliort. 

34.  Deut.  ziz.  15. 

E«1  (froftaros  duo  fia^uf uv,  xoj  sm 

By  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses, 
or  by  the  mouth  of  three  winesses, 
every  thing  shall  be  established. 

35.  Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  Gen. 

zviii.  18.) 

Kcu  BvivikoYi^tfwrcu  sv  0*01  voufoi 
al  ^Xu  ry^  yyiQ. 

And  in  thee  shall  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  be  blessed. 


I  win  dwell  in  Cbem  and  wift  in 
thtm ;  and  I  wiD  be  their  God,  and 
they  riiall  be  my  people. 

2  Cor,  vi.  la 

Kflu  etfofiot  ufuv  ac  «anga,  m 
ufisi(  SiTEtf^  fioi  u^  ulou(  XOI  ^U)«r€{<iS| 
Xey«i  Kw^ioj  covToxjarwj.* 

And  I  will  be  a  &tber  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

2  Cor.  Tiii.  15. 

•O  CO  *oXu,  oux  ^ysxwOV  m  i 
ro  oXf^ov,  oux  fiXarroMftfc. 

He  thai  had  gMend  much,  had 
nothing  over ;  and  he  that  had  p- 
tkered  uttle,  had  no  lack.  a 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  every  word  be  esa- 
blished. 


Gaf.  iii.  &  Jk 

*Oti  ^6uXo7i}df}(rovrai  sv  tfoi  «aw 

In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  bless- 
ed. 


36.  Gen.  zxi.  10. 

ExjSoXfi  rrpf  vojJitfxijv  caurnjv,  xai 
rov  u2ov  aunjc  ou  ycL§  f&i)  xXfjfovofAijtfsi 
0  uio;  ri)^  vaiJurxYK  ravn]^  jUksnt  tou 
uiou  fMu  l0'aax« 


Gal.  iv.  30. 

£x€aX€  TKjv  «ai JMfXnv,  x«i  «»  ••'*^ 
auf-fK*  ou  7a{  ftij  xX«}^ofM)tfit  •  <^'<i( 
ri|s  4rai&tfxiK  fASm  rou  ulou  r«  i^ 


1  We  cannot  say,  certainly,  whence  this  qootation  is  taken ;  we  have  the  s^ 
stance  of  it  in  several  parUi  of  Scripture,  where  God  promises  to  be  a  father  to 
Israel,  and  calls  Israel  his  son :  Bat  it  seems  most  probably  to  nBu  to  2  ^^^n^- ^|^ 
14.  where  the  very  words  are  spKoken  of  Solomon  —  /  toiu  be  his  fiUhtTf  «»•  *J 
shall  be  my  son  ;  and  this  promise  to  David  is  inUoduced  v.  8.  Thus  saith  tkt  Lsr4 
^f  Hosts  (m  the  Septuagiot,  KvfM»c  wvrwpar^,  the  Lord  Almighty).  The  apostle 
apolies  this  to  Christians  inceneral.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  41.) 

*  This  is  a  somewhat  abridged  quotation  from  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagiot, which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  _ 

3  This  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  the  prononns  iwrw^  ana  rar« 
(this)  are  omitted  in  the  qootation;  and  that  m  tkn^tpag  (tf  the  free  wrmtn)  t» 
substituted  for  /tov  Ivomc  {my  son  Isaae.^  In  both  these  respects  the  qw**"**/*"  JJJJ** 
ftom  the  Hebrew ;  though  the  sense  is  m  no  respect  affected  or  altered  by  H.  ^^ 
alterations  or  accommwlations  were  necessary  to  the  apostle's  argmnent.  \^^ 
dolpb,  Scott.) 


IX  Sect,  n.}  Bui  vAk  some  Variathn. 
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JHhMl  away  this  ^1  and  her  son, 
t^r  the  son  of  this  girl  shall  not  in- 
^er  -St  (or,  be  the  heir)  with  my  son 
Is&^ac. 

V,    Ezod.  XX.  12.  (and  see  Deut. 
y.  16.) 

TifAa  fw  nta^^a.  tfou,  xai  cijv  |aij- 
fSjK  (fou,  Sva  €u  (Toi  yevrfTcUj  xm  Iva 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayest  live  long  in  the 

lani 


38. 


Psal.  xxii.  22. 


AniT^fifMu  TO  ovofMt  (fov  Totg  a^6\- 

^m;  )MU  SV  lUtfb)  SKKkr^tfWLQ  6fl»Vt)0'CJ  (fs. 

I  will  declare  thy  name  to  thy 
brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation 1  will  sing  praise  to  thee. 

39.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

KOJ  fSVOlduf  ((fOfMU  sit*  CWTU.     l6o\) 

tyu  xoi  ra  ^cudut  &  fJioi  sSuacsv  o  06o;. 

And  I  will  trust  in  him.  Here  am 
I,  and  the  children  whom  God  hath 
given  me. 

4a       Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

2i|j*e^  £otv  rrtv  (pom^e  ourou  oxou- 
<fi|rs,  jM)  M^Ti^uvturs  roe  xoLf^iaue  u/xuv, 
6^  fv  ru   cafaflrutfotffMo,   xara   tijv 

HTUfoMwt  lis  01  ^wngss  6fujv,  s^oxifjkJt- 
tfa»,  xoi  fiiov  Tct  sgya  fMu.  Tetftfa^o- 
xwT«  fir»j  ntpaujy^^oL  rt\  ysvsa  ixsivrj, 
xtti  ara-  Asi  flrXavcjwTOj  ttj  xaj^ia,  xai 
ouTM  wx  syvcMfm  tolq  Idwg  ikov,  ^Qg 
d^a  sv  nj  ojy»i  fi.ou,  si  enfeX^utfovroj 
^  npr  xoTCttfoui^iv  ^u. 

To-day,- since  ye  have  hcfard  his 

▼oice,  harden  not  your  hearts  as  at 

the  great  provocation, — as  in  the 

day  of  the  temptation  in  the  desert, 

^ien  your  fathers  tried  me ;  they 

Jiroved  me,  though  they  had  seen 

*iy  works.    Forty  years  I  was  in- 

^censed  with  that  generation,  and 

^Baid,  They  do  always  err  in  their 

3ieart,  and   have  not  known    my 

"x^ays.    So  I  sware  in  my  wrath, 

They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest. 


Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 

son :  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the 
iree  woman. 

Eph.  Ti.  2,  3. 

TifMt  rov  €aT8ga  tfw  xou  tyjv  f&tirs- 
ga — *Iva   sv  tfoi    ysvijrai,   xoi   «(f»i 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther—  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long 
upon  the  earth. 


Heb.  u.  12. 

A^ayyiXu  n  ovojumi  tfw  rots  a5^- 
q)oif  fMv,  sv  fitftfGj  exKhf^wLe  tjuwtiffb)  (fs, 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my 
brethren :  in  the,midst  of  the  church 
will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Heft"  ii.  13. 

Eyoi  stfo^uu  ^s*oiA<^  sir*  OAtru^^ 
iSou  syu  xm  tol  ^mSm  cl  iuoi  s6<msv  I 

0€OS. 

I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.  —  Be- 
hold I  and  the  children  which  God 
bath  given  me. 

Heb.  iii.  7—10. 

SijfiE^ov  sav  rns  ^cjvik  nurw  oxou- 
tfttrs,  ^  ifxKifigoyiftrs  roLg  XK^mg  ufiAJV, 
d);  sv  rCd)  roiflMTixfaiffUj,  xora  nf)v 
^fwjav  Tou  «i^f*ou  sv  T>i  e^fitd)'  Oh 
suti^av  fM  ol  ^a^ps  upMJv,  s^oxijuioe* 
<fav  {J.S,  XOI  st6w  ra  s(ya  fMv  TBtftfafOb- 
xowa  er*i*  Aio  «'fo<i'wxtf»(fa  t»i  ysvsa 
sxsiwj,  XOI  ewrov  Asi  •'Xavwvreu  r*i 
xa^ia*  auTOi  ds  oux  s^nrbxTov  ro^  hdovg 
ffcou-  *ng  Cii(i.o<fa  sv  rn  opyr^  (xou,  Si 
SKTsXsu^ovroi  si^  rfjv  xarairau^iv  fj«ou. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 
provocation,  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness ;  when  your 
fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and 
saw  my  works  forty  years.  Where- 
fore I  was  grieved  with  that  gene- 
ration, and  said,  They  do  alway  err 
in  their  hearts ;  and  they  have  not 
known  my  ways.  So  I  sware  in 
my  wrath.  They  shall  not  enter  into 
my  rest. 


4ia 
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41.  Bzod  xxr.  4a 

*0{a,  ^ont^sig  xarn  tov  <n;cov  rov 
^s^fi^^fievov  ^01  sv  ru  ojffi. 

See  that  tbou  ma^e  them  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  shown  thee  on 
thiB  mount. 


42. 


Paal.  xl.  e— 9. 


tfufiA  &  xonifritfu  ftoi*  'OXoxoturufMi 
xoi  v's^  d^MifrMV  wx  riniiifo^  Tors 
CHrov*  I&u,  ipcu  (at  xi^oXi^  /Si^Xiom 

36Xl]JM(  tfoV  0  O80(  fAOUy  1l€ouXl|^,  XOf 

rov  vofAov  ifttu  iv  ^jsOu  ni^  xof^ec^  |mu. 

Sacrifice  and-  offisrings  thou  didst 
not  deaire»  hut  thou  preparedat  a 
body  for  me.  Whole  burnt  offerings, 
and  offerings  for  sin  thou  didst  not 
require.  Then  Iiteaid,  Behold  I 
come  (in  the  volume  of  a  book  it  is 
Written  respectingjhe)  to  perform, 
O  my  God,  thy  win,  I  was  deter- 
mined, even  that  law  of  thine,  with- 
in my  heart. 

43.  ProT.  iii.  34. 

The  Lord  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
be  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 


44. 


Isa.  xl.  6-^ 


fiefa^  nti.& 

*Ogu  yaff  919^1,  rwq^  CKHv 
X0MU  cov  ru^ov  rw  Ssr/Sstra  tfw  e*  tl 

For,  See,  saith  he,  tftat  thai  thoa 
make  all  thinss  according  to  tiie 
pattern  showedto  thee  in  the  monot 

Hcb.  X.  6—7. 

<^CJfMi  &  xeerq^Mfu  (aoi*     *OX«uc«cu- 
fMXca  XOI  eVji  ofiajno^  oux  fiiJmitfa^ 

jSi^Xwi    /sy^«reu    «s^   Efitu)  nt 
e'onitfw,  0  60«(,  n»  ^Xi||i«  tfw.i 

Sacrifice  and  offering  thoa  vould- 
est  not,  but  a  body  bast  tfaou  pre- 
pared me.  In  burnt  ofierings  and 
9acnfiu9  for  sin  thou  bast  hsd  no 
pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come 
(in  the  voltune  of  the  book  it  b  writ- 
ten of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  0  God. 


James  ir.  6. 
'O  9soc  hwfyv^tomQ  oynniiMrKi, 

God   resisteth   the  pr^od,  bat 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Aion  s'cufa  tfa^  us  XV^  ^ 

r«w  £|i^«^  0  ypgr^  x«i  n  «»^ 


1  This  quotation  is  nearly  firom  tbe  Septnagint ;  but  both  of  tbesi  vary  fioa  ^ 
Hebrew  in  lubstitatiiig  Imfm,  U  gmnifntm  ^f  —  Bui  a  body  hast  thou  prt^ei  for 
me,  instead  of  the  Giaaie  rendered  in  oar  version,  Mine  ears  host  tium  ejtenti 
This  Tariation  baa  afforded  abundant  scope  for  the  critical  acamen  of  lesniM  men- 
Tbe  apostle's  ar^mnent.  however,  (Ifr.  Scott  iustly  remaiksO  does  not  at  all  depeiwi 
on  the  words  which  difier  from  the  Hebrew.  Vet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  i» 
more  reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  here  corrupted,  than  in  almost  an) 
other  place  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  lUb 
dolph.    On  the  Quotations,  p.  44. 

^  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuaenit,  only  putting  'O  Oox  instead  of  Kiftn*  '^\ 
differ  from  the  Hebrew,  with  whi<£  the  Vulgate  agrees,  Utuitt  Ulusores^ht  vui 
scorn  the  scomers.  The  Arabic  version  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  —  resutet  »- 
verbis^  he  will  resist  the  proud.  The  Syriac  version  renders  it  desiruet  trru^rts^ 
he  will  destroy  the  scomers  ;  and  the  ChaJdee  parapbraie— tUaMrr#  pr&ptHf^' 
he  will  drive  away  the  scomers.  It  is  not  easy  to  accoont  for  this  ditference ;  oor » 
'  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it :  the  sense  is  much  the  same,  as  the  wromi  and  tlM 
seorners  ate  equivalent  expressions  in  scripture  language.    Ih.  Randolph,  p.  46 
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igficfl^.     To  i$  ji|fMt  Tw  G0«i  4fuiir 
^»€ya  6i(fw  oiuvflu 

AM  flesh  is  grass;  and  all  the 
rioiy  of  man  as  a  ft>wer  of  grass. 
The  grass  is  withered^  and  the 
flower  fallen ;  but  the  word  of  our 
God  endureth  for  ever. 

4a»  Isa»  xxviii.  16. 

IJw,  eyu  s^oXXcj  sis  ra  dsfAsXia 
Etut  Xi^ov  voXursXt),  sxXsxvov,  ax^ 

fieholdy  I  lay  for  the  fbundntion 
of  Sion,  a  stone  of  inestimable 
worth,  a  chosen  ]Nreciou8  oorner- 
stone  ibr  the  fi^undations  of  it :  and 
he  who  believeth  shall  not  be 
asliaiBed. 

4&  Isa.  liii.  9. 

Avofuav  (MIX  6tfofT|(r8v,  ovSe  JoXov  ffv 
ru  (ftofiari  avrov. 

He  eommitted  no  iniquity,  nor 
practised  guile  with  his  mouth. 

47.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

Tflw  it  ^6ov  ounu  ou  jM  9o€«)^£, 
cjos  f&i}  tagBC)(6i[rs,      Ku|iov   aurov 

Be  not  ye  terrified  with  the  fear 
of  him,  nor  dismayed.  Hallow  the 
Lord  himself. 


auTw  t^nc&fB'  To  Sb  l^fUkOL  KopfAf 
fAevsi  itg  rov  atcjvec. 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  man,  as  the  flower  of  grade. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away :  but  the  word^ 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

1  Pet.  ii.  16.  (and  see  Rom.  ix.  33.) 

I^ou,  TiBriiu  Ev  Zittw  Xi^ov  ax|Q^ca- 
viaiov,  sxXmrov,  svrifAov*  xai  b  «'itfT8uuv 
s^r*  auru  ou  fM|  xa«'aj(fp(uWh). 

Behold  I  lay  in.  Sion  a  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, elect,  precious;  and  he 
that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
confounded. 


1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

'Os    ofAttfriav  oux   wwntfev^    ou^ 
6uf 6^  JoXo(  ev  rw  (TrofMin  autqu* 

Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth. 

1  Pet.  iii  14,  15. 

Tov  6e  9o§ov  avrcjv  i^n  fodg^rr, 
(lafis  raga-xfinf^,     Ku|fov  &i  rov  ^e«v 

And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror, 
neither  be  troubled,  but  sanctify  the 
Lord  Grod  in  your  hearts. 


in.  QuotaiioTu  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  Sease,  hU  Aor  tn 

Words, 

grees  in  seDse,  but 
not  in  words  with 


i-         Jer.  xzxL  15. 

^tjni  sv  TofMi  ipcoutf^  d^ou,  xou 
*^^«i»4FMVy  iceo  o^vjiMu.  *Pax«}X  avo- 
'^^'viofACvii  oux  1)^X6  fi'autfatftfm  8iri  roi^ 
^'^  ^5  ourijc,  woux  SKfiv. 

^Tbere  was  heard  at  Rama,  a 
^^  iind  of  lamentation,  and  weeping 
l^^^^d  wailing :  Rachel,  weeping  for 
'^^"^r  children,  refused  to  be  comfort- 
'^^f  because  they  are  not. 


Matt  ii.  18. 

xXctudfio;,  xoj  odujfAoc  iroXu(,  'Pax^tX 
exXaiov^a  ra  rsxva  avrif}^,  xfti  oux 
■fl^sXe  «'a^Xt)4i}y0U)  bri  oux  fitfi. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mourning,  Rachel,  weeping/or  her 
children,  and  would  not  l>e  com- 
forted, because  they  are  not. 


-^  Both  this  quotalMUi  and  the  Septuagint  give  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew ;  but 
iK^  word  «viw  (tAetr),  which  is  used  by  St.  Peter,  seemo  to  give  the  senae  better 
lii^a  the  uDguUr  avrw  (Am)  of  the  Septuaf^int.  The  original  Hebrew  (which  is 
Jr"    HOTAB  Snhaoth.  Lord  of  Hosts),  will  admit  of  either.      (Scott.) 
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l8a.3El.3.*^ 


flgTMelnseBW  but 
not  in  wordf,  with 


fUHTocs  ^y  Uw  Kv^fou,  ii4ttas  iroisiVe 

^otvra  ra  (twikia  &£  sUsitn^  xai  ^  rgor 

Ku^ou,  xeu  o^STou  nfStstoL  tfa^  ro  (Tcih- 
Tijjfov  Tou  ©Sou. 

A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, Prepare  the  way  of  tlie 
Lord ;  make  straight  the  roads  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
filled  up  ;  and  every  mountain  and 
hill  be  levelled.  And  all  the  crook- 
ed/»toeM  shall  be  made  a  straight 
rooa,  and  the  rough  tony  smooth 
plains.  And  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord 
will  appear ;  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  God. 

a  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 

Avoi Jw  sv  *afa§oXaig  ro  fl'-rofia  j*ou, 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  para- 
bles; I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of 
old. 


4«  Deut.  vi.  5. 

Wt^  4^  ^uxvoiof  (Tou,  xai  sf  oXit(  r»}( 

4/UX*IC  (fOU,    XOI  eg    iX?Ig  T1JS  ^UVOjULgWC 

(fou. 
Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 


Matt.  iii.  3.  Matk  L  iiL 
Luke  iiL  4—^ 

4>uvf}  fiiM/ns  sv  fi)  SfilK^   ^Erot- 

rag  rp^wg  aurou.  Ila^a  fo^ 
irX9]^^£<rai,  xai  «av  o{o(  xoi  ^Mi 
rairsivca^srar  xai  stfroi  ra  (tiahi 
UC  su^Biavy  XOI  ai  rgecxjMi  a(  cte 
Xsio^.     Kai   o^erm  ca^a  tfa^  n 

The  voice  of  one  ciying  in  tbe 
wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
tbe  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
Every  valley  shall  be  fiDed,  and 
every  mountain  and  hiB  ^aH  bf 
brought  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shaO 
be  made  stndght,  and  tbe  rouffa 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth;  aod 
all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
eod. 


Matt.  ziii.  35. 

XOfffMU. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  psnUeB; 
I  will  utter  things  which  have  been 
kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

Matt.  xzii.  37.  Mark  zii.  ^ 
Luke  x«  27. 

Ayain^siQ  Kujiov  tow  9««  tfou  oX>j 
n)  xttf dia  (fOU,    xai  sv  oXq  o|  4^X^ 

(f  OU,  xai  6V  oXi}  71}  ^MCVMa  0'ou.* 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 


1  'Oi4»j  Xttflf.    (AI«x.) 

«  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Septuaffint  here  translates  laaS  (teseBCB),  by  ?^ 
^Mtmaf  mw  (fAy  understanding).  Bat  the  Alezaodriafi  edition  rendeiB  it  rw  c**^^ 
09V  {thy  heart).  St.  Matthew  takes  in  both,  but  pats  ^-m  {soul)  between ;  h^  a'«^ 
puts  cv  &Xc  ibr  c(  iXni  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  ;  aod  he  leaves  out  tbe  latter  elao«^ 
icith  all  thy  strength.  St.  Mark  aod  St.  Luke  agree  entmily  with  SL  Matthew,  onK 
thcv  add  the  latter  clause.  (Dr.  Randolph.)  The  variatioo  from  the  Septoaffot  u» 
Hebrew  does  not  in  tlie  least  aflect  the  meanina.  Mr.  Scott  thinks,  wiu  g^ 
probability,  that  the  Evangelists,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  S^ant,  gtve  ve 
niponing  of  this  first  and  great  commandmeot  in  the  most  empbatical  laago*^' 
without  intending  cither  implicitly  to  quote  the  Scptuagint.  or  literally  ta  trans"^^ 
the  Hebrew. 


IL  Sect  III.] 
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with  thy  whole  underatandiiig/and    with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy     soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
whole  might. 


5.  Isa.  liii.  12. 

Km  sv  Toig  avofMJS  sXo^itf^. 

And  he  was  numbered  among 
the  traBflgreesors. 

6.  Exod.  xiii.  2. 

Consecrate  to  me  every  furst  born, 
that  openeth  every  womb. 

7.  Lev.  xii.  S. 

Two  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

a  Isa.  Ny.  13. 

Kn  covrof  Toui  vkvg  (fou  StSoxrovg 

Even  thy  sons*  all  inetructea  of 
God.        ^ 

9.  Zech.iz.  9, 


agrees  in  sense,  but  ^.^^  »    , 

not  in  words,  with  Mark  zv.  28.  Luke  zxu.  37. 


iO.  Psal.  xli.  9. 

*0  8<r^icjv  agrovi  jmu   Sfa/oXuvsv 

He,  who  ate  of  my  bread,  hath 
'lAed  up  his  heel  against  me. 


And  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors. 

Luke  ii.  23. 
nav  apfev  ^lavoj^ov  iM^T^av  dyw 
rw  Ku^iu  xX^^(f£rai. 

Everv  male  that  openeth  the 
womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the 
Lord. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

A  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons. 

John  vi.  45. 

Kai  stfovrof  ^awsg  SiSaxroi  ron 
Gfiou. 

And  tliey  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God. 

John  xii.  15.     (See  Matt.  zxi.  5. 
p.  3G8.  suprcu) 

Mil  q9o€ou,  huyareg  Zujv*     i6ou,  h 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  be- 
hold thy  king  cometh,  sitting  on  an 
ass's  colt. 

John  xiii.  18. 

fi*i|f sv  s*'  s/is  T»jv  *«fvav  (tuTou. 

He  that  eateth  bread  with  me, 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me. 


1  Tliis  differs  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  and  also  ftom  the  citation 
in  Matt,  lajk,  5.  The  evangelist  either  followed  some  other  translation,  or  chose  to 
expreaa  briefly  the  sense,  but  not  the  words  of  the  prophet.    (Dr.  Randolph.) 
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quotatiomtgrm^wUkaK^Stftuagmi       (PmLCI. 


IL        PmI.  cix.  3. 

They  fought  against  me  without 
cause. 

12.  Zech.  luL  10. 

They  will  look  to  ine  instead  of  the 
things,  concerning  which  (or  against 
which)  they  have  oontemptuously 
danced. 

13.  Psal.  lxix.25. 

/fcsvi},  xai  sv  rois  tf^i)v<ij|Muriv  ocurGJV  fM| 

dtf'ru  S  xaronojv. 

Let  their  t«at  (or  habitation)  be 
desolate,  and  in  their  dwellings  no 
inhabitant. 

14.  Deut.  xviii.  15. 19. 

exstvoc  net  ru  ovoftart  fMu,  8^  e9e&xi|<ru 
s|  aurou. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
for  thee,  from  among  thy  brethren, 
a  prophet  like  unto  me;  to  him 
shttit  ye  hearken.  -^  And  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  to  what  that  pro^ 
^het  shall  speak  in  my  name,  1  will 
execute  vengeance  on  him. 


They  hated  iiie  without  a 


John  six*  37. 

They  shall  look  on  him 
they  pierced. 


Acts  i.  20. 
revi)df|rw  4  wovXi;  aurw  spif^ 

Let  his  habitation  be  desolate, 
and  let  no  man  dweU  tfaereiiL 


Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

ffA6*  aurou  aowi^sd^  xaca  ^wrra  ICm. 
av^XaXiHfn   ^(oc    uf&oc.     htnt   &, 

^rjnqnirou  sxstmjj  £|oXt&{fudi|tfi<nu  ix 
rou  Xoou.^ 

A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me :  him  shall 
ye  hear  in  all  tilings  whatsoever  be 
shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  every  soul  which 
will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall 
be  destroyed  from  among  the  peo- 
ple^  __ 


1  This  quoUtioD  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebiew,  exoe^ 
that  what  the  former  renders  cmXi^Hrfav  (fought  againMt)^  is  by  the  evangelist  rea- 
dered  c/umfaav  {they  hated).  Or  possibly  the  paaaage  inteaded  to  be  eited  laaj  be 
Psal.  xxxiv.  (xxxv.  of  English  Bible)  19.  where  the  Psahnist  speaks  of  theaa  who 
were  his  enemies  wrongfully  :  —  fMmnms  lu  An^cov,  —  who  hUe  wu  wUhemi  emut. 
(Randolph,  Scett.) 

3  This  quotation  cannot  be  made  from  the  Septuagint,  which  ie  iminCeHigiUe.  It 
is  oh  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  the  evangeliat  subadtutea  tbe 
first  for  the  third  person. 

3  This  agrees  in  senae^  although  not  in  words,,  with  the  Septuagint.  which  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  aMWtle  apnto  to 
a  particular  person,  what  was  spoken  by  David  of  bis  enemies  in  ttie  plaral.  (Dt- 
Randolph. 

4  This  expresses  the  sense  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septaagitt,  but  aol  tbe 
words ;  it  may  possibly  be  taken  fiom  some  other  translation  or  Msspbrasa.  (P^ 
Randolph.)    "  "^  "  "^  "^ 


II3ectU0 


In  Mfue,  hfU  not  in  nfbrds. 


4*7 


15.      Gea.ZF.13,  14. 

Jlo^xoy  etfrou  ro  (fieegiut  (fou  fiv  ^t] 

Kvrouf,  f«rj(»o<^Nx  £n}.      To  Ss  fi3vo( 
u  lav  JouXfiu(fou<fi,  xfivb)  e^w*  f&sra  ds 

Tby  seed  shall  sojoarn  in  a  land 
not  their  own.  And  they  shall  be 
enslaved  and  afflicted,  and  humbled, 
four  hundred  years.  But  the  nation 
wiiich  they  shall  serve  I  will  judge ; 
ud  after  that  they  shall  come  out 
hither  with  much  wealth. 


i&  ha.  ixvi.  1,2. 

Mfiy  ^fwog,  KM  ii    yn   O^roflToiiov  f wv 

^  f wc  r«f 0^  Ti\s  xara4rau(f8us  fU)u  ; 
na»Ta  yaj  raura  fi^owjtfw  ^  x**?  f*®**- 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  my 
Ibotsiool.  What  sort  of  an  house 
will  ye  build  me  ?  And  of  what  sort 
»haQ  be  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For 
^U  these  things  my  hand  hath  made. 

17.        Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

f xr^tifv  ^ouij  njv  «'£4rrcijxuiav,  xai  avo»- 

<ar£tfxafAfb6ya    auv-iis    ava(frt}(foj,    xoi 

T^voiaw^  *0«'(ij(  ex^ijni^wtfiv  ol  xa- 
^oXaMTM  TAjv  ffvB^fucuv,  xoi  ^ravra  ra 
ibn^  £9*  ou(  erixsxXnroo  ro  «vofMx  fMu 
fr'  ayfoug,  Xsya  Ku{i«5  5  *6i«v  iravra 


agrees  in  fleftse^  but 
not  in  words,  with 


Aets  vii.  6,  7. 
*Orf  S(frou  to  tfitefiuc  aurou  vctjoixov 
fv  ^9]  aXXoT|ia,  xai  6ouXGj(fou(fiv  aure, 
xai  xaX6j(fou0'iy  srij  rsr^oxAifia.  Kai 
ro  6^og,  &)  6av  ^ouX£u(fU(fi,  x|iv(ij  e^oj, 
o^rsv  i  Oso^*  xof  lura  TUMta  egsXcu* 
<^ovrai,  XOI  Xarg sutfoutfi  |xoi  sv  rcj  rorw 

That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in 
a  strange  land,  and  that  they  should 
bring  £hem  into  bondage,  and  en- 
treat them  evil  fbur  hundred  years. 
And  the  nation,  to  whom  they  shall 
be  in  bondage,  will  I  judge,  said 
God :  and  after  that  shall  they  come 
forth,  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 


Actfl  vii.  49, 5a 

«'0^»0V  tUV  ^oicjV  fMU*  fl'OlOV    MXOV    01X0- 

jofi.^M'fi  fMi;  Xfiysi  ICu;io('  V)  rig 
Tovog  rnc  xoerairon^iwS  |Mu  ;  Ou^i  ^ 
)(Si;  fAou  eff'on)(f 8  raura  irawa ; 

Heaven  if  my  throne,  and  earth 
IS  my  footstool :  what  house  will  ye 
build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  :  or  what 
iff  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not 
tny  hand  made  all  these  things  ? 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 
Msra  Ta\ira  avatfr^s^/u,  xai  avoixo*- 
Soi»ti/\(fu  rrfif  ifxryi(v  Aa€i^  tijv  «flrTflj- . 
xuiocv^  XOI  ra  xaretfxafAjiiiSva  aufn; 
avojxo^opbtjtfci},  xai  avoj^ojcffri  auniv* 
*04ru(  av  6x2^t]rY)(^&j(riv  dl  xaraXoivoi 
rcinf  av^fCtWCiiv  rov  Kujiov,  xai  «'avta  ra 
£^1]  S9*  odg  firixfixXi^Tai  co  ovofMt  fAou 
«r'  auTovf ,  Xsysi  Kv;io$  o  *oi«v  roma 


^  This  paeeage  it  not  a  direct  quotation,  either  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septna- 
^mt.  Stephen's  design  wav,  to  give  a  short  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
''hiidrea  of  Israel ;  and  in  doing  thid  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  words  of 
Moses,  bat  abridges  his  history,  and  sometimes  adds  a  clause  by  way  of  explaaation. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 

^  This  (pioCatkMi,  ia  general,,  secUis  to  be  taken  from  the  Septn&giat,  but  with 
«vertl  verbal  variitioaak  The  passage,  however,  varies  moi>s  materially  from  the 
Hebrew,  espedyiy  in  the  elanse,.  Thai  tke  residiu  of  men  may  acek  afUr  the  Lord  ; 
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418  Qfi^^iUUm  treeing  vntk  the  SqfiuagisU       (Panl.  Ck. 


In  that  dij  I  will  raise  up  the 
tabernacle  of  David,  which  hath 
fallen ;  I  will  rebuild  those  parts  of 
it  which  have  fallen  to  decay,  and 
repair  what  have  been  demolished. 
I  will  indeed  rebuild  it  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  that  the  rest  of  man- 
loud  may  seek  [the  Lord],  even  aH 
the  nations  who  are  called  by  my 
name,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doth  all 
these  things. 


After  this  I  wiD  retura  and  Iwiid 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which 
is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build  up 
again  the  rwns  thereof,  and  I  wiil 
set  it  up :  that  the  reaidue  of  men 
might  seek  after  the  Lord,  asd  all 
the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  oame 
is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeih 
all  these  things. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
18.        Isa.  lix.  7,  8*  no'»  words,  with  Rom.  iii.  15—17. 

01  6s  *o^5g  aurww  m  covkijiov  0|6tf  ot  «o5s6  owu»  $xxf«  ajfji 
^^outfi,  Toxwoi  sxxSM  a!fu»  —  2w-  Iwrgimui  wwTaXowujio  sv  «<  '^^ 
T^jfjtfMt  xai  raXaiflrwf la  ev  tous  oSot^  anrw  Kai  oJov  Stpt^s  wx.  eyvwtfav. 
auTwv.      Kai  q6ov  sieving  oux  oi^atfi.  Their  feet«re  swift  to  abed  blood. 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  they  are     I>estruction  and  misery  a«  in  thetf 
swift  to  shed  blood.  -  Destruction     ^ays ;  and  the  way  of  peace  ihey 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and     *'*v®  °®*  known, 
the  way  of  peace  they  do  not  know. 


Rom.  ix.  9. 

Kara  tov   xai^ov  t«ucw  sXiatfofAfii, 


19.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

E^ravatfr^sqxjv  l^ftj  «'fo(  <f8  xava 
TOV  xai^ov  Tourov  6is  6|ag,  xai  l|si  uiov     ww  Wrai  nj  ^ag^  mg.^ 
la^^a  ^  yi^vi)  tfou.  At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sara 

I  will  return  to  thee  about  this    »^^^  ^^^^  »  ^on. 
time  twelvemonth ;  and  Sarah,  thy 
wife,  shall  have  a  son. 


20. 


Hos.  ii.  23. 


xai  s^Gj  ru  ou  Xou  |Jbou,  Aaog  fMu  e^  tfu. 

And  I  will  love  her  who  was  not 
beloved;  and  to  them  who  were 
not  my  people  I  will  say,  Thou  art 
my  people. 


Rom.  ix.  25. 

KaX£(f<i)  TOV  ou  Xaov  fMU,Xaov  .uc.' 
xai  nf»  oux  yryatn^isvtfiiy  ijya*ni*f»^' 

I  will  call  ihtm  my  people,  vlii^h 
were  not  my  people ;  and  her  be- 
loved which  was  not  beloved. 


which,  in  the  authorised  English  version  from  the  Hebrew,  is  rendered,  That  tkiij 
may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edem.  The  Septuagint  translators  evidently  read  rr* 
(viDRosHu),  not  wn>>  (yiboshu),  and  onu  (Aoait),  not  ur»  (ed«ii)  ;  and  the  quou- 
tion  of  it  b}f  the  apostle  or  the  evangelical  historian,  according  to  that  reading,  giv«s 
great  sanction  to  it.    (Scott.) 

1  St.  Paul  here  seems  to  have  made  use  of  some  other  translation,  difiereol  irom 
any  we  now  have ;  it  agrees  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  die  Hebi««- 
The  most  remarkable  difference  from  the  Hebrew  is,  that  .th  rya  is  '^"^^ 
itara  r«v  Mtfov  rovtcv.  Thev  seem  to  have  read  it  mn  as  the  same  thing  is  «tpreffl*J 
Gen.  xvii.  21.  The  Samantan  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  VdJgate,  SyTi»<^,  ww 
Arabic  versions  agree  with  the  Septuagint.  However  the  sense  of  the  propli*(Ti 
both  ways,  is  mudi  the  same,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  time  ofhf^t  ^'^ 
the  return  of  time  next  year.    (Dx.  Randolph  on  the  QaotationBy  p.  3&) 


IX  Sect  m] 


JmensBy  but  iwt  in  wards. 


419 


21.      Isa.  z*  22, 23. 

Koi  Sov  ysffifrou  o  Xmo;  l<fgav\k  cbg 
^  aja4Mg  nis  ^oXocfifii;,  ro  xaraXsifi>- 

xoi  dVvrs^cjv  sv  ^ixoMXfuiKk)*  oti  Xo^ov 

oaMfMVii  iXi}. 

Though  the  people  of  Israel  be 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant 
of  them  shall  be  saved.  He  is  clos- 
ing an  account,  and  making  a  de- 
ductkm  with  saving^  goodness.  Be- 
cause with  the  whole  land  the  Lord 
will  make  a  reckoning  from  which 
a  deduction  hath  been  inade. 


agrees  in  tenae,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 
£av  in  h  o^r^fAo^  rm  uiuv,  liffar/K 

X£i|Xfjka  tfw&titfscou'     Aorov  yag   tfuv- 
rsXcov  Kou  <fuvTS|Xv<«}v  ev  oixouo(fvvif\*  on 

X07OV  0'uvr64'fl.Y}(XEVOV  ^Ot7\ff€t  Ku|fo(  s^t 

Though  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved :  for 
he  wiU  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it 
short  in  righteousness:  because  a 
short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon 
the  earth. 


22.  .     I  Kings  xix.  14. 

Ta  Wieurni^a  ifw  xa^siXov,  xfiu 
^^  ^gi(p^obQ  <fou  a/xexTStvan  ev  ^of«^ 
^tua*  xoi  iHToXgXsifftfMU  syu  /Jkovcjcaro^, 
^  ^i|rou(fi  rY}v   4^ux^v   fMu   Xa§6iv 

They  have  demolished  th^  altars, 
and  alaln  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword;  and  I   only  am  left,   and     my  liib. 
tbej  seek  my  life  to  take  it. 


Rom.  xi.  3.     «. 

Kv^e,  Touc  ^r^o^vKo;  ^ou  a'rexrsivav, 
XBU  ra  ^^toufm^gM  <fou  xo/rsd'xa^/ocv* 
Jdiyu    uirsXsKp^v   ftovo^,  xai  ^i]rou(fi 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  pro- 
phets, and  digged  down  thine  altars ; 
and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek 


23.   Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa. 
vi.  9.  Ezek.  xii-  2.) 

'On  rwoTixai  ufjux^  Ku^io^  ^vsujAari 

\t^s,s  ewrwv. 

For  the  Lord  hath  drenched  you 
with  the  spirit  of  stupefaction,  and 
wiii  close  up  tlie  eyes  of  tliem. 


Rom.  xL  8. 
E^oMSv  eturoi^  h  &so6  ^rvsufMC  xortt*. 
w{s6j(,  o9da>4MU£  rou  fJM]  /SXs'Teiv,  xai 
u<ra  Tou  fi>iq  axovsiv. 

God  hath  given  them  the  spirit 
of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should 
not  sec,  and  ears  that  they  should 
not  hear. 


24. 


laa.  xlv.  23. 


KttT"    "gjWtUTOtJ 

Xswfsrcu   SK     TOU 


ofi^vuu,    SI 


fAOU      61- 


Rom 

SfMI      XOfJr^El 


xiv.  11. 


flTttV      yOVU,       XOH 


ira- 


*  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  Soptaagint,  and  still  more  nearly  with  the  Arabic 
▼erwon.  Thoy  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  ilebrew,  but  the  general  aonae 
is  the  same!  the  prophet  foretels  a  great  destruction  of  tho  children  oflsrael,  bst  not 
a  total  one :  a  remnant  shall  return  and  be  saved.  The  apostle  very  aptly  applies 
tha  to  the  times  of  tho  Gospel,  when  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  v^ere 
saved,  and  a  signal  destruction  came  upon  the  rest :  it  is  observable  the  expressions 
Weialaaiah  are  the  same  as  wo  find  Dan.  ix.  where  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  foretold.     (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.).  . 

*  This  agrees  in  meaning  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew  j  but  it 
h  not  ai|uotiittoo  from  the  former,  nor  a,R  e.\act  translaiioa  from  the  latter.  (Scott.) 


430 


QuofaltQiM  qgre^^  ttnth  Ae  SefiuaguU       [Ptrrl  Q. 


(fovrou*  In  CfMi  XttfA^^i  v'av  ^ovu,  luu 

Bv  myself  I  swear  (righteoumess 
abaO  proceed  from  my  mouth ;  my 
words  shall  not  be  reversed),  that 
to  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear  with  re- 
spect to  God. 


As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,,  end  ererr 
tongue  shall  confisss  toCrod. 


r^  »  .        •«  agrees  in  ieiise,  but  ,  ^       .,     ,^ 

m.  Job  V.  13.  not  in  words,  with  1  Cor.  ui.  19. 

*0  xoreiXajUL^avGjy  0*0900^  fiv  r>}  9^         *0   SfeUfffofUwiQ   rwg  tf«^  &  tl 

Who  entangleth  the  wise  in  their        He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
wisdom.  craftiness. 


26.     *     laa.  lii.  11, 12. 

Ato^nrrtf  av'offnirs,  ({sX^ocs  txs^ 

sx   ^(Tov  aunj^,   <ii|)o{uf  difrs  — -  xni  h 

Depart,  depart ;  come  out  thence, 
and  touch  no  polluted  thing.  Come 
out  of  the  midst  of  her,  be  clean. 
And  the  God  of  Israel  will  bring  up 
your  rear. 


2  Cor.  vi.  IX 

Whevefbre,  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  tbi 
Lord :  and  touch  not  the  ondeao 
thing,  and  I  will  receive  yoo. 


27.   Deut.  xzvif.  27.  (26.  of  £ng. 
^sh  version.) 

Eirixarafoeiro^  •roc  Wf^gb^ras  ^S  oux 
Bm»£99$  cv  4ratff  rotg  Xo^oi^  rw  vofMu 
vot^rou  neonitfeu  avrou(. 

Ciirsed  be  every  man  who  will  not 
persevere  in  all  the  words  of  this 
law  to  do  them. 


Gal. 


ui. 


10. 


rou  vofubdv,  rou  iroii}<rflu  wira? 

Cursed  is  every  one,  that  roc 
tinueth  not  in  all  things,  wbicii  v^ 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to 
do  them. 


1  This  does  not  eiaetly  agree  Mtker  with  tbe  Septoagint  or  with  the  Hehwr 
Instead  of  Kor*  c^aviw  •^owm,  —  Sy  f^ys^  /«e««r, — the  apostle  givet  us  tn  equiva- 
lent expresaion  often  used  in  Scripture,  Z«  <yw,  —  jff  /Ztre.  The  rest  of  tbe  citaiiou 
agrees  exactly  with  the  AlezaBdnae  co|»y  of  the  Septuagint,  which  tnunblca  jxr 
by  f^ofioAoyccrai,  tkaU  confess.  The  Vatican  translates  it  more  literal! j,  —  «ftt7- 
shiU  swear  ;  but  both  of  them  agree  in  joining  mma,  in  the  following  vewe,  witb 
npSin  this,  leaving  out  iMaadiV, — and  to  this  the  Arabic  version  agrees.  (Dr 
Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p-  38.) 

S  The  general  sense  of  the  prophet  cited  is  given  in  this  passage  ;but  it  is  aeitb'''' 
made  from  the  Septuaginti  nor  is  it  a  tranalation  of  the  Hebrew,  which  see  in  p  ^TJ 
smra.  The  Septuagint  is,  verhaUy^  much  more  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

3  Both  the  apostJe's  Quotation  and  the  Septuagiot  version  give  the^rand  mM0J«5 
of  the  Hebrew ;  but  neither  of  them  is  a  literal  translation ;  and  it  is  erioeBt  tttf 
tbe  apoaUe  did  nol  studiously  ^upte  the  Septusgint.    (Scott.) 


IX.  Sect.  Q.] 


In  seniej  but  not  in  wards. 


4^1 


28.       Dent.  X3d.  23. 

{LSvflig  »n  guXov. 

Every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a 
tree  [gibbet],  is  accursed  of  God. 


«greo8  in  leose,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


Gal.  iii.  13. 

|uXou.^ 

Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangetfa 
on  a  tree. 


29.       Jer.  mi.  31—^. 

ftiik,  MSI  Tu  0iX6j  louda  ^ia^ifxi)v 
»»vi|v*    ov    Kwra    ri}v   Jia^ii]n}v    ^ 

^{ft  SfTiXafofACvou  (Ubou  r^ig  ')^i^ 
nruv,  sfoyft^siv  ourou^  sx  yr^^  Ai- 
)ru«no*    ^1  emroi  oux  SMfUivftv  sv  nj 

^t^  &iHf6J  vo|Aou^  [W)  fii(  rnv  ^lavoMXv 

atfre^f  xbu  8(fofAou  ouroi;  si(  Oeov,  xai 
ovTM  Kf ovrai  fMi  fif(  Xaov.  Koi  ou  jubij 
^i^sfbiiriv  IxoMfro^  rov  fl'oXiniv  aurou 

Pvu^  rov  Kujiov-  kf  fl'avrSf  fii^i}tfoutf i 
jiA£,  mro  fMx^ou  nuvciiv  Ici^  /ju^aXou  civ- 
ruv  ori  iXswc  «(fofAai  roig  otidixiou^ 
4;Tuvy  wi'  turn  u^Mgnwt  oiurwt  ou  fAv} 


Heb.  viii.  8—12. 

xeu  (^JvrsXstf(lll  em  rov  outov  Idgarik 
xat  s^i  rw  oMov  Ioi;^a  dia^xi}v  xajvijv' 
ou  xara  tijv  ^ictdtjjpiv  xaivtjv  ou  xara 
Tijv  ^iad»)xiiv  ^  fiirowjtfct  roif  ifa- 
r^(fiv  auTAJv,   £v  ^^  64riXa§ofJi£vou 

roue  fix  y^ij  AiywrTou"  Wi  ouroi  oux 
svc^ivav  cv  CI)  diadt)xi}  jxou,  x(i^6t) 
'>]fjk£X9)(f<i(  avTwv,  Xcyei  Ku^ioj*  *0t* 
auri)  ^  ^ladtix)],  V  ^la^C^ofMxi  ru)  oixw 
Itf^tlX  fAsra  ras  ^gots  sxswaSy  'ksyit 
Kufior  ^i^S  vofMue  fMu  ffi(  n)v  ^lot- 
voiov  WfTuv^  xiti  s«(  xa^Jio;  avrw 
eifvyga'\fU  mtfwg*  xou  ((fofjuiu  auroig 
Ei^  @Eov,  xai  aurof  stfovrai  fioi  ei;  Xaov* 
Kai  ou  juii)  Jfda|u(riv  lxa(fro$  rov  ^rX)}- 
(fiov  auroU|  xai  Ixatfro^  rov  aSsX^cv 
aurou,  XEycjv,  Fvudi  rov  Kujiov  ori 
iravrsf  6(J«)(fou(fi  (is^  onro  f/ux^  ou^cjv 
Icoc  jM^aXou  aurwv'  ori  iXscj;  fftfojxai 
Tcug  a^ixiai^  aurciv,  xou  rwv  a^grtm 
aurojv,  xai  rojv  avofMwv  aurojv  ou  fAi) 
fAvijtfdoj  sri.*  • 


1  Neither  the  apostle  nor  the  Septuagint  sivos  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
Tbe  word  «ad  every  atUy  is  inserted,  which  has  no  corresponding  word  in  the  He- 
^r«w;  and  the  words  vto  e<«vi  of  God,  of  the  Septuagint,  are  omitted.  (Scott.) 
Br.  Randolph  thinks  that  they  are  probably  a  corruption  of  tliti  text. 

*  This  long  quotation  is  in  general  made  from  the  Septuagint,  though  with  several 
Verbal  diflferences,  which  will  be  easily  observed  on  collation,  but  which  do  not 
^flect  tbe  meaning,  tboufh  they  seem  to  imply,  that  the  apostle  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  Septoagint.    It  is,  however,  manifest  that  he  had  that  translation  in  his 
thoughts,  because  he  exactly  quotes  it,  where  it  differs  most  materially  from  the 
Uebrew.    Tbe  Septuagint  is,  almost  throughout  this  passage,  a  close  version  of  Ihn 
Hebrew ;  but,  instead  of  the  clause,  which  in  our  authorised  English  translation  is 
nndered  —  altluntgk  I  was  «  husband  to  themy  the  Septuaffint  reads,  Mt  eyw  nfitXfjvm 
*»Tw,  therefore  I  took  no  care  of  them;  which  lection  is  followed  by  the  apostle. 
Aether  the  Hebrew  was  then  read  differently,  as  Dr.  BLandolph  and  other  learned 
n>eo  suppose,  or  whether  the  apostle  did  not  think  the  difference  so  material  as  to 
lotorrapt  his  argument  on  account  of  it,  others  must  determine.    Another  variation 
")  thai  the  Hebrew  has  the  preterite  in  one  place,  where  the  Septuagint  has  the 
^ure,  4i^c  ktvuf  I  wiU  put,  4^.    But  the  Hebrew  should  doubtless  be  read  with 
whai  Uie  grammariana  term  the  eonversive  van.  and  be  understood  in  a  future  ewM^. 
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Belu>ld,  the  days  are  coming, 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant 
which  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
the  day  when  I  took  them  hy  the 
hand  |o  bring  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Because  they  did  not  abide  by  this 
covenant  of  mine,  therefore  I  took 
no  care  of  them,  saith  the  Lord. 
For,  this  is  my  covenant  which  I 
will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel : 
after  those  davs,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  adapt  my  laws  to  their  under- 
standings, and  write  them  on  their 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people  ;  and  they 
shall  no  more  teach  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  bro- 
ther, saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for 
all  will  know  me  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least  of  them  ;  for  I  will  be 
merciful  to  their  iniquities,  and  no 
more  remember  their  sins. 


Behoki,  the  days  come,  saith  the- 
Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah:  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
when  1  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 
because  they  continued  not  in  raj 
covenant,  and  I  reranded  them  not, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the 
covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
sahh  the  Lord.  I  will  ptn  my  laws 
in  tlieir  mind,  and  write  them  in 
their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them 
a  God,  and  they  shall  be  tg  me  a 
4»eople:  And  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  tbe 
Lord :  for  all  shall  know  ine  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness, and  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities will  1  remember  no  more. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
not  in  words,  witli 


30.  Exod.  xxiv.  8. 

Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you. 

31.  Hagg.  ii.  6. 

XttI  TIJV  yi]V. 

Yet  once  more,  I  will  shake  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. 

39.  Psal.  ii.  9. 

Iloifjiavfi;  aurouf  sv  |a§^u  (fiSyi^ar 
US  (fxevog  xs^cmsug  (fuvrp^sig  ourov^. 

Thou  Shalt  rule  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron  :  thou  shalt  break  them  to 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


Heb.  ix.  20. 

Touro  ro  alp«  nj^  dux^ipnsty  i%  sifr- 

This  is  the  blood  of  the  tesU- 
ment,  which  God  hath  enjoined 
unto  you. 

Heb.  xiL  9a 

aXXa  xtti  rov  ou^ovov.^ 

Tet  once  more  I  shake,  not  tbe 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven. 

Rev.  ii.  27. 

Km  v'oipavei  ouroug  ev  ^a§^<ri^^' 

And  he  shall  rule  with  a  rod  of 
iron :  as  a  potter's  vessel,  shall  tliey 
be  broken  to  shivers. 


aa  tbe  context  requires  (which  both  before  and  after  speaks  of  a  new  and  future 
covenant) ;  as  it  is  also  rendered  in  all  the  antient  versions,  and  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  ;  and  as  twenty  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripu  collated  by  Dr.  Keonicott 
read  it.    See  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  66.    (Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 

1  The  apostle  seems  purposely  to  have  varied  from  the  Septuagint,  in  order  to 
render  the  quotation  more  empbatical  and  suited  to  hia  purpose.  The  Septua|riBt 
well  translates  the  Hebrew,  omitting  the  words  rendered  in  our  version,  IttstiUtti^ 
Kkile.    (Scott.) 

*  This  i8  nearly  a  quotation  of  the  Septuagint  (which  exactly  translates  ths  He- 
brew),  tbe  person  only  being  altered  from  the  second  to  the  third.  —  <Ur.  Randolpb. 
Scott.) 
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IV.  (^iationi  d^Uhntigfrom  Mfi  Sa}iuaginti  brsU  agreeing  exactly^ 
or  nearly^  vnth  the  Hebrew. 

There  are  several  instances  of  an  evidently  inteniioTud  renuncia- 
don  of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
original :  these  instances  occur  when  the  Septuagint  so  materially 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  as  to  render  the  passage  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  sacred  writer  produced  the  quotation,  or 
where  it  is  palpably  erroneous.  The  number  of  these  departures 
irom  the  Septuagint  is  eleven ;  viz. 

1*  Hos.  xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15. 

E{  AjjOMn'ou  /yisrsxaXstfa  ra  TSxva         Eg  Aiyuvrou  fixoXstfot  vov  uJov  ^\,. 

Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
I  called  bid  children  out  of  Egypt,     son. 


WTM, 


^  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

See  the  passag-e,  No.  9.  p.  353. 

^  Isa.  iiii.  4. 

Tliifl  man  beareth  away  our  sins, 
«m1  for  U8  he  is  in  sorrow. 

^  Zech  ix.  9. 

^an;  'If^aXfHUb'  t^,  o  BatfiXeus 

tfou  ffxcrai  ^M  JacfiMo;  xai  tf6)^6Jv,  au- 

Rejoice  exceedingly,  O  daughter 
of  Sion;  make  proclamation,  O 
slaughter  of  Jerusalem.  Behold^  thy 
kins  is  coming  to  thee ;  he  is  right- 
eoui(  and  having  salvation.  He  is 
meek,-  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  even 
a  young  colt. 

^*  Psal.  xxii.  1. 

0  Ood,  my  God,  attend  to  me ! 
*^y  hast  thou  forsaken  me .'. 


Matt.  ii.  IB. 


Matt.  viii.  17. 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses. 

Matt.  xxi.  5. 
Ei<rar8  ri\  %\3yarft   2iojv'  I^ou,  o 
BatfiXsuc  (fou   8fX^Toi  tfoi  *f aOf ,  xai 
nri€6€if)XGJ(  64n  ovov,    xoi   ^ruXov  ulov 

Tell  ve  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Be- 
hold thy  king  cometh  unto  thee, 
meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
(more  comcUyf  even)  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass. 


Matt,  xxrii.  46. 

HXi,  HXi,  "kcqua  tfa€ax^ttvi  ;  rou<r' 
sefri,  0S8  ikQifj  Osi  fMu,  Ivan  ^  eyxa* 
rsXMrt^; 

EG,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  That 
is  to  say,  My  God,  my  God,  why 
bast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 


'  1  Sea  note  1.  in  p. 


•  Mjprc 
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Isa.  lii.  7. 


ckedm 


Rom.  X.  15. 


Like  beauty  on  the  mountains,  *— 
like  the  feet  of  one  proclaiming 
peace,  like  one  proclaiming  glad 
tidingd. 

7.  1  Kings  six.  IS. 

Koi  newtiksk^ts  »  Ugtx^X  k^ra  x^ 
"ktuSaf  av6fU¥j  treevra   ^^OMcra  &   oux 

And  tfaon  shalt  leare  in  Israel  se- 
ren  thousand  men,  even  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  to 
Baal. 

8.  Job  T.  13. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  430.  No.  25. 

9.  Isa.  XXV.  a 

Mighty  death  had  swallowed  up. 

10.  Lev.  xi.  44. 

And  be  ye  holy,  because  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy. 

11.  Prov.  X.  12. 

» 

IXavro^  6s  roue  f&ii  9iXov£ixouvra( 
xaXu4rr£i  ^iXia. 

But  friendship  covereth  all  them 
who  are  not  contentious. 


ftsveuv  ei^v}Viiv,  rw  fufl^^Xi^oftfvui  nt 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  Crospel  of 
Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things ! 

Rom.  xi.  4. 

Koff^XMrov  Qiouroi  knwaexthoui 
w/6g§t£^  oWwsff  ow  iMafit\tm»  yw*  n 
BottX. 

I  hare  reserved  to  myself  seren 
thousand  men  who  have  not  boweii 
the  knee  to  fht  image  of  BaaL 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 


1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vietofy. 

1  Pet.  i.  16. 

^Ayioi  yin^ABj  irt  syu  ayttg  a|u. 
Be  ye  holy,  imr  I  am  holy. 

1  Pet.  iv.  8. 
'Ori  4   aya'tn   xaXb4^  ^Xn^ 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  miil* 
titude  of  sins. 


1  The  Septuagint  »  here  extremely  cofmptfld.  This  quotation  agreet  wi|^  tb« 
Hebrew,  only  omitting  upon  tke  wunmtaino.  (Dr.  ltaadol|ih  on  tiM  Qooistioos, 
p.  37J 

3  This  is  a  traadatioa  from  the  Hebrew,  and  widely  different  from  the  Septoa- 
gint ;  only  for  aU  nns,  the  apoatle  faaa  the  muUUude  of  sins.  The  Septnagiet, 
li^yriac,  and  Arabic  versions  differ  strangely  from  each  other.  (Dr.  Randolps,  Sconj 


I£  Sect  II.] 


And  from  tAe  MAreuK 
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V.  QjooUtihns  tMch  differ  both  firom  the  Septuagint  and  from  the 
I&reWy  md  areprwiMf  taken  from  wme  otSer  iranskuimt  or 
parafhrasty  or  vfere  io  rendered  £y  the  ioered  writers  themselvet. 

I  Micahy.2.  cited  ia  Matt.  ii.  6. 

(fDu  yog  fffsXfi/cTfvcEi  ^ou/»svo(9   tocjf 


^6^r^  SI,  sk  Tw  swat  sv  ^iXiauriv  lou- 
^\  SK^w  fMi  sfsXcvtfM'ai)  rov  sna$ 

But,  as  for  thee,  Bethlehem,  thou 
house  of  Ephratha,  art  thou  the 
least  [or,  too  liule],  to  become  one 
of  the  tfaouMudfl  of  Judah  ?  Out  of 
thee  shall  one  come  forth  to  me^  to 
be  tlie  ruler  of  IsraeL 


And  thou,  Bethlehem  In  the  land 
of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor  that  shatt 
rule  my  people  Israel. 


2.  Isa.  xl.  3--5. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  366.  No.  L 


Matt.  ill.  a 


Mark  i.  3. 
4-^ 


Lukeiii. 


^-  Isa.  ix.  1, 2. 

Xbf^  Za/3ouX6jv  4i  yn  NsiflhakHyk^ 
»u  oi  Xamtqi  oi  mv  ^nefoXiav,  xoi  at^v 
«y  lojjavou  FaXiX^oia  rwv  $^ojv.    *0 

f*«7a*  o{  xoroaouvrsff   8v   x*^{*  ^* 
Wrw,  ^b)^  Xafi4^i  £9*  ujM(^. 

With  regard  to  the  region  of  Za- 
Moo,  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  and 
the  rest  who  inhabit  the  sea  shore, 
and  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
nations;  ye  people  who  walk  in 
darkness,  behold  a  great  light !  and 
ye  who  dwell  in  a  region,  the  shade 
of  death,  on  you  a  light  shall  shine. 


Matt.  It.  15,  16. 
Fi)  Za^ouXuv,  ^oi  yvi  N^^doXsif*, 

Toih'Koutt,  rwv  s^uv,     *0  "Kams  I  xo^ 

rois  xo^iMvoif  sv  x^S^  '^^  ^''"'^  ^av»- 
^'ou  (pug  WfSTSikBv  auroi;. 

The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  bif  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles ;  the  people  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  ^reat  light :  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 


4'  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Behold  I  send  forth  my  messen- 
xer,  and  he  will  examine  the  way 
before  me. 


Matt.  zi.  10.    Mark  i*  2.  Luke 
vii.27. 

.  Wow,  6y«  cMTotfreXXw  tov  ayysKont 
fbou  m  ^pi<tbyfw  (fou  og  wfl'cuftsvoufu 
n|v  olov  tfou  8fMr^(r^6v  (fw. 

Behold  I  send  my  messenger  be- 
fore thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee. 


5.  Isa.  xlii.  1—4.  Matt.  xii.  Ift— 21. 


voL.n. 


t  See  nets  1.  in  p.  379.  ittpra. 
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JsgaTo  eturov  ^  4^X^  fMu,  cdwxa  ro 
wco/jux  fMV  £c'  eeurov,  st^iv  tmc  sSvstfiv 

Qv6s  axo\M/^n^BTat  sfw  h  ^^'vq  aufiou. 
RaXofMv  f6^Xa£rjMvov  w  (fuvrji^^i,  xcu 
Xfvov  xa^vi^offtftoy  ou  (t^^Uy  aXXa  f j( 
aXY}3sittv  £|oi^a  x^iffv— Koi  cm  cw 
ovo^ri  flturou  (^1)  8X«ioutfiv. 

Jacob  if  my  servant,  I  will  up- 
hold him ;  Israel  ti  my  choden 
one,  my  soul  hath  embraced  him. 
I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him ;  he 
will  publish  iudgment  to  the  na- 
tions, he  will  not  cry  aloud,  nor 
urge  with  veliemence,  nor  will  bis 
voice  be  heard  abroad.  A  bruised 
reed  he  wiU  not  break,  nor  will  he 
quencb  smoking  flax,  but  will  bring 
&rth  judgment  unto  truth,  -*  and  in 
his  name  shall  the  nations  trust  (or 
hope). 


|Mii'  ^ri<fu  ro  «v6Uf&a  fuu  sv*  ovnv, 
koi  xft(ti9  tm;  8^9&ft9  arayyfika.  On 
egufiij  Wida  x^oA/yoMBt,  nudi  oxoutfer  nc 
cv  Ttus  vXa/rCMUS  n|V  ^utnpi  mmu 
KoXofMv  (Tuvrsr jififuvov  w  xafta^ 
xoi  Xivov  fU9o|uyov  ou  ^£f a*  iu6  » 
sxSaXn  SiS  vixos  «^  x^Hfnr.  Kffi  ft  ru 
ovflj«aci  aurou  (^  fX«iov^i.^ 

Behold  my  servant  whom  I  bare 
chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom  ray 
soul  is  well  pleased.  I  wiD  pat  mr 
spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  show 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  ao; 
man  hear  bis  voice  in  the  8treet& 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  breaks 
and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench,  till  he  send  forth  judinment 
unto  victory.  And  in  bis  name  shall 
the  Gentiles  trust. 


6.  Zech.  ix.  9.  cited  in 

See  p.  369.  No.  8.  and  the  note 
there. 


Johnxii.  15. 


XXI. 


(and  see  Hatt. 
5.) 


7.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 

See  the  passage,  in  p.  416.  No. 


14.  and  the  note  there. 


a 


Hab.  i.  5. 


iSers  ol  xa«ra9^owcu,  xat  svijSXe- 
a^oauf^jjfrr  6wti  egyw  8y<^  sgyoL^oiktu 

€V  TMi  ^^gOUg  UfMilV,  h  OV    fAI)    trKfTSU- 

Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  view  in- 
tently, and  be  amazed  at  wonderful 
things,  and  vanish  (or  perish).  For 
in  your  days  I  am  doing  a  work, 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though 
Ane  tell  you. 


Actsiii.  22,23. 


Acts  xiii.  41. 

Iden  o2  xara^^vnirai,  xori  ^tu^' 

sgya^oitM  £v  rai(  ijiagoug  bf&6i%  s^ 

U/JklV. 

Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder 
and  perish;  fori  work  a  work  in 
your  days,  a  work  which  you  shall 
in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  n\^ 
declare  it  unto  you. 


1  This  quotation  by  no  meana  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version,  whoee  author) 
have  ohscnred  this  prophecy  by  addinc  the  words  Jacob  amd  Israel,  which  arc  noc 
in  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  probEbly  taken  from  some  old  translation  agreeing 
very  near^  with  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  words  imt  mm  u^n «« 
n^H  rnv  Kptvtv.  But  if  by  Dam  we  andersUnd  the  cause  under  trial,  then  te  /^ 
forth  his  cause  unto  truth  will  bo  to  carry  the  cause,  and  vindicate  its  truth ;  wbifli 
ajjre€s  ui  sense  with  ufiaX^Sisviicos  rv  i^ftea.  (J>r,  Randolph  on  the  ^ool»tioiia»p  2? 


a  Sect,  n.] 


And  from  ike  HArew. 
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9.  Gen.  XFiii.  10.         cited  in  Rom.  ix.  9* 

Rom.  ix.  25. 
Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 
Rom.  xi.  3. 


See  the  passage  m  p.  418.  No.  19. 

10.  Hos.  ii.23. 
See  the  passage  in  p.  418.  No.  20. 

11.  Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  419.  No.  21. 

12.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 
See  the  passage  in  p.  419.  No.  22. 

13.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

In  the  day  of  vengeance  I  will 

requite. 


14.  Isa.  Ixir.  4. 

At9  Tou  atunos  oux  ^ixou^fa/uksv,  qm6s 
•i  of^oXfiM  ijfuusv  stSw  0£oy,  irXt^v  <fou, 

wjtfiv  sX^ov. 

Never  have  we  heard,  nor  have 
our  eyes  seen  a  God,  besides  thee, 
nor  irorks  such  as  thine,  which  thou 
vrih  do  for  them  who  wait  for 
mercy. 

Id.        Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

Ahx  ^auXiffjuwv  ;^iX£<jv,  6ux.  yK<atf~ 
<f^  hr^fujg  ori  XaXfjcfoutfi  ru  Xaw  rouroj 

WW  OVX  Hf/bikflffWl  oxougiv. 

On  account  of  the  mockery  of 
thfir  lips,  liecause  they  will  speak 
fo  this  people  with  a  strange  tongue 
—  yet  they  would  not  hear. 


Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  see  Heb.  x.  30.) 

>SY6i  KujlO(. 

Vengeance  is  mine  (literally  to  me 
belongeth  veTif  eance) ;  1  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

*A  oqpdaXixog  oux  si5s^  xai  ov^  oux 
ijxoixrs,  xttr  Ml  xag6tav  wtS^u^w  oux 
av8€t|,  &  iyranuufsv  h  06og  roi^  ayarbh 
tfiv  DtWOV.^ 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  eax  heard, 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

*0«  6v  kfi^Xcjtfrfois,  xai  fiv  x^*- 
Xstffv  ks^ois,  XaXijiTd)  rw  Xau  rourta, 
xai  ou^  oiruis  a^ocxouefowai  fMu,  Xsysf 
Kupog.® 

With  men  of  other  tongues  and 
other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this 
people;  and  yet  for  aU  that  will 
they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Lord. 


I  Thia  is  a  most  dilficalt  passage :  It  does  not  agree  either  with  the  Hebrew,  or 
the  Septaagint,  or  any  other  translation  now  extant :  nor  is  it  possible  either  to 
make  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  versions,  either  with  the  Hebrew 
(which  is  given  in  No.  12.  p.  381.  supra) ,  or  with  one  another.  In  the  apostle's  cita- 
tion the  ffense  is  easy  and  consistent,  and  agreeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet.  No 
sense  can  he  made  of  the  Hebrew,  but  by  a  very  forced  construction.  Some  critics 
hare  imagined  that  the  quotation  was  taxen  from  some  apocryphal  hook :  but  it  is 
so  near  to  the  Hsbrew  here,  both  in  sense  and  words,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
be  taken  from  any  other  passage.  Nor  in  this  case  would  the  apostle  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) have  introduced  it  with  ^^  as  it  is  written.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Hfsbrew  text  has  been  here  greatly  corrupted,  and  that  the  apostle  took  his 
citation  from  some  more  correct  copy.  See  Bishop  Lowth's  Note  on  Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 
and  Or.  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  84.  87.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quo- 
tations, p.  39.) 

3  This  is  not  quoted  from  the  Septaagint,  bat  agrees  in  substance  with  the  He- 
brew ;  ezceptinz  that  it  substitutes  the  first  person  for  the  third,  and  adds  Xcyci 
Krw9«  —  saiih  the  Lord. 


4t8        ^uoUUiani  differii^/rom  the  Siptuagid,  ^r.    [Part  L  Cb* 

1&        Deut.  xxm.  87.  cited  io  G$X.  m.  10. 

See  the  paasage  in  p.  420.  No.  27. 


17.  VtaL  Ixriii.  la 


Eph.  iv.  8. 

Having  ascended  on  high,  thou  When  he  ascended  up  on  higfc. 
hast  led  captivity  captive,  and  re-  he  ted  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
ceived  gifts  in  the  manner  of  nieo.     gifts  unto  men. 


18.  Exod.  zxiv.  8. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  422.  No.  dOL 


Heb.  ix.  20. 


19. 


Deut.  XXX.  1^—14. 


Tts  ava^rfiSTou  fifMv  sig  rov  oufavov, 
xdi  Xit4^rai  ^f^iv  auTTjv ;  xai  axou<fav- 
rs(  ou^^vpf  4roit}ordjjisv ;  Ov^8  «'s;av  cvy 

Xa§i7  V<v  aurtjv,  xoi  axovtfriiv  f)|jjv 
<roi>7tftl  auniv,  xai  tfoifio'o/uifv  •  E^yvs 
(fm;  €(fri  ro  ^fia  tf^ja  €v  ro  (frof&aci 
(Tou,  xai  8v  n}  xofJia  <rov,  xoi  ev  rais 
XSjtff  (fou  v'oieiv  eniro; 

It  is  not  in  heaven  above,  that 
thon  shouldest  say,  Who  mil  as- 
cend for  us  into  heaven,  and  bring 
it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do 
it  ?  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldest  say.  Who  will  cross 
the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us, 
and  let  us  hear  it,  and  we  will  do 
h  ?  The  word  is  very  near  thee,  in 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  and  in 
thy  hand. 


Rom.  X.  5— & 
Ml]  UffrtQ  ev  ri}  xo^ia  (fou'  Tt; 
tf»o€ijfl'6raj  &s  4'ov  ou^otw;  [twt 
C(fn,  X^wfTOV  xaretyayspf.)  H,  fH 
xima€ii(f€rai  hi;  mv  afutfifvv;  (rivr* 
«fn,  X^itfTov  ex  v5xfw»  awLyaytn) 
'    '  E77W  *^«»  «  f^  ^^» 

(Tou.* 

Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Wbosball 
ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to 
bring  down  Christ /rsm  oiovs.]  Or, 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep'^ 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  af ain 
from  the  dead.) ....  The  word  u- 
nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  avi^ 
in  thy  heart. 


1  This  quotation  is  placed  here,  because  it  is  not  referable  to  either  of  the  preceo 
jng  classes.  As  the  passage  extracts  from  the  words  of  Moses  some  thoufbts  or 
expressions,  which  St.  Paul  applied  in  a  striking  manner  to  those  things  wbidi  wpn 
appropriate  to  the  Gospel,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  either  a  regular  qut- 
tauoa  of  the  Septuacint,  or  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  In  DeuL  xxx.  12— H 
Moses,  speaking  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  expresses  it^ 
easiness  by  proverbial  phrases  taken  from  the  transactions  of  God  with  tm  chiidreri 
of  larael.  Hrko  (says  he)  shall  go  up  for  us  into  heaven^  Ac.  alluding  to  tb«  dahrerr 
of  the  law  from  heaven  —  ITAo  shaU  go  over  tke  sea  for  ks,  &c  alluding  to  tin 
passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea ;  the  apostle  makes  ase  of  the  lik< 
phrases,  only  altering  the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the 
grave ;  this  is  a  most  beaatiAiI  allusion ;  and  the  latter  part,  in  which  the  main  streA 
of  the  argument  lies,  agrees  both  with  the  Septaagint  vod  the  Hebrew,  only  00'^ 
ting  a  word  or  two     (f^cott,  Dr.  Randolph  ) 
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VI*  On  a  compsrison  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  Epistles^  which  were  addressed 
geoeraUv  to  chulv^s  consisting  of  converted  Hellenists  ^tbat  is 
Greek  Jews),  or  Gentiles,  or  of  both^  tiie  quotations  are  umfonnlj 
made  from  the  Septuagbt  version,  or  with  express  reference  to  it, 
except  where  some  important  reason  induced  tlie  sacred  writer  to 
deviate  from  it :  for  the  Septuagint  was  the  only  version  generally 
known  in  diose  churches,  whose  members  were  mostly  strangers  to 
the  Hebrew.  There  are  however  some  apparent  contradictions  in 
(he  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  learned  men,  who 
have  ass^ed  various  causes  to  account  for,  or  explain  such  discre- 
jjancies.  These  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to  consider,  before  we  dis- 
cuss the  mode  in  which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  TestamenI 
apply  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  causes  of  the 
differeacesin  these  quotations  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz.  1.  So- 
phistications or  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text :  — 2.  Various  read- 
ings, or  differences  in  cq)ies  :  —  and  3.  Our  ignorance  of  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  particular  texts. 

1*  The  instances  of  Sophisiicationy  or  corruption  of  tiie  Hebrew 
text,  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  only  nine  in  number,  as  we  have 
^^ady  seen  ;^  the  comparison  of  manuscripts  and  versions  alone  can 
enable  the  critic  to  determine  the  true  reading. 

«•  Various  Readingg  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
nsed  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  are  another  cause 
ol  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  made  in  it  from  the 
01(1  Testament;  and  these  manuscripts  might  differ  from  those 
^vhich  we  have  at  present.  Pirofessor  Michaelis  likewise  thinks  it 
possible  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  quotations  are  materially  dif- 
feent,  another  translation  might  have  been  added  in  the  Septuagint 
4^  a  marginal  note,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  in  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen  under  the  name  of  oXXog.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he 
jbierves,  present  instances  where  the  same  Hebrew  words  are  twice 
translated ;  which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition,  than  that 
one  of  them  was  originally  a  marginal  note,  which,  has  insensibly  crept 
into  the  text  itself.  And  he  adduces  the  following  instance  in  which 
the  Septuagint  version  is  false,  Prov.  x.  12.  ^avra^  roo^  /**j  qpiXovswouvrag 
vo)44«  fiXio,  a  passage  which  is  twice  quoted  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  botfi  times  with  a  more  accurate  translation :  James  v.  20.  xaXi^s' 
<rXi;3(}f  diULgrtw,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  ori  f;  ayaflpti  xaKv^si  irXijdoi:  d(«)ijriw». 
The  questkm  m^  be  asked,  whether  die  Aposdes  found  this  reading 
in  their  Greek  fiibles  ? — But,  before  we  can  speak  with  decision 
relative  to  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  wait  for  a 
^nore  perfect  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  collated  from  the  best  manu- 
scripts ;  for,  in  the  editions  which  we  have  at  present,  too  litde  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  accuracy  of  the  text ;  and  the 
maiiuscripts  which    have   been  used    are  not   only  inconsiderable 

I  See  Sect.  I.  $  VIIl.  p.  382.  sufn-a. 
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in  number,  but,  though  anti^iit,  precisely  those  which  are  least 
correct.* 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  occurring  in  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  may  arise  fiom  our 
not  understanding  particular  Hebrew  texts  or  words :  a  few  such  ht 
stances  have  already  been  noticed.^  But  tliis  is  only  a  temporarj 
cause  —  the  researches  of  commentators  and  critics  (which  the  pre- 
ceding tables  liave  tended  to  confirm)  have  shown  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  express  the  true  sense,  though  not  the  sense 
generally  attributed  to  the  Hebrew :  and  in  proportion  as  such  re- 
searches are  more  diligendy  prosecuted,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  is  increased,  these  difficulties  wHl 
gradually  and  certainly  diminish. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  very  same  auotatioDs  are 
often  contracted  by  some  of  the  evangelists  and  as  often  enlarged 
by  others.  This  difference  in  quoting  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
different  occasions  on  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  di&rent 
ends  which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Thus,  Luke,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  for  the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  quotes  (iii.  4 — 6.)  not 
less  than  three  verses  from  the  pfrophet  Isaiah  f  while  Matthew  (iii.  3.) 
and  Mark  (i.  3.)  quote  only  the  first  of  them.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  Luke's  purpose  that  he  sliould  proceed  so  far,  in  order  to  assure 
the  Gentiles,  that  they  were  destined  to  be  partakers  of  the  privilegei 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  see  the  salvaiion  of  Lrod,  On  the  other  hand, 
Matthew  (xiii.  14, 15.)  and  Paul  (Acts  xxviii.  26,  27.)  when  reprov- 
ing the  Jews  for  their  bcredulity,  wliich  Isaiah  had  long  befive  pre- 
dicted, introduce  the  prophecy  at  full  length,  whereas  Mark  (iv.  11, 
12.)  and  Luke  (viii.  10.)  oiily  refer  to  it  briefly,  Mark,  whose 
Gospel  was  written  for  a  mixed  society  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  cooveits, 
has  many  peculiarities  belonging  to  him,  which  are  not  specified  b) 
the  other  evangelists.  Of  these  peculiariues,  we  have  an  instance  in 
his  manner  of  citing  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  noticed.  The  verje 
in  his  Gospel  runs  mus  : 

Tots  s^  «v  ira^a^SoXoi^  ra  'Kavra  yivsrw    *Iva  jSXfTov^sc  jSXfCutfi,  xau  ^ 

ra  ccfMc|r^fMra.  Unto  them  that  are  without  all  tliese  things  are  done  U 
parables :  That  seeing  they  may  see  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing, 
they  may  hear  and  not  understand;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  U 
Converted  and  their  sim  should  be  forgiven  them, 

111  order  to  engage  the  Jews  the  more  effectually  to  adopt  and 
obey  his  Go^el,  Mark  has  not  only  inserted  in  it  more  Hebrew  or 
ratlier  Syro-Chsddaic  phrases  dian  all  the  other  evangelists  together ; 
but  in  the  verse  here  given,  he  has  forsaken  botli  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  of  Isa.  vi.  11.  (in  our  translation  truly  rendered  and  T  inll 
healthem)^  and  has  quoted  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  be  trans- 

1  Marsh's  Michaelts,  vol.  i.  p.  235.  The  <}ue8tion  above  noticed  wOl,  nuit  pro- 
bably, be  fully  solved  when  the  elaborate  edition  of  the  Septua^rint,  iMMr  piinti^ 
at  Oxford  shall  be  completed. 

«  See  $  VII.  pp.  378—381.  supta. 

^  See  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Luka  at  length,  in  p.  366.  No.  J. 
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iated  for  himself,  xai  o^s^n  auroi;  ra  afM)tj<n>)ft<xra,  and!  their  sins  should 
be  forgiven  them  ;  and  which  thus  probably  became  more  intelligible 
to  the  Gentiles  also.  Now  these  particular  variations  are  so  far  fronv 
beii^  disparagements  to  the  Gospels,  that  they  are  in  reality  the  ex- 
celfencies  and  ornaments  of  them.  They  are  such  variations  only,  as 
these  difiereDt  converts,  of  different  conceptions,  required  to  have 
made,  for  their  obtaining  a  true  and  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prophecies.^  A  similar  mode  of  citation  is  pursued  by  the 
ilhisoious  apostle,  Paul,  who  does  not  mention  or  allege  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  one  and  the  same  manner  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Thus,  to  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  he  says  of  himself  (Acts  xxiv. 
14.)  Believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  But  to  king  Agrippa  (xxvi.  22.)  Saying  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.  And 
thos  he  distinguishes  in  his  Epistles.  In  that  to  the  Hebrews  are 
many  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  is  quoted  as  written.  But  in  his  other  Episties  he  rarely 
uses  any  other  form  than,  It  is  written,  or  The  Scripture  saith.  Thus 
be  cites  it  to  the  Romans ;  the  chief  variations  from  which  mode  to 
that  of  J%  saith,  are  in  the  three  chapters,  ix.  x.  xi.  which  principally 
relate  lo  the  Jews;  and  even  there  he  seldom  fails  to  name  tlie 
preset  whose  words  are  adduced.  To  the  Galatians,  and  in  both 
Episdes  to  the  Corinthians,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  urges  the 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  written.  To  tlie  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  makes  no  direct  quo- 
tation from  it.  In  the  Episde  to  the  Ephesians  he  refers  to  it  twice, 
and  there  indeed  in  both  places  imder  the  form  of  He  saith.  But  he 
himself  had  spent  above  two  years  in  teaching  them  witli  the  utmost 
diligence  and  attention  (Acts  xix.  8.  10.)  and  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
diem  some  years  after ;  when  he  might  have  full  assurance  diat  he 
spoke  to  those  who  knew  the  law.  A  passage  in  this  Epistle,  com- 
pared with  a  sinular  one  in  that  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to  prove 
that  he  made  a  difference  between  them,  and  judged  the  Ephesians 
to  be  better  versed  in  the  sacred  books.  To  these  he  proposes  the 
precept  of  obedience  to  parents  with  a  view  to  the  Mosaic  promise  : 
^^Eph.  vi.  1 — 3.)  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord;  for  this 
is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  ;  which  is  the  first 
coxvANBXENT  WITH  PROMISE.  But  he  omits  this  reference  to  the 
^rords  of  the  Decalogue,  in  giving  the  same  precept  to  the  Colossians ; 
^vith  whose  proficiency  in  the  Scriptures  he  was  less  acquainted,  as 
having  never  been  among  them.  He  says  only  (Col.  lii-  20.)  Chit^ 
^'^n,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  :  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto 
^Lord. 

Thus  we  see  that  St.  Paul  has  one  mode  of  citing  the  Old  Testsk- 
^^A  to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  churches  of  wliich  the  Gen- 
files  were  members ;  that  in  the  former  case  he  agrees  with  Matthew, 
m  tlfp  latter  with  Mark  and  Luke.    And  in  this  respect  there  is  so 

^^  'Dr.  Owen,  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation  asad  ty  the  Evapgelieal  Writers,  pp. 
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much  unifomiity  in  the  Apostle  and  two  Evangelists,  thai  we  maj 
Justly  conclude,  it  was  not  accidental,  but  designed  by  him  and  them, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  suiting  their  style  to  the  small  measure  of 
scriptural  knowledge  which  they  might  well  suppose  many  of  theii 
readers  to  possess.  By  which  means  tlie  unlearned  or  nevdy  con- 
vened Gentiles  were  instructed,  that  what  was  offered  to  them  as  tbe 
word  of  God  whkh  came  in  old  timej  was  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
Scripture;  and,  if  Judaisers  crept  in  and  perplexed  them  with  doc- 
trines of  an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  they  were  fumidlied  with  thb 
reply  to  such  teachers :  '*  When  the  Aposdes  and  Evangeiiste,  wiio 
have  been  our  more  immediate  guides,  propose  to  us  any  part  of  ibe 
Mosaic  economy,  they  allege  only  what  is  tmhen,  and  what  they 
carefully  inform  us  to  be  so."^ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  not  only  on  accocmt  oi 
its  importance  in  illustrating  the  external  torra  of  the  quotanons  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  by  tlie  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  but  also  because  ii 
furnishes  us  with  an  additional  instance  of  those  simple  notes  of  au- 
thenticity, witli  which  the  New  Testament  abounds,  and  which  the 
genius  of  forgery  could  never  have  devised. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  tlien,  as  it  respects  the  external  form  of  quotadoos 
from  tlie  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  did  not  make  it  a  constant  rule  to  cite  from  the  Greek- 
version,  because  there  are  many  places  in  which  their  quotations  diflfer 
from  that  version,  and  agree  with  the  Hebrew.*  And  as  their  quota- 
tions now  correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  very  frequently  in  expres? 
words,^  and  generally  in  the  sense  ;*  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  ther 
uniformly  agreed  at  first,  and  that,  where  the  Hebrew  was  properly 
expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  they  used  the  words  of  thai  veraon. 
But  were  it  materially  varied  from  me  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, tliey  eitlier  gave  the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in  their  own 
words ;  or  took  as  much  of  the  Septuagint  as  suited  their  purpose, 
introducing  the  requisite  alterations.  Hence  several  passages  are 
neither  direct  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  quotations  bom 
the  Septuagint  f  and  some,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  agree  with  the 
latter  even  where  it  varies  frcMn  the  former,  but  only  where  tbe  devia- 
tion does  not  so  affect  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  to  mterfere  with 
the  pertinency  of  the  quotation  for  the  purpose  intended.  ^*  AH  thii 
accords  to  what  ordinary  writers,  m  similar  circun)stances,  would  ha^'e 
done,  and  in  fact  have  been  authorised  to  do :  but  the  sacred  penmei], 
being  themselves  dh^inely  inspired,  might  take  liberties  which  we  must 
not ;  because  their  comments  were  equally  the  Word  of  Ood  with 
the  texts  commented  on."* 

1  Dr.  Townson'8  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels^  duie.  4.  sect  ii.  (Works,  rol. 
i.  pp.  101, 102.) 
^  ^  See  (  IV.  pp.  423,  434.  supra.  3  See  $$  I.  end  II.  pp.  343—366.  mff*. 

*  See  ^  III.— V.  pp.  366—377.  si^a.  6  See  ^  V.  p.  376.  #15^. 

6  The  Rev.  T.  ScoU,  on  the  Authority  of  the  Septuagint,  m  the  ChiiitiaA  Ob- 
«ervcr  for  1810,  vol.  ix.  p.  102.  -  * 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  INTERNAL  FORM  OF  <iU0TATIONS,  OR  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH 
CITATIONS  FROM   THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE  APPLIED  IN  THE  NEW. 

General  observations  on  the  Rabbinical  and  other  modes  of  quoting 
the  Old  Testament  —  dassijicaiion  of  the  quotations^ in  the  Nem 
Testament;  —  I.  ^tationsfrom  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New^ 
in  which  the  predictions  are  literally  accomplished;  —  II,  Quota- 
tions^ in  which  that  is  said  to  have  been  done^  of  which  the  Scrips 

twres  have  not  spoken  in  a  literal,  btU  in  a  spiritual  sense; lU. 

Quotations  that  are  accommodated  by  the  sacr&i  writers  toparticu^ 
lar  events  or  fads.  IV.  Quotations  and  other  passages  from  the 
out  Testament  which  are  muded  to  in  the  New. 

In  considerbg  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
imroduced  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists  into  the  writings  of  the 
New,  "  tliere  is  often  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
such  quotations ;  when  they  are  applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  they 
seem  to  have  no  relation,  according  to  their  original  design.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  making  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  witli  very  diiFerent  views :  and  it  can  be  removed 
only  by  attending  to  their  real  view  in  a  particular  quotation."  An 
accurate  distinction  therefore  must  be  made  between  such  quotations 
as,  being  merely  borrowed,  are  used  as  tlie  words  of  the  writer  him- 
self, and  such  as  are  quoted  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  tlie  completion 
of  a  prophecy. 

Michaelis^  has  remarked,  that  whenever  a  book  is  the  subject  of 

our  daily  reading,  it  is  natural  that  its  phrases  should  occur  to  us  in 

writing  —  sometimes  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  places  whence 

they  are  taken,  and  at  otlier  times  when  tlie  places  themselves  have 

totally  escaped  our  memory.     Thus,  the  lawyer  quotes  the  maxims 

of  the  law ;  the  scholar,  his  favourite  classics ;  and  the  divine,  the 

precepts  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  die  same  has 

happened  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who  being  daily 

occupied  m  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  unavoidably  adopted  its 

niodes  of  expressk)n,  and  especially  of  tiie  Greek  Septuagint,  which 

they  have  borrowed,  and  applied  to  their  own  use  in  various  ways 

and  for  various  purposes. 

The  quotaticHis  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  generally 
introduced  by  certain  formulae,  such  as.  That  it  might  be  ftUjUled— 
pis  it  is  written  —  Isaiah  prophesied,  8^. ;  and  various  rules  have 
been  framed,  in  order  to  account  for  their  application.  It  has  been 
observed  by  the  same  great  philologist,  tliat  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  quote  in  general  like  the  Rabbins,  without  mentioning  the 
place  whence  the  quotation  is  taken  ;  as  they  pre-suppose  the  reader 
U)  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  be  able  to 
find  it  without  particular  directk>n.    The  Rabbins  select  some  princi- 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  200—203. 
>0L.  IT,  65 
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pal  word  out  of  each  section,  and  appty  that  name  to  the  sectioii  itsd( 
m  the  same  maimer  as  the  Mohammedans  cfistinguidi  the  tis-oi  or 
chapters  of  their  Koran,  saying,  in  Eli,  in  Sofemon,  when  they  intend 
to  signify  the  sections  where  the  names  i^re  mentioned.  For  insbuice, 
Rashi,  in  Iiis  remarks  on  Hosea  ix.  9.  {Thej/  have  deeply  cmufUi 
themsehres,  aa  in  the  day$  of  Gibeak)^  says  —  ^  Some  are  of  opinioD 
that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  the  concubine j"  that  is,  is  memiooed 
in  the  chapter  of  the  concubine,  or  Judges  xix.    And  in  das  manoer 

Stotations  are  sometimes  made  m  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in 
arkxii.26.  and  Lukexx.  37.  cvi  n^ /3ttr«u  (m  or  at  d»  boali),  a;- 
nifies,  "  in  the  section  relating  to  the  burning  bush,"  wUcb,  aceoniiog 
to  the  modem  division,  is  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus.  AguQf  m 
Rom.  xi.  2.  ev  HXux,  (in  Ehas)  signifies  '^  in  the  secdoo  in  winch  the 
actions  of  Elias  are  recorded  ;'*  which  at  present  forms  die  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kings.^ 

Another  very  frequent  practice  of  the  Rabbins  was,  to  produce 
wily  the  initial  words  of  a  qipted  passage,  while  those  are  oniil- 
ted  in  which  the  force  of  the  argument  consists,  or  the  absence  of 
which  destroys  the  connection.  Of  diis  description  are  the  quotations 
in  Rom.  vii.  7.  and  xiii.  9.  (Thou  shalt  not  covet),  in  which  the 
apostle  leaves  us  to  supply  die  following  words  contained  in  Exod. 
XX.  17.  Thou  $hah  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  vnfe,  &c.  Similar  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  in  Rom.  xi.  27.  and  Heb.  ii.  13.* 

The  formulae  {as  it  is  written^  that  it  might  be  JvlfUed^  i^  *«'* 
been  said^  &c.  &c.)  with  which  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
are  generally  introduced,  have  been  supposed  by  Surenhuaus,'  (to 
whose  learned  researches  biblical  students  are  most  deeply  indebted) 
to  be  the  indications  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  expressed:  so 
that,  by  attending  to  these  formulas,  we  may  easily  know  why  the 
evangelists  allege  the  subsequent  words  in  one  certain  manner  ntber 
than  in  another ;  and  why  they  depart  more  or  less  fi-om  the  Hebrew 
text.  Agreeably  to  this  hypotheas,  Surenhusius  has,  widi  infinite  la- 
bour and  industry,  collected  a  great  variety  of  rules^  out  of  die  Tal- 

1  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  34.3,  244. 133, 194.  499.  Upon  the  aanis  rale,  AGekwitf 
thinks  the  suppoeed  contradiction  between  Mark  ii.  26.  and  1  S«bl  zxl  L  n^y  ^ 
ex}>lained  "  in  the  chapter  of  Abiathar,"*  or,  in  that  part  of  the  boolu  of  Samnel  is 
which  the  histonr  of  Abiathar  is  related.  This  explanation,  ReeenmOller  very  ju4; 
\y  remarks,  would  be  preleraUe  to  any  other,  if  Afark  had  added  the  enNsnoRi » 
t$  written,  or  tke  Scripture  saitk.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  573.  edit  IdOl.  See 
also  Kuini^el  on  Mark  ii.  26.  Comm.  in  Libroe  N.  T.  Historicoa,  torn.  ii.  p>  32. 

9  Miehaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  244—246. 

3  In  the  preface  to  hw  ''  BclW  KcraX>«}nrs :  in  qao,  aeoandnm  veteran  Tkeolop>* 
ram  Hebrsonun  Formnlas  aUegandi  et  modoe  interpretandi,  concilianCar  l^'f^ 
Vetori  in  Novo  Testamento  allegaU."  4to.  Annt.  1713.  The  words  of  Pk«fc** 
Surenhiiaius  are  as  follow :  *<  £e«nm  amid  in  loeo  ezV.T.in  A*.  cUtff^  r*^ 
eoncUiandOy  videndum  est  prhu,  ptA  Megondi  firwrnld  vtantKr  Jpatttb;  uQ 
statim  dignoaeere  licet^  quart  sequenHa  verba  hoc,  et  mm  aUo  modOj  «fitfssens, 
atque  ad  tfeterem  Scripturam  Btbrttaim  phtsve  mimuve  attemdermt.  Sit  anm  s^ 
sumiHvolmtiUatUiegmidif»rmmlmEffi$n',  aHum^ Vtpatrm ;  ^imm,  hmiAnf^" 
fq0(»     aUum,  Erhf^n  n  rP^f^y  ^-  .^ 

*  The  foUowin^  are  the  principal  tkeses  or  rales  laid  down  by  Sarenhasios,  wboM 
work,  it  may  be  proper  to  remaric,  deservea  a  place  in  the  Kbrary  of  eveiy  Wmw 
student,  on  account  of  its  learned  ilhistration  of  many  pasBana  of  Sen^w*  ■* 
inunediaulyeottaeetMl  with  the  qnetaiioat  fi«m  the  Old  JertumBl. 
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mud  and  the  Rabbioical  writiiigs,  and  has  illustrated  tbetn  with  nu* 
inerous  extracts,  in  order  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  quotations 
made  fixim  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  But  what  militates 
against  this  hypothesis  is,  that  we  find,  that  the  very  $ame  quoiatwm^ 
expressed  in  the  same  words,  and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same 
noints,  are  introduced  by  different  fonnuls  in  difierent  gospeb.  A 
fiirtber  objection  to  the  rules  adduced  by  Surenhusius,  is  their  num<* 
ber  and  their  complexity,  which  render  it  difficult  to  refer  all  the 
qooMuns  accurately  to  them*  It  is  therefore  not  on^jr  more  con* 
vesaent,  but  more  intrinsically  useful,  to  refer  the  citauons  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  to  the  ibur  foUowii^  classes,  which  have 
been  adopted,  with  some  alteration,  from  Rosenmiiller,^  after  Gusset 
and  Wolfius.  According  to  these,  the  phrases,  that  it  mjght  btfvJr 
fii^  as  it  is  vfirittent  be.  be*  may  be  properly  applied  in  the  New 
Testament,  — • 
I.  When  the  tUng  predicted  is  ItteraUy  accomplished* 
n.  When  that  is  done,  if  which  the  Scripture  has  spoken^  not  in 
a  UUralf  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

IlL  When  a  Mng  is  done^  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual 
JMas,  according  to  die  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  ;   Out  is  si- 


1.  ftimwirimim  the  wordfl  ue  read,  not  according  to  the  regular  vowel-points,  but 
igreetbiy  to  others  Bubetituted  for  them.  Instances  of  this  sort,  Surenhusius  is  of 
eunieii,  are  to  be  found  in  Acts  iii.  22, 23.  and  yii.  42,  Ac.  1  Cor.  zv.  54.  and  3 
Cor.  Tiii.  15. 

&  Sonietiiiiet  letters  are  changed,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  33. 1  Cor.  is.  9,  dke.   Heb.  viii. 

9.  and  z.  5. 

3.  Sometimes  both  letters  and  vowel-points  are  changed,  as  m  Acts  xiii.  40^  41. 
and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

4  Sometimes  words  are  added  from  a  parallel  passage,  or  are  changed  in  the 
mcation,  wfaieli  wonto  appear  as  if  the  whole  occurred  in  the  cited  text,  as  in 
Rom.  xi  3.  XV.  10.  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  v.  14.  and  Heb.  xii.  12^  13. 

5.  Sometimee  additional  words  are  inserted  to  complete  the  same,  as  in  Matt.  tv. 

10.  xxi.  5.  John  vi.  49.  xii.  d8.  and  ftom.  x.  6. 

a.  Sometimes  several  jMseagee  afe  abvtd|;od  together,  in  order  to  make  the  sub- 
ject nofe  dear :  as  in  Bfatt.  xxi.  5.  Luke  iv.  18, 19.    John  vUi.  5,  &c. 

7.  Sometimes  the  beginnings  of  verses  are  only  added,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
«lllioQgh  the  saered  writer  refers  to  the  whole  passage,  which  he  paraphrases. 
hMtiaees  of  this  sort  occur  in  AoU  i.  20.    Rom.  xi.  27.    Heb.  iii.  and  iv.  and  x. 

a  Some  passages  are  cited,  either  allegorically,  or  by  way  of  simple  proof,  in 
vhidi  ease  &e  ^Ject  eaanot  be  proved,  unless  the  passs^e  citeid  be  compared 
with  others,  and  ilmstrated  as  in  Rom.  ix.  12, 13.  x.  8.  and  Heb.  iv.  5,  6. 

9.  Semetimee  one  and  the  mine  passage  is  cited  to  prove  many  thilige,  and  is 
anfied  to  many  persoM,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14.  compared  with  John  xii.  40.  Rom. 
ix.  33.  and  X.  11.  compared  with  1  Pet.  u.  6. 

10.  Sometimes  a  subject  is  intended  to  be  proved  by  several  passages,  Utodgh 
«Mifidy  to  addneed,  the  reader  being  left  to  find  them  ovt,  as  in  AcU  xv.  15,  la. 

^    IL  The  tkm,  and  last  elaawe  af  a  veme  only  are  aometimes  cited,  the  interme< 


•asdwsesbaingenritted,    BeeEiih.v.l4.«RriPeti.24,25. 

ISI  SomeCimee  a  passage  is  simply  adduced  without  any  formula  of  quotation, 
Ntfaen  another  faitervenee  paMnthetioally ',  whioh  being  cited,  the  sacred  writer 
moms  to  the  first  quoted  pamaga,  which  is  iUuatrated  in  a  variety  of  particulars. 
ITiw  St.  Pnri^  in  Heb.  iii.  7.  firet  cites  Psal.  xcv.  7.  j  then  he  interposes  references 
^  Cxed.  xvii.  9.  Namb.  xx.  13.  xiv.  23.  and  Deut.  i.  34.  >  and  at  length,  m  the  15th  , 
*«fM,  he  ratnms  t»  Psak  lev.  7.  >  which  he  explains,  as  if  all  the  mtermediately 
^Med  psflsagee  were  contained  in  one  and  the  same  text.  Similar  inetances  oc-. 
••  in  mT^.  15.  and  I  Cor.  iii.  7.    fKweahMtt  Bi/SXof  K«r«XXer»j,  pp»  1-^. 

^  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  25. 
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miar  to  Oai  fact     ThepoMga  thuatedmaif,  5n^,6etoiiJ 
accommodated  quotations. 

IV.  When  the  $acred  toritert  have  made  simple  afiusbos  to  poh 
sages  in  the  Old  Testasnent^for  the  sake  of  exoMflk  or  iUustrsim} 

In  die  fc^wing  tables,  the  quotations  are  arranged  under  each 
class,  to  which  they  appear  respectively  to  bekmg.  Some  of  ik 
references,  perhaps,  may  be  disputaUe ;  and  in  some,  it  b  passable 
that  the  author  may  be  mistaken  :  but  as  they  are  the  resuk  oTa  la- 
borious and  patient  comparison  of  every  prophecy  or  citation,  in  classi- 
fying which  he  could  have  but  little  assistance,  he  trusts  he  may  be 
aUowed  to  say,  that  he  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  he  has  not  misapplied  the  quotations  in  any  es- 
sential point. 

I.  Cf  Stations  from  the  Old  Test(meni  intheJfeWjiniMdtk 
things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Direct  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel. 
and  to  them  alone,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense: 
and  the  Scripture  is  said  to  hefidfiUed  in  the  Uteral  senst^  when  that 
event  which  it  foretels  is  accomplished.  The  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which  belong  to  this  class,  are  both  m^ 
merousand  highly  important.  Such  are  those  which  mention  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Messiah: 
such  also  is  the  1 10th  Psalm,  which,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  is 
as  plain  as  a  prophetic  description  ought  to  be.  It  is  appliaible  to 
Christ  alone,  and  it  sets  forth  his  exaltation,  his  royal  dignity,  ms 
priestly  office,  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel,  the  obedience  o'  ws 
subjects,  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors 
who  persecuted  his  church.^ 

Other  examples  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the  foUoino^ 
quotations,  the  references  in  which  are  made  to  the  anthoriaed  En- 
glish version  of  the  Bible  .^ 


Qen.  zii.  3.  zviii. 

18.  xxii 

.18. 

quoted 

in  Acts  iii.  25.  Cral.  iii.  8. 

Cen.  xvii.  7. 19. 

ixii.  16, 

17. 

Luke  i.  55.  72,  73,  74. 

Deut.  xvii.  16.  19 

Acts  iii.  22, 23. 

Paai.  ii.  1, 2. 

Acts  IT.  25, 26. 

Psal.  ii.  7. 

Acto  xii.  33.  Heb.  i.  5.  v.  5. 

Paal.  vUi.2. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 

Psal.  Tiu.  4—6. 

Heb.  u.  6-8. 

Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

Acts  u.  25— 28.31. 

Psal.  xvi.  10. 

Acts  xiu.  35. 

PflOl.  xxu.  1. 

Matt.xxvu.46.  Mark  xr.  24. 

Psal.  xxu.  18. 

J  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Mark  xv.  34.  Lukexii^ 
\     34.  John  xix.  24. 

Psal.  XX.  23. 

Heb.  ii.  12. 

1  The  Ibnrth  class  mentioQed  bv  RosemnaUer,  01lflM^  and  Wolfios.  is  tffr^^ 
—  When  that  which  has,  in  the  Old  Tesfcamenl,  been  mentioned  as  masrl7<vf  ^ 
is  ftocomplished,  in  a  large  and  more  extensiye  sense,  in  the  New  Testsasu-  ^ 
as  the  citations  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to  toe  itf>^ 
and  third,  we  have  substituted  the  preMdinff  in  lien  of  it.  . .  i  il 

s  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecdes.  Hut.  vol.  i.  p.  121. 2d  edit.  The  bsA  <^^^ 
lustration  of  the  prophetical  sense  of  Psafan  ex.  is,  perhaps,  that  jgiTen  bj  ?V  .k. 
gory  gharpe,  in  his  «  Second  Argument  in  deintee  of  Cfantianity,  taksa  ffo»  » 
Antient  Prophecies,  pp.  275-^11.  *jj 

^  As  the  passages  from  the  prophetie  wrikingi  hive  alnadtf  bcton  gitea  »  ^ 
migth,  they  are  here  designedly  onutted. 
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PnLzli.9. 

Pai.zlT.6,7. 

hiS.Izvui.a 

P8al.lzix.21. 

Pnl.  box.  25.  Qx. 

P«l.»5T.7-^n. 

rnl.ou.25--^. 


quoted  IB 


P«aLcx.l. 

Pnl.  ex.  4. 

Pad.cx?ui.22,23.    - 

Psd.  cxra.  25,  26.    - 

Pill,  cxxxii.  11. 17. 

laa.  Tu.  14. 

Ua-  XX.  1, 2. 

I«.  U.  7.  (with  Dan.  vu.  14.  27.) 

I«,xi.lO. 

laa.  xxT.  8. 

In.  xxrii.  9.  and  lix.  20,  21. 

Is.  zxTiii.  16.  (with  Joel  u.  32.) 

Ia.xl.3--5.  - 

In.xlii.1— 4. 

laa.  xlix.  6.  *  • 

In.  Ini.  1. 

lia,luLi-6. 

Isa.fiii.4— 6.11. 

laa.  Ini.  4. 

Isa.  liii.  9.  -  - 

Isa.  iiii.  12. 

I*a.  Inr.  13, 

Iaa.lT.3. 

Jer.  xxxi.  31--34.      - 

HoaeailO. 

Ho9eau.  23. 

J<«l  ii.  28—32. 

Aiiioaix.11,12. 

Micah  ▼.  2. 

Habak.i.5. 

Hacgai  ii.  6. 

Zeca.  ix-  9.  -  - 

Zwk.  id.  13. 

^ecb.  xiL  10. 

^ech.  xiii.  7.  -  - 

Mal.iii.  1. 

Mal.iv.5,6. 


Luke  xziii.  46. 

John  xiii.  18.  Acts  1. 16. 

Heb.i.8,9. 

Eph.  iv.  7,8. 

John  xtx.  28,  29.  Matt,  xxrii.  48.    Mark 
XV.  36^  and  Luke  xxiii.  36. 

Acta  i.  20. 

Heb.iU.7— 11.  iv.3.5— 7. 

Heb.  i.  10-^12. 
5  Matt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xu.  36.  Luke  zx.  42. 
\     Acta  ii.  34,  35.  Hob.  i.  13. 

Heb.  V.  6. 
5  Matt.  xxi.  42.  Mark  xii.  10, 11.  Luke  xx. 
\     17.  Acta  iv.  11. 

Malt.  xxi.  9.  Mark  xi.  9.  John  xii.  13 

Luke  i.  69.    Acta  ii.  30. 

Matt.  i.  23. 

Matt.  iv.  15, 16. 

Luke  i.  32,  33. 

Rom  XV.  12. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Rom.  ix.  33.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

Matt.  ui.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4-^. 

Matt.  xii.  17—21. 

Acta  xiii.  47, 48.  and  xxvi.  23.  Luke  ii.  32. 

Jolm  xii.  38.  Rom.  x.  16. 

Acta  zxvi.  22,  23. 

1  Pet.  a.  24,  25. 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Mark  xv.  28.  Luke  x.  xH.  37. 

John  vi.  45. 

Acts  xiii.  34. 

Heb.  via.  8—12.  x.  IC,  17. 

Rom.iz.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  25.  1  Pet.  u.  10. 

Actsii.  16— 21. 

Acts  XV.  16, 17. 

Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  John  va.  42. 

Acts  xiu.  40. 

Heb.xa.26. 

Matt.  xxi.  4,  6.  John  xii.  14. 16. 

Matt,  xxvu,  9, 10. 

John  xix.  37. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31.  56.  Mark  xiv.  27.  50. 

MaU.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vu.  27. 


5  Matt.  xi.  13, 14.  xvii.  10—13.    Mark  ix. 
\     11—13.    Luke  i.  16, 17. 

n.  Cf  ^uoiations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Kew^  in  wUch 
fiat  is  said  to  have  been  done^  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  spok- 
^  tn  a  literal^  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  a 
Mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  respecting  Christ  and  his 
*^yBtical  body  the  church.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to  be 
'mfilied,  when  that  is  accomplisbed  in  the  antitype  which  is  written 
^oneeminf  the  type.  Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read,  these  things 
^^re  done  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  ftdjilled^-^^^  a  bone  of  him 
^Tial!  not  be  broken."  These  words  which  were  originally  written 
^f  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  Numb.  ix.  12.),  are  said  to  be 
'^filled  in  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  that  lamb.  Additional  ex- 
^fefflples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  passages. 
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Nahttin  i.  15. 


and  iii.  5. 


indeiz.  3. 


lCor.z.3. 


Heb.  viL  1— 10. 

Rom,  XV.  18. 

Gal.  IT.  22. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  iz.  d. 

Gal.  !▼.  22,  dec 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  10. 

John  vi.  31.  49. 

1  Cor.  X.  4. 

1  Pet.  U.9. 

Heb.  is.  20. 

2Cor.  vi.  16. 

John  iii  14. 

Gal.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  z.  19. 

Heb.  i.  5. 

Rev.  ii.  27. 

Heb.ii.6— 8. 

1  CoF.  xw.  27. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

Jdm  XT.  25. 

Heb.  z.  6--7. 

John  ii.  17. 

Heb.  i.  7. 

1  Pet.!.  24, 25. 

Rom.  z.  15. 

GaLiT.27. 

1  Cor.u.9. 

Matt.  ii.  15.  _ 

Matt.  ziL  40, 41.  Loke  zi.  90. 38. 

Heb.  z.  37.  „  o« 

Rom.  i.  17.  Gal.  iii.  11.  Heb.  z.  38. 

in.  Of  Quotations  from  ^e  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  tuWcfc 
a  thing  is  done.neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  ^^iritual  sense,  ateordi^ 
to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scrifiures,  hut  ts  similar  to  thatfaety-^ 
in  other  words,  where  the  citation  is  accommodated. 

Accommodations  are  parages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
adapted  hj  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  an  oceitrrenee  that 
happened  in  their  timCs  on  account  of  correspondence  and  similitude. 
These  are  not  prophecies,  though  they  are  said  sometimes  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  for  any  thing  may  he  said  to  he  fulfilled  when  it  eaa  be  per- 
tinently applied.  This  method  of  explaining  Scripture  by  accom- 
modation will  enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  ^fficolties 
relating  to  the  prophecies. 

For  the  better  underatanding  of  tbia  importaat  subjeet,  it  should  be  feeeoltoctcd, 
that  the  writinga  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  which  abottiid  in  fine  4e«:rHitioo8,  po- 
etical images,  and  soblimedietioa^weta  the  ckan»  of  tiMktar  Jaws;  aadmsuih 
aeouent  ages,  all  their  writers  affected  aUusions  to  them,  boarowed  their  nnaget 
and  descriptions,  and  very  often  cited  their  identical  worda  when  recordmg  mj 
0Vent  or  eircamatance  that  happened  in  the  history  of  flM  pasaons  ^baaabvw 
they  were  rrfattng  ;  pcorided  it  wsa  aiatOor  and  pafattal  to  ana  that  oacMwad  » 
thatimes,  and  was  described  in  the  boofca  of  the  antiani  prophcAa.  It  was  a  tm- 
raiTiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,l  when  quoting  the  writin|n  of  the  Old  ^p^*"*^rj* 
tnj-^that  ii  might  be  fv^iUed,  wkieh  was  spoken  sy  suek  acad  j«<ft  a^prapwr*- 
not  inteodfaig  to  be  vnderstood  thai  soah  a  particular  passaga  in  aaa  <■  "•■J** 
booha  waa  ever  designad  to  be  a  remlprtdietum  of  what  ttey  weaa  tbaa  MiM^ 
but  signifying  only,  that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  pi^ly  uv*- 
ed  to  express  their  meaning,  and  ilfaiatrate  their  ideaa>    And  thus  the  Apeam** 

1  The  Talnnd  and  RaMinicid  writera  aboond  wHh  mstaneen^  great  i 


Gen.  siv.  18.90.  cited  and  applied  in 

Gen.  XT.  5. 

Gen.  zyi.  15. 

Gen.  Jtvii.  4. 

Gen.  zriii  10. 

Gen.  xxi.  1—3. 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

Qea.  XXV.  33. 

Exod.  xvi.  13—15.     - 

Exod.  XTiL  6.    Mom.  xz.  11. 

Exod  xix.  6. 

Exed.  xxiT.8. 

Lerit  zxvi.  11, 12.    - 

Numb.  xxi.  8,  9. 

Deui.  xxi.  23.  ^ 

Deut.  xxxii.2]. 

a  Sam.  vii.  14. 

Psal.  u.  9. 

Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

Psal.  Tiii.  6. 

Psal.  xviii.  49. 

Psal.  XXXV.  19.  Ixix.  4. 

Peal.  xl.  6— a 

Psal.  Ixix.  9. 

Psal.  civ.  4. 

I8a.xl.6,7. 

Isa.  Iii.  7,  and 

ka.  liv.  1. 

Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 

Hosea  xi.  1. 

Jonah  i.  17.  ii.  1, 

Habak.  ii.  3. 

Habak.  u.  4. 
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yAn  w«re  Jewi  by  birth,  wid  wrote  uid  wyMe  in  the  Jewish  idiom*  have  Tety  fire- 

^lunt^  alliided  to  the  ncred  books,  after  the  customary  style  of  their  nation  ;  in- 
tendiBg  no  more  by  this  mode  of  speaking,  than  that  the  words  of  such  an  antient 
vrittr  are  happily  descriptiye  of  what  was  transacted  in  their  time,  and  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  aidapted  to  eharacterise  such  a  particular  oircnmstance  as 
happened  in  their  days :  that  there  was  a  con*8vmUarity  of  ease  and  incidents ; 
ind  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired  prophets  were  as  justly 
applicable  to  the  occurrences  recorded  by  the  apostles,  as  they  were  suitable  to 
denote  those  events  and  facts  in  their  times  which  they  had  commemorated. 

Thosi  our  Lord,  speaking  of  the  insurmountable  prepossessions  and  perverse* 
ne«s  of  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached,  says :  —  Seeing  they  see  not^  ana  hearing 
tJuy  hear  not,  neither  do  they  tmderstand,  —  that  is,  their  stupidity  is  so  gross, 
and  their  prejudices  are  so  numerous,  that  though  they  have  capacities  proper  for 
ttoderstanding  and  receiving  my  doctrine,  they  will  neither  understand  nor  reeeiTe 
it ;  80  that  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  •*  his  words  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  present  age,  and  descriptive  of  their  moral  character  and  condi- 
tion :  —  Hearing  ye  shail  hear,  and  shall  not  ttnderstand  ;  and  seeing,  ye  shall 
set,  and  shall  not  perceive.  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dnU  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
stc  trith  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  underhand  r:ith  their 
hearty  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  (Isa.  vi.  Q,  10.  cited  in 
Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.)  The  same  passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet  is  cited  by  St. 
P&ul  (Rom.  zi.  8.),  and  applied  to  the  invincible  obstmacy  of  his  countrymen, — 
not.  indeed,  as  though  they  had  then,  and  then  only,  received  their  precise  ac- 
compUsbment,  but  as  beautifully  expressive  of  the  obduracy,  determined  infidelity, 
and  impenitence  of  the  Jews. 

A^ain,  the  prophet  Jeromiali,  describing  the  miseries  of  captivity  by  a  beautiful 
figure,  represents  Rachel  as  deploring  the  loss  of  her  children,  batned  in  tears, 
i>rercln^  tlie  air  with  loud  lamentations,  and  indulging  inconsolable  grief.  When 
Herod  uobrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vi- 
cinity, how  applicable  were  the  prophet's  words  to  such  a  cruel  scene,  and  how 
happily  are  they  cited  by  the  evangelist,  to  exhibit  to  his  reader  the  mourning  and 
lamentation  caused  by  that  sangmnary  tyrant  \  They  are  a  beautiful  quotation, 
and  not  a  prediction  of  what  then  happened  :  and  yet,  upon  the  murder  of  these 
babes,  the  sacred  historian  says,  accoraing  to  the  Jewish  phraseology,  when  they 
cited  Scripture :  —  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
n/aA  ;  m  Ramah  there  was  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping ,  and  great 
inouming;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  con\forted  because 
iify  are  not.    (Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt.  iii.  17,  18.) 

Once  more,  —  our  Lord  having  delivered  several  parables,  the  sacred  historian, 
afler  remarking  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  to  convey  his  reliffious  and  moral  in- 
<niction  to  the  Jews  b^  moans  of  parables,  with  which  all  nis  public  discourses 
ithoonded,  says : —  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  *'  / 
Kill  open  my  mouih  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  which  have  been  kej^t  secret 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world."    (Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  35.)I 

A  anOar  mstaace  of  accommodation  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthiaas  (vi.  3.) ;  where  he  cites  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  (Isaiah  xlix.  8.)  — 
I  have  heard  thee  m  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  I  have  succoured 
tkee.  In  this  passage  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  declare  that  the  prophet  had 
the  Corinthians  in  ▼iew,t»ut  he  cites  it  as  a  parallel  case  :  intimating  that  they 

t  This  mode  of  accommodating  passages  was  not  confined  to  the  inspired  penmen . 
Pa^an  writers  often  cite  passages  from  their  old  poets,  to  describe  thmgs  of  whick 
thrw  poets  never  thought  -,  and  this  Dr.  Jortin  remarks,  is  no  fault,  but  rather  a 
beauty  in  writing :  and  a  passage,  applied  justly  in  a  new  sense,  is  ever  pleasing 
to  an  ingenious  reader,  wno  loves  to  see  a  likeness  and  pertinency  where  he  ex- 
pected none.  (Rem.  on  Ecd.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  In  ^lian,  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
philosopher  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  ^  he  fulfilled  m  hunself  afi  the  eurses  of 
tragedy** :  and  Olympiodorus,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  has  this  expression,  "  that  it 
might  he  true  concerning  him,''  and  then  cites  the  following  verse  from  Homer . 

Tov  Ml  am  K^Maom  |uXcrOf  y^^"^^^  P*"'  '*'>'• 
Words  sweet  as  honey  firom  his  lips  distilled.        Pors. 
Which  Terse,  hetwever  applicable  to  thai  great  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  use  or  accommiK 
dation  of  it  fay  tluB  biographer.  (Shajpe*s  Second  Argxuneat  in  Defence  of  Christi- 
anity, p.  919.) 
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might  colleet  from  that  sajing  that  there  was  a  eertam  aectpttd  time,  in  wkKk 
G<Mi  would  hear  them,  and  which,  therefore,  it  concomed  them  not  to  let  pic 
without  carefully  hnproWng  it. 

The  foUowing  table  presents 
dated  from  the  Old  Testament 


Gen.  XV.  5.  cited  in 

Gen.  XV.  6. 

Gen.  xviii.  10. 

Gen.  xix.  15.  26.       . 

Gen.  xxi.  13. 

Gen.  XXV.  33. 

Gen.  xxvii.  23,  dtc. 

£xod.  ix.  16. 

Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

£xod.  xxxiii.  19. 

Lev.  xi.  45. 

Lev.  xviii.  5.  -  . 

Deut.  vi.  13. 

Deut.  vi,  16. 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

Deut.  XXV.  4. 

Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

Josh.  i.  5.  -  - 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

1  Kings  xix.  14. 18.    - 

Psal.  V.  9.  and  cxl,  3. 

Pual.  X.  7.  -  - 

Peal.  xiv.  1— a  and  liii.  1—3. 

Psal.  .xix.  4. 

Psal.  xxiv.  1.  -  - 

Psal.  xxviii.  16. 

Psal.  xxxii.  1,2. 

Psol.  xxxiv.  12—16.  - 

psal.  XXX vi.  1. 

Fsal.  xliv.  22. 

Psal.  li.  4. 

Psal.  Ixix.  9. 

Psal.  Ixix.  22,  23.       - 

Psal.  Ixxvii.  2. 

Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

Fsal.cxli.9. 

Piwil.  cxvi.  10. 

Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

Psal.  cxviii.  6.  -  - 

Prov.  i.  16.   Isa.  Ux.  7,  8.      - 

Prov.  iii.  11, 12. 

Prov.  iii.  34.  -  •   » 

Prov.  X.  12. 

Prov.  XXV.  21,22.      - 

Prov.  xxvi.  11. 

Isa.  i.9. 

Jsa.  vi.  9, 10. 

Isa.  viii.  12, 13. 

Isa.  viii.  17, 18. 

Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

Isa.  xxix.  10. 

Isa.  xxix.  13. 

Isa.  xxix.  14. 

Isa.  xxix.  16.  and  xlv.  9. 

Lnu  zlv.  23. 


a  list  of  the  passages  thus  aeeomnu)- 
by  the  writers  of  the  New :  — 

Rom.  iv.  Id. 

Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  an^  James  ii.  231 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Luke  xvu.  28, 29.  32. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Heb.xii.l6. 

Heb.  xi.  20.  xii.  17. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

1  Pet.  i.  16, 

Rom.  X.  5.  Gal.  iii.  12. 

Matt.  iv.  10.  Luke  iv.  8. 

MaU.  iv.  Tii.  Luke  iv.  12 

Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 
•  1  Cor.  ix.  9.     1  Tim.  v.  18. 

Gal.  iii.  10. 

Rom.  xu.  19.  Heb.  x.  30. 

Heb.  X.  30. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

Heb.  xiii.  5. 
5Matt.  xii.  3,  4.  Markii.25,2&  Lokeii 
\     3,4. 

Rom.  xi.  3,4. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iii.  14. 

Rom.  iu.  10—12. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

Rom.  X.  11. 

Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 

1  Pet.  ui.  10-12. 
Rom.  iii.  18. 
Rom.  viii.  36. 
Rom.  iii.  4. 
Rom.  XV.  3. 
Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 
Matt.  xiii.  35. 
John  X.  34. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 
Heb.  xiii.  C. 
Rom.  iii.  15-  17. 
Heb.  xii.  5,  6. 
James  iv.  6. 

1  Pet.  iv.  8. 
Rom.  xii.  20 

2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Rom.ix.29.  ,  . 

j  John  xii.  40.    Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.   Lu*f 
)      viii.  10.    Rom.  xi.  8. 

1  Pet.  iii.  14, 15. 

Heb.  ii.  13. 

Rom.  ix.  27,28. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Matt.  XV.  8,9.    Maxk^.& 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 

Rom.  ix.  20, 21. 

Rom.  xiv,  11.    Phil  U.  10. 
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Xsa.  iKx.  8.  •     cited  in      -  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

In.  Hi.  5.  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20.        -  Rom.  ii.  24. 

fw.  lii.  7.  and  Nahum  i.  15.  -  Rom.  x.  15. 

/«.  lii.  11,  12.  -  -  -  2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

1m.  lii.  15.  ...  Rom.  xv.  21. 

Isa.  Ivi.  7.  (and  Jer.  Tii.  11.)  •  Matt.  xxi.  13.  Mark  zi.  17.  Luke  xix.46. 

Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.  -  -  -  Luke  iv.  18, 19. 

Isa.  IxT.  1,  2.  -  -  -  Rom.  x.  20,  21. 

lf«a.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  -  -  -  Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15.  ...  Ms^.  ii.  17, 18. 

''8^."ru^4.r'*  ^""  ^*  ^'''*^.  ^j2Cor,Yi.l8. 
Hab.  ii.  4.                   .  ,  -        Rom.  i.  17. 

Joel  ii.  32.  -  -  .     .  Rom.  x.  13. 

&Ul.i.  2,3.  -  -  •        Rom.  iz.  13. 

It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  preceding  quotations  is  accommodated  ^  by  the  apostle  Paul. 
Dr.  John  Taylor*  has  some  useful  remarks  (of  which  the  following 
are  an  abstract),  on  the  various  designs  with  which  St.  Paul  cited 
them: 

1.  Sometimes  his  intention  goes  no  further  than  using  the  sanu: 
strong  expressions,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  the  point  in  hand. 
Thus,  in  Rom.  x.  6 — 8.  he  uses  the  words  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxx.  13 
— 14.),  not  to  prove  any  thing,  nor  as  if  he  thought  Moses  spoke  of 
the  same  subject ;  but  merely  as  intimating  that  the  strong  and  live- 
ly expressions,  used  by  Moses  concerning  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
were  equally  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  So,  in  Rom.  x. 
18l  he  quotes  Psal.  xix.  4.  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  ex- 
pressions were  used  by  the  antient  Jews  in  application  to  the  Messi- 
^,  as  the  apostle  applies  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  design  of  the  quotation  is  only  to  show  that  the 
r4ises  are  parallel:  or  that  what  happened  in  his  times  corresponded 
^th  what  happened  in  former  days.  See  Rom.  ii.  24.  viii.  36.  ix.  27 
—29.  xi.  2—5,  8—10.  and  xv.  21. 

3.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  crplain  a  doctrinal 
2*r,int.    See  Rom.  i.  17.  iv.  7,  8.  18—21.  ix.  20,  21.  x.  15.  and  xv.  3. 

4.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  designed  to  prove  a  doctrinal  point* 
'^ee  Rom.  iii.  4.  10—18.  iv.  3—17.  v.  12—14.  ix.  7.  9. 12,  13.  15.  17. 
«^^  5.  11.  13.  xii.  20.  aiid  xiv.  11. 

Lastly,  when  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New, 
'  ^1  order  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  person  or  writer  applies  it, 
^4iough  not  aiways'in  the  precise  words  of  the  original,  yet  constantly 
^^ccording  to  its  genuine  sense  as  it  stands  there.  Examples  of  such 
'"^-pplication  will  be  found  in  Deut.  viii. 3.  compared  with  Matt,  iv.4, ; 
'-^ut.  vi.  16.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  7.,  Deut.  xxxiii.  35.  and  Prov. 
^=^xv.  21,  22.  compared  with  Rom.  xii.  19,  20.  —  The  expression  in 
^^os.  vi.  6.  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  is  applied  to  different  purposes  in 
^latt.  ix.  13.,  but  to  both  properly. 

,.^    In  applying  the  accommodated  citations  of  the  Old  Testament, 

^'urretin  has  suggested  the  three  following  rules,  which  claim  tlu* 

^^  ttention  of  the  biblical  student. 

L  In  applications  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  neglect  the  literal 

-^^^flfle,  which  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

4^  ....^^l  In  his  Paraphrtae  and  Notes  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  339. 
^1h  edit.  1769. 
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%  Such  applications  ought  not  to  be  forced,  or  f nr-fetebed ;  for 
those  which  were  made  by  the  apostles,  were  simple,  and  easy  to  be 
apprehended. 

3.  Too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  these  tpplicatkuu; 
which,  it  should  be  considered,  are  merely  illustratiotts  adduced  hj 
the  sacred  writers  further  to  explain  the  subjecu  under  their  discos- 


4.  Such  being  the  nature  of  these  accommodations,  it  foUowBtkat 
no  doctrines  — at  least  such  as  are  necessarj  to  salvation— either 
can  or  ought  to  be  deduced  from  them.^ 
IV.  Of  Stations,  and  other  Passages  from  tie  OU  Tatameat, 
which  are  alluded  to  tniht  New. 

Besides  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  class,  as  accom- 
modated by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  foartli 
class,  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  comprising  a  few  quotations,  to- 
gether with  a  larger  number  of  other  passages  not  distinctly  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  which,  on  comparing  them  with  the 
New  Testament,  appear  most  evidently  to  have  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  have  alluded  to  them  by  way  of  il- 
lustration or  example.  A  careful  inspection  of  such  passages,  vith 
reference  to  their  scope  and  context,  together  with  an  application 
of  the  rules  above  suggested  by  Turretin,  will  readily  enable  the  sla- 
dent  to  judge  of  the  Elusions  which  he  may  meet  with  in  tbe  Nev 
Testament :  and  in  addition  to  those  rules.  Dr.  Gerard  has  remark- 
ed, that  when  the  inspired  writers  quote,  a  passage  from  the  Old 
Testament,  merely  in  the  way  ofaUusUm^  it  is  enough  that  the  words 
which  they  borrow  emphatically  express  their  own  meaning.  It  ^ 
not  necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  pas^ 
sage  alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be  there  used,  either  of  the  same  sub- 
ject or  of  a  similar  subject.*  Thus,  Deut.  xxx.  12 — 14.  wWch  was 
originally  written  concerning  the  law,  is  by  Saint  Paul  accommo- 
dated to  the  Gospel  (Rom.  x.  6 — 8.),  with  proper  variations  and  ex* 
planations.  The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  i^rnirtpa/ pas- 
sages thus  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
Gen.  i.  6.  9.  alluded  to  in        3  Pet.  iii.  5. 

Gen.  i.  27  -  .  -     5  Matt.  xix.  4     Mark  x.  6.    ICor.  xl7. 

(      James  lu.  9. 
Gen.  ii.2, 3.  -  -  -        Heb.  iv.  4. 

<Jen.  ii.  7.  -  .  -        1  Cot.  xr.  45. 

Gen.  ii.  21,  28.  -  -  -        1  Cor.  xi.  8.  1  Tim.  ii.  la 

Oen.ii.24.  -  .  .     {  ^  Eph'''^  31.  ^"^  ** ''^    ^  ^"^^  "' 

Gen.  iii.  6.  ...        1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

Gen.  iu.  4. 13.  -  -  -       2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

1  Turretin,  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interpretatione,  pp.  118, 119.  see  aho  pp.  107—117 
The  subject  of  accommodated  passages  of  Scripture  is  more  fully  discuiMd  bjDr 
Sharpe  (Second  Argument  from  Prophecy,  pp.  347—365.)  ;  Dr.  Hey  {NonisaB 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  §60.  262.) ;  Dr.  Harwood  (Introduction  to  the  New  Tert.  v(ri 
i  pp.  27^—2900  ;  RumMBua  (Comment.  Crit.  ad  Libros  Nov.  Test.  ^.  443. 449, 
450.) ;  Bishop  iCidder  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  ehra.  lii.  Boylf  ^ 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  150—152.) ;  Dr.  Nicholls  (Conference  with  a  Th«ist»  psrt  «■ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  10—13.  ed.  1698)  ;  and  especially  by  Dr.  Sykes  (On  the  Truth  oftw 
Christian  Religion,  chapters  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv.  pp.  206—296.  edit.  1785.)  Tv 
^^Bder  will  also  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different  modes  of  qootitiflfii 
iki  Dr.  Cook^s  Inquiry  into  the  Books  erf"  the  New  Testament,  pp.  884— 3M. 

a  Insututes  of  fiibficai  Ciitieism,  p.  428.  %  135. 
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Gea.  uL  16.  alKiidad  to  in 

Gen-  vr.  4. 

Gen.  iv.  8. 

Gen.  m  24. 

Gen.  vL  vii. 


Gen.  zii.  1^-4. 

Gen.  adii.  15. 

Gen.  XT.  13,  H 

Gen.  xvu.  10. 

Gen.  xviii.  3.  2ix.  1^ 

Gen.  ZTiii.  10. 

Gen.  ZTiii.  12. 

Gen.  ziz.  24. 

Gen.izL  12. 

Gen.  zlvi.  27. 

Gen.  zlvii.  31. 

6e». !.  24. 

£zod.u.2.n. 

Exod.  iii.  6.' 

Ezod.  zu.  12. 18. 

Exod  zi^.  22. 

Ezod.  ziz.  12. 16. 18, 19. 

Ezod.  zz.  12— 16.  Oeut.  V.  16— 20. 

Exod.  ziii  2.     Numb.  viii.  16,  17. 

zTiiL  15. 17. 
Ley.  m.  3,  4. 10. 
Lev.  ziz.  12. 
Lew.  ziz.  18. 
NTiaib.zL4. 
Nnmb.  ziy.  23^29.37.  and  zzvi.  64, 65 
NuiA.  zzi.  4—6. 
Nnrab.  zzii.  23. 39. 
Dent  zyiii.  1. 
Dent.  zziv.  1. 
Joeh.u.  l.yi.22,23. 
Jo«h.  yi.  20. 

Judges,  the  whole  book,  general!; 
1  Sun.  viii.  6.  and  z.  1. 
1  Sam.  ziii.  14.  zy.  23.  zyi.  12, 13. 
1  Kings  zvii.  1.  and  zviii.  42--45> 
1  Chron.  zziii.  13. 
lP«l.zc.4. 
^y.  xzvi  1. 
ltt.zii.3. 
3«t.kyi.84. 
Jer.yi.16. 
Xam.  lit  45. 
Dan.  sii.  23—25. 
Dta.  iz.  27.  zii.  11. 
Hot.  ziii.  14. 
Hos.xiy.2. 
Amos  y.  25, 26, 27. 


1  C6r.  ziv.  34. 
Heb.  xi.  4. 

iMatt.  xxiii.  35.   Luke  xi.  51.    1  John  iit. 
12.    Jade,  yeree  11. 

Heb.  xi.  5. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  37,38.    Luke  xyU.  26,  27. 
i     Heb.  xi.  7.    1  Pet.  iii.  19, 20.    2  Pet. 
(     ii.  5.  iii.  6. 

Acts  vii.  5.   Heb.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  iy.  13. 

Acta  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vii.  8. 

Heb.  xiii.  2. 

Heb.xi.ll. 

1  Pet.  iii.  6. 

2  Pet.  ii.  6.    Jnde,  verse  7. 
Heb.xi.l8. 

Acts  vii.  14. 

Heb.xi.21. 

Heb.xi.22. 

Heb.  xi.  23—27.  Acts  vn.  20—29. 

Mark  xii.  26.  Acts  vii.  31, 32.  Heb.  xi.  16. 

Heb.  xi.  23. 

1  Cor.  X.  2.    Heb.  xi.  29. 

Heb.  xii.  18—20. 
i  Matt.  xix.  18, 19.  Mark  x.  19.  Luke  xviii. 
I     20.  Rom.  xiii.  9.  James  ii.  11. 

Lake  u.  23. 

Matt.  viii.   Mark  i.  44.    Luke  v.  14. 

Matt.  V.  33. 

Matt.  V.  43.  Gal.  v.  14. 

1  Cor.  X.  6. 

Heb.  iii.  16, 17.  Jude^  verse  5. 

1  Cor.  z.  9. 

2  Pet.  ii.  15, 16.  Jude,  verse  11. 

1  Cor.  iz.  13. 

Matt.  V.  31.  Mark  x.  4.  Luke  xvi.  28. 

Heb.  xi.  31.  James  ii.  25. 

Heb.  xi.  30. 

Acts  xiii.  20.    Heb.  xi.  32. 

Acts  xiii.  21. 

Acts  xiii.  22. 

James  y.  17, 18. 

Heb.  v.  4. 

2  Pet.  iii.  8. 
James  iy.  13, 14. 
John  vii.  38. 
Mark  ix.  44. 
Matt.  xi.  29. 

1  Cor.  iv.  13. 
Heb.xi.34. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15. 
1  Cor.  XV.  55. 
Heb.  xiii.  15. 
Acts  vii.  42,  43. 


Mark  xiii.  14. 


SECTION  IV. 

^6f  AP0CR7PHAL  PASSAGES,   SUPPOSED  TO  BE   ^ITOTEB   IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT <IU0TATI0NS   FROM   PROFANE   AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  antient  Hebrew  divines  to  cite,  not  oriy 
^  Scriptures,  as  we  ha^e  seen  b  the  preceding  sections,  but  alf^ 
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to  quote  histories,  facts,  and  apophthegms  or  sayings  of  their  early 
sa^es,  which  they  had  received  by  oral  tradition  mxn  the  time  of 
Ma^j^  in  order  to  supply  tliose  passages  which  are  wanting  m  the 
Tentaleuch.  Of  this  metliod  of  quotation  w^e  have  three  instances 
in  the  New  Testament,  The  first  is  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  where  we  meet 
with  tlie  name  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  two  Egyptian  magiciaas 
who  opposed  Moses.  Schickard  and  some  other  learned  men  are 
of  opinion  that  Saint  Paul,  being  deeply  conversant  in  Jewish  Hte- 
rature,  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  names  from  the  Targum  or 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Exod.  vii.  1 1 .  Bi»t 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Targum  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
have  been  consulted  by  the  apostle^  it  is  most  probable  that  he  al- 
luded to  an  antient  and  generaUy  received  tradition  relative  to  those 
men.  What  corroborates  the  latter  conjecture  is,  that  their  names 
are  mentioned  by  some  antient  profane  writers,  as  Numenius  die 
Pythagorean,^  by  Artapanus,*  and  by  Pliny.'  The  Jews  affirm 
that  tliey  were  princes  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  and  tliat  they  greail) 
resisted  Moses.^  Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  second  centun', 
informs  us,  that  there  was  extant,  in  his  time,  an  apocryphal  book 
concerning  these  magicians,  inscribed  Jannes  et  Mambris  JJher? 
The  other  two  instances  alluded  to  are  the  9th  verse  of  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  which  cites  the  story  of  Michael  the  archangel,  conteDdio; 
with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  and  the  14th  verse  of  the  same 
epistle,  in  which  he  quotes  an  apochryphal  prophecy  of  f^och.  The 
first  of  these  is  borrowed  firom  traditional  accounts  then  received  by 
the  Jews,  with  whom  the  apostle  argues  from  their  own  autfaois  and 
concessions.^  The  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  now  known  to  have  been 
cited  from  an  apocryphal  book,  bearing  that  patriarch's  name,  whicii 
was  extant  at  the  time  when  Jude  wrote,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  short  notice.''  The  foUowmg  is  the  passage,  as 
translated  by  archbishop  Laurence  from  an  Etmopic  version  of  this 
book. 

*^  Behold,  he  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  them,  and  to  reprove  all  'the  carnal  for  every  thing 
which  the  sinful  and  ungodly  have  done  and  eommitted  against 
him."8 

Thus  thb  much  litigated  point  is  now  finally  determined :  but 
Jude's  quotation  of  a  single  passage  firom  tlie  apocryphal  book  in 

2  Apud  Origen  contra  Celsum,  pp.  198, 199.  edit.  Spencer,  and  in  Enasbius  de 
Pr»p.  Evang,  1.  8.  c.  8. 
a  In  Eusebiua,  1.  9.  c.  27.  .  3  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

*  SorenhusioB,  6i/?Xoc  KaraX>ay)7C,  pp.  589,  590. 

S  Tract  35.  in  Matt,  cited  by  Dr.  Wbitby  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 

a  Surenhnsios  (pp.  699->7(&.)  has  given  a  long  extract  from  the  Jalkut  Rubem. 
fol.  76.  col.  2.  which  details  the  history  of  Michael's  conflict  with  the  devil  The 
same  author  (pp.  709— 712.)  has  also  referred  to  many  Rabbinica]  writerawhotskc 
notice  of  Enoch's  prophecy. 

7  See  Vol.  L  Appendix,  No.  V.  Section  I.  pp.  630, 631. 

*  The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  (London,  1821,  8vo.)  ch.  ii.  P- 2- 
On  the  subject  of  the  apocryphal  quotations  by  Jude,  see  further,  Vol  IV.  F»n 
II.  Chap.  tV.  Sect.  Vl!.  $  if. 
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?ieslioo»  will  no  more  prove  his  approbation  of  the  whole  book,  than 
dul's  quotations  from  certain  heathen  poets  prove  that  apostle's  ap- 
probation of  every  part  of  the  compositions  to  wliich  he  referred. 


On  a  reference  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
accommodated  by  the  evangelical  writers,^  it  will  be  observed  that, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  sucli  accommodations  has  been  made 
by  Saint  Paul.  But  the  same  great  aposde  of  the  Gentiles,  becom- 
ing all  things  to  all  men,  and  being  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of 
headien  authors,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  did  not  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  inspired  books  :  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
three  instances  in  tlie  New  Testament  of  the  fine  taste  and  ability 
with  which  he  accommodated  passages  from  Pagan  authors,  when 
contending  with  the  Gentiles,  or  writing  to  Gentile  converts.  The 
first  is  in  Acts  xvii,  28.  where  he  cites  part  of  a  verse  from  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus. 


.  rov  ya^  icat  ytvoi  Vffitv. 
.  for  we  his  offspring  are. 


The  passage  was  originally  spoken  of  the  heathen  deity  Jupiter,  and 
is  dexterously  applied  to  the  true  God  by  Paul,  who  draws  a  very 
strong  and  conclusive  inference  from  it. 

The  second  instance  alluded  to  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  in  whieh  pa»* 
sage  the  apostle  quotes  a  senary  iambic,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  Menander's  lost  comedy  of  Thais. 

rendered,  in  our  translation.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  Titus  i.  12. 
where  Saint  Paul  quotes  from  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  poet,  the  verse 
which  has  ahready  been  cited  and  illustrated  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  196, 195. ; 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


1  See  pp.  440|  441.  svpra^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

.  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  •!  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  to  hepodiad;^ 
Cultivation  of  Poetry  by  the  Hebrews.  — II.  The  Sen^enKoui  f  o- 
ralklism^  the  Chrand  Characteristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry. — bswir 
gin  and  varieties.  *—  1.  ParaUd  Lines  gradattonal ;  —  2.  Pard- 
Tel  Lines  antithetic  ;  —  3.  Parallel  Lines  constructive ;  —  4.  Pa- 
rallel Lines  introverted. —  III.  The  Poeticd  Dialect  not  amjked 
to  the  Old  Testament.  —  Heoeons  for  expecting  to  fad  it  w  the 
New  Testament.  —  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetuxi  £aktt 
there  ;  —  1.  From  simple  and  direct  quotations  (f  sifide  passoga 
Jrom  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament; — 2.  FromawtO' 
tions  of  different  passa^es^  combined  into  one  connected  tJm;^ 
3.  And  from  quotations  mingled  vnth  original  matter. -^W- 
Original  ParaUelisms  occurring  in  the  JVew  Testament^  ^^h  Pa- 
rallel Couplets  ; — 2.  ParaUd  Tri]^  ;  —  3.  OtM^raMt;— 4, 
5.  Stanzas  of  five  and  six  lines ;  —  6.  Stanzas  </  more  thmni 
parallel  lines.  — V.  Other  examples  of  the  poetical  paraUdim  m 
the  New  Testament;  —  1.  Paralld  Lines  (jhradaiiond;-^2. 
The  Epanodos. —  VI.  Different  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry. -I 
Prophetic  Poetry  ; — 2.  mediae  Poetry  ;  —  3.  Didactic  Poetni ; 
—  4.  Lyric  Poetry  ;  —  6.  The  Idyl;  —  6.  Dramatic  Poetry;- 
7.  Acrostic  or  Alphabeticd  Poetry.  —  VII.  Qeneral  Observations 
for  the  better  understcmding  the  compositions  of  the  sacred  foeU* 

I.  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Hoty  Scriptures, 
that  amoDg  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  appa- 
rent diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers  which  o(  them  are  to 
be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which  are  to  be  r^arded  as  prose 
composidons.  While  the  historical  books  and  legislative  writinss 
of  Moses  are  evidently  prosaic  b  their  composition,  the  book  of  Job, 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Sobmon,  the  LamentatioDs  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetic  wridngs,  and  several  passages 
occasionaJly  scattered  through  me  historical  books,  bear  toe  nio$t 
plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing.^  We  can  hate  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  originally  written  in  verse,  or  in  sotne 
kind  of  measured  numbers;  thongb,  as  the  antient  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  language  is  now  k>st,  we  can  only  very  imperfect^  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse. 

From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Josephus,  Qrigen,  nd  J^ 
rome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  should  seem  that  in  their 
time  its  beauty  and  rules  were  well  known.  Josephus  repeate<D7 
affirms^  that  the  songs  composed  by  Moses  are  in  heroic  verse,  mj 

1  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  mention  the  song  of  Moses  at  ^^ 
Sea,  (Exod.  xv.)  ;  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  (Nam.  xiriT.  !&— 24.) :  the  song  «  W; 
borah,  and  Barak,  (Jud.  v.)  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Book  rfthi  Wars  ^»* 
Lord,  (Numb.  xzi.  14.)  and  the  Book  of  Jatker,  (Josh.  x.  13.  2  Sam.  IVM^^ 
written  in  poetic  measures. 

9  Antiq.  W  tib.  ii.  e.  16.  f  4.  lib.  iv.  e.  &  (  4C  aadllb.  viL  e.  12.  f  9. 
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that  David  composed  several  sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and 
bymnSi  in  honour  of  God :  some  of  which  were  in  trimeters  or  verses 
ofdiree  feet,  and  others  in  pentameters  or  verses  of  five  feet.  Ori* 
wen  and  Eusebius  are  said  to  have  espoused  the  same  notion  :  and 
Jerome,  probably  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  he  found  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  fancied  that  he  perceived  iambic,  alcaic,  and 
swphic  verses  in  the  psahns,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  works 
otPindar  and  Horace :  hexameters  and  pentameters  in  die  songs  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  the  bodk  of  Job,  and  those  of  Solomon ; 
and  sapphic  verses  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.^  Among  mo- 
dem wnters,  the  nature  and  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been 
mmly  contested  f  but  by  no  one  have  these  subjects  been  illustrat- 
ed with  more  elegance  and  ability  than  by  the  late  eminently  learned 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Robert  Lowtli.  In  the  third  of  his  justly  ad- 
mired Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry ,3  he  has  collected  much  and  very 
valuable  information  concerning  tlie  much  litigated  question,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Hebrew  metre  ;  but  many  of  liis  arguments  are 
successfully  controverted  by  Bishop  Jebb,  in  bis  Sacred  Literature  ;* 
to  which  work,  and  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  the  reader  is  neces- 
sarily referred,  as  the  discussion  of  this  very  difficult  question  would 
extend  this  chapter  to  an  inordinate  length.  The  construction,  cha- 
racteristics, and  difierent  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  including  also  the 
poetical  style  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  con- 

1  Hioronymi,  Pre&t.  in  Cluronic.  EpUt.  135.  ad  Paul.  Urb.  et  Epist.  ad  Paulin. 
Comment,  in  Ezek.  e.  30. 

^  CarpcoT  (introd.  ad  Ubros  Canonicos  Vet.  Teat,  pars  ii.  pp.  28, 39.)  has  given 
t  list  ofantient  and  modern  writers  who  have  treatea  on  Hebrew  poetry  ;  and  in 
pp  2 — 27.  he  has  noticed  the  various  discordant  opinions  on  this  topic.  The  hy- 
poUieaa  of  Biahop  Hare  on  Hebrew  metre  was  remted  by  Bishop  Lowth  at -the  end 
«f  hislectarea,  and  also  in  bis  ''  Larger  Confutation/'  published  m  176C,  in  8vo.,  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Edwards's  Latin  Letter  in  defence  of  Hare's  system,  published  in 
^  preceding  year.  The  general  opinion  of  the  learned  world  has  comcidcd  with 
Uie  arvuments  of  Lowth. 

3  The  first  edition  of  these  lectures  appeared  in  1753,  in  4to.,  under  the  title  of 
^  De  Sacra  PoCsi  Hebrcorum  PnelecUones  Academico ;"  a  second  edition  was 
pjinted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  1763,  in  two  volumes  octavo  ;  the  second  volume,  con- 
sisting or  additions  made  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Michaielis,  who  had  reprinted 
the  Ftelactiones  at  Gdttingen.    Several  subsequent  editions  have  issued  from  tlie 
9Ivendon  press ;  particularly  a  beautiful  one  in  1821,  including  (besides  the  addi- 
tioBs  of  Miehaelis)  the  further  observations  of  RosenmOller,  (whose  edition  appear- 
^  at  Lmpsic  in  1815,)  RiUher  and  Weiss.   In  1767,  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory 
Ptittted  his  excellent  English  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  in  two  octa- 
vo volumes,  with  some  very  important  additions]  notes ;  which  was  reprinted  in 
^616.    In  1787  M.  Herder  published  at  Leipsic  two  octavo  volumes  On  the  Svirrt 
*/  Hebrew  Poeiry  ;  from  which  a  selection  was  translated  and  published  in  1801 , 
'Wilder  the  title  of  Oriental  Dialogues.    Both  these  publications  are  distinguislied 
^y  that  bold  criticism,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  has  characterised  too 
'^anj  <tf  those  German  divines,  to  whose  researches  in  other  respects,  biblical  lite- 
j^nre  is  so  largely  indebted.    Sir  William  Jones  has  a  few  observations  on  He- 
^ew  metres  in  his  Poesos  AsiaticsB  Comment,  cap.  ii.  (Works,  vi.  pp.  22 — 59.) 
.    4  pp.  4—82.    The  title  at  length  of  this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work 
^  as  IbUows :  —  "  Sacred  Literature :  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of 
S^ompositioo,  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  London^ 
^^  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  uplication  of  the  principles  so  reviewed  te 
\^e  iflnsintion  of  the  New  Testament.    By  John  Jebb,  A.  M.  [now  D.  D.  and 
bishop  of  Limtrick.]    London,  1820.'*  dvo. 
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sidered :  and  our  account  of  them  is  chiefly  abridged  from  the  Lec- 
tures of  Bishop  Lowtb,  and  from  bis  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  togetlicr  witli  Bishop  Jebb's  ele- 
gant and  instructive  volume  above  cited. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  will  appear,  wbec 
we  consider  that  its  origin  and  earliest  application  have  been  clearly 
traced  to  the  service  of  religion.    To  celebrate  in  hymns  and  sonss 
the  praises  of  Jehovah  — to  decorate  the  worship  of  the  Most  Hi:!] 
with  all  the  charms  and  graces  of  hamoony  —  to  give  force  and  eoar- 
gy  tothe  devout  afiecdons  —  was  the  sublime  employment  of  ihe 
sacred  muses :  and  it  is  more  tlian  probable,  that  the  very  eadj  use 
of  sacred  music  in  tlie  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  contnbuted 
not  a  little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and  migbt  im- 
part to  it  that  appropriate  form,  which,  though  chiefly  adapted  to  ihif 
particular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  preserves  on  every  other  occasion. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  ample  evidence  that  music  and  poe- 
try were  cultivated  from  tlie  earliest  ages  among  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the  schools  or  cdleg;es  of 
the  prophets  ;  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  prophetic  office,  undw 
the  direction  of  some  superior  prophet,  being  ahogether  removed 
from  intercourse  with  the  world,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  ilic 
exercises  and  study  of  religion  :  and  though  the  sacred  history  affords 
us  but  little  information  concerning  their  institutes  and  discipline,  yet 
it  is  manifest  from   1  Sam.  x.  5 — 10.  and  xix.  20 — 24.,  that  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  occupation  consisted  in  celebrating  the  praises  ot 
Jehovah  in  hymns  and  poetry,  with  choral  chants  accompanied  villi 
various  musical  instruments.     But  it  was  durnig  the  rei^  of  David. 
that  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  the  greatest  peri^don.    H' 
the  sorvicc  of  the  tabernacle  he  appobted  four  thousand  Levites,  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  courses,  and  marshalled  under  several  W- 
ers,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  insmi- 
mental  music  in  the  public  worship.     Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthuii 
were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music,  and,  from  the  titles  of  some  oi 
the  psalms,  we  may  infer  that  tliey  also  were  excellent  composers  a( 
hymns  or  sacred  poems.     In  tlie  first  book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  xx^-; 
we  have  an  account  of  the  institutions  of  David :    which  were  inore 
costly,  splendid,  and  magnificent  than  any  that  ever  obtained  in  ibt 
public  service  of  other  nations. 

n.  According  to  Bishop  Lowth  tliere  are  four  j^ncipal  clnnif- 
teristjcs  of  Hebrew  poetry,  viz.  —  1.  The  acrostical  or  alphabeiica. 
commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas; — 2.  The  admission  of  forejcii 
words  and  certain  particles,  which  seldom  occur  in  prose  compc«- 
tion,  and  which  thus  form  a  distinct  poetical  dialect; — 3.  Its  sen- 
tentious, figurative,  and  sublime  expressions ;  and,  4.  Paralleli^''"' 
the  nature  of  which  is  fully  iDustrated  in  a  subsequent  page.  B"- 
the  existence  of  the  three  first  of  tliese  characteristics  his  been  d.5- 
proved  by  Bishop  Jebb,  who  observes  that  the  grand  character^ 
of  Hebrew  poetry  does  not  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  on?J- 
nal  language  of  the  Old  Testament  as  contra-distinguidied  fiom  ^*^ 
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of  the  New.  ''It  is  not  the  acrostica),  or  regular^  alphabetic^  conn* 
mencemert  of  Imea  or  stansas ;  for  this  occurs  but  in  twelve  poeii^ 
of  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  not  the  totroduction  of  foreign  words, 
and  of  what  grammarians  call  the  paragogic»  or  redundant  particles  | 
for  these  Hcenses,  though  frequent,  are  by  no  means  univ^raal,  ii| 
the  poetical  hooks  of  Scripture ;  and  they  are  occasionally  admittec) 
in  passages  merely  historical  and  prosaic :  it  is  not  the  rhyming  ter* 
roination  of  lines ;  for  no  trace  of  this  artifice  is  discoverable  in  the 
alphabetical  poems,  the  lines  or  stanzas  of  which  are  defined  with 
in&llihle  precision ;  and  every  attempt  to  force  it  on  the  text,  has 
been  accompanied  by  die  most  licentious  mutilatioQ  of  Scripture : 
aiMl  finally,  this  grand  characteristic  is  not  the  adoption  of  metre, 
properly  so  called,  and  analagous  to  the  metre  of  the  heathen  class- 
ics; fcHT  the  efibrts  of  the  learned,  to  discover  such  metre  in  any  one 
poem  of  the  Hebrews,  have  universally  failed }  and  while  we  are 
morally  certain,  that,  even  though  it  were  known  and  employed  by 
tiie  Jews,  while  their  language  was  a  living  one,  it  is  quite  beyond 
recovery  in  die  dead  and  unpronounceable  state  of  that  language,  diere 
are  also  stroi^  reasons  for  believing,  that,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  their  literature,  the  Hebrew  poets  never  used  this  decorauon. 
Again,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  proper  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  not  ebdon,  grandeur,  or  sublimity,  either  of  thought  or  die* 
tion.  b  these  qualities,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  poetical  Scrip- 
tures, is  not  only  distinguished,  but  unrivalled :  but  there  are  also 
many  compositions  in  the  Old  Testament,  indisputably  poetical,  which, 
in  thou^t  and  expression,  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  just 
and  elm  conceptions,  calmly,  yet  pointedly  delivered."^ 

Tlie  grand,  and  indeed,  the  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
is  what  Bishop  Lowtfa  entitles  Parallelism^  that  is,  a  certain  equality, 
resemblance,  or  relationship,  between  the  members  of  each  period ; 
so  that  in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall 
answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a 
kind  of  rale  or  measure.  This  is  the  general  strain  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry;  instances  of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Old 
Tesument,  particdariy  in  the  ninety-sixth  psabn.     . 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  form  of  composition  that  our 
admirable  authorised  version,  though  executed  in  prose,  retains  so 
much  o(  a  poetical  cast ;  for,  that  version  being  strictiy  word  for  word 
after  the  origina},  the  form  and  order  of  die  original  sentences  are 
preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  stnictive,  this  regular  alternation 
and  correspondenee  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensiUe  of  a  departure 
from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  thb  form  of  poetical  composition  amoQg  the  He- 
brews, Bi&)p  Lowth  has  satisfiidorily  demicec}  firom  the  manner  in 
vrfaich  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  chant  their  sacred  hymns. 
They  were  aeeompanied  with  munc,  and  were  alternately  sung  by 
oppoBte  eboirs:  sometimes  one  eheif  performed  the  hymn  itself, 
wtiile  the  other  sang  a  partJeular  distich,  which  was  regularly  in- 

t  Bp.  Jebb's  S«ored  Literaturoi  pp.  4, 5. 
VOL.  n.  57 
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terposed  at  stated  btenrals.  In  tbis  maimer  we  learn  that  Moses 
with  the  Israelites  chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xr.  30^ 
21 .)  ;  and  the  same  order  is  observable  in  some  of  the  psalms  which 
are  composed  in  this  form.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  mu- 
sical pertbrmance  was  differently  conducted,  one  of  the  choirs  sing- 
ing a  angle  verse  to  the  other,  while  the  other  constant^  added  a 
verse  in  some  respect  correspondent.  Of  this  the  fc^wmg  distidi  is 
an  example :  •— 

Sing  pnises  to  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good, 

Beciuue  hk  mercy  endureth  for  ever.    (Paal.  cjuxvi.  1.) 

Which  Ezra  informs  us  (iii.  10,  11.)  vras  sung  by  the  priests  and 

Levites  in  alternate  choirs,  "after  the  ordinance  of  David,  kio^of 

Israel  f*  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  hundred  and  tlmij- 

sixth  psalm  itself,  m  which  the  latter  verse  sung  by  the  latter  choir 

forms  a  perpetual  epode.     Of  the  same  nature  is  the  song  of  the 

women  concerning  Saul  and  David  (2  Sam.  xviii.  7.);  and  in  the 

very  same  manner  does  Isaiah  describe  the  seraphin  as  chaadDg  the 

praises  of  Jehovah  —  '*  they  cried  one  to  another,"  that  b,  ahefoatdf, 

Holj,  holy,  holy,  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  * 

The  whole  eerth  is  filled  with  his  glory.    (Isa.  vi.  3.) 

But  the  fuUest  example  perhaps  of  this  style  of  compositioo  is  to 
be  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  psalm,  composed  on  occasioa  of  the 
mduction  of  the  ark  to  mount  Sion  ;  the  mode  of  performing  which 
is  particularly  illustrated  by  Bishop  Lowth,^  and  must  have  had  a 
most  noble  and  impressive  effect. 

In  determining  the  length  of  his  lines,  Bishop  Lowtfa  coolers 
only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  another  which  anses 
from  the  correspondence  of  terms,  and  from  the  fonn  of  consuuc- 
tion,  whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a  hannooy  of 
sentences.  From  this  correspondence  of  the  verses  one  with  ano- 
ther, arises  a  certain  relation  also  between  the  composition  of  the 
verses,  and  the  composition  of  the  sentences,  so  that  generally  peri- 
ods coincide  vridi  stanzas,  members  with  verses,  and  pauses  of  the 
one  with  pauses  of  the  other.  This  correspondence  is  called  paral- 
lelism, the  corre^nding  lines  are  called  parallel  lines,  and  the  words 
or  phrases  answering  one  to  another  in  the  corresponding  fines,  pa- 
rallel terms. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  above  definition  of  pu^lisD: 
—  In  Luke  i.  52,  53.  we  read,  He  (God)  hath  putdom^ 
mighty  Jrom  their  seatSy  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  &  ^ 
filed  the  hungry  toith  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  hUh  text  eM^ 
away.  In  this  passage  the  same  thing  is  expressed,  vi2.  diat  God 
changes  the  conditions  of  men :  and  this  same  thing  is  also  e^iress^ 
ed,  in  correspondmg  members  that  represent  it^  in  varkms  pmntsa 
view.  Thus  the  Almighty  changes  adversity  into  prospeiiij,  ^ 
prosperity  mto  adversity.     The  worde  answer  to  eaeh  oAify  »>^ 

1  Lecture  zzvii.  Bishop  Horotoy,  in  hw  tnmelation  ei  the  Book  of  P^>^|!^ 
mvided  them  eo  ••  to  exhibit  the  constroction  of  thoM  diviiM  coByoarirMtf  »<* 
beat  ponible  adYsntege. 
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migfaqr— those  of  low  degree ;  put  down  ^  exaked ;  die  faungiy 
(or  poor) — the  rich;  filled  with  good  things  —  sent  empty  away. 
Lastly,  the  things  or  subjects  stated  ansufer  to  each  other  by  a  con- 
trast sufficiently  obvious  :  the  former  (the  powerful  and  rich)  are  de« 
pressed ;  the  latter  (the  humble  and  poor)  are  exalted. 

The  nature  of  parallelism,  thus  defined  and  illustrated,  is  some« 
tiroes  so  evident  as  to  sUrike  even  a  careless  reader,  and  sometimes 
so  subde  and  obscure  as  to  require  considerable  practice,  and  some 
familiarity  with  the  system,  in  order  to  distribute  the  pauses,  and 
de?elope  the  different  members  of  the  sentences  in  probable  order 
and  connection.  Thus,  much  doubt  has  arisen  not  only  as  to  what 
books,  but  as  to  what  parts  of ,  books,  are  to  be  accounted  poetical. 
Sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Jebb,  it  is  continuous  and  unmixed,  as 
in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs  and  Canticles  ;  sometimes  it  characterises 
the  mam  body  of  a  work  with  a  prosaic  introduction  and  conclusion, 
as  in  the  book  of  Job,  —  sometimes  it  predominates  throughout  a 
whole  book  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  prose,  as  in  most  of  the 
prophets ;  sometimes  the  general  texture  is  prose,  with  an  occasional 
mixture  of  verses,  as  in  tlie  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes. 

This  parallelism  has  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  the  poet- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  them  chiefly  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  the  author  has  restricted  it.  Bishop  Jebb,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  this  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poe- 
tiy  pervades  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old. 

The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many  gradations, 
being  sometimes  more  accurate  and  manifest,  sometimes  more  vague 
and  obscure  :  it  may,  however,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  consist  of 
four  species,  viz.  Parallel  Lines,  Chradational^  Parallel  Lines  Antir 
theticy  Parallel  Lines  Synthetic,  and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. 

1 .  Parallel  Lines  Uradaiional  are  those,  in  which  the  second  or 
responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clauses,  as  generally  to 
rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale  in  the  value  of  the  re- 
lated terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  marked  distinction  of 
meaning.  This  species  of  parallelism  is  the  most  frequent  of  all : 
it  prevails  chiefly  in  tlie  shorten  poems,  in  many  of  the  psalms,  and 

1  Bishop  Lowth  has  ranged  the  different  kinds  of  paralleUsm  under  three  classes 
eoiy,  viz.  penUels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels  B3mthetic.  The 
two  last  terms,  it  wul  be  perceived,  we  have  retained,  and  in  lieu  of  parallels  ty- 
nonywuus  we  have  adopted  the  term  paraUei  lints  gradational.  Bishop  Jebb  has 
•Mt^ed  satisfactory  reasons  for  changing  the  bishop's  phraseology.  According  te 
Lowth,  parallel  lines  synonymous  are  those  which  correspond  one  to  another  by 
expressing  the  same  sentiment  in  different  but  nearly  equivalent  terms.  But  Bp. 
Jebb  proves,  from  an  examination  of  the  bishop's  examples,  that  this  definition  does 
not  hold  good  :  he  therefore  proposes  that  of  cognate  paraUeiSf  as  preferablv  appU- 
cable  lo  this  kind  of  parallels.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp.  34~-50.)  A  learned  critic, 
however,  has  suggested  the  term  gradatUnud  parauelismt  as  bein^  most  expres- 
rive,  and  also  most  applicable  to  the  examples  adduced  by  these  emment  preuitet. 
(British  Critic  lor  1820,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  585, 566.)  We  have  therefore  adopted  this 
tenn  in  the  present  chapter.  Bp.  Jebb  had  further  considered  the  introverted  pa* 
rellel  as  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  ;  but  as  the  same  critic  has  assi^ed 
good  reasons  for  constituting  it  a  distinct  class,  we  have  availed  onrselve*  of  yis 
aathority,  and  have  accordingly  adopted  it. 


I ;  to  stand,  atalMlity  and  eonfimMtUon  -.  Um  moaiM 
iyine  flanctiury ;  kts  holy  ^Uiec,  tlie  suictiiaiT  ctoelf 
the  advukce  of  the  two  lines  wliich  tern  ne  fin^ 
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wyfirefiendyia  Aeprofriieeiesoflstkb.  Tbree  or  fav  imteces 
wOl  suffice  ID  show  tfae  nature  of  iranflel  lines  grtdnkmd.  The  fat 
excni|ile  shall  be  taken  fromdw  first  pesOm. 

O  the  hsppinefli  of  that  man, 

Who  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ; 

And  hath  not  stood  in  the  way  of  linnen ; 

And  hath  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  (Paahn  1. 1.) 
^  Tfae  exclamation  with  which  the  psalm  opens,  belongs  eiinally  to  eaeh  liM  of 
tiM  snceeeding  triplet.  In  the  triplet  itself,  each  Une  conials  of  three  nnbcn. 
mod  the  lines  gradually  rise,  one  above  the  other,  not' merely  in  their  paatl  mm, 
but  specially,  throughout  their  correspondent  members.  To  troft,  impGef  oo 
more  than  casual  intercourse ;  to  stand,  closer  intimacy ;  to  sk,  fixed  tat  pom- 
neat  connection  ;  the  eamud^  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  or  puklie  isnrt ;  tk 
woff,  the  select  aiad  chosen  fbol*path ;  the  seat,  the  habitaal  and  final  refttiof  olre , 
the  ungoily,  negatively  wicked ;  shmtrs,  positively  wicked ;  the  tcsmfti^  iccf 
ftrs  at  tne  very  name  or  notion  of  piety  ana  goodness.'*! 

Hie  foDowing  passages  will  supply  additional  examples :~ 

Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah .' 

And  who  shall  stand  within  his  holy  plaeo  ? 

The  dean  of  hands,  and  the  pure  in  heart.    (Psahn  xxiv.  3, 4.) 
''To  tfteend marks  progress; 
rf  Jehovah,  the  site  of  mo  divine  i 
and  in  correspondence  with  the  ad 

oonplet,  there  is  an  advance  in  the  members  of  the  third  line :  tkseUsa  efhnds: 
atutthe  ffure  in  heaH :  the  clean  of  hands^  shall  ascend  the  SMuntsuis/  Jdmtk 
ths  yure  in  heart,  shaU  stand  tsithin  his  hily  plaee.''^ 

O  Jehovah,  in  thjr  strength  the  kinc  shall  rejoice ; 

And  in  thy  salvation,  how  greatly  wall  he  exuH  : 

The  desire  of  his  heart,  thou  hast  granted  him ; 

And  the  request  of  his  lips,  thou  hast  not  denied.  (Psalm  xja.lfi) 
^  The  gradation  of  member  above  member,  and  line  above  line,  in  eaeh  cooplet 
of  this  stanza,  is  undeniable  :  '<  salvation"  is  an  advance  upon  "  streiiftk ;"  tsi 
''how  greatly  shall  he  exult,"  an  advance  upon  "  he  ohaO  rejoice :"  a||tiii,  "^ 
request  of  the  lips,"  is  something  beyond  "  the  desire  of  the  heart,"  —  it  ii  ^^ 
brought  into  act.  The  gmdation  in  the  last  members  of  the  last  two  Udm  va^J 
not  1^  equally  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  certain  :  "  thou  hast  granted  - 
thou  hast  not  denied :"  the  negative  form  is  here  much  stronger  than  the  poflbTe ; 
Ibr  it  is  a  received  canon  of  biblical  philology,  that  verbs  of  negatioB,  or-  vb^ 
•mounts  to  the  same  thin^,  adverbs  of  negation  prefixed  to  verbs,  have,  in  nch 
cases,  the  force  of  expressmg  the  opposite  affirmative  with  peculiar  emphuis  ' 
for  example  ;  *<  tfae  Lord  wiS  not  hold  himguUtless,  who  taketh  his  naaw  in  ^ 
that  is,  wiLi.  assnasoLV  bold  him  guilty.    Exod.  xz.  7."  ^^ 

The  prophetic  muse  is  no  less  elegant  and  correct.    Isaiah  especially  abocsQ-* 
in  beautiful  instances  of  this  mode  or  gradation.    Thus  fae  says : 

Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  Ibund ; 

Call  ve  a{K>n  him,  while  he  is  near ; 

Let  tne  wicked  forsake  his  way ; 

And  the  unrighteous  man  his  Uioughts : 

And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  he  will  compassionate  him ; 

And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness.  Isaiah  far.  6,  T 
In  tfae  first  line,  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  knowing  where  be  i^sij 
on  the  bare  inteUigenoe  that  he  may  be/omi4£  ;  in  the  second  fane,  having  toatA 
Jehovah,  they  are  encouraged  to  call  upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  i»  k^«s 
In  tfae  third  Ime,  the  wicked,  the  positive,  and  presumptuous  sinner,  is  wam«<ij" 
fiirsake  his  vmy,  hie  habitual  oourse  of  iniquity  ;  in  the  fourth  lins,  the  onnf i*^' 
•otts,the  negatively  wicked,  is  called  to  renounce  the  very  thought  rf,*^^ 
While  in  the  last  line,  the  appralvriative  and  eneoofaging  title  oua  Gon,  i»  ^' 
toted  ibr  the  awlblMne  of  Jmovah;  and  simple  coa^mssion  is  heightei«d0to 
o^etjlewing  tMfcy  Ondforgivsnsss.^  , 

I  Bp.  Jebb's  8ner«d  Literatnie,  p.  41.  a  Ibid.  p.  46. 

8  Ibid,  pp.  87— 38.  '  ^ 
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b  I^.  fi.  I.  4.  T.  there  is  another  singularly  fine  example  of  moral 
gradation,  which  is  admirably  Olustrated  by  cishop  Jebb,^  to  whose 
*  Sacred  Literature'  the  reader  is  referred.  But  excellent  as  Isaiah 
confessedly  is,  he  is  not  unrivalled  in  this  kind  of  composition :  the 
other  prophets  contain  abundant  examples ;  we  shall  however  only 
adduce  two  instances.  The  first,  which  is  from  Hosea,  is  exquisitely 
pathetic,  and  will  speak  for  itself :  — 

How  Bhall  I  ^ve  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  ? 
Abuidon  thoe,  O  Israsl  ? 
How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah, 
Plaiee  thee  in  the  condition  of  Zeboim  ? 
My  heart  is  turned  upon  me ; 
My  bowels  yearn  altogether. 
I  will  not  execute  the  ftiry  of  mine  anger  : 
I  will  not  return  to  make  destrue^on  of  Ephraim. 
For  God  I  amiand  not  man ; 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee,  although  I  am  no  frequenter  of  citiat. 
Hosea  zi.  8, 9.    (Bp.  Hotsley's  TraniUaion.) 

The  Other  passage  is  irom  Joel,  and  is  highly  animated. 
Like  mighty  men  shall  they  rush  on ; 
Uke  warriors  shall  they  mount  upon  the  wall ; 
And,  every  one  in  his  way,  shall  thoT  march  ; 

And  they  shaU  not  turn  aside  from  their  paths.  Joel  ii.  7. 

The  prophet  is  denouncing  a  terrible  judgment  on  the  land  of  Judah,  by  th« 
devastation  of  locusts :  and  ul  naturalists  and  traveHefrs,  who  have  witnessed  the 
desolation  caused  by  those  destructive  insects,  attest  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of 
Joel's  description  of  their  progress  and  ravages. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are,  when  two  lines  correspond  one 
with  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentunents ;  when  the 
second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,  some- 
times in  sense  only.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  form. 
Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are  various,  irom  an  exact  coo- 
trapositioii  of  word  to  word,  sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  »n- 
gulars,  plurals  to  |durals,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  widi  something 
of  a  contrariety  in  the  jwo  propositions. 

This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
prc^etical  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  those  which  are 
elevated  in  the  style,  and  more  connected  in  the  parts ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably  adapted  to  adages,  aphorisms,  proverbs,  and  detached  sen- 
tences. Much,  indeed,  of  The  elegance,  acuteness,  and  force,  of  a 
great  number  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  arises  from  the  antithetic 
•form,  the  opposition  of  diction  and  sentiment,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother.  Prov.  z.  i. 

Here  every  word  has  its  opposite,  the  tettoE  father  and  mother  being  relatively 
opposite : 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing . 

Bat  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  Proy.  z.  7. 

In  this  instance  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms,  for  memory  and  name  are 
synmyroous.    See  also  Prov.  zi.  24.  zvi.  33.  and  zziz.  26. 

But,  though  the  antithetic  parallel  be  of  comparatively  rare  occttr- 
rence  ua  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  them.     Thus,  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  it  in  the  thanks- 
1  Bp.  /ebb's  Sacred  jateratnre.  pp.  46 — 4P. 
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pnng  ode  of  Hannah*  1  Sam.  iL  4 — ^7.,  and  in  some  of  thePsafaDs, 
as  in  Psal.  xx.  7,  8.  zn.  ^  and  zxxrii.  10,  11.  Isaiah,  abo,  by 
means  of  it,  without  departing  from  his  usual  dignity,  greatlj  in- 
creases the  beauty  of  his  composition. 

For  the  mountains  shaU  be  remoTod ; 

And  the  hills  sh&Il  be  overthrown ; 

But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isa.&v.lO. 

See  likewise  Isa.  liv.  7,  8.  ix.  10.  and  Ixv.  13,  14. 

3.  Parallel  hinea  Constructive  are,  when  the  parallelisin  consists 
only  in  the  similar  form  of  construction ;  in  which  word  does  not  an- 
swer to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ; 
btit  there  is  a  correqiondence  and  equality,  between  the  diflereot 
propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to  doud,  verb 
to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interroeatire  to  in- 
terrogative. This  species  of  parallel  includes  all  such  as  do  not  cocoe 
withm  the  two  former  classes.  Accordingly,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks, 
that  the  variety  of  thb  form  is  very  great :  sometimes  the  parallelism 
is  more,  sometimes  less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent. 
The  nineteenth  psalm  will  furnish  a  beautiful  instance  of  parallel  lines 
constructive : 

The  law  of  Jbhovah  is  perfect,  restorinj^  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jbhovah  is  sure,nia]un^  wise  the  simple ; 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart : 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enbghtening  the  ejes 

The  fear  of  Jbhovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  altogether; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold, 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  noney-eombs. 

Psal.  xix.  &-11 
Additional  instances  of  the  constructive  parallelism  occur  in  Psilm  exhiii.  7- 
13.  Job  zii.  13—16.  Isa.  ziv.  4—9.  and  Ivui.  5—8. 

Respecting  the  three  preceding  species  of  parallelism,  Bishop  iebb 
remarks  that,  separately,  "  each  kind  admits  many  subordinate  varie- 
ties, and  that,  in  combmations  of  verses,  the  several  kinds  are  per- 
petually intermingled  ;  circumstances  which  at  once  enEveD  and 
beautify  the  composition,  and  frequentiy  give  peculiar  distinctness  and 
precision  to  the  tram  of  thought.'^  He  has  illustrated  this  observation 
by  some  instances  of  such  subordinate  varieties.  Tlie  six  foUowiflg 
are  taken  pardy  from  his  volume,  and  pardy  from  the  nineteenth  of 
Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  roetry.    Hius : 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  lines  are  bt-membral;  that  is,  they  consist  each 
of  double  members,  or  two  propositions  (or  sentiments,  as  Lowth 
terms  them).  —  For  example, 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved ; 
He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  dissolved : 
Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ; 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations ;  I  will  be  ezahed  in  the  eutk 

Pail.zhi6Ll0. 

Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Jbiiovah,  and  descend; 
Tonch  the  moant«ins  and  tfaej  shall  smoke  : 
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Dart  forth  thy  lightning,  and  scatter  them ; 
Shoot  out  thino  arrowa  and  destroy  them. 

Psal.  czliT.  5, 6. 
Isaiah  has  two  striking  instances  of  these  bi-membral  Unes. 
When  thoa  passest  through  waters,  I  am  with  thee ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walkest  in  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  scorched ; 
And  the  flame  shall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Isa.  zliii.  2. 
And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  shall  inhabit  them  ; 
And  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  shall  eat  the  fhiit  thereof* 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 
They  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat. 

Isa.  Izv.  21,  22. 

(2.)  "  Parallels  are  sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of 
the  first  sentence  :  — 

My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  crv  aloud ; 

My  voice  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  unto  me : 

I  will  remember  the  works  of  Jehovah  ; 

Yea,  I  will  remember  thy  works  of  old  :  — 

The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God  ; 

The  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  seifeed  with  anguish. 

Psal.  Ixxviu.  1,2.17. 
(3.)  **  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  former,  to  complete  the  sentence  :  — 

The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath : 
The  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

Job  zzvi.  5. 

4.)  **  There  are  parallel  triplets  ;  where  three  lines  correspond 
together,  and  form  a  kind  of  stanza  ;  of  which,  however,  only  two 
lines  are  commonly  synonymous  :  — 

The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve  him  \ 
He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  pme  away  ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Psal.  czii.  lO.'l 
Another  instance  of  parallel  triplets  occurs  in  Job  iii.  4.,  and  Mi- 
cah  vi.  15. 

(5.)  "  There  are  parallels  consisting  of  four  lines :  two  distiches 
being  so  connected  together  by  sound  and  construction,  as  to  make 
«ne  stanza : 

The  oz  knoweth  his  owner ; 
And  the  ass  the  crib  of  his  lord : 
But  Israel  doth  not  know ; 
My  people  dolh  not  eonaider. 

Isa.i.3.  See  also  Psal.  zivii.  1, 2. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes  the  parallel  lines  answer  to  one 
smother,  alternately ;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the 
fturth :  — 

As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth  ; 

So  high  is  bis  goodness  over  them  that  fear  hint : 

As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ; 

So  ftr  hath  he  removed  firom  ne  oar  transgresrions. 

Psal.  eiii.  11, 12.''2 

Sometimes  however,  the  ahemate  quatrain,  by  a  peculiar  artifice 
in  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  the  third  line  forms  a  continuous 

aense  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the  second  s  — 

1  Bp.  iebb's  Sacred  Literatore,  pp.  27, 28.  <  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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From  the  kasvtiui  Jsr^tas  ]o^0th  dows ; 
He  seeth  all  theehildnn  of  men ; 
From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contempkteth 
AU  the  inhabUanU  of  theeutb. 

Psal.  zzziii.  13, 14. 

Isaiah  with  great  elegance  uses  this  form  of  compositioii :— 

For  thy  hvubaBd  is  thy  maker ; 

Jehotah  God  of  hosts  is  his  name : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

The  God  of  the  whde  earth  ahaU  he  be  called. 

Iaa.IiT.5. 

(6.)  Some  periods  also  may  be  considered  as  forming  stanias  of 
five  lines ;  in  which  the  odd  line  or  member  usaally  either  comes  in 
between  two  distiches ;  or  the  line  that  is  not  parallel  is  geaeralij 
plaeed  between  the  two  distiches ;  or,  after  two  distiches,  makes  a 
fuU  close : 

Who  is  wise,  and  will  understand  these  things  ? 

Prudent,  and  will  know  them  ? 

For  richt  are  the  ways  of  Jehovah  : 

And  the  just  riiall  walk  in  them : 

And  the  disobedient  shall  &U  therein. 

Hos.  ziT.  9. 

Like  as  a  lion  growleth, 

Even  the  younf  lion  orer  his  prey  ; 

Thoogh  the  whole  company  of  shepherds  be  called  tofetbar  iftiart 

him: 
At  their  Toice  he  will  not  be  terrified. 
Nor  at  their  tnmolt  will  he  be  hnmbled. 

I8a.zzzi.  4. 

Who  establisbeth  the  word  of  his  servant : 
And  accomplisheth  the  counsel  of  his  messenger ; 
Who  sayeth  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabiled» 
And  to  the eities of  Jodah,  TeshaU  be  bnilt ; 
And  her  desokta  plaees  I  wiU  restore. 

laa.  zliv.  26. 

The  preceding  are  tbe  chief  varieties  of  the  paraDel  lines^  grub' 
lional,  antithetic,  and  constructiye :  a  few  others  of  less  note  are  dis- 
cussed both  by  Jffishops  Lowth  and  Jebb ',  for  which  the  reader  is 
necessarily  referred  to  their  respective  works^  We  now  proceed  lo 
notice, 

4.  Parallel  Iams  AUrover^ecI.— These  ate  stanzas  so  constmcted, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shaO  be  parallel 
with  the  last ;  the  second  widi  the  pmukiinate  or  last  but  one ;  and 
so  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or  to  borrow  a  mOitaiy 
plirase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  Hiis  may  be  called  the  initrotertd 
paraBdism. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several  apposite  ex- 
amples, from  which  we  have  selected  the  three  following^ 

"Myeott,  if  thy  hmtbf  wiMi 

My  heart  also  shall  iff  oice  i 

Tea,  my  reian  shall  rmoiee ; 
yn»n  thy  iip0  speak  right  things. 

'*  And  it  ahaJl  come  to  pass  in  th^  day ; 

The  ffreat  trumpet  shall  he  sonnaed :  • 

And  those  shall  come,  who  were  perishmg  hs  the  land  of  Aflftia; 
And  who  were  dispersed  m  tbe  lvid«f  E^^; 
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And  they  shall  bow  themselTea  down  befi>re  Jehovah ; 
In  the  holy  mountaui,  in  Jerusalem.  Isaiah,  xzvii.  12, 13." 

"  In  these  two  stanzas  of  Isaiah,  6f  uratively,  in  the  first,  and  literally  in  th« 
second,  is  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions.    Thft 
first  line  of  each  stanza  is  parallel  with  the  sixth ;  the  second  with  the  fifth ;  and 
the  third  with  the  fourth :  also  on  comparing  the  stanzas  one  with  another,  it  it 
manifest,  that  they  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  precision  of  mutual  corres* 
poftdence ;  clause  harmonisinff  with  clause,  and  line  respectively  with  line ;  thi 
first  line  of  the  first  stanza  with  the  first  line  of  the  second,  itid  so  throughout. 
"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold : 
The  work  of  men's  hand ; 
Thev  have  mouths  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

Faal^cxszT.  liW-18." 
The  parallelisms  here  marked  ont  are  very  accurate.  In  the  fint  line  of  thi* 
«xunple  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen ;  —  in  the  eighth,  those  who  put  their 
trust  m  idols  ;  —  in  the  second  line  the  &brication ;  ^~  in  the  seventh,  the  fiibri- 
rators ;  —  in  the  third  line,  mouths  without  articulation ;  —  in  the  sixth,  mouths 
without  breath ; — in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision ;  and,  in  the  nflh  linOy 
f^s  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  paraUelism  of  the  extreme  members,  Bishop  Jebb  proceeds 
to  state,  may  be  rendered  yet  more  evident)  by  reducing  the  passage 
iiito  Uvo  quatrains ;  tlius : 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 
The  work  of  men's  hand ; 
They  who  make  them,  are  like  unto  them ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  thoy  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths.l 

in.    Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  species  of  the  parallel- 
isms, wliich  are  variously  distributed  il)roughout  the  Old  Testament. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  failures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
diat  the  character  and  complexion  of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been  vely 
<x>nipetently  preserved  in  that  body  of  Greek  translations,  composed 
at  different  times,  by  different  persons,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint  version.     Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  Hebraic 
parallelism  occurs  also,  with  much  variety,  in  the  Apocrypha :  the 
lxK)k  of  Ccclesiasticus,  for  example,  is  composed  of  pure  parallelisms : 
tiie  book  of  Wisdom,  too,  affords  fine  specimens  of  this  manner,  though 
it  is  commonly  overlaid  by  the  exuberant  and  vicious  rhetoric  of  the 
Alexandrine  Platonists  ;   while,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  in  Tobit  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  there  are 
examples  both  of  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  clothed  in  parallelisms 
whicli  will  hardly  shrink  from  comparison  with  several  in  the  genuine 
tf^brew  Scriptures.     One  other  met  remains  :   namely,  that  in  tlio 
><^  utendous  formuUe  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  manner  of  He- 
br€w  i^try  is  frequently  observed,  with  much  accuracy,  though  with 
a_TOanifest  declension  of  spirit.* ^^^ 

^  Sacred  LHeralure,  pp.  53,  54.  57,  58. 

^  Ibid.  p.  76.    Bp.  Jobb  has  iDustrated  the  remarks  in  the  text  by  numerous  ap- 
roL.  II.  "*      5S 
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Such  being  the  fact,  we  are  authorised  hj  aoabgr  to  expect  i 
similar  parallelism  in  die  New  Testament,  particularly  when  the 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  considered,   his  a 
work  supplementary  to  and  perfective  of  the  Old  Testament;  cooh 
posed  under  the  same  guidance  that  superintended  the  compoatioo 
of  the  latter;  written  by  native  Jews,  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, - 
by  men  whose  minds  were  moulded  in  the  form  of  their  owd  »cred 
writings,  and  whose  sole  stock  of  literature  (with  the  exceptioQOi 
Paul,  and  probably  also  of  Luke  and  James)  was  comprised  m  those 
very  writings.     Now,  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme,  \hdl  such  men, 
when  they  came  to  write  such  a  work,  should,  without  any  assignable 
motive,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  other  religious  teachers  of  their 
nation,  have  estranged  themsehres  from  a  manner,  so  perrading  the 
noblest  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  sententious  parallelism. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  anabgical  reasoning.    The  Greek  s^  of  the 
New  Testament  leads  us  to  expect  a  construction  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Old.    The  New  Testament,  as  we  have  already 
shown,^  is  not  written  in  what  is  termed  strictly  clasacal  Greek,  but 
in  a  style  of  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  the  (Jreek  which  vas 
spoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in  which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman 
History.     From  the  intermixture  of  Oriental  idk>ms  and  expressions 
with  those  which  are  properly  Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  termed  Hellenisiic  or  HebratoGreek.    The  (fifer- 
ence  m  style  and  manner  which  subsists  between  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Greek  classic  authors  is  most  strongly  ^' 
ed  :  and  this  diiSTerence  is  not  confined  to  single  words  and  comhaa- 
tions  of  words,  but  pervades  the  whole  structure  of  the  composiaon: 
and  in  frequent  instances,  a  poetical  manner  is  observable,  miich  not 
only  is  not  known,  but  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  modem  produc- 
tion, purporting  to  be  prose.     This  poetical  style  has  been  nooced 
briefly  by  Boeder,  Ernesti,  Mchaelis,  Schleusner,  Dr.  Campb^? 
and  other  critics,  and  also  by  the  author  of  this  work,  in  die  first  edt- 
tton  :  but  none  of  these  writers  were  aware,  to  how  great  an  extent  it 
pervades  the  New  Testament.     It  was  reserved  for  Bishop  Jebb,^ 
whose  *  Sacred  Literature'  this  chapter  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  de- 
velope  tlie  existence  of  the  poetical  parallelian  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  place  its  numerous  beauties  in  a  pobt  of  view,  efpm 
novel  and  delightful  to  the  biblical  student. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetical  dialect  in  the  ^^ 
Testament,  are  disposed  by  tliis  critic  under  the  four  foBowing  &^\ 
sions,  viz.  1.  Simple  and  direct  quotations,  in  the  New  Testament,  oJ 
single  passages  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;—-* 
Quotations  of  a  more  complex  kind,  when  fragments  are  combm^d 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  poetical  Scriptures,  and  wrought  up 
into  one  connected  whole ;  and,  3.  Quotations  mingled  with  on- 

posite  examples  from  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  writinira,  for  which  tJ»  ^^^^ 
w  referred  to  his  work,  pp.  84—90.  ^ 

Testo  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^  ^°^  volume,  for  a&  aecovmt  of  tfie  Gmk  style  of  the  W«* 
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ginal  matter.    We  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  each  of  these 
proofe. 

1.  Simph  and  direct  quotations  of  single  passages  from  the  poetical 
parts  of  tke  Old  Testament ^  in  which  the  parallelism  has  been  preserved 
hy  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 

cat  «v  Bv^Xc^i  yv  lov6a, 

tK  ovv  yap  tl^P9trai  fyyoviitvog, 

l^S  voiumfct  Titv  Xaev  ftov  tw  Icpmik. 

And  thou,  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Jadah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Jndah. 

For  from  thee  shall  come  forth  a  leader, 

Who  will  guide  my  people  Israel. 

Matt.  ii.6. 
hit  ftaUf  foi  oXiy*§pa  rtuiuat  Kvpiw, 

fufdt  CicX«Nw,  inr*  ovroit  iXeyxoiu»of  : 
hf  yaf  aymwa  Ki^»{,  mu6nu' 

fMftyoi  U  wavra  (nov,  hv  vapaUxtrat. 
My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chasteninff  of  the  Lord  ', 

"Nor  faint,  when  thou  art  rebuked  by  bim  : 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  / 

But  scoargeth  every  son  whom  he  receivoth. 

Heb.  xii.  5,  6. 

This  pMSftge  is  taken  from  Proverbs  iii.  11, 12. :  thus  rendered  in  our  authorised 
tn    '   • 


My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ; 

Neither  be  weary  of  his  correction : 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  correcteth ; 
£ven  as  a  father  the  son  in  tokom  he  delighteth. 
In  this  last  line  the  parallelism  is  completely  spoiled.    But  Bp.  Jebb  shows,  that 
Saint  Paul's  reading  is  afforded  without  altering  a  letter  in  the  Hebrew  tejct,  by  a 
tlight  departure  from  the  Masoretic  punctuation.    The  original  passage  in  Prov. 
iii.  11, 18.  therefore,  may  be  thus  renaered  in  strict  conformity  with  the  apostle. 

The  chastening  of  Jbmovah,  my  son  do  not  despise ; 

Neither  be  weary  at  his  rebuking  : 
For,  whom  Jehovah  loveth,  he  chsstoneth. 
But  scourgeth  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 
In  the  corrected  version  of  this  quatrain,  the  parallelism  is  Qot  only  preserved, 
but  there  is  also  a  beautiful  climax  in  the  sense,  both  of  which  are  excellently 
illustrated  by  Bp.  Jebb.l 

2.  QaotaHons  of  a  more  complex  kindj  in  which  fragments  are  com- 
Mnedfrom  different  parts  of  the  poetical  Scriptures^  and  wrought  up 
into  one  connected  or  consistent  whole. 
Of  this  class  of  quotations,  the  following  is  a  short  but  a  satis&ctory  specimen :' 
b  MKOf  fiWf  oiKos  xpoetvj(if(  Khihffftrat  iroac  rots  t^vwiV 
hfitif  6t  noiiieaTt  avrw  irvi|Xaiov  Xi^tfruv. 

My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations ; 
But  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves. 

Mark  xi.  17. 


This  antithetical  couplet  is  composed  of  two  independent  passages,  verr  <^ 
'*-•-  connected  in  their  subject  mt^^" '  -"  -"^'-^  ***-  "*-*  "*"-'-•-  -  *^'  s«ntiw, 

rsion  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly 

e  substance  of  the  second  lini 

Evmikatw  h/fmf  &  eiKOf  aov  ', 
my  house  a  den  of  thieves  ?^ 


Qiotdy  connected  in  their  subject  matter ;  of  which  tne  first  stands  in  th«  t^opttt*' 
•gint  version  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly  as  it  is  given  above  from  Saint  ^ijwk's  Go*. 
Pel   The  substance  of  the  second  line  occurs  m  the  prophet  Jerer»^-  (▼"•  1*) 


1  Sacred  Uterature,  pp.  98. 10&-113.  In  pp.  9^-106.  other  eamplM  m  gitvfti 
%ith  suitable  philological  illustrations. 
9  Sacred  Literature,  p.  114. 
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its  «yc|sfcvvfra  ra  Kpc/tora  avrpv* 

MI  mn^ixfi^sw.  ai  Uoc  cvrmi* 

rac  yof  cyvw  mw  K«(K«o  ; 

^  Tit  0vyAovX»f  ovrwv  tyartra^ 

fl  ris  vpoeitaKtv  aeru  ', 

Km  mrranMiinrai  ovrw ; 

O  the  depth  of  the  richee,  and  the  wiedom  and  the  knowledge  of  God! 

How  inacrutahle  are  his  jadgmenta ; 

And  untraceable  hie  ways ! 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 

Or  who  hath  been  his  coonseUor  ? 

Or  who  hath  first  giTen  unto  him, 

And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  ? 

Rom.  zi.  33—35. 
On  this  passage  Bishop  Jebb  remarks  that,  although  the  quotation  is  not  ilwip 
•o  uniformly  direct  as  in  the  preceding  example,  yet  the  marks  of  imiUtioo  ue 
unquestionable ;  the  probable  sources  of  imitstioo  are  mumeroos ;  the  eontiiraitj 
of  the  parallelism  is  maintained  unbroken ;  and  the  style,  both  of  thooght  ud  oi 
expression,  is  remarkable  alike  for  elegance,  animation,  and  profimdily.  He  nip- 
poses  the  apostle  to  have  had  the  foUowing  texts  (which  axe  given  at  length  bjr  Dr 
J.)  present  in  his  recollection,  when  composing  this  noble  epiphonema ;  Fail- 
xxxvi.  6.  Job  xi.  7, 8.  V.  0.  zxxri.  22,  23.  Jer.  zxiii.  10.  Isa.  xl.  13. 15.  Jobxziii 
18.  and  xli.  2. 
"  The  first  Une  proposes  the  subject : 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God! 
"  The  notion  of  depth,  as  a  quality  attributed  alike  to  God's  riches,  od  «»• 
dom,  and  knowledge,  iff  first  expanded  in  the  next  coicpJet : 

How  inscrutable  are  his  judgments ; 

And  untraceable  his  ways ! 
Riches,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  are  then,  in  a  fine  epanodos,  enlarged  upon  in  the 
iavertad  ordav ;  first,  knowlec^e : 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 
secondly,  wisdom : 

Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  P 
thirdly,  ricfaw : 

Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  hjan. 

And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  ? 
<*  Let,  now,  the  most  sk9fully  executed  etnto  from  the  heathen  eUsncs,  be  eaB- 
pared  wiUi  this  finished  scriptural  Mosaic  of  St.  Paul :  the  fiyrmer,  hovofor  in- 
,  posing  at  the  first  view,  will,  on  cloeer  inspection,  infallibly  betray  its  pstcb-^ 
Jointing,  and  incongraous  materials ;  while  the  latter,  like  the  beauties  of  creatioD- 
not  onfy  boars  the  microscopic  gUnce,  but,  the  more  minutely  it  is  examined,  thr 
more  full]^  its  exquisite  organization  is  disclosed.  The  Fathers  also,  often  ffx^ 
and  combine  Scripture :  let  their  complex  quotations  be  contrasted  with  those  of 
tile  apostle ;  the  result  may  be  readily  anticipated.*'! 

3.  Quotations^  mingled  with  original  matter^  im  which  emer  m»r* 
passages  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  are  so  emnueied  end 
blended  with  original  writing,  thai  the  compound  forms  one  iww^wM^* 
whole ;  the  sententious  parallelism  equally  pervading  aB  the  eampe^f*^ 
niembfTs,  whether  original  or  derived^ 

'^Hcap  hf  aw  cvi  raXcnrrm  to  wofia  K9ptw9  mthmfw  ' 
»*K  ^  tiriKaXur&imu  tts  ^  ©»«  m^avmv  ; 

ff«#f  6s  laifo^owfiif  ^  jai  tansrakuwi ; 
•f  ytyp&ufnu' 

t  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  114. 117.  JOQ.    OthM  eximplee  of  coMiex 
are  given  in  pp.  121—1*^3  ' 
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rwv  c»a)7(Xi^a^vwy  ra  ayaSa  ; 
For  wfaoAoeYer  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved : 
Bat  how  shall  tbej  call  on  him,  in  whom  thej  have  not  believed  ? 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  thejr  have  not  heard  * 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
And  how  shall  they  preach,  if  they  be  not  sent  ? 

As  it  is  written  ;  v     * 

How  beantifkl  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good  tidings  of  peace  I 
Who  bring  good  tidings,  of  good  things !  (Rom.  z.  13—18.) 
The  first  line  of  this  passage  is  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
.M  ii.  32.,  the  next  quotation  is  original,  and  affords  an  exact,  though  somewhat 
yocnliar,  ^ecimen  of  parallelism,  its  composition  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
Bwieal  sprites,  in  which  the  predicate  of  each  preceding  line  becomes  the  subject 
■Ditbe  Une  next  in  order.  Similar  instances  of  this  logical  constmetioik  occur  in 
Ue  prophetic  writings,  and  abound  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.l  The  last  couplet 
&j  &iam  Isa.  lii.  7.,  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  which  is  both  conftised  and  inac* 
cTttiate.  Saint  Paul,  however,  has  quoted  so  much  as  it  answered  his  purpose  to 
cqttote,  but  baa  carefblly  maintained  the  parallelism  iminjured. 

Xi-5e9  6v  antiuKi^cMuv  hi  otKoioftovvrtSf 

mpl  ffvpiw  tytvtTO  ^vn;, 

cot  tft  ^uvfia^  tv  o^cAn<Hi  fifLiav  : 

2ca  rovTo  \tyta  fffiiv 
hn  cp3i99CTai  a0*  inuv  tj  $aci\eta  tov  9eov, 

KM  h  9smnf  m  tov  Xt^ov  rovTov,  ovva^^rtverat^ 

t^*  hv  S'  ay  Ttuniy  XiKfii^ti  aorov. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  ; 

The  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer : 

From  the  Lord  hath  this  proceeded ; 

And  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ; 
Wherefore  I  say  unto  you : 

That  from  vou  shall  be  taken  away  the  kingdom  of  God ; 

And  it  shall  be  fiven  to  a  nation  producing  the  fhuts  thereof: 

And  he  who  fidkth  upon  this  stone,  shall  be  sorelv  bruised  ; 

But  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fidl,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  .. 

Matt.  xxi.  42—44. 
The  first  fiiur  lines  are  literally  taken  firom  the  Seotuagint  version  of  Psalm 
exm.  22, 23.    The  last  fbur  are  original ;   and  Bp.  Jebb  asks,  with  great  reason, 
whether  the  parallelism  is  not  more  striking  in  the  latter  portion,  than  in  the 
lbnii8t.S 

W»  The  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the  man- 
ner b  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  accus-^ 
hosted  to  cite,  abridge,  amplify,  and  combme  passages  from  th^ 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament :  and  also  to  annex  to,  or  inter- 
mingle with,  their  citations,  parallelisms  by  no  means  less  perfect,  of 
their  own  original  composition.  These  examples  further  corrobcxrate 
the  argiunent  from  analogy  for  the  existence  of  the  grand  characteristic 
of  U^rew  poesy,  -^  the  sententious  poralleiism,  —  in  the  New  Tes^ 
t^ent.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  original  paraUeli8m$i  which  pervade  that  portion  of  the  Holy 

ftbid.  p.  124.  In  p.  125.  and  also  in  his  nineteenth  section,  (pp.  388—390.)  Bp. 
Jcbb  has  given  several  of  the  instances  above  referred  to. 

'  Sacred  Literature,  p.  127.  In  pp.  128—142.  Bp.  Jebb  has  given  adtfitional  ex- 
^ittpies  of  this  class  of  mingled  quotations ;  one  of  which  (Acts  tv.  24—30.)  is  par- 
Ucuiar^  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  on  account  of  the  verv  striking  evxdttice 
^lUch  It  affords  (on  the  principles  of  sententious  {iarallelism),  or  the  supreme  Deity 
<>f  Jesus  Christ. 
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Scriptures.  They  are  divided  by  Bishop  Jebb  into  1.  Paralel  coop- 
lets ; — 2.  ParaDel  Triplets ;  —  3.  Quatrains  of  which  the  fines  are 
either  directly,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel ;  —  4,  5.  Stanzas  of 
five  and  six  lines ;  —  Stanzas  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines. 

1.  Of  ParaUd  Qmpletsxhe  two  foUowing  examples  will  gire  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea :  . 

n#  rnmm  St,  Siiov' 

KM  T9¥  3cX#rT«  on  «*v  iatfua^f  ju  a«9$]pc^. 

To  him  that  asketh  thee,  give ; 

And  him  that  would  borrow  from  thee,  turn  not  away. 

Malt.  y.  42. 

K«<  iryttKXteutt  TO  mvfba  ftov  cirt  rv  Ocw  rw  9t0nift  f^W 

My  aoul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  ; 

And  my  spllrit  hau  exulted  in  God  my  Saviour. 

Luke  i.  46, 47.1 

' "  The  second  line  of  the  latter  couplet,  it  is  well  observed,  clearly  riaei  liwve 
the  first  in  all  its  terms  ;  fMycXww  is  simply  to  magnify ,  to  praise ;  «y«X>i«i  it- 
notes  txuUation  or  txtaey  ;  tfnj^^  is  the  animal  seul ;  wvaam,  the  iwrnortal  spirtt : 
Tw  Xvpiov  is  the  simplest  and  moet  general  expression  of  the  Godhead ;  the  Uri 
of  all  men  ',  nt  Ow  rw  awnift  ^m  is  a  considerable  amplification  in  terms,  tad  per- 
-sonaUy  appropiiative  in  meaning,  the  God  who  is  my  Saviour."^ 

2.  ParaUel  Triplets  consist  of  three  connected  and  correspoDdent 
lines,  which  are  constructively  parallel  with  each  other,  and  form 
within  themselves  a  distinct*  sentence  or  significant  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

ol  oXftnrcJKf  f«Acovf  <x«iwi' 

KM  ra  nrttM  mi  ovpcvov  KorawKtitmotiir 

4  3t  htot  rev  ay^^mmv  owe  cxu  nv  ngv  KtfKXttv  kXcmv. 

The  foxes  hare  dens ; 

And  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 

But  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Matt.viii.dO^ 

i  rt^tvw  «is  rw  iuvf  «%<(  C^vv  M^mmT 

oXA*  ^  ofyif  row  ^v  fuvu  ev*  mrrw. 

He  who  believeth  in  the  Son,  hath  life  eternal ; 

But  he  who  disobeyeth  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life : 

But  the  wrath  of  God  abtdeth  on  him. 

John  iii.  36. 
In  this  passage,  Bishop  Jebb  justljr  remarks,  the  translators  of  our  aathoroed 
version  '^  have  not  preserved  the  variation  of  the  terms,  i  nfomw,  i  <mt^  •  r«o- 
dering  the  former,  <<  he  that  beiieveth :"  the  latter, ''  he  thatbelieveth  not."  The 
variation,  however,  is  most  significant ;  and  should,  on  no  account,  be  o^erlook^: 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  well  observes,  "  the  latter  phrase  explains  the  former ;  m 
shows,  that  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  annexed,  is  an  eifectu- 
wlprineipU  of  sincere  and  unreserved  obedience."  The  descending  series  is  mu- 
nificently awful :  he  who,  with  his  heart,  heUeveth  in  the  Son,  is  alreadif  in  po«' 
session  of  eternal  life :  he,  whatever  may  be  liis  outward  profession,  whiteFer  hii 
theoretic  or  historical  belief,  who  obeveth  not  the  Son,  not  only  does  not  possess 
eternal  life,  he  does  not  possess  any  Uiing  worthy  to  be  called  ufeataU;  w>r,  n 
persisting,  ever  can  possess,  for  he  shall  not  even  'se  it :  but  this  is  not  the  wbde ; 
for,  as  eternal  life  is  the  present  possession  of  the  &ithful,  so  the  wr^  of  God  i$ 
the  present  and  permansnt  lot  or  the  disobedient ;  it  ahideth  on  him.*^ 

1  Ibid.  p.  143.    In  pp.  144— >148.  are  given  numerous  other  instances  of  fsnl^ 
couplets. 
«  Ibid.  p.  310. 
3  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  149, 150.    In  pp.  151—167.  ars  giiw  BumereMOW**' 
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3.  In  Quairainsy  two  parallel  couplets  are  so  connected  aa  to  form 
one  continaed  and  distinct  sentence  ;  the  pairs  of  lines  being  either 
directly,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel : 

ta»  ras  tvreXat  /lov  ntfiioifn, 

Ko^wi  tyu  Ta$  onoXoi  van  irarpof  ^ov  rcTQpifXa, 

cat  foana  mnw  tv  rn  ayairq. 
If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 

Ye  shall  abide  in  my  love  ; 
Even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commaadmenliy 

And  abide  in  his  love. 

John  XT.  10, 

rif  Y"^  oi^cy  ar9pA>irwV|  ra  rov  av^fKifVov, 

R  /III  TO  «rvev/ia  -rov  ov^fMMOv  ro  cv  mr^  i 
ivrw  ««  ra  rov  Qtw  nitit  atStPf 

u  firi  TO  wevfta  rou  Qcov. 

For  who  of  men,  knoweth  the  depths  of  any  man, 

Save  only  the  spirit  of  that  man  which  is  in  him  f 
Even  so,  the  depths  of  God  knoweth  no  person ; 
Save  only  the  spirit  of  God.^ 

1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
In  this  last  cited  passage,  our  authorised  version  reads  tJie  ihingt  of  a  man ; 
tkt  things  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  ah  awkward  mode  of  supplyingthe  ellipsis,  which 
ooght  to  be  filled  up  firom  the  ra  &a^  of  the  preceding  verse.    This  ellipsis  is  sup- 
plied by  Bishop  Jebb  from  Dr.  Macknight. 

4.  Five  lined  stanzas  admit  of  considerable  varieties  of  structare, 
irhich  it  would  exceed  tlie  limits  of  this  work  to  specify.  One  or  two 
instances  must  suffice  to  exemplify  them. 

n'X}  ii^cKa  tifftv  &pai  rqs  ^fit^s  , 

tav  rts  ittpiiraTii  rn  cv  hfit^,  av  irpoeKoirrtf 
hrt  TO  tfnoi  Tov  Ko&ftot  TovTov  SXiifu  : 
tav  it  ris  xe^irrarri  ev  nj  wkti,  r^VKonti' 
iri  TO  fvs  ovK  e^iv  cv  avru. 

Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ? 
If  a  man  walk  in  the  dav,  he  stumbleth  not ; 

Because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world  : 
But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night  he  stumbleth  ; 

Because  the  light  is  not  in  him. 
#  John  xi.  9, 10. 

In  this  instance,  the  odd  line  or  member  (which  commences  the  stanza)  lays 
down  a  truth  which  is  illustrated  in  the  remaining  four  lines.  A  similar  dinxwi- 
tion  is  observi^le  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  stanzas,  in  which  the  odd  line 
lays  down  the  proposition  to  be  illustrated,  viz.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  thoroughly 
hnew  them,  hk  the  second  stanza,  on  the  contrary,  the  odd  line  makes  a  full 
doie,  re-asserting  with  authority  the  same  proposition,  as  undeniably  established 
by  the  intermediate  quatrains.  By  their  fruUs,  thbjlxforb,  ye  shaU  thoroughly 
hiomihem. 

am  Twf  Ko^nnf  ovrwv  ein  )<vw9cv3c  avrovf 
liiirt  cvXXtymoiv  a»o  tucov^uv  ;»^vXvv ; 
71  avo  T^&iXwv  trvKa  ] 

ivrw  vav  Uv6po9  aya^ov  KOfrnvg  xoXovf  «om 
TO  is  9aTrpov  itvipov  Koptrovs  irovifpoos  votu  : 
•V  ivvarat  icvipw  aya^ov  jcafnrovp  vovnpmf  trouiV 
wie  isvipov  vavpw  irapirovs  icaXovf  roatv  : 
irov  isvipov  jtp  rotow  komov  iraXoy, 
tKKovrerat  km  eej  wvp  ^aAXtrai : 
apays  9ifo  rwy  icof  irwv  oorwv  tnyvttcto^  ovrovf . 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them :  

.  — — .. 

szunples,  in  which  are  interspersed  some  admirable  quotations  from  the  writmgs 
of  the  fathers.  .       •  , 

^  Ibid.  p.  169.    8ee  also  pp.  170—193.  &r  farther  examples  of  the  qustraki. 
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Do  men  falbsr  from  ihogju  the  grape  f 

Or  from  thistles  the  fi|^  ? 

Thus,  every  sound  tree  beareth  g^ood  frnit; 

But  every  corrupt  treo  beareth  evil  fruit  .* 

A  sound  tree  cannot  bear  evil  finit ; 

Nor  a  corrupt  tree  bear  good  fruit, 

£very  tree  not  bearing  ^food  frnh, 

Is  hewn  down  and  cast  mto  the  fire : 
By  their  fituts,  therefore,  ye  shall  tborooghly  know  UmbA 

Matt.vii.iam 
5.  The  Six  Uned  stomas  likewise  admit  of  a  great  Tahetjof  strac* 
ture.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  quatrain,  with  a  distich  annexed: 
sometimes  of  two  parallel  coaplets,  with  a  third  pair  of  paralld 
tines  so  distributed,  that  one  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  other  tbe 
close  ;  and  occasionally,  of  three  couplets  alternately  parallel;  tlw 
irst,  third,  and  fifth  lines  corresptHiding  with  one  another ;  and,  in 
hke  manner,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sijoh.  Of  these  six  lined  stan- 
zas, Bishop  Jebb  has  adduced  numerous  examples.  We  subjoia  two. 

^covpcrai*  re  ficv  vpentwov  rov  ovpavov  yivmourt  ^toic^iwu' 
ra  It  9^^um  mv  icatpttp  w  iwao^t. 
When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  '^  A  calm ! 

"  For  the  sky  is  red  :" 
And  in  the  morning,  "  To  day  a  tempest : 
'<  For  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering :" 
Hypocrites !  The  face  of  the  sky  ye  know  how  to  discern: 
But  ye  cannot  [discern]  the  signs  of  the  times ! 

MaU.zvi.3,d. 
This  Stanza  consists  of  a  quatrain  with  a  distich  annexed.    In  the  ibDoeii^ 
passage,  the  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  parallel  Imes,  a  parallel  triplet  iztcr- 
vening. 

ttfiMi  Ss  b  Smt\»t  b  yvovt  ro  &eXttfi9  too  rvpcou  /ovrw, 
KM  fitf  hoiftaaat  ftriit  vot^vas  *fot  n  <^iqta  ovrov, 

itfjetrai  iroXXar* 
hit  lai  ynntf, 

mitims  U  alia.  irX9y«»v,  ^ 

ia^nmrtu  oXiya$. 

And  that  servant  who  knew  the  will  of  his  lord. 

And  who  prepared  not,  neither  did  according  to  his  will, 
Shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes : 

And  he  who  did  not  know. 

And  did  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
Shall  be  .beaten  with  few  stripes-^ 

, Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

I  Sacred  Literature,  p.  195. 
^1?^^  Literature,  pp.  201.  304.  We  cannot  withhohl  frcMn  onr  readcrt  RAop 
Jebb  s  beautiful  remarks  on  the  last  cited  passage.  <'  The  antithesis  in  this  puR^ 
has  prodigious  moral  depth :  he  who  sins  sgaimtt  knowledge,  though  hi*  bus  were 
only  sins  of  omission^  shall  be  beaten  with  many  Hripts  Tbut  he  who  bus  wW**' 
knowledge,  though  his  sins  were  sins  o^eommigrioity  shall  be  beaten  only  wiUi/f» 
stripes.  ISIere  negUgence,  against  the  Ugbt  of  conscienee,  shall  be  severely  pann- 
ed :  while  an  offence,  in  itself  comparatively  heinous,  if  committed  ignMairtly,u«i 
without  light,  ^all  be  mildly  dealt  with.  This  mercifol  discrimination,  boweTcr, 
Ml  fuU  of  terror :  for,  whaUver  may  be  the  case,  reapecting  past,  fonakcn,  ami  p^ 
periled  sins  of  ignorance,  no  man  is  entitled  to  take  ccn^rt  to  himself  fion  tJui 
passage,  respecting  his  present,  or  futnre  course  of  life :  the  very  thought  of  Aw? 
so,  proves  that  the  person  entertaining  that  thought,  has  sofiicienl  knowWfe  w 
place  hun  beyond  its  (avonrable  operation."  Ibid^^p.  305.  Other  eamplw  ot  ^ 
SIX  lined  stanza  are  givea  in  pp.  a04— 811. 
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t  8ianzas  of  more  than  six  paraliei  lines.  -—  It  frequently  happens 
tkt  more  than  six  parallel  iines  are  so  connected  by  unity  of  subject 
mhj  mutaal  relationship,  as  to  form  a  distinct  stanza.  Of  the  nu- 
aerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  distribution,  given  by  Bishop  Jebb, 
4uie  specimen  must  suffice. 

ras  ow  &sr<s  aKovii  /lov  rev;  Xoyovi  rotrnvti  xoi  ttoiii  avrovs, 

hftoivew  uvrov  avfpi  ^povt^w, 

S^K  HKoioniict  rriv  otitiav  avrov  irti  Ttpf  verpan/' 

KtU  IjX^OV  o(  KOTUfiOlf 

Kai  avtvirav  oi  avc/tot, 

KM  7rpOSCVCC9»  m  0lKia  tKtiVllj 

CM  ovjc  tnurf  nSiftsKntro  yap  an  nftt  irtrpav ' 

KM  irag  h  airovwv  ftov  rovi  Xoyovi  mrovs,  km  itti  romv  ovrvvf, 
ifioiu^rjccTM  avipi  /iwpw, 
h^iS  t^oiofiiim  njv  oiKiav  avrov  an  njv  aftfioif 
KM  KartSrt  ^  6poj(r}f 

KM  ervcvcav  ol  avcjioi, 

KM  vp09tK0\^aV  Til  OtKia  tKtlVllt 

KM  circac  KM  nv  fi  rmcis  avnts  ^syahi. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  heareth  these  my  words,  and  4o<fth  them, 
I  will  liken  him  to  a  prudent  man, 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock : 

And  the  rain  descended, 

And  the  floods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  fell  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell  not ;  tor  it  was  founded  upon  the  ro6k. 
And  every  one  hearing  these  my  words,  and  doing  them  not, 
Shall  be  likened  to  a  roolish  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand : 

And  the  rain  descended, 

And  the  floods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  struck  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell  -,  and  the  fall  thereof  was  great  .1 

Matt.  vii.  24—27. 

V.  Further,  several  stanzas  are  often  so  connected  with  each  other 
as  to  form  a  paragraph  or  section.  Luke  xvi.  9 — 13.  James  iii.  1— 
12.  iv.  6 — 10.  and  v.  1 — 6.  and  1  John  iv.  15 — 17.  afford  striking 
examples  of  this  sort  of  distribution ;  for  the  detail  and  ilhistration  of 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Bishop  Jebb's  elegant  and  in- 
structive volume,  which  has  been  so  often  cited.  It  only  remains 
that  we  notice  briefly  the  gradational  parallelism^  and  the  epanodos, 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  he  has  discovered  and  elucidated. 

1.  Parallel  lines  gradational  (or,  as  Bishop  Jebb  terms  them,  cog' 
note  parallelisms^)  we  have  already  remarked,  are  of  most  frequent 

\  Sacred  Literature,  p.  211.  In  these  two  connected  stanzas,  the  language  may 
be  ftuldy  termed  picturesque.  The  marked  transition  in  each  of  them  lorm  a  lont; 
mncit  toettMired  movement,  to  short  rapid  lines,  and  the  resumption,  at  the  close,  of 
a  lex^rtbened  cadence,  are  iracuUarly  expressive.  The  continual  return,  too,  in  the 
rhorter  lines,  of  the  copulative  particle,  (a  return  purely  Hebraic,  and  foreign  from 
elasncal  usage,^  has  a  fine  effect :  it  gives  an  idea  of  danger,  sadden,  accumulated, 
anil  «v«rwh4uming.  These  are  beauties  which  can  be  retained  only  in  a  literal 
trmn^Mioft ;  ami  which  a  literal  translation  may  exhibit  very  competently.  Ibid. 
pp.  014.  In  pp.  215—248.  the  iMder  wiU  find  manv  other  examples,  intermingled 
vw-itla  nmch  just  criticinn  and  tone  fine  quotatioiui  vom  the  fathers. 

^OL.  II.  59 
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ocburrence  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testameat.  The  poeti- 
cal parallelisms  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  wbik  thej  Mj 
prove  his  position,  that  the  poeticid  dialect  pervades  the  New  TestS' 
ment,  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  to  find  there  similar  infltanecs 
of  parallel  lines  gradational.  The  second  example  of  parallel  coup- 
lets, given  in  page  462.  supra,  affords  a  concise  hut  beautiful  iped- 
men  of  the  ascent  or  climax  in  the  terms,  claases,  or  lines  which  con- 
stitute the  parallelism.  One  or  two  additional  instances,  therefore. 
will  suffice,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  gradational  peraUdiasi  in 
the  New  Testainent. 

far  ^  Kv^Of  hmvs  «MiXi»ray  rw  wrtvfLon  ^furrof  ovrtv* 

KM  Hmrmpyifntj  ni  tm^tia  njf  rofamciat  a«rov. 

Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  waste  away,  with  the  breath  of  his  nanth 

And  will  utterly  destroy,  with  the  bright  appearance  of  his  comiiig. 

"  The  first  words,  h»  &  Knpiof  Ivvpdc  are  common  to  both  lines ;  ai«X«immplM 
no  more,  in  this  places  than  gradual  decay  ;  Kmn^ptn  denotes  mal  ezfenstMtum^ 
while,  in  terror  and  magnificence,  no  less  than  m  the  effects  sssigiied,  tk*  mtik 
efkis  moKlA,  must  yield  to  tAs  brig^kt  ojrpearanM  o/  kis  coming.  The  fart  UK 
•eems  to  announce  the  ordinary  diffusion,  gradually  to  be  effected,  of  ChiniiQ 
truth :  the  second,  to  foretell  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  fidonons 
Messiah,  sdddenly,  and  overwhelmingly,  to  take  place  in  the  last  days."! 
<i{  Uwv  thmv  lot  unXSimr 

nfevta^  St  futikw  nfot  ra  irpoiara  not  awaiXuXora  inv  Uft^ 

To  the  wa^  of  the  (xentiles  go  not  oflT; 

And  to  a  city  of  the  Samaritans,  go  not  in ; 

But  proceed  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Isnel 

Matt.  X.  5,  a 

^  This  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  national  and  religions  proximitj ;  ^^^ 
tiUij  the  Samaritansy  Israel.  In  the  remaining  terms,  there  is  a  corie^oBdnt 
progress :  the  way,  or  road  to  fi>reign  countries ;  a  city  of  the  Samaritaui  ^ 
house  of  Israel,  a  phrase  conreying  the  notion  of  hohk  ;  fo  iwl  of,— g«  Jwl"^ 
Palestine,  towards  other  nations  ;  go  not  in  to  a  city  of  me  Samaritans ;  tlwQ^' 
in  your  progresses  between  Judea  and  Galilee,  you  must  pass  by  ^'"J'Jt? 
many  Samaritan  cities ;  but,  however  great  your  fatigue,  and  want  of  refrew"' 
proceed  rather  not  merely  to  the  house  of  Israel,  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  thit  wo* 
Thus,  by  a  beautiful  gradation,  the  apostles  are  brought  from  the  indefiniteBW" 
a  road  leading  to  countries  remote  itom  their  own,  and  people  diflStfingfio™''*^ 
selves  in  habits,  in  language,  and  in  fiiith,  to  the  bomefelt,  individual,  andeooetf' 
ing  relationship  of  their  own  countrymen ;  children  of  the  same  covenant  of  p?*; 
mise,  and  additionally  recommended  to  their  tender  compassion,  as  moraUif  Mt 

Bishop  Jebb  has  given  additional  examples  of  the  gradational  paraOelitfBD^ 
Matt.  V.  45.,  vii.  1. 2.,  xx.  26,  27.,  xxiv.  17, 18.,  Mark  iv.  34.,  Luke  vi.  38,  Roo-^ 
7.,  James  i.  17.,  iv.  8.,  and  v.  5.,  Rev.  ix.  6.  and  xxii.  14. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  introverted  paralkUsm,  or  paraQel  Utus  intn- 
verted,  has  been  stated  in  page  456.  and  confirmed  by  suitable  ex- 
amples. Closely  allied  to  this  is  a  peculiarity  or  artifice  of  construc- 
tion, which  Bishop  Jebb  terms  an  Epanodos,  and  which  he  defines 
to  be  literally  "  a  going  back,  speaking  first  to  the  second  of  t»o 
subjects  proposed  ;  or  if  the  subjects  be  more  than  two,  resununf 
them  precisely  in  the  inverted  order,  speaking  first  to  the  last,  m 
last  to  the  first."  The  rationale  of  this  artifice  of  compoation  be 
explains  more  particularly  in  the  following  words :—  "  Two  pair  <>^ 
terms  or  propositions,  containing  two  important,  but  not  eqn&Uy  ^ 
portant  notions,  are  to  be  so  distributed,  as  to  bring  out  the  ***?2 
the  strongest  and  most  impressive  manner :  now,  this  resnIt.wiiMe 

1  Saored  Lxtentore,  p.  312. 
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best  attainedt  by  cdimnenciiig,  and  concluding,  with  the  notion  to 
which  prominence  is  to  be  given;  and  by  placing  in  the  centre 
tiie  Jess  important  notion,  or  that  which,  from  the  scope  of  the 
argument,  is  to  be  kept  subordinate."^  Having  estabhshed  the 
justice  of  this  explanation  by  examples  of  epanodos,  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  from  the  best  classic  authors.  Bishop  Jebb 
has  accumulated  many  examples  proving  its  existence  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  which  derive  new  force 
and  beauty  from  the  application  of  this  figure.  The  length  to  which 
this  chapter  has  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  introduction  of 
more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  the  epanodos. 

fitl  imrt  ro  Ayiov  rots  KV9t' 

/u^mn  Kmratrarri«fw9$v  mrovs  £v  roit  irooiv  avrw. 
c«  fpa^trrcs  pt^maiv  ifiag. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine  ; 
Lest  thev  trample  them  under  their  feet ; 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Matt.  vii.  6. 
'-  The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  second  to  the  third, 
have  been  noticed  h^  almost  all  the  commentators.  A  minor  circumstance,  is  not 
sHogether  ondeserving  of  attention:  the  equal  lengths,  in  the  original,  of  each 
related  pair  of  lines ;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being  short,  the  second  and  thirf 
imcs  kmg.  The  senqe  of  the  passage  becomes  porfectlj  clear,  on  thus  adjusting 
the  poraUeUsm : 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you : 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 
"  The  more  dangerous  ael  of  imprudence,  with  its  fiital  result,  is  placed  first 
ttd  last,  so  as  to  make,  and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression."* 

or  TOtf  ntfy^svotff 

mat  tv  roii  airoXXv/icvoi;' 

tAs  /icv  0O/ti|  ^avarw^  tti  ^avaroT' 

We  are  a  sweet  odtfur  of  Christ : 
To  those  who  are  saved ;  ^ 

And  to  those  who  perish ; 

To  the  one,  indeed,  an  odour  of  death,  unto  death ; 
But  to  the  other,  an  odour  of  life,  unto  life  ;3 

2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  epanodos,  the  painful  part  of  the  subject  is 
kept  subordinate  ;  the  agreeable  is  placed  first  and  last. 

The  preceding  examples  are  sufiicient  to  show  the  existence  of 
^he  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poesy,*- the  sententious  paral- 
felism,  with  all  its  varieties,  in  the  New  Testament.  The  reader, 
^ho  b  desirous  of  furtiier  investigating  this  interesting  topic  (and  what 
Mudent  who  has  accompanied  the  autibor  of  the  present  work  thus  far, 
^11  not  eagerly  prosecute  it?)  is  necessarily  referred  to  Bishop  Jebb's 
*'  Sacred  Ldterature,"  to  which  this  chapter  stands  so  deeply  indebted  ; 
^*—  a  volume,  of  which  it  is  but  an  act  of  bare  justice  m  the  writer  of 
these  pages  to  say,  that,  independently  of  the  spirit  of  enlightened 

1  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  GO.  335.  3  Sacred  Literatuxvt  p.  339. 

d  Sacred  Literature,  p.  344. 
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piety  wUch  pervades  every  part,  it  has  the  highest  daims  to  the  at- 
tention of  EVERT  biblical  student  for  its  numerous  beaat^  and  pUkh 
tpgical  crrticisms  and  elucidations  of  the  New  Testament;  fiyr me  io- 
terpretation  of  which  this  learned  prelate  has  opened  and  developed 
a  new  and  most  important  source,  of  which  future  commentators  ^ 
doubtless  gladly  avail  themselves. 

VI.  The  sacred  writers  have  left  us  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position :  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  cultivated  either  the 
epic  or  the  dramatic  species,  unless  we  take  these  terms  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  and  refer  to  these  classes  those  poems  in  which  several  iiuer- 
locutors  are  introduced.  Thus,  M.  Ugen^  and  (after  him)  Dr.  Good* 
conceive  the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem :  while  Mesaeors 
Velthusen  and  Ammon  think  that  the  Song  ol  Songs  exhibits  traces 
of  a  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  structure.  Bishop  Lowth,  however^ 
reduces  the  various  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  foflowin^ 
classes,  viz. 

1 .  Prophetic  Poetry.  —  Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  are  clearly  in  prose,  of  which  instances  occur  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  E^kid,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the  other 
books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portbn  of  the  prophetic  writinss, 
are  classed  by  Bishop  Lowth  among  the  poetical  productions  of  the 
Jews ;  and  (with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  odes  as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  partkiuur  species  ofpoes)', 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic, 

The  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  pre-emmeatly  char 
racterised  by  the  sententious  parallelism,  which  has  been  discussed 
and  exemplified  in  the  precedmg  pages.  The  prophetic  poesy,  how- 
ever, is  more  ornamented,  more  splendid,  and  more  fferid  diao  any 
other.  It  abounds  more  in  imagery,  at  least  that  species  of  imagerj) 
which,  m  the  parabolic  style,  is  of  common  and  established  accepta- 
tion, and  which,  by  means  of  a  setded  analogy  ahvays  presenrei  '^ 
transferred  from  certain  and  definite  objects  to  express  indefinite  asd 
general  ideas.  Of  all  the  images  peculiar  to  the  parabolic  st}  le,  it 
most  frequendy  inti'oduces  those  which  are  taken  from  natural  objects 
and  sacred  history :  it  abounds  most  in  metaphors,  allegories,  com- 
pariscms,  and  even  in  copiotis  and  diffuse  descriptions.  It  possesses 
all  that  genuine  enthusiasm  which  is  the  natural  attendant  on  inspira- 
tioQ ;  it  excels  in  the  brightness  of  imaginatbn,  and  in  clearness  and 
energy  of  diction,  and  consequently  rises  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of 
sublimity ;  hence  also  it  is  oiien  very  happy  in  the  expression  and  de- 
lineation of  the  passions,  though  more  commonly  empbyed  in  excit- 
ing them.' 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Balaam's  prophecies  {yi^^ 
Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Hel»re«p 
poetry),  exhibits  a  prophetic  poem  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  abounds 
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in  gay  and  splendid  imagery,  copied  immediately  from  the  tablet  of 
nature ;  and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  glowing  elegance  of  the 
8t]rle,  and  the  form  and  diversity  of  the  figures.  The  translation  is 
iatofthe  Rev.  Dr.  Hales.^ 

How  f  oodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
And  thy  tabernaclefly  O  Israel ! 

As  fftreaiBs  do  they  spread  forth, 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side  ; 
As  sandal-trees  which  the  lord  hath  planted. 
As  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters. 
There  shall  come  forth  a  man  of  his  seed 

And  shall  rule  over  many  nations  : 
And  his  kingdom  shall  bo  higher  than  Gog, 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted.a 

(God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt, 

He  is  to  him  as  the  strength  of  a  unioorn.) 

He  shall  devour  the  nations,  hiJi  enemies. 

And  shall  break  their  bones, 

And  pierce  them  through  with  hia  arrowi. 

He  lieth  down  as  a  lion, 

He  ooocheth  as  a  lioness. 

Who  shall  rouse  him ! 

Blessed  is  he  that  blcsseth  thee, 

And  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  and  the  three  first  verses  of  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  present  a  noble  instance  of  propheticpoesy, 
m  no  respect  inferior  to  the  finest  productions  of  any  of  the  Hebrew 
bards.* 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry. — Of  this  description'  are  several  passages  in 
the  prophetical  books,^  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Job,^  and  many  of 
David's  psalms  that  were  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and 
mourning  :  the  forty-second  psalm  in  particular  is  in  the  highest  de- 
eree  tender  and  plaintive,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  elegy.  The  lamentation  of  David  over  his  mend  Jo- 
nathan (2  Sam.  i.  17 — 27.)  is  another  most  beautiful  elegy :  but  the 
most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scriptures,  per- 
haps in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book  entided  The  Lamentations  of 

*  Analysis  of  Chronoloffv,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  224 — 226. 
,  *  la  the  renderinf^  of  this  quatrain,  Dr.  Hales  has  followed  the  Septuagint  ver* 
"ioo,  -which  he  vindicates  in  a  long  note.  In  our  authorised  translation,  made  i^om 
the  Masoretic  text,  the  seventh  verse  of  Numb.  xxiv.  stands  thus :  — 
He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  shall  he  in  many  waters ; 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 
j^am  is  confessedly  obscure.  —  Dr.  Boothroyd^  in  his  New  Version  of  the^  Old 
T<MUineiit,  with  a  slight  departure  firom  the  common  rendermg,  translatei  the  verse 
Uk  the  IbUowing  manner  : 

Water  shall  flow  from  the  urn  of  Jacob, 
And  his  seed  shall  become  as  many  waters ; 
Their  kin^  shall  be  higher  than  Amr, 
And  his  kmgdom  more  highly  exalted. 
'  The  passages  above  noticed  are  printed  m  Greek  and  English,  divided  so  as  to 
^^hibit  their  poetical  structure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  Dr.  Jebb's  Sacred  Li- 
^^ratwe,  pp.  4S0— 459. 

4  See  Amos  v.  1,  2. 16. ;  Jer.  ix.  17'-'22. ;  Ezek.  xxii.  xxvii.  12-^16.  and  xxxii, 
9  See  Job  iii.  vi.  vii.  x.  xiv.  xvii.  xix.  xxix.  xxx. 
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Jeremiah,  of  which  we  have  ghren  a  particiAir  analysts,  ui/ro,  Vd 
IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  VI.  Sect.  II. 

S.  Didactic  Poetry  is  defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be  thai  which 
delirers  moral  precepts  m  elegant  and  pomted  verses,  often  iDostnised 
by  a  comparison  expressed  or  im}^ed,  shnilar  to  the  Iv^fMu,  or  iDonI 
sentences,  and  adages,  of  the  antient  sages.  Of  this  species  of  po- 
etry the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  To  this  chsB 
may  also  be  referred  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompmied 
with  music,  the  CNd  Testament  abounds  with  numerous  eumples. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  hymns  and  songs  wUch  are  dispeised 
through  the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  such  as  the  ode  (^  Mt- 
ses  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.),  hb  projphetie  ode  (Deut  xxu.),  die 
triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.), 
and  many  similar  pieces,  the  entire  book  of  Psakns  is  to  be  coaader- 
ed  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes,  possessing  every  variety  of  fcniif 
and  supported  with  the  h^est  spirit  of  lyric  po^iy ;— sometiDies 
sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triunq>hant ;  sometimes  solemn  and  mBgoifi- 
cent ;  and  scmietimes  tender,  soft,  and  pathetic. 

5.  Of  the  Idyl,  or  short  pastoral  poem,^  the  historical  psabasiflbrd 
abundant  instances.  The  seventy-eighdi,  hundred  and  fifih,  h«n" 
dred  and  sixth,  hundred  and  thirty-sixd),  and  the  hundred  and  tfaaty- 
ninth  psalms,  may  be  adduced  as  singularly  beautiful  specimens  of  ibe 
sacred  idyl :  to  which  may  be  added  Isa.  ix.  8.  —  x.  4. 

6.  (X  Dramatic  Poetrf  Bishop  Lowth,^  adduces  examples  in  the 
Song  of  Sobmon  and  the  book  of  Job,  understanding  the  term  in  a 
more  extended  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  received.  Some 
critics,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  idyls :  and  M.  Bauer  is  disposed  to  COTsider  die  former 
book  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  M^kdma,  that  is, /^  the  assem- 
bfies,"  moral  discourses,  or  conversations  of  the  celebrated  Arato 
poet  Hariri.* 

In  another  part  of  diis  work,  some  reasons  are  o&red  in  ccHifinnS' 
tion  of  this  conjecture. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  (and,  according  to  Bishoip  Horsky,*  by  bt 
the  greater  part,)  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting  of  diak^ 
between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters.  "  In  these  dialopie- 
psalins,  the  persons  are  firequendy  the  psalmist  himself,  or  the  chonB 
of  priests  and  Levites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  (^Kotog 
the  ode  with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  dos- 
ing the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition,  drawn  from  what  the  o4er 
persons  say.''*    The  dramatic  or  diafegue  form,  which  thus  pmadcs 

1  Buhop  Lowth  define!  an  idjl  to  be  a  poem  of  modente  let^^t^,  of  a  vaiS«a 
middle  style,  chieiay  distinguished  for  elegance  and  sweetness ;  regokr  and  cleir 
as  to  the  plot,  conduct,  and  arrangement. 

a  Lowtb,  Prelect,  xviii. — ^xzxiv. 

3  Bauer,  Hcrmeneot.  Sacr.  p.  386.  ^  - 

4  Bishop  Hordey's  Book  of  Fsahne translated  &om  the  Hebrew,  Yullftelt 

i  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  L  Chap.  HL  Seet.  II.  (  II. 
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(he  book  of  Psalms,  acknits  of  considerable  variety.    Its  leading  cha- 
racteristic,  however,  is  an  alternate  succession  of  parts,  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  alternate  recitation  by  two  semi-choruses  in  the  Jewish 
tvQi^p.      Bishop  Jebb  considers  the  sublime  hymn  of  Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  67 — 79.)  as  a  dramatic  ode  of  this  description ;  and,  in  con- 
firmatioa  of  his  opinion,  he  remarks  that  Zacharias  must  have  been 
tamiCar  with  this  character  of  cc»nposition,  both  as  a  pious  and  lite- 
rate JeW|  much  ccmversant  with  the  devotional  and  lyric  poetry  of  his 
country,  and  also  as  an  officiating  priest,  accustomed  to  bear  his  part 
in  the  choral  service  of  the  temple.     Dr.  J.  has  accordingly  printed 
that  hymn  m  Greek  and  English,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  ode  :  and 
by  this  mode  of  distribution  has  satisfactorily  elucidated  its  true  mean- 
iag  and  grammatical  construction  in  many  passages,  which  have  hi- 
therto in  vain  exercised  the  acumen  of  critics.^ 
To  the  preceding  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  may  add 
7.  The  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems,    bishop  Lowth  consider- 
ed this  form  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hebrew  muse :  but  this,  we  have  seen,'  is  not  the  fact. 
It  may  rather  be  viewed  as  a  subordinate  species,  the  form  of  which 
the  bishop  thus  defines  :  —  The  acrostic  or  alpbibetical  poem  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  hues,  or  of  twenty-two  systems  of  lines,  or  periods, 
or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet ;  and  every  line,  or  every  stanza,  be^ns  with  each  letter  in 
Its  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  first  line,  or  first 
stanza,  begins  with  {(  {aleph)^  the  second  with  ^  {beth)j  and  so  on. 
This  was  certainly  intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  memory,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  in  subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  mo- 
rafitjr,  and  forms  of  devotion ;  which,  being  expressed  in  detached 
sentences,  or  aphcnrisms,  (the  form  in  which  the  sages  of  the  most  an- 
tient  times  delivered  their  instructions,)  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
Ae  subject,  the  want  of  connection  in  the  parts,  and  of  a  regular  train 
of  thought  carried  through  the  whole,  was  remedied  by  this  artificial 
contrivance  in  the  form.    There  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
(Md  Testament  twelve^  of  these  poems ;  three  of  them  perfecdy  al- 
phabetical,^ in  which  every  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter ;  the 
other  nine  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which  every  stanza  only  is  so 
distinguished.    Of  the  three  former  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not  only 
every  smgle  line  is  distinguished  by  its  initial  letter ;  but  that  tte 
^ie  poem  is  laid  out  into  stanzas }  two®  of  these  poems  each  into 
tea  stanzas,  all  of  two  lines,  except  the  two  last  stanzas  in  each, 
which  are  of  three  lines ;  in  these  the  sense  and  the  construction  ma- 
oiiesdy  pomt  out  the  division  into  stanzas,  and  mark  the  limit  of  every 
stanza*    The  third®  of  these  perfectly  alphabetical  poems  consists  of 
twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  Imes :  but  in  this  the  initial  letter  of  every 
stanza  is  also  the  initial  letter  of  every  line  of  that  stanza :  so  that 


J  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  404-417.  8  See  i>.  448, 449.  w|rr«. 

3  Paal.  XXV.  xxav.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.    Prov.  xxxi.  10—31.     Lam.  i.  il 

4  Paal.  exL  cxii.    Lament.  iJi.  5P«l.cxLexu.  «  Lament,  uk 
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both  the  Knes  and  the  stanzas  are  infaUibfy  fimited.  And  in  all  the 
three  poems  the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with  the  pauses  of 
the  Imes  and  stanzas.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed  of  these  ^iree 
poems,  that  the  lines  so  determined  by  the  initial  tetters  b  the  same 
poem,  are  remarkably  equal  to  one  another  in  length,  m  the  numbec 
of  words  nearly,  and  probably  in  die  number  of  syllables  ;  and  that 
the  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a  remarkable  oongruity  one  with 
another,  in  the  matter  and  the  form,  in  the  sense  and  the  constnictiofl. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  peifecdy  alphabetical,  m  which  the 
!^nzas  only  are  marked  widi  initial  letters,  six^  consist  of  stanzas  of 
two  lines,  two^  of  stanzas  of  three  lines,  and  one^  of  stanxas  of  fear 
Ijnes  :  not  taking  into  the  account  at  present  some  irregalarkies, 
which  in  all  probability  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. And  these  stanzas  likewise  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
their  disdnct  lines,  the  sense  and  the  constructbn  plainly  pcunting  out 
their  limits :  and  the  lines  have  the  same  congniity  one  with  another 
in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above  observed  in  regard  to  the  poems 
more  perfectly  alphabetical. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  three  poems  perfectly  alpha- 
betical is,  that  in  two^  of  them  the  lines  are  shorter  than  those  m  the 
third^  by  about  one  third  oart,  or  almost  half;  and  of  the  other  oine 
poems,  the  stanzas  only  of  which  are  alphabetical,  that  three^  toosbi 
of  the  longer  lines,  and  the  six  others  of  the  shorter. 

VII.  We  have  aheady  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  derives  its  chief  excellence  fixmi  its  being  decucated  to 
religion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  nx>re  elevated,  more  beautifui, 
or  more  elegant,  than  the  composition  of  the  Hebrew  bards ;  iti 
which  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  enei^y  o;* 
the  language  and  the  dignity  of  the  style.  Compared  with  them,  tin' 
most  brilliant  productions  ol  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses,  who  ofti  n 
employed  themselves  on  frivolous  or  very  trifling  themes,  are  infi- 
nitely inferior  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The  Hebrew  poet,  who 
worshipped  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of  his  people  —  who  beiiereii 
all  the  laws,  whether  sacred  or  civil,  which  he  was  bounS  to  obey,  Jo 
be  of  divine  enactment  —  and  who  was  taught  that  man  was  depend- 
ent upon  God  for  every  thing, — meditated  upon  nothiog  but  Jeho- 
vah ;  to  Him  he  devoutly  referred  all  things,  and  placed  his  supreme 
delight  in  celebrating  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections.  I(  how- 
ever, we  would  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the  sacred  poets,  there 
are  two  general  observations,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  iu 
mind  whenever  we  analyse  or  examine  the  Songs  of  Sicn. 

1.    The  first  is  that  we  carefully  investigate  ^uir  nature  andganus. 

For,  u  the  Hebrew  poems,  thouah  yarions  in  theix  kinds,  are  each  mariced  br 
a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  bj  which  thev  are  diatingnkhed  from  each 
other,  weahaU  be  enabled  to  enter  mor^  fuUy  intotLeir  elegance  and  beasty,  if  ^ 
have  a  correct  view  of  their  form  and  arran^ment.  For  instance,  if  we  w^ii 
critically  to  expound  the  Psalma,  we  onght  to  investigate  the  nature  and  propc'- 

1  Pwl.  XXV.  xxxiv.  cxix.  cxlr.  Prov.  xxxi.    Lam.  iy.  *  Lam.  L  ii . 

^  Psal,  xxxWi.  ^  Paal.  ezi.  cxu.  &  Lament.  iU.  «  Latt.  I  u.  i^ 
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ties  of  the  Hebrew  ode,  as  well  as  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  elegies, 
&c.,  and  ascertain  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  the  odes,  elegies,  &;c.  of  thif 
Greek  poets.  In  like  maoneri  when  studying  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  we  should 
reeoOect  that  the  most  antient  kind  of  instruction  was  by  means  of  moral  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  first  principles  of  antient  philosophjr  were  contained ;  and,  from 
aeomparison  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  otlier  snomio  sentences,  we  should  in* 
Te«tigate  the  principal  characters  of  a  proverb.  In  the  book  of  Job  ajre  to  be  ob- 
wrved  the  unity  of  action,  delineation  of  manners,  the  external  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  poem,  &>c,^ 

3.  Further,  in  interpreting  the  compositions  of  the  Hebrew  bards, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  the 
productions  of  poets  y  and  of  orientai  poets  in  particular. 

It  is  thercfi)re  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which 
the  poet  liv^,  its  situation  and  peculiarities^  and  also  with  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  idiom  of  the  language.  Oriental  poetry  abounds  with  strong 
expressicms,  bold  metaphors,  glowing  sentiments  and  animated  descriptions,  por- 
trayed in  the  most  lively^  colours.  Hence  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  poets  are  nei< 
ther  to  be  understood  in  too  lax  a  sense,  nor  to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In 
tiie  comparisons  introduced  by  them,  the  point  of  resemblance  between  the  object 
or  comparison,  and  the  thing  with  which  it  is  compared,  should  be  examined,  but 
not  strained  too  fi^r :  and  the  force  of  the  personifications,  allegories,  or  other  fi- 
gures that  may  be  introduced,  should  be  fall^  considered.  Above  all,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that,  as  the  sacred  poets  lived  m  the  East,  their  ideas  and  manners 
vere  totally  (ti&rent  from  ours,  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  considered  aecord- 
iag  to  our  modes  of  thinking.  From  inattention  to  this  circumstance  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  neither  been  correctly  understood,  nor  their  beau- 
ties duly  &lt  and  appreciated. 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  hints  for  the  special  study  of  the  Book  of  Psaims,  in 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  $  IX.,  and  also  a  copious  anajvsis  of  the  Book 
of  J(^  with  observations  fi>r  the  better  understanding  of  it,  in  rttt  I.  Chap.  HI 
Sect.  L  4  IX.  X.  of  the  same  volume.  * 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
ON   HARMONICS    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

L  Oceanan  and  Design  of  Harmonies  of  the  Scri^^  Wcrb 

reconciling  alla^eaor  seeming  Contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings,—  in.  Harmonies  of  me  Old  Te^fomen^.  —  IV.  Harwunnia 
cf  ike  Four  Gospels. —  V.  1.  Harmonies  (^  particular partt  cf 
the  Gospels. — 2.  Harmonies  of  the  Acts  y  the  Aposdes  an4cf 
the  Apostolical  Epistles. — Vl.  Observatums  on  the  diferaU 
Schemes  of  Harmonisers,  and  on  the  Duration  of  the  Ppbbc  M- 
nistry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  several  books  of  the  H0I7  Scriptures,  havmg  been  wiiuai 
at  different  times  and  on  different  occasi(H)s,  necessarily  treat  cm  a 

?eat  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal,  mora],  and  prc^thcdc. 
he  sacred  authors  also,  writing  with  diffisrent  designs,  have  not 
aways  related  the  same  events  in  the  same  order :  some  are  intro- 
duced by  anticipation  ;  and  others  again  are  related  first  which  shouid 
have  been  placed  last.  Hence  seeming  contradictions  have  arises, 
which  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in 
order  to  perplex  the  minds  and  shake  the  faith  of  those  who  are  ikk 
able  to  cope  with  their  sophistries  :  though,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  vobme  of  this  work,  there  is  no  foundati<xi  whatever  bi 
charging  real  contradictions  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  manifest  importance  and  advantage  of  comparing  the  sacred 
writers  with  each  other,  and  of  reconciling  apparent  contradktioQS, 
have  induced  many  learned  men  to  undertake  the  compOadoo  of 
works,  wliich,  bemg  designed  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are  commonly  termed  Harmonies.  A 
multitude  of  works  of  this  description,  .has  at  different  times  been 
issued  fraok  the  press ;  the  executicm  of  which  has  varied  accordiog 
to  the  difierent  designs  of  their  respective  authors.  They  mav,  how- 
ever, be  referred  to  four  classes ;  viz. — Works  which  have  m  their 
object  the  reconciling  of  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings ; — Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  exhibit  a  combin- 
ed account  of  the  various  narratives  therein  contuned;— sunSar 
Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament;  —  and  Harmonies  of  particidar 
books.  Walchiua,  Fabricius,  and  other  bibfiographers  have  given 
accounts  of  very  numerous  works  of  this  description :  it  is  proposed 
in  this  chapter  to  notice  only  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  desenrin|: 
of  attention. 

n.  Among  those  harmonies,  which  have  for  their  object  the  recon- 
ciling of  apparent  contradictions  m  the  sacred  writings  generaDr,  the 
following  publications  are  the  best  known. 

1.  Michaelia  Waltheri  Hannonia  Biblica;  sive  brevis  et  jrfana 
Conciliatio  locorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!,  adpareoter  flbi 
contradicentium.     Nonbergie,  10d6t  foHo. 

This  work  first  af^peared  at  Straidbiirff  (Argeotorati)  in  1€S26,  modhaahtmt^ 
peatedljr  printed  in  Owrmany:  the  edftion  of  ie9$  ia  reputed  to  tw  tba  beX  «■« 
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molt  eorrecl.  Walther's  HarmonU  Biblica  is  a  work  of  coniftderable  learning 
and  indnstry,  which  illiistrateB  many  difficult  pamagea  with  freat  ability.  He  has, 
however,  unnecessarily  augmented  the  number  of  seeminffb^  contradictory  pa»> 
Bigea ;  a  defect  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  writers  oi  this  dasa. 

2.  Ghristtani  Matthis  Antilogiffi  Biblicie  ;  sive  Conciliationes  Die- 
toraio  Scriptune  Sacrie,  in  speciem  inter  se  pugnantium,  secundum 
seriem  locorum  theologicorum  in  ordinem  redacts.  Hamburgi* 
1500,  4to. 

3.  Symphonia  Prophetarum  et  Apostolorum ;  in  qu&,  ordine  chro- 
uologico  Loci  Sacrae  Scripturse  specie  tenus  contradicentes,  concili- 
nntur,  ut  et  ad  qucestiones  difficiliores  chronologicas  et  alias  Veteris 
Testamenti  respondetur  ;  in  due&  partes  divisa.  Auctore  D.  M.  Jo- 
hanne  8charpio,  Scoto-Britanno,  Andreapolitano,  pastore.  Gene- 
v»,  1525,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  above  three 
thousand  seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament are  folly  and  plainly  reconciled.  By  Thomas  Man,  London, 
1602,  folio. 

5.  Johannis  Thaddsi  Conciliatorium  Biblicum.  Amstelodami, 
1648,  12mo.     Londini,  1662,  folio. 

The  last  is  repated  to  be  the  beat  edition,  and  professes  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged. This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  soveral  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  The  remark  above  made,  on  Widther's  Offieina  Bibliea,  is  equally 
applicable  to  Mr.  Man*8  work,  to  the  CoTieHuUorium  Biblicum  of  Thaddcns,  and 
aldoto 

6.  The  Dividing  of  the  Ilooff:  or  Seeming  Contradictions  through- 
out the  Sacred  Scriptures,  distinguish^,  resolv'd,  and  applyM,  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  feeble,  doubtfuU,  and  weake,  in 
wayering  times.  Also  to  bring  the  soule  (by  prayer  and  sptrituatl 
application)  into  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
:iir  onely  DavidVKey,  to  unlock  the  cabinet  of  Jacob's  Grod,  to 
Atoh  out  that  secret,  why  he  should  lay  his  hands  thus  crosse  when 
he  gave  his  children  this  blessing.  Helpiull  %  every  houshold  of 
faith.    By  William  Streat,  M.  A.  London,  165474to. 

Tills  work  is  occasionally  found  in  bookaellers*  catalogues,  where  it  is  marked. 
15  botli  rare  and  curious.  It  is  noticed  here  merely  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard 
M  to  purchase  it.  The  critical  information  it  contains  is  very  meager ;  and  the 
quamt  titlo«)>age,  which  we  have  copied,  sufficiently  indicates  the  enthusiastie 
spirit  of  the  author. 

7.  Joannis  Pontasii  Sacra  Scriptura  ubique  sibi  constans ;  sea 
pifficiliores  Sacrie  Scripturfe  Loci,  in  Speciem  secum  pugnantes, 
juzta  sanctorum  ecclesis  sanctce  patrum  eeleberrimorumque  theolo- 
gonim  sententiam  conciliati.     Paris,  1696,  4to. 

,  M.  Pontas  was  distinguished  for  hia  knowledge  of  caauiatieal  theology.  His  de- 
sign in  this  publication  was  to  have  reconciled  all  the  aeeminir  contradictions  of 
toe  Scriptures,  but  he  proceeded  no  further  than  through  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  a 
^ork  of  considerable  learning  and  research. 

8.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture  ;  or  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Various 
l^sages  apparently  contradictory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
fi»o.     London,  1817. 

This  posthumous  tract  contains  fifty-five  judicious  observations  on  so  many  ap- 
parently contradictory  texts  of  Scripture.  They  were  originally  written  fbr  the 
^^isftction  of  a  private  individual. 

III.  The  fcJlowine  works  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  notiee 
^f^xmg  the  various  Harmonies,  which  have  for  their  object  the  eln-* 
^datioD  of  the  Old  Testameni  by  disposing  the  historical,  poetical, 
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and  prophetical  books,  in  chronological  order,  so  diat  diej  ma^  mo- 
tually  explain  and  authenticate  one  anotlier.^ 

1.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  wherein  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  stories,  pro- 
phecies, &c.,  are  reduced  into  their  proper  order,  and  taken  ap  in 
the  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  and  genuine  sehcj 
of  the  chronology  requireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With  reasoa  preo 
of  dislocations,  where  they  come^  And  many  remarkable  notes  uui 
observations  given,  all  along  for  the  better  understanding  of  tk 
text ;  the  difficulties  of  the  chronicle  declared;  the  differences  oc- 
curring in  the  relating  of  stories  r^onciled  ;  and  exceeding  muj 
£»cniples  and  obscurities  in  the  Old  Testament  explained. 

This  *  Clironicle*  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Dr.  Lightfoot'i  works, 
published  at  London,  in  1684,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  in  the  second  TOlome  of 
the  octavo  London  edition,  printed  in  182^-23.  Of  aU  the  theologisMof  hb 
time,  this  celebrated  divine  (whose  opinion  was  consulted  by  everjr  ■c^^JV***' 
both  British  and  foreign,)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  deeplj  vsned  iiue 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  was  his  custom  for  many  JW"?  to  **«  ^ 
as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmudical  and  rabbinical  atuili.'s. 
the  order  and  lame  of  the  several  ^passa^es  of  Scripture,  as  they  came  nnder  his 
consideration."  By  pursuing  this  method  he  gradually  formed  thsiafahabic 
chronicle,  the  title  of  whieh  has  just  been  given.  In  what  year  it  wis  fint  pob- 
lishod,  we  have  not  been  able  to  aecertain,  but  it  probably  was  not  before  the  jeai 
164(5  or  1(547,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Torshel,  in  the  pubUcaUoa  wluch » 
noticod  below.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  briefly  stated  the  vmmjot 
substance  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  nwycjied  ihc 
order  in  which  the  several  chapters,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  pacei  in 
the  margin  he  has  given  the  years  of  the  world,  and  of  the  judges  or  *>'?'*^^ 
under  whose  administration  the  several  events  took  place.  NotwithstuifflJjg '^ 
diflfurencos  in  opinion  entertained  by  the  leoxned  concerning  the  chwnwop  « 
particular  events,  the  general  method  of  this  *  Chronicle'  has  been,  and  *ilio«- 
tinues  to  be,  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  are  competent  dalj  to  ap- 
preciate its  merits.  .  . 

About  or  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Chromclc. 
Mr.  Samuel  Torshel,  another  learned  Englishman,  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1647,  a  quafto  tract  entitled 

2.  A  Designe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmbny.  Or. 
an  Essay  concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  books  and  chap- 
ters of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  reducing  of  all  into  a  continued 
history. 

i  Benefits. 
The   ^Difficuhie. 

I  Helpes.  f 

(t  appears  from  the  preface  that  JVIr.  Torshel  was  preceptor  of  the  ch^re&c 
King  Charles  I.  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  his  tract  was  addiea»^ 
•  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parl»m«»- 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  excite  to  patronise  the  undertaking,  by  the  <^<)>>f^^^'?'* 
of  the  glory  which  had  redounded  to  France  by  the  then  recent  puWication  ot  tw 
Parisian  Polyglott,  in  ten  folio  volumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  nguc^ 
this  address,  and  the  design  which  Torshel  had  ably  sketched,  was  never  accom 
plished.  He  proposed  "  to  lay  the  whole  story  together  in  a  continued  <^®fjYc 
the  books,  or  parts  of  books,  and  all  the  severan  parcels  disposed  ""^  P*^^J1 
their  proper  order,  as  the  continuance  and  chronicall  method  of  the  Scripcurr 


1  Walchius  lias  described  a  great  number  of  works  reconcSing  the  aeaaani^ 
erepancies  in  the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  Harmonies  of  the  ^d  T^^^^tk 
emment  critics  of  former  times.    Bui  as  our  design  is  to  ootaeo  only  tiw*^"^ 


are  accessible  to  biblical  students,  the  reader,  who  is  deairous  of  aeaat  •>  "^"^ 
of  their  labours,  is  referred  to  his  Bibliotheca  Tbeologica  Sdeeta,  t^oLif-f?-'^ 
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\A^arr  requires ;  m  that  no  sentence  nor  ward  in  the  whole  Bible  be  omittid,  nor 
aay  tning  repeated,  or  any  Word  inserted  but  what  is  necessary  for  transiti&n*   Be 
as  aome  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  put  into  other  places,  yea,  great  parts  of  some 
books,  and  some  whole  books,  to  be  woven  into  the  body  of  another  book."    (Tor- 
Ael*i  Designe,  p.  10.)    In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducintf 
all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  continued  Series,  the  book  of 
Fsahns,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets  were  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  incorporated  according  to  those  periods  of 
his  reign  when  they  are  suppo^Bod  to  have  been  written ;  and  those  parts  of  the 
book  or  Proverbs,  *  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,'  were  to  be  disposed 
in  the  body  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hezduah, 
King  of  Judah.    In  harmonising  the  Gospels,  Mr.  Torshel  proposed  to  follow  the 
plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  Latin  Harmony,  commenced  oy  Chemnitz,  con- 
tinued by  Lyser,  and  miisfaed  by  Gerhard ;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  to  b0 
distributed  in  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  ot  time  when  they 
were  written.    The  writings  of  Saint  John  were  to  close  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing.    The  perusal  of  this  modest  and  well  written  tract,  several  years  since,  sug« 
gested  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  idea  of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire 
niUe,  on  the  completion  of  the  present  work.    This  lalx»rious  undertaking,  bow- 
erer,  has  happily  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronological 
order,  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot*s  Chronicle,)  in  such  manner, 
that  the  books,  chapters,  psalm^,  prophecies,  &c.  may  be  read  as 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorised  transla- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.  A.  London,  1621.  In 
two  very  large  volumes,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  and  carefully  executed  work  (as  its  title  page  an- 
nounces,) is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Li^htfoot's  Chronicle,  above  noticed  : 
fxQmarluch,  however,  Mr.  Townsend  has  deviated  fi>r  the  better  in  one  very  nui 
teriaJ  respect.  According  to  Lightfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
been  read  as  one  unbroken  history,  without  any  division  into  chapters,  or  any  of 
those  breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  little  weariness  to  the  reader. 
In  order  to  c^viaie  this  difficulty,  and  also  with  the  view  of  making  the  Scripture 
narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more  easily  remembered,  Mr.  T.  has  divided 
his  harmony  into  eight  suitable  periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge  ; 
—  2L  From  the  confusion  of  tongues,  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs  >  — 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses  ;  —  4.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  Canaan  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  to  the  death  of  David ;  —  5.  The 
reign  of  Solomon ;  —  6.  From  the  elevation  of  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivrtv ;  —  7.  The  Bsbylonish  Captivity,  seventy  years,  from  i.  c.  606  to  536 ;  — 
8.  FS^  the  termination  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  Reformation  of  worship 


jecta  therein  discussed :  and  in  settling  the  chronoloff]^  and  order  of  some  mur- 
ticukr  e?eiits  and  prophecies,  the  arranger  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the 
most  eminent  modem  biblical  critics.  A  well  written  introduction  developes  his 
phm  and  design,  and  points  out  its  advantages  to  various  classes  of  readers,  e8]>eciaUv 
to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office,  to  whom  this  work 
is  indispensably  necessarv.  The  work  is  terminated  by  six  Indexes ;  —  the  first, 
contaimng  an  account  or  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  which  the  work 
is  divided,  with  the  paanages  of  Scri|>ture  comprised  in  each ;  —  the  seeond,  in 
columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  arrangement,  any 
chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  found  ;  >— the  third  wad  fourth  contain  tables 
of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies,  showing  in  ^at  part  of  the  arrangement,  and 
after  what  passage  of  Scripture,  every  psalm  or  prophecy  is  inserted ;  and  iika« 
wise  on  what  occasion,  and  at  what  period  they  were  probably  wi^tten,  with  th« 
authority  for  their  place  in  the  Wrangement ;  —  the  fifth,  containing  the  dates  of 
the  events  according  to  Dr.  Hdes*s  ehiborate  System  of  Chronology ;  and  tiie 
sixth,  a  genera]  index  to  the  notes,  which,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  appro* 
priate,  and  possess  the  rare  merit  of  compressing  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
ufbrination  mto  a  small  compass.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Arohdeabon  Nares  has  jusUy 
chafmeterised  this  work,  as  being  **  digested  with  such  skill,  and  illustrated  win 
such  notes,  as  prove  the  author  to  have  studied  his  task  with  deep  attwHion  afll 
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diAlniriiulied  jwlgmeiit."  (Visit&tioD  Senmm,  p.  34.  Loiukn,  182}.)-- Mr. 
TowDflend  it  about  to  raider  Inblieal  rtiident»  a  fiirther  adiTiec  by  pvUkhiag  t 
UKW  and  improved  harmoMj  of  the  nUire  New  Teetameiit,  in  which  iLe  fe«  got^ 
pels  will  be  harmoniaed  by  themaeWea,  and  the  ApoatoUcal  Epiatles  will  be  isiet- 
woven  with  the  book  of  the  Aeto  of  the  Aportles,  in  the  order  of  kim  vbai 
their  were  reapectively  written. 

IV.  We  now  come  to  those  works  which  profess  to  hannonise  the 
memoirs  or  narratives  concerning  Jesus  Chnst,  written  by  the  four 
evangelists ;  which  (as  we  have  already  observed)  havmg  been  wxit- 
ten  with  di^rent  <tesigns,  and  for  the  use  of  particular  classes  of 
Christians,  various  contradictions  have  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
them :  although,  idien  brought  to  the  test  of  sober  examinatiQDy  their 
^;reement  becomes  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sim.  The  impomzice 
and  advantage  of  collatmg  these  relations  with  each  odier,  and  ob- 
taining the  clear  amount  of  their  various  narratives,  has,  from  a  veiy 
early  period,  suggested  the  plan  of  digesting  the  Gospels  inlD  Ha^ 
ffiomet,  exhibiting  completely  their  parallehsms  and  di&rences,  or 
mto  a  connected  history,  termed  respectively  a  JHonotesforony  or  DIr 
ettesiaron :  in  which  the^btcr  accounts  are  blended  into  one,  contain- 
mg  the  substance  of  them  all.  Works  of  this  description  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  Mr.  Pilkington  has  enumerated  one  hundred 
and  four,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  1747  ;^  and  Wakfaius 
has  given  a  select  list  of  one  hundred  and  thir^,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  year  1765.^  The  indefatigable  bibliography  Fa- 
bricius,  and  his  editor,  professor  Harles,  have  given  a  ust  of  those 
which  were  known  to  be  extant,  to  the  year  1795,  which  anaounts  to 
one  hundred  and  sevenUr-two,  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.'  Oar 
notice  miut  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  prinopal  compos- 
ers of  harmonies.^ 

K  Tatian,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centiny, 
composed  a  digest  of  the  evangelical  history,  which  was  caHed  rs  ^ 
TS^^tL^Wj  that  is,  the  Gospel  of  the  four^  or  Movors^tfo^  Mtnuitevor 
roriy  that  is,  one  narrative  composed  oat  (^  the  four.  Tatian  is  tbe 
most  antient  harmonist  on  record  :  for,  if  Theophilus  bishop  of  Anti- 
och  had  before  written  on  that  subject  (as  Jerome  insinuates,)  bb 
work  is  kmg  ance  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Am- 
monius,  an  Alexandrian,  composed  a  harmony  which  was  abo  called 
CO  6ta  t^^afMy  or  tbe  Gospel  of  the  four,  of*^  the  execution  of  which 
Eusebius  speaks  with  approbation.  The  worits  of  Tatian  and  Am- 
monius  have  long  ago  perished ;  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
trude spurious  compilations  upon  the  world  for  them  in  both  insuo- 
ces.  Victor,  who  was  bishop  of  Capua,  in  the  sixth  century,  gave  a 
Latin  version  of  a  harmony,  wUch  was  published  by  ftfichaei  Memier 
at  Mayence,  in  1524,  as  a  translation  of  Ammonim^s  Harwrn^^'v^ 
consequence  of  Victor  being  undetermined  to  fihich  of  those  writers 
it  was  to  be  ascribed,  thou^  he  was  disposed  to  refer  it  to  Tatian^ 

1  PUkmgCoa's  ETaneeiical  Hutory  and  UarmoDy,  Pra&eay  pp.  xviii.— -xx. 
»  Walchu  BibUotheca  Seleeta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  863-^00. 

3  BibUotheca  Greca,  toI.  iv.  pp.  882—^. 

4  The  noticea  of  HarmoniM  in  the  foUowinff  pairea  are  chiefly  def ired  from  ^ 
^^,y^^^^  jnrt  «>t«<l^  «^  from  Michaelie'e  Intro&etien  to  Um  Iftw  t^H^iuo^ 
▼d.  HI.  part  I.  pp.  31—36.  and  part  ii.  pp.  29—49. 
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And  Octomar  Luscipius  published  one  at  Augsbuig  in  1524,  >diich 
he  called  that  of  Ammomus,  though  others  have  ascribed  k  to  Tatian. 
It  is  Di^  a  harmoDV  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  sum- 
niaiy  of  the  life  of  Christ  delivered  in  the  author's  own  words. 

2.  The  diligent  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in 
die  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  composed  a  very  celebrated 
harmony  oi  the  Gospels ;  in  which  be  divided  the  evangelical  history 
into  ten  canons  or  tables,  which  are  prefixed  to  many  editions  and 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  to  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edi- 
tion of  it.  In  iiie  first  canon  he  has  arranged,  according  to  the  an- 
dent  chapters  (which  are  commonly  called  the  Ammonian  Sections, 
from  Ammonius,  who  made  these  divisions),  those  parts  of  the  history 
of  Christ,  which  are  related  by  all  four  evangelists.  In  the  rest  he 
has  disposed  the  portions  of  history  related  by, 

2.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 

3.  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John. 

4.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 

5.  Matthew  and  Luke, 

6.  Matthew  and  Mark. 

7.  Matthew  and  John. 

8.  Luke  and  Mark. 

9.  Liuke  and  John. 

10.  Only  one  of  the  four  evangelists^ 
Though  these  Eusebian  canons  are  usually  considered  as  a  har- 
mony, yet  it  is  evident,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  them,  that  they  are 
simply  indexes  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  by  no  means  form  a  harmony 
of  the  nature  of  those  which  have  been  written  in  modem  times,  and 
which  are  designed  to  bring  the  several  facts  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelists into  chronolo^cal  order,  and  to  reccmcile  contradictions.  On 
this  account,  Walchius  does  not  allow  them  a  place  m  his  bibliogra- 
phical catalogue  of  harmonies. 

3.  About  &e  year  330,  Juvencus,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  the  evange- 
lical history  in  heroic  verse.  His  method  is  said  to  be  confused,  and 
hb  verse  is  not  of  a  description  to  ensure  him  that  immortality  which 
he  promised  himself.    His  work  has  fallen  into  oblivicHi. 

4.  The  four  books  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Afirica,  de 
Comensu  Quaiuar  Evangdtammj  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 
They  were  written  about  the  vear  400,  and  are  honourable  to  his  in- 
dustry and  learning.  Augustine  wrote  this  work,  with  the  express 
<lesign  of  vindicatmg  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Goqpels  from  the 
cairik  of  objectors. 

From  the  middle  ages  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  vari- 
ou  3  harmonies  were  compiled  by  Peter  Comestor,  Guido  de  Perpi- 
Ttts^no,  Simon  de  Cassia,  Ludolphus  the  Saxon  (a  German  Carthu- 
^am  monk,  whose  work  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  that  it  oass- 
fd  through  not  fewer  than  thiri^  editions,  besides  being  trandated 
uito  French  and  Italian),  Jean  Charlier  de  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
universi^  of  Paris,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  many 
otbers.    But,  as  tbeir  harmonies  are  of  comparatively  little  vahie^ 
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we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  those  which  have  appealed  ia  aoiierB 
tmei^  that  is,  since  the  ReformatioD,  and  the  discovery  of  the  ut  of 
printing. 

1.  Andreie  Oiiiandri  Harmonise  Evangelies  Libri  Qnatnor,  Grace 
et  Latine.  In  quibus  Evangelica  Historia  ex  quiuaor  Evangelistis 
ita  in  unum  est  coutexta,  ut  nuUius  verbum  ullum  omissaia*  nihii 
alienum  immixtum,  nullius  ordo  turbatus,  nihil  non  sooloco  positum: 
Omnia  vero  litteris  et  notis  ita  distincta  sint,  ut  quid  cujusqae  eraa- 
gfelistsB  proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune  sit,  prime 
statim  adspectu  dcprehendere  queas :  item  Elenchus  Harmanie. 
Adnotationum  liber  unns.  Basileie,  1537,  folio  ;  GraRce  et  Latiae, 
Basilea;,  1567,  folio ;  Latine,  Lutetiie  Parisiomm  ex  Officina  Roberti 
Stephani,  1545,  12mo. 

0«iantier's  HormoDy  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  hiriily  eatimiked 
by  Walchius,  though  Michaelis  rather  h&rshly  observes,  that  he  ondes^oedly  Ri- 
ders the  gospel  history  not  only  suspicions,  but  incredible,  bv  adopting  the  piioci- 
pie  that  the  evangelists  constantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  ud  tliit  tke 
same  transactions  and  discourses  took  place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  life  of  Chnt 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  Osianaer  did  not  go  to  fiir  as  his  sqcocsmts,  lal 
that  he  sometimes  deviates  from  his  general  principle. 

2.  Cornelii  Jansenii,  Gandavensis,  Concordia  Evangelica,  io  qua, 
praeterquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  quae  evangelistie  non  serrato  re- 
censent  ordine,  etiam  nullius  verbum  aliquod  omittitur.  Litteris  as- 
tern omnia  sic  distinguuntur,  ut  quid  cujusque  proprium,  quid  eoni 
aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune,  etiam  ad  singulas  dictionea  mox  ^ 
preliendatur.  Lovanii,  154d,  8to.    AntverpisB,  1558.  I2mo. 

Jansenius  partially  followed  Osiander.  He  subeetpeatly  wrote  a  GonnniUi; 
on  his  Harmony,  which  was  published  together  with  it  at  Ijouvain,  in  1571.  TU 
number  of  editions  through  which  this  work  passed  (thirteen  others  are  tmm- 
rated  by  Walchius,  between  the  years  1577  and  1624)  soficiently  attestf  the  &• 
yourable  opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Walchius  extols  JaBMiuoi's  kanuBfi 
ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

3.  Miirtini  Cbemnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  EvangeUorum,  qaam  ab 
eodero  feliciter  inchoatam  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Joannes  Gerhardus, 
is  quidem  continuavit,  hie  perfecit.     Hamburgi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemniti  eompiM  oidr  tbi 
two  first  books,  and  part  of  a  third,  which  were  publiahad  aAer  his  death  it  Fw* 
fort,  in  1593,  by  Polycarp  Lyser ;  who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  bosk,  aoi 
added  the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  published  tt  diftrnt 
times  at  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  between  the  years  1604  and  1611 ;  and  on  Ljmt'i 
death  Gerhard  completed  the  undertaking,  with  learning  and  industry  not  iB»n* 
to  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  entire  work,  with  Uie  several  contiaiatioiiii 
was  first  published  at  Geneva,  in  1638.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  b«- 
mony  but  a  learned  commentary  on  the  ibor  Gospels. 

4.  The  HarBEKUiy,  Chronicle  and  Order  of  the  New  Testaneot. 
The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodised.  Story  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  Epistles  manifested.  Times 
of  the  Revelation  observed,  and  illustrated  with  variety  of  obserfs* 
tions  upon  the  chiefest  difficulties  Textual  and  Talmudical,  for  cka^ 
ing  of  their  sense  and  language.  By  John  Lightfoot,  D.  D.  London, 
1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  London,  1683,foliO' 

In  this  valuable  work  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  parsaed  the  same  method  which  beted 
adopted  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  ftirther  published,  at  LoiMba, 
in  1644  and  1660,  thfee  parts  ofTlM  flann^i^  if  the  Femr  Emmg9liti9,  •^^ 
themselves^  and  wiih  the  (Ud  Testamenl.  The  Iburtb  and  fifth  parts,  which  ^ 
to  have  completed  his  design,  never  appeared.  This  hannonj  is  enriehed  vi» 
numerous  philological  and  explanatory  remarks,  of  which  many  gohesqneirf  critic 
and  harmonisU  have  availed  thesMelvee. 
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S.  The  Harmonj  of  the  Four  Evangeliflts,  and  their  text  method 
disedy  aecording  to  the  order  and  series  of  times  in  which  the  seVe* 
ra]  things  hj  them  mentiobed  were  transacted.  By  Samuel  Cradock, 
B.  D.    London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and  1686. 

This  work  was  revisecl  if  the  loarned  Dr.  Tillotson  TallerwardB  Archbishop  of 
Cuiterbury .)!  bf  whom  it  was  premrved  from  doMruction  during  the  memorablo 
fire  of  London,  m  1656.  Iii  the  leyenteenth  oentory  it  was  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  estimation;  thoa^rh  it  is  now  superseded  by  later  and  more  critical 
works.  Mr.  Cradook  has  £:awn  up  the  Gospel  history,  in  an  explanatory  para- 
phrase, in  English,  which  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  evangelists.  In  tne  mar- 
gin he  has  given  snort  but  useful  notes  in  Latin,  which  are  very  judiciously  ex* 
tracted  fiom  Grotius,  Prs.  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and  other  critics.  The  book 
is  by  no  means  dear ;  which  to  students  (who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent 
and  more  expensive  harmonies)  is  a  great  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  n^ 
adopt  the  principle  of  Osiander. 

d.  Bemardi  Lamj  Historia,  sive  Concordia  Evangelistamm.  Pa- 
risiis,  1689, 12mo.— -Commentarius  in  HannQniam  sive  Concordiam 
Quatuor  Erangehstarum.    Parisiis,  1699.  4to.  in  two  volutnes. 

Lamy's  Commentary  is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  his  Harmony.  It 
B  justly  charaeterised  b^  fifiohaelia  as  a  learned  work.  The  chronological  and 
geogrmphieal  apparatus  is  peculiarly  valuable. 

7.  Joannis  Glerici  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cni  subjecta  est  historia 
Christi  ex  quatuor  evangeliis  concinnata.  Accesserunt  tres  Disser- 
tationes,  de  annis  Christi,  deque  concordia  et  auctoritate  evangelior 
riuii.     Amstelodami,  1699.  folio. 

AU  critics  unite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc*s  Haimon^.  He  hss  arranged 
the  Idatory  of  the  four  evangelists,  aeeording  to  cbronoloncal  order,  in  columns 
narallel  to  each  other,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  under  tlie  text  he  has  given  a 
Latin  paraphrase,  the  design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Le 
Clere  promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Harmony,  which  have  never  ap- 
pearad.  A  Latin  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in  1700,  in  4tp. ;  and  an  Ea* 
glish  translation  of  it,  is  said  by  WaicbiuS}  tp  have  been  published  at  London  in  the 
sime  year,  also  in  4to. 

8.  NicolaiToinardi  Harmonia  Greeco-Latina,  Parisiis,  1707,  folio. 
M.  Toinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  his  own  private  use,  of  which  only  ^v^ 

or  six  copies  were  taken  for  the  use  of  his  friends.  After  Ms  decease  tfae^r  puin 
lished  it  (as  he  had  desired  they  would),  at  the  time  and,  place  above  mentioiMd. 
It  has  long  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which 
its  author  bestowed,  in  order  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned  by  thtf 
different  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  of  particular  use  to  these 
Wbo  wish  to  examine  the  verbi^l  agreement  of  the  evangelists ;  as  M.  Tdinar4'h4li 
iMt  only  placed  in  adjacent  columns  the  parallel  passages,  but  has  also  pAraUslised 
even  single  words. 

9.  Jo.  Reinhardi  Rus,  Harmonia  EvangeUstarum,  ita  adornatai 
ut,  investigate  sedido  textus  coheerentia,  nuUus  versus,  sive  trajiciaturt 
siye  prsstereatar  sine  brevi  aq  succincti  ezplicatione,  quo  justi  cou^ 
mentarii  loco  esse  queat.    Jenie,  1727 — 1730.  4  vob.  12mo. 

Wah^us  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaborate  and  leamed  worh.  This  hannoiM 
fi>nowa  the  plan  of  those  who  vindicate  the  dirooological  order  of  the  history  re* 
l^"ted  by  each  evangelist.  The  text  <^  the  sacred  writers  is  also  exphdned  in  the 
copions  notee  of  M.  Rus.  —  Walohu  Bibliotheca,  vol.  iv.  p.  681. 

10.  In  the  jear  1739  and  1740,  Dr.  Doddridge  published  the  two 
^^H  vohunes  of  his  Familjr  Expositor,  of  which  an  account  vrill  be 
^^d  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  •  They  are  noticed  herei  bep 
<^^itte  they  contain  a  harmony  of  the  four  €K>8pels,  Which  isaclcnow* 
lodged  to  be  executed  with  great  judgment,  independently  of  the  veiy 
'^^^luable  exposition,  and  notes  that  accompany  it. 
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IL  The  Evangelical  History  aiu)  HanniHij.  By  BfatthevFiBuog- 
ton,  LL.  B.   London,  1747.  folio. 

TiuB  hanuoniit  professes  not  to  adhere  to  my  of  the  edieinei  kid  down  Vjr  hb 
predecesBons  for  arranging  tlie  evonffelical  history.  It  is  oot  disposed  m.  eotamM. 
like  the  works  of  he  Clerc,  Toinard»  and  others ;  but  the  text  is  exhibited  in  sncii 
%  manner  as  to  relate  the  various  discourses  and  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  wn* 
tors  m  their  identical  words,  and  in  the  fullest  manner  possible,  yet  so  u  to  aToid 
tanUdofy .  The  history  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these  are  sobdivided  into  flec- 
tions of  moderate  length.  Two  Chronological  DissertatioDB  are  prefixed :  1.  Oo 
the  time  of  Herod's  cteoth,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  duraUon  of  lue  mimi- 

S^,  and  the  year  of  his  cmciiixion,  dkc.  d^LC.  2.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the 
oratipn  of  thtf  wise  men.  Notes  are  subjoined  for  the  elucidation  of  saiticttlar 
passages.  The  work  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  may  frequeiu j  be  pv- 
chaaed  at  a  low  price. 

12.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  in  which  the  natonl  or- 
der of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  By  J.  M«- 
knii^lit,  D.  D.  4to.  2  vols.  1656 ;  2d  edit.  1763 ;  3d  edit  8vo.  2  rob. 
Edinburgh,  1804. 

Dr.  Madtnight  closely  adheres  to  tho  principle  of  Onaader ;  but  his  ptttphnse 
and  commentary  contain  so  much  useful  infi>rmation,  that  his  Htnnonr  fau  ^^ 
been  regarded  as  a  standard  book  among  divines ;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bi«iop»^>^' 
ton  and  Tomline.  The  preliminary  disquisitions  greatly  enhance  its  value.  Dr 
Macknight'B  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Ruckersfelder,  and  pob* 
Hshed  in  3  Vols.  8vo.  at  Bremen  and  Deventer,  1772.  Bishop  Maisb  6a;«»thit 
whoever  makes  nse  of  this  harmony  should  compare  with  it  Dr.  Laxdner'a  obeer- 
vations  on  it,  which  were  first  published  in  17G4,  and  are  r^pnnted  in  the  elefenm 
Voliiflieof  the  octavo  edition,  and  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  «on^ 

13.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  original  text  is  dis- 
posed afler  Le  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  such  vanous  readings 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetstein's  sanction  in  ^ 
folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Ohservations  are  subjoined 
tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every  transaction,  to  establish 
the  series' of  facts,  and  to  reconcile  seeming  inconsistencies.  By 
William  Newcome,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  (aiterwards  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,)  London,  1778.  folio. 

Arehbishtfp  Newcome's  Harmony  contsins  all  that  its  title-page  proteM,  vA 
is  eonseqvMntly  held  in  the  highest  ostimation.  This  circumstance  indoced  u 
aaonjrmoas  editor  to  render  to  the  English  reader  the  same  service  which  tin 


vned  urelate  had  conferred  on  Biblical  Scholars,  by  pnblishing  ^  EiufUsk  Btf- 
my  pj  the  Four  Evangelist*,  generally  disposed  ofttr  the  nuamer  of  tU  Grf e« 
^  niliMm  ^eweomSf  Archbiskop  of  Armagh;  wUh  a  -map  of  Palestinei  UrM 
according  to,  the  twelve  tribes  ;  explanatory  notes,  and  indexes.  LoodoB,  i^ 
8vo.  "  The  Ibrm  in  which  tliis  work  is  printed,  is  extremely  convenient;  lOiBOcli 
BO,  that  they  who  can  use  the  Greek,  may  be  glad  occasionally  to  consult  the  &• 
fflish  octavo  rather  than  the  unwieldly  folio  of  the  Archbishop."  (British  CritK 
(old  series.)  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.)  The  notes,  though  brief,  are  jndicioiisly  selected; 
and  the  authorised  English  .translation  is  used  throughout. 

14.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangehsta  in  Greek  ;  to  which  are  pre 
fixed  Critical  Dissertations  hi  Enghsh.  By  Joseph  Priestley,  LLD* 
London,  1778.  4to. 

15.  A  Harmony  of  tlie^  Evangelists  in  English  ;  with  Critical  D^' 
scrtations,  an  occasional  Paraphrase,  and  notes  for  the  use  of  the 
unlearned.     By  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D.    London.  1780.  4to. 

The  same  method  pf  arrangement  is  followed  in  both  these  Harmooaes.  Dr. 
rricstlcy  adopted  the  opinion  of  some  antient  writers  (which  is  noticed  in  a  subse- 
quent page,)  th^  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  only  one  year,  o'  ^  7!^ 
and  a  feW  months.  For  an  account  of  these  two  publicatioas  see  tlie  MoatUy  8^ 
v/ew(oldserics),  vol.  Iviii.  PP..89— 94,  and  voMxiv.  pp.  81— 90. 161— 173. 

10.  Diatessaron,  sive  integra  Historia  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Chnsti 
6r«cc.    Ex  qtiatuor  Evengeliis  inter secoUatis, ipais^os  E»w>g®" 
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iifltanim  Yerbis  aptii  et  ordfhfttd  dispositis  cohfeeta.  {^lymtntur 
Evaitgetionun  brevis  Harfiioiiia.  Edidit  J.  White,  S.  T.  P.  Ling. 
Arab.  Prof.  Versionis  Syriacie  PhiloxeniaiiaB  Nov.  Test.  Interpret. 
Qzonii,  d  Tjpographeo  Clarendoniano.  1799.  small  8vo. 

A  IHmUessaran  is  the  remak  and  summary  of  a  Harmony  In  tho  latter  .the 
whole  text  of  the  four  evangelists  is  given,  only  so  arranged  in  columns  that  their 
parallelisms  and  differences  may  be  exactly  seen ;  whereas,  in  a  diatessaroB, 
one  contmoed  narrative  is  seleeted  from  the  four,  avoiding  all  repetitions  of  the 
same  of  similar  words.  Professor  White  founded  his  beautifully  and  correctly 
printed  volume  on  the  excellent  Harmony  of  Arehbishop  Newcome,  except  in  the 
pert  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  has  followed  the 
arrangement  ef  &cts  proposed  by  Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Townscm,  in  their  works  on 
this  subject,  which  are  noticed  in  p.  484.  i^fra.  The  time  and  place  in  which  each 
event  happened,  are  judiciously  noticed  in  the  margins ;  a  map  of  Palestine  is 
prefixed ;  and  a  very  useful,  though  concise,  Evangetiorum  Harraonia,  which  m 
added  at  the  end,  connects  the  whole  with  peculiar  clearness.  In  1802,  Dr.  White's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Rev.  T.  Tbirlwall,  who  retained  th6  chief  part 
ef  the  professor's  title,  and  adopted  nrincipally  the  Latin  version. of  CasteUio;  al- 
though, where  the  editor  regarded  nis  phrases  as  forced  and.  affected  (as  they 
•ometcmes  are^,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  versions  of  Beza,  Tremellius,  and  the 
Vulgate.  This  )>ublication  may  be  of  use  to  those,  who,  in  reading  the  Greek, 
are  occasionally  uiduced  to  consult  a  translation  ;  Mr.  Thirlwall  also  published,  i^ 
IdQS,  an  English  Diatessaron,  «r  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  compiled 
from  the  four  Gospels  according  to  the  authorised  Version.  Bvo.  and  12mo.  Borne 
brief  Botes,  and  a  concise  but  useful  introduction  are  annexed,  together  with  a 
map  of  Palestine. 

17.  Diatessaron ;  or  the  Gospel  History,  from  the  Text  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  in  a  connected  Series.  With  Notes  critical  and  ex« 
planatory,  by  Robert  Thompson.   Edinburgh  and  London,  1808. 8yo. 

16.  The  United  Gospel ;  or  Ministry  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christy  combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelisti. 
By  R.  and  M.  Willan.    London,  1806.  8vo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  very  uaeAil  Diatessaron,  ibr  such  the  work  in  ef- 
fect is.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  1782,  and  the  second  in  1786,  under  the 
name  of  the  late  eminent  physician  Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  professes  to  exhibit  the 
events  of  tiie  Gospel  history  in  a  connected  chain  or  order  of  succession ;  and,  by 
eombininff  the  accounts  of  each  evangelist,  to  relate  in  their  own  words  every  in- 
cident, with  all  its  circumstances,  at  full  length.  The  notes,  which  accompany 
the  work,  are  judiciously  selected  ',  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  manners,  customs^ 
c^inions,  and  expressions,  proverbial  or  allegorical,  among  the  eastern  nations, 
with  which  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  be  familiarly  acquainted. 

19.  A  synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  or  a  regular  history  of 
the  conception^  birth,  doctrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascenmon  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists.  By 
Charles  Thomson,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1815. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Harmony,  whose  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume,  considering  the  Gospels  as  me- 
moirs of  remarkable  things  said  and  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  here  arranged  them 
according  to  the  ^tes,  pEices,  and  circumstances,  which  he  found  exprewly  men- 
tioned in  the  several  Gospels*  He  has  employed  a  Uteral  translation  of  the  very 
words  of  the  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or  addition,  excepting  that  he  has 
inserted  explanations  of  peculiar  phrases  and  technical  terms  between  brackets 
[  ].  It  is  very  respectably  executed ;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fifty  pages  of 
notes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews. 

20.  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  or  a  scries  of  the  Narra- 
tivee  of  the  Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed  as  to  bring  tl^e 
whole  into  one  regular  relation  ;  having  the  references  brought  un- 
der the  verses,  with  many  historical  and  doctrinal  notes,  selected 
from  various  authors.    By  John  Chambers.    Londoui  1813.  8vo. 

21.  A  Chronological  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Bum  the  ooanfmmieA  texu  ot  the  Four  Holy  Evaqgelists^;  or  the 
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BfifKih  Diatassaroii ;  with  a  m«|^  of  tlie^Haiy  .Land,  na/kumMj 
notes,  and  iliustratioiis  from  late  orieatal  travellers  and  rabbuucalwri- 
tars,  &c.  dpc  By  the  Rev.  ft  Warner,  Bath  and  L<Nkdon,  ISld.  8ro. 
V.  Besides  the  above  baroionies  of  the  four  Go^ls,  there  kve 
been  published  hannoDies  of  particular  Sports  of  them,  md  also 
harmonies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoedes  and  of  the  ApoetoEc  Epistks, 
which  throw  consideraUe  light  upon  those  porticos  of  the  sscred 
writmgs.  Of  the  former  class  the  woite  of  Mr.  West,  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Townsont  and  Bfr.  Cranfield ;  and  of  the  latter,  those  of  Mr. 
Cradock,  Dr.  Benson,  Mr.  Bevan^  and  the  Rev.  P.  Robem,  aie 
particularlv  worthy  of  notice. 

(1.)  HarmntietofparHemUBrparUeftkefmtrOosfiU. 

1.  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Resuirec* 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  London,  1747.  dia 

The  raultiplled  edittoiw  of  this  mort  vmhiaUe  treatiae,  which  pkect  the  kutor; 
of  the  TMurrectioB  on  impregnable  grovnd,  anffleimitly  aileat  its  vahie,  tad  tk 
high  eatimation  in  which  it  ia  deaerAdlr  held.  Mr.  West  had  for  a  time  ttrteoed 
to  the  bktndiahmenta  of  infidelity ;  and  the  treatiae  in  qoMtion  waa  wriltea  iaooe- 
sequence  of  tho  inqairiea  which  he  conaeientionaly  instituted  Into  the  a vidncfli 
of  Chriatianity,  of  which  he  lived  and  died  s  bru^ht  oraament.  Hia  wcffk  is  wh 
ticed  here,  on  acoonnt  of  the  Inminona  and  aatiaftctory  manner  in  wfaieh  he  bas 
harmonised  the  several  accoonts  of  the  evangelical  history  of  the  resoneebea. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Interment  to 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Townson,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  (hford 
and  London,  1793.  8vo. 

In  this  very  judicioos  work  (iriiioh  was  edited,  after  the  learned  antlior*!  de- 
eeaae,  by  Dr.  John  Loveday),  tiie  harmony  of  the  fHir  evanmlical  aeeomiliof  tto 


reaorrection  u  exhibited  in  four  parallel  eolmnaa,  with  a  o^bteral  para^iw,  the 
order  of  which  ia  Ulustrated  and  confirmed  by  variona  obeervationa.  Dr.  Tovn- 
son  proieaaea  to  tr^ad  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Weal,  whoae  reaaoniBgi  be 
Onforcea  by  new  considerations ;  and  he  has  illustrated  hia  accounts  by  a  aev  u- 
tangement,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  explanatory  particulars.  He  "  ucn* 
rafceiy  diarrimi  nates  the  respective  particulars  of  the  three  days  of  our  Sanour'i 
erueifixion  and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  cireomstance  in  thediffBreBl 
relations,  reoonciles  apparent  inconsistenciee,  aooounts  for  particular  oautsioBit 
and  furnishes  a  clear  and  conaistent  history,  oonfirmed  by  oolMdderatioM8odrepr^ 
aentations,  in  which  much  learning  is  displayed,  witiiout  w^  parade."  (Bntisli 
Critic,  O.  8.,  vol.  i.  p.  73.)  These  <  Observations,*  of  Or.  l^wnaon  are  alio  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works,  piib!i<hed  tk 
London,  in  1810,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

3.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Resurrection  to  the  As- 
cension of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  which  the  Esglish 
Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited  in  appro- 
priate columns.  Observations  are  subjoined  tending  to  investigate 
the  tnie  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discrepancies,  aad  de» 
fend  the  order  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  Harmony.  By  Thoouis 
Cranfield,  A.  B.  Dublin,  1795.  folio. 

This  publication  w&s  ori^nally  an  academical  exercise,  undertaken  in  punti- 
ance  of  a  theolog^ical  tubject,  g^iven  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves  (at  present  Deu  ^ 
Ardagh),  to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  divinity  class.  The  aoth(«  profeavt  to 
follow  Or.  Townson's  scheme,  with  some  lew  variations.  His  work  was  pobb<bed 
with  a  recommendatory  character  piren  by  the  Drs.  Graves  and  Banett  (at  tbii 
time  the  Divinity  Lecturers  in  the  University'' of  DuUin)  ;  who  state  that,  » 
their  opinion  <'  it  contains  much  accurate  reseat,  and  much  useiul  inforauUon ; 
wid,  therefore,"  that  they  "  shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  students  in  divinity,  attending  their  lectures." 
(2.)  Harmonies  of  the  ActTqf  ike  Apostles  and  of  the  ApastoSc^ui^^ 

!•  The  Apostohcal  History,  containing  the  Acts,  Labonfs>  Tor 
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▼els,  Sennons,  Discourses,  Miracles^  SoccesseSf  and  Sufferings  of 
^be  Holj  Apostles  from  Christ's  Ascension  to  the  Dc«tniction  of 
Jennalein*  Abo  a  narration  of  the  particular  times  and  occasions 
apoQ  which  the  Apostohcal  £pistles  were  written,  together  with  a 
brief  luialytical  Paraphrase  of  them.  By  Samuel  Cradock,  B.  D. 
London,  1672.  folio. 

This  anthor,  an  epniiient  non-conformist  divine,  also  wrote  "  A  plain  and  brief 
Bxpoeition  of  the  Revelation,"  now  superaeded  by  later  and  better  works ;  "  The 
Old  Testament  Historv  methodieed,"  folio,  now  also  superBoded  by  the  valuable 
work  of  Ifr.  Townsend,  noticed  in  page  477.  $%tpra  ;  and  the  *'  Harmony  of  the 
Poor  Bvanffeliats,"  likewise  noticed  in  page  480.  ^*  Crodock's  throe  volumes  are 
TBtj  vahiable  :  the  two  last  on  the  New  Testament  are  much  better  than  the  first 
en  the  OU.  His  eztraeta  in  the  maisin  from  Hammond,  Lightfout,  and  Grotius, 
are  vrpjuHaauM;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  never  read  any  one  author,  that 
■Mated  me  more  m  what  relates  to  the  New  Testament."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The 
book  is  by  no  means  dear,  which  to  etodents  is  a  great  advantage. 

2.  A  Histotry  of  the  First  Plantiiig  of  Christianity,  taken  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  Together  with  the  remarka-* 
ble  Faets  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  History,  witliin  this  period.  By 
George  Bensou,  D.  D.,  4to.  London,  1735 ;  2d,  and  best  edition. 
1756.  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Thonffh  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee 
suid  of  their  Epistles,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  one.  Besides  iUustrating  the 
laktory  of  tlie  Aets  throughout,  and  most  of  the  £pistles,  by  a  view  of  tiie  history 
of  the  timee,  the  oecasions  of  the  several  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  the  churchos 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  author  has  incorporated  a  paraphrastic 
alMtract  of  thoae  epistles  in  the  order  of  tune  when  they  were  written ;  and  has 
aUso  estshliflhed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  on  a  nvmber  of  facts,  the  most 
puUic,  impertaat,  and  ineontestable.  It  is  indecKl  a  most  valuable  help  to  the 
fftody  of  tne  Epistles ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarcity  renders  it  accessi- 
ble to  few.  A  new  edition,  with  corrections  and  additions,  such  as  the  present . 
aihrsaeed  etate  of  bihlioal  knowledge  will  supply,  is  a  desideratam  in  eacred  la- 
teratore. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scripture  ;  but  in 
frhicb  ins  Epistles  are  inserted  in  that  part*  of  the  History,  to  which 
tlsey  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong  ;.with  select  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  find  places,  and  a  Map  of 
tfae  countries  in  which  the  Apostle  travelled.  By  Joseph  Gurney 
Bevan.  London,  1807.  6vo. 

The  narrative  of  Saint  Fanrs  life,  is  studiously  related  in  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  as  is  necessary  to  introduce  or  con- 
»eet  tiie  aeveral  parts.  Attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting, 
from  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  regular 
elain  of  the  hMory.  The  notes  are  principaUjr  selected  from  the  best  critics  and 
eoauaentators,  ana  thoae  which  are  geographical  are  the  meet  conspicuous,  and 
stamp  a  real  value  On  the  work ;  which  (though  designed  fi>r  young  persons  of  his' 
own  religioiiB  climmnnion,)!  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  tooee  of  every 
other  class  of  Cliristiaoa,  especiaOy  these  who  have  not  many  commeptators  within 
thsir  leaeh, "  without  danger  of  finding  any  thing  introduced  which  can  give  the 
amaOest  bias  towards  any  principle  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian.  (Bri^ 
tish  Gritie,  O.  8.,  vol.  zxziii.  p.  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which  is 
added,  a  Summary  of  die  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  M. 
A.  Camhridge«  180Q.  4to. 

This  harmony  of  the  i^oetoUe  Epistles  differs,  in  its  form  and  struetnre,  from 
tbs  three  publications  last  noticed.  It  «  consisU  of  two  columns,  in  the  first  of 
'which  a  kind  of  continued  Epistle  is  formed,  principally;  but  not  entirely,  from 
tlM  Euatle  to  the  Romans ;  whieh  the  author  considers  as  intended  more  particu- 
larly mr  a  delineation  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  speculative  part** 
■.^~^— II I  "  -  -  J  -         ■  .      •      ^ 
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This  eontintiad  lext  or  clue  U  furialed  ia  a  narrow  eoliuBii  and  a  lazfa  lettct,  wiiA 
givM  room  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  parallel  passageB  in  the  seconil  cahoui, 
which  is  much  broader,  and  printed  in  a  closer  fhrm  and  amaQer  tjpe.  The 
whole  is  digested  under  roar  principal  diviakms.  1.  lutrodvetory  addreaa  2.  Deo* 
trinal  instruction.  3.  Practical  precepts.  4.  Coacliuioa.  In  this  way  the  whdt 
^obetance  of  the  aposti^cal  Epistles  is  arranged }  and  anjr  partionkr  passacei  an 
foond  bj  means  of  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Subjoined  to  thia  Harmoaj  is 
ibe  *'  Sommary  of  the  Epistles  ;  in  which  the  view  of  tJie  oontants  ia  desupwdlo 
be  completely  conveyed,  ac<>rding  to  the  author's  system/'  Thia  part  is  Mowed 
by  a  very  nseiiil  selection  of  notes.  **  Mr.  Roberts  deeenres  the  hifheat  eonnei- 
dation  !br  his  teal  and  diligence  in  thns  illostrating  the  episllas,  aad  lor  tha  attaa- 
tion  and  acnteness  manifested  in  digesting  their  very  vanoos  eootenta.**  (Bntidi 
Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  xz.  pp.  419--421.) 

VI.  The  design  of  an  Evangelical  Hannony,  we  have  abeadjr 
remarked,  is  to  bring  together  tlie  several  evangelical  narratives  n 
a  lucid  order,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  seeming  discrepancies  between 
them.  In  the  acoompKshment  of  this  design,  two  questions  have 
presented  themselves  to  Ae  consideratkm  of  faamuMUSls,  vis.fii!t, 
what  evangelist  has  preserved  the  true  order  of  ciiciimatattces,  to 
which  all  the  others  are  to  be  reduced  ?  And  secondijr,  what  was 
the  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

1.   On  the  first  of  these  topics,  we  may  rema^  that  all  the  niodera 
harmonies  of  the  Gospels  (of  which  more  thim  one  bimdred  ara 
extant  in  various  languages)  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses,  vii. 
1.  Harmonics,  of  which  the  autlK>rs  have  taken  for  granted,  that  all 
the  facts  recorded  in  all  tlje  four  Gospels  are  arrang^  m  vhrcmiogr 
cal  order ;  and  2.  Harmonies,  of  wluch  the  authcrs  have  admkied, 
that  in  one  or  more  of  tlie  four  Gospels  the  chronolo^cal  order  has 
been  more  or  less  neglected.    At  the  head  of  the  first  class  is  An- 
drew Osiander,  one  of  Luth^'s  fellow  labourers,  in  promotiog  die 
reformation  in  Grermany  :  his  metliod  is  folkywed  by  Cabmis,  Sand- 
ha^en,  and  others,  on  the  continent,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight.    Chenmitz  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  class,  and  also  has 
many  followers  of  his  method  of  arrangement.    ^^  The  harmonies  of 
the  former  kind  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  because  tboudi  the 
authors  of  them  had  to  interweave  the  facts  recorded  in  one  Uo^ 
with  the  facts  recorded  in  another,  yet,  as  they  invariably  retaised  ^ 
order  which  was  observed  in  each  Gospel,  and  consequent  repeated 
whatever  facts  occurred  in  difierent  places  in  di&reitf  Gospels,  as 
often  as  those  facts  presented  themselves  to  the  faarmonists  in  dieir 
progress  through  the  Gospels,  there  was  less  room  fi>r  material  devia- 
tions in  their  plan  and  mediod.    But  in  the  harmonies  of  the  latter 
kmd  we  meet  with  considerable  variations,  because,  tfaou^  the  au- 
thors of  them  are  unanimous  in  their  principle,  they  are  at  variance 
in  die  application  of  it :  and,  though  they  a^e  m  makiag  tranqioa- 
tions,  by  which  they  distii^uish  themselves  iit>m  die  hanacHiists  of  the 
first  class,  yet  they  do  not  always  make  the  same  traofiposiiioBS. 
Some,  for  instance,  have  supposed,  as  Cbemnks,  arcbbidi^  New- 
come,  and  other  harmonists  of  this  class  have  done,  that  St.  Inattbew 
has  mostly  neglected  chronological  6rder,  wh3e  odio^  as  Beoeel  and 
Bertling,  have  supposed,  that  he  has  in  general  retained  k.    Hence^ 
diougli  they  have  all  die  same  object  m  view,  namdiy,  to  make  a 
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ehromdogical  hannany,  or  to  arrange  the  events,  which  are  recorded 
m  the  Gospdb,  as  neariy  as  possible  acoMrding  to  the  order  of  the 
time  10  w&ch  the  events  happ^ed,  they  have  adopted  difierent 
modes  of  producing  this  effect.  For  m  some  harmonies  the  order  of 
St  Matthew  is  inverted,  and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St.  Mark, 
while  in  other  harmonies  St.  Mark's  order  is  inverted,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Some  harmonists  again  suppose, 
that  all  the  Evangelists  have  neglected  chronological  order,  while 
others  make  an  exception  m  favour  of  one  or  more  of  them,  though 
die  questioQ,  which  of  the  Evangelists  should  be  excepted,  likewise 
affi)rds  matter  of  debate.  And  even  thoseharmodsts,  who  agree  as 
to  the  Goqpel  or  Gospels,  in  which  transpositions  should  be  madoi 
difler  in  respect  to  die  particular  parts  where  these  transposidons 
01^  to  take  place."  ^ 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  the'  evidences  and  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,'  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Evangelists  did  not  de» 
ngQ  to  adhere  to  the  order  of  time  in  writing  their  respective 
memoiraof  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  purpose  with  which  the 
foar  gospels  were  written,  he  remarks,  appears  to  have  been,  not  a 
regular  chronologicallj  disposed  history  of  the  life,  ministry,  and 
gufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  collection  of  such  a  bod  j  of  well* 
authenticated  facts,  as  mi^^t  disclose  the  nature,  and  form  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This,  he  thinks,  is  obvious  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Evangehsts  generally  place  together  the 
facts  narrated*  ^*  That  manner  is  such  as  completely  to  effect  the 
latter,  but  not  the  former  purpose*  There  are  no  marks  of  an  in- 
tention, on  the  part  of  any  of  die  Evangelists,  to  give  to  their  narra- 
tives a  regular  chronological  order.  WhUe,  in  general,  there  are  no . 
indications  of  the  succession,  and  proximity  of  the  events  narrated, 
but  from  their  being  prior,  or  posterior,  and  contiguous  in  the  nar- 
rative, or  from  such  indefinite  expressions  as  rors,  f'aXiv,  ev  reus  ^f^fmc 
nswatiff,  £¥  etitm  ru  itmgb}^  w  cu  xot^^s,  fM^a  voura ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  occurs,  that  the  events  which  one  Evangelist  relates  as 
in  immediate  succession,  are  noticed  by  himself  to  be  not  contiguous 
in  time,  and  are  put  down  by  another,  with  some  of  the  intervening 
transactions  interposed.  Than  evidence  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  history,  no  declaration  by  the  writer  can  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. Such  declaration,  unless  perfectly  explicit,  may  require  to  be 
modified,  by  what  his  work  bears  within  itself  of  its  purpose.  But 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  evidence,  deduced  from  such  facts 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  gospel  narratives. 

Against  this  evidence  too,  there  is  no  contrary  declaration  to  be 
Weighed.  The  Evangelist,  John  (xx.  30, 31.),  expressly  asserts  that 
the  purpose  of  his  writing,  was  to  make  such  a  selection  of  facts  as 
Alight  bie  good  ground  of  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
l>ot  he  no  where  affirms  the  chronological  order  of  the  selection; 
Luke,  also,  thus  declares  the  purpose  of  his  writing  to  Theophilus, 
*Iva  ^tnyvus  ^$p  £w  wrvfX!'^  Xo^uv  nfv  oo'qMxXFiav,  (Lwe  i.  4.)  and  the 
expression  In  the  preceding  verse,  E^oge  xdfMi,  fi'a^xoXoudtixoTi  m(a6»/ 

1  BficiiaaiisV  Introdaetioii,  vol.  iii.  part  u.  p.  45. 
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waftn  wtpPu^  icetfl^iK  <rM  yfti^^^  is  to  be  interpreted  aeeording  tothit 
purpose.    For  this  purpose,  thus  distinctly  expressed  bj  two  al  the 
£vangelti$ts,  and  evident  from  tho  manner  of  wridiig  commiSD  to 
them  all,  it  was  assnredlj  necessary  that,  either  directly  or  indired' 
!y,  they  should  furnish  jus  with  such  information*  as  might  enable  ns 
to  refer  the  facts  in  the  Gospel  history  to  a  certain  couatryt  ^  & 
certain  period  in  Hie  history  of  the  world.  Without  this,  the  gospels 
would  not  hafe  afforded  the  proper  means  for  distinguishing  them 
from  fictitious  histories ;  and  hence,  could  not  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.    This  it 
was  possible  to  do,  either  formally  by  dates,  such  as  are  fooad  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  and  3d  x^hapters  of  lioke's  Gospel ;  or  hj  al- 
fusions  to  known  places,  parsons,  and  circumstances,  to  be  l^at 
from  other  histories.     Of  these  two  modes,  the  Evangelists,  with  a 
few  exceptimis,  fbUow  the  latter ;  natnial  to  men  writing  inuaediate- 
Iv  for  contemporaries,  upon  or  near  the  scene  of  the  events;  aoii 
AMiformable  to  the  usaad  simplicity  by  which  their  whole  style  is 
pervaded.    But  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  ia  the  least  neeessarrtd 
franco  regular  chronolc^cal  narratives ;  and  accordingly  whst  was 
not  necessary,  has  not  been  effseted ;  the  connecticms  carrjia^  fo^ 
ward  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  Gospels,  being  not  mendy 
those  of  time,  but  of  the  various  associations^  such  as  sunilarity  in 
the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  dtc.  bj  which  it  is  poeaAJe 
that  the  human  mind  may  be  guided,  in  recollecting  and  elassifnng 
things  that  are  past.    And  such,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  isthe  iBK 
{N-ession  made  on  most  readers  by  the  narratives  of  the  Evasgefajts. 
As  we  read  them,  we  have  a  general  feeling  «thi^  they  are  csrrjiDg 
us  ultimately  fdrward,  from  preceding  to  subsequent  events,  ^  ^ 
casionaliy,  over  intervals  of  time  concerning  which  nothing  Ini^^)^^ 
recorded,  or  with  deviations  from  the  chronologtcal  order ;  tbus  res- 
dering  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  make  one  harmonioas  arrsnge- 
ment  of  the  whole  gospel  history,  in  which  each  event  shall  obtaiot 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  account  of  each  Evangehst,  its  pro- 
per chronological  place."^ 

Amid  this  diversity  o(  opinions,  suppc»ted  as  each  is  by  the  rao^ 
mgenioas  arguments  which  its  author  could  produce,  it  is  extremelf 
difficuk  to  decide.  By  the  adoption  of  die .  very  probable  hypothesis 
last  stated,  CDnceming  the  purpose  for  which  the  evang;elists  wrote, 
we  certainly  get  rid,  and  in  the  fairest  way,  of  all  the  difficulties  wiui 
which  the  two  classes  of  authors  of  Harnionies  of  the  Go^ls  abore 
noticed  have  to  combat.  As  the  evidence  laid  before  the  reader  vdl 
enable  him  to  determine  for  himself,  which  of  these  hypotheses  \o 
adopt,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  Bishop  Marsh  recommends  Gnes- 
bach's  Synopsis  of  die  diree  first  Gospels  as  preferable  to  every  oihei 
harmony  extant.    The  title  of  this  work  is,  .. 

Synopsis  Evahgelioram  Matthsei,  Marci,  et  Lucse,  una  cua  vsio' 
annis  Pericopis,  quae  historiam  passionis  ot  resurrectioois  historiam 
complectuntur.  Teztum  recensuit,  et  seiectam  lectionis  varietsteni 
adjecit  J.  J.  Oriesbach.  Editio  secunda,  emendati<»  et  auctior. 
IlalflB  Saxonum,  1797.  8vo.  .    ^ 

Thm  chief  pofport  of  this  synopsis,  Bishop  Marsh  remarks,  is,  «*  ^  g^ 

^  Dr.  CocAl's  bfuiiy,  pp.  Sll— ^4 
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clifo«iolo|;ical  fleries  of  erente,  but  to  reprefent  in  ptfaUel  eohmuui  «U  thoie  bm- 
ttou  which  are  common  to  the  GoApels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  ;  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  (except  the  last  part)  being  omitted,  becaase  the  rest  of  it  has  so  VBry 
iHUe  matter  in  common  with  the  other  three.  In  order  to  make  as  &w  transposf- 
tiom  as  possible,  Mark's  order  is  generally  retained,  because  it  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Luke,  as  far  as  rekites  to  the  &cts  which  are  common  to  all  three..  Tliose 
parts  which  each  evangelist  has  peculiar  to  himself,  are  inserted  in  intermediate 
sections.  The  loamedtranslotor  of  Michaelis  pronounces  the  disposition  of  the 
wlMile  work  to  be  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  knows  of  no  harmony, 
which  affords  so  much  assistance  in  the  investiffation  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
CroBpelB.l  Valuable  as  Gyesbach's  synopsis  confessedly  is,  some  of  his  transpo- 
sitions have  been  deemed  arbitrary,  and  some  important  passages  were  omitted  by 
him.  To  obnato  these  defects,  MM.  De  Wette  end  Lacks  have  compiled  a  new 
■ynofsiB  from  Griesbach's  third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  passages  of  the 
Go^els  with  their  parallels :  at  the  foot  of  each  page  they  have  f^ven  the  princi- 
pal various  lections  from  Griesbach's  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
they  have  supplied  brief  notices  of  the  ailments  or  contents  of  each  section. 
The  title  of  this  very  useful  publication  is.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  MaitfuEi^ 
JUreif  et  Lusts,  cum  ParalUlis  JoanrUs  Pericopis.  Ex  recenti&ne  GriesbaekU, 
eum  seUcta  Lsctiomim  rarietete,  Ctmcinnavertmij  et  Brevts  Jirgyimeniorum  J^o- 
Ulionss  adjetsrunt  GuU.  Mart,  Leber.  De  Wette,  et  Frid.  Uieke.  Berolini,  1818. 
4to. 

2.  The  several  harmonisers,  of  whose  labours  an  account  had 
been  given  m  the  preceding  pages,  have  entertamed  very  different 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  Christ's  public  ministry; 
whence  a  corresponding  diversity  has  necessarily  arisen  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  respective  harmonies.  During  the  three  Qrst  centuries, 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  only  one  year, 
or  at  furthest  one  year  a^d  four  months.  Early  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, Eusebius  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  maintained  that  it  continued 
between  three  and  four  years :  this  opinion  was  generally  received, 
though  the  antient  opinion  was  retained  by  Augustine.  During  the 
middle  ages,  no  further  inquiries  appear  to  have  been  made  on  this 
subject :  aiul,  after  the  Keformation,  all  the  harmonists  of  the  six- 
teeoth  and  seventeenth  centuries  assumed  it  for  certain  that  Christ'9 
ministry  lasted  between  three  and  four  years.  Bengel,  however,  in 
in  his  German  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  published  at  Tubingen  in 
1736,  reduced  it  to  two  years ;  and  three  years  before,  Mr.  Mann 
in  his  essay  **  Of  the  true  years  of  the  l^rth  and  Death  of  Christ," 
(liOiidon,  1733, 8vo.)  revived  the  antient  opinion  that  it  lasted  only 
one  year.  This  was  also  followed  bjr  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  Greek  and 
Tf!ng1iah  Harmonies.  The  hypothesis  of  Eusebius  was  adopted  by 
Archbishop  Newcome,  who  maintained  that  one  year  was  by  far  too 

1  Mcfaaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  47.  Michaelis  lias  given  a  harmo- 
Biaed  table  of  the  four  Gospels  (Introd.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  37—83.) ;  which  Bishop 
Marsh  (part  ii.  p.  67.)  pronounces  to  be  a  very  useful  one,  considered  as  a  general 
index  to  the  fi>ur  Ckwpels.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  reprinted  Michaelis's  harmonised 
table  at  the  end  of  Ids  Commentary  on  the  Oospek ;  observing  that  it  is  useful  to 
the  reader  of  them  in  pointing  out  whsre  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the 
evenfelists,  what  they  have  tn  common  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  Michaeliy 
has  generuiy  fi>Bowed  Matthew's  account,  with  which  the  narratives  of  the  other 
«Vliigelist8  are  collated,  hk  1831,  an  English  Harmony  was  compUed  by,  and  print* 
«d  at  the  expense  of,  Thomas  Bowles,  Esq.  (for  private  distribution  only),  entitled 
**  IXatessarott,  or  the  Hist^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  compUed  from  the  Fous 
thn^  according  to  the  Irandatiott  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  m  the  order  adopted 
by  John  David  M^haelis,  London,"  8vo.  In  this  beantifiiUT  executed  vohune,  the 
compiler  has  made  some  slight  wiathms  from  the  or^r  or  timf  feUewed  by  BH* 
.^^eeiis  in  the  fainnol^8a^tMye  ji«rt  mentioned. 
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short  a  period  for  the  several  progresses  of  Jesus  Ckist  m  Gaflee, 
and  the  transactions  connected  vntb  them  :  and  Bishop  Marsh  obsenei, 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  ccMifine  Christ's  ministry  to  one  year.  Far,  ia 
order  to  effect  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  make  onasaoDs  ud 
transpositions  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  are  not  warranted  by  thehvs 
of  criticism,  but  are  attempted  merely  to  support  a  previou^  assum- 
ed hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  opinioD,  wbh 
makes  Christ's  ministry  X6  have  continued  Aree  years  (and  vitiA 
receives  no  support  whatever  from  the  three  first  Gospeb)  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  proved  even  from  the  Go^l  of  Sabt  John,  who  at  the 
utmost  has  noticed,  or  at  least  named,  only  diree  distinct  passovecs.' 
Another  opinion  has  lately  been  announced,  vnik  equal  mode^ 
and  learning,  m  a  dissertation  on  "  The  Chronology  of  our  Smw^i 
Jj^e  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  true  Time  of  the  JStttA,  Sapiiis,  cgi' 
Crucifixion  ofjtxut  Christ^**  by  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.  A.  (Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1819.  8vo.)  The  results  of  his  inv^dptioo 
(which  depends  on  mmute  chroiological  and  critical  discusaoosthat 
do  not  admit  of  abridgment)  are,  that  Herod  died  in  the  year  of  the 
JuHan  period  47II ;  and  consequendy  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took 

Slace  A.  J.  p.  4709,  in  the  sprmg  (probably  in  the  month  of  April  or 
fay ;)  that  his  bapdsm  was  performed  m  or  about  the  month  of  No- 
vember A.  J.  p.  4739,  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate? 
that  agreeably  to  the  indications  of  time  contained  in  Saint  John's 
Gospel,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  through  three  passofers,  or 
two  years  and  a  half;  and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  fifteendi  isj 
of  the  month  Nisan  (April  1 5th)  a.  j.  p.  4742.  The  work,  thus  con- 
cisely noticed,  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  have  laid  ism 
the  only  just  basis  for  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  founded  upon 
certain  indications ;  and  he  who  should  execute  one  upon  ins  foun- 
dation would  confer  an  essential  benefit  on  students  of  die  susni 
writings. 

From  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  harmony,  complete  in  iS  is 
parts,  some  eminent  cridcs  (and  among  them  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished expositor,  Gilpin)  have  maintained  that  we  ought  to  peruse 
the  four  several  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  written  by  the  evai^eE^ 
separately  and  distincdy ;  and  that,  by  explaming  them  separately)  the 
whole  becomes  more  uniform.  Ardibishop  Newcome,  however,  bt§ 
abhr  vindicated,  and  proved,  the  utility  and  advantage  of  harmonies: 
and  with  his  observations,  the  present  chapter  shall  coodude.  A 
harmony,  he  remarks,  has  the  following  uses. 

By  the  iuxta-position  of  parallel  passages,  it  is  often  the  best  coo- 
ment ;  and  it  cannot  but  gready  alleviate  the  reader's  trouble^  m^ 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  and  manner  of  the  evangeiisis. 
It  also  shows  that  Mark,  iidio-inserts  much  new  matter,  did  not  eM' 
mise  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  :  and  it  affiurds  plain  indicaticiis,  tro0 
the  additions  and  omissions  in  John's  Gospel,  that  his  was  deseed  t» 
be  a  supplemental  history. _ 

1  Michaelis'i  Introduction^  toL  iL  part  il.  p.  9S. 
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Further,  a  harmony  in  many  instances  illustrates  the  propriety  of 
our  Lord's  conduct  and  works.  Thus,  previously  to  tlie  call  of  the 
four  aposdes  (Mark  i.  16—20.)  Andrew  had  been  the  Baptist's  dls- 
dple,  and  had  received  his  testimony  to  Jesus  (John  i.  35.  40.)  : 
Peter  had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  Andrew  his  brother  (John  i.  42.) ; 
and  Jesus  had  shown  more  than  human  knowledge  and  more  dian 
human  power  (John  i.  48.  ii.  11.  23.  iii.  2.  iv.  29.  49,  50.)  than 
uriiat  had  probably  faUen  within  the  experience  of  these  disciples,  or 
at  least  must  hav^  gamed  their  belief  on  the  firmest  grounds.  So, 
the  words  of  Christ  fJohn  v.  21.  25.)  are  prophetically  spoken  before 
he  had  raised  any  irom  the  dead ;  and  his  ^proofs  (Matt.  xii.  34* 
Mark  vii.  6.)  are  uttered  after  he  had  wrought  miracles,  during  two 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Jewish  rulers  early 
awakened  by  the  call  of  the  twelve  apostles  to  a  stated  attendance. 
TUs  event  took  place  after  our  Lord  had  celebrated  his  second  pass- 
over  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  was  about  to  absent  himself  from 
diat  ci^  lor  so  kng  a  period  as  eighteen  months.  In  like  manner, 
die  seventy  were  not  sent  forth  to  show,  throughout  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  with  what  wisdom  and  power  their  master  endued  them,  till 
within  about  six  months  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  :  and  the  scene  of 
raiang  the  dead,  a  kind  of  miracle  which,  would  have  exasperated  his 
enenues  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  exalt  his  prophetic  character, 
was  remote  fi^m  Jerusalem,  till  the  last  passover  approached. 

Lasdy,  strong  presumptions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists 
arise  from  an  accurate  comparison  of  thp  Gospels,  fix>m  their  being 
so  wonderfully  supplemental  to  each  other,  in  passages  reconcileable 
only  by. the  suggestion  of  a  seemingly  indifferent  circimistance,  and 
fixHn  their  red  agreement  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming  disagreement. 
^  Truth,  like  honesty,  often  neglects  appearances:  hypocrisy  and 
imposture  are  always  guarded."  ^ 

On  the  preference  due  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  harmonies 
which  have  already  been  given  to  the  world,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  the  author  of  these  pa^es  to  offer  a  positive  opinion.  The 
student  in  such  cases  must  be  guided  by  the  superior  judgment  of  his 
tutor,  or  the  adviser  of  his  studies.  The  harmonies  of  Drs.  Dodd- 
ridge and  Macknight  are  most  generally  read  on  account  of  their 
valuable  expositions  and  commentaries.  But,  for  exhibiting  the 
parallel  passages  of  each  evangelist,  perhaps  the  columnar  form  of 
Archbishop  Newcome  is  preferable,  while  he,  who  is  desirous-  of 
perusmg  one  connected  and  continuous  narrative,  in  which  all  the 
shades  of  circumstances  are  iudicbusly  interwoven,  will  probably 
find  Mr.  Pilkington's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony  the  most 
useful.* 

t  Weik  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  878.    (London  edit.  1807. 8vo.)  ^  , ,  . 

s  For  a  notiee  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  on  Seriptme-Crittcismi 
e«a  the  <Appendix  to  thie  volumei  No.  IV. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OV  THE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Cfihe  lAterd  Sense.  —11.  JlUegarieal  Sense.  —HI.  Tgpkal  or 
^^ual  Sense.  —  IV.  Parabolte  Senn.  —V.  Examinaiian  mid 
vmdicatian  of  the  Spiritudl  Sense. — VL  General  RulesforiiMS' 
tigating  the  Sense  ofScripture. 

Man,  being  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his  Creator  d» 
hculty  of  communicadng  to  his  feDow-men,  by  means  of  certun 
signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  hb  mind.  Hence,  his  organs  of  speech 
are  so  constructed,  that  he  is  capable  of  formine  certain  articoiate 
sounds  expressive  of  his  conceptions ;  and  these,  heing  fitly  diaposed 
together,  constitute  discourse  :  which,  whether  it  be  pronouoced  or 
written,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power  *of  declaring  to  otbeis 
what  he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by  which  men  communicate  their  AooAb 
to  each  other,  are  termed  words ;  the  idea,  or  notion,  attached  to 
any  word,  is  its  signification;  and  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  bjr 
several  words  connected  together, — that  is,  in  endre  sentences  and 
propositions,  and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  otbeis, 
-—  are  called  the  sense  or  proper .  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if  a 
person  utter  certain  words,  to  wnich  another  individual  attaches  the 
aame  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  to  understand  the  lattar,  or  to 
comprehend  the  sense  of  his  words.  If  we  transfer  this  to  sacred 
subjects,  we  may  define  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  that  conceptiao 
of  Its  meanmg,  which  the  Holy  Spunt  presents  to  the  understanding 
of  man,  by  means  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  means  <^  the 
ideas  comprised  in  those  words. 

AJthou^  in  eveiy  language  there  are  very  many  words  which 
ftdmit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance  there  is  only 
one  true  sense  attached  to  any  word ;  which  sense  is  indicated  by  tfa^ 
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connection  and  series  of  the  discourse^  by  its  subject  matter,  by  the 
design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  adjuncts,  unless 
any  ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  That  the  same  usage  obtains 
m  the  sacred  writings  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  fact,  the  per- 
spicuity of  the  Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and  simplicity  of  sense, 
in  order  to  render  intelligible  to  man  tlie  de^gn  of  their  Great 
Author,  whi^h  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity  of 
senses  were  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  indeed,  besides  the 
Scriptures,  before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect  to  find  one 
ang£e  determinate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to  the  words ;  from 
iriiich  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  attained  their  true  meaning, 
and  understand  what  the  authors  intended  to  say.  Further,  in 
common  life,  no  prudent  and  eanicientious  person,  who  either  com- 
mits his  sentiments  to  writing  or  utters  any  thmg,  intends  diat  a'  diver* 
si^  of  meanings  should  be  attached  to  what  he  writes  or  says :  and, 
consequendy,  neither  his  readers,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  affix  to  it 
any  other  than  the  true  and  obvious  sense.  Now,  if  such  be  the 
|Hractice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  tar 
it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  God,  who  has  graciously  vouch- 
safed to  employ  the  ministry  of  men  in  order  to  make  known  his  will 
ta  mankind,  should  have  departed  firom  this  way  of  simplicity  and 
trtidi  ?  Few  persons,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  sufficiently  hardy  to  maintain  the  affirmative.^ 

1.  The  Literal  Sense  of  Scripture  is  that  which  the  words  signify 
ia  their  natural  and  proper  acceptaticxi,  as  in  John  x.  30,  1  arid  the 
FaAer  are  one  ;  in  which  passage  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  his  equality 
with  God  the  Father,  are  so  distincdy  and  unequivocally  asserted, 
that  it  is  d^Scult  to  conceive  bow  any  other  dian  its  proper  and  literal 
meaning  coukl  ever  be  given  to  it.  The  Uteral  sense  has  also  been 
termed  the  grammatical  sense;  the  term  grammatical  having  the 
same  reference  to  the  Greek  language  as  the  term  literal  to  the 
Latin,  both  referring  to  the  elements  of  a  word.  Words  may  also 
be  taken  properly  and  ph3rsically,  as  m  John  i.  6.  There  was  a  man 
icAate  name  was  John :  wis  is  called  the  proper  literal  sense.  When^ 
however,  w(Mrds  are  taken  metaphorically  and  figuratively,  that  is,  aiie 
diverted  to  a  meamng  which  they  do  not  naturcUly  denote,  but  wliich- 
they  nevertheless  intend. under  some  figure  or  form  of  speech,  —  as* 
when  the  properties  of  one  person  or  tlung  are  attributed  to  another,. 
— this  is  termed  the  tropteal  or  fguratipe  sense.*  "Thus,  when 
hardoesa  is  appKed  to  stane^  the  expression  is  used  literally,  in  its 


^  Oil  this  cohjeet  the  reader  nuij  consult  M.  Wmterbenr'e  "  Prolusio  de  interfyre- 
talioiie  BBicA,  iinicA,  et  certc  pennanonie  de  dootriius  religionis  veriUte  et  etnice 
cooseononie  caiuft."  in  V^thiuen'eaiid  KninOere  C&mnunUUiones  TkeologioBj  vol. 
iv.  TO.  420— 438. 

^  '^  The  tromad  senee  ia  no  other  than  iheJiguinUivt  aenae.  Aa  we  aay,  ia  Iaa« 
fpia|e  derived  from  the  Oreek,  that  a  trope  ia  need  when  a  word  ia  turned  from 
it0  literal  or  tframmatical  aenae ;  ao  we  aay,  in  lan^nage  derived  from  the  Latin, 
tiftatt£pirei8  then  need,  becaoae  in  aooh  caaea  the  meaning  of  the  word  aaaumea 
m.  n^wfirm.  The  lame  oppoaitiott,  therefore,  which  ia  expreaaed  by  the  terma  U- 
Cr*^^  aenae  vadfignrative  aenae,  ia  ezpreaMd  alao  by  the  iunm  grmsmatieal  mum 
"^^Atrvpicslmnmr   Jliiili0plfwah'al.eqt.partiii.p.67. 
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proper  and  natural  signification :— when  it  is  appEed  todieiear(,it'B 
i»ed  fgurativehff  or  in  an  improper  accepiatioQ.  Yet  die  sense, 
aUowing  for  the  change  of  subject,  is  virtually  the  same,  its  sppEcft- 
tion  being  only  transferred  from  a  physical  to  a  moral  quaKty.*^  Aa 
example  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  and  xL  19.,  vdien 
die  heart  of  stone  denotes  a  hard  obdurate  heart,  regardless  of  &m 
admonitioDs,  and  the  heart  of  flesh  signifies  a  teculer  hearV  snscepdUe 
of  the  best  and  holiest  impressions.  In  fike  manner,  in  Zech.  m  13^ 
the  obdurate  Jews  are  said  to  have  made  their  hearts  as  an  oiamA 
stone.  Numerous  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  New  as  vdlasa 
the  CMd  Testament,  as  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  John  i.  29^  and  xt.5.; 
where  Herod,  for  his  craftiness  and  cruelty,  is  termed  a/ox;  Ae 
Saviour  of  the  world  b  called  the  Lamb  of  Godf  because  to  Us  pet 
atonine  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  the  lamb,  which  was 
ofierea  every  morning  and  evening,  had  a  tvpical  reference;  he  is 
also  called  a  vine,  as  all  true  Christians  are  designated  the  branches, 
to  inumale  that  Christ  is  the  support  of  the  iriiole  chuich,andQ[ 
every  particular  believer, — that,  in  the  language  of  the  NewTestt- 
ment,  they  are  all  implanted  and  grafted  into  him,  that  is,  unisedto 
kim  by  true  faith  and  sincere  love,  and  that  they  all  derive  ^iaaai 
life  and  vigour  from  him.  It  were  unnecessanr  to  muMpiy  eiamples 
of  this  kind,  as  every  diligent  reader  of  the  \Vord  of  God  wiU  doob- 
less  be  able  to  recollect  them. 

Further,  the  Literal  Sense  has  been  called  the  Ats^oriefll  sense, 
as  ccmveying  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  by  a  wziter 
at  a  certab  time.  Thus,  in  the  more  antient  books  of  the  Qid  Tes- 
tament, the  word  isles  or  islands  signifies  every  inhabited  le^ooi 
particularly  all  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  aoi^ 
seats  of  Japbet^s  posterity,  viz.  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  Asia  tfiaor, 
and  Europe,  together  with  some  other  reaons.  Of  this  sense  of  the 
word  we  nave  examples  in  Gen.  x.  5.  IsC  xi«  11.  xx.  6.  xxi»6. 
xxiv.  15.  xBi.  15.  btvi.  19.  Ezekiel  xxvi.  l6.  18.  xxvii.  S-7.i^ 
35.  But,  in  a  later  age,  it  denotes  islands  properly  so  called,  as  is 
Esther  x.  i.;  and,  perhaps,  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  (marginal  reDdcrag*r 
Again,  the  phrase,  to  possess  or  inherit  the  land^  wbicb  is  of  vof 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  conader  k  te^0<^ 
ea%,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  .the  Jew^  natioa,  mo^ 
simply,  to  hold  the  secure  and  undisturbed  possession  qi  the  pn^^if^ 
land ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  to  ^ follow  Cipif 
must  b  like  manner  be  understood  histoficoiDy  in  some  passag^escf 
the  Gospeb ;  implying  no  mcMre  than  that  the  peraoos  there  mxif^ 
IbUowed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  progresses,  and  were  wSfi^ 
of  his  public  instructions,  precisely  as  ine  ap(»tles  followed  him  &O0 
place  to  place,  and  heard  his  doctrine.' 

1  Biflhop  Vanmildert'i  Bamp.  Leet.  p.  232.  .     ^ 

2  Jahn,  EnchiridiiMi  Hermenentiev  Oenenlis,  p.  SM.  who  citae  Blfifhaiifa't  of 
cUegium  Oeographis  Hebree  Extere,  past  i.  pp.  131—143.9  and  also  bv  SapP* 
Bentum  ad  L6zica  Hehraiea,  pp.  68,  69.  „ 

a  Many  additional  inataacea  nii|:ht  be  offisred.  if  the  limits  of  this  woA  «^ 
parmii.    The  reader,  wbo  is  dsaifiNis  of  fibUy  ttvasOgating  tiM  Mki|«  a^ 
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Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of  a  passage, 
whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there  is  attached  to  it  a 
more  tCTiote  or  recondite  meaning,  this  is  termed  the  mediate^  spiritual^ 
or  nupHcal  sense  :^  and  this  sense  is  founded,  not  on  a  transfer  of 
ivords  fit>m  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  applicatioQ 
of  the  matter  itself  to  a  different  subject  Thus,  what  is  said  KieraUy 
in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi.  concerning  the  High  Priest's  en- 
trance into  the  most  holy  place  on  the  day  of  expiation,  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  understand  jptrifw- 
aUy  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Cbrist  into  the  presence  of  pod  with  hi» 
own  blood.   (Heb.  ix.  7—20.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been  divided  into 
aOegariaU,  typkd^  and  parabolical.  The  reason  of  diis  mode  of 
classifications,  as  well  as  of  some  other  minor  distinctions,  does  not 
sufficiently  appear.  Since,  however,  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  al- 
most everv  treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  may 
Dol  be  irrelevant  to  define  and  illustrate  these  senses  by  d  few  ex- 
amples. 

U.  Hie  AUegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures,  besides 
the  literal  sense,  signify  any  thing  belonging  to  faidi  or  spiritwd 
doctrine.  Such  is  the  sense  which  is  required  rightly  to  understand 
Gral.  iv«  24.  &  nva  s<frtv  aXXij^^o^vftsva,  tohieh  things  are  aUefforicaUy 
ww^cenj  cttj  vMch  things  are  thus  aUegorised  by  me;  that  is,  under 
uie  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  fiirther  contam  a  sjHritual  or  mys- 
tical sense. 

IBL  The  T)ipicid  Sense  is,  v^en,  under  external  objects  or  pro- 
phetic lesions,  secret  things,  whether  present  or  fiiture,  are  repre- 
sented ;  especially  when  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament presignify  or  adumbrate  those  related  in  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  in  PsaJ.  xcv.  11.,  the  words  ^^  they  should  not  enter  into  my 
rtstp  literally  understood,  signify  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land ;  but,  spirituaUy  and  ^pically,  the  enterins  into  the 
rest  and  enjoyment  of  heaven  through. the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Christ,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapters  iii. 
pnd  iv. 

IV.  The  Parabolic  Seme  is,  when,  besides  the  plain  and  obvious 
meanmg  of  die  thing  related,  an  occult  or  spiritual  sense  is  intended. 
As  this  chiefly  occurs  in  passages  of  a  mord  tendency,  the  parabolic 
has  by  some  writers  been  termed  the  moral  or  tropobgical  sense. 
Of  tUs  description  is  the  parable  of  the  talents :  the  design  of  which 
b  to  show  diat  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perform  are  suited 
to  thor  atuations  and  the  talents  which  they  severally  receive  ;  that 

Scrifitiire,  will  deriye  much  lolid  benefit  firom  Dr.  Storr's  Diwimtition  De  Sent^ 
HiMtorieoj  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  1—88.)  of  his  "  Opascula  Academka  id  InterpretatioiieBi 
Libffonim  Saoromm  pertineatia,"  Svo.  Tubingen,  1796. 

1 «  Dicitor  myiUcna/*  says  a  learned  and  sennble  Roman  CatboUo  writer, "  a 
^,  eUmdo;  quia  licet  non  Mmper  fidei  mysteria  comprehendat,  magui  tamen  oc- 
coltuB,  et  clauana  eit,  auam  literalis,  qui  per  verba  rite  wUeUeeta  fitcilius  innote- 
wit.**  Adami  Viaer,  Hermeneutioa  Sacra  Novi  Teatamenti,  pan  ik,  pp.  51,  52. 
See  also  Jabn'a  Enchiridion  Hermeneutictt  (Jeneralia/  pp.  41,  43. ;  and  Bishop 
VatamiUKt'a  Button  Lsctoxee,  p.  S82. 
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whatever  a  good  man  possesses  he  has  recdt^ri  from  God,  as  weBis 
die  ability  to  improve  tiiat  good  ;  and  that  the  grace  and  temporal 
mercies  of  God  are  suited  to  the  power  which  a  man  bas  of  inptof- 
ing  them.  Thus,  also,  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.,  letoe  to 
4nu£zling  the  ox  while  treading  out  the  com,  is  explained  by  St  Paul 
with  reference  to  tlie  right  of  maintenance  of  ministers  of  tbe  Goepd 
(I  Cor.  ix.  9— 11.) 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  each  of  the  different  seines 
here  mentioned;  but  as  they  have  all  one  common  fouodatioD, and 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  others  in  the  course  of  the  fal- 
lowing pages,  when  stating  the  rules  for  interpreting  the  varios 
senses  of  Scripture  after  they  have  been  ascertained,  the  imtuces 
above  quoted  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  distinctions  subasdig  be- 
tween mem. 

V.  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  ot  Scripture  bas  been  as  mudt 
depreciated  by  some  commentators  and  biblical  critics,  as  h  bas  beeo 
exaggerated  and  carried  to  the  extreme  by  others :  but  if  dteargft- 
ment  agakist  a  thing  from  the  possibility  of  its  being  abused  be  inad- 
missible in  questions  of  a  secular  nsatire,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  io 
the  expositioa  of  the  sacred  writings.  All  our  ideas  are  admioed 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  refer  in  die  fii^ 
place  to  external  objects  :  but  no  sooner  are  we  convinced  diai  ve 
possess  an  inmiaterial  soul  or  qurit,  than  we  find  occasion  for  oilier 
terms,  or,  for  want  of  these,  another  appEcation  of  the  same  tenas  to 
a  di^rent  class  of  objects ;  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  resnuag 
to  figurathre  and  spintoal  mterpretation.  Now,  the  objeSA  of  revela- 
tion bemg  to  make  known  things  which  '^  eye  hath  not  seea  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  maa  to  conceive,"  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  htmian  mind  should  be  capable  of  aifrehad- 
ing  them,  but  dirough  the  medium  of  figurativa  language  or  xnjfs^ 
fepresentauons. 

'^  The  foundation  of  rdigi(Hi  and  virtue  being  laid  in  the  miod  tad 
heart,  the  secret  di^sitions  and  genuine  acts  of  which  are  isviable, 
and  known  only  to  a  man's  s^lf ;  therefore  the  powers  and  operatioos 
of  die  mmd  can  only  be  expressed  in  figurative  terms  and  exienw 
symbols.  The  motives  also  and  inducements  to  practice  are  spinto^ 
such  as  affect  men  in  a  way  of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  tw*?'* 
efficiency ;  the  principal  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  coimdera&on 
of  a  future  state ;  and  consequently  these  likewise  must  be  rqvesea^ 
by  allegories  and  similitudes,  taken  irom  things  most  kno^^n  and  fa- 
miliar here.  And  thus  we  find  in  Scripture  dxe  state  of  rcligioo  iU"^; 
trated  by  all  the  beautiful  images  we  can  conceive  ;  in  which  n«tu'*j 
-unity,  order,  and  harracMay  consist,  as  regulated  by  die  strictest  m 
most  exact  rules  of  discipline,  taken  from  diose  observed  in  the  best 
ordered  ternporal  government.  In  the  interpretadon  of  places,  » 
which  any  of  these  images  are  contained,  die  principal  regara  is  tob« 
had  to  the  Jigurative  or  spiritual^  and  not  to  tlie  literal  sense  oiy^ 
words.  From  not  attending  to  which,  have  arisen  absurd  docuuv^ 
and  inferences,  which  weak  men  have  endeavoured  tp  establish  ts 
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Sciiptiire  tnidis ;  ivhereas,  in  die  other  method  of  explicationy  the 
things  are  plain  and  easy  to  every  one*s  capacity,  make  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  practice.  Of  this  nature  are  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  with  relation  to  the  external  form 
of  religious  worship ;  every  one  of  which  was  intended  to  show  th^ 
obligation  or  recommend  the  practice  of  some  moral  duty,  and  was 
esteemed  of  no  further  use  than  as  it  produced  that  effect.  And  the 
same  may  be  applied  to  the  rewards  and  pimishments  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  regard  a  future  state.  The  rewa^rda 
are  set  forth  by  those  things,  in  which  the  generality  of  men  take  theiv 
greatest  delight,  and  place  their  highest  satisfacdon  of  this  life  ;  and 
tiie  punishments  are  such  as  are  inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  the 
worst  of  malefactors  :  but  they  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  io 
the  strictly  literal  sense,  but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  correspond- 
ing in  the  general  nature  and  intention  of  the  thing,  though  very  di£> 
ferent  in  kmd."^ 

But  independendy  of  the  able  argument  a  priori,  here  cited,  Itf 
favour  of  the  mediate,  mystical,  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  we  cannot  avoid 
one  of  two  great  difficulties :  for^  either  we  must  assert  that  the 
multitude  of  applications,  made  by  Christ  and  his  aposdes,  are  fan- 
ciful and  unauuiorised,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  prove  the  points- 
for  which  they  are  quoted ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  believe 
diat  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  pf  such  passages  was  never  in* 
tended,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  illuaon.  The  Christian  will  not  assent 
to  the  former  of  these  positions';  the  philosopher  and  the  critic  will 
not  readily  assent  to  the  latter.^ 

It  has  been  emmeously  supposed,  that  this  mediate,  or  mystical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament  exclu- 
dvely ;  we  have,  however,  clear  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  some  of 
tlie  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  instances  will 
suflice  to  prove  its  existence*  In  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  Moses  says  that 
tlie  diadem  or  plate  of  gold,  worn  upon  certain  solemn  festivals  upon 
the  high  priest's  forehead,  signified  that  he  bore  in  a  vicarious  and 
typical  maimer  the  an  of  the  holy  things,  and  made  an  atonement 
for  the  imperfection  of  the  Hebrew  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Io 
Levit.  xxvi.  41.  and  Deut.  x.  16.  and  xxx.  6.  he  mentions  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart,  which  was  signified  by  the  circumcision  of 
the  flesh.  (Compare  Jer.  iv.  4.  vi.  10.  and  ix.  25, 26.  with  Exod.  vi. 
12.  30.)  Further,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  explains  the  his- 
torical and  typical  import  of  aU  their  great  festivals.  Tlius,  in  Exod. 
xiii.  13.  and  Numb.  iii.  12,  13.  44 — 51.  and  xviii.  14«— 16.,  he 
Aaws  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  their  first->b(»m  sons, 
viz.  that  the  first-bom  of  the  Hebrews  were  preserved  while  Egypt 
grotmed  beneath  the  plague  inflicted  by  divine  vengeance,  and  that 

1  Ur.  John  Clarke'a  Inqoinr  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  tha  &li9  QollMtioa  fliT 
Boyle's  Lectnret,  vol.  iii.  p^.  229. 
^  See  Bishop  MiddietOB  fan  tha  Greek  Artiolei  p.  9S0. 
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the  first'-bom  sobs  were  formeriy  consecrated  to  die  priesdiDQd; 
vrliicb  being  afterwards  transferred  to  die  tribe  of  Levi,  the  first-bom 
sons  were  exchanged  for  the  Levites,  and  were  thenceicmh  to  be 
redeemed.  Tlie  whole  of  the  sacrificial  law  showed  that  the  bloody 
sacrifices  morally  signified  the  punishment  of  the  peracm  fiir  or  l^ 
whom  they  were  ofiered ;  and  that  the  other  sacred  riles  of  die  He* 
brews  shotdd  have  a  s)inbofical  or  spiritual  import  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  recollects  the  frequent  use  of  symbds  which  ob- 
tained in  Egypt,  firom  which  country  Moses  hmight  out  the  He- 
brews. The  precepts  delivered  in  die  New  Testament  conceniif 
the  sacrameots,  plainly  intimate  that  those  very  sacred  rites  were 
dien  about  to  receive  their  real  accomplishment,  and  their  sfMk 
or  spiritual  meaning  is  explained  :  as  in  Rom.  vi.  3 — 11.  Cd.  iL  13. 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.  xi.  23—27.  Eph.  v.  26.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  h  which  hsi 
(passage  baptism  (by  immersion  in  water  probably)  is  said  ta  api^ 
not  only  the  moral  abludon  of  sin,  but  also  the  death  and  famial  d 
guilty  man,  and  (hy  his  emersion  from  the  water)  his  resunedkm 
10  a  pious  and  yirtuous  life ;  in  other  wcxdsj  our  death  unto  sia,  isd 
our  obligaticm  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  spiritual  nnpott  of 
die  liOrd's  supper  is  self-evident.^ 

Lasdy,  Smce  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  duit  some  his- 
tories, which  in  diemselves  convey  no  peculiar  meanii^,  most  be 
interpreted  allegorically  or  mystically,  (as  Gal.  iv.  22--S4.)  and 
that  persons  and  things  are  there  evidently  Qrpes  and  embkoos  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and.  its  divine  founder,  as  in  Vbu*  xii. 
40.  John  iS.  14,  15.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  and  Heb.  vii.  2,  S.  it  is  pUatbat 
the  mystical  sense  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  histories  and  pn^ 
(Secies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in  such  PUBages  tf 
are  referred  to  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  TeslaiDeDt; 
who  having  given  us  the  key  by  which  to  unlock  the  mflK^ 
sense  of  Scripture,  we  not  only  may  but  oi:^ht  cautiowif  tA 
iUigenihf  to  make  use  of  k.  Where  the  inspired  wriieis  them' 
selves  direct  us  to  such  an  mterpretation,  when  otherwise  we  ni^ 
not  perceive  its  necessity,  then  we  have  an  abs^ute  avihmtf  for  the 
exposition,-  which  supersedes  our  own  conjectures,  and  we  are  not 
only  safe  in  abiding  by  that  authority,  but  shooM  be  tmwairaoted  io 
rejecting  it.* 

VI.  Having  thus  defined,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  die  sose 
of  Scripture,  it  remains  that  we  offi^r  a  few  general  considerations 


1  On  the  DauhU  Sense  of  Prophecy,  see  Chap.  VII.  Sect.  II.  it^  <^the  ] 
foluine. 

3  Hauer,  Herm.  SorT.  pp.  13 — 44.  Viser,  Hermenetttiea  Sacra  Not.  Teit  viff 
ii.  pp.  1 — J 50.  J.  £.  Pfoifier,  Institutiones  Hermeneuticfi  Sacr®,  pp.  M>— 1^ 
Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Ilcrm.  Sacr.  cap.  iii.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  633—638.)  Ernest!  brtitnW 
InterpretiB  Novi  Test.  pp.  14--30.  (4tfa  edit.)  Mori  Acroases  Academies  >cper 
Ilermen.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  27—73.  J.  B.  Carpzorii,  PrisMB  Lttflft  Hena 
Sac.  p.  24.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  580^-^890.  BufaopMii** 
Lect.  part  iii.  sect.  xv.  and  xvi.  -pp.  42—78. ;  and  Biahop  Vanmilderf  •  Bampi* 
Lectures^  Serm.  vii.  pp.  217—232.  and  notes,  pp.  385—396.  By  both  of  whnn  ti« 
wnses  of  Scripture  are  illustrated  by  apply iti^  thetn  to  the  dimaMB  of  am  ub* 
portant  controversial  points  between  Protestants  and  Roman  iMKiB/Of,trtit»^ 
uniita  of  a  practical  work  will  jupt  admit  of  beiBg  witksed. 
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and  cautions,  relative  to  its  investigatioa ;  by  attending  to  which  the 
subsequent  labour  of  the  student  wiU  be  essentially  facilitated,  in  ex- 
amining the  signification  of  words  and  phrases.^ 

1.  TSs  iiio5f  simple  sense  is  always  that  which  is  the  genuine  meanings 
This  remark  it  so  obvious  as  to  reqoiro  no  illustratiye  example.    Where  indeed 

two  meaninf  B  or  senees  present  themeelves,  without  doing  any  Tioience  to  the 
worde  or  to  their  scope  and  connection,  ond  to  the  subject  matter,  &c.  in  such 
case  the  different  arguments  for  and  against  each  meaning  must  be  carefully  dis- 
cussed, and  that  meaning  which  is  supported  by  the  most  numerous  and  weighty 
arguments,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most  probable,  must  be  preferred,  as  being  the 
genuine  sense.  Yet,  simple  and  obvious  as  this  canon  confessedly  is,  it  is  perpe> 
tually  violated  by  the  mocem  school  of  interpreters  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of 
which  stand  the  names  of  Professor  Bauer  and  Pauhis,  and  MM.  Gahler,  Schus" 
ter,  and  others ;  and  against  whose  impious  and  pantheistical  tenets  the  unwary 
student  cannot  be  sufficiently  put  upon  his  guard,  on  account  of  the  groat  celebrity 
which  some  of  those  writers  have  justly  acquired  fbr  their  profound  philological 
attainmentA.  Assuming  to  themselves  the  appellation  c^  EvangeUeal  hivines,  th# 
teachers  of  thie  school  assert,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  divine  revelation  in 
the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Christians ;  and  that  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  are  merely  natural  occurrences,  exaggerated  and  embelliahed  by 
Chose  who  have  related  them.  According  to  these  anti-snpematuralists,  the  whole 
of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  consist  eitlier  of  the  precepts  of  nature  clotl^d  in  ob* 
KurU'  ez]ffessions,  or  of  absolutely  false  doctrines  invented  by  the  sacred  writers, 
who  were  men  subject  to  error  like  ourselves,  and  (what  they  say  is  still  worse) 
who  were  deprived  of  that  mass  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  our 
a#e.  The  narrative  of  the  fall  of  man  is  a  mere  mythoa  or  philosophical  fable  ;  and 
the  gospel  a  mythology.^ 

2.  Since  it  is  the  design  of  interpretation  to  render  in  our  own 
language  the  same  discourse  which  the  sacred  authors  originally 
wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  it  is  evident  that  our  interpretation  or 
version,  to  be  correct,  ought  not  to  affirm  or  deny  more  than  tlie  in* 
spired  penmen  afiirmed  or  denied  at  the  time  they  wrote,  conse* 
qoently  we  should  be  more  willing  to  take  a  sense  from  Scripture  than 
to  bring  one  to  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  antient  laws  of  interpretation  extant,  and  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently kept  in  mind,  lest  we  should  '^  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men,"  and  impose  our  narrow  and  litnited  conceptions  instead  of  the  broad  and 
gauTttl  declarations  of  Scripture.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  simple  rule,  how 
■any  fi>rced  and  unnatural  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  writ* 
Snga !  —  interpretations  alike  contradictory  to  the  express  meaning  of  other  paa^ 
lages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  derogatory  from  every  idea  we  are  taught  to  con- 
eeive  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  &e  Most  High,  it  will  suffice  to  illustrate  thie 
nnaik  1^  one  single  instance :  In  John  iii.  16, 17.  we  read  that  '^  God  so  loved 
Xhe  worlif  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  eon,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
ihoald  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life :  for  God  sent  not  his  son  to  condemn 
Ihe  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  mi^ht  be  saved."  The  plain,  obvious, 
and  literal  wnse  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  its  whole  context  is,  that  the  whole 
•f  mankind,  including  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  any  exceptiqn  in  fiivour  of 

1  The  following  rules  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Chladeniuf 's  Institutiones  Exege- 
IkCy  vp.  238>-d42. ;  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Hermeneutiee  8acne,  pp.  34.  et  sef. 
l4Bgii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  16.  et  sea.  Rambachia  Institutiones  Hermeneuti;* 
Cft  Sacra,  pp.  53.  et  seq.;  and  Semler's  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Nov!  Testamenti 
htterpretationemy  pp.  13^.  et  seq.  See  also  J.  £.  Pfeiffer's  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  {>p.  349. 

^7m  the  above  subject,  the  reader  will  find  some  painfhlly  interesting  details  hi 


634, 635.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  system  of  obscurity  and  impiety  above  so- 
liced  has  met  with  able  refutations :  and  KuinoCl,  whose  commentary  on  the  hist»> 
Heal  books  (noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work)  was  composed  priasipidly  to 
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iadiTidmlB,  wwt  in  a  ntined  state,  about  to  perish  eTerlsadngily,  snd  utterly  wiiih 
out  the  power  of  rescoiiiff  themselTes  firtMm  destraction ;  that  God  provided  &r 
their  rescue  snd  salTatioiibir  givixig  his  sob  to  die  for  them ;  and  that  all  vho  ^• 
Ueve  in  him,  that  is,  who  belieTe  what  God  has  spcktn  conceinin^  Chriit,  his 
aacrifiee,  the  end  for  which  it  was  offered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  ip- 
plied  in  order  to  becomo  effectual ;  that  oU  wke  thus  hetuT^t  draU  not  odIj  be  ei- 
empted  from  eternal  perdition,  but  shall  also  ultimately  hsve  cssrkitn^  Hft.  ii 
other  words,  be  brought  to  eternal  glorj.  Yet  how  are  these  *<  good  tufiiigi  of 
great  joy  to  all  people,"  narrowed  and  restricted  by  certain  eipositon,  who  ida{< 
the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given  lor  the  tlut  almu !  How,  iadeed, 
could  God  be  said  to  love  thoee,  to  whom  he  deniea  the  mesas  of  sshikioBf  ud 
whom  he  destines  by  an  irrevocable  decree  to  eternal  misery  ?  And  what  Tioleoci 
are  such  expositors  compelled  to  do  to  the  passage  in  question  in  order  to  leccfr 
eile  it  to  their  preconceived  notions !  They  are  obliged  to  interpret  that  comDre* 
hensive  word,  the  world,  by  a  synechdoche  of  a  part  for  the  whole  |  aodthia 
say,  that  it  means  the  nobler  portion  of  the  world,  namely  the  decl^  witiioiit  dl- 
inf  to  their  aid  those  other  parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  above  coi' 
solatory  truth  is  explicitly  afiirmed  m  other  words.  A  similar  instance  ocean  ia 
Matt,  xviii.  11.,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  **  come  to  save  thst  wfaieb  «» 
lost,"  rt  a«oX«}X«t ;  which  word,  as  its  meaning  is  not  restricted  by  the  Holj  Spixi 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  consequently  most  be  taken  in 
its  most  obvious  and  universal  sense.  In  this  way  we  are  to  BaderHtiwi  Deal 
xxvii.  26.  and  laa.  Ixiv.  6. 

3.  Before  we  conclude  tcpon  the  sense  of  a  text^  so  as  to  proce  any 
thing  by  it^  we  must  be  sure  that  such  sense  is  not  r^^vgnant  to  natvi 
reason. 

If  such  sense  be  repu£[nant  to  natural  reason,  it  cannot  be  the  true  meaiias  <» 
the  Scriptures:  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of  that  vhu 
comes  by  particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore,  which  is  rspopo^  ^ 
the  funciamental  principles  of  reason,  can  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  that  which  is  false  and  contrary  to  reason,  can  no  more  be  txae  and 
agreeable  to  the  revelations  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  than  Ged(vlioif 
the  author  of  one  as  well  as  the  other)  can  contradict  himsMC  Wheooe  it  is  «t^ 
dent  that  the  words  of  Jesas  Christ, —  This  is  »y  body,  and  Tlct  iff  softf*^'' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.)  are  not  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  anieififf™ 
doctrine  pf  transubstantiation:  because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictioo  Bboold 
be  true ;  *and  we  cannot  be  more  certain  that  any  thiag  is  true,  than  w« ai«^ 
that  doctrine  is  fiUse. 

4.  Although  theplain^  obvious^  and  literai  sense  ef  apassegt^V 
not  always  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  yet  it  is  ordSnanhj  ta 
be  preferred  to  the  figurative  sense^  and  is  not  to  be  rashly  abmdo^ 
unless  absolute  and  evident  necessity  require  such  Uleral  sense  to  bt^ 
up, 

''  I  hold  it,"  says  the  learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  «  for  a  most  m&Bftie  ntk 
in  expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construction  wiH  ataod, 
the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There  is  nothing  nww  ^ 
gerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which  changes  the  meaning  (^*^i^ 
as  alchemy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance  of  metals,  making  of  soy  oub^  ^"i*^ 
it  pleases,  and  bringing  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothinff.**!  Hodtsr  sppbss  t^ 
rule  to  the  discussion  of  some  points  controverted  in  his  day,  whidi  it  woaldM 
foreign  to  our  plan  to  notice ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  briefly  to  show  in  ^^ 
eases  we  may  depart  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  wiUkoo^  u- 
eurring  the  charge  of  rashness  or  presumption. 

(1.)  Where  words,  properly  taken^  contain  any  thing  repugMSi  t» 
the  doctrinal  or  moral  precepts  delivered  in  other  parts  rfthe  8cri]^ 
such  proper  and  literal  sense  may  safely  be  abandoned. 

For  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity  to  affirm  that  the  Holy  8]Hnt  conti*; 
diets  himself.  Thus,  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  Matt,  xriii.  ^,  ^-j 
interpreted  literaUy,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  sixth  commandment,  (£i.^- 
XX.  13.)  and  must  consequently  be  understood  figuratively.  So,  the  ^^^^^^ 
rf  Jeeua  Christ  in  John,  xiv.  28.    (Myfathsr  is  greaUrfkau  /)  is  to  be  nnderstooa 

1  JBoQlenutifiia  P<^ty,boQlL▼.e.68.-4».,^iD^8!ll*of  BfcCoflittfOB^^^ 
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of  hnDMU^  as  l»  is  man.  This  is  evident  from  the  context  and  from  the  natnr* 
of  his  discourse.  In  John,  ziv.  24.  Christ  tells  his  disciples  that  the  father  had  setii 
him;  that  is,  in  his  quality  oi Messiah j  he  was  sent  by  tlie  father  to  instruct  and 
to  save  mankind.  Now  as  the  stnder  is  greater  than  he  who  is  sevt  (xiii.  16.) ; 
as,  in  this  sense,  is  the  Father  greater  than  the  Son.  It  certainly  requires  very 
little  argument,  and  no  sopliistry  to  reconcile  this  saying  with  the  most  orthodox 
notion  of  the  Deity  of  Christ;  as  he  is  repeatedly  spooking  of  his  divine  and  of 
his  human  nature.  Of  the /ormcr  he  says  (John  x.  30.)  /  and  the  Father  are  one  ; 
and  of  the  haitet  he  states  with  the  same  truth,  the  Fathi^r  is  greater  than  I. 

(2.)  If  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words, 
^emhere  deliver  his  mind  concerning  the  same  thing,  in  proper  and 
clearer  words,  the  latter  are  preferably  to  be  adapted. 

Jerome  (on  Isa.  six.)  has  long  since  remarked,  that  in  the  Scriptures  clear  ex- 
pressions are  ordinarily  subjoined  to  those  which  are  obscure,  and  that  what  is  in 
one  place  stated  in  enigmatical  terms,  is  in  another  passage  delivered  clearly  and 
expLcitly.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  suflicieut  to  refer  to  and  com* 
pore  the  following  passages.  Tic.  Matt.  xiii.  15.  with  Mark  iv.  12.  and  Luke  xi.  20. 
with  Matt.  xii.  2b.  See  also  Ezek.  xx.  37,  38.  Isa.  i.  22, 23.  xliiL  20, 21.  xUv.  3^ 
S.andU.1,2. 

{S»)  Where  the  proper  signification  presents  a  meaning  that  is  either 
absurd,  or  manifestly  contrary  to  truth,  it  must  necessarily  be  given  up. 
As,  ^ret.  If  the  predicate  contain  any  thing  which  will  in  no  respect 
whatever  suit  the  subject,  taken  in  a  literal  sense  ;  and,  secondly,  if 
the  event  does  not  correspond  with  the  prediction. 

First,  Matt.  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead  lury  their  dead  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to 
Uhoee  who  are  really  and  naturally  dead  ;  and  consequently  must 'be  understood 
fignraftiTely,  "  Leave  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial 
for  ttueh  as  are  naturally  dead.'*  In  Psal.  cxxx.  1.  David  is  said  to  have  eried  mU» 
the  Lard  mitofthe  nspTHa,  by  which  word  we  are  metaphorically  to  understand 
a  state  of  the  deepest  afAiction;  because  it  no  where  appears  from  Scripture,  nor 
is  it  probable,  that  the  Jewish  monarch  was  ever  thrown  into  the  aea,  even  in  his 
p«ateat  adversity,  as  we  read  that  the  prophet  Jonah  was,  who  cried  to  the  Lord 
OQt  of  the  deptky  or  midst  of  the  sea.  (Jon.  i.  15. 17.  ii.  2,  3.  5.)  Similar  ex- 
pieasiona  occur  in  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  and  Rev.  vi.  13. 

Secondly f  In  Isa.  i.  25.  where  the  prophet  is  foretelling  th^.  purification  of  the 
Jewish  church  by  the  calamities  consequent  on  the  Babylonish  captivitv  and  ex* 
lie,  it  b  said,  I  will  purely  purge  away  thy  naoss,  and  take  away  all  thy  Tivr. 
Mow,  here,  reason  teaehes  us  tl^  this  expression  cannot  possibly  he  taken  in  its 
grammaliral  sense,  because  the  event  would  not  correspond  with  the  prediction. 
(Comjpare  also  Zech.  iv.  10.)  But  as  silver  mav  denote  the  sincere  and  pious 
worsmppors  of  Jehovah,  so  ttn  is  an  apposite  emblem  of  hjrpocrites ;  whose  glar- 
ing profession  might  cause  them  to  be  taken  lor  truly  pious  characters,  while  they 
axe  mtrinsically  worthless.  It  is  the  removal  of  such  pereons  which  is  ^retold  in 
the  pasaage  above  cited,  as  &r  as  human  weakness  and  the  state  of  the  church  at 
that  time  permitted.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  i.  10.  and  xiii.  10.  13.  <y 
Ezekiel  xxxii.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  31.  and  iii.  15.  Additional  instances  mijght  be  cited, 
hut  as  they  would  in  some  degree  anticipate  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work,  they 
are  here  omitted.  The  reader  wUl  find  some  further  liints  on  this  topic  m  Chap^ 
ter  V.  Section  IV.  tiifre. 

In  the  application  of  this  rule,  however,  we  must  be  convinced, 
after  mature  investigation  and  consideration,  that  an  adherence  to 
the  proper  signification  does  suggest  a  meaning  that  is  really  absurd 
or  contrary  to  truth,  before  we  give  up  the  Uteral  sense.  It  is  not 
epery  apparent  difficulty  or  absurdity  which  may  strike  our  minds, 
nor  a  mere  comparison  of  other  passages  where  a  single  word  may 
have  a  similar  improper  or  figurative  meaning  (as  Mark  ix.  43,  449 
compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  27.^9  that  will  authorise  a  departure  from 
the  literal  signification ;  ana  still  less  will  it  be  sanctioned  by  the 
consideration  of  greater  utility,  or  the  larger  measure  of  edification 
which  we  hope  to  derive  firom  taking  words  figuratively  and  mysti- 
cally.   Ipattention  to  ifttt  jtast-^entioned  caution  has  led  the  way  to 
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aliegorical  and  mystical  interpretations,  the  most  fai4etehed  and 
contradictory  that  can  well  be  imagined.    Origen  and  many  of  the 
Withers  ha?e  adopted  this  mode  of  interpretation,  which  was  reduced 
into  a  regular  method  by  the  learned  and  pious  professor  Joha  Goc< 
eeins,  in  the  early  part  of  the  aerenteenth  century.  We  hare  already 
seen  that  many  things  related  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  spt* 
ritnally  understood :  but  Cocceius  represented  the  entire  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  which  held  forth  an  accurate  viev 
fii  the  transactions  and  events  thai  were  to  happen  in  the  ehnreb  qb- 
der  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  to  the  end  of  the  workL  He 
Ibfther  affirmed,  that  by-far  the  greatest  part  of  the  antient  prophe- 
cies foretold  Christ's  ministry  and  mediation,  together  with  the  risei 
progress,  and  rerolutions  of  the  church,  not  only  under  the  figure  of 
persons  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  seoie 
of  the  words  used  in  these  predictions.    And  he  laid  it  dowB  as  a 
fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  words  and  phrases  tj 
Scripture  are  to  be  understood  in  etert  sensb  of  wkieh  tkty  on  sts- 
ceptible :  or  in  other  words,  that  they  signify  in  effect  eoerf  t^*S 
which  they  can  signify  A  These  opinions  hare  not  been  wiAoat  their 
advocates  in  this  country ;  and  if  our  limits  permitted,  wc  codd  ad- 
duce numerous  instances  of  evident  misinterpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  them :  one  or 
two,  however,  must  suffice.    Thus,  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  Mfi' 
ral  Law  as  they  are  usually  termed,  which  the  most  pious  andieanh 
ed  men  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  church,  have  considered  to  be 
rules  or  precepts  for  regulating  the  manners  or  conduct  of  meo,  both 
towards  God  and  towards  one  another,  have  been  referred  tohm 
Christ,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  aeay  be  read  withanc^ 
interest  by  believers  !^    In  like  manner  the  first  psalm,  whidh  it  j^ 
generally  admitted,  describes  the  respective  happiness  and  misery  of 
the  pious  and  the  wicked,  according  to  the  Cocceian  hypotbeaiSf  b» 
been  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all  theeiia- 
racters  of  goodness  are  made  to  centre,  without  any  reference  to  tf| 
moral  import !    An  ordinary  reader,  who  peruses  Isa.  iv.  l^t  ^^ 
naturally  suppose  that  the  prophet  was  |Hredicting  the  calamities  that 
should  befal  the  impenitently  wicked  Jews,  previously  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  which  calamities  he  represents  to  be  so  great  that 
seven  women  should  take  hold  of  one  aioa,  that  is,  use  importnnity  t0 
be  married,  and  that  upon  the  hard  and  unusual  conditions  of  aiaio* 
taining  themselves.    But  this  simple  and  Utera^  meaning  of  the  paa* 
sage,  agreeably  to  the  rule  that  the  words  of  Scripture  signify  cveiy 
thing  which  they  can  signify,  has  been  distorted  beyond  measure; 
and,  because  in  the  siSsequent  verses  of  this  chapter  the  prophet 
makes  a  transition  to  evangelical  times,  this  first  v^rse  has  been  siw* 
to  mean  the  rapid  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  Christian  faith; 
the  seven  women  are  the  converted  persons,  and  the  one  man  is  ies^ 
Christ !     A  simple  reference  to  the  context  and  street  matter  of  the 
prophecy  would  have  shown  that  this  verse  properly  belonged  to  tw 
third  chapter,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  Gospel  times,   "ft 

J  Mooheim't  Eeclepiostical  History,  vol.  v.  pp.  300.  et  stf.  edit  1808.  ^^ 

"  See  an  expo«ition  of  the  Ton  Conunandments  on  the  above  nrioei^  ^It? 

a  perversion  of  sense  and  reaapn  may  be  so  called,)  ia  tbs  Bibfe  mgtfio^)  ^' 

K*-  ^3, 14. 
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the  absurditj  of  the  exporilion  jast  noticed,  it  is  needless  to  make 
anj  comment.  It  is  surpassed  only  by  the  reveries  of  a  modern 
writer^  on  the  continent,  who  has  pushed  the  Cocceian  hypothesis  t^ 
the  utmost  bounds.  According  to  his  scheme,  the  incest  of  Lot  and 
his  daughters  was  permitted,  only  to  be  a  sign  of  the  salvation  which 
the  world  was  afterwards  to  receive  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Joshua 
tke  son  of  Nun  signified  the  same  thing  as  Jesus  the  son  of  Man  /  /  / 

As  the  application  of  the  spuitual  sense  of  Scripture  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  die  sacred  writings,  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work,'  any  further  observations  here  would 
be  premature :  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  renlark  that  the  Cocceian 
hypothesis  has  been  very  fully  exposed  both  in  our  own  country  and 
OQ  the  continent  by  die  able  writers  referred  to  below.^  And, 
altbou^  ^<  spiritual  improvements  (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  of 
particular  passages  of  Scripture,  —  that  is,  deducing  from  mem 
spiitual  mstructions  for  the  practical  edification  of  the  reader,— 
whedier  or  not  they  flow  directly  and  naturally  finom  the  subject, 
may  at  least  be  harmless  ;"  yet  "  when  brought  forward  for  the 
purposes  of  interpretation,  properly  so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed 
with  caution  and  even  with  mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a 
iavourite  opmion,  which  a  fertile  imagination  may  not  dius  extract 
from  some  pc^on  of  Scripture ;  and  very  different,  nay,  contrary, 
mterpretations  of  this  kind  have  often  been  made  of  the  very  same 
texts,  acoMrding  to  men's  various  fancies  or  inventions.^ 


1 M.  Kamw,  in  hoM  Christtu  im  Ahen  Testament,  that  ia,  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Inquiries  concerning  the  Adomhrations  and  Delineations  of  the  Mes- 
Bah.  Nornberff,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo.  Happily  this  tissne  of  absurdity  is  locked  up 
in  a  lanraige  tost  is  read  by  few  comparatiyely  in  this  coantnr.  The  author's 
btewle^  of  its  ezistettee  is  derived  from  the  TaioaUe  periodical  ionmal,  entitled 
Melanges  d»  Relkrion,  de  Morale,  et  de  Critique  Secr6e,  publisoed  at  19ismes» 
twne  i.  pp^  159,  lOT. 

*  See  Chapter  VI.  infra. 

'  See  putieolsrly  Dr.  Wfaithy's  Dissirtetis  ie  Scrwturarwn  hiier^^tatume  ss* 
ctuufam  fotrwn  tammeittarwSf  8to«  1714,  and  Temtm  X>e  Saera  Scnffturm  mttr- 
fr€tandm  wuthodo.  put  i.  c.  it.  pp.  91—144.  edit.  1728«     ^ 

4  Bidiop  Vanimldert*8  Bamptoo  Lectures,  p.  247. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 
L    General  rules  for  invest^ating  the  meaning  of^  uwtb.— E  (h 

emphalk  words.  —  III.  Hides  for  the  invtst^oium  (f  emphuei. 
I.  Since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  words  comjwse  sentences,  and 
these  form  senses,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  individud  neaniacf 
of  words,  before  we  proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  oi 
Scripture.      In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  we  may 
observe,  generally,  that  as  tlie  same  method  and  the  same  pnDCipb 
of  interpretation  are  conim(»i  both  to  the  sacred  voluine  m  to  tbe 
productions  of  uninspired  man,  consequently  the  significarion  of  word5 
in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  souglit  precisely  in  the  same  way  m 
which  the  meaning  of  words  in  other  works  ustaally  is  or  ought  U)  be 
30ught.     Hence  also  it  follows,  that  the  method  of  investigatiDg  the 
signification  of  words  in  the  Bible  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  u 
other  books,  but  is  in  like  manner  regulated  by  certain  laws,  dfa\ra 
from  tlie  nature  of  languages.     And  smce  no  text  of  Scripture  has 
more  than  one  meaning,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  that  (me  tm 
sense  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  investigate  the  sepic 
of  Homer  or  any  other  antient  writer  ;  and  in  that  sense,  wlieD» 
ascertained,  we  ought  to  acquiesce,  unless,  by  applying  the  just  niies 
of  interpretation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has 
been  mistaken,  and  that  another  is  the  only  just,  true,  and  criiical 
sense  of  the  place.     This  principle,  duly  considered,  wouM  abfle  be 
sufficient  for  investigating  the  sense  of  Scripture ;  but  as  theie  are  noi 
wanting  persons  who  reject  it  altogether,  and  as  it  may  perhaps  afP^^ 
too  generally  expressed,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  it  more  w^^^ 
ly  in  the  following  observaticMis. 

1.  Ascertain  the  notion  affixed  to  a  word  hy  the  persons  in  gt^^^ 
htf  whom  the  language  either  is  now  or  formerly  was  spoken^  ^  ^F 
^ally  in  the  particular  connection  in  which  such  notion  is  efized, 

2.  The  meaning  of  a  word  used  by  any  writer ^  is  the  meaning  <# I'f 
to  it  by  those  for  whom  he  immediately  un'ote.  For  there  is  a  hnd  o 
natural  compact  between  those  who  write  and  those  who  speak  a  Iff*" 
guage ;  by  which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  use  words  in  a  ceriof 
sense  :  he,  therefore^  who  uses  such  words  in  a- different  signif  cation,  w 
a  manner  violates  that  compact^  and  is  in  danger  of  leading  mt»  i^^ 
error  J  contrary  to  the  design  of  God^  "  who  will  have  all  nun  ts  he  ssx- 
ed,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'^     (1  Tim.  ii*  4-) 

3.  The  words  of  an  author  must  net  be  so  explained  as  to  jimA'«  ^^^ 
^consistent  with  his  known  character^  his  known  sentiments^  his  h^ 
lUtuation^  and  the  known  circumstances  under  which  he  uirote. 

4.  Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  derived  fr^ 
eti/mology,  yet  too  much  confidence  muU  not  be  placed  in  thatfrep^^h 
uncertain  science. 

5.  The  receive  signification  of  a  word  is  to  be  retained,  vnk^ 
weighty  and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  be  abandasd  ^ 
neglected* 

Thus,  we  shall  be  justified  ia  rqecting  th«  received  waeivi»i  ^  * 
v^rd  in  the  foUowing  cwe8>  viz# 
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(1.)  If  such  meaning  dash  with  any  doctrine  revealed  ia  the. 
Scriptures. 

Thofy  according  to  our  authf^iaed  English  Ternon,  Eli's  feeble  reproachet 
•f  iu0  jMTofligate  eons  eerved  only  to  lull  tnem  into  secarity,  because  the  LoBX> 
uwU  $lay  tkem{l  Sam.  ii.  25.)>  the  meaning  of  which  rendering  is,  to  make  their 
oontinuaace  in  sin  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  determination  to  destroy  them ;  and 
thoB  apparently  support  the  horrid  tenet,  that  God  wills  lus  oieati&ee  to  commit 
erimes,  becanse  he  is  determined  to  display  his  justice  in  their  destruction.  It  is 
true  that  the  ordinarily  received  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  particle  o  (ki)  is,  bC" 
etaue  ;  but  in  this  instance  H  6ught  to  be  rendered  therefore,  or  though^  which 
Bakes  their  wilful  and  impenitent  disobedience  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  and 
ii  in  unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  proper  rendering 
therelbre  of  this  passage  is,  J^otwUhgtanding  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voke  i(f 
their  father.     THEREFORE  the  LORD  would  slay  them. 

(SL)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  that 
which  it  appears  to  present :  as  Mai.  iv.  5,  6.  compared  with  Luke 
ir  17.  and  Matt.  3d.  14. 

(3,)  If  the  thing  itself  will  not  admit  of  a  tropical  or  figurative 
meamng  being  affixed  to  the  word. 

d.  The  idea  conveyed  by  a  wcrd^  does  not  always  contain  the  author's 
6rue  meaning:  for  sometimes  metaphors  require  another  sense^  as  in 
Matt.  xvi.  6,  7.  12.  Mark  ix.  43—48.  and  John  iii.  3.  The  nature  and 
appUcatian  of  Metaphors  are  discussed  infra,  Chapter  V.  /Section  lU, 
7.  Where  a  untrdhas  several  significations  in  common  «5e,  that  must 
he  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  question.  The  sense  ofwordo 
and  phrases  ought  to  be  ascertained^  from  those  teztSt  in  which  it  ts 
clear  and  undoubted  from  the  connection^  or  from  the  nature  of  the  suh' 
Ject  to  which  they  are  (q)plied ;  and  this  should  determine  their  sigmfi^ 
cation^  in  places  where  there  are  no  drcumstances,  by  which  it  can  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  The  clear  meaning  of  a  phrase^  in  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures  j  has  great  authority  for  determining  its  sense  in 
any  other  part  where  its  sigmfication  is  aoubtfuL 

The  word  blood  m^y  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  The  great 
importance  of  this  term,  and  its  frequent  use  in  the  Jewish  religion,  rendered  it 
very  significant  in  the  sacred  writings.  And  almost  all  things  are^  by  the  law^ 
purged  tDith  blood  ;  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  (Heb. 
IX.  2SL)  The  reason  for  consecrating  the  blood  to  God,  rather  than  any  othet 
part  «f  the  mctim,  is  mentioned.  (Lev.  zvii.  11.)  For  the  life  of  thejlesh  is  in  the 
SLooo;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  m^ke  an  atqnemontfow 
ysvr  somls  ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul. 

i  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  denote,  our  nalurel  deH;ent\  firom  one  com* 

BMtt&mily.    Aid  hath  made  of  one  ht,ooiiaUnaHono  t^men^  for  to  dwell  on  aa 

Ihtfaet  of  the  earth.    (AoU  xvii.  96.)    Flesh  and  blood  is  an  ezprewuon,  which 

■gnifies  the  present  natural  state  of  man,  onaided  by  divine  grace.    When  Paul 

vas  converted,  he  did  not  consult  with  J!«s^  and  blood.  (Oal.  i.  16.)    When  Peter 

declared  his  belief,  that  his  maste%was  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liviiu  God ;    Jetua 

answeredj  and  said  unto  Aim,  blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Sariona  ;  for  flkbb  awD 

SLOOO  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  father  which  is  in  heaven.    (MatL 

«vi.  16.)    We  are  assured  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

ii.  The  term  blood  is  used  figuratively,  for  death.    To  resist  unto  blood,  \a  to 

<Nmtend  onto  death.  (Heb.  xu.  4.)     When  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  poUuted 

*9i  thine  own  blood,  /  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  live.    (Em. 

^vf.  6.)     To  shed  blood  is  to  mnrder :  hence  a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloo^ 

^=^iaa.    To  give  the  wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to  put  into'their  hand  the  cup  cf 

1  Nohtiua,  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  particles,  has  shown  that  %3  («)  haf  the  mean- 
^^a«ofr  -        --  -..  .      ... 


a& 


not  heurkfin  to  the  voiee  of  their  father,  th<^.s  <^'  ^^^  '^ 
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dMth.  The  meUnhorietl  term  is  nmetiiiics  en^loTed  in  penaaificiAiat  WUi 
hast  thou  doMy  Mud  God  to  Cain.  Tkt  voice  of  thy  bTotker'M  Uood  mett  uio 
me  from  the  grtrnnd.  (Gen.  W.  10.)  Ye  ore  come  to  the  htood  rf  oyriMvtg,  tkat 
gpeoketh  beUer  things  Uum  tkot  of  Md.   (Heb.  zii.  24.) 

iii.  The  ttrm  bloody  in  the  Scriptarce,  freouentlj  means,  the  sujertmgsood 
ieoth  of  Christ ;  considered  as  an  atonement  tof  the  soul  of  sinners.  Boingjiw 
tiJiU  by  his  blood,  we  shaU  be  saved  from  wrath,  through  him.  i^^J.-^ 
These  expressions,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  an  aOasion  to  the  tTpical  Mood, 
whieh  was  so  plentifnllT  shed,  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taii|^  to  rwscm ; 
thmttftho  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  andtheashes  of  an  heifer,  spriukkag  tkt 
wulean,  smutih^  to  the  jmrifymg  oftheJUsh;  how  much  more  shaU  tho  sloos 
OF  CHEisT,  wis,  Urough  the  eternal  spirit  ofered  himself  wUhoat  spot  to  M, 
marge  yoar  coasdoaces,from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  livmg  God.  (Heb.  u.  13, 
14.)    God  hath  aet  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  that  we  may  hate 


ftith  in  his  Msod;  that  is,  that  we  mar  beliere  in  the  elBcacy  of  his  at<mfWMit 
tHood;  eventhoforgiooiUMsofoias^aeeordiagto 


14.) 
&ith 

We  have  redemptioM  through hioi ^    „  ^         -     ...     ^ 

tho  riches  sf  his  grace,  (Eph.  i.  7.)  We  were  not  redeemed  with  eorrnMU  tla^» 
as  sUver  and  gold,  but  with  the  preckms  blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamh  wdhtat 
kUmish,  and  wUhout  spot.  (1  Pet.  i.  Id,  19.) 

tv.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  sometimea  revresented  as  tbe  ma* 
eurinc  canse  of  our  iuatification.  Much  more  beingjusti/ud  by  his  Uood^  we  Mafl 
be  saved  from  wrath,  through  him.  (Rom.  ▼.  9.)  The  term  blood,  when  naed  m 
this  sense,  means  the  merits  of  Christ* s  atonement.  But  in  other  paasafss,  car 
aanctification  is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  How  much  more  skaU  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  withmt  mC  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God,  (Heb.  is.  14.^ 
The  saints  are  represented  as  walking  in  white ;  because  they  had  washed  their 
robes  in  the  biood  of  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  vii.  14.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in  this 
figurative  sense,  evidently  signifies  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  -,  which  are  the  great 
-mean  of  punfyins  the  believer's  heart.  JVoir  ye  are  clean,  said  Christ  to  hB  dis- 
ciples, through  the  word,  which  I  have  spoken  unto  von.  (John  xv.  3.) 

This  distinction  between  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  procuring  cbum  of  oar  jus- 
tification, and  as  the  mean  of  our  sanctificaiion,  ought  to  be  clearly  underrtood,  hj 
those  who  study  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  sense,  the  term  blood  mesns  CbriAs 
atonement,  as  presented  to  the  father ;  in  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  his  snlTer- 
mgs,  and  crucifixion,  as  applied  to  the  ainner's  conscience.  Tlie  lard  J«y 
Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  imiptity,  cad  fwrify 
to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  (Tit.  ii.  14.)  A  belief  of  this 
doctrine  is  the  mean,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  employs,  to  promote  the  sanctiSestioa 
ofall  whobelieve.l 

8.  The  distinctions  between  wards  which  an  eg^parentfy  sptsttfums* 
should  he  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  the  Latin  language  many  words  are  accounted  perfectly  S3manymcnis ;  wUcb, 
however,  oiify  partially  accord  together.  Thus,  a  person  whose  msoouise  is  tv^ 
short,  is  said  to  be  silent  (silere) ;  and  one  who  has  not  begun  to  apeak,  m  mud  to 
hold  his  tongue  {tacere.)  Cicero  speakiuj^  of  beauty,  observes,  that  there  mre  tv» 
kinds  of  it ;  the  one  dign^ed  and  majestic  (dignitas)  ;  the  other  s^  and  grae^ 
(venustas) ',  the  latter  to  be  considered  proper-  to  women,  the  firmer  to  men.* 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  For  instance,  In  tht 
119th  Pnlm  there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  difierent  words,  pointing  out  the  woni 
of  God  >  viz.  Law,  Way,  Word,  Statutes,  Judgments,  Commandments,  Precepts, 
Testimonies,  Righteousness,  and  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  Now  all  these  wmds. 
though  usually  considered  as  s^onymeus,  are  not  literally  syaoaymous,  but  refer 
to  some  latent  and  distinguishmg  properties  of  the  Divine  Word,  whose  manifeM 
excellencies  and  perfections  are  thus  illustrated  with  much  elegant  variety  of  dic- 
tion. In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  similar  instances,  as  in  CoL  ii.  33. 
twaX^ara  km  iiiaeeaXtas  ap^pvwv,  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men.  DoC' 
trines  in.this  passage,  include  trtahs  propounded  to  be  believed  or  known ;  Cms* 
mands  imply  laws,  which  direct  what  is  to  be  done  or  avoided :  the  latter  depend 
upon  and  are  derived  from  the  former.  The  apostle  is  speakmg  of  the  trs£nsaf 
taught  by  the  elders,  and  the  load  of  cumbrous  ceremonies  commanded  by  thea, 

1  Smith's  Essays  on  Christianity,  pp.  214—217. 

S  Cum  autem  pulchritudinis  duo  genera  sint,  quorum  in  altero  vtmutai  mH, « 
utero  dignitas  ;  venustatem  muliebrem  ducdre  debemus ;  dignitateqi  wilwi  Ci- 
cero de  Officlis,  Jib.  i.  c.  xzxvi.  (op.  tom.  xii.  p.  57.  ed.  Bipont) 
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in  ftdfition  to  the  significtnt  rites  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In  Rom.  ziv. 
13.  wftwnfifM,  a  shtmbUng  block,  means  a  slighter  cause  of  offence,  viz.  that  which 
wounds  and  disturbs  the  conscience  of  another  ;  wKa^SaXavy  an  occasion  tofaUf 
means  a  more  weighty  cause  of  offence,  that  is,  such  as  m^y  cause  an^  one  to 
apostatise  from  the  Christian  faith.  Similar  examples  occur  in  Rom.  zvi.  16.  1 
Tim.  a.  1.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  3.1 

9.  The  ^theis  introduced  by  the  sacred  writers^  are  also  to  he  cart' 
fuUy  weighed  and  considered^  as  all  of  them  ha»e  either  a  declarative  or 
expUmatory  forcCf  or  serve  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another^  or 
unite  these  two  characters  together.  The  epithets  of  Scripture  then  are  : 

(L)  Exegetical  or  ExplmMtory^  that  is,  auch  as  declare  the  nature 
and  properties  of  a  thing. 

Thvs  in  Tit.  ii.  11.  the  ^rccs  qf  God  is  termed  wtingy  not  indeed  as  if  there 
were  any  other  divine  rraoe  bestowed  on  man,  that  was  not  saving :  but  becanse 
the  gnce  of  God  reveiued  in  the  Gospel  Is  the  primary  and  true  source  of  eternal 
life.  Bimilar  epithets  occur  m  2  Tim.  i.  9.  in  which  our  eaiUng  is  styled  holy; 
in  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  where  idolatry  is  termed  abominable ;  and  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  where  the 
Go^el  b  called  the  marvellous  light  of  God,  becanse  it  displays  so  many  amaaing 
seenae  of  divine  wonders. 

(2.)  Diaeriticai  or  Distinctive^  that  is,  such  as  distinguish  one 
thing  from  an6ther. 

For  instance,  in  1  Pet.  v.  4.  the  erown  of  future  glor^r  is  termed  a  never-fading 
erownj  o/tofKvrtvHi  to  distinguish  it  from  that  corruvtibU  crown  which,  in  the 
Grecian  i^ames,  was  awarded  to  the  successful  candiaate.  In  like  manner,  genu* 
ine  fiuth,  m  1  Tim.  i.  5.  is  called  undissombledy  amumtptros ;  God,  in  the  same  ohap> 
ter,  (t.  17.J  is  designated  the  King  ineorn^ttbUj  "RanUtu  af^uprn ',  and  in  Rom. 
xiL  1.  Christiana'  dedieating  themselves  to  God,  is  termed  a  reasonable  service^ 
Acr^oa  X»yues,  >&  contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  worship,  which  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  aaertfice  of  irrational  ereaiurts. 

J^.)  Both  Eiplanatory  and  Distinctive^  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

where  Christ  is  called  God  blessed  for  ever.  By  which  epithet  both  his  divine 
nature  is  dedmred^  and  he  is  eminently  distinguuked  from  the  Gentile  deities. 
Similar  examples  oeeni  in  John  zviL  11.  (compared  with  Luke  zi.  11 — 13.)  where 
God  is  termed  Holy  Father ;  in  1  John  v.  20.  where  Christ  is  styled  the  true 
God^  as  also  the  Great  God  in  Tit.  ii.  13.  and  Heb.  iz.  14.  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
IB  denominated  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

10.  General  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent^  and  some- 
tisus  in  a  restricted  sense^  and  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
one  way  or  in  the  other^  must  depend  upon  the  scope,  subject  matter^ 
toaiexi,  and  parallel  passages. 

Thus,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  6.  8t.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Thesealonians,  says,  Jfow  we 
inw,  y  (more  correctly,  when)  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  The  word  2t«e,  in  this 
pus^,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  whole  extent,  as  implying  that  the  apostle's 

ejaeal  BfSi  or  existence  depended  on  their  standing  fiist  in  the  Lord ;  but  must 
understood  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  ^  Tour  stead&stness  in 
the  &ith  gives  me  new  life  and  comfort.  I  now  feol  that  I  live  to  some  purpose 
—  I  relish  and  enjoy  life  — since  my  labour  in  the  Gospel  is  not  in  vain.'^  That 
thia  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  apostle,  is  evident  both  from  the  subject  matter 
•ad  from  the  context.  For  Saint  Paul,  filled  with  deep  anxiety  lest  tne  Thessa- 
kaiana  should  have  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  &ith  by  the  afflictions  which 
th«v  had  to  endure,  lud  sent  Timothy  to  raise  and  comfort  them.  Having  heard 
of  their  ccmstancy  in  the  faith,  he  exclaims,  Now  we  Uve  if  ye  standfast  m  the  Lord. 

11.  The  preceding  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  ordinary  signification  of  i¥ords ;  but,  besides  these,  it  is 
^U  knoivn  that  die  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  abound 
^th  emphases,  that  is,  with  phrases,  which  import  much  more  than 

^rds  ID  their  ordinary  aceqitadon  can  possibly  convey. 

^^  .  .  -  .    . 

^  ^  Ott  the  subject  of  words  eommonly  thought  synonymous,  see  Dr.  Campbell't 
Piaaert«tai  prefixed  to  his  traadattOR  of  the  Gospels,  vol  I  pp.  164— S40.  edit 
'807. 
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Emphises  are  eidier  verbal^  Aat  is,  wch  as  occur  m  «oniff,  hcA 
separate^  and  together,  or  red^  that  is,  sucb  as  appear  in  the  map- 
tude  and  sublimity  of  the  thing  described  br  woras.  The  pn^priety 
of  this  division  has  been  contend  fay  Huet,  Emesti,^  and  some  others, 
who  affirm  that  emphases  subsist  in  words  onlyi  and  not  m  tUi^ 
and  that  m  things  grandeur  and  subfinutv'  akme  are  to  be  feond  Ota 
this  clasrificatioD,  however,  there  is  a  dirorence  of  opimon :  and  Loo- 
ginus  himself,  who  has  placed  emphases  among  the  sources  of  the 
sublime,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  they  exist  also  in  things. 
In  the  first  instance,  unquestionably,  they  are  to  be  soug^  m 
words,  sometimes  in  particles,  and  also  in  the  Greek  artide  f  and 
when  their  force  is  fully  apprehended,  they  enable  us  to  eitfer  'wm 
the  peculiar  elegances  and  beauties  of  the  sacred  style*  A  few  ex* 
amples  illustrative  of  this  remark  must  suffice. 
Verbal  Eimpha$ei* 
(h)  Emplases  of  the  Gruk  Atlicle. 
Ife  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  our  Saviour  haTin^  initituted  tlie  sacrameiit  of  Um  Loni% 
aupper,  afUr  givinff  the  cup  lo  his  disciples,  adds :  ^  fat  Uils  is  mj  Mood  af  tke 
New  Testament,  wLich  is  shed  ibr  many  ibr  the  remission  of  sins.**  AIbmmk  eror 
syUable  of  the  original  Greek,  especially  the  artielee,  u  singulariy  empfaitie.  it 
runs  thus —  T«vr«  y«f  fst  TO  oifia  ^m,  TO  nrr  Kmw^s  3i«5«K9(»  TO  «t^  wtiXm  vjp^ 
ps99»  ut  s^Miv  m^a^nmv.  The  following  Uteral  translation  and  paraphrase  do  aol 
exceed  its  meaning  : — "  For  tkis  is  that  Uood  of  mtntj  which  was  pointed  oat 
by  all  the  sacrifices  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  particularly  by  the  wheddiag  aad 
■prinUing  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  that  blood  of  the  sacrifice  rini 
^r  the  ratification  of  the  ntw  covenant ;  the  Uood  ready  to  be  Mired  omtfor  tik 
fmikUudeoy  the  whole  Gentile  world  «s  well  as  the  Jews, /or  tU  Ukm^  stosy  rf 
mns;  sin,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  all  its  power  and  gtiilt,  in  all  iti  m^U 
and  po]]ution."3  In  Matt.  xvi.  16.  the  following  sentence  ooeurs :  — t^mt'0 1^- 
f^  'O  vk(  TOT  en»  TOT  ^MvnK,  "  Thou  mrt  the  Christy  the  sou  or  TU  Vtmg 
God."  In  this  passage,  also,  every  word  is  highly  emphatift,  agteeihly  to  a 
rule  of  the  Greek  language,  which  is  obsenred  both  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  ««B 
as  by  the  most  elegant  pro&ne  authors,  yix.  that  when  the  article  is  pbeed  beftm 
a  noun,  it  denotes  a  certain  and  definitive  object ;  but  when  it  is  omitted,  it  ia 
general  indicates  any  person  or  thing  indefinitely.  The  apostle  did  nsC  fff » 
^  Thou  art  Christ,  son  of  God,"  without  the  artiole  ;  but,  "  'Asm,  art  thi  Ckriatf 
the  Meesiah,  the  son,'*  that  very  son,  thus  positiTelr  asserting  his  belief  of  dot 
Ibndamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  drrini^  ana  ofiee  of  ths  ft** 
deemer  of  the  world  —  <'  Of  the  living  God^  or  of  God  the  Uwing  efu."  Snite 
instances  occur  in  John  i.  21.    'O  w^vrm  «  n ;  <*  art  thou  that  Propkst  vboa 


1  Emesti  (Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test  p.  41.)  and  after  him  Bauer  (Heroi.  Sacra,  p. 
932.)  and  Morus  (Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  Acroaaes,  pp.  32S— 3dfi.}  have  dirtia- 


guiahed  emphases  into  temforary  and  pemuMemt,  The  foraur  are  &«nid  hi  woidi 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  arise  firom  the  feelings  of  the  party  ^leakatf,  or 
from  the  importance  of  the;  thing.  The  laiUr  or  permftnent  flmphatfiw  are  i&m, 
in  whith  a  word  receives  from  custom  a  greater  signification  than  it  has  of  ]tsel( 
and  which  it  retains  under  certain  forms  of  speech.  The  knowledge  of  both  theas 
is  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  context  and  subject  mstter.  Bat  tin 
examples  adduced  in  defence  of  this  definition  concur  to  make  it  a  distinctioa  wiik' 
out  a  difiTerence,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  fflaiwifiratiim  of  fimphaiw  'ia^ 
verbal  and  real,  which  we  have  accordingly  retained. 

8  The  importance  and  force  of  the  Greek  Article  are  fidhr  ahratrated  in  ^  hn 
Bishop  of  Calcutta's  (Dr.  Middleton's)  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Artiele,  8vo.  1808; 
in  the  late  Mr.  Granville  Sharp's  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Aibds 
of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  12mo.  1808 ;  in  Dr.  Woidsworth's  Six 
Letters  to  Mr.  Sharp;  and  in  the  Supplementary  Raaearehaa  of  Mr.  Huh  ftatft 
Boyid,  inserted  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commeotarv  oo  Eph.  vi  and  aft  the  smI  of  kit 
Oraunentary  on  the  Epistle  lo  Titus.  In  the  Utter,  Mr.  Boyd  hM 
Jiemted  the  j^osophical  objeetioda  of  Unitarians. 

3  Di.  A.  Cla^kes Diseoursa  withe  fiooharist,  pp.  €1, 02. 
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te  Jewish  nation  had  m  Ion;  ami  so  snxioiMly  expeetad,  and  who  had  been  pro* 
mbed  by  Moees  (Deat.  xviii.  15—18.)  ;  and  also  m  John  x.  1 1.  Ey«  *..  c  'o  niimv 
'O  gaXtti  i  am  THAT  good  shepherdf  or  the  fkepherdy  that  good  one,  of  whom 
Isaiah  <xl.  11.)  and  Esekiel  (xxxiv.  33.)  rcspectiTeljr  prophesied. 

**  Another  yery  importoDt  rule  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  arti- 
ticle,  is  the  following,  which  was  first  completely  illustrated  by  the 
late  eminently  learned  GrauTille  Sharp ;  though  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  unknown  to  former  critics  and  commentators."^ 

••  IVhen  two  or  more  personal  nouns  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case,  are  connected  by  the  copulative  xai(and),  if  ike  first  has  the  defi^ 
niUve  article,  ana  the  second,  third,  ^c.  have  not,  they  both  relate  to 
the  same  person.** 

This  rule  Mr.  S.  has  Ulustrated  by  the  eight  following  examples  i 

1.  'O  es(te  xttj  nttvnug  Kujiou  ^(wjv.     2  Cor.  i.  3. 

2.  Tm  esw  xfiu  irarp.     1.  Cor.  xv.  24. 

These  examples  are  properly  rendered,  in  the  authorised  translation,  and  ac^ 
fording  to  the  preceding  rule ;  ... 

L  The  God  and  Father  of  oitr  Lord. 
2.  €^0  God  even  the  Father. 
Ev  m  pawiXsia  rvm  Xpt^mt  km  Oiov.     Eph.  y.  5. 


Common  Version, 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God 


Comnum  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  onr  God  and 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

5.  BMMnpv  Tinr  Omv  km  Kiifcov 


Corrected  Veraicsi. 
In  the.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  even  of  God 


4.  K«T«  xf"  ^*  ^^  ht»^  M(  KMI0II  Insao  Xpi^:    H  Thess.  i.  12. 


Common  Version, 
B^fiire  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version, 
According  to  the  grace  of  Jesus  ChrisI, 

•  our  Go3  and  Lord, 

Instm  ZfMroV.    1  Tim.  ▼.  21. 


Corrected  Version, 
Before  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  and  Lordf 

or,  our  God  and  Lord. 
(For  the  definitive  Article  has  somstimoi 
,     the  power  of  a  possessive  Pronoun,) 
6.  BnfcMtsv  UK  ^•ffP  Te9  /icyaXov  Ocov  Kat  omr^ft  ^futv  Unv  X^^ov.    Titus  ii.  13. 


^^  Common  Version. 

The  fflorioos  appearing  of  the  jpeat 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 

The  glorious  apjiearing  of  our  greai 

Ood  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


7.  Ev  iiuuoswn  m  Btem  i|fi«Mr  cu  ewrspof  Ivom  ZpifiM.     2  Pet.  i.  1. 

Common  Vsrsi&n,  |  Corrected  Version, 

Through  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  I  Through  the   righteousness   of  Jesus 

or  our  Savionr  Jesus  Christ.  |         Christ,  our  God  and  Saviour. 

8.  XoA  rw  /M¥9r  iisitvni¥  Ocoy  soi  KifMV  4/>«Mr  Usnv  l^fV'  a^vmuumi,^    Jude  4. 

Covtnum  Version,  I  Corrected  Version. 

And  denying  the  only'  Lord  God,  and  I  And  denying  our  only  Master,  God,  and 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  |  £ord  Jesus  Christ.^ 

The  above  rule  and  examples  are  further  confirmed  bj  the  re*- 

flearchefi  of  Bishop  Middleton  ;  and  altogether  furnish  a  most  strik* 

mg  body  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  That 

fundamental  and  most  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  does 

Hot  indeed  depend  upon  the  niceties  of  grammatical  construction : 

Ui^vrhcn  these  are  eagerly  seized  bj  those  who  den j  the  divinity  of 

the  Son  of  God,  in  order  to  support  their  interpretation,  we  are 

^mplj  justified  in  combating  them  with  the  same  weapons.    On  this 

recount  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  exam- 

1  Venema,  ia  an  admirahle  diasertatioB  on  the  true  readily  of  Aets  u.  28.  hsi 
^dreited  to  it.  (See  the  passage  in  the  Britiah  Critic  (N.  8.,  voL  zi.  p.  612.) ; 
4Biid  also  Mr.  De  Gels,  in  his  valuable,  thoogh  now  neglected,  VindicatioB  of  toe 
^Worahip  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Londcm,  1726. 8vo.)  p.  37. 

Mlharp  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  zxziz.  xL  l---^.  . 
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pies,  both  from  claBsie  authors,  as  well  as  Irom  two  or  tkee  of  tk 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  k  cm- 
pletelj  exemplified.  Thej  are  seleeted  from  Mr.  Bojd*8  sspiito- 
mentary  researches,  cited  in  the  preceding  page« 

Omi  rat  T«^«{ 
Mirn^  tKrpmt  «Xo|X"* 

The  Toiee  of  the  wretched  wife  of  Tereus,  the  iiigbtiDgi]e,piix8Qedby  tke&kot 

'O  iw^vxtK  htf»n,  h  9h  «Hf«c.  Sopbociti  Eledn. 

Mine  and  thine  eril  getuoe.  « 

'O  1^  yrvtrms  km  mc. 

Mine  and  thy  &ther. 

Kmi  wnii»^0m,  ns  St  Uatw^,  Eoripidis  loa,  ▼.  1389,  M03. 

What  tfain^  we  snfier  from  this  execrable  lioness,  and  slayer  of  chiUfttt 

Tm  ^ffMmM(oeof>irII«ii^»v.-- Of  the  blessed  and  iUiHtrioiu  Pud.  (Mjurf, 
Epist.  ad  Philipp.)  • 

Aymwrw  T09  ZpyM,  rov  OgM  fym»^  — The  lo¥e  of  Christ  oor  God.  (Ipit»t 
Bpist.  ad  lUmianoe.)  • 

Tw  Knr?y,  mi  Air/uoMvor.  —  The  Creator  and  Maker.  (Irenaeoi  adf .  Hsitf- 
1D>.  iv.  p.  48.  edit.  Oxon.  1702.) 

Tm  Kopve«MT«rM  c«f>*  I|imv  km  vfmrm  rwv  «nM9t«M»,  'OknpM.  —  Homer  tto  IWSt  wt 
tuigoished  among  you,  and  first  of  the  poets.  (Justin  Martyr.  ColwrUtioii 
Grecos.) 

'O  k^t^^anrfoi  km  Iloi/urv  mv  xcr*  tv^vrnff  m  wnfta.  wot  re  ra5«rnu.  —  Tbe  pca 
Kuler  and  Shepherd  of  them  in  heaven,  whom  all  thin^  obey.    (Metho^u.) 

Auft  TMP  wKpyop  Kmt  w»KaSow  BoatXca.  —  Arovnd  the  Kmsy  without  begxmiis;  ih 
immortal.    {Kid.) 

iM  rov  BariXca  v^ptum  iravrmw  km  OMarvv.— Thai  he  may  Tenerate  theKflVV" 
Maker  of  all.    (/iS.) 

'O  fpontyot  h^w  km  mpaiK  Ivcw^  ««•  cKC^v,  cu  m/iftos-  —  Jesos,  onrMtiSV 
•hepherd,  and  ^ overnor,  and  bridegroom.    (Ibid.) 

T*v  Omit  ^•kw  omuo^c^  tw  Svwpn^v  km  Siiitmpyv  fw  ««rrK.--^Te  deny  ths  <B7 
€k)d,  the  lord  and  creator  of  all.  (Ghrysostom.  Orat.  de  non  anathem.  viv*  <<t 
defiinctis.) 

Ev  kfitpa  cnfayci«c  mi  anKaikv^ms  rov  fuyaXM  Octt*  cm  A^xfVHmtm  ^J^ 
Zms««.  —  In  the  day  of  the  appearing  and  revelatioB  of  Jesus  Christ,  thi  Ond 
Crod  and  Chief  Shepherd  of  us.  (Oregor.  Naaiansen.  Orat.  4.  ady.  Jnliaanv*) 

J 2.)  Emphases  of  other  words, 
was  made  fiesk,  amd  dwelt  wnamg  n»,  tnawMrcv^r'')^ 
rally,  taSemaeUda/immgus.  The  verb  msMv  (from  skw}  signifies  to  eiecltbooai 
tabernacle,  or  temporary  residence,  and  not  a  permanent  habitaUon  or  ^«^ 
place :  it  was  therefore  fitly  applied  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  wln^BV 
the  antient  Jewish  tabernacle,  was  to  be  only  fi>r  a  temporary  reodenee  «  tte 
Sternal  Divinity. 

Matt.  iz.  36.  When  Jesw  saw  the  maltUtidss,  ha  had  sinMasskmsatkm,'; 
EmrXa/yno^v  (from  SmXc/yiw,  a  bowel) ;  the  antients  generally,  and  liia  J««i  a 
partieiUar,  accounting  the  bowels  to  be  the  seat  of  sympathy  and  ths  tanda  pj^ 
oions,  applied  the  organ  to  the  sense.l  The  proper  meaning  therefore  oftfis 
]>hrase  u,  that  our  Lord  was  moved  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  oeDUDiserv 
tion  for  the  neglected  Jews.  ^ 

Heb.  iv.  13.  JiU  things  are  naked  and  epened,  m^flyiW«i«f  ^  ^  ^V^ 
wUk  whom  we  have  to  aceount.  The  emphasis  is  here  derived  from  the  nai^ 
in  which  sacrifices  were  antiently  performed. 

(3.)  Emphaiic  Adverbs, 
[L}  Someiimes  aj>veeb8  of  timb  are  ew^^hatie ;  aad  a  earefil  m^ 
Hon  of  the  time  uMeaied  by  them  wiU  maieriedfy  iihsiraU  ikf^ 
and  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings. 

^  Kumdel  ia  loe.  who  has  gtvea  Ulastrations  fromdaaneal  writeif,aada]nfio« 
oie  Apocrypha. 
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Thw,  in  M«l.  iii.  le.  we  fead,  THB!f  tkeff  thatfemrU  the  Lordy  nmke  €ften  m^ 
t9  muHur,  Ac.  The  word  tbbn  is  here  pecaliarly  emphatie,  and  refers  to  the 
tine  when  the  lest  of  the  prophets  wrote,  end  when  menj  bold  iniidehi  end  impi- 
ous permie  were  foimd  ainong  the  JewB>  who  s{>ake  "  stoat  words"  sffainst  God, 
end  vindieated  them.  Thej  considered  all  the  time  spent  by  them  in  liis  service 
as  lest ;  they  attended  his  ^  ordinances"  with  many  expreesions  of  self-denial  and 
httmiiiation,  bat  they  derived  no  benefit  from  them ;  and  they  concluded  that  those 
havhty  rebels  who  cast  off  all  reli^on,  and  tempted  God  by  their  presomptaoue 
wieke&ese,  were  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  persons  (v.  13---15.)  Then, 
fh.  mt  this  Btaaon  rf"  ^pen  wickethusSf  there  was  a  remnant  of  pious  /ews,  who 
"speke  often  one  to  another,'*  met  together  from  time  to  time  that  they  might 
csmr  on  religious  subjects,  animate  each  other  to  their  duty,  and  consult  how  to 
cheek  the  progress  of  impiety.  Of  these  persons,  and  their  pious  deaigns  and 
diseoureee,  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  took  eniecial  notice ;  and  that  ^  a  Dook  of 
rememtomce  was  written  before  him  fbf  toem  that  feaied  the  Lord,  and  that 
tfaooght  upon  his  name." 

[ii.]  A  knowhdgt  of  historical  drcumsianceSf  however^  is  reqttisUe^ 
less  we  ascribe  the  en^kasis  to  a  wrong  soarce ;  as  in  Acts  ix.  31. 

TtaEJT  had  the  ehirehes  rest  {upnrwf,  literally,  peace  or  prosperity).  The  caase 
of  this  peace  has  by  some  commentators  been  aacribed  to  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
who  had  previously  "  made  havoc  of  the  church :"  bat  this  is  not  likely,  as  Ae 
could  not  be  a  cause  of  universal  persecution  and  distress,  whatever  activity  and 
virulenee  he  might  have  shown  during  the  time  of  his  enmity  to  the  Christian 
church.  Besides,  hie  own  persecution  (as  the  context  shows)  proves  that  the  op- 
position to  the  Goepel  contmued  with  considerable  virulence  three  years  after  his 
conversion.  If  we  advert  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at 
that  time,  we  shall  find  the  troe  cause  of  this  rest.  The  emperor  Caligula  had 
ordered  his  stntue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jernsalem ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  hie  mandate,  Petronius,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  on  his  march  witn  an  army 
for  that  purpose.  Filled  with  consternation,  the  Jews  met  him  in  vast  multitudes 
in  the  vidmtv  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on  him  to  abandon 
has  design.  It  was  this  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  that  the  sacred 
writer luui  ill  view,  which  diverted  the  lews  from  persecuting  the  Christians:  and 
'*  Tasn  had  the  churches  rest  thnmghaut  all  Judea  and  Galiiee  and  Satnaria;'* 
the  terror  oocasioiied  by  the  imperial  decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  those. 
iegions.1 

Re(d  Emphases. 
The  knowledge  of  these  can  only  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
vith  the  manners,  customs,  Sec.  of  antient  nations,  which  are  noticed 
by  writers  on  hiblical  a&tu|uities  and  by  commentators,  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary  to  iUiistrate  the  sacred  writings.  Two  or  three 
instances  of  these  also  will  suffice  to  explain  their  nature. 

Rom.  xi.  17.  In  this  verse  we  have  a  very  beautiful  illustration  taken  from 
the  ingrafting  of  trees ;  an  art  with  which  we  find  St.  Paul  was  well  acquainted. 
The  point  to  be  explained  was,  the  union  of  the  Crentiles  with  the  Jews  under  the 
Ootpel  dispensation.  The  Jews  were  the  olive  tree ;  the  grafts  were  both  Gen- 
tiles uid  Jews ;  and  the  act  of  ingrafting  was,  the  initiation  of  both  into  the 
Chriitiaii  religion.  The  Jews  are  informed  that  olive-branches  may  with  greater 
^«e  be  ingrafted  into  their  own  original  stock,  which  is  more  natural  and  confe- 
taial  to  them.  The  Oontilee  are  again  reminded,  that,  if  the  natural  branches 
^ne  not  spared  because  of  their  unfruitfulness;  much  less  would  they  be  spared 
^ho  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  stock,  if  they  should  prove  unfruitful. 

The  frizB  ppaSuw,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  is  the  crown  awarded  to  the  vic- 
^^r  in  the  Olympic  games ;  whence  Mra^patfcvciv,  rendered  beguile  you  of  your 
nesrd  (Col.  ii.  18.),  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  a  reward  or  prize,  either  by 
^^aitial  Judgment  or  in  any  way  impeding  hun  in  his  Christian  course.  In  1  Cor. 
2^.  94.  the  apostle  illustrates  the  necessity  of  being  in  earnest  in  the  Christian 
^^  by  a  beautiftil  allusion  to  the  games  of  the  heathen.  As  the  racers  and 
^^TSftlerB  in  thoee  games  fitted  themselves  for  their  different  exercises,  and  each 

^  IDr.Lardner  has  eolleeted  and  given  at  length  various  pasaages  from  Josephus 
k..cJ)e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  10.  and  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xviii.  o.  9.)  and  Philo  (De  Lent,  ad 
!^^aiinn,  p.  1094.),  whidi  co&finn  the  above  statement.    See  his  Credhility,  book  i. 


ftld  Oft  tke  Sigw^eaUon  of  1f<^tmiPkmte».    \fm% 

iCxove  temlomljr  ftr  tlu  victoiy,  lo  •bosid  tbe  Chriiliui  ynptnhaHdrftrUi» 
Qgioufl  coane,  and  striTe  for  the  Tictory  in  his  graat  eonlMt  with  thi  woiU. 


1  Cor.  !▼.  13.  We  mre  made  tke  JUtk  ef  ike  cwrO,  «ipnyf«ra,  UimUj,  t  »^ 
Mm  or  /ii#trattve  amer^iee :  the  olliuioa  ia  to  a  ciutoai  eomoion  eBMni  heitkl 
nationa  in  timea  of  puhlie  calamity,  who  seleeted  aome  iinha|»py  maa  of  thi  mH 


abject  and  despicable  character.    These,  after  beinj^  maintained  a  whole  jwit 
.the  poblie  expense,  were  then  led  out  crowned  with  flowers,  as  wss  ami  is  » 

erifices,  an<^were  devoted  to  appease  or  avert  the  anser  of  their  datiM>  bof 

either  precipitated  into  the  aea,  or  burnt  alive,  after  which  their  aihes  weretknei 

Itatotiieeea. 
Eph.  V.  S7.  7%at  k  (the  ehnrch  of  Christ)  skmJd  he  My  ^»d  wiraovt  lu- 
isH,  a^Miaf,  i.  e.  so  pure  and  spotless,  so  free  from  all  censure,  that  evea  Umm 
maelf  (the  fietitioQS  deity  of  mirth  and  ridicnk)  could  find  nothing  to  etipitoi 


tidicnle. 

III.  A  coDidderatioD  of  the  affectioiis  by  which  the  saci«d  rata 
were  animated,  when  they  committed  their  inspired  commuDicitiae 
to  writing,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  context  of  the  passage  under 
consideration,  together  with  the  nature  of  its  subject,  will  Anji 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  emphasis  of  words :  but,  as  ingeok»s 
and  fanciful  minds  are  apt  to  discover  them  where  they  do  DotacAi* 
ally  exist,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  ofier  a  few  leading  hints  respect- 
ing the  particular  invest^ation  of  em{Aases,  selected  from  the  gre^ 
mass  of  observations,  wluch  have  been  coDected  by  enuneot  faiUcd 
critics. 

1.  No  emphases  an  to  he  sought  m  refined  exptanations  ef  pessegfh 
or  from  etymology  ^  both  of  them  uncertain  guides  at  the  best;  asd  viid 
are  too  often  carried  to  extremes  by  men  of  lively  imaginations.  Hai^ 
will  prepositions  aboays  enlarge  or  rive  additional  foru  to  tke  mcasisi 
of  a  wordf  particularly  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  may  instance  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.,  where  we  read  that  true  ebirity  Rjnntb 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  (vvyxoipci)  in  the  truth.  Some  coauneBUloBI  ^^ 
conceived  that  this  word  is  emphatic,  and  have  rendered  the  pasnit  r<j*(<dB 
jetafZv  (with  true  believers)  in  Uie  truth.  But  in  this  instance,  as  ScJUawDtf  btf 
remarked  from  Hesychius,  the  Greek  compound  verb  means  no  mon  <^  ^ 
simple  verb  yoif  w  implies,  viz.  to  be  delighted  or  to  rejoice  in  a  thing.  Obt  ■>• 
thorised  version  therefore  fiilly  expresses  the  apoetle^s  meaning.  Bat  is  Reb-ZH- 
2.  the  proposition  is  highly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular  atteatioi,  ii«i^ 
to  apprehend  the  friU  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage,  which  is  whoOy  <tf*"£r 
i  e.  alluaive  to  the  antxent  foot  races.  Having  in  the  first  verse  ezmutid  0» 
tians  to  divest  themselves  of  every  incumbrance,  and  to  run  with  patieiict  tw 
Christian  course,  St.  Paul  adds,  (v.  2.)  Looking  mUo  Jeous  tke  m^ior  ^^JT^ 
of  omr  faitk.  The  original  word  here  rendered  looldmg  {ofofmns)^  vi»^ 
means  to  look  of  prom  every  other  object  to  some  particular  object  phei^  <«' v 
view ;  aa  the  reward  destined  to  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  foot  race  wm  ph^ 
immediately  in  view  of  the  candidates.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  ibU  iaf|| 
of  this  pasaaffe  without  the  aid  of  a  par^hrase.  The  whole  claass  bb^J^J^S 
rendered  —  Wkertfort^  seeing  loe  are  aloe  eowpaased  obomt  witk  ao  gnaH  « <<^ 
of  wiinetoesy  who  (like  the  spectators  at  the  antient  Olympic  race)  sarrooad  oi/* 
every  side  in  a  vast  innumerable  assembly,  the  spectators  of  our  trisl,  fa<«*J 
ooiJA  every  inoumbermg  weigkt^  and  especially  Ae  sin,  whek  ta  preteMt  ctrgg; 

1  This  word  occurs  in  Josephus  precisely  in  the  very  same  meaning  » it  iiom 
by  the  apostle.  The  Jewish  historian,  relating  the  aggressioos  of  the  Jevi^ 
led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans,  saya,  among  other  things,  that  those  1'^^'^°^ 
in  the  temple  aarvice.  rejected  the  sacrifioe  for  Cesar  and  the  RomsB  peof* 
"  And  when  many  of  the  high  pricks  and  prittc^M]  men  besought  them  bm  » 
omit  the  sacrifice,  which  it  was  customary  for  them  to  ofler  fiv  tteir  V^'^^'Z 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon.  Theae  relied  much  upon  their  number,  fi«  ^JJT 
flourishing  part  of  the  innovators  assisted  them,"  A«OFaNT£X  ui  rw  SXm^  '^ 
iHg  tke  ehiif  regord  to  EUazoTy  the  governor  of  the  teinple ;"  Maog  w  ^ 
uorvsivKLy,  by  whom  they  had  beeo  instigiited  to  thgn  osevdv^  wastHsm*  *^ 
4»n.  Jud.  lib.  if  (y  xvil,  ^  %  • 


'Gk.  0*3      Oti^flk  S^ifieaHon  ff  W&ri$  mi  Pirates,  ii$ 


<l<iirt>ta>dto  gtui9St  adwmUfe  [«f oiiiMt  us%  or  tk»  weU  eirmmnt$ui9i$imt  thft 
which  hu  ^jerj  thing  in  Ha  hivoar,  time,  place,  and  opportunity,  more  particu- 
larly, a  disporittiMi  to  relhiqnieh  or  diasemble  our  profession  of  the  Gospel  for 
ter  of  sufferinga ;  and  let  ui  run  toUh  poHenee  and  perseyerance  the  raet  whie^ 
is  9€t  hrfort  tc«,  raaolutelr  penriattng  in  it,  however  long  and  painfld  it  may  be  ^ 
Lo9kiMg  oj^from  eyery  object  tliat  would  interrupt  us  in  our  career,  and  fixing  our 
oyea  up^m  <or  to)  JenUt  the  oMtkor  (or  leader^  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who  called 
«s  out  to  thi<  Btrennous  yet  glorious  enterprise ;  who  animates  us  by  his  example, 
.«m1  vappoits  us  hy  his  mee,  until  the  eeasoo  arriTo,  when  he  will  bestow  upoh 
«■  the  ptomised  erowB  J 

2.  Puriken  Emphases  are  not  to  be  sought  in  versions;  which^ 
Ibwever  ezciUent  they  may  in  general  6e,  are  yet  liable  to  error  ;  eanse" 
quenily  the  derivation  of  emphases  from  them  may  lead  us  not  merely  t0 
eztnwaganif  but  even  to  false  expositions  of  Scripture. 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark,  in  Col.  ii.  6.  according  tp 
ttie  aothorised  English  version,  we  read  thus,  Jis  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ 
Jesus  ike  Lard,  so  walk  ye  in  him.  From  this  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  many 
persons  have  laid  mueh  stress  on  the  words  as  and  so,  (which  last  is  not  to  be 
tound  in  the  oriffhial),  and  have  deduced  a  variety  of  inforences  from  them,  viz. 
as  ye  received  Jesus  Oirist  in  a  soirit  of  faith,  so  walk  ye  in  him ;  as  ye  raoeivedl 
him  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  Sic.  "Now  all  these  inlbrenees, 
though  proper  enough  in  themselves,  are  derived  from  false  emphaseSf  and  aro 
ecntnury  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  who  intended  to  say  no  such  thin^.  His  mean- 
ing, as  Dr.  Blacknight  has  well  translated  the  passage,  is  simply  tins — "  Since  ye 
bate  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  walk  y^  in  him  :"  in  other  words,  as  the  oon* 
text  plainly  shows,  "  Since  ye  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  continue 
to  hold  it  mst,  and  permit  not  yourselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  sophistical  or  JudjU 
iSiig  teachers."' 

3.  No  emphases  ar€  to  he  sought  in  the  plural  number  of  words. 

^  Thus  we^nei  and  ovpayM  simply  mean  heaven  ;  yet  Origen,  following  the  triflii^ 
distinctions  of  some  Jewish  writers,  has  attempted  lo  distinguish  between  thefl|y 
s&d  has  announced  the  existence  of  several  heavens  each  above  the  other. 

4.  No  emphasis  is  to  be  sought  in  words  where  the  abstract  is  put  f of 
the  concrete^  as  is  very  frequent  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures?  in  whieK 
substantives  are  necj>ssarily  put  in  the  place  of  a^ectivesy  on  account  of 
the  simUcity  of  the  language  which  has  few  or  no  adjectives. 

5.  Lastly^  As  every  language  abounds  with  idioms,^  or  escpression^ 
peculiar  to  itself  which  cannot  be  rendered  verbatim  into  another  ka^ 
guage  without  violating  its  native  purity  ^  we  should  be  careful  not  tth 
Imkfor  emphases  in  such  expressions.^ 

1  See  Braunhis,  Krebsius,  Kypke,  Ernesti,  and  also  Drs.  Doddridge,  Maeknight.  • 
tnd  A.  Clarke  on  Heb.  zii.  1, 3.  by  whom  every  emphatic  word  in  these  twoversol 
il  paftieulariy  illustrated. 

>  See  Drs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on  Col.  ii.  6. 

3  See  numerous  examples  in  which  the  abstra^et  is  put  ^t  the  eonoreto,  inftgu 
Chap.  y.  Sect.  II.  %  4. 

^  On  the  Hebraisms,  or  Hebrew  idioms  poeuliar  to  the  Sacred  WrltingSi  see  pp. 
!2A-*%.  s»ra,  of  the  present  volume. 

s  Bauer,  Herm.  Saer.  jip.  S31-^0.  EmeaU  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  40«^ 
4Sl  Mori  Aeroases  in  EtneeU,  torn.  i.  pp.  321—336.  Aug.  Pfeifibr,  Herm.  Saer. 
c.  vi.  &  16U-33.  (Op.  torn.  pp.  649^-^651) .  W^tstein,  Libclli  ad  Crisinet  Interp. 
Mov.  Test.  pp.  180—130.  Yiser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  263—277. 
Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  lect.  zv.  pp.  4%— 49..where  the  three  fir^  rules  (pp.  49d, 
500.  sa^pfw,)  are  admirably  illustrated.  Prof.  Gerard  has  collected  numerous  vsln- 
sble  observations  on  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter  in  his  InslUtutes  of  Biblical 
OritictBm,  pp.  293—369.  particularly  ia  sect.  iii.  (pp.  300—314.)  on  l|h»  aignifioatiop 
of  words.  J.  B.  G^sovu  Primv  lunesJHerm.  SMrn,  pg.  ^  40^^  JThe  snb< 
jjBctofei     *^        '         '      '— ^-— *-^«     «       •--  --  »---  -        * 
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pdadentoi,  in  hJTSis^u&sealBT^retieflB;^^^^  310*-323. ;  tfii'bf  J.  £.  Pftiff^t 
ip  his  iMUtittioiiqp  Hervu  Slipr.  pp  fi4— Md, 
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CHAPTER  Itt 

am  THE   SUBSIDIARY  MEANS  FOR  ASCERTAINUfG  TH£  S£!(3E 
,    OF   SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  COGNATE  LANGUAGES. 

Besides  the  critical  use  to  which  die  Cogaate  Languages'  nnr 
be  applied,  thej  afibrd  \'ery  considerable  assistance,  (as  weB  as  the 
autient  versions,)*  m  illustrating  the  sacred  writings.    They  confinn 
bj  their  own  audioriQr  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already  knonnlo  as 
from  some  other  source  :  they  supply  the  de6ciencies  of  tiie  Hebfcw 
language,  and  make  us  iullj  acquainted  with  the  force  and  meanin; 
of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  remain 
ignorant,  by  restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as  weU  as  die  pisan 
and  seconaary  meaning  of  such  roots ;  by  illustrating  words  the  nesD- 
ing  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  and  by  unfolding  die  mean- 
mgs  of  other  words  that  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  or  are  ooly 
ciice  found  in  the  Scriptures.     Further,  the  cognate  hnguages  are 
the  most  successful,  if  not  the  only  means  of  leading  tis  to  understaod 
the  meaning  of  phrases,  or  idiomatical  ccHnbinadons  of  words  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  detemined  bj  h? 
but  which,  being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  original  languages, 
are  preserved  in  books  written  in  them.     SchuheDs^  inbisO^^^ 
Hebrasae,^  has  illustrated  a  great  number  of  passages  from  dnAnbiCi 
from  whose  work  Bauer*  and  Dr.  (Jerard^  have  given  many  exainjfes 
which  do  not  admit  of  abridgment.      Schku^er  has- 1^  aniM 
himself  of  the  cognate  dialects  to  illustrate  many  nnportant  passa<^^ 
of  the  New  Testament.    Of  the  various  modern  commentators  m  ^ 
BSkie^  ne  one  perhaps  has  more  successfully  applied  the  kindred  ^ 
guages  to  its  interpretatron  than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
.  In  coDsidting  die  cognate  languages,  however,  much  care  vA  ^* 
tention  are  requbite,  lest  we  should  be  led  away  by  OMf  verbal  or 
literal  resemblance  that  may  strike  the  mind,  and  above  aU  by  »^ 
etymologies,  wliich,  though  in  some  instances  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously referred  to,  are  often  uncertain  guides.     The  resemWawe 
or  analogy  must  be  a  reed  one.     We  must  there  compare  not  onl)* 
similar  words  and  phrases^  but  also  similar  modes  of  qfesAj  vrhicfai 
though  perlKtps  differing  as  to  the  etjTnology  of  the  mrisj  arc  yei 
evidently  spoken  of  a  similar  tiling.     The  loBowing  examples  wl 
illustrate  this  remark : 


1  Bee  a  notice  of  the  cogiMte  languft^res  in  pp.  31,  ?2.  of  the  ^ 

S  On  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  mn  and  applicatioa  «r  aatiiMt'Vna^i 
■ee  pp.  212—215.  of  thw  Tolume. 

3  Aibertt  SchuUens  Origines  Hebnme,  wve  Hebrse  laognm  iiitiqiiWnM  "*** 
r»  et  Indoles^  ex  Arabias  penetralibus  rerocata.  Li:^iuu  BaUftmm,  l*'^' j^ 
In  two  parts  or  volumes.  The  first  edition  waa  priatad  it  Fcmnefctfi  ID  17SM— 1^' 
,  ^  Bauer'a  Hermenetitica.Saoiia,  pp.  90—144. 

^  Oerard'a  Institiitaa  of  BiUieal  CriUeinB,  pp.  ^&««76. 


HL  9eei.  I.}         (H  Ae  Cognate  Lat^gw^es.  51  p 

1.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  St.  Paul,  speakiiig  of  certain  Christian  teach- 
er* at  Corinth,  obBerves,  that,  "  if  any  man's  work  shall  be  burnt,  he 
skaU  mfpr  loss,  but  he  himself  shall  be  saoed;  yet  so  as  by  fire:'    On 
this  pasaage,  by  a  forced  and  erroneous  construction,  has  theiJiurch 
oC  Rome  erected  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  a  place  in  which  she 
pretends  that  the  just,  who  depart  out  of  this  hfe,  expiate  ecrtain  of- 
fences that  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation.    Let  us,  however,  con- 
sider the  sul^ect  matter  of  the  apostle's  discourse  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.    Reflecting  on  the  divisions  which  were  among 
them,  and  on  that  diversity  of  teachers  who  formed  them  into'difie- 
rent  parties,  he  compares  these  to  various  builders  ;^  some  of  w)k>iii 
raised  an  edifice  upon  the  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  ^oknpose^ 
^fffoldf  silver,  and  precious  stones;  in  other  words,  who  preached  the 
pure,  vital,  and  uncorrupted  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  wliile  others, 
apon  the  same  foundation,  built  wood,  hay,  stubble,  that  is,  dissemi-  . 
nated  false,  vain,  and  corrupt  doctrines  ;  of  both  these  structures, 
he  says,  {»•  13.)  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest;  for  the 
day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shaU  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire 
%kaU  try  (rather  prove)  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.     Either 
the  day  of  the  heavy  trial  of  persecution,  or  rather  the  final  judg-  , 
ment  of  God,  shall  try  every  man's  work,  search  it  as  thoroughly  as' 
fire  does  things  that  are  put  into  it.    Then,  adds  the  apostle,  if  any 
toon's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  if  the  doctrines  he  hath 
taught  bear  the  test,  as  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  abide  in  the 
fire,  he  shall  receive  a  reward*    But  if  any  man's  work  shall  be  burnt, 
is,  on  that  trial,  it  be  found  that  he  has  introduced  false  or  unsound 
d€ictnoes,  he  shall  be  like  a  man,  whose  building  being  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,  is  consumed  by  the  fire  ;  all  his  pains  in  building  are 
lost,  and  his  works  destroyed  and  gone.    But  (rather  yet)  if  he  be 
upon  the  whole  a  good  man  who  hath  built  upon  Christ  as  the  foun-^ 
dation,  and  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel  committed  himself  to  him,  hs 
Jkimself  shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as  by  fire,  us  Sm  vu^o^,  that  is,  not  with- 
out extreme  hazard  and  difficulty,  as  a  man  is  preserved  from  the 
flames  of  his  house  when  he  escapes  naked  through  them^  end  thus 
narrowly  saves  his  hfe  though  with  the  loss  of  all  \ns  property.  .  This 
expression  is  proverbial  concerning  persons  who  escape  with  great 
hazard  out  of  imminent  danger ;  and  similar  expressions  are  to  he 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Amos  iv.  11.^  and  Zech.  iii.  2.  and 
also  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  v.  23.    Now,  let  this  phrase  be  compared 

1  SoBis  writers  have  imagined  that  the  apostle  ie  speaking  of  the  materialSj  that 
is,  the  persons,  of  which  the  church  of  God  is  composed,  rather  than  of  the  mim»' 
Urt  of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  represents  as  architects  in  the  heavenly  boilding.  On 
«.  repeated  consideration  of  the  verses  in  question,  the  author  is  satisfied  that  the 
immr  are  intended  :  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject  he  is  snpported  by  Mr.  Locke, 
JJh.  i>oddridgo,  and  other  eminent  critics. 

s  Gretius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  remarked  that  a  aUnilar  mode  of 

-^Haeakhag  obtained  among  the  Greeks,  s^tv^M  u  mftg,  or  m  fJuxysd  but  he  has  not 

c^^ied  ai^  e^amnltts.    jP^airet  cites  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  orations 

o%C  Aristides;  wno,  speaking  of  Apelles,  says  that  the  gods  saved  him  out  of  tlw 

BBidst  of  the  &t^,  nc  MESOT  UTFOZ  rw  av^  SfiZflN.    Observationes  Phik>logico- 

Oritie0  ip  Kov.  Test  p.  386.    SomradditiDnal  instances  are  fl;i^  in  £]ner% 

Obssrvationes  Sacns  in  Novi  Fssderis  Libros,  vol.  iL  p.  78.    See  Bishop  Portens** 

0risf  Confiitatioa  of  the  Eriors  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  pp.  4d»  49. 18mo.  London, 

199i;  end  the  Bishop  of  Liacohi*s  ElemenU  of  Christian  Theology,  voLii.  pp.347 
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vith  tKe  LAtin  wor^  ambusius  and  semiuiims.  LiTy,  speakin^of  I» 
^iiis  fmiMiu  Panhit,  says,  that  he  had  rtrj  narrowly  ete^  haa^ 
senteiMed  to  pmiishiiient,  prepe  omhMsius  evaserai^  (tib.  xm  c.  35.;; 
and  again  (c.  M.)  the  consol  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  had,  in 
his  former  consolate,  escaped  the  flamea  of  the  popular  rage  sot 
without  being  scorched,  se  pcpulare  vuauUwm  semiustm  ewwW 
Here,  riso,  though  there  is  no  veH^d  resemblance  between  die  ei-> 
pression  of  Saint  Paul  and  those  of  the  Roman  historian,  yet  the 
f^a/ analogy  is  very  striking,  and  shows  that  the  apostle  empiojed  i 
well  known  prorerbial  expression,  referring  solely  to  a  narrow  escape 
from  difficulty,  and  not,  as  the  Romanists  erroneondy  assert,  to  the 
fire  of  purgatory,  a  doctrine  which  is  justly  characterised  as  "a  faid 
thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scriptore, 
but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God."* 

2.  The  sentence  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  nor  a  Uuogiver  firm  hetma  to 
feet,  has  greatFy  exercised  the  ingenitity  of  commentators  It  is  it 
present  considered  as  equiTaleivt  to  a  teaekerfr(m  Ms  offspring*  B«t, 
without  altogether  rejecting  this  interpretation,  we  aiay  deri«  k«m 
light  on  the  venerable  patriarch's  meaning  from  tiie  Gredi  vnten, 

^  among  whom  the  expression  of  Moses  occurs  in  the  very  smeians. 

*Thus,  in  the  Theage  of  Plato,  we  have  ex  vw»  «'o5«w  offvyuipfiti^.  In 
other  writers  the  expression  is  ex  •'o^wv,  or  ex  •'•Jwir  ynrsfl^,  wliicb  is 
equivalent  to  e  medio  discedere,  t  medio  evaderey  e  eonspeciu  o^'re,  that  isi 
to  disappear.'  The  general  meaning  of  Moses,  therefore,  may  be,  tbit 
A  native  lawgiver^  or  expounder  of  the  law,  tesusher,  or  scnbe,  (inti- 
mating  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews)  should  not  be  wantinf  te 
tfiat  people,  until  Shiloky  or  the  8mt  {ike  Apostle^  as  Saint  Mtems 
Jesus  Christ,  Heb.  iii.  1.)  C4me.  How  accurately  this  prediclionlMtt 
been  accomplished  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  in  this  place. 

3.  In  Mett.  viii.  20.  we  read  that  Christ  had  mi  where  U  hj  hi^ 
head :  which  expression  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  lie lud 
literally  no>  home  of  his  own.  But  considerable  light  is  tfarovs  upon 
it  by  two  passaj^es  from  the  Arabic  History  of  AbuTpharagins;  A"^ 
first  of  tfhicbi  having  stated  that  Saladin  had  animated  his  fioidien 
to  the  storming  of  Tyre,  he  says,  that  no  place  nam  remaimi  to  w 
Franks^  whbrb  thet  could  lay  their  head,  except  Tyrt;vA 
again,  after  relating  that  the  Arabs  had  stormed  Acca,  or  Ptoleroatft 
he  says  that  no  place  was  left  to  the  pranka,  on  the  coast  ef  w| 
(the  Mediterranean)  SeOy  where  thev  cottld  lav  thmr  hbao- 

1  Cieero,  (Ont.  pto  Milo&e,  e.  5.)  has  the  ibUowing  putsige :  —  «  DwbnntHB- 
jus  amhusti  tribnai  plebis  ille  mtermortua  oonciones,  qnibuB  qootidie  ^'^*^J^ 
tentiam  invidiose  criminalMttur'*  (torn.  vi.  p.  91.  edit.  Bipont.)  ;  and  in  bM  bmoh 
pleading  a^ainft  Vertes,  the  following  sentence,  which  is  still  more  fiiHy  in  p»^ 
«*  Sic  iste  (Verree)  multo  eceleratior  et  neqaior,  quam  iOe  Hadriaav,  tBqm^ 
eiiam  felicior  fuit.  Ille  qa6d  ejus  aTaritiam  cires  Remani  ferre  non  potuersiKi 
Utiov  domi  sns  vivos  ezustas  est ;  idque  ita  illi  mertto  aeeidisse  eadstiinttum  «fc 
ut  Istaruntnr  omnes  neque  tilla  aniraadversio  eonstitneretur :  hie  jodsnm  ^'^ 
trts  ineendio,  tamen  ex  ilia  JUmma  pericideque  eveUvit,*'  Ae.  (Goat  Veir.  Ac&oo 
ii.  lib.  1.  e.  27.  torn.  iii.  p.  2&.) 

8  Article  xzH.  of  the  Ai^lican  Church.  The  aottscnptiural  daotriofl  ef  p^|*^ 
tr  is  copiously  and  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  ^'  Leetms  on  the  nifio- 
ples  and  Institutioaa  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  ReHgicm."  pp.  99&-^^K0. 

3  Mori  Acroasee  in  Bmesti  Instlt.  Intern.  Nov.  Test  vol.  L  p.  181.  . 

*  Abulpharajni  Histeria,  pp.  406.  691.  cited  by  Ammoa,  in  his  notes  ea  Brt^« 
i9fiUi-  lateip.  jRov.  Test  pp.  07,69.  The  aii^set  of  tbs  pwcsdhy  Mete  it^/ 
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From  these  two  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelist's  meaniw 
lii  that  Jesus  Christ  had  no  secure  and  £xed  place  of  residence. 


SECTION  II. 

OK  THE  ANALOGY  OT  SCUPTURE,  OB  PABALLEL  PASSAGES. 

t  Nature  of  ParttM  PasBoges.^U.  Verikd  Parallelism.  — IIL 
Real  Parattelism$.  —  IV.  PardUdiamt  of  members^  or  poeticd 

SraUelisms. — V.   Rtdts  for  investigating  parcdlel  passages.-^ 
dps  for  the  investigation  of  parallel  passages. 

The  importance  of  parallelisms  or  parallel  passages  to  the  ahici- 
dati(Hi  of  the  Scriptures  having  already  been  frequently  adverted  to, 
k  now  becomes  necessary  to  insdtute  a  particular  inquiry  into  tlte^ 
nature,  and  to  offer  some  general  hints  for  beneficially  constdting  this 
very  important  subsidiary  mean  in  the  study  of  the  jsible.  *^  When^ 
in  any  ordinary  composition,  a  passage  occurs  of  doubtful  meaning 
with  respect  to  the  sentiment  or  doctrine  it  conveys,  the  obvious 
course  of  proceeding  is,  to  examine  what  the  author  himself  has  in 
other  parts  of  his  work  delivered  upon  the  same  subject  5  to  weigh 
wen  the  force  of  any  particular  expresaons  he  is  accustomed  to  use  ; 
and  to  inijuire  what  there  might  be  m  the  occasion  or  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote,  tending  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  imme* 
diattt  object  he  had  in  view.  This  is  only  to  render  common  justice 
to  the  writer ;  it  is  necessary  both  for  the  discovery  of  his  real  mean- 
ing, and  to  secure  him  against  anv  wanton  charge  of  error  or  inooi>« 
astency.  Now,  if  this  may  justly  be  required  in  any  ordinary  work 
of  uninspired  compositkm,  bow  much  more  indispensable  must  it  be 
when  we  rat  in  judgment  upon  the  sacred  volume ;  in  which  (if  we 
acknowledge  its  divine  original)  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine  a 
fisdlure  either  in  judgment  or  in  mtegrity.^ 

"God  has  been  pleased,  in  sundry  portions  and  in  divers  manners, 
to  speak  unto  us  in  bis  word  ;  but  in  all  die  books  of  Scripture  we 
may  trace  an  admirable  unity  of  design,  an  intimate  connection  of 
parts,  and  a  complete  harmony  of  doctrines.  In  some  instances  the 
same  truths  are  conveyed  nearly  in  the  same  modes  of  esqpression : 
in  other  instances  the  same  sentiments  are  cbthed  with  beautiful 
varieties  of  language.  While  we  are  interested  in  discovering  some 
of  the  indications  of  mental  diversity  among  the  sacred  writers,  we 
clearly  perceive  that  the  whole  volume  of  revehUfm  is  distinguished 
ty  a  certain  characteristic  style  and  phraseology  altc^ether  its  own, 
and  w^hich  for  simplicity,  digni^,  energy,  and  fulness,  must  be  aUowed 
h  have  no  parallel.  Now,  if  there  be  in  the  various  parts  of  Scrip* 
ttire  such  important  coincidences  of  sentiment,  of  language^,  and  of 

<^i8cw»ed  by  Ernegti,  pp.  65—70.  and  more  at  length  in  his  Opera  PhiloWiea,  pp. 

^73.  el  MO.  and  ^77.,  as  well  as  bj  Moras,  in  his  Aoroases,  vol.  i.  pp.  168—184.  and 
J^artienlariy  by  O.  O.  Zemiscb,  m  Ms  Disputatio  Philoloffica  De  Analona  Lingoa- 
J^waXt  Interpretationis  subeidio,  (Lipsias,  1/580  reprinted  in  Pott's  aaa  Rupttfti's 
*^yBoff«  Commentationem  Theoloinearam,  vot  Vzi.  pp.  185—^. 
1  JMiop  Vmmldert's  Leetarop,  p.  190. 
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i£oRi,  it  is  evident  tkat  vre  {HDeeedloD  just  and  n&xai  princmla,  k 
comparing  together  passages  that  have  some  degree  of  reseinblaiKe, 
and  in  applying  those,  the  meaning  of  which  is  clear,  to  the  iliustn- 
tion  of  such  as  are  mvoh^  in  some  degree  of  obscurity.'*^ 

The  passages  which  thus  have  scxne  degree  of  resembboee  ve 
termed  Partuld  Passages;  and  the  c(»nparison  of  tbem  is  a  most 
impoftant  help  for  interj^reting  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  may  mesr 
to  us  otecure  or  uncertain :  for,  on  almost  eveiy  subject,  there  w  be 
found  a  multitude  of  phrases,  that,  when  diHgentfy  collated,  ^  liitd 
mutual  illustration  and  support  to  each  other }  the  truth  wUch  is  more 
obscurely  intimated  in  one  place  being  expressed  with  greater  p^ 
eisioa  in  others.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  atuibutes  or  circunulaiice^ 
relating  to  botli  persons  and  ^ings,  is  stated  in  one  text  or  {Nissagei 
iftodpart  in  another ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  searching  out  several  ptan^ 
and  connecting  them  together,  that  we  can  obtain  a  just  aj^rdneosioD 
of  tlienit  More  particularly,  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  nmst  be 
compared  with  tiieir  antitypes  in  the  New  (as  Numb.  xxi.  9.  vith 
John  iii.  14.) ;  predictions  must  be  compared  with  the  bistoivof  tbeir 
accomplishment  (as  Isa.  liii.  the  latter  part  of  v.  12,  with  Mail  rr. 
27,  28.  and  Luke  xxii.  37.  and  the  former  part  of  Isa.  Iiii.  12.  vkh 
Matt,  xxvii.  57.  Mark  xv.  43.  Luke  xxiii.  50.)  ;  and  die  portioiiof 
Scripture,  in  which  any  point  is  specifically  treated,  ought  to  be  chieBf 
attended  to  in  the  comparison,  as  Genesis,  ch.  i.  on  the  creation,  Bo* 
mans,  cb.  iii. — v.  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  &c.  &c.' 

1  Rev.  U.  F.  Burder*8  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Means  of  sflceTtainiDg  the  Sense 
flf  Scripture ,  pp.  1 7, 1 8. 

3  On  the  importance  and  benefit  of  conaolting  parallel  paaSaees,  Bishop  Hot^f 
tias  several  fine  obaervations  in  his  comment  on  rsal.  zcvii.  The  wbole  px^ 
is  too  long  to  extract,  but  the  foUowing  sentencea  are  ao  appropriate  to^flkj^ 
«f  this  Mction,  that  tbe  author  deems  any  apolocr  fiir  their  ineertion  mMCOvr 
**  It  skou/dj'"  aaya  hia  Lordship,  ^  be  a  mJe  uUh  every  erne,  wh»  wmU  mi  w 
llolif  Hcripturts  vUh  advantage  and  imj^ovement,  to  compare  every  taty  vU» 
matf  geem  either  imjforUiTit  for  tke  doctruu  it  may  contain,  or  remarlaiU  fft  "• 
turn  of  the  erfresoion,  vitn  the  varmllel  paosages  in  other  parts  9f  Btii  ^^ ' 
(hat  is,  with  the  passaffes  in  whicli  the  subiect-matter  is  the  same,  the  senie  e^^ 
knt,  or  the  turn  of  tlic  expression  similar.    These  paraSel  passages  sre  e»^ 

found  by  the  marginal  references  in  Bibles  of  the  larger  form.*' *'Ii  ii  i^^ 

dible  to  any  one,  wlio  has  not  in  some  degree  made  the  ez|>eriment,  wbat  t  pr<^* 
cienc^  ma v  be  made  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  sahntioD,  bjf 
atudymg  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without  any  other  commentvy  or  ezpoa* 
lion  than  what  tbe  diflSsrent  parts  of  the  aacred  yolome  mutvally  fanuBh  ht  9tt» 
other,  i  will  not  scruple  to  assert  that  the  most  ilutxratb  Cioustus,  ^ik<  ras 
but  read  his  jLoigUsh  Bible,  and  tcill  take  the  pains  to  read  it  tn  this  matnerfKhi 
not  only  attain  all  that  vractical  knowledge  tthich  is  necessary  to  his  saltstiot; 
hutf  by  God's  blessingy  he  wOl  become  learned  in  every  thng  rBlaiiag  ts  Us  r(^<' 
gum  t  A  sush  degree,  that  he  toiU  not  be  liable  to  be  miked  either  by  3u  rrfaud  «f' 
guments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  <*■ 
opinions  vpon  the  Oracles  of  God.  JFle  may  aafely  be  ignorant  of  aU  pbikeopoj. 
except  what  ia  to  be  learned  from  the  aacied  bo(As ;  which  indeed  «enjtois  tb« 
highest  philosophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehenaipna.  He  may  saftlv  reBi>)> 
ignorant  of  all  liistory,  except  so  much  of  the  history  of  thelirat  s^esoftheJeviw 
arid  of  the  Christian  church,  aa  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  caaontcal  books  of  ^ 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Let  him  study  these  in  the  manner  I  recommend,^ 
let  him  ntver  cease,  to  pray  for  the  iixukifatiok  of  that  Sfuut  ky  vMsh  wf« 
hooks  were  dictated  ;  and  the  whole  comj^ass  of  abstruse  pkUosopku,  and  reconf*^' 
history,  shall  furnish  no  argument  wUh  which  the  perverse  wiu  oj  man  shsU  ** 
nbU  to  shahe  this  uAnifSD  CRusTUft^s/o^.  TM  BiUa,  iim  Andie^*  viJl  w^ 
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The  fiundaHoti  6f  di6  piurtdloliitiis  occurring  in  the  sacred  vmdiigs 
is  the  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  itself;  which,  though  composed 
by  vanous  iimters,  yet  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  infalliUo 
soureOi  cannot  but  agree  in  words  as  well  a«  in  things*  ParaUelisms 
are  either  near  or  remote :  in  the  former  case  the  parallel  passages 
are  sought  from  the  same  writer ;  in  the  latter  from  different  writers. 
They  are  Anther  termed  adequate^  when  they  affedt  the  wi)ole  sub- 
ject proposed  in  the  text ;  and  inadequate j  when  they  affect  it  only 
in  part :  but  the  most  usual  dirision  of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or 
paraOelismSy  is  into  verbal^  or  parallelisms  of  words,  and  reci^  or  pa- 
rallelisms of  things. 

n.  A  Verbal  ParaUdism  or  Analogy  is  that  in  wliich,  on  com- 
paring two  or  more  places  together,  the  same  words  and  idirases,  the 
same  mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  of  construction,  and  the 
same  rhetorical  figures,  are  respectively  to  be  found.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  die  folloxving  instances. 

1.  Parallel  words  and  phrases.  — Thus,  when  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, speaking  of  the  human  heart,  says,  that  it  is  "  deceitful  above 
ail  things,  and  desperately  wicked  f  Jer.  xvii.  9.),  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  the  original  word  there  rendered  desperately^ 
we  must  compare  Jer.  xv.  18.  and  Micali  i.  9.  where  the  same  word 
CK^urs,  and  is  rendered  desperate  or  incuralle.  From  which  two 
passages  it  is  obvious  that  the  prophet's  meaning  was,  that  the  deceit- 
xuhiess  and  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man  are  so  gi'eat,  that  tl)ey 
cannot  be  healed  or  removed  by  any  human  art.  Compare  also  Isa. 
xl.  11.  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  with  John  x.  11. 14, 15.  Heb.  xiii.  20.. 
and  1  Pet.  ii*  25*  and  v.  4. 

2.  Parallel  modes  of  arguing.  —  Thus  the  apostles,  Paul,  James^ 
and  Peter,  respectively  support  their  exhortations  to  patience  by  the 
example  ofJesuB  Christ.  Compare  Heb.  xii.  2,  3.  James  v.  10,  11. 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  On  the  contrary,  dissuasives  from  sin  are  more 
strongly  set  fortli  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  urging  that 
^aftil  courses  were  the  way  q^the  heathen  nations.  Compare  Levity 
xriii.  24.  Jer.  x.  2.  and  Matt.  vi.  32. 

3.  Of  Parallel  constructions  and  figures  we  have  examples  in 

Rom.  vm.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  Heb.  x.  G.  in  which  passages  respec- 

^Tely,  the  Greek  word  ofia^ia,  tliere  translated  sin,  means  sacrifices 

f^  qgermgs  for  nn^  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language, 

''^  ii^ch  the  same  word  elliptically  signifies  both  sin  and  sin-offering, 

'•iiich  the  Septuagint  version  invariably  renders  by  ofi^o^ia  in  upwaids 

^^one  hundred  places.    Dr.  Wliitby,  on  2  Cor.  v.  21.,  has  pointed 

^^it  a  few  instances ;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (on  the  same  text)  has  enu- 

•^^lerated  aU  the  passages,  which  are  in  fact  so  many  additional  ex- 

^^teples  of  verbal  parallelisms.    To  this  class  some  bibucal  critics  refer 

f^'^ose  passages  in  which  the  same  sentence  is  expressed  not  precisely 

*^  the  same  words,  but  in  similar  words,  more  full  as  well  as  more 

P^'OTe  to  ba  what  we  ProtestuiUi  esteem  it  —  a  certain  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
*^^  prmctice,  a  helmet  of  salvation,  which  alone  may  nuench  the  fiery  daiit  9f  the 
^'^^  idtod."  ^-Semoiui  oa  the  Reiurroction,  6m.  pp.  &I^-829. 
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pewpiciKHis,  md  cmeeniog  die  fivee  amd  vuBtaat%  d  wtiAim 
can  be  no  dodbt.  Such  are  the  parallelisms  of  the  sacred  poets; 
which,  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tureS)  demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

Verbal  paralleKsms  are  of  great  importance  for  ascertaimog  ilie 
meaning  ol  words  that  rarely  occur  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  (^  thos 
which  express  peculiar  doctrines  or  terms  of  reli^oQ,  as/d(i,  repent- 
Oftce,  n$w  creatwrcj  &c.,  likewise  m  explainii^  doubtfiil  passages,  d 
also  the  Hebrabms  appearing  in  the  New  Testament 

IIL  A  Real  Parmditm  or  Analogy  is^  where  the  same  thing  or 
;subject  is  treated  of,  either  destgnecQy  or  incidentally,  in  the  ssdk 
.  words,  or  m  others  which  are  more  clear,  copious,  and  M,  and  ceo- 
coming  whose  fierce  and  meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  cooh 
paring  two  passages,  however,  we  must  ascertain  whether  the  same 
thing  tf  really  expressed  more  fully  as  well  as  more  cleariyr  ^^  ^ 
without  any  ambiguity  whatever,  otherwise  little  or  no  assistance  cao 
be  obtained  for  2lustrating  obscure  places.  Real  parallelisms  tn 
twofold  —historical,  and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 

1.  ilit  Historical  ParaMism  of  things  is,  where  the  same  tlnnf  or 
event  is  related  :  it  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  order  to  under- 
stand aright  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  the  same  things  are  for  the 
most  part  related  more  fully  by  one  Evangelist  than  by  the  others, 
according  to  the  design  with  which  the  Gospels  were  respectifelj 
written. 

Tims  the  acconnt  of  our  Sarioar's  stilling  the  tempest  in  the  sea  oT  QeuKa* 
reth  18  moro  copiously  related  by  Saint  Mark  (iv.  36—41.)  and  Saial  Lab  (riu- 
23— !35.)  than  it  is  by  Saint  Matthew,  (viii.  24—36.)  By  cottpariitf  tbts^n^ 
narratives  of  the  Evanffelists  together,  harmonies  are  constroctedfroatwr*- 
parate  histories.  In  like  manner,  the  historical  bodes  of  the  Old  TesiaDt^  ^ 
jnotually  i&nctrsted  by  comparing  together  the  books  of  Samael,  1^  ^ 
Chronicles.  For  instance^  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis  arejgtwj»^ ' 
Chron.  i. — ix. ;  many  parts  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  LeTiticus,  and  Nvsiaii^ 
parallol  to  the  book  oi  Deuteronomy ;  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  totktfo 
books  of  Chronicles ;  and  lastly,  3  Kings  zyiii.  13—37.  and  3  Chron.  0^  ^ 
parallel  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Townsend  haTc  c^w^P^^^Jj^J 
valuable  harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  historical  and  pitopBetiw 
passages  are  interwoven  in  the  order  of  time,  of  which  an  aiOCoantaasbMD  it- 
ready  given.^ 

2.  A  Didactic  or  Doctrinal  Parallelism  of  things  is,  where  the  sane 
thing  is  taught ;  this  species  of  parallel  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  which  ve 
Should  otherwise  be  liable  to  mistake  or  grossly  pervert. 

We  have  examples  of  it  in  all  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice  m  thi  Booifj 
Psalms,  as  in  Psal.  xiv.  compared  with  liii. ;  xl.  13 — 17.  with  ha.  j  Wi  7--!»^ 
with  cviiL  1—5. ;  Ix.  6—12.  with  cviii.  6—13. ;  and  cxv.  4— «.  with  ««*r  *v" 
18.  Sometimes  also  a  hymn  of  David*s  which  occurs  in  the  Book  <^  \^^t? 
to  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  historical  books,  as  Psalm  xcvi.  compaiea  wrtfi^ 
Chron.  xvi.  S3— 33. ;  Psalm  cv.  1-^16.  with  1  Chron,  xvl.  8-22. and PialcTi <• 
48.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  35,  36.  .  . 

In  like  manner,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  thinff  is  taught  "•J'v  *^ 
same  words,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  compared  with  2  Pet.  ch.  ii.  ^'^^I^^ 
also  the  same  doctrine  is  ^tpUtofyd  more  fully  in  one  place,  which  had  ^jj.^ 
concisely  stated  in  another :  Stteh.  ft»  instance,  are  the  superseding o^******?^ 
dispensation  by  that  of  the  Ootfp^  And  aU  thoee  passages  which  are  P*'*''^^ 
the  thing  or  subject  discussed  thottgh  differing  in  words ;  so  that,  by  comptf'^ 

>  8oa  pp.  476,  477.  ntpfw,  of  the  prennt  vduflie. 
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th«iii,  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  inculcated  will  readily  be  eoUeeted.  On  the  ethei; 
hand,  where  the  same  suhject  or  doctrine  is  delivered  with  more  brevity,  oil  th^ 
various  passages  must  be  diligently  collated,  and  the  doctrine  elicited  from  them. 
Of  this  description  are  the  numerous  predictions,  dbc.  relative  to  the  future  hap- 
piaeflB  of  mankind,  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  use  of  this  parallelism  will  more  fully  appear  ftom  one  or  two  instances. 
Let  us  then  compare  Gal.  vi.  15.  with  Gal.  v.  6.  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  and 
Kom.  H.  28,  29.  In  the  former  passage  we  read,  In  Christ  Jams  neither  cirewn- 
eisien  availetk  awf  thing,  nor  unciTevmcision,  hut  a  new  ereaturef  or  rather  [there 
is]  a  new  creation.  In  Gal.  v.  6.  the  apostle  had  briefly  delivered  the  same  doe- 
tnne  in  the  following  terms :  /n  Christ  Jesus  neither  dreumdsien  avoUeth  any 
ikimg,  nor  uneireumcisiony  but  faith  that  worketh  by  love. —  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  CiP- 
tumeision  is  nothing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  the  keeping  of  the  eommandmentM 
qf  God.  —  2  Cop.  v.  17.  Therefore  \f  any  man  be  in  Chnst,  he  is  a  new  creaturSf 
or,  more  correctly,  [there  is]  a  new  creation:  old  things  are  passed  away ;  bo" 
hold  !  all  things  are  become  new.  —  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  He  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  ona 
outtoardlyy  t.  e.  he  is  not  a  genuine  member  of  the  church  of  God  who  has  only 
an  outward  profession :  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  m  thefiest. 
But  he  is  a  Jew,  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  God,  which  is  one  inwardly,  and 
circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  Utter  ;  whose  praisa 
iinot  qf  men,  but  of  God.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  what  Saint 
Paul  in  Gal.  vi.  15.  terms  a  tuw  creature,  or  cr cation j  he  in  Gal.  T.  6.  denominaten 
faith  that  worketh  by  love ;  and  in  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  keeping  the  commandments  ef 
God.  Tttm  this  collation  of  passages,  then,  we  perceive,  that  what  the  aposUe  in- 
tends by  a  new  creature  or  new  creation,  is  the  entire  conversion  of  the  heart  from 
sin  to  God :  and  as  creation  is  the  proper  work  of  an  All-wise  and  Almighty  Being, 
80  tbds  total  change  of  heart,  soul,  abd  lifo,  which  takes  place  under  the  ministrsr 
tioB  of  the  Gospel,  is  effected  by  the  pnower  and  srace  of  God,  and  is  evidenced 
by  that  &2th,  and  obedience  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  all  Christians  ill 
order  to  salvation.^ 

Again :  in  2  Cor.  i.  21.  God  is  said  to  have  anointed  us :  the  parallel  passage, 
where  this  expression  is  so  explained  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tning  intended,  i$ 
1  John  ii.  20.  where  true  Christians  are  said  to  have  an  unction  from  the  HoUl 
One,  and  to  know  aU  things  ;  and  in  v.  27.  the  same  anointing  is  said  to  teach  oB 
things.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  this  miction  be  that  we  should  know  all  things,  th4 
^Minting  will  be  whatever  brings  knowledge  to  us,  and  therefore  teaching^,  Froni 
this  comparison  of  passo^^,  therefore,  we  learn  that  by  unction  and  anointing  it 
intended  the  Holy  Spint,  whose  office  is  to  teach  aJl  things,  and  to  guide  UM 
tbto  all  truth  (John  xiv.  26.  and  xvi.  13.)  ;  and  whoso  gifts  and  graces  are  diffused 
throu|[^oot  the  church  of  Christ,  and  imparted  to  overy  living  member  of  it.  Foi 
his  aaaistances  are  eaually  necessary  to  all,  to  the  learned  as  well  as  the  nnleam* 
ed,  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  hearers :  ho  it  is  that  enlightens  our  minds,  purifiey 
our  hearts,  and  inclines  our  wills,  not  only  beginning  but  carrying  on  and  per* 
i«€ting  a  new  and  spiritual  life  in  our  souls.  The  expression  in  v.  20.  ana  ya 
&1IMI7  all  things,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  hurgest  sense,  but  must  be  limited 
to  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  salvatioa.  .These  every  true  Christian  noi 
ODly  knows  speculatively — that  is,  he  not  only  has  a  notion  of  them  in  his  mind 
—bat  he  has  also  a  practical  and  experimental  knowled|^  and  tastia  of  them^ 
which  is  productive  of  holy  obedience.  This  inestimable  jnft  was  purchased  by 
the  sofibrings  and  death  of  Christ,  who  is  here  styled  the  Holy  One.  The  wonfr 
ia  V.  27.  aji3  ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  cannot  be  intended  to  set 
aside  all  outward  teaching ;  but  their  meaning  is,  either  tha^  ve  need  not  thtf* 
teaching  of  any  of  those  antichrists  and  false  teachers  mentioned  in  various  parts 
J|f  this  epistle,  or  that  ye  need  not  tha^t  any  one  should  teach  yon  how  to  jndge  of 
QuMe  deceivers  and  their  doctrines. 

IV •  Besides  verbal  and  real  parallelisois,  there  is  a  third  species 

partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which  is  of  equal  hnportance 

jor  understanding  the  Scriptures :  This  has  been  termed  a  parol* 

^tf»i  of  members :  it  consists  chiefljr  m  a  certain  equality,  resem^ 

^lance,  or  parallelism,  between  the  members  of  eax^  period ;  so  that 

^^_  1  Mori  Aeraases  Hermeneoties,  torn.  i.  p.  95.    8m  idw  tfatfaught  ^nd  8«CI 
^^  Uie  texts  abore  eitid. 
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to  two  Kncs,  or  membera  of  die  same  period,  things  Ad  as^mrit 
things,  and  wcords  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by'akind  rfide 
ormeasure.  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallrfsm,  which  is  the  grand  dan^ 

teristic  of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  has  been  already  cqb- 

sidered;  and  its  critical  uses  have  been  illustrated.^  _,    ^ 

It  now  remams  that  we  show  its  application  to  die  interpretaanrf 

die  sacred  volume,  in  which  it  will  be  fiiund  a  v&j  impartaot  he^ 

b  die  poetical  parts  of  die  Old  Testamoit,  it  sometimes  baifco 
that,  in  the  ahemate  quatrain,  the  diird  line  fbrnis  a  comiDiiooi  seme 
with  die  first,  and  the  fourdi  widi  the  second.  Bishop  I^?*'^^ 
given  a  striking  esample  of  diis  variety  d*  parallelism  in  his  aiseleeodi 
pnslection,  firooi  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  But  as  its  disdnguishing  fettmc  b 
not  ^ere  sufficiently  noted,  Bishop  Jebb  adopu  die  Mowing  trtostir 
licMi  of  Mr.  Pai^urst : 

I  win  make  mine  airowi  dnmk  with  blood ; 

And  mj  sword  shall  deyow  flesh  : 
With  the  blood  of  the  Aain  and  the  captive ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

That  is,  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain : 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood : 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive : 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 


Agw% 


Frsm  without  the  sweid  shall  destroy  ; 

And  in  the  inmost  apartmenU  terrcur  i 
Both  the  youn^  msn  and  the  viivin , 

The  suckling,  with  the  man  ofgre^  hairs. 

Dentxndi.i^- 


"  The  youths  and  virgins,"  says  Bishop  Jebb,  "  led  out  of  A»» 
^y  the  vigour  and  buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life,  ftSLnetaa 
to  the  sword  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  while  infancy  and  oU  *^ 
eenftned  by  helplessness  and  decrepitude  to  the  inner  chankenjn 
the  bouse,  perish  there  by  fear,  before  the  sword  can  reach  **5* . 
Mr,  Green,  in  his  "  Poetical  parts  of  the  New  Tcatamcnti  cfr 
SMnrea  that  there  is  a  similar  hjrperbaton  in  Isa.  xxadv.  6.  ^^' 
Hales  reduces  to  a  similar  form  that  remarkable  propheey*  ves- 
Siix.  10. : 

"Hie  seeptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah ; 

Nor  a  scribe  of  his  ofispriag  ; 
Until  Shiloh  shall  come ; 
And  [until]  to  him  a  coogregalion  of  peoples. 

«« That  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  sceptre,  or  civil  govemmw^ 
ahall  not  depart,  till  the  coming  or  birth  of  Shiloh;  and  the  senM 
ar  expounder  of  the  law,  intimattnf  eceksiaitieal  regiaM&f  ahafl  v» 
depart,  or  cease,  until  there  shall  be  formed  a  eoagregatioa  of  p«^ 
plM,  a  church  of  Christian  worshippers  from  various  m*"^**  Vi* 
former  branch  of  this  pr<^hecy  waa  fiilfiiled,  when  ■^''in'*^"!*? 
his  enrolment  preparatory  to  the  census  throughout  ^^^^^^^^ 
lee ;  thereby  degrading  Judiea  to  a  Roman  province :  ths  P^ 

I  See  pp.  449—468.  Mpn^of  this  vdnna. 
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braaeh  was  fulfilled,  at  the  ^Ung  of  Jerusalem  bj  Titus ;  whea 
the  temple  was  d&^rojed^  and  the  Jewish  ritual  abolished.''^ 

Bj  the  awficadon  of  this  parallelism  of  members,  Bishop  Jebb  has 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  a  difficult  passage  m  the  ei^ty*fi)iirth 
psahn,  which  he  ccmsiders  as  an  introverted  paratteUtm*^ 

Blefeed  is  tho  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee : 
The  psssen^ers,  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways, 
In  the  Talloy  of  Baca  make  it  a  spring, 
The  rain  also  fiUeth  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength ; 
fie  diall  appear  hefbre  God  in  Zion. 

Psat.  Ixztir.  6—7. 
**  The  first  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once»  as  con- 
stmctiTely  parallel,  and  as  affording  a  cantimtouf  sense :  tiie  inter- 
mediate four  Knes  may  be  acconnted  parenthetical ;  the  second,  con* 
stroctively  parallel  with  the  filth;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth. 
The  first  line  seems  to  contain  the  character  of  a  confirmed  pro- 
ficient in  religion,  —  his  strength  is  in  CM ;  the  sixth  line,  to  describe 
his  final  bea^cation,-~AesAa27ap|pear  hefwe  God  in  Zunu  The 
intermediate  quatrain  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  inter- 
mediate coarse  pursued  by  those  who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy : 
they  are  passengers,  but  they  know  their  destination,  and  they  long 
for  it ;  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  (the  mystical  **  sapientum 
templa  serena,**)  they  are  anxious  to  arrive  there ;  the  very  faigh^ 
ways  to  Jerusalem  are  in  their  heart.  And  what  is  the  consequence  1 
Affection  smooths  all  difiiculties :  the  parched  and  sandy  desert  be* 
comes  a  rich  well-watered  valley ;  and  they  cheerfully  advance  from 
strength  to  strength ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to 
anot&r,*^ 

One  or  two  examples  mor^  will  show  the  mat  importance  of  sp- 
iffing the  poeticai  parallelism  to  the  study  ofthe  New  Testament 

aviXX#rp<«yi«voc  r^g  {ww  rov  Ocsv  : 
0MI  T^9  uyvotap  nrv  upaav  w  •vrocf* 

Being  darkened  in  the  understanding ; 

Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God : 
Throng  the  ignorance  wUeh  is  in  them ; 

Through  the  blindness  of  their  hearU. 

Ephas.  iv.  18. 

Thai  isy  adjusting  the  parallelism : 

■■  ■   '  ■■    '■■■  ■     I        ■  .- ■■  1^      Wll        ^    I       ■  ^  ^ 

i  lebh's  SeerMi  Literatnra,  pp.  39, 30. 

9  On  the  aatnre  of  this  partioabr  species  of  pan4UlisiM|  see  p.  456.  Mpnt»  of 
this  volume. 

s  Sacred  Litenitnre,  p.  5S.  In  p.  56.  Bishop  Jehb  has  given  a  PssMge  fiom  fiu* 
thynkw's  Conuneiitary  oa  Psa).  Ixxxiv.  7.  which  is  so  truy  beaaofiil,  Uitt  weeaa- 
Bst  help  imisfliug  IL    Is  fcesyiiMf  m fcM^Mr  i(  aynvr  tut  syiisw.  •!•»  u  iwiinffisw^y 


The  Mtliaist  oalk  vixtue  strength,  beeaase  it  makes  him  strong  who  attains  it."  ^ 
«  FoHMps,**  the  toamod  prolate  remazh%  ^  each  gtadotion  of  goodaom  msy  bo  ^l^ 

60tt■M^  aa  it  won, « ImiiM  o»«imv*MM  !9on  4i»  wsgr :  i^M^ 
pilfgiiWftorvirtM."  -"^         -*^  -^ 
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Being  darkened  ra  t]»  midentaiidiiw, 
Through  the  ifnonace  which  i»  in  uieni  ;- 
Being  alienatea  from  the  life  of  God, 


Agaia : 


Being  1 

Through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts. 

Ml  t^19V9  Wmv  Kp0n|Mt(' 

coi  tfo0ti^9a»  rvy  t^Xmr : 

■u  afcvrcf  otrroy,  «n|X3ov 

And  theY  sought  to  seise  him ; 

And  they  ^ured  the  people : 
For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  tks  parahk  ; 

And  having  left  him,  they  departed. 

^  Mark  »i.  12. 

TiM  is,  adjusting  the  parallelism,  and  giving  the  [)artic]e  moj  dw 
ihree  different  senses,  wfaich  Dr.  Henry  Owen  has  observed  that  it 
bears  in  tbb  passage  : 

And  they  eonght  to  seise  him ; 

For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  the  parable  ; 

But  they  feared  the  people  ; 

Therefore,  having  left  him,  they  depaxted^^ 

As  it  requires  particular  attention  and  much  practice  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  different  ^cies  of  parallelisms,  —  especiaOy  the  sen- 
tentious or  poetical  parallelism,  —  die  IbUowm^  hints  are  oflfered  to 
the  biblical  student,  m  the  hope  of  enabling  him  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  and  advantageously  to  s^ply  them  to  the  int^rfvetatioQ  at  the 
Scriptures. 

1.  Asceriain  the  primary  wuaning  of  the  passage  under  cemsUtraHsa. 
In  the  passage  from  St.  Lake  cited  in  pp.450, 451.,  the  nrimary  or  fimdianatBi 

meaning  was,  that  God  changes  the  conditiona  of  men.  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  «e  read, 
Judge  nothing  before  the  ttrnt^  until  tke  Lord  comty  who  both  will  bring  to  Ught 
tke  hidden  things  of  darknesSf  and  wUl  makt  mamfest  the  eotmnls  ofUm  kevU. 
Now  here  is  a  parallelism  of  members,  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is,  tbsl  God 
judges  ths  counsels  of  men;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  or  petsaB%  sad 
with  unerring  imparuality.  The  apostle's  design  was  to  show  thai  it  isisfsn- 
ble  for  men  to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another.  Thns,  9g^ 
words  are  also  construed  with  words,  and  things  with  things,  in  order  that  aaesn- 
meration  may  be  made  of  the  species,  kinds,  or  parts  of  the  whole  ;  as  in  tke  ^ 
▼ine  ode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  specific  daspbyi  of 
divine  power  are  enumerated.  God  haih  put  down  tke  proud,  but  oxaiutk  dum 
of  low  degree,  dtc.  The  diligent  reader  will  observe,  that  this  plaee  deseribss  thi 
power  of  God,  in  whose  han£  is  the  distribution  of  prosperity  and  adveivity ;  sai 
that  all  these  parts  or  species  are,  in  an  exposition,  to  be  joined  togother  wkb  ths 
proposition  exhibiting  the  genus  or  kind,  vix.  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  tkimmslilt  coming  from  God^  wt 
perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonise  throughout;  yet,  as  they  were 
smcoJTDjiRiLT  written  by  different  authors^  on  various  topics^  and  in  ^f* 
ferent  styles,  those  booJcs  are  in  the  first  instance  to  he  compared,  mfttdl 
ipere  composed  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  language,  and  on  ap^s^ 
lei  subfeet 

I  JeM»*sSaeredXiiUnture,p.l98.  This  elegast  eriitio  baa  thrown  aMirt  liflfct 
than  all  the  eonunentators  extant,  on  that  yery  obscure  pasnge,  Matt.  zv.  3-4Mf 
•zhibiting  it  in  the  form  of  an  introverted  parallelism  (see  pp.  244k  948.) ;  aad 
^^  on  that  very  difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament,— the  sour  of  Zachsriat 
^^e  i.  e7.--79.) — bj^diijding  it  accofdiiig  to  the  poetical  paniieli— .   9m9sr 
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(1.)  Thai,  bj  oompuiiig  Ptel.  zttnii.  10.  with  1  84m.  »▼.  96,  27.  (ia 
wluclk  Jonathan  having  taken  some  honey  for  his  refreshment,  is  said  to  have  had 
kis  tyes  eMli^ktened)^  we  shall  readily  apprehend  the  force  of  the  psalmist's  com- 
plaint,  that  Die  light  of  kit  tyeg  was  goru  from  him  ;  for  the  eyes  of  a  person  in 
good  h«ahh  are  so  strong,  as  to  sparkle  with  the  rays  of  light  that  fkll  upon  them ; 
whereas,  when  the  constitution  is  worn  by  long  sickness,  or  broken  by  grief,  the 
eyes  lose  their  vig(3hr  and  briUioncy,  and  in  cases  of  incipient  blindness,  the  light 
gradually  &il8  the  eyes.  In  like  manner,  if  we  compare  1  Thess.  v.  23.  with  Juda 
verse  19.  we  shall  find  that  the  sjnritf  mentioned  in  the  former  passage,  does  not 
denote  any  third  conblituent  part  of  man,  distinct  from  the  soul  and  body,  but  that 
it  means  the  spiritual  strength  bestowed,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
OUT  regeneration  and  sanctification ;  for  the  apostle  Jude,  speaking  of  mlse  teach* 
ers,  describes  them  as  sensualf  not  having  the  spiaiT,  that  is,  as  persons  aban- 
doned to  follow  their  own  evil  ways,  unrenewed  and  unsauctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(3^  But  the  propriety  of  tfiis  canon  will  particularly  appear,  if  we  compare  the 
pannei  passages  of  the  same  author,  in  preference  to  every  other  sacrea  writer. 
For  instance,  in  Rom.  iii.  24.,  Saint  Paul,  when  treating  of  our  juatifieation  in  the 
sight  of  God,  sara,  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace  :  now  tliat  tiiis  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  free  &vottr  of  God  towardaus,  and  not  of  any  quality  wrought 
in  m,  is  evident  from  Eph.  ii.  4»  5.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  and  Tit.  ii.  5. 7.  in  which  passages 
our  aairation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  great  love  whcretDUk 
C9d  loved  us — to  hiaown^rpot^  and  graee^  —  and  to  his  mercy  and  grace. 

3.  Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  much  assistance  wiU  be  derived^  in 
Studying  the  parallelisms  of  Scripture^  from  a  diligent  comparison  of 
the  Crruk  Septuagint  version  with  the  New  Testament ;  as  the  latter 
was  very  frequently  cited  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  was  con^ 
stamJdy  used  in  the  synagogues  during  the  (^astolic  age^  as  well  as  by 
the  CksUik  converts  to  Judaism* 

As  the  importance  of  cognate  languages^  in  illustrating  the  Scrips 
Zures  generally,  and  the  value  of  the  Septuagint  version,^  for  ex- 
plaining the  New  Testament  in  particular,  h^ve  already  been  noticed, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  adduce  mfuiy  examples.  We  shall  offer 
one  or  two  from  the  Septuagint«  as  being  more  readily  accessible  to 
biblical  students. 

Thus,  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  expression  ia  Luke  xii.  42.  (^ivinff  %foniim 
^  meoe  nr^asrpww  m  due  season)  will  Mst  appear  if  we  compare  it  wiOi  the  Sep- 
tQagiBt  venion  of  Gen.  xlvii.  1, 2.,  where  we  are  told  that  Joseph  (when  Phao 
tioE  had  ooostitnted  him  intendant-general  of  Egypt,)  supplied  his  father  and  his 
farothers,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  a  certain  portion  of  corn  for  each 
person ;  wiroficrfci  nrw,  the  ver^  exi>ression  used  by  St.  Luke.  It  was  usual  fi>r 
the  stewards  of  great  fiunilies,  in  antient  times  to  jneasure  out  to  each  slave  his 
«Uotted  portion  of  eorn  every  month.  Again,  in  Luke  xv.  13.  the  younger  son  is 
•aid  to  Aavs  taken  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  anitftnotw  tisxu^v  uaKfav ;  an 
expression,  Grotius  remarks,  which  is  singularly  appropriate  :  for  m  tne  Seotua- 
Sint  version  of  Psai  Ixxiii.  27.  those  who  have  wilfully  cast  off  the  fear  ot  God 
«ra  said  /caxprciy  mm  m  Octfv  Uvrin,  to  withdraw  themselves  afar  from  God. 

4.  Whenever  the  mind  is  struck  with  any  resemblanu,  in  the  first 
,g>laee  consider  whether  it  is  a  true  resemblance,  and  whether  the  pas- 

^ages  are  sufidenily  similar  ;  that  is,  not  only  whether  the  same  word,  but 
^tbo  the  same  tMngt  answers  together,  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment 
concerning  it. 

h  often  happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one  of  which  ob> 
TauB  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When,  therefore,  words  of  such  va^ 
:>ioos  meanings  present  themselves,  all  those  passages  where  they  occur  are  not 
TUi  be  immediately  considered  as  parallel,  unless  they  have  a  similar  pcywer.  Thus, 
^nv  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  iv.  10.  (where  mention  is  made  of  the  ffourd 
^vdtteh  came  ap  m  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night,  and  which  in  the  original  He> 
l>rew  ii  termed  the  son  ofanigU,)  with  IThess.  v.  6.  where  Christians  are  called, 
not  children  of  the  night,  but  thUdren  e/  Me  day,  it  would  be  a  spurious  parallel. 

1  Sm  pp.  S14— 516,  nfff,  <  Ses  p.  183.  ngirsv 
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&  Wkere  (m  fariM  pOMsagts  pnsat  thgmuhath  Ae  Amtr  md 
mart  eopiaus  place  must  be  selected  to  iOustrate  aneUkat  is  more  hriefy 
4md  dfscurely  expressetL 

The  force  mad  mwning  of  a  word  cu  aerer  be  aacertuaed  firom  a  wigfe  pei- 
nge;  botif  therebeaewondpeanfe  on  tlie  nme  eafajacty  we  haTeacriterioe 
by  whieli  to  eaoeiteiA  the  writer's  meening.  Or,  if  we  coniirider  the  soMact^ 
ensMd  by  him,  we  ahall  find  thai  he  has  in  one  pa^  touched  Teiy  alight^  oa  to- 
fiea  which  are  elaewhare  more  fuilj  ezfilaiiied,  and  in  whieh  he  hae  omittadBo- 
IhiBg  that  could  more  copiouaty  illustrate  the  former  place.  In  availing  ooiKho^ 
Ihereibre,  of  a  parallel  passage  to  elucidate  any  part  of  the  inspired  writings,  it  a 
efrident  that  the  etearer  places,  and  those  which  treat  more  fiiDy  on  a  aaiscd, 
are  to  be  oonsidered  ss  fimdamental  passagea,  by  which  others  are  to  be  iHnatntii 
Thus,  in  Hosea  zii.  4.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob'a  wrestling  with  u 
angel  t^  God :  now  this  place  would  be  extremely  obeeure,  if  the  whole  kifltorf  of 
that  transartieii  were  not  more  amjsly  rehted  in  €^ea.  ttttj.  di— 31. 

6.  Other  things  being  equals  a  nearer  paraBd  is  prefendiU  U  m 
ihai  is  more  remote. 

If  a  writer  elsewhere  reueat  the  same  forma  of  speedy  aad  also  diaoaas  in  am* 
ther  part  a  subject  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched  in  one  plaee,  it  ia  baltar  ts 
explun  that  place  from  the  same  writer,  than  from  paraUel  yaaisgas  eojleelsd  froa 
others.  But  where  a  writer  supplies  nothing  by  which  to  iDurtrate  himmlf  le* 
course  must  in  that  case  be  had  to  such  aa  were  coatempormr  with  him,  ec  aaar^ 
ao,  and  from  their  compositiotts  similar  passagea  are  to  be  eoincted.  'naa  Basn, 
Isaiah,  Mieah,  aad  Amios,  having  been  nearly  ceolemperary  with  each  other,  lad 
having  uttered  predictions  rektire  to  nearly  the  same  eventa,  mutnnlfy  elacidils 
each  other,  as  the  prophecy  of  Exekiel  illustrates  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  etics  semi 
This  rule  will  apply  generally,  unless  the  more  remote  writer  define  ebsimM 
places  better,  or  continue  aad  adoni  the  subject  discussed. 

7.  No  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  simihar  passages^  the  seme  ef 
wHdeh  is  mneertmn* 

For  if  such  passages  be  cited  to  e^lain  another  that  ia  ebseura,  thej  viO  be  of 
no  use  whatever,  howerer  similar  they  may  be,  but  equally  obscure,  ft  is  to  Jittls 
purpose,  therefore,  to  accumulate  similar  passages  where  the  same  mme  of  a 
tree,  plant,  herb.  &c.  is  mentioned,  and  especially  iHiere  there  ia  no  nola  or  mark 
attached  to  it ;  for  several  of  the  birds,  beaste,  fishes,  trees,  plants,  preeieas^Ume^ 
and  musical  instrumente,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^  are  either  nakmato  m^ 
et  cannot  now  be  precisely  distinguished.i 

&  It  loiU  be  of  great  nse  to  eotteet  and  reduce  into  afyiahctind 
order  oM  those  similar  passages  in  tMch  the  samt  forms  ^  speeA  ooaor^ 
and  the  same  things  are  proposed  in  a  diferent  order  of  mmr^lmu: 
but  care  must  be  ttSeen  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  nwnorom  fossagts 
thai  are  parallel  to  each  other  informs  of  speech,  or  in  things  whith  on 
of  themselves  clear  and  certain:  for  such  acconialatioiig  of  p«afld 
places  savour  more  of  a  specious  displaj  of  leamiiig  Aai  ml 
utility.* 

The  best  and  most  certain  help  by  which  to  find  out  parallel  passages  is,  aa- 
imestionably,  the  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  repeated  afi«r 
short  intervals  of  time,  and  accompanied  bv  the  committal  of  the  most  AflEcaJt 
passages  to  writing,  together  with  such  other  passages  as  an  cither  afanihr  is 
words  or  in  things,  and  which  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  obsaora  plaeee.  Bak,ii 
ipatitating  sneh  paralleliama,  care  mast  be  taken  not  to  moUip^  :    "  ^ 


1  See  some  iaitanees  of  tfiia  ebservatiea  in  Mr.  PUkiaglQB'a** 
ml  Passages  of  Scriptare,'*  pp.  8S»-90. 

s  Mbrus  ia  Ecaesti  Inst.  Interpret.  Nov.  Teet.  torn.  i.  pp.  97-.lia 
Merra.  Saer.  pp.  163^174.  J.  B.  Carpaovw  Primm  Lines  Herm.  Saer.  pp.  ^-42. 
Pfinffsr,  Harm.  Sacr.  a.  xL  pp.  666, 659.  FrankiL  Prsleet.  Rermeaant.  pa.  95.  it 
se^.  153.fl<ssf.  Rambach,  Inst  Herm.  Sacns,  pp.  36^^-384. 661, 65S.:  abo  bit 
Exercit.  Herm.  pp.  909^-019.  J.  £.  Pfeifier,  Inst.  Km,  Saer.pp.  298-*aQS.  ishai 
Bnehiridioo  Herm.  Oeaeralis,  ppw  81^*^4 ;  aad  Chladenina's  InstimtinBeii  Si««- 
ti^,  pp.  399—406.  Schefer,  Iiisatutiones  8eripturistic«,  pars  g.  pa  7%«M  ^ 
«hol>r.Qer»d%InBtitateaoffiihliodGrilioiaHp^l4tf^^ 
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ttoeMwrfly  fir  mere  aiiow  rather  than  Ibr  thafar  pnelical  i 
do  1101  TiQUte  the  analogy  of  fiuth.    For  inatanoe,  Bom.  iii. 


ri  and  ako  that  the^ 
,aad  James  ia, 


^ 


are  Mi  m  eTeiry  reapect  parallel  to  each  other ;   because  in  the  former  paaaage 
:  of  jiutification  m  tAa  sight  of  God^^n.  doctrine  which  nu- 


moat  clearly  testify  to  be  by  fiuth  alone  ;  whereatf 


Saiat  Paul  is  1 

Aeions  passaijfes  of  I 

Saint  James  is  speakingof  Jnstification  in  ike  ngkt  qf  men^  who  form  their  jnd^« 

oent  of  n  man  by  his  works. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way  by  which  to 
ascertain  parallel  words  and  phrases,  as  weU  as  parallelisms  of  thmgs : 
it  will  indeed  reqyire  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  studyi  which 
etfery  one  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  give ;  but  individuals  thus  cir- 
cumstanced may  advantageously  facilitate  their  researches  by  having 
recourse  to  editions  of  £e  Bible  with  paraUel  rrferences,  and  con- 
cordances. 

1*  Of  Editions  of  the  Scriptures  with  Parattd  R^ireneeSf  there 
are  two  classes,  viz.  editions  in  the  original  languages,  and  versbns. 

(1.)  Among  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages^ 
the  best  Htbrew  Bible^  perhaps,  with  parallel  passages,  is  that  edited 
by  John  Henry  Michaelis,  at  Halle,  in  1720.  4to.  The  Gruk  New 
Testament,  edited  by  Gerard  von  Miestricht,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1711, 
and  again  in  1735,  has  a  most  copious  and  valuable  selection  of  paral- 
lel references. 

(2.)  Among  the  modern  versions  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  to  sur- 
pass our  authorised  English  translation.  Of  the  various  editions 
published  with  parallel  texts,  those  printed  at  Oxford  (after  that  of 
Dr.  Blayney  in  1769),  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson,  are  among  the 
best  and  most  copious^  of  the  larger  editions.  Canne's  8vo.  edition, 
1682.  Bill  and  Barker's  8vo.  London,  1690,  and  Watson's,  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo.  17^,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  pocket  editions,  and 
are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible,  in  6  vols.  4to.  has  a  very  copious  and  judicious  selection 
of  parallel  referenees  on  the  plan  of  Canne's  Bible.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  also  has  a  similar  selection  of  parallel 
texts.  But  the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  ail  the  pecket  editions  of 
the  entire  English  Bible,  with  paraUel  references,  is  that  published 
by  Mr.  Bafster  in  1616,  and  containing  a  new  selection  of  upwards 
of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  that  are  really  parallel. 

f  3w)  The  New  Testament,  with  references  under  the  text  in  words 
at  length,  so  that  the  parallel  texts  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  H.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1742. 

The  editor  of  this  nsefiil  puhlieation  has  gfiyen,  for  the  moit  part,  all  tiie  reft- 
nneee  ia  the  then  bat  and  fiiUest  edition  of  the  Bible,  together  with  a  great  nom- 

1  Tli9  iaOawiog  diort  taUe  will  oonve j  an  aecnrate  idea  of  the  profreaiive  in< 
of  referencea  to  parallel  texts  in  varioaB  editions  of  the  Bible. 

^*      ''    6,5881 -a  f    8861  «  f  .1,5271       f   9,000 
14,689     t     1,409    H       ^,857  25,895 

20,367     I      1,417     ^      11,371    ^      33^46 

,-     24;352[|*'    1,419  fK'   13,717  [|  ^    39,488 

St)     43,318    1     1,772    I      19,893  64,98:$ 

£o     45490    I      1,773    ^      19,993  66,99& 

%wlett*a  Commentary,  vol  t.  p.  *45. 4to.  edit,  in  which  Mr.  H.  has  adopted  the 
?a»ellel  leUe  ia  Biafaim  Wilaoa'a  Biblet  m  being  the  suMt  copiocui^aad  upon  the 
«Wewetteele<Aed. 
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ber  coOectad  by  hinnelf ;  toad  lun  fiuther  a^ed  the  ehntoolimr  of  AjeUnko^ 
Usher,  the  margioal  renderings,  and  sereral  good  notes  on  reeUj  aa&eait  pmgts, 
together  with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  procoied  it  a  veiy 
high  price. 

(4.)  Scientia  Biblica ;  being  a  copioas  collection  of  Parallel  Pas^ 
sistgea,  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  words  at 
length,  the  whole  ao  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  confirm  ik  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  each  verse :  together  with  the  text  at  large,  Id 
Greek  and  English,  the  various  readings  and  the  chronology.  Loft- 
don,  1823.  8vo. 

This  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in  parts  or  numbers ;  and  wul  bi 
comprised  in  three  voliimes.  The  different  vcfsea  of  the  New  TaBUaieiilia 
neatly  printed  by  themselves,  in  Greek  and  English ;  and  below  them  u  ^ 
(in  words  at  length,)  a  new  selection  of  parallel  references,  which  is  eTide^tM 
result  of  great  labour  and  research.    The  typographical  execution  >*  ^®^  "{j- , 

I'or  the  particular  study  of  the  Epistles,  the  Re?.  Peter  Roberts  s 
Harmony  of  the  Epistles  will  be  found  singularly  valuable,  on  k- 
count  of  its  bringing  together,  in  a  perspicuous  form,  all  the  pas- 
sages which  are  reallif  parallel. 

2.  Of  Concordances  there  also  are  two  classes— coneordances  to 
the  original  Scripttires,  and  ccHieordances  to  versions. 

Si.)    Concordances  to  the  Hebrew  BiUe. 
le  Calasio  ConcordanticB  Bibliprum  Hebraicoitnn  « 
La'tinorum.     Romte,  1621,  folio,  in  four  volumes.  —  Loadini,  !<*'» 
et  ann.  seqq.  Edente  Gulielmo  Romaine,  folio,  in  four  vokmes. 

T)»e  original  of  this  work  was  a  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathiiij*  »^ 
ad  Jew,  published  at  Venice  in  1523,  in  Iblio,  with  great  ftnlU  y^J'^.^ 
second  and  much  more  correct  edition  of  Nathan's  work  was  Pf"»*^  t;, 
Proben.  The  third  edition  is  thefrst  impression  of  Calasio's  Con(»rt»«»»^ 
has  extended  Nathan's  work  into  iour  large  volumee,  by  adding,  1.  ^^^. 
lation  of  the  Rabbi's  explanation  of  the  seyeral  roots,  with  &a^<^^°t!!L* 
2.  The  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  words  derived  from,  of  i«tc^ 
with  the  Hebrew  root  in  signification ;  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  H****^!^ 
The  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions ;  and  ^-^f  Er) 
names  of  men,  Vivers,  mountains,  &c.  —  BuxtoxT*s  Concordance  ('*'*J5J''J^»ki 
was  properly  the  fourth  edition  of  Nathan's  work,  as  Mr.  »*«»»•'•  •P^Jlr'. 
fifth.  The  last  u  a  splendid  and  useful  book,  but  greatly  inferior  to  ■'^^^ 
Hebrew  Concordance  (also  noticed  below),  for  which  however  it  may  b«  ai>*^ 
where  the  latter  cannot  be  procured.  . ,  . 

(2.)  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Concordanti®  Hebraicss  et  Cbalwjcs- 
Basileae.  1632.  folio.  .     .««wt'M 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour  :  it  was  abridged  by  Christian  Rai^uB,  mw« 
title  or  Tons  Zionis,  sive  Coneordantiarum  Hebraiemntm^  et  Ckai4»(»r^*^ 
BuTtOTJu  Epitome.    BeroUni,  1677.  8vo.  ^,  . ,«; 

(3.)  Christiani  Noldii  Concordantiae  Particularum  Ebr«o-ChaJC^; 
carum,  in  quibus  partium  indeclinabilum,  quae  occurrunt  in  ton^ 
et  hactenus  non  expositor  sunt  in  Lexicis  aut  Concordantiisi  )^^''"  ^ 
et  sensuum  varietas  ostenditur.     Cum  annotationibus  J«  G*  ^^^ 
et  aliorum.     Jens),  1734.  4to  editio  secunda.  .. 

The  particles  of  aU  languages,  and  especiallv  those  of  the  Hebrew,  are  ntfor^; 
of  great  importance,  but  very  difficult  to  be  fully  understood.  The  '^°'*^  V. 
cles  indeed  were  very  in^iteetly  known  even  by  the  beat  antics,  ^'•"''VT  \\,^ 
lication  of  Noldius's  work.  His  Concordance  of  them  is  so  complete,  tli«  i|^ 
left  scarcely  any  thing  unfinished ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  "^Kf**?!*  sccc^i 
biblical  student  and  critic.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  1650-  .  *"*  fj  i^ 
is  the  best  edition ;  and,  besides  the  valuable  notes,  and  otlter  ^^'^^^S^wH- 
and  S.  B.  Tympius,  it  contains,  by  way  of  appendix,  a  Lexicon,  of  the  Heorew  * 
V  '   »,  compiled  by  John  Michaelis  and  Christopher  Koerfaf^  ^ 

1  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol  lii^  p^  4^ 
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{4uS  The  Bebrew Concordance  adapted  to tfaie'English  Bible;  de- 
posed after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Taylor  [D.  D.]  of 
Norwieh«    London,  1754.    In  two  TolumeB,  foUo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most  asafol  works  erer  published  for  ihib 
advancement  of  Hebrew  knowledge,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language.  It  is,  hi  fiust,  a  Oranunafi  Lexicon,  and  Concordancey 
founded  on  the  Concordance  of  Buztorf,  aH  whose  errors  Dr.  Taylor  has  cor- 
rected. He  has  also  inserted  the  word  or.  words,  by  which  any  Hebrew  word  is 
transited  in  the  English  Bible  :  and  where  the  Hebrew  is  not  literally  rendered, 
a  literal  translation  is  added.  In  zeneral,  aU  change  or  difference  in  the  two  texts 
is  diligently  remarked;  and  Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  words  (about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  in  number)  which  Buxtorf  had  omitted ;  together  with  the  parti- 
cles out  of  Noldhis.  This  inyaluable  work  was  published  under  the  patronage  of 
nil  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  and  is  a  monument  to  their  honour,  as  well  as 
to  the  learning  and  industry  ofiU  author.  The  price  of  this  Concordance  yariefl 
firom  nine  to  twelve  guineas,  according  to  its  bondition. 

(ii.)  Concordances  to  the  Sepitumnt  Greek  Version. 

(1.)  Conradi  Kircheri  Coneordantice  Veteris  Tcstamenti  GrffiC®, 
Ebraeis  vocibus  respondentes  fl'oXuxfi^of.  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon 
Ebraico-JLatinum.    Francofurti,  1607.    In  two  Toliunes,  4to. 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionarv  and  Concordance,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  fitther  Simon,  when  treating  on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
in  undertaking  any  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew 
words  in  the  Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath 
is  the  Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint,  followed  b)r  a  collection  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  those  words  are  differently  interpreted.  Consi- 
dered as  a  first  enay,  Kirdier*s  Concordance  possesses  eonaiderable  merit.  It  1% 
however,  now  superseded  by  •,      .      .  i 

(2.)  Abraham!  Trommii  Concordanti©  GrflBC®  Versioms  rulgo 
diets  Lxz.  Interpretnm.  Amstelsedami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum.  1718^ 

2  vols*  folio.  .  .  „      ^ 

In  this  elaborate  and  valn^le  work,  th*  order  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  followed ; 
the  Greek  word  being  first  given,  to  which  are  subjoined  its  different  acceptationfl 
in  Latin.  Then  follow  the  different  Hebrew  words,  which  are  explained  by  the 
Greek  word  in  the  Septuagint  version.  These  different  Hebrew  words  we  ar- 
ra.nged  under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the  passages  of  Si^q»» 
tore  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question  occurs  in  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other  antient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  places  where  it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  conchision  of  the  quotatiomi 
fmn  the  Scriptures ;  and  immediately  after  Uiese  all  the  passages  in  the  ApociT- 
pha  are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  work  is  terminated  by  a  usefhl 
Index,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a  Greek  Lexicon  to  P"g,«n»  Hexapte  (by 
Moatfiiucon),  and  a  succinct  collation  (by  Lambert  BosJ  of  the  Frankfort  and  Bo- 
man  editions  of  the  Septuagint.  This  work  is  beautifidlv  pnnied.i 
(iii.)  Concordances  to  the  Qreek  Testafnent. 

(1,)  Concordanti®  Gr»cflB  Novi  Testamenti,  ab  Henrico  Stephanq, 
GeneT»,  1699.  folio.  1524.  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  put  the  student  on  his  guaj^,  m  it  may 
eenermlly  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so  carelessly  executed,  thst  soine 
encies  suppose  Henry  Stephens  not  to  have  been  the  editor  of  it ;  and  that  he  lent 
Jliv^naiiie  to  the  work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

(2.)  Noyi  Testament!  Greci  Jesu  Christi  Tameion,  aliis  Concoi^ 
dantis;  ita  concinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  Tocum  veras  si|^ 
nificationes,  et  significationum  diversitates  per  coUationem  investi- 
grundii  ducis  instar  esse  posait.  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidii,  Gr»c,  Laik 
ct  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nora  pr»fatio  Emesti  Salomonis  Cyprian 
I^ipns.  1717.  folio*  Londini,  1819.  2  vols.  8vo. 

lOie  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Londra  leprhit  il 
snotft  heaotifolly  executed. ^^  -al 

I  Bibfioi»|diii|l  JOictionary,  Tol.  ijj.  p.  48. 
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(3.)  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Ae  BigU 
vvrsion  to  each  word ;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots  eonespondi&g  to 
the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  with  short  critiesl  noteSy  aoi 
an  Index.    Bj  John  Williams,  LL.  D.  4lo.  London^  1767. 

*^  The  lovon  oimj^nA  litaralvre  will  find  tlib  woik  r&rr  mML  m  nvyir 
•peoli:  HbcompUedwiUigratt  puns  and  aDeiinBy/'--(ltaiitUrB«T.O.S.i«L 
xxjm.p.400.) 

(iv.)   Concordances  to  the  English  BiUe. 

Theee  are  of  two  kinds,  Concon/oncer  if  words^  which  are  nnn- 
rous,  and  Concordances  of  parallel  passages.  Oi  the  Ibraiercks 
those  of  Cniden  and  Butterwortb  are  by  Uur  the  best;  and  of  the 
htter  the  Concordances  of  CmtweO,  Baxter,  Kshop  GMreByLtKke, 
Warden,  Talbot,  and  Strutt,  claim  the  notice  of  tte  bibfical  stodesL 

(1.)  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  tbe  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  tke 
Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A.  London,  17<S. 
4to.  1810.  4to. 

The  fint  edition  of  this  well  known  and  most  usefhl  Oeoeofdiaee  ippoH  it 
London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  the  tkird  and  last  ofthoneomoledlif 
the  author,  and  is  nsaally  considered  as  tkt  bett^  from  his  known  dil^genet  laiK* 
euracy  in  correcting  the  press.  The  Tslae  of  Cniden's  Goncordaan  kmwtd 
it  to  he  repeatedly  urinted,  bat  not  always  with  due  regard  to  aceaiapf.  T^ 
London  edition  of  IdlO,  howereri  is  an  honourable  exception ;  every  vwi,  wilB 
its  reftrences,  liaving  been  most  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Deoditoi  Bjftf^ 
merly  a  resoecUble  printer),  who  voluntarily  employed  some  years  in  tkii  tf*H" 
task ;  for  wnich  he  is  jastly  entitled  to  the  thanks  pf  everr  reader  of  thefidf 
dcriptures.  Another  very  accorate  edition  was  printed  a  nw  yeariiaeetf  t^ 
press  of  Messrs.  Nnttall  and  Co.  of  Liveipooly  who  enyhxyed  a  peceoatoeoDil* 
and  verify  every  word  and  reference. 

(^)  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
BihlCs  together  with  the  various  si^fications  of  the  principal  words, 
by  which  the  true  mea  ing  of  many  passages  is  shown.  By  the  fier. 
John  Biitterworth.    London,  1767  f.  1785;  1816 ;  Svo. 


This  ie  in  a  great  meaaore  a  jndkions  and  valoahle  abridgment  of  Mi.Cnte^ 
Conoordanee.  Btngiikr  pains  were  bestowed  by  ita  eompOer,  in  ordertooi^ 
correctness,  by  oolliting  emy  word  and  reference  in  tne  proof  sbeetoiifcQ* 


seretal.  texts  oftheBibS).  The  second  editioo  of  1785  is  considerably  iinpro^ 
The  third  impression  of  1816  has  some  alterations  in  the  definitions,  maih  ^  ^^^ 
A.  CUurke  ;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of  the  passages  so  altered.  Tfaow  v" 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  Cruden'a  work^  will  find  this  of  Mr.  BattsnnftheS' 
tromely  Taloahle. 

(3.)  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  coUected  from  Bibles  and  Coo- 
mentaries,  which  have  been  published  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  French* 
Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Authorities  of  each.  Bj 
the  Rev.  C.  Crutwell.  4to.  London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  ekborate  wotky  and  wiD  amply  repay  the  laboar  ef  unw^JJ/ 
though  the  parallelisms  are  not  always  to  be  traced,  and  are  sosMtiaws  ^'^^fj'^ 
ciAil.  Bat  lor  this  the  indnstriona  author  is  not  to  be  ceosved^as  ha  efsiy  V"** 
eitos  his  authorities,  which  are  very  nnmerooa. 

(4.)  The  Scripture  Harmony ;  or  Concordance  pf  Parallel  Pas- 
sages, being  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  from  its  own  "Resoatcti'- 
consisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References  from  sD  tlie 
most  esteemed  Commentators,  d&c  &c.  4to.  royal  Svo.  and  ISmft 
London,  1816. 

.  l^^<^>^^n^  of  this  naeailoonipilatioB  are  eonmrised  in  three  particato:*^ 
I.  The  CShroBoiDsy,  in  which  Dr.  iBlayney  is  Moi^d,  his  being  dassisd  ^J^ 
fitted  for  general  utility.    %  The  vSMos  tstdfaigs,  la  thsgifiaff  of  «^  S*^ 
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«■!•  bMlMb  Kaitoiwed.  Hieae  wioos  rettdings  are  stated  to  to  ^'y^tiM  on  a 
plan  which  to  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  more  clear  than  the  usual  method,  and 
whidi  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not  admit :  in  this  the  veij 
words  of  the  text  are  printed  at  length,  and  the  Tarious  readings  are  presented  in 
a  difeent  tjpe  -,  so  tnat  while  both  are  at  one  view  before  the  reader  ibr  his 
ctboiee,  as  the  eonnection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  diroet,  the  useftdness  of  the 
work  is  increased,  becanse  it  becomes  thereby  adapted  to  every  edition  of  the 
Bible  :*'  and,  3.  The  Scripture  ReferenceSi  a  lid>orious  compilation  of  half  a  mil- 
Mob  of  Scripture  references,  chiefly  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Canne, 
Brown,  Scott,  and  other  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
ttssfbl  mode  c^  illustrating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this 
compilation  of  references  the  publisher  professes  oiuv  to  have  collected  a  mass  of 
texts  from  various  authors  of  the  highest  character  fer  success  in  this  useftd  and 
ittOQB  labour,  and  then  to  have  ainatffed  thek  varied  contributions  into  reffular  or- 
der i  the  verse  of  the  chapter  under  Ulustration  is  first  marked  ;  then  fellow  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the  chapter  stands  j^  afterwards  the 
references  are  placed  regularly  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  re- 
mark on  Mi,  Crutwell's  Concordance  of  PaKaUek  may  be  extended  to  the  present 
work. 

(5.)  ChriBtian  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
ottt  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper  heads, 
and  d^rered  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  B7  Francis  Gastrell, 
ID.  D.  Bishop  of  Chester. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  Concordanca 
of  parallel  passages  at  fall  length,  was  first  published  in  1707,  and  has  since  been 
lepeatedly  printed  in  12mo.  ft  may  be  very  advantageously  substituted  fcr  any 
ef  the  subsequent  larger  and  more  expensive  works. . 

(6.)  A  Common-Place  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scripture's 
•Sufficiency  practically  demonstrated:  wherein  the  substance  of 
Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners,  is  reduced  to 
Hb  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  improved  by  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  LL.  D.  4to.  London,  1805. 
Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  pliilosopher  Mr.  Locke,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really  compiled  by  him.  An  edition  of 
it  wmM  published  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  from  which  the  present  impressiott 
was  Blade.    It  certainly  is  a  verv  useful  book. 

ST.)  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  proper  heads» 
composed  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture  ;  containing  all  that 
the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doctrine  and  Deity.  By 
John  Warden,  M.  A.  London,  1769.  4to.  1819. 2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or  harmonjr  of  pa^ 
•aceeof  Scripture.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  aitf 
other  eminent  diWnes  of  the  ScotUsh  church.  In  this  work  the  airthor  has  col- 
lectod  all  that  the  Scriptures  contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  fiuth  or  prac- 
Cioe  finder  each  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  with  the 
oceaflional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  and  a  remark  or  two  at 
the  end  of  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so  arranged  as  to  add  to  theur  per- 
gnieaHv,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  subject  j  and  the  chanters  are  so 
^^itftrueted  and  disposed,  that  each  may  form  a  regukr  and  oontmued  discourse. 
Tlw  work  IS  exeeutedwith  singular  sbUity  aadfidefity,aDd  the  late  repnnt  of  H  is 
truly  an  aequisition  to  biblical  students.  •    1       i*    1. 

(8.)  An  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bihle;  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systematically. 
Bt  Matthew  Talbot.    Leeds  and  London,  1800.  4to. 

TWs  work  has  been  iusUy  characterised  as  "abook  of  good  arraMement  and 
ee«venientrefer«nce,andcateuliled  to  Mgmert,  by  very  easy  •RP^^^^'^S 
gtoies  of  sacted  knowledge.**    (British  CrHic.  O.  S.  vol.  xviu.  pp.  ui. »» «y    « 
iTSSSdiS  thirty  bcSs,  whU 
tioM.    This  "Analysis"  is  of  great  rarity  and  high  priee.  ^.j  _j  »— ^ 

(9.)  Common-PlfMse  Book ;  or  Compamon  to  tneOId  and  JWW^ 
Testaments ;  being  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Paim  and  rnmc» 
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of  ChristiaiM ;  eoBBWtkiig  of  an  otnple  CoQeelioii  of  pertiiiBik  Ttadi 
on  the  sundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  nev  edidoD,  cor- 
rected, compared,  and  enlarged,  hj  Joseph  Stmtt  8ro.    London, 

1813. 

Thic  is  a  reprint,  with  correeti<ma  and  additions,  of  a  work  orisiiialij  printed  H 
Dublin  in  the  year  1763.  The  arrangement,  though  not  equally  good  with  thit 
of  some  of  the  works  above  noticed,  ia  clear ;  the  seWction  of  texts  is  soiBcientij 
ample :  and  a  oaeful  index  will  enahle  the  reader  to  find  passages  of  Scnploia 
arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire.  The  book  is  neatly  printsd:  ud 
as  it  is  of  easy  porchase,  it  may  be  substitqlted  &r  any  <tf  the  larger  eomano^ 
hooks  already  noticed. 


SECTION  in. 


SCHOLIASTS  ASD  GLOSSOGBAPHEBS. 

I.  Aoture  of  Scholia.  —  B.  And  of  Glossaries.  —  m.  BdesfifWf 
suiting  them  to  advantage  in  the  inkrpreiaiion  of  the  Ser^^trnt, 

XHE  preceding  are  the  more  excellent  and  certain  helps  I^  wbich 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  origmal  words  and  phrases  of  Scrips 
ture  ;  and  which  will  doubdess  be  resorted  to  by  every  one  wbo  b 
dearous  of  searching  the  Bible  for  himself.  As  however  it  is  im- 
practicable for  the  generality  of  students  to  obtain  and  to  colhte  d 
the  versions,  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  oS  die  kindrri 
languages,  it  becomes  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  die  labours  of 
leamea  men,  who  have  diligently  applied  themselves  to  die  stud7  lo' 
iUustradon  of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  already  stated  tbat  schofiasts 
and  gtossographers  aBbrd  direct  testimonies  for  finding  out  or  fedog 
the  meaning  of  words :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  nt- 
ture  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  these  helps. 

I.  Scholia  are  short  notes  on  antient  authors,  and  are  of  tvo 
kinds  —  exe^etieal  or  explanatory,  and  grammatical.  Theteier 
biiefly  explain  the  sense  of  passages,  and  are  in  fact  a  species  o(caa- 
mentary ;  the  latter,  t^ch  are  here  to  be  considered,  ilhistntt  dia 
force  and  meaning  of  words  by  other  words  which  are  better  knovt 
Such  scholia  are  extant  on  most  of  the  antient  classics,  as  Ho» 
mer,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  Sic.  kc. 

On  the  CMd  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  antient  scboEa 
extant :  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  several  coOecuoas, 
which  present  themselves  under  three  classes. 

I.  SchoUa  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  ia  tb(^ 
homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  explained  the  force  ot 
particular  words. 

The  homUies  of  Chrysostom,  in  particnlar,  abound  with  these  scholia ;  sad  &» 
his  works,  as  weU  as  those  of  Origen  and  other  fiOhers,  the  more  modsm  Giw 
have  extracted  what  those  Ulnstrioos  men  had  concisely  stated  rehtivs  to  flM 
meaning  of  words.  Similar  grammatical  ezpositioDB,  omitting  whstever  wtf  i*^ 
torical  and  doctrinal,  have  been  collected  from  Chryeostom  by  Tkeodoret  is  c 
commentary  on  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  by  Theophykct,  a  9Ba^ 
lerent  commentary  on  the  four  fiTangelists ;  and,  to  mention  no  mofOi  fay  ^^^^ 
mius  m  a  similar  commentary  executed  with  better  judgment.  There  sie  «jfj* 
aumerous  collections  of  this  ktndof  a»laiuaioin,iiladiilr«athevritiitf*^^ 
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firthfiSB,  wd  k^wn  hy  the  aopalUitioii  of  Catemm,^  which  follow  the  order  of  tb^ 
books  comprised  in  the  New  Testament.  Many  such  dchojia  have  been  published 
by  Matthei  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Test^iment. 

2.  Scholia^  written  either  in  the  margin^  within  the  text^  or  at  the  end 
of  manuscripts. 

Mway  of  this  description  have  been  published  separately  by  Father  Simon,9  by 
Wetstein  in  the  notes  to  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  par> 
ticularly  by  Matthiei  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Antient  Scholia  which  are  also  ezcgetical  or  explanatory  ;  these 
in  fact  are  short  commentaries,  and  therefore  are  discussed  infra^  ii| 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  I. 

II.  A  Glossary  differs  from  a  lexicon  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  explanation,  while  the 
Iktter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words.  The  authors  of  the  most 
antient  Glossaries  are  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Photius,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  celebrated  Emesti  selected  from  the  three 
first  of  these  writers,  and  also  from  the  Eiymolozicon  Magnum^  what- 
ever related  to  the  New  TestamcQt,  and  published  the  reauh  of  his 
researches  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  the  following  titles : 

1.  Gloss®  Sacrse  Hesychii,  Greec^ ;  excerpsit  emendavit,  notisque 
Ulustravit,  Joh.  Christ.  ErnestL     Lipsise,  1786.  8vo. 

2.  Suidse  et  Phavorini  Glossse  Sacrce,  Graece,  cum  spicilegio  Gloss. 
8S.  Hesychii  et  Etymologic!  Magni :  congessit,  emendavit,  et  notis 
illustravit,  J.  C.  G.  Ernesti.     Lipsice,  1786.  8vo. 

Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  Taluable  matter  from  these  works,  and  in- 
serted it  in  his  well  known  and  excellent  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament 

III.  In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glossogntphers,  and 
also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for  ascertaining  the  force  and  mean- 
bg  of  words,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote 
irom  their  own  Ipiowledge  of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the 
resuk  of  their  own  learning,  or  whether  they  compiled  from  others* 
Almost  all  the  scholia  now  extant  are  compiled  from  Chrysostom, 
Origen,  or  some  other  fathers  of  die  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  if 
the  scholiast  have  compiled  from  good  authorities,  his  labours  have  a 
claim  to  our  attention. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  learning  of  a  scholiast  (and  the 
same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  theglossographer),he  becomes  the 
more  deserving  of  our  confidence :  but  this  point,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  daily  and  constant  use.  The  Greek  fathers,  for  instance, 
are  admirable  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  language ;  notwithstanding  they  are  sometimes 
mistaken  in  the  exposition  of  its  Hebraisms.  But  the  Latb  fatherst 
many  of  whom  were  but  indifl^rently  skiUed  in  Hebrew  and  Greeks 
are  less  to  be  depended  on,  and  are  in  fact  only  wretched  interpre-* 
lers  of  comparatively  ill  executed  veraons* 

Again,  our  confidence  in  a  scholiast,  or  in  the  author  of  a  glossary, 
increases  in  proportion  to  his  antiquity,  at  least  m  the  explanation  of 
every  thing  concerning  antient  historv,  rites,  or  civil  life.  But  in  inn- 
vestigating  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  the  antiquity  of  scholia 

1  See  an  aeeount  of  the  principal  Catene,  fi|fr«,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL  Sect 

in.  4  7. 

^  mMt»  Critlf|«a  dn  T«zte  da  Nouveau  Testtmeot    Rotterdam,  1604.  te: 
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end  iJkMsaries  ptoses  iKftfaiog;  as  dieir  andiors  are  bUe  to  errar^ 
notwithstanding  they,  liv^  near  the  time  when  the  author  flouiished, 
^tbose  writings  they  profess  to  elucidate.  It  not  unfirequendy  hmett 
that  a  more  recent  interpreter,  availmg  himself  (tf  all  fiurmer  helps, 
perceives  the  force  of  words  much  better  than  one  that  is  more  a&- 
tient,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  elicit  the  sense  more  correct^. 
The  resuh,  therefi>re,  of  our  inquiry  into  the  relative  value  of  scho- 
liastsand  compilers  of  glossaries  is,  that  in  perusiog  their  hboois,  «e 
must  examine  them  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  jud^ooent  accordingljt 
irtiether  they  have  succeeded,  or  failed,  m  their  attempts  to  tit^ 
an  author. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  SUBJECT-MATTUU 

Although,  in  interpretmg  words  diat  have  various  neanngs, 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  which  of  their  difee&t 
senses  is  to  be  preferred;  yet  the  ambiguity  in  such  cases  is  not  so 
great  but  that  it  may  in  general  be  removed,  and  the  proper  agoifia- 
tion  of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  determined :  for  the  tJfoir 
matter  —  that  is,  the  topic  of  which  the  author  b  treating --fUj 
shows  the  sense  that  is  to  be  attached  to  any  particular  word.  For 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  agents  introduced  in  die  Seriotarei,  wiiose 
words  and  actions  are  recorded.  Some  parts  tstAe  Bible  uewifln 
in  a  re^onsive  or  dialogue  form ;  as  the  twenty-foorth  psalm,  la- iL 
3.  and  Rom.  iii.  1 — 9.  And  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequeodf  bh&- 
laken,  by  not  observmg  who  is  the  speaker,  and  what  is  die  fpck 
topic  of  which  be  treats.  One  or  two  examples  will  iDusmfe  i^ 
necessity  of  considering  the  subject-matter. 

The  Hebrew  word  "Igf^  (se-SBfR)  titeraUy  aigniiies  the  sin;  ^ 
a  metonymy » the  flesh  beneath  the  skin ;  and  by  a  ^mecdocheit^ 
notes  every  animal^  especially  man  considered  as  infirm  or  weak,  as 
in  Jer.  xvii.  5*  Chtrsed  be  the  man  that  tnateth  in  sum,  and  wukfk 
FLESH  his  arm;  there  are  also  several  other  meanings  derived  froa 
these,  which  it  is  not  material  now  to  notice.  But  that  the  word 
flesh  is  to  be  understood  of  man  only  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  PsaL  kr.2>aa^ 
Job  X.  4.  will  be  evident  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  subject- 
matter.  AH  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  —  that  is,  all  men  bad 
wholly  departed  from  the  rule  of  righteousness,  or  had  made  their 
way  of  life  abominable  throughout  the  world.  And,  in  the  psabB 
above  eited,  who  ean  doubt  but  that  by  the  word  flesh  men  are  in- 
tended :  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shaU  att flesh,  that  ist  all 
mankind,  come.  In  like  manner  also,  in  Job  x.  4.  it  is  erident  that 
flesh  has  the  same  meaning ;  if  indeed  the  passage  were  at  aD  ob- 
scure, the  parallelism  would  explain  il^^HaU  t&u  theeyes^^*^ 
(Heb.  cf  flesh)  ?  or  seest  thou  4is  mam  seest  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaniBg  of  paiticute 
passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  tubfect'^Hatter  becomes  oeeesvy 
to.  the  right  understanding  of  Scrip^ise.    It  is  further  of  thegiai^ 
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impoitance  in  order  to  comprehend  die  Tarious  dispensations  of  God 
to  man,  which  are  containea  in  the  sacred  writings.  For  although 
the  Kbie  comprises  a  great  number  of  books,  written  at  different 
times,  yet  they  have  a  mutual  connection  with  each  other,  and  refer, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  various  but  progressively  increasing  de- 
grees of  light  and  clearness,  to  a  h^tt  Saviour,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  to  a  present  Saviour.  iVith  reference  therefore  to  the 
several  divine  dispensadons  to  man,  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole 
Bible  onght  to  be  attentively  considered :  but,  as  each  individual  book 
embraces  a  particular  subject,  it  will  also  be  requisite  carefully  to 
weigh  its  9ulject-matter,  in  order  to  compreheng  the  design  of  the 
author. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  CONTEXT.  - 

I.  The  Context  defined  and  illustrated, — 11.  Rules  for  investigating 

the  Context* 

I.  Another  most  important  assistance,  for  investigating  ifae 
meank^  of  wwds  and  phrases,  is  the  c(Hisiderati(m  of  the  context^ 
or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  a  dis* 
course. 

1.  If  we  analyse  the  words  of  an  author,  and  take  them  out  of 
their  proper  series,  they  may  be  so  distorted  as  to  mean  any  thing  but 
what  he  intended  to  express.  Since  therefore  words  have  several 
meanings,  and  consequently  are  to  be  taken  in  various  acceptations, 
«i  careful  eamsideraiion  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  unB  ena» 
^usto  determine  thai  signification^  whether  KteroU  or  figurative^  which 
MS  best  adapted  to  the  passage  in  question. 

A  few  instances  wUl  illustrate  this  subject,  and  show  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  attending  to  the  context. 

It  haa  been  questioned  whether  those  words  of  the  prophet  Micaiah  (1  Km^ 
zxii.  15.)  Oo  mid  prontf,fcr  tht  Lord  shall  deUwr  U  (Ramoth)  into  the  hand  of 
the  hhtg,  «re  to  be  underwood  affirmatively  according  to  their  i^parent  meaning, 
or  are  to  be  taken  m  an  inmiea]  and  contrary  sense  ?  That  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  latter  sense,  the  consideration  of  the  context  will  plainly  show,  both 
from  tlM  prophet's  intention,  and  from  the  prophetic  denunciation  afterwards  made 
b^  him.  Hence  it  ma^  be  inferred  that  some  sort  of  ironical  gesture  accompa- 
nied Micauih*s  prediction,  wluch  eurenmstance  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture.i 

Fiuther,  there  is  a  diiferenee  of  opinion  whether  the  address  of  Job's  wift,  (Job 
ii.  9.)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  good  sense,  as  Bless  (pi  ascribe  glory  to)  God,  and 
die,  or  in  a  different  signification,  Curst  God  and  die,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  au- 
thorised Tendon.  Circumstances  riiow  that  the  last  is  the  proper  meaning ;  be- 
caose  M/ct  Job  had  not  sinned  with  his  lijis,  and  conseouently  his  wife  had  no 
ground  f&  charging  him  with  indulging  a  vain  opinion  of  his  integrity. 

Job  jtlL  Whether  the  leviathan  is  a  whale  or  a  crocodile,  has  also  divided  the 
judgment  of  commentators.  That  the  latter  animal  is  intended  is  evident  from 
the  cirenmstaaees  described  in  the  context,  which  admirably  agree  with  the  eroco- 
diW,b«t  can  in  no  respect  be  applied  to  the  whale :  for  instance,  ch.  xti.  17.  dee.  re- 
lative to  the  hardfvfw  of  his  akiii»  and  t.  13 — ^16.  itffn«^"'''»g  his  teeth  and  impene- 
tnble  scales. 

Oaee  more,  it  has  been  doofated  whether  onr  Lord's  command  to  his  disciples^ 

1  See  a  tether  iUaitxitioa  of  this  passage  in  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 
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to  provide  neitier  gold  mor  oQv&r  in  their  jntrses  (Matt.  x.  9.)  be  &  nJe  of  p«- 
petnal  obeerraiioo.  Tbat  it  wis  onlv  a  temporary  eoimnaad  lb  eTideat  iroB  tin 
preceding  and  mibseqoent  parts  of  the  chapter,  which  prove  tkat  puticulu  mi*' 
•ion  to  hare  been  only  a  temporary  one ;  and  that,  aa  they  were  to  go  fisr  t  ibort 
time  through  Judea,  and  then  to  retnm  to  Jesoa,  he  therefcn  fomdo  them  to 
take  any  thing  that  would  retard  their  progrees. 

2.  The  cantexi  of  a  ^scourse  or  beokj  in  the  Scrijfharts,  mat/  urn 
pise  either  one  verse^  a  few  verses^  entire  periods  or  sections^  aitin  da^ 
terSf  or  whole  books. 

Thus  if  t  Cor.  x.  16.  be  the  paange  under  examinatimi,  the  preeei&Bg  udnl* 
■equent  parts  of  the  epistle,  which  belonf  to  it,  arp  the  eij^th,  ninth,  ud  talk 
ebapters.  If  Isa.  li.  be  the  chapter  in  question,  the  reader  must  not  atop  at  tJu 
and  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  the  i2th  verse  of  ch.  liL ;  ler  these  to^etkcr 
ft>rm  one  subject  or  argument  of  prediction,  in  which  the  prophet  is  ennmmrin 
to  his  countrymen  the  certainty  of  their  deliverance  and  return  from  the  Bi^ 
nish  captivitv.  This  entire  portion  ought  therefore  to  be  read  atooQe,inordtf 
to  apprehend  fully  the  prophet's  meaning.  In  like  manner,  the  versei  fieo  v.  1& 
of  ch.  lii.  to  the  end  of  eh.  liii.  form  a  new  and  entire  section  relative  to  the  si^ 
frrings  of  the  Messiah.  Here  then  is  a  wrong  division  of  chaoteis,  to  whidi  m 
regard  should  be  paid  in  examining  the  context  of  a  book.  Ch.  li.  oofhttom- 
dude  ▼.  12.  of  eh.  lii.  and  eh.  lii.  ought  to  commence  at  v.  13.  and  be  contiaoedto 
the  etid  of  ch.  liii.  In  like  manner,  the  fint  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Sua 
Paul  s  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  third  chapter:  tin 
slightest  attention  to  this  point  will  enable  a  diUgent  student  to  add  nasieioai 
other  examples. 

3.  Sometimes  a  book  of  Scriptfpre  comprises  only  one  sul^ect  or  er^ 
ment,  m  which  ease  the  whole  of  it  must  be  referred  to  preeedesis  tai 
subsequents^  and  ought  to  be  considered  together. 

Of  this  description  is  Sa'mt  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  eaas^of 
two  parts,  doctrinal  and  practical.  The  design  of  the  doctrical  portioa  is  to  ihov, 
that  although  there  was  a  difference  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believed,  ioas- 
much  as  the  former  enjoyed  a  priority  of  time  in  point  of  expecting  and  icbo*- 
kdging  Christ,and  through  the  free  grace  of  God  they  wereachurchorcoagngalioa 
of  believers  before  the  Gontilee ;  yet  that,  now,  the  latter  are  become  paitiktfi 
of  the  same  grace  with  them,  and  beine  thus  admitted  to  this  conunonioB  of  ^fx^* 
every  rud  distinction  between  them  is  abolished ;  and  therefore  that  boti  i*^ 
and  Gentiles  together,  form  one  body  of  the  church  under  one  head,  ena  iesaf 
Christ.  Other  special  doctrines  indeed  are  incidentally  mentioned ;  botthe«ua 
either  adduced  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principal  doctrine,  or  they  are  tei^ 
from  it.  The  practical  part  or  exhortation,  which  naturally  flows  freo  the  doc- 
trine inculcated,  is  concord  and  peace  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  the  ipowfl 
enforces  with  great  beauty  and  energv.l 

To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  the  Psalms,  each  of  which  being  •ap'wf* 
from  the  other,  and  having  no  connection  witli  the  preceding  or  foUoviag  Pnlf^ 
for  the  most  part  comprises  a  distinct  and  entire  subject.  That  some  w  tM 
Psalms  have  been  divided,  and  forcibly  disjoined,  which  ought  to  have  lenvaed 
united,  and  to  have  formed  one  ode,  is  evident  as  well  from  the  applicatioB  of  a- 
cred  criticism  as  from  the  subject-matter.  The  number  of  the  Psalma  by  no  nea" 
corresponds  either  in  manuscripts  or  in  the  anticnt  versiona.  Thus,  la  ^^^ 
manuscripts,  the  first  and  second  Psalms  are  not  reckoned  at  aD,  while  in  othen 
the  former  is  considered  as  part  of  the  second  Psalm :  that  they  are  two  diitioci 
compositions,  is  evident  fix>m  a  comparison  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  ?•»& 
In  the  first  Psalm  the  characters  of  the  pious  man  and  the  sinner,  as  well  as  theu 
respective  ends,  are  contrasted:  the  second  Psalm  is-propbctic  of  the  Me9iu| 
exaltation.  The  ninth  and  tenth  Psalms  are  united  together  in  the  Septaa^o. 
version ;  while  the  hundred  and  aixteenth  and  hundred  and  forty-seventh  are,ef^' 
divided  into  two.  The  argument  which  pervades  tlie  forty-second  and  ^^v^/'r!. 
Psalms  plainly  ahows  that  they  are  properly  but  one  divine  ode,  and  are  therew* 

1  Moldenhaweri  Introd  jctio  ad  Libroa  Vet.  et  Nov.  Fcaderit,  p.  907.  Pfoftcx^ 
Fi?'?^*  ^?'?*  ^  *^  Heading  of  the  Scriptures,  tnnalated  by  Mr.  J•c^||»r^ 

J7d.  (1st  6d|t.r} 
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rigbtj^  joined  togetlier  in  many  nuumsor^,  altliodf  h  they  occur  9M  separate  com- 
poeitions  in  ail  onr  printed  editions.1 

II.    In  examining  the  context  of  a  passage,  it  will  be  desirable, 
h  To  investigate  each  word  of  every  passage  :  and  as  the  connection 
is  formed  by  particles^  these  should  a&oays  receive  that  stgnification 
which  the  subject-matter  and  context  require* 

Tlie  Concoidancea  of  Noldius  and  Taylor  already  noticed,  and  also  Glami- 
U8'a  Philologia  Sacra-S  will  materially  aaaist  in  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  He- 
brew particles ;  as  will  the  elaborate  work  of  Hoogeveen  on  the  subject  of  tho 
Greek  partielo8.3    Farther,  where  particles  are  wanting,  as  they  sometimes  are,  it 


fmse  to  lei  kirn  go.  Particles  of  comparison  also  are  frequently  wanting,  as  in 
Gen.  zvi.  IS.,  he  Vfill  he  a  wild  man;  literally,  Ae  toiU  he  a  teild  as»  man,  that  ig, 
[like]  a  wild  as»:  How  appropriately  this  description  was  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  lahmaol,  will  readily  appear  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  wild  a« 
in  Job  xzxiz.  5—8.  with  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  freebooting  lives  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert,  as  portrayed  by  all  travellers.  Psal.  li.  1.  Flee  [as]  spar^ 
roufs  to  your  mountain.  Psal.  xii.  6.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  tPordSf  [as! 
tilrer  tried  inafitmatfe  of  earth.  Isa.  ix.  18.  They  shaU  mourU  up  [as  or  lOtej 
the  mtcendin^  of  smoke.  Similar  examples  occur  m  the  New  Testament ;  as  in 
John  v.  17.  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ;  that  is,  as  my  father  worketh 
hitherto,  so  also  do  I  work  together  with  him.  Sometimes  particles  are  wanting 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  :  thus  Job  zxiv.,'  19.  [As]  drougH 
and  keat  consume  the  snow  :  so  doth  the  grave  those  which  have  sinned.  Jer. 
xvii.  11.  [As]  the  partridge  siitcth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  not ;  [so]  hethotgtttetk 
riches,  and  Tiot  hy  right,  &c.  Numerous  similar  instances  occur  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  especialiy  in  the  Proverbs ;  where,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  admirable  au- 
thorised version  to  add,  that  the  particles  omitted  are  properly  supplied  in  Italics 
characters,  and  thus  complete  the  sense. 

2.  If  the  meaning  of  a  single  verse  is  to  he  ascertained^  the  fives  six^ 
or  seven  verses  immediately  preceding  should  first  be  read  with  minute 
attentunu 

Sometimes  a  single  nassage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  book,  to  be  perused,  and  that  not 
once  or  twice,  but  several  times.  The  advantage  of  this  practice  will  be  very 
fireat :  because,  as  the  same  thing  is  frequently  stated  more  briefly  and  obscurely 
In  the  former  part  of  a  book,  which  is  more  clearly  and  fully  explained  in  thin 
flobse^ent  portion,  such  a  perusal  will  render  every  thing  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  For  instance,  that  otherwise  difficult  passage,  Rom.  iz.  18.  Therefore 
heth  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  ana  toAom  he  wiU  he  hardeneth,  will 
become  perfectly  clear  by  a  close  examination  of  the  context,  beginning  at  verso 
lb.  of  chapter  viii  and  reading  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter )  this  portion 
of  the  epistle  being  most  intimately  connected.  Disregarding  tnis  simple,  and  all 
tnit  seUUvident  canon,  tome  expositors  have  explained  1  ret.  ii.  8.  as  meaning 
that  certain  persons  were  absolntely  appointed  to  destruction ;  a  notion,  not  onlv 
contndicting  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  also  repugnant  to  every  idsawhicn 
we  are  there  taught  to  entertain  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God.  An  attentive 
consideration  of  the  context,  and  of  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  passage  alluded 

1  They  are  conndered,  and  translated,  as  one  Psalm,  by  Bishop  Horsley.  See 
his  Version  of  the  Psahns,  vol.  i.  jpp.  110---114.  and  the  notes. 

3  See  particularly,  tract  ▼.— viu.  on  adverbs,  prepoeitions.  and  conjunctions,  toQi. 
r.  pp.  36I--556.  ed.  Dathii. 

3  Hoogeveen,  Doctrina  Particularum  OnDcarom,  2  vole.  4to.  1709.  Though 
treating  of  Greek  particles  generally^  this  elaborate  work  incidentally  illustrates  a 
grettt  number  of  passages  m  the  New  Testament.  A  valuable  abridgment  of  it, 
with  tbe  notes  of  various  Kterali,  was  published  by  Professor  Schutz  at^  Leipsic  in 
1806,  which  has  been  handsomely  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  1813.  See  tbo  Dr. 
Maeknigfat  on  the  EpIiUes,  vd.  i.  essay  4.  ^  74.,  to  the  end  of  that  essay. 

4  Pnrver  riffhtly  soppliee  it,  and  renders  the  passage  thus,  and  should  death  he* 
fal  him  in  the  way :  in  the  authorised  English  venion  the  cqnjunctian  and  '0 
tHoittadt  and  tks  conditloiia!  if  n  pwfetlj  sopplied. 

voir.  n.  *68. 
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to  (ibr  the  mott  •ntini  mftBttucrii^  Iwve  aeareely  «By  E?^*^)'  ^"^^  ^^  f*^ 
v«nted  them  &om  giving  *o  repulsive  an  isterpreUition.  The  first  epiitis  of  Peter 
(it  should  be  recollected)  was  addressed  to  belieYing  Jewsy  After  cQQgntaktiii| 
them  on  their  happiness  in  being  called  to  the  fflorioiie  yoriTBeges  and  hopes  of  tfat 
X^oepel,  he  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  tne  sublime  manner  in  wbchitw 
introdueed,  both  by  the  propheU  and  apostles ;  and,  havbg  enforced  Im  genenl 
exhortation  to  watchfulness,  4bc.  by  an  affeetintf  representatioii  of  oar  rtntnoti 
God,  our  redemption  by  the  preciowi  bhwd  of  Christ,  the  iraniiy  of  aH  worUj  en- 
joyments, and  the  excellence  and  perpetuity  of  the  Gospel  dispsnsstioB  (gIll 
tUriiUghout) ;  —  he  proceeds  (u.  1—12.)  to  urge  them  by  a  representitkm  rf  tkir 
Christian  privileges,  to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekneBi,to  eoBliin»ii 

the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ  r    ^"^ "  '— ^-- '  *»----  -* » ' -^ 

to  maintain  such  an  exemplary 
unconverted  Gentiles,     nken 

permanency  and  invariable  cer ^ •    *    •? 

and  all  gtuU,  and  hypocrisUt,  and  envita,  and  alt  evil  spiakmgs,  wUcb  in » 
contrary  to  its  benevolent  design,  with  all  simplicity,  as  now  hotu  hahi^  (or  k- 
fiints),  who  are  regenerated  by  divine  grace,  desire  ths  smeers  stift  sf  tic  wtri, 
thai  ye  may  grew  thereby  {unto  salvatianp  since  (or  ssem^  that)  ymLieuUiid 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  To  whom  eomiAgj  ae  onto  a  Uvmg  stsne^  Htdlfiid 
indeed  of  meUy  hut  chosen  of  God,  and  freciousy  Ys  also  (who  believe,)  u  towf 
stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priestkoodj  to  efer  up  Jptridd  «• 
er^ces  by  Jesus  Christ,  (  Wherefore  also  it  is  eoniminsd  in  the  Scrvptare,  Bdtii  I 
lav  ia  Sion  a  chief  comer-stone,  elect,  precious  ;  and  ho  tksit  heSieoetk  ss  k  (eooM- 
eth  in  it)  shaU  not  be  cor^ounded  (or  ashamed).  Unto  vou,  thereon,  wao  u- 
LiEVE  A«  i5  precious ;  but  wUo  them  that  oisxelibvs,  ««ii3m«i,4  the  ttsse  ukkk 
the  builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer,  sad  s  tteu  ^ 

1  Bee  this  proved,  infra,  VoL  IV.  Part  11.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  HI.  i  UI. 

3  This  expression  very  emphatically  denotes  those  who  are  newlj  converted  oc 
regenerated,  as  the  apostle  had  said  (1  Pet.  i.  33.)  the  believmg  Jevrs  were,  thiw^b 
the  incorruptible  word  of  God,  It  is  well  known  thai  the  antient  Jewish  nbbtf 
styled  new  proselytes  to  their  religion,  little  children  and  new-isfii  keUs;m 
Peter,  who  was  a  Jew,  very  naturally  adopU  the  nme  phzmaeok>gy,  wheo  vntiag 
to  Jewish  converts  to  the  Gospel.  

3  These  words  [unto  salvation,  uf  suniMav],  though  omitted  in  the  eouM 
printed  editions,  are,  by  Griesbach,  inserted  in  the  text,  of  which  thofftman^ 
te^rajl  part.  They  are  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanas,  ai  fipf"* 
mi  (the  three  oldest  maniiacripts  extant)  ;  in  thirty-nine  others  of  good  anthont;, 
though  of  less  antiquity ;  and  also  in  the  Old  Syriac,  the  PhOoxeniaB^a^^; 
Syriac,  the  Arabic  edited  by  Erpenius,  the  Cdptic,  Ethiopic,  Armeniaa,  d^J^' 
and  Vulgate  vendons,  and  are  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  On^^^f^ 
Joannes  Damasoenus,  and  Theopbylaet,  among  the  Greek  Fathers;  aad  ^  ^ 
latin  Fathers,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Augustine,  GiMas,  Cossiodorus,  and  the  vxxti^ 
Bede.  This  reading  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  g'emans,  and  is  of  great  impoiUott- 
It  shows  the  reason  why  the  believing  Jews  were  regenerated,  ax2  ako  vhj  ^^ 
were  to  desire  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  vix.  that  ^  ^*' 
thereby  increase,  or  grow  up,  unto  salvation.  This  was  the  end  they  shoala  u^^P 
have  in  view ;  and  nothing  could  so  efiectually  promote  this  end,  as  ^'^'^'^ 
receiving  the  pure  truth  of  God,  praying  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  ysmuOi^ 
actinjr  under  its  dictates.  ^     , 

4  The  verb  ami^tv  (whence  the  participle  «««3ovirrtf> and  its  derivativeiw*™' 
tivo  airci^ica,  signify  such  a  disbeliefs  as  constitutes  the  party  g^iltr  of  oWiaw^ 
or  wilful  refusal  to  credit  a  doctrine  or  narrative.  In  the  Now  Tcrtamwilj  "^  ■ 
specially  used  concerning  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  v^jfctincthe  doctntf 
of  the  Gospel,  rcgardlciu  of  all  the  evidences  that  accompanied  it  "■•»  "J:  *5 
iii.  'Ml  eirtt^uif  t«  v'm,  he  that  disbelicveth  tkt  Son,  is  opposed  to  itsi  l*s«  **^ 
on  the  Son,  tu  itt^rvovrt  ttt  rw  nW.  So,  in  Acts  xiv.  3.  these  Jews  who  «^][^" 
the  Gentiles,  and  made  them  evil  affected  towards  the  brethren,  are  t^^^ 
ewtt^oL'VTts  loviaiot,  the  disbelieving  (or,  as  it  is  not  ill-rendered  in  our  airthtoiMdvv' 


M.  lie  0IUUO  vvru  IB  luui^a  ui  acvb  xtu.  v.  «nu  auk.  9.     kmmu*  ju.  «w,  «*&.  ■»-  -  -       ■ 

1.  (Gr.)  in  which  lajvt  place  Saint  Peter  exhorts  wives,  who  believed  .»f  ^^' 
to  be  in  subjection  to  their  husbands,  thalt  if  any,  mruhaot  rm  Xsye,  *■*•'"*' .!!! 
word,  they  may  also  without  the  word  ho  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  by  thsvasa^ 
convtrsatwn  ef  the  wives.    The  lexlisogr^r,  Svidt^  (a*  cMl  by  0cUaa»V' » 
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tlMtMmgy  tmd  «  roek  ffoftnee.  They  DisBiLiiTrno  thi  wokd  (tm  >oy«  «rtc3vy 
7$s)t  thai  is,  the  word  of  the  Goepel,  which  contains  this  testimony,  thtmbU  at 
tUs  eoraer-etone,  mkereunto  tkey  were  appointed :  But  tb  (believers,  who  rest 
jovr  salTition  on  it)>  are  u  ckoseti  generatufUf  a  royal  priesthoody  a  vtcuUar  pto- 
fUf  Ac.  &o.  Uence>  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  1  Pet«  ii.  b.  is  not,  that 
God  had  erdeuned  them  to  disobedience  (for  in  that  case  their  obedience  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  their  disobedience  would  have  been  no  sin) :  but  that 
6od»  the  righteous  judge  of  all  the  earth,  had  ^pointed  or  decreed,  that  destruc>> 
tioB  and  eternal  perdition  should  be  the  punishment  of  such  disbelievinff  persons, 
who  wilfiilly  rejected  all  the  evidences  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  MessiiUi,  the  8a- 
vioor  of  the  world.  The  mode  of  pointing  above  adopted,  is  that  proposed  by 
Dn.  John  Taylor,  Doddridge,  and  Macknight,  and  recognised  by  Oriesbach  in 
his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  is  maoi&rtly  required  by  the 


8*  A  vene  or  passage  mast  net  he  connected  with  a  remote  context^ 
smkss  ike  latter  agree  better  toith  it  than  a  nearer  context. 

Thus  Rom.  ii.  16.  although  it  makes  a  ^ood  sense  if  connected  with  the  jpre- 
eeding  verse,  makes  a  much  better  when  joined  with  verse  12.  (the  intermemate 
verses  being  read  parenthetically  v  in  the  authorised  version)  ;  and  this  shows  it 
to  be  the  true  and  proper  context. 

4  EzamiTie  whether  the  writer  continues  his  discourse^  Jest  we  suppose 
him  to  make  a  transition  to  another  argument  j  when  in  fact  he  is  prose^ 
cuOng  the  same  topic 

Rom.  T.  IS.  will  furnish  Bn  illustration  of  this  remark.  From  that  verse  to  tlie 
end  of  the  chapter  Saint  Paul  produces  a  strong  argument  to  prove,  th^t  as  all 
men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  redeem  them  f^om  their  sins, 
so  thie  grace  has  been  afforded  equally  to  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  To  per- 
ceive \&  full  force,  therefore,  of  the  apostle's  conclusion,  we  must  read  the  con- 
tijuMlioA  of  his  argument  &om  verse  1^.  to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

5.  The  parentheses  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  should  be  par'- 
tJeuiarfy  regarded  :  but  no  parenthesis  should  be  interposed  without  suf- 
ficient reason* 

Parentheses,  being  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  He* 
brew  language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testaments 

The  prophetic  writings  indeed  contain  interruptions  and  interlocutions,  particu- 
larly those  of  Jeremiah  :  but  we  have  an  example  of  a  real  parenthesis  in  Zech. 
vii.  7.  The  Jewish  captives  had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  prophet,  whether  their 
bating  should  be  continued  on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and  the  as- 
aassination  of  Gedaliah :  after  a  considerable  digression,  but  closely  connected 
with  the  question  proposed,  the  prophet  at  length  replies,  in  ch.  viii.  19.  that  the 
•sason  formerly  devoted  to  fasting  should  soon  be  spent  in  joy  and  gladness.  The 
mtormediate  verses,  therefore,  from  ch.  vii.  4.  to  ch.  viii.  17.  are  obviously  paren- 
thetical, though  not  marked  as  such  in  any  of  the  modern  versions  which  we  have 
bad  an  opportunity  to  examine. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  parentheses  are  frequent,  es- 
pecially in  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul ;  who,  after  making  numerous 
digressions,  (all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustrative  of,  his  main 
subject),  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had  begun  to  discuss. 

'^las  m  Rom.  ii.  verses  13, 14,  and  15.  are  obviously  parenthetical,  because,  as 
above  remarked,  the  context  evidently  requires  verses  Ix.  and  16.  to  be  read  to- 
gether. In  Rom.  V.  verses  12. 18, 19.  evidently  form  one  continued  sentence  ;  and 
all  the  intermediate  verses  are  undoubtedly  to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,  though 
they  are  not  marked  as  such  in  the  authorised  translation.  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  begm- 
ning  with  the  words,  Knowledge  nufetk  up,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  first  clause  in 
verse  It.  is  in  like  manner  parenthetical.  The  connection  therefore  of  the  first 
with  the  fiiurth  verse  is  thai :  — JVoid,  ae  teueking  things  ofered  wtfe  idoto,  we 

-vaeo^  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this  note,)  eonsidsrs  oMuhtp  as  eftany- 
jmaoB  with  oticwv.  AkuUiv  Mnioi*  rnnfur. 


For  examples,  in  which  the  derivative  subatantive  csm^sm  mesas  disheUrff  or 
BUnspl  of  ths  Ghristisn  doctrias,  see  SoMsiwnsrl  Ls»fton»  <ii^  toee. 
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X.  29.  kttw  daoM,  and  vene  S>.f  tie  pareatliotical ;  ts  iibo  ue  2  &i.  is.  9, 10. 
which  are  so  prmtod  in  our  Tersion.  A  still  more  ligiial  ioftaace  cf  futa&m 
occurs  in  £ph.  iii.  where  the  finl  taid  fourteenth  ▼eraes  axe  eonaectod,  the  twthi 
intermediate  reraes  (3  te  13)  being  parenthetieal ;  as  also  is  1  Tin.  I  fenei ito 
17.  inelosive.  "  In  this  paasage/'^Baya  Proleaaor  Franek,  "  taloBg  oeeaaoa  frn 
the  false  teachers.  Saint  ] 


I  paasage/*  eaya  Proleaaor  Franek,  "  taloBf  oeesi 
tlPanl  spesikB  of  the  kw  aoeonlinff  to  the  Gospel 
lac  iriTen  ^ent  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  n 


ted  onto  him ;  and  havinc  giTen  ^ent  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  retnni,  ii 
▼erse  18.  to  the  scope  he  nad  in  ww  in  the  third  vena,  where  ha  hituttac,^ 
mdng  the  comparative  particle,  ma  («i3Mf),that  the  completion  of  the  mbr  wuto 
be  expected  in  the  saheeqiient  Tersea.  The  whole  of  the  diacowse  eoonseli  tlnr 
-*-''  As  I  besought  thee  to  charge  aoae  that  they  teach  no  otfasr  doetriae^M 
■eeh  aaer  gddlr  edi^fing;  and  thattheead  of  thecraunaDdmeatiskvaoatoft 
pare  heart,  and  of  a  good  conacienee,  and  of  fiuth  nnfeigned,  &c.:  so aov  1  om> 
mit  the  same  charge  vato  OM^^thai  thoa  nayaat  hold  ftithaadagsodoBh 
acience/' &C.1  .  ^ 

Anotlier  instance  of  the  parenthesis  we  have  in  Phil.  i.  27.  to  cb.  u.  16.  indi* 
aive:  in  which  the  apostle  discusses  a  subject,  the  proposition  of  wbifihiion- 
tained  in  ch.  i.  27. ;  and  afterwards,  in  ch.  li.  17.  he  retuma  to  the  topic  wlikaM 
had  been  treating  in  the  preceding  chapter.  ^  In  conformity  with  thisiUteflat 
we  find  (ch.  i.  23.),  that  Saint  Pa^  aaya,  he  is  influenced  by  two  thiogi— t  ^ 
both  of  life  and  death  ;  but  he  knows  not  which  of  these  to  choose  Dw^^Jf 
most  deairaUe  to  himself;  bat  the  welfere  <^  the  Philippians  reqmcas  father  w 
he  may  be  spared  a  little  longer  ;  and,  having  this  confidanae,  ha  is  •■an'  » 
hie  life  win  be  lengthened,  and  that  he  ahaU  aee  theni  again  in  parson.   TbOiiw 

the  interruption  which  his  disconrae  had  received,  he  piocaeda  ^eh.  il  IT^v  »• 
lows :  *'  Tea,  and  if  I  be  offered  U|K>n  the  sacrifice  and  aervioe  of  fwr™'^ 
mnd  rejoice  with  you  alL"  The  intervenimp  charge  is  hamuly  aad  jsdicHU? 
introdoced  by  the  apostle,  in  order  th^  the  FhilipiMana  mifl^  not  remit  djeii  «x 
ertions  until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the  iaith  of  the  Gesp^  with  «bA;ik 
humility  ;  as  will  be  eiodent  to  thoae  who  examine  the  point  with  atteatua  uA 
candour."^ 

In  9  Tivs.  i.  16—18.  we  have  a  beantifiil  example  of  the  parentheai.  Tte 
apostle,  acknowledging  the  intrepid  affection  of  Oneaiphoms  —  whO)  ^^^1^ 
roas  professors  deserted  him,  stood  by  him  and  miniirtered  to  him  '~'^^!!r  * 
prayer  for  the  good  man's  femily  ;  The  Lord  grant  mercy  to  the  kouti  n  (^ 
\fhor%ta^for  Kb  often  refreshed  ««,  uni  waa  not  ashamed  of  my  ckamMM^H 
tn  RomCy  very  carrfuUy  sought  me,  ond  found  me  out.  Saint  Paul  then  ^^ 
period, and  suspends  his eentenoe, to  repeat  his  acknowledgmepts and  pnftf*^ 
renewed  fervour  and  gratitude  —  (  The  Lord  grant  that  he  may  faid  ^''"^T^ 
the  Lord  in  that  day,)  and  in  how  many  instances  he  ministered  tomtit  ^P*'*''' 
yoH  very  well  know.  If  we  peruse  the  choicest  authors  of  Greece  and  **J'*: 
shall  acareely  find,  among  their  many  parentheses  and  transpositioas  of  "^1?^^?^ 
expressed  in  so  pathetic  and  lively  a  manner,  nor  fer  n  reaaon  so  sabiUiiUu  an 
nnexceptionable.3  . 

Additional  instances  might  be  offered,  to  show  the  importance  w 
attending  to  parentheses  in  the  examination  of  the  context;  Iwtue 
preceding  will  abundantly  suffice  for  this  purpose.    The  author  a» 

1  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Scripturea,  p.  188.  By  the  judicious  'PP^^^*'^"'^  !^ 
parenthesis,  that  very  difficult  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  19-~21.  has  beea  xcoORTf^ 
perfectly  easy  and  intelligible  by  a  learned  divine  of  the  present  day.  Hapwpf*^ 
to  translate  and  point  it  thus :  —  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creatisn  sw^'^** 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  {for  the  creation  was  i»ade  Js^^f^  ^ 
vanity,  not  willinglu,  but  by  reMson  of  kern  who  suhjected  it)  in  hiofe  fM  tw J^ 
tion  Itself  also  shall  he  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glsnoc 
liberty  of  the  sons  ef  God.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  origiaal  ^"^j^ 
will,  en  consideration,  easfly  perceive  the  justice  of  thii  translation.  For  the  rn* 
sons  on  which'  it  is  founde<l,  and  for  an  able  ducidation  of  the  whole  pB«B£®«  ^ 
"  Sermons  preached  at  Welbeck  Chapel  by  the  Rer.  Thomas  White,"  sormoB  ^ 
pp.  363—380.  Griesbaeh  has  printed  in  a  parentheaia  o<nly  the  middle  ewf  PI 
verae  20.  {**  not  willingly,  bnt  by  reaaon  of  him  who  aabjected  it'*) ;  whidi  effv*' 
Yy  does  not  materially  contribute  to  elear  on  the  diffieolty  of  this  paai 

S  Franeh's  Gnide,  p.  189.      ^ 

^  BlaefcwaUa  S«ond  CSasiioriUiifltnted,  v«L  i\  pf  . «» ».  3d  adit 
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been  led  to  discuss  them  at  greater  length  than  nay  seem  to  have 
been  requisite,  from  the  circumstance,  that  less  attention  appears  to 
be  giTen  to  the  parenthesis,  than  to  any  other  species  of  punctuation, 
in  the  different  works  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  language^ 
that  have  fallen  under  his  notice.^ 

6.  No  explanation  must  be  admitted^  but  thai  which  suits  the  context. 

In  direct  yiolation  of  this  self^vident  canon  of  interpretation,  the  charch  of 

Rome  expounds  Matt,  zviii.  17.  (f  a  wutu  neglect  to  hear  the  ekureh,  let  kirn  be 

weto  thee  ae  a  heathen^  man  and  a$  a  nuhlicoH,  of  the  infalUhiUty  sad  final  decisions 

of  all  doctrines  by  the  (Roman)  Catnolic  church.    But  what  says  the  evangelist? 

Let  us  read  the  context.    <<  ff,   says  our  Lord,  **  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 

thee,  £9,  amd  UU  km  ktsfamU  betwstn  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  tAes, 

thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.    But  if  he  vdtt  not  hear,  take  with  thee  one  or 

two  m^ore,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  tioo  witnesses  every  word  may  be  establish' 

od.    jSnd  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  tkem^  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  neglect 

to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican,  (verse  15 

— ^17.)  That  is,  ira  man  have  done  you  an  injury,  first  admonisn  him  privately  of 

it ;  if  thai  avail  not,  tell  the  church ; — not  the  universal  church  dispersed  through* 

out  the  world,  but  that  particular  church  to  which  you  boih  belong.    And  ifne 

will  not  reform  upon  such  reproof,  regard  him  no  longer  as  a  trueClhristian,  but 

as  a  wicked  man  with  whom  you  are  to  hold  no  religious  communion,  though,  as 

a  Allow  man,  you  owe  him  earnest  and  persevering^  good-will  and  acts  oiaind- 

neas.     Through  the  whole  of  this  context  there  is  not  one  word  said  about  diso> 

beyiog  the  determmation  of  the  Catliolic  church  concerning  a  disputed  doctrine, 

but  about  slighting  the  admonition  of  a  particular  church  concerning  known  sin ; 

and  particular  churches  are  owned  to  be  iallible.^ 

7.  Where  no  connection  is  to  be  found  with  the  preceding  and  subs^ 
queni  parts  of  a  book,  none  should  be  soughf.  x 

This  observation  applies  solely  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  chiefly  to  the 
tenth  and  ibllowing  cnapters,  which  form  the  second  part  of  tliat  book  ;  and  are 
composed  of  separate  proverbs  or  distinct  sentences,  having  no  real  or  verbal 
connection  whatever,  tnough  each  individual  maxim  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
weighty  instruction.^ 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  evident,  that,  although  the 
eomparison  of  tlie  context  will  require  both  labour  and  unremitdng 
diligence,  yet  these  will  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  increased 
degree  of  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  otherwise  obscure 
passages.  The  very  elaborate  treatise  of  Franzius,  akeady  referred 
to,  will  supply  numerous  examples  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
raidered  perfectly  clear  by  the  judicious  consideration  of  the  context. 

1  Christopher  Wollius  published  a  very  valuable  treatise,  De  Parenthesi  8acr$, 
«t  Leipsic,  m  17S^.  4to.  The  same  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  follow* 
lag  works,  vix.  Joh.  Fr.  Hirt,  Dissertatio  de  Parenthesi,  et  ^neratim,  et  speciatim 
Swii,  4to.  Jena,  1745.  Joh.  Gottl.  Xandneri,  Commentationes  Dus  de  Parenthe- 
nbos  Johaaneis,  4to.  1765.  Ad.  Bened.  Spttzneri  Commentatio  Philologica  de 
Fannithesi,  Libris  Saeris  V.  et.  N,  T.  aecommodata.  8vo.  Lipsie,  1773. 

9  Whitby  on  Matt  zviii  15—17.  Bishop  Porteus's  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13, 14. 

^  J.  B.  Carpxov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.pp.  36,  37.  Bauet,  Herm.  8aer.  pp.  19S^— 20D. 
Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Saer.  c.  z.  (op.  tom.  u.  pp.  656—656^  Fnuudus,  Prof.  pp.  8—11 . 
Trset.  pp.  48—51.  Moras,  in  Emesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  161--163.  Viser,  Herm.  Nov. 
Sacr.  pars  iii.  pp.  189—194.  IVetstein  et  Semler  de  Interpret  Nov.  Test.  pp.  116 
--120.  Franckii  Prslectiones  HermeneutioB,  pp.  61 — 94.  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm. 
pp.  197—216.  Jahnii  Enchirid.  Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  51—71.  Chladenii  Institn* 
tiones  £zegetie«,  pp.  966—374.  J.  £.  Pfeifferi  Institutkmes  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  464 
—4^  607-^34.    Sobeftr,  Inrtitutiones  Scriptoristioa,  pan  u.  pp.  56—62. 
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SECTION  VL   . 

ON  HISTORICAL  CIKCUMSTANCES. 

Msiorkal  Circumtances  defined.  —I.  Order.— IL  Tide.  —HL  Amt 
thor.—lV.  Date  of  the  seterai  Books  ^  S€riptun.-^\,  Tk 
Place  where  written.  —  VL  CAroiu%y.— VII.  Ooonoii  o» 
wUA  th^  were  wrkUu. — VIII.  Scope  or  i>w^.— DL  Aolwi 
of  each  Book.—X.  Biblical  AntiquUieSjindudtng,  I.  The  PMr 
ad,  Ecdesiastical,  and  C'ml  State;  — 2.  Sacred  and  Ptofw 
History;  —  3.  Geogravhf  ;  —  4.  Genealogy ;'^b.  NatwrdBh 
tory  ;  and  6.  Philosophical  Seds  and  Learning  of  the  Jem  ai 
other  nations  mentioned  t»  the  Scrijptwres. 

Historical  dramstances  are  an  important  help  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  sacred  \vriters«  Under  this  term  are  GOE^Nised: 
—  1.  The  Order;  2.  The  TiOe;  3.  The  Author;  4.  The  IWeof 
each  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture ;  5,  The  JKoce  where  it  was 
written ;  6*  The  Chronology  or  period  of  tfane  ea^raced  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ;  7.  The  Ocw- 
sion  upon  \rfiich  the  several  books  were  written  ;  8.  Their  re^?^^ 
Scopes  or  designs ;  and  9.  An  Analysis  of  each  book.  10.  BUM 
Antiafiitiesy  mchiding  the  Geography,  Genealogy,  Sacred  and  ftth 
fene  Histoiy,  Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  Learning,  and  Phf 
losophical  Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private  Life  of  the  Jews 
and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  How  important  a  bovi- 
edge  of  these  particulars  is,  and  how  indispeosably  necessary  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  inspired  volume,  we  are  now  to  coosder. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  die  Order  of  the  Different  Books,  effleoaSy 
such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  the  student  to  weo^er 
the  order  of  the  difierent  lustories  and  other  matters  diseased  m 
them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divme  economy  towards  mankiiid)V»^ 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations* 

This  aid,  if  judiciously  exercised,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep  «&> 
quaintance  with  the  meaning  of  an  author ;  but,  when  it  is  neglected, 
many  things  necessarily  remain  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

II.  The  Tides  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some  of  them 
aimounce  tlie  chief  subject  of  the  book  — 

As  Genesis,  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth  — ExodaSt  the  dfr 
parture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  &c. ;  while  other  tides  dcnore 
the  churches  or  particular  persons  for  whose  more  immedirte  o* 
some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  thus  afford  Kghtto 
particular  passages. 

IIL  A  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  each  book,  together  with  tw 
age  in  which  he  lived,  his  peculiar  character,  his  sect  or  rdigioo,  aw 
also  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and  style  of  writing,  as  well  as  tn« 
testimonies  which  his  writings  may  contain  concerning  himself,  fi 
equally  necessary  to  the  historical  mterpretadon  of  Scripture. 

For  instance,  the  consideration  of  the  testimonies  cdnccrning  hi^ 
self,  which  appear  in  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter*  will  show  tm 
he  was  the  author  of  that  book:  for  he  expressly  sayst  1.  That^ 
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was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Pet.  i.  18.) ;  2. 
That  this  was  his  second  epistle  to  the  believing  Jews  (iii.  1.)  ;  and 
that  Paal  was  his  beloved  brother  (iii.  15.)  ;  all  which  cirenmstances 
quadrate  with  Peter.  In  hke  manner*  the  coincidence  of  style  and 
of  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  which  exist  between  the  second  and 
third  epistles  of  Saint  John,  and  his  other  writings,  prove  that  thos^ 
epistles  were  written  bj  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  account  foe 
^ne  writer's  omitting. some  topics,  and  expatiating  upon  others — as 
Saint  Mark's  silence  concerning  actions  honourable  to  Saint  Peter, 
and  enlarging  on  his  faults,  he  being  the  companion  of  the  latter,  and 
writing  from  his  information.  A  comparison  of  the  style  of  th» 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  that  of  Saint  Paul's  other  epistles,  will 
show  that  be  was  the  author  of  that  admirable  composition.^ 

IV.  Knowledge  of  the  Time  when  each  book  was  written  soma^ 
times  shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  things  said  in  it.' 

Upon  this  principle,  the  solemn  adjuration  in  1  Thess.  v.  27. 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  unnecessary,  may  be  explained.  It  is 
probable  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read  in  every  assembly  for 
divine  worship.  Saint  Paul,  knowing  the  plenitude  of  the  apostohc 
commission,  now  demands  the  same  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  writings 
which  had  been  given  to  those  of  the  antient  prophets  :  this,  there- 
fore, is  a  proper  direction  to  be  inserted  in  the  ^rst  epistle  written 
by  him ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  given,  suggests  an  argument 
that  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  the  earliest  of  his  epis* 
ties.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  book  is  further  of  pecu- 
liar importance  in  order  to  understand  the  prophecies  and  epistles  ; 
ibr  not  only  will  it  illustrate  several  apparently  obscure  particulars 
in  a  prediction,  but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  to  confute 
a  false  application  of  such  prediction.  Grottus,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Thessidonians,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  was  the atoit  ofsitiy  and  Simon  Magus  the  tricked  one f 
foretold  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle ;  and  has  fruitlessly  la- 
boured to  show  that  it  was  written  a.  d.  38 ;  but  its  true  date,  a.  b. 
5%  explodes  that  application,  as  also  Dr.  Hammond's  hypothesis  that 
Simon  Magus  was  the  man  of  »»,  and  the  tricked  one. 

V.  Not  unfrequendy,  the  consideration  of  the  Place j  1.  Where 
any  book  was  written ;  or,  2.  Where  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  will 
materially  facilitate  its  historical  interpretation,  especially  if  regard  be 
had,  3.  To  the  nature  of  ike  place^  and  the  customs  which  obtained 
diere. 

1.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the 
Tliessalonians  was  written,  shortly  after  the  first,  at  Corinth,  and  not 
at  Athens,  as  its  subscription  would  import,  from  this  circumstance, 
"riT.  that  Timothy  and  Silvanus  or  Silas,  who  joined  him  in  his  first 
letter,  were  still  with  him,  and  joined  him  in  the  second.  ^Compare 
g  Thess.  i.  1.  with  1  I'hess.  iii.  6.  and  Acts  xviiL  1—- 5.)    And  as  in 

1  This  topic  hail  been  ably  proved  by  Braunius,  in  his  Commentarius  in  Epirto- 
lasn  Id  HebrtBos,  pp.  IC—dL ;  by  Prituis,  in  his  Introdaetio  in  Novum  Testamen* 
(wna,  cap.  iv.  $  iiL  pp.  47,  ^'v  and  by  Langius  in  his  Conunentatio  de  Vita  et  Epis*- 
aolifl  Panli,  p.  157.  Le  Clerc  has  some  pertment  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  in 
fuM  An  Critica,  pars  iii.  sect.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  372. 

«  AaMlMch,  laat.  Hsm.  8acr.  p.  116. 
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Qua  epistle  be  desired  tbe  brethren  to  pray  that  ke  migki  he  idatni 
from  imreasomdtk  ami  wicked  man  (2  Tbess.  iii.  2^),  k  is  probable 
that  be  wrote  it  soon  after  tbe  insurrection  of  tbe  Jews  at  Cohnih, 
in  wbich  thej  dragged  bim  before  Gallio  tbe  proconsol  of  Aebaia, 
and  accused  him  of  penwuHng  men  to  worship  comtrary  to  the  lam* 
(Acts  zriii.  13.)  But  this  consideration  of  tbe  place  where  a  book 
was  written,  will  supply  us  with  one  or  two  observations  that  wiil 
more  clearly  illustrate  some  passages  in  tbe  same  epistle.  Thus  it 
is  manifest  from  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  that  Saint  Panl  could  appeal  to  bis 
own  personal  labours  for  his  subsistence  with  the  greater  confidenGf, 
as  he  bad  dihgently  prosecuted  them  at  Corinth  (compare  Acts  znii. 
3«  with  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  12,  13.)  :  and,  to  mention  no  more  examples, 
it  is  clear  from  2  Thess.  iii.  1, 2.  that  the  great  Aposde  of  tbe  Gentilet 
experienced  more  difficulty  in  planting  a  Christian  church  at  Corinth, 
and  in  some  other  places,  than  he  did  at  Tbessahmica.  In  a  sinu- 
lar  manner,  numerous  beautiful  passages  in  his  epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  will  be  more  lully  understood,  by  knowing  that  they  were  writ- 
ten at  Rome  during  his  first  captivity. 

2.  Thus  our  Lord's  admirable  discourse,  recorded  in  tbe  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  so  many  disregarded,  \a  said 
(v.  59.)  to  have  been  delivered  in  tbe  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  con- 
sequently in  a  public  place,  and  in  that  very  city  which  had  witnessed 
the  performance  of  so  many  of  his  miracles.  And  it  is  tliis  circum- 
stance of  place  which  so  highly  aggravated  the  malice  and  unbelief 
of  his  hearers.     (Compare  Matt.  xi.  23.) 

3.  The  first  Psalm  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  c<Hnparisoa  {In 
Y.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chaff  driven  away  by  the  wind  w^  become 
more  erident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  threshing-floors  in  that 
country  were  not  under  cover  as  those  in  our  modern  bams  are,  bat 
that  they  were  formed  in  the  open  air,  without  the  walls  of  cities, 
and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat  might  ba  the  more 
effectually  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  (See 
Hosea  xiiL  3.)  In  like  nuinner,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
Arabian  desert,  through  which  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  many  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  written 
in  that  desert. 

VI.  Chronology  y  or  the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  periods 
of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  understanding  the  his- 
torical parts  of  tbe  Bible,  not  only  as  it  shows  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  the  various  events  therein  recorded,  but  likewise  as  it 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  prophe- 
cies. Chronology  is  further  of  service  to  the  Biblical  critic,  as  !t 
sometimes  leads  to  the  discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  m  num- 
bers and  dates,  which  have  crept  into  particular  texts.  As  consider- 
able differences  exist  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^ 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  Josejrfius,  dif- 
fident learned  men  have  applied  memselves  to  the  investigato  ^ 
these  difficulties,  and  have  communicated  the  results  of  tfaeff  re* 
searches  in  elaborate  systems.  Some  one  of  these,  after  examining 
their  various  daims»  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  oonatantly  a^hai' 
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The  principal  systems  of  Chronok^  are  those  of  Cappel,  Vbssios, 
Ardibishop  Usher,  Bedford,  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Hales** 

Vn.  We  find  it  to  be  no  small  help  to  the  understanding  of  antient 
profane  writings,  if  we  can  discover  the  Occasion;  on  which,  as  well 
as  the  time  when,  they  were  penned  :  and  for  want  of  such  know- 
ledge many  passages  in  such  writings  are  become  obscure  and  un- 
inteUigible.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  books  of  the  CMd 
and  New  Testament,  (especially  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the 
Apostolical  Episdes,)  tlie  right  understanding  of  the  design  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  phraseology  is  most  essentially  promoted  by  a  care- 
ful observance  of  the  Occasion^  upon  which  they  were  written. 

To  some  of  the  Psalms,  indeed,  there  is  prefixed  a  notice  of  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  composed  :  and,  by  comparing  the9e 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  sacred  history,  great  light  may  be, 
and  has  been  thrown  upon  the  more  difficult  passages ;  and  the 
meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  of  many  expressions  have  been  set  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view.  But  where  no  such  titles  are  prefixed,  the 
occasion  must  be  sought  from  internal  evidence.  This  is  particularlj 
the  case  with  the  forty-second  Psalm. 

la  the  title  of  this  bonutiful  and  affecting  poem,  we  have  no  clae  to  the  occaaioii 
that  led  the  rojral  Psahniiit  to  compose  it :  bat  if  we  look  into  the  account  of  Da- 
vid's troubles,  recorded  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  we  may  discover  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  nay,  perhaps,  the  very  ni^ht  when  it  was  composed.    We  may 
collect  from  many  of  the  Psalms,  that  David  was  visited  with  a  severe  and  dange- 
rous sickness  ;  and  tiiat  Absalom,  during  his  weak  state,  took  advantage  to  rusa 
a  rebeUioB  against  him,    (See  Psal.  vi.  xxii.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  xli.)    We  learn  from 
tJio  sacred  histo^,  that  this  wicked  design  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  art 
and  eecnM;^.  (2  Sam.  xv.)    The  conspiracy  was  strong ;  the  people  iikcreased  con- 
tinually with  Absalom  j  and  Ahithophol,  one  of  David's  chief  ministers,  an  ablo 
GoaBseUor,  and  crafty  politician,  had  joined  Absalom,  and  conducted  his  counsels. 
The  news  of  this  revolt  surprised  David,  and  found  him  unprepared,  and  unaUs 
to  make  resistance.    He  found  himself  obliged  to  ouit  bis  palace,  and,  what  h« 
regretted  much  more,  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  townee  suddenly  from  Jerusalem, 
with  only  a  few  faithful  attendants.    The  good  king  was  now  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, in  a  weak  state  of  body,  and  an  unnatural  rebellion  was  raised  agamst  him 
hy  hw  own  son,  his  beloved  son  Absalom  :    He  was  deserted  by  Ahitliophel,  hii  • 
coimsellor,  whom  he  esteemed  (Psal.  xli.  9.   Iv.  13.,  AcJ)  ;    his  familutr  friend 
vk&m  ke  trtisted,  who  was  now  become  his  bitter  and  most  formidable  enemy :  He 
knew  not  whom  to  trust ;    the  kearU  of  the  inen  of  Israel  were  after  Absaiom  : 
The  revolt  seemed  general,  and  the  danger  great  and  imminent.    (Psal.  Iv.  4,  5.) 
His  heart  was  sore  pained  wUhin  him;  and  the  terrors  of  death  werefalien  ttwm 
him.    Fearfulness  and  trembling  came  upfm  him  ;  and  horror  overwhelmed  mm. 
fie  was  obliged  to  hasten  his  escape,  and  make  speed  to  depart.    And  he,  and  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  went  up  from  Jerunlem  with  their  heads  covered, 
and  bare-foot,  weeping  as  they  went  up.    In  this  calamitous  state,  his  only  re- 
coarce  was  in  his  God ;  and  God  did  not  forsake  him.    When  he  was  told  that 
Ahithophel  was  araons  the  conspirators,  he  prayed  to  God  to  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness ;  and  God  instantly  heard  his  request.    Behold  Hu- 
thai  the  Archite  came  to  meet  him ;   and  by  him  David  found  means  to  defeat  the 
eoonsd  of  this  crafty  politiei«n.    (3  Sam.  xvii.  1.,  &e.)    Ahithophel  advised  Ab- 
■ahun  to  pursue  immediately  that  night  aftar  David,  while  he  was  weary,  and 
ioeak'hmiided.    But  Hushai's  counsel  was  to  wait  till  he  could  gather  all  Israel  to- 
gether :  And  this  counsel  was  approved  of  by  Absalom  and  his  people.    And  Hu- 
■hai  acquainted  David  with  their  resolution,  and  advised  him  to  make  no  dehiy, 
but  pass  over  Jordan  Immediately.    This  advice  ha  followed,  and  came  to  that 

1  For  the  titles  of  their  valuable  works,  as  well  as  those  treating  on  other  histo 
ml  eiremnstaacee  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  (he  Appendix  tb 
ihis  volume,  No.  V. 
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river  by  nigfal.  It  wb»  wm  sommer  timeyi  and  Jordan  orerfioved  its  bnnka.  Tte 
passage  waa  difficult  and^dangorooa ;  but  the  danger  o[  delay  wa«  still  greater 
At  this  rcrr  time  we  suppose  that  Darid  composed  the  Pnhn  before  ns  ;  and  we 
iduill  find  aU  parts  of  it  answer  exactly. 

The  first  thing  that  hero  ofifered  itself  to  his  obaenralion  was  the  thiratiaeas  of 
the  harts,  who  in  the  day-time  sheltered  themselves  in  the  woods  from  the  heal 
of  the  sun,  and  came  down  in  the  evening  to  the  river  to  slake  their  thirst  To 
this  he  eompares  his  own  condition,  his  eager  desires  of  worshipping  God  in  his 
holy  tabernacle,  and  the  grief  and  uneasiness,  which  he  feh  on  bemg  bereft  of 
that  comfort  —  M^  soul  tkirsttthfor  Godyfor  the  Uvmg  God :  Wh*n  sktM,  I  esmt. 
and  appear  before  God  ?  Amidst  all  his  distresses,  nothing  afflicted  him  so  macb 
as  the  being  driven,  and  excluded  from  the  place  of  God's  public  worship.  H* 
poured  out  liis  soul  in  tears  and  lamentations,  when  he  remembered  the  dm  i& 
which  he  went  with  the  multitude  into  the  house  of  God,  with  t&e  roiee  et  m 
and  praise.  And  greatly  was  he  affected  by  the  discredit  done  to  retigioa  by  tas 
sufferin£[8,  wiiich  gave  these  impious  rebels  occasion  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  Pro- 
vidence itself,  which  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  protect  so  zealous  a  serrani  of 
God.  This  pierced  him  like  a  sword  to  the  very  bones,  while  Ms  eneaiss  n- 
preached  him,  and  also  God  himself;  while  they  said  daily  nnto  him —  Where  it 
now  tky  God  f  But  yet  in  this  deep  distress  he  did  not  give  himself  iqp  to  d^ 
spondency,  or  despair.  His  piety,  and  confidence  in  God,  supported  him  in  ail 
his  dangers  and  difficulties.  He  breaks  out  into  this  fervent  exclamatien —  V)f 
art  thou  east  dotcUy  O  my  Soul  f  And  whu  art  tkau  dismtieled  wUhim  me  f  Heft 
tkou  in  God  ;  for  I  will  yet  praUe  Mm,  who  is  the  kealti  of  my  eennteaanec.  Oar 
Psalmist  proceeds  in  the  same  pious  strain  —  0  my  God^  my  aoml  is  out  don 
within  me;  but  I  iriil  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan  —  ifito  "WD  0*Jteir 
—  and  of  the  Hermonites  from  the  hUl  Miizar.  Hermon  was  a  ridge  of  meaa- 
tains  at  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  covered  moat  pert  of  the 
year  with  snow.  The  word  —  "ygro  —  signifies  Utile.  It  mi^ht  be  the  name  of 
some  hill  beyond  Jordan,  or  possibly  some  little  hill  now  in  view.  Whatever  hi8 
is  here  meant,  the  general  sense  is  plain  —  /  will  remember  thee^  whaiever  darngtrt 
surround  me,  and  wheresoever  /  am  driven.  I  wiU  remember  thee  amidst  tkt 
overflowings  of  Jordan,  i  will  remember  thee  if  I  should  be  driven  ta  tkefsTtheSL 
BxtremiUf  of  the  land,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  m  the  bleak  mamataims  ^  Her- 
man, Which  shall  we  admire  most,  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  or  the  pthy  af  the 
sentiment  ? 

But  to  proceed  :  —  Another  thing,  which  struck  David  on  thisoeeaaicB,  was  the 
noise  of  the  water,  and  waves,  sounding  in  his  ears  —  Deep  ealieth  stnts  deep  st 
the  noise  of  tka  water-spouts.    Torrents  of  water  poured  down  on  eaeb  side  of 
him ;  those  below  seemed  to  answer  to  those  above.    Or  perhaps  the  vater-spoots 
may  signify  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  poured  down,  and  mcreaaed  the  ffeod, 
and  added  to  the  noise.    A  dreadful  sound  this  must  be.  to  David  in  Ids  tegenms 
condition,  at  the  dead  of  night.    And  by  this  comparison  be  sets  forth  Ids  evn  ca< 
lamities  in  the  most  beautiful  strains  of  divine  poetry  —  M  thy  waves  and  thy  bil- 
lows are  gone  over  me.    But  his  hope  in  God  did  not  fail  him  by  day,  or  by  nigbl 
The  Lord  (says  he)  will  command  his  loving-kindness  in  the  day-iima  ;  amd  in  the 
lUght  his  song  shafl  be  icith  me,  and  my  prayer  unto  the  Gad  ef  my  life^    Aad 
afler  a  short  and  humble  expostulation  with  God,  wlio  suffered  hnn  to  be  thus  op- 
pressed, he  breaks  out  again  into  the  like  pious  ejaculation.    And  so  also,  in  the 
close  of  the  next  Ps^lm,  which  is  evidently  a  continuance  of  tbia,  he  eoneledea 
with  the  same.     This  is  throughout  tho  burthen  of  his  song—  Why  art  thorn  east 
d^non,  O  my  soul  f    And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  f    Hope  tkam  in  Goi  : 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  mad  my  God. 

Nor  did  the  event  deceive  this  pious  king's  expectation.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  2^-,  dkc  » 
By  the  morning  light  he  and  all  his  attendants  safely  crossed  the  Jorduo  ;  thert 
lacked  not  one  of  them.  Here  he  was  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  mtmsbX 
his  life.  The  country  flocked  in  to  him  :  The  good  BarziUai,  and  other  loyal  Mb- 
jects,  bronglit  in  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  sustenanee  of  h»  Wforj 
and  woak-handed  followers :  Joab,  and  his  men  of  war,  came  to  his  aaustancc 
And  he  was  soon  able  to  raise  an  army  powerful  enough  to  engage  and  overcosst 
his  rebel  son  .2 

A?  the  occasions,  on  which  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 

.    1  S«e  Joeh.  iii.  15.    I  Chron.  zii.  13.    Jer.  xii.  5.    Eqcles.  zsiv.  26. 

2  0,,  Randolph's  Dissertation  on  Psal.  xlii.  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  his  View  of 
Christ's  Ministry,  &c.  (Oxford,  1784.  8vo.)  , 
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Testaments  were  severaHy  written^  are  stated  in  the  analyses  of  tfaem 
contained  in  the  fourth  voiume  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ad- 
duce any  examples  from  them.  We  must,  however,  be  careful,  when 
bvestigadng  the  occasion  of  any  book  or  passage,  that  we  deduce  our 
conclusions  respecting  it  from  the  book  or  passage  itself,  and  not  from 
uncertain  conjecture. 

Vin.  The  consideration  of  the  Scofe  or  Desi^  which  the  in- 
spired authors  severally  had  in  view,  wiQ  gready  illustrate  die  enure 
book :  as  its  whole  structure,  arrangement,  and  principal  arguments, 
are  materially  affected  by  die  scope.  And  as  the  scope  is  either 
general  or  spedal^  these  two  particulars  must  not  be  confounded  ' 
together  :  it  is  to  the  want  of  due  discrimination  in  this  respect  that 
we  may  ascribe  many  errors  of  considerable  magnitude.  On  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Scope,  see  Section  VII.  pp.  552 — 554.  infra. 

EX.  An  Analysis  of  each  book  is  of  equal  importance  witii  the 
preceding  subjects  of  consideration.  If  judiciously  executed,  such 
analysis  will  exhibit  to  the  reader  a  comprehenave  view,  not  only  of 
die  chief  subject-matter  of  every  book  or  episde,  but  wDl  also  show 
die  methodical  and  orderly  coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  hook  with 
one  another.  Such  an  analysis  the  author  has  attempted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  diis  work.  "Books,"  says  an  old  writer,  "looked  upon 
con/t»ecUy,  are  but  darkly  and  confusedly  apprehended  :  but  consi- 
dered dUtinctlyy  as  in  these  distinct  analyses  or  resolutions  into  their 
principal  parts,  must  needs  be  distincdy  and  much  more  clearly  dis- 
cemed.*** 

X.  A  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  (including  the  Sacred 
and  Profane  History,  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural  History,  and 
Riilosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical  Sects,  Manners,  Customs, 
and  private  Life,  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible)  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

1.  What  the  peculiar  rites,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews 
and  other  nations  actually  were,  that  are  either  alluded  to  or  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  study  of 
their  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  state  ;  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  which,  all  interpretation  must  be  both  defective  and 
imperfect.  If,  in  order,  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning,  or  correctly 
apprehend  the  various  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pecuUar  forms  of  government 
that  prevailed  —  the  powers  of  magistrates,  —  modes  of  executing 

the  laws the  punishments  of  criminals  —  tributes  or  other  duties 

imposed  on  subjects  —  their  military  affairs  —  sacred  rites  and  fes- 
tirals — private  life,  manners,  and  amusements — commerce,  mear 
sures  and  weights,  &c.  &c.  —  how  much  greater  difficulties  will  be 
interposed  in  his  way,  who  attempts  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  topics !  For,  as  tlie  customs  and  manners 
of  the  oriental  people  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  western 


1  Robert's  Key  to  the  Bible,  pp.  (11.)  (120  ^^o  edit,  1665.  See  sko  RambMhii 
InslSnes  HeVmeneuties  Sffm,  pp.  lOd-UO.  and  CbUtdenitts's  InstttaUoDSS 
£jcefsti€tt|>  533.  st  se4|. 
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actions ;  as  fiirtiieT,  tbeir  saered  rites  differ  Biosi  eewnleiBj  frea 
everj  tlijng  with  whkh  we  are  acquainted,  and  aa  the  Jews  ia  par- 
ticular, from  the  fiimpkeity  of  their  language,  have  drawn  very  do- 
nerous  metaphors  from  the  works  of  nature,  from  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  arts  of  life,  from  religion  and  things  connected  with 
it,  as  well  as  from  their  national  history; — there  are  many  thisp 
recorded,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  must  appear 
to  Europeans  either  obscure,  unintelligible,  repulsive,  or  abatnl, 
unless,  forgetting  oar  own  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking, 
we  transport  ourselves  in  a  manner  to  the  East,  and  diligently  study 
the  customs,  whether  political,  sacred,  ch*  civil,  which  obtained  there. 
In  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  the  author  has  attempted  to  cobh 
press  the  most  important  facts  relative  to  biblical  antiquities. 

In  the  applicatioii,  however,  of  thia  vahiaUe  aid  to  tbe  interpietatiaa  cf  tht 
sacred  writuigSi  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  we  should  be  guided  bj  tk 
ejerciee  of  a  sober  and  cautious  judgment,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  correct  taste; 
lest  we  ascribe  to  the  inspired  authors  sentiments  which  perhaps  never  eatered 
their  minds.  From  this  mistake,  that  acate  biblical  critic,  and  mo«t  dilttoit  m- 
vestigaior  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  Michaelis,  is  not  exempt.  Ci  Prcr. 
X.  10.  we  read,  Wist  men  lay  up  knowledge,  that  is,  treasure  it  up,  and  reserve  it 
for  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it :  hut  the  numth  of  thefe^lisk  is  m£Mr 
dastrucctew ;  such  an  one  u  always  talking,  and  seldom  opens  his  mooch  but  it 
proves  a  present  mischief  to  himself  and  others.  By  changing  the  points  ia  tbs 
latter  clause  of  this  verse,  Michaelis  reads :  the  mouth  of  thefooHsh  is  as  «  cemfcr 
near  at  hand  {thurOulum  propinqmum)  ;  and  he  illustrates  thia  expreasioB  by  tbe 
oriental  custom  of  oiernig  perfumes  to  a  guest,  which  (it  is  well  kiiown)  is  an  jk- 
timation  to  him  that  it  is  time  ibr  him  to  depart.  The  sense,  which  this  ptaSanni 
scholar  puts  upon  the  passage,  is  as  follows :  the  fi>olish  man  ali^aales  eieij  eos 
from  him  bv  his  silly  and  insipid  discourses.  Is  not  this  torturing  words,  tm  as- 
cribing to  the  sacred  penman  an  allusion  whieh  he  nevw  designed  to  make  ii  ifat, 
mqim  particularly, 

(1.)  Care  must  he  taken  not  to  deduce  or  invent  aniient  easimu  aad 
ceremonies  from  words  ill  understood. 

Many  persons  have  imagined  the  prevalence  of  customs,  which  not  only  d»  not 
tt  present  exist,  but  which  also  never  did  obtain  in  the  East :  and  otben  hsve 
•opposed  many  things  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  ^Vhich  are  commoal^  prac- 
tised bv  aU  nations.  Thus,  a  modern  commentator  on  Isa.  i.  22.  {tky  wm  v  wir- 
ed Vfitk  looter)  has  observed,  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  dilota  th» 
wine  with  water  ;  this  practice  was  conmion  to  the  Greeks  and  Romana,  whanaa 
the  Jews  mixed  aromatie  and  invigorating  drugs,  in  order  to  render  their  wine  BMte 
Strong  and  inebriating,    ^e  Psal.  Ixxv.  8.  Prov.  ix.  2.  and  xxiiL  30.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 

(2.)  It  is  further  necessary  that  we  do  not  derive^  from  the  cmstmms  sr 
TMtions  thai  obtained  in  heathen  nations^  Jewish  rites^  cerememes^  md 
notions^  which  neither  can  nor  ought  to  he  derived  from  them. 

Neglecting  this  caution,  our  learned  countryman,  Sir  John  Maraham,^  aod  Dr. 
Spencer ,3  have  attempted  to  deduce  all  the  institutes  of  the  Israelitea  from  the 
Egyptians.  That  some  were  derived  from  them  is  highly  probable ;  and  that  se- 
vera!  of  the  injttnctions  of  Moses  were  levelled  agamst  Egyptian  manners  and 
rites,  from  which  he  was  anxious  to  guard  his  people,  has  been  satisfectorily  sJioiwa 
by  Michaelis,  in  bis  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  But  that  ctf  the  He- 
brew institutions  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  an  hypothesis  now  generally  abos- 
dewed,  since  the  able  refotaaon  of  it  by  the  learned  Hermaa  Witsius.^    la  hka 

1  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  275. 

*  In  his  **  Chronious  Canon.  Agyptiacus,  Hebraicos,  Grecus,*'  &i^  Lojodini, 
1672.  The  Leipsic  edition  (1676,)  and  that  of  Franecker  (1696),  both  in  4tOL  are 
of  little  value. 

3  "  De  Legibas  Hebreorum  Kitualibus,  et  earum  Rationibos,  l«ibri  treay**  ff^ 
Cambridge,  1685.  Reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1696, 4to.,  and  also  at  Leipaifi,  17t& 
But  the  best  edition  ii  that  of  London,  1727,  in  two  volumes  folio,  edited  hj  Hi- 
Chappelow,  with  Dr.  Spencer's  last  corrections  and  additions. 

<  In  his  « jEgyptiaca,  sive  de  iEgyptiacorum  sacxoniiB  pam  Hebiai^ia Wliil  m<w 
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naunerf  Dr.  Hammoiid  finds  tbe  grumMiea  every  whdre  in  the  apottofie  epiatlM^ 
which  he  endeavQura  to  explain  from  the  peculiar  notionBof  that  sect,  though  it  ia 
wen  known  Saint  John  was  the  only  evangelical  writer  who  expressly  combated 
ifaeir  errors. 

(3.)   We  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  comparatively  modem  rites  and 
customs  to  the  antient  Hebretos, 

From  not  attending  to  this  rule,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  those  Christian  doctors 
who  have  implicitly  followed  them,  have  caused  much  perplexity  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  having  attributed  to  the  antient  Hebrews  rites  and  ceremonies  that  did 
not  exist  till  hiter  times  ;  and,  from  not  distinguishing  the  di^rent  ages,  they 
have  consequently  confounded  antient  manners  and  customs  with  those  which  ace 
of  modern  date.  The  Talmndists,  and  other  Jewish  writers,  should  not  be  con- 
sulted without  the  greatest  caution ;  fer,  living  as  thev  did  long  after  the  dostruc* 
tion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  they  not  only  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  likowise  contradict  each  other,  as  well  as  Josephus  and  rhilo,  authors  every 
way  more  worthy  of  confidence,  as  being  contemporary  with  that  event ;  not 
tinnrequently  indeed  do  they  contradict  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and,  indulging- 
their  own  speculations,  they  produce  commentaries  which  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  necessarv  consequence  is,  that  those  learned  men,  who  have  implicitly  fol- 
lowed the  Talmudists,  have  been  precipitated  into  various  errors.  From  these 
mistakes,  not  even  Reland  and  Ikenius  are  exempt  —  two  of  the  best  writers, 
perhaps,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  unvestigation  of  Jewish  antiquities.^ 
(4.)  Lastly^  our  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities  must  be  derived 
from  pure  sources. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  biblical  antiquarian  to  determine  and  to  state  what  such 
pure  sources  are.  Independently  of  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  Jewish  as 
well  as  from  proftne  writers,  it  may  suffice  here  to  remark,  that  we  may  collect 
accomits  of  the  modes  of  living  amoi^  the  antient  Hebrews,  with  suffioient  pre- 
cislon,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  And  if  to  this  we 
add  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern  customs  and  manners  which  prevail  in  the 
East,  as  tmy  are  related  by  trarellers  of  approved  character,  we  shall  have  a  sure 
and  easy  access  to  the  knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities :  for,  as  the  orientals,  from 
their  tenacious  adherence  ^o  old  usages,  are  not  likely  to  difier  materially  from 
their  ancestors,^  we  have  no  verjrgreat  reason  to  be  apprehensive,  from  comparing 
the  manners,  Ae.  oi  the  modem  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  east, 
with  those  of  the  antient  Hebrews,  that  we  should  attribute  customs  to  them  which 
never  obtained  among  them.  Where,  indeed,  any  new  nsage  does  exist  among" 
the  orientals,  it  may  he  discovered  without  much  difficulty  by  men  of  learning 
and  penetration.  The  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  a  little  fiicili< 
taled  by  the  perusal  of  the  voyages  and  travels  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
East.  Among  these  valuable  contributors  to  the  promotion  of  biblical  science,  the 
names  of  D*Axveinx,  Maundrell,  Thompson,  Chardin,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  Pocockc^. 
N&hvhtj  Dr.  E.  D.  Qarke,  Lord  Valentia,  Walpole,  Ouseley,  Morier,  Light, ' 
Rossell,  Chateaubriand,  Burkhardt,  Buckingham,  Belzoni,  Dr.  Richardson,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  others,  are  justly  celebrated  :  but  as  many- 
oT  their  works  are  voluminous  and  costly,  various  writers  have  jndieiously  applied 
themselves  to  seleotmg  and  arrangring  tne  most  material  passages  of  their  travels^ 
wlueh  are  calculated  to  elucidate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  tnis  department  of 
sacred  literature,  the  compilations  of  Harmer,  Burder.  and  the  editor  of  Calmet's- 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  are  particularly  distinguished.  Of  these  worl^,  as  well 
as  of  the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  ia 
^a.  V.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

2.   Sacred  and  Profane  lEitory, — ^An  acquaintance  with  the  his- 

L.ibri  tres/'  Ac.  Amstel.  1696, 4to. ;  and  in  his  MispeBaiwa  Saen,  torn.  i.  pp.  42D. 
et  seq. 

1  Scbulzii  Compendium  Archeologis  HebraiccB,  Prolegomena,  p.  xvii.    Bauer, 
If  crm.  Sacr.  p.  276. 

9 ''  The  manners  of  the  East,*'  —  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  modem  oriental  travellers, — <<  amidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and  reli- 
gion, are  still  the  same.  They  are  living  impressions  from  an  original  mould  ;  , 
and,  at  every  step,  some  object,  some  idiom,  some  drees,  or  some  custom  of  com- 
mosi  life,  reminds  the  travwler  of  antient  times ;  and  eonfirms,  above  all^  the  beaa- 
tT,  the  accuracy,  and  the  propriety  of  the  langnage  and  history  of  the  Bible."  Mo* 
n^T**  Seoond  Journey  throogh  Pertbt    Pre£  o.  im. 
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lory  of  tlie  Israelites,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Moabites,  Amniomtes,  Phifis- 
tbes,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,. Babylonians,  Persians,  Arabaos, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  antient  nations,  is  of  the  greatest  in^- 
tance  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Kble :  for,  as  tbe  Jewish 
people  were  connected  with  those  nations,  either  in  a  hostile  or  in  t 
pacific  manner,  the  knowledge  of  their  history,  as  well  as  of  their 
customs^  arts,  and  literature,  becomes  the  more  interesting ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  they  were  forbiddeB  to 
have  mtercourse  with  the  heathen,  did  nevertheless  borrow  and  adopt 
some  of  their  institutions.  Alore  particularly,  regardless  of  the  severe 
prohibitions  against  idolatry,  how  many  idols  d^  they  borrow  fron 
the  Gentiles  at  diJSTerent  times,  previously  to  the  great  Babylcnish 
captivity,  and  associate  them  in  the  worship  of  Jebo^ !  Their  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  especia%wiii 
the  Phoenicians,  was  very  considerable  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  tbej 
were  almost  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  and 
otlier  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  with  the  Assyrians  and 
£g}'ptians,  until  they  were  finally  conquered,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tiviiy  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Further,  the  propbeis,  m 
their  denunciations  or  predictions,  not  only  address  their  admonitions 
and  threatemngs  to  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  but  also  frequently  accost 
foreign  nations,  whom  they  menace  with  destruction.  The  writiDgs 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  contain  very  numerous  predicdoos 
relative  to  the  heathen  nations,  which  would  be  utterly  tinimeHigible 
witliout  tlie  aid  of  profane  history.  The  same  remark  will  app^  to 
the  divisions  of  time  and  forms  of  government  that  obtained  at  difeent 
periods,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  firom  the  perusal  of  die  sacred 
writings  merely. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  history  of  the  antient  nations  of  Asia 
becomes  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  die  Bible,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  so  much  obscunty  and 
confusion  as  to  require  no  small  labour  before  we  can  exmM^  it 
from  the  trammels  of  fable,  and  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certsn^- 
As  the  histories  of  antient  Egypt  have  perished,  with  the  excepdon 
of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  authors,  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  state  of  that  comtiy 
(wluch  is  sufiiciently  confused  and  intricate)  can  only  be  derived  fiom 
Herodotus,  Diodoros,  and  some  otlier  Greek  writers,  wbo  canoot 
always  be  depended  on.  The  writings  of  Sanchoniatho,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Histisus,  ud 
otlier  Phoenician  historians,  have  k)ng  since  perished :  and,  for  our 
accounts  of  the  Assyrians,  recourse  must  chiefly  be  had  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  as  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in  tbe 
narrations  of  Ctesias,  whose  fidelity  and  veracityhave  jusdy  been 
questioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch.  The  histo^ry  of  tbe 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumaeans,  Philistines,  and  other  petty  neigb- 
bouring  nations,  who  had  no  historians  of  their  own,  is  involved  in 
equal  obscurity  :  for  the  litde  that  is  known  of  them,  with  cerladtfy* 
we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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The  sources,  therefixre,  of  th^t  historical  knowledge,  which  is  so 
essential  to  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings,  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  next  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  profane  authors.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  where  tlie 
latter  speak  of  the  Jews,  they  wUfuUy  misreprtseni  them,  as  is  done 
by  Justin  and  Tacitus.  With  a  view  to  reconcile  these  various  con* 
tnulictions,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  dius  interposed  by  the 
uncertain^  of  antient  profane  history,  various  learned  men  have  at 
difierent  times  employed  themselves  in  digesting  the  remains  of  an- 
tient history,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate them  as  much  as  possible :  and  the  Connections  of  Sacred  and 
Profime  History,  by  Drs.  Shackford  and  Prideaux,  Stackhouse's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory, are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.^ 

3.  Intimately  connected  with  ^history  and  chronology  is  antient 
Ckographyy  especially  that  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  universally  confessed,  tends  to 
illustrate  almost  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture.  The  principal 
sources  of  sacred  geography  are  i&e  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the 
antient  Greek  and  other  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  different 
countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
voyages  and  travels  of  Chardin,  Seetzen,^  and  others,  mentioned  in 
p.  549.  who  have  explored  the  East,  and  whose  narratives  contain 
many  very  happy  elucidations  of  the  physical  and  political  geography 
of  the  Bible.^  These  sources  have  been  diligently  consulted  by  most 
of  the  learned  men  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustration  of 
this  important  topic.  The  principal  works  cai  sacred  geography  are 
those  of  Bochart,  Michaelis,  Reland,  and  Wells, 

4.  Next  to  History  and  Geography,  Oenealogy  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  evidences  of  Chris-- 
ttanity  cannot  be  correctly,  if  at  aU,  understood,  unless  the  genealogy 
of  the  Messiah,  and  his  descent  from  Abraham  and  David,  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  This  is  obvious  fix>m  the  prophecies,  which,  ages 
before  his  advent,  determined  the  line  of  his  descent ;  and  left  nothing 
to  chance  or  imposture  on  the  important  subject  of  the  promised  seed, 
that,  in  the  fubess  of  time,  was  to  ^*  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  and  by 
his  one  obIatk>n  of  himself,  once  ofl^d,  was  to  make  a  full  and  per- 
fect atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Many  neat  genea- 
k^ical  tables  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  and  larger  editions 
Of  Ae  Bible ;  but  it  was  not  until  lately  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  together  the  various  genealogies  of  Scripture  in  one  comprehen- 

-i-  .11—         »  I  -       '  I  ■  ■  ■■■ -         »ll      HI    ■        i    ■»» 

1  See  an  account  of  their  valntble  works  ti0-a,  m  the  Anpeiidiz,  No.  V. 
S  The  resuit  of  M.  Seetzen's  Reaearohea,  which  were  undertaken  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Palestine  Association  &r  investigating  the  present  state  of  the  Holy 
Laady  Was  published  in  a  thin  quarto  tract,  intituled  "  A  brief  Account  of  the 
Coimtries  adjoming  the  Lake  of  TiberiaSi  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.'*    Bath 
Ud  London,  1810.    Many  places  in  Palestine,  particnlarljr  beyond  the  Jordan, 
i«rhich  are  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  are  satisfactorily  described  in  this  tittle  tract 
3  The  writangs  of  most  of  the  above  noticed  travellers  have  been  consulted  fi>r 
C^ke  Summary^  biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities,  forming  the  thisd  volume  of 
t^lui  work. 
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mwe  view.  This  has  been  done  io  an  ckgaatif  inecmiri  vraik, 
entitled 

Scriplare  Gtenealogy  from  Adam  to  Christ ;  esdiibiting,  in  a  series 
of  thirty-six  engrarad  tables^  a  distinct  view  of  the  nation,  tribe,  fami- 
ly,  lineal  descent,  and  posterity  of  every  person  mentioned  in  tii& 
Bible,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from  sacred  or  profane  hlstorv. 
London,  1817.  royal  4to. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  ezcelleiit ;  and  so  &r  as  we  can  jod^e  from  an  exmi- 
nation  of  several  of  the  descents  contained  in  it,  we  believe  it  is  very  coneeUjF 
executed.  To  the  name  of  each  person  mentioned  in  every  table,  chronolaeicai 
dates  are  affixed  on  the  very  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair,  and  Qw- 
wise  references  to  passages  of  Scnpture  where  the  respective  names  are  to  befemd. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  eompanien  to  the  bihUcal  tikakaL 

5.  or  ec^ual  importance  with  either  of  tbe  preceding  branches  of 
knowledge  is  Natural  History ;  by  which  akme  many,  otbervise 
obscure,  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  exfdained.  Thtis,  freqoeoi 
direct  mention  is  made  of  animals,  trees,  fLuOs,  and  precioiis  stones ; 
sometimes  the  Scripture  expresses  sentiments  either  in  aliusioD  ta, 
or  by  metaphors  taken  from,  some  fitct  m  natural  history  ;  and  some- 
times characters  are  described  in  aUusioii  to  natural  (dyects;  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  these,  we  cannot  perceive  tbe  nature  of  the 
characters  intended.  Much  mformatioD  concerning  this  impoitani 
topic,  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  oriental  travellers  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  especially  those  of  Shaw,  Russel,  Uasselqui^ 
Forskal,  and  Niebuhr.  The  most  successful  investigations  of  this 
interesting  topic  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bochart,  Celsius 
Scheuchzer,  and  Professor  Paxton. 

6.  LAsdy,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume,  the  att^itive  reader 
(Cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  allusions  to  PhUosophieal  JVbiiMt  and 
Snectf,  as  well  as  to  certain  branches  of  learning,  which  were  culn- 
▼ated  by  tbe  nations  or  people  therera  menticwted:  it  isimpossiUe 
fiilly  to  apprehend  the  force,  propriety,  and  beauty  of  these  aftson^ 
witnout  a  knowledge  of  the  notions,  &lc.  referred  to.  A  stxHtielch 
of  the  principal  Jewish  sects  occurs  in  the  third  vdume  of  tfab  wok ; 
but  the  only  veriter,  to  the  best  of  the  author's  recollection,  who  has 
discussed  this  subject  in  a  separate  treatise,  is  tbe  learned  and  iade- 
latigable  Professor  Buddeus,  m  his  Introductio  ad  lEsiorum  PhSo- 
sopkUe  HebrtBorumy  Halaf  1720,  8vo.;  of  whose  labours  he  has 
availed  himself.  Tlie  phiksopfaical  notbns  tiriuch  obtained  amoog 
the  Jews  are  also  incidentallv  treated  in  most  of  the  larger  comm«i' 
taries,  as  well  as  in  most  of  those  works,  which  profess  to  be  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Bible.^ 


SECTION  vn. 

OP  TH«  SCOPfi. 

L    The  Scope  defined. — hufortainot^  invesiigaiiag  the  Scope  tf  « 
Book  or  Fassage  of  Scripture,  ^^ll.  Rules  for  investigatii^  ii* 

J.  A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  Scope,  or  Desi^  which  tfat 

inspired  author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view,  essGir 

1  See  a  notioa  of  th«e  coBipUatiooSi  n|fr«,  ia  the  Ap^adiz,  Ho.  V. 
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daBy  facilitates  tlie  study  of  the  Bible :  because,  as  every  writer  had 
some  design  which  be  proposed  to  unfold,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  express  himself  in  terms  foreign  to  that  design, 
It  therefore  is  but  reasonable  to  admit,  that  he  made  use  of  such 
words  and  phrases  as  were  every  way  suited  to  his  purpose.  To  be 
acquainted,  therefore,  with  tlie  scope  of  an  author,  is  to  understand 
the  chief  part  of  his  book.  The  scope,  it  has  been  well  observed,  ia 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  book ;  and,  that  being  once  ascertained,  every 
argument  and  every  word  appears  in  its  right  place,  and  is  perfectly 
intelligible :  but,  if  the  scope  be  not  duly  considered,  every  tiling 
becomes  obscure,  however  clear  and  obvious  its  moaning  may  reel* 
Jy  be.* 

The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or  special;  by  the  former* 
we  understand  tlie  design  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his 
)x)ok ;  by  the  latter,  we  mean  that  design  which  he  had  in  view, 
wlien  writing  particular  sections,  or  even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book 
or  treatise. 

The  means,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  particular  sec- 
tion or  passage,  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  must  be 
Applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  scope  of  a  book,  we  shall 
briefly  consider  them  together  in  the  following  observations. 

II.  The  tScope  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any  pardculas 
section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  writer's  express  men- 
tion of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from  some  conclusion  expressly 
added  at  the  end  of  an  argument ;  from  history,  from  attention  to  its 
general  tenor,  to  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topicS| 
and  to  the  force  of  the  leading  expressions  $  and  especially  front 
repeated,  studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itself. 

1.  Wiken  the  scope  of  a  whole  book^  or  of  any  particular  portion  of 
iif  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer^  it  should  he  earefuUy 
observed,  * 

Of  all  criteria  this  is  the  rqotit  cortain,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  n 
book.  Sometimes  it  is  mentioned  at  it^  oommencement,  or  towards  its  close,  aii4 
•Dinetimes  it  is  intimated  in  other  ports  ef  the  same  book,  rather  obscurely  per* 
haps,  yet  in  such  a  manner  tliat  a  diligent  and  attentiye  reader  may  readily  ascer* 
tain  it.  Thus  the  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  Bible,  collectively,  is  contained  ill 
lis  manifold  utility,  which  St.  Paul  expressly  states  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17.  and  also 
fn  Rom.  XV.  4.  tn  like  manner,  the  royal  author  of  Ecclesiastes  announces  pretty 
rlcjarfy,   '  ^^'  •^     •— ' /.i-:_i---i_  .1- !-:__*  i-_  ;_*__j-  *_  ji .._  ._  _!. — 

that  all] 
the  • 


1  ^  How  unfair,  how  irrational,  how  arbitrary,  isthe  mode  of  interpretation  whic^ 
many  >pply  to  the  word  of  God  ?  They  insulate  a  passage  j  they  fix  on  a  sen« 
tenoe  ',  they  detach  it  from  the  paragraph  to  which  it  Belongs,  and  explain  it  in  « 
wetwe  dictated  only  by  the  combination  of  the  syllables  or  \m  words,  in  themselTef 
rx»nsidered.  If  the  word  of  Ood  be  thus  dissected  or  tortured,  what  languaffe  may 
It  not  seem  to  speak,  what  sentiments  may  it  not  appear  to  countananoe,  what  fiui- 
cy  may  it  not  be  made  to  gratify .'  But  would  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  \fB 
tolerated  by  any  livinff  author  ?  Would  such  a  method  be  endured  in  commenting 
on  any  of  the  admired  productions  of  classical  antiouity  ?  Yet  in  this  case  it  would 
be  eoroparatiTely  harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible  :  but  who  can  calculate 
tlie  amount  of  injury  which  may  be  soslained  by  the  cafose  of  revealed  truth,  if  ita 
pore  streams  be  thus  defiled,  and  if  it  be  contaminated  OTen  at  the  very  fountain- 
head."  Re7.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on^tbe  Duty  and  Means  ef  M^sUAmag  f!|li 
^enoiiie  Sense  oftbe  S^nptttres,  p.  SI. 

VOb.  IK  70 
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I»  taketk  under  the  sttn  ?  (Eccl.  i.  2,  3.)  And  totrardd  tlie  ctew  of  the  same  book 
(ch.  zii.  8.)  ho  repeats  the  same  subject,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  proved  bjex- 
perience.  8o,  in  the  commenccfiient  of  tlie  book  of  Proverbs,  SokMUon  (fistmetiy 
announces  their  scope,  (ch.  i.  1 — 4. 6.)  — **  The  Proverbs  t»f  SoUfmon,  thuntf 
David  king  (tf  Israel ;  —  to  know  wisdom  and  instruUion,  to  jterccive  tkawvrif 
of  understandings :  to  rereire.  the  instruUion  of  wisdom.^  justue^  judgment,  ai 
equity  ;  to  gire  suhtHity  to  the  simple,  to  ike  young  man  knowUdge  end  discrttim; 
to  utuler stand  a  provtrt,  and  the  interpretation  ;  tke  words  of  the  vuc,  mi  Urtr 
dark  sayings."  —  Saint  John  also,  towards  the  close  of  his  Gospel,  anBCfOOcn  lui 
object  in  writing  it  to  be,  "  That  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Ckrist^du  8ff» 
of  God  ;  and  that,  beliering,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  Mme."  Therefiff«,«ll 
loose  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which  are  recorded  almost  eiclusivelj  b^  this  eno* 

ielist  and  apostle,  are  to  be  read  and  considered  with  reference  to  this  particuiii 
esign  :  and,  ii'this  circumstance  be  kept  in  view,  they  will  derive  much  uk&ttooii 
force  and  beautj. 

Of  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  sedioii,  orihe 
'ascertaining  of  a  special  scope,  the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  first  epi^  <« 
the  Corinthians  wiU  supply  an  example.  —  In  that  chapter,  the  object  of  whiehj 
to  show  that  it  was  not  ^uud  to  marry,  the  apostle  is  rcplyin?  to  the  qacrie§whifli 
had  been  proposed  to  Imn  by  the  Corinthian  converts  ;  and  it  is  evident  thit  ha 
reply  is  continued  throu^rh  tlie  whole  chapter.  But  did  he  mean  to  iosBiBt< 
absolutely  that  matrimony  in  itself  was  not  ffood  ?  By  no  means:  on  the  cootnrj. 
it  is  clear  from  the  scope  of  this  section,  given  by  Saint  Paul  in  crprcn  wnfffa, 
that  his  design  was  not,  in  general,  to  prefer  a  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  nwrriage ; 
much  less  was  it  to  teach  that  the  livmg  unmarried  was  eitlier  more  holy  or  mrt 
acceptable  to  God  ;  or  that  those  who  vow  to  lead  a  single  life  shall  certunlj  ^ 
tain  eternal  salvation,  as  the  church  of  Rome  erroneoosly  teaches  from  this  plan 
But  we  perceive  tliat  he  answered  the  question  proposed  to  him  with  referMce  w 
the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church.  The  apoette  tfaoo^Hit 
that  a  single  life  w^as  preferable  on  account  of  the  present  dw/rew  —  that  i»,  die 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  then  liable.  The  persecutions  to  wliicb  thsy  vp^* 
exposed,  wlicn  they  came  upon  them,  would  be  more  grievous  and  afltcti^e  \^ 
such  as  had  a  wife  and  children  who  were  dear  to  them,  than  to  those  wito  wrre 
•ingle  :  and  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  the  apostle  recommend*  ctlfl»cj 
to  uioso  who  had  tlie  gift  of  liWng  chastely  without  marriage. 

2,  The  scope  of  the  sacred  writer  may  be  ascertained  from  tk  ho«* 
ocrasiun  on  which  his  book  was  written. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  were  many  who  disseminate'  w^- 
and  defended  Judaism  :  hence  it  became  necessary  that  the  apostles  :itoil(^  ^^^' 
quently  write  against  these  errors,  and  oppose  t^  defenders  of  JudaifiO-  ^'^'^ 
was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Peter's  second  epistle :  and  this  circumstance «iB^* 
afford  a  key  by  which  to  ascortain  the  scope  of  moiyr  of  the  other  epirtohry  vni- 
ings.  Of  the  same  description  also  were  many  ofthe  pantbles  dehvercd  by  ^«** 
Christ.  Wlien  any  question  was  proposed  to  him,  or  be  was  reproached  for  bod- 
ing intercourse  with  publicans  and  sinners,  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  td 
reply,  or  to  defend  himself  by  a  parable.  Sometimes,  also,  when  his  dt«i{<l« 
laboured  under  any  mistakes,  he  kind^corrected  their  erroneous  notiom  ^) 
parables. 

The  inscriptions  prefixed  to  many  of  the  Psalms,  though  some  of  them  are  eri 
denllv  spurious,  and  consequently  to  be  rejected,  frequently  indicate  the  occasii* 
on  which  they  were  composed,  and  thus  reflect  considerable  light  upon  their  ffct^pf 
Thus  the  scope  ofthe  18th,  34  th,  and  3d  Psalms  is  illustrated  from  tlieir  respecun 
inscriptions,  which  distinctiy  assert  upon  what  occasions  they  were  cou^Kweii  K' 
David.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  prophecies,  which  would  otherwise  be  ohsf' n^ 
become  perfectly  clear  when  we  understand  tlie  circumstances  on  account  of 
which  tJie  predictions  were  uttered. 

3.  The  express  conclusion^  added  by  the  writer  at  the  end  <f  an  or- 
gumenty  demonstrates  his  general  scope. 

Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  28.  after  a  long  discussion,  Saint  Paul  adds  this  conclusi'Tfl 
—  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  i^  justified  by  faith  loithamt  the  deeds  of  f^^ 
law  :  Hence  we  perceive  with  what  design  the  whole  paasaf^  was  written^  ^ 
to  which  all  the  rest  is  to  be  referred.  The  conclusioAs  intersperaed  threujjb  i^ 
epistles  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  means  ofthe  particles^  "  wherefi»re»"  "seeia? 
that, '  **  Iherefore,"  "  then,"  Ac.  as  weD  as  by  the  circumstances  directly  mei^ 
tioned  or  referred  to.    The  prineipal  conclosioiis,  however,  mnat  be  sepuited  v«>tf 
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tlMMie  which  are  of  compafativoly  less  importaace,  and  subordinate  to  tlie  former. 
.  Thus,  in  the  epistlo  to  Philemon,  our  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  Verses 
8.  and  17.,  whence  we  collect  that  Saint  Paul's  design  or  scope  was  to  reconcile 
Oneaimas  (who  had  been  a  runaway  slave)  to  his  master,  and  to  restore  him  to 
the  latter,  a  better  person  than  he  had  before  been.  .In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  ch.  ii.  11^  12.  and  ch.  iv.  1.  3.  The  subordi- 
nate or  less  principal  conclusions  are  ch.  i.  15.  iii.  13.  iv.  17. 25.  v.  1.  7. 15. 17.  and 
vi.  13, 14.1 

4.  The  scope  of  apcissage  may  further  be  Icnoumfrom  history. 

For  instance,  we  learn  from  history,  tiiat  during  the  time  of  the  apostles  there 
w«re  niunerous  errors  disseminated  ;  and  therefore  they  wrote  many  passages  in 
their  epistlo  with  tlie  express  design  of  reiuting  such  errors.  An  acquaintance 
with  these  historical  particulars  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  tlie 
scope  of  entire  books  as  well  as  of  detached  passages. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  time  when  a  book  was  written^  and  also  of  the 
state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the  scope  or  intention  of 
the  author  in  writing  such  book. 

Thus,  the  epistle  of  Saint  James  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  61 .  at 
whicJi  time  the  Christians  were  suffering  persecution,  and  probably  (as  appears 
from  ch.  ii.  6.  and  ch.  ▼.  6.)  not  long  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom  ;  which,  Bishop 
Pearson  thinks^  happened  a.o.  G2.  in  Xhe  eighth  year  of  Jifero*s  reign,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity  was  impending.  (James  v.  l.tl.)  At 
the  period  referred  to,  there  wore  in  the  cliurch  certain  pro^ssing  Christians,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  persecution  then  carried  on  against  them  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  not  only  declining  in  fuith  and  love,  and  indulging 
various  sinful  practices  —  for  instance,  undue  respect  of  persons,  (chapter  ii.  verse 
i.  et  Meq.)  contempt  of  their  poor  brethren,  (chapter  ii.  verse  0.  tt  stq.)  and  unbridled 
freedom  of  speech,  (chapter  iii.  verse  3.  ct  set^.);  but  who  also  roost  shamefully 
abused  to  licentiousness  the  grace  of  God,  which  in  the  Gospel  is  promised  to  the 
penitent ;  and,  disregarding  iioliness,  boasted  of  a  ^th  destitute  of  its  appropriate 
fruits,  vis.  of  a  bare  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  boldly  affirmed  that 
this  inoperative  and  dead  iaith  was  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  salvation,  (chapter  it 
verse  17.  et  seq.)  Hence  we  mny  easily  perceive  that  the  apostle's  scope  was  not  to 
treat  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  j  but,  the  state  of  the  churcli  requiring  it,  to 
correct  those  errors  in  doctrine ^  and  those  sinful  practireSy  which  had  crept  into 
the  church,  and  particularly  to  expose  that  fundamental  error  of  a  deadfuitn 
unproductite  of  goodttorks.  This  observation  further  shows  the  true  way  of 
reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles  Paul  and  James,  oon- 
cerninc  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,^ 

6.  Tf,  however,  none  of  tJuse  subsidiary  aids  present  themselves^  it 
only  remains  that  we  repeatedly jijvd  dilwej^ly btudy  the  ej^tsre 

BOOK,  AS    WELL   A8    THE    WHOLE   SUSJECT,  AJW  CAREFULLY  ASCERTAtM' 

THE  SCOPE  FROM  THEM,  before  we  attempt  an  examination  of  any  par^ 
tiottlar  text. 

Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  to  ascertain 
the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  book  or  epistle  which  may  be  under  consider 
ration :  or  if  it  have  several  views  and  purposes  in  it,  not  mututUly  dependent  upon 
each  other,  nor  in  subordination  to  one  chief  end,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover 
what  those  different  matters  were,  as  also  in  what  part  the  author  concluded  one 
and  began  another  ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary  to  divide  such  book  or  epistle  into  parts, 
to  ascertain  their  exact  boundaries. 

But  in  tliis  investigation  of  the  scope,  there  is  not  always  that 
clearness  which  leads  to  a  certain  interpretation  :  for  sometimes  there 
are  several  interpretations  which  sufficiently  agree  witli  the  writer's 
design.  In  those  places,  for  instance,  where  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
mentioned,  it  is  not  always  determined  whether  it  is  his  last  advent 

i  Franckii  Manuductio,  cap.  iii.  pp.  87,  88.  292.  or  English  edition,  pp.  61.  et  seq. 
177.  et  seq.    Fianckii  Prslect.  Herm.  pp.  38.  et  seq. 

2  Annales  Paulinse,  p.  31. 

3  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in  Jacobi  Minoris  Epi«- 
tolwB  CathoU^uD,  $  yiii.  xi. 
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to  judge  the  worM,  or  his  coming  to  inffict  punidunent  oa  the  \aih 
lieving  Jews.  In  such  cases  the  interpreter  must  be  coutem  with  som 
degree  of  probability.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  cau&ons,  m 
the  consideration  of  the  scope,  to  which  it  will  be  desirabte  to  attend. 

1.  Wkercy  of  two  expiatuUtons^  one  is  eoidentlp  contrary  to  the  sem 
of  the  tUscourse^  the  other  must  necessarily  he  preferred. 

In  Pw].  xlii.  2.  the  royal  paalmist  pathetically  exdabm—  WnkenthaSiUmt 
m^d  appear  before  God* — This  verse  has,  by  some  writers,  been  tsfooaki 
thixs  ;  thai  a  man  may  wish  for  death,  in  order  thai  he  may  the  sooner  enjoj  that 
atate  of  foture  bleasedness  which  is  sometimes  intended  by  the  phrase  seemg  C«i 
Now  this  exposition  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Psalm  *,  in  whkh 
David,  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  and  conseqoently  from  the  house  of  God,  tkroofii 
Absalom's  nnnatural  rebellion,  expresses  iiis  fervent  desire  of  retnrniog  to  Jen- 
•aiem,  and  beholding  that  happy  day  when  he  should  again  i^eseiit  himself  be^ 
God  in  his  holy  tabernacle.  In  the  fourth  verse  he  mentions  the  tacred  pkascn 
with  which  he  had  gone  (or  would  repair,  for  some  of  the  vendons  render  tiieven 
in  the  future  tense)  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  Crod.  There  is  therefcre 
in  this  second  sense  a  necessary  and  evident  connection  with  the  seope  and  fleriei 
of  the  discourse. 

In  1  Cor.  iii.  17.  we  read,  If  any  man  defile  (more  correctly  destroy)  the  Umfk 
ef  God y  Mm  shall  God  destroy.  The  phrase  temple  of  Ood,  in  this  paaoftr  >* 
usually  interpreted  of  the  human  body,  and  by  its  defilement  is  understood  U- 
nous  unchastity,  which  God  will  destroy  by  inflLrsting  corresponding  psoidDDeBt 
on  the  libidinous  man.  This  sense  is  certainly  a  gooid  one,  and  is  confinuBd  bjt 
similar  expression  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  chapter.  But,  in  the  fermer  put  (rf* 
the  third  chapter,  the  apostle  had  been  giving  the  teachers  of  tiw  ConBtbiaa 
Christians  an  important  caution  to  teach  pure  and  salotary  doctrines,  tofetiitr 
with  that  momentous  doctrine  —  Other  foundation  eon  no  man  lav  thm  fkti  is 
hud,  vhieh  u  Jesus  Christ,  (v.  11.)  —  and  that  they  should  not  add  fibbo  doetrinM 
to  it.  After  largelv  discussmg  this  topic,  he  subsequently  returns  to  it,  lad  tbfl 
passage  above  cited  occurs  intermediately.  From  this  view  of  the  scflpe  H  ^^^ 
De  evident,  that  by  the  temple  of  God  is  to  be  understoo*!  the  Christitt  dmrcfc ; 
which  if  any  man  defile,  corrupt,  or  destroy,  by  disseminating  false  doctrims  ^ 
Vill  destroy  him  also. 

%  Where  a  paralkl  passage  plainly  shows  that  another  pessegt  u 
to  be  understood  in  one  particular  sense.,  this  must  he  adopted  totkt^ 
chision  of  every  other  sense^  although  it  should  be  supported  ^  ^ 
grammatical  interpretation  as  well  as  by  the  scope* 

Thus,  in  Matt.  v.  25.  we  read  —  '<  ^gree  vfitk  thine  adteraary  ^stdU^f,*^ 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  dditertkMtttk 
judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  east  mto  prison."  Tbis 
p.issage  has  been  interpreted  to  refer  either  to  a  fixture  state  of  existenee^  or  totbe 
present  life.  In  the  former  sense,  the  adversary  is  God ;  \ike  judge,  Chritf ;  tb« 
officer,  death ;  and  the  prison,  hell  and  eternal  punishments.  &  the  latter  eoise] 
the  meaning  of  this  passage  simply  is,  *'  If  thou  hast  a  lawsuit,  compreouK  it 
with  the  plaintiif,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  it  before  a  jo<if«: 
but  if  thou  art  headstrong,  and  wilt  not  compromise  the  affiur,  when  it  comes  to 
be  argued  before  the  judge,  he  will  be  severe,  and  will  decree  that  thou  ihah  par 
the  uttermost  fiurthing."  Now,  both  these  expositions  yield  good  senses,  agteeu; 
with  the  scope,  and  both  contain  a  cogent  argument  that  We  should  be  eaniT  ao- 
peased :  but  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xii.  58,  59.  we  shall  hi 
the  case  thus  stated  — -  When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary  to  the  nagistToU, » 
thou  art  in  tfie  way,  give  diligence  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  ittflh  ^  ^ 
hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judi^e  deliver  thee  to  the  officer  {-m  sfsrro^,  wiw«* 
duty  it  was  to  levy  fines  imposed  for  violation  of  the  law) ;  andthe  officer  on  w» 
bayment  cast  thee  into  prison.  I  tell  thee  thou  shall  not  depart  thence  tiB  thm 
hast  paid  the  very  last  mite.  —  In  this  passage  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
future  state,  nor  to  any  punishments  which  will  hereafter  be  inflicted  on  the  ia* 
placable  :  and  thus  a  single  parallel  text  shows  which  of  the  two  senses  best  tgfreea 
with  the  scope  of  the  discourse,  and  conse^[uently  which  of  them  is  prefiwshly  ^ 
be  adopted.! 

1  Bauer,  Hdn».  Sm.  pjf.  aOl-^W.    J.  i.  Cai^Eor.  H^im.  Sw.  »•  ^^^ 
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SECTION  VIII. 

OF  THE   ANALOGY  OF   FAlTlI. 

I.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  defined  and  illustrated. '—  H.  Its  importance 
in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings.  •—  III.  Rvles  for  investigating 
the  Analogy  of  Faith. 

I.  Of  all  the  various  aids  that  can  be  employed  for  investigating 
and  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  tlie  analogy  of  faith  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  We  may  define  it  to  b^  the  constant  and 
perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  fundamental  points  of  faith 
and  practice^  deduced  from  those  passages,  m  which  d)ey  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  inspired  penmen,  either  directly  or  expressly,  and  in 
dear,  plain,  and  intelligible  language.  Or,  more  briefly,  the  analogy 
of  faith  may  be  defined  to  be  that  proportion  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  bear  to  each  other,  or  the  close  connection  between  tlie 
truths  of  revealed  religion. 

The  Analogy  of  Faith  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  Saint  PauPs 
Epistle  to  the  Komans,  (xii.  6.)  where  he  exhorts  those  who  pro- 
phesy  in  the  church  (that  is,  those  who  exercise  the  office  of  authori- 
tatively expounding  die  Scriptures)  to  prophesy  according  to  the  pro^ 
portioHf  or,  as  die  word  is  in  the  original,  die  analogy  of  faith.  To 
the  same  efiect  many  commentators  interpret  Saint  Peter's  maxim, 
(2  Pet.  1.  20.)  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private,  or 
s^lf-inierpretation  ;  implying  that  the  sense  of  any  prophecy  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  ah  abstract  consideradon  of  the  passage  itself,  but 
by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  other  portions  of  Scripture  relating  to 
the  subject,  "comparing  ttungs  spiritual  with  spiritual"  (1  Cot.  ii. 
13.) ;  —  a  rule,  which  though  it  be  especially  applicable  to  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  is  also  of  general  importance  in  me  exposition  of  the 
sacred  volume.^ 

II.  It  is  evident  thait  God  does  not  act  without  a  design  in  the 
system  of  religion  taught  m  the  Gospel,  any  more  than  he  does  in 
the  works  of  nature.  Now  this  design  must  be  uniform :  for,  as  in 
the  system  of  the  universe  every  part  is  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
and  is  made  subservient  to  it,  so,  m  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  ail 
the  various  truths,  doctrines,  declarations,  precepts,  and  |)romises, 
must  correspond  with  and  tend  to  the  end  designed.  For  instance, 
if  any  one  interpret  those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  maintain  our  jus- 


Ernestl,  InBtitutio  Intern.  Nov.  Test.  pji.  61,  62.  Mori  Acroaees  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i. 
7p.  150—160.  Frimcku  Prfslect.  Herm.  m.  29—61.  Franckii  Commentatio  de 
Scopo  Veteris  et  Nori  Testamenti,  Hales  1724,  8to.    Jahnii  Enchiridion,  pp.  69 — 


pp.  150-^160.  Franckii  Prfslect.  Herm.  m.  29—61.  Franckii  Commentatio  de 
Scopo  Veteris  et  Nori  Testamenti,  Hales  1724,  8to.  Jahnii  Enchiridion,  pp.  69 — 
71.    Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  145—197.  234.  238—240.  Chladenii  Instit.  Exeget. 


pp.  37&-387.    J.  E.  Pfeiffen,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  147—151.  267—5^6.  Schajfer, 
InadtatiMieB  Scripturisticss,  pars  ii.  op.  62—68. 

1  Bishop  Van  Mildert's  Bampton  Lect.  p.  181.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  xii.  (Op. 
t.  ii.  p.  6^.)  CarpzoT.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  28.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  New  Testament  presents  thret  terms,  which  appear  to  be  synonymous 
with  thA  analogy  of  faith,  viz.  1.  Rom.  ii.  20.  yu^^mm  rtit  yiwttvf,  xai  nis  ahfSuat  n 
▼w  H|Mi,  the  form  of  knowledge,  the  grand  scheme  and  draught  of  an  true  science, 
^ttd  the  system  o/etemal  truth  in  the  law.  —  2.  Rom.  vi.  17.  Tmrof  itU)fiHf  the/orm 
or  Qottld  of  doctrine  into  which  the  Christians  were  past.  —  3r  2  Tim.  ii.  17:  Trovv 
''•^t  9YiiVf^vfwp  Xs/wTy  tksform  qf  MUiuf  wordti 
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tification  by  faith  only,  or  our  salvation  by  free  grace,  in  such  i  sease 
as  to  exclude  tlie  necessity  of  good  works,  this  interpretatioa  is  to  be 
rejected,  because  it  contradicts  die  main  design  of  Chnstiaoity,  wliich 
is  to  save  us  from  our  sins  (Matt*  i.  2 1 .),  to  make  us  holy  as  God  is 
holy  (1  Pet.  i,  15.),  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  fiWiiness  both  of  flesh 
and  spirit.    (2  Cot.  vii.  1.)      In  the  applicadoo,  however,  of  ibe 
analogy  of  faith  to  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  iadispeiisa- 
bly  necessary  that  tlie  inquirer  ^ret'ioi«/y  understand  the  whole  scheUie 
of  dinne  revelation  ;  and  that  he  do  not  entertaki  a  predilectjpD  for  t 
part  only ;  without  attention  to  tliis,  he  will  be  liable  to  error.   If  we 
come  to  the  Scriptures  widi  any  pre-conceived  opinions,  and  are  more 
desirous  to  put  diat  sense  upon  the  text  which  coincides  with  oar  owi 
sentiments  rather  than  the  truth,  it  then  becomes  die  analoCT  of  w^ 
faith  rather  dian  dial  of  die  whole  s\'siera.    This,  Dr.  Campkl 
remarks,  was  tlie  very  source  of  tiie  blindness  of  die  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  time  :  tliey  searched  the  Scriptures  very  assiduoudy ;  bii, 
in  the  disposition  diey  entertained,  they  would  never  believe  wkt  ibai 
sacred  volume  testifies  of  Clirist.    The  reason  is  obvious;  dieir  sreji 
rule  of  interpretation  was  the  analogy  offaith^  or,  in  oUier  words,  ilhf 
system  of  the  Pharisean  Scribes,  die  doctrine  dien  in  vogue,  and  b 
the  profound  veneration  of  which  diey  liad  been  educated.    Tliii  ^ 
that  veil  by  w'liich  the  understandings  of  tlie  Jews  were  darkened} 
even  in  reading  die  law,  and  of  which  Saint  Paul  observed  that  it 
remained  iinremoved  in  his  day ;  and  we  cannot  but  remarit  thai  it 
remains  unreinovcd  in  our  own  time.'     There  is,  perhaps,  scaiteiy  i 
.<!ect  or  denoniinaiion  of  Christians,  whether  of  die  Greek,  Romi^,  oj 
Protestant  churclies,  but  has  some  particular  system  or  finest  of 
tenets,  by  them  termed  die  analogy  of  faith,  which  they  indifidu^ilj 
hold  in  die  greatest  reverence  ;  and  all  whose  doctrines  tennicate  w 
some  assumed  posidon,  so  that  its  ptutisans  may  not  contra(fe  tkra- 
selves.     When  persons  of  this  descripUon,  it  has  been  well  ren»rked. 
meet  with  passages  in  Scripture  which  they  cannot  readily  exjilaui, 
consistently  with  their  hypothesis,  they  strive  to  solve  the  difficuhy  «y 
tlie  analogy  of  faith  which  they  have  diemselves  invented.    But  al- 
lowing all  their  assumprions  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  by  no  roeas: 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  sound  divinity,  to  bterpret  Scripture 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  church  ;  because  die  sacred  records  are  i^ 
only  proper  media  of  ascertaining  dieological  truth,* 

III.  Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  attending  to  die  anaiop 
of  faidi,  it  remains  to  state  a  few  observations  which  may  enable  ^ 
student  to  apply  it  to  the  clearing  up  of  obscure  or  difficult  passaze 
of  Scripture. 

1.  *  Wherever  any  doctrine  is  manifest^  either  from  the  toiok  /«»<"' ^ 
divim  revelation  or  from  its  scope,  it  must  not  he  weakened  vr  set  <ii*'^ 
by  a  few  obscure  passages.  .    ^ , 

As  the  observance  of  ihia  canon  b  necessarj  to  every  etndent  of  the  msr-'^- 
volume,  80  it  ought  especially  to  be  regarded  by  thoae  who  are  apttoat<^^ 

1  Dr.  CampbelJ'a  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  dissert,  iv.  J  !*•  P  '^'^ 
ad  edit.  ^ 


3  Fraiick's  Guide  to  the  Scriptues,  jp.  79.    Frandui  Prslsct  Henn.  p. 
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pus&fes,  triueh  are  not  of  themselrot  piun.  by  those  opinions,  of  the  belief  of 
whic£they  are  already  posseased ;  but  n>r  which  they  have  little  ground  beeidefi 
the  mere  sound  of  some  texts,  that  appear,  when  first  hear^,  to  be  favourable  to 
their  preconceived  notions.  Whereas,  if  such  texts  were  compared  with  the  scope 
of  the  sacred  writers,  they  would  be  found  to  bear  quite  a  difibrent  meaning.  For 
instance,  no  truth  is  asserted  more  frequently  in  tne  Bible,  and  consequently  is 
more  certain  in  religion,  than  tliat  God  is  good,  not  only  to  some  individuals,  but 
also  toward  all  men.  Thus,  David  says,  (Psal.  cxlv.  9.)  The  Lord  is  good  tv 
ALL,  and  kis  tender  mercies  are  over  all  kis  works;  and  Ezokiel,  (xvui.  23.) 
Htifie  i  anff  pleasure  at  all  in  the  wicked  that  he  should  die  f  saith'the  Lord :  and 
not  that  he  should  turn  from  kis  ways  and  live  f  Frequently  also  does  the  Al- 
mighty declare,  both  in  the  books  of  the  law  as  well  as  in  the  prophetM,  and  also 
in  the  New  Testament,  how  earnestly  he  desires  the  sinner's  return  to  him.  See, 
amon^  other  passages.  Dent.  v.  29.  Ezek.  xviii.  32.  and  xxxiii.  11.  Matt,  xxiii.  37, 
John  lii.  16.  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Titus  ii.  11.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  If,  therefore,  any  passa^s 
occur  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict  the  goodness  of  God,  as,  for  in- 
fltance,  that  He  haa  created  some  persons  that  he  might  damn  them  (as  some  have 
insinuated) ;  in  such  ease  the  very  clear  and  certain  doctrine  relative  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  not  to  be  impugned,  much  less  set  aside,  by  these  obscure  places, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear. 
Thus,  in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  according  to  most  modern  versions,  we  read,  that  The  Ijird 
hath  made  all  things  for  himseif  yea  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.  This 
passage  has,  by  several  eminent  writers,  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  predestina- 
tion (»  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but  without  any  foundation. 
Junius,  Cocceius,  Michaelis,  Glassius,  Pfeiffer,  Turretin,  Ostervald,  Dr.  Whitby, 
Dr.  S,  Clarke^  and  other  critics,  have  shown  that  this  verse  may  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  to  answer  to  themselves^  or  aptly  to  refer 
to  one  another,  yea  even  the  wioked^for  the  evil  da^,  that  is,  to  bo  the  executioner  of 
evil  to  others :  on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  termed  the  rod  of  Jehovah 
(Caa.  xj6.))and  his  sword.  (Psal.  xvii.  13.)  But  there  is  no  necessitv  for  rejecting  the 
received  version,  tlie  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  docs  not  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  adorable  designs.  The  pious  and  the  wicked  alike  conduce  to  this 
end  ;  the  wicked,  whom  God  nas  destined  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  impi- 
€tyy  serve  to  display  his  justice  (see  Job  xxi.  30.),  and  consequently  to  manifest 
hia  ?l<nry.  '^  God,"  says  Dr.  Gill  (who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines 
of  Section  and  reprobation)  <'  made  man  neither  to  damn  him  nor  to  save  him,  but 
ior  his  own  glory,  and  that  is  secured  whether  in  his  salvation  or  damnation ;  nor 
did  or  does  God  make  men  wicked  :  He  made  man  upright, 'and  man  has  made 
himself  wicked  ;  and  being  so,  God  may  juatly  appoint  him  to  damnation  for  his 
wickedness,  in  doing  which  he  glorifiea  his  justice."^ 

2.  No  doctrine  can  belong  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  which  is  founded 
on  a  Bl^fQLE  text :  for  every  essential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered 
m  more  than  one  place.  Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  he  detached 
from  the  places  where  they  stand,  hut  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  whole  discourse* 

From  disregard  of  this  rule,  the  temporary  direction  of  the  apostle  James  (v.  14, 

15.)  has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  rendered  a  permanent  insti- 

tQtion,  from  a  mean  of  recovery,  to  a  charm^  when  recovery  is  desperate,  for  the 

salvation  of  the  soul.  The  mistake  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  founding  what  she  calls 

the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  upon  this  place,  is  very  obvious ;  for  the  anoint- 

htg  here  mentioned  was  applied  to  those  whose  recovery  was  expectedy  as  appears 

^m  verse  16.  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 

'^ise  up  and  restore  the  sick :  whereas  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  extreme 

''miction  is  used  where  there  is  little,  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  is  called  the  sa- 

^f^ment  of  the  dying.^    The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  popish  system  of 

^Jricohir  confession  to  a  priest ',  which  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  James  v.  16. 

*^  1  John  i.  9.  neither  of  which  pasaages  has  any  reference  whatever  to  the  minia- 

*^^ial  office.  In  the  former,  confessions  of  oui  fiiults  b  represented  aa  the  duty  of  the 

'^hful  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  latter,  an  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  God  alone. 

1  Gill  in  loc.    See  also  J.  E.  PfeifTer's  Instit.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  134^136. 

«  See  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  25th  Article;  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight,  and 
^J^^er  commentators  on  this  text ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  the  Prmciples 
^^%d  Iiutitvtiotti  of  the  Roman  Ca^oUc  Religion,  p.  198.  et  aeq. 
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consistent  with  itself. — When  two  passages  appear  to  he  caniradictonf^ 
if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  he  clearly  ascerttttned^  in  suck  case  that  must 
regulate  our  interpretation  of  the  other. 

Thus,  in  one  passage,  the  apostle  John  says  ;  If  we  say  that  we  kare  noshi^wt 
dectivt  ourselves,  ana  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins :  if  we  say  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  itm  « 
liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.  (1  John  i.  8 — li>.)  In  another  passage  the  sum 
apostle  aifirms  :•  Whoever  ahideth  in  hhn^  sinnetk  not.  Whosoever  is  bom  of  Gei, 
doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remainetk  in  kirn :  and  kc  camwt  sin,  btcsMM 
ke  is  born  of  God,    (1  John  iii.  6.  9.) 

This  is  an  apparent  contradiction ;  but  the  texts  must  be  explamed,  so  «s  t* 
agree  with  one  another.  Now,  from  Scripture  and  experience  we  are  certain, liul 
tlVe  first  passage  must  be  literally  understood.  At  the  dedication  of  the  terapic* 
Solomon  said :  If  they  sin  against  thee,  and  thou  be  an^ry,  {for  there  is  mo  ma 
that  sinneth  not)  1  Kings  viii.  46.  Ajtd  in  Eccl.  vii.  20.  For  there  is  not  a  jtM 
man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sianeth  not.  The  explanation  of  the  ar- 
eond  passage,  therefore,  mast  w^  regulated  by  the  estahlishod  signification  of  tkr 
first ;  that  both  may  agree.  When  it  is  affirmed,  that  even  good  men  eamwt  Afr 
they  have  no  sin  ;  the  apostle  speaks  of  occasional  acts,  from  which  nonft  are  &er. 
When  Saint  John  says,  that  he  who  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  he  en- 
dently  means,  h'thituaUy  as  the  slave  of  sin ;  and  this  is  incompatible  with  ablate 
of  ^race.  Both  passages,  therefore,  agree,  as  the  one  refers  to  particular  de«<ii. 
and  the  other  to  general  practice  :  and  in  this  manner,  must  every  seeming  coo- 
tradiction  be  removed.  Tne  passage,  of  which  the  literal  sense  can  bo  estabJiaih 
ed,  must  always  regulate  the  interpretation  of  a  different  expresaion,  soas  tosuiu 
it  agree  with  fixed  principles. 

4.  ^0  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  helong  to  the  analogy  offaitK 
that  contradicts  any  of  those  fundamental  points  of  DOCTMijrs  or  Jro- 
Rjturr^  which  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  Scriptures  ^  and  which  wt 
every  where  find  most  urgently  enforced, 

To  this  purnoee  Saint  John  (1  John  iv.  2, 3.)  has  laid  down  the  fblloving  ax^-im 
as  a  test  by  wnteh  to  try  the  spirits,  or  teachers  pretending  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit :  —  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  intk*  ffsh, 
is  of  God.  And  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  com»  in  tkr 
flesh,  is  not  of  God.  This  was  a  fimdomental  doctrine,  or  principle  of  ChristiaDitr 
by  which  other  doctrines  were  to  be  tried.  Nearly  to  the  same  purpoee  is  tht  ibi- 
lowing  rule  of  Saint  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  3.  5.):^J(f  any  man  teaeh  otherwise  end 
consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 

nsss, from  such  withdraw  thyself    The  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  ituU  if 

any  man  teach  such  doctrines  as  contradict  the  main  design  of  ChrtstiaBitj,s^'-<^h 
is  to  promote  true  holiness,  he  is  not  to  be  attended  to ;  nor  is  the  sense  which 
sQch  a  one  gives  of  any  particular  text  of  Scripture  to  be  received,  beessse  ii 
militates  against  the  grand  design  of  the  Christian  scheme,  which  ejqilicitly  States 
(to  use  the  language  of  Saint  Paul  himself,)  that  Christ  came  imto  the  world  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  m 
from  all  iniquittf,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  rf  gotd 
works.    (Tit.  ii.  14.) 

5.  An  obscure^  doubtful^  ambiguous^  or  figurative  text  must  neter  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contradict  a  plain  one  :  for,  in 
explaining  the  Scriptures^  consistency  of  sense  and  principles  ought  to  bt 
supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and  if  any  one  part  be  so  interprti- 
ed  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  interpretation  cannot  be  justified  AV 
can  it  be  otherwise  corrected  than  by  considering  every  doubtful  or  dif- 
cult  texty  first  by  itself,  then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it 
with  other  passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  thus  bringing  what  may  seem  oh- 
Scure  into  a  consistency  with  what  is  plain  and  evident. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  inculcated  by  the  charch  of  Rome,  i*  kioxi. 
ed  on  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions^  this  is  my  ho*9. 
Slc.  (Matt,  xx'vi.  26,  &c.)  and  (which  has  no  relation  to  the  supper,)  c«(  my  psk^ 
drink  my  b(4>od.  (John  vi.  51 — 58.)     But  independently  of  this,  we  may  fertlar 
qipielikie  that  the  sens^  pnt  upon  Urn  ^gtfp^  '^  this  iff  my  body"  by  the  caorch  S 
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Room*  eaanot  bs  the  true  one,  beiiiff  eontnry  to  the  ezprefls  declaration  of  tha 
New  Testament  history,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  is  ascended  into 
HeaTOT,  where  he  is  to  continue  "  tiU  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  aU  things  r 
(Acts  111.  21.)  that  IS,  till  his  second  cmninff  to  judgment.  How  then  can  his  body 
be  in  ten  thousand  several  places  on  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  We  may 
nxrther  add  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  true,  it  will  follow  thii 
our  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  did  actually 
eat  his  own  fiesh  and  drink  his  own  blood ;  a  ooneluaion  this,  so  obviously  contra- 
dictory both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  any  sensible  and 
reliffiotts  man  can  credit  such  a  tenet. 

Upon  a  similar  literal  interpretation  of  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  the  church  of  Rome  has  erected  the  claim  of  su- 
premacy for  Peter  and  his  successors.  Hence  building  on  Poter  is  explained  away 
6y  some  commentators,  as  being  contrary  to  the  faith  that  Christ  is  the  only  foun- 
daUon.  (1  Cor.  lii.  11.)  The  moat  eminent  of  the  antient  fathers,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  early  bishops  or  popes  of  Rome,  particularly  Gregory  the  Great,  and  like- 
wise several  of  the  most  judicious  modem  commentators,  respectively  take  thiy 
fock  to  be  the  profession  of  faith,  which  Peter  had  just  made  that  Christ  was  thfi 
San  of  God.  The  connection  however  shows  that  Peter  is  here  plainly  meant* 
Thou  artj'etcr,  says  Christ ;  and  upon  this  rock,  that  is,  Peter,  pointing  to  him  ; 
for  thus  it  connects  with  the  reason  which  follows  for  the  name,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  reason  is  given  for  that  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  6.  and  of  Israel 
in  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  The  Apostles  are  also  called,  in  other  parte  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, tho  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built,  as  in  Eph.  ii.  20.  and  Rev. 
sxL  14.  as  being  the  persons  employed  in  erecting  the  church,  by  preaching.  It 
is  here  promised  that  Peter  should  commence  the  building  of  it  by  nis  preaching, 
which  was  fulfilled  by  his  first  converting  the  Jews  (Acte  ii.  14 — 42.),  and  also 
the  Gentiles.  (Acte  x.  xv.  7.)  This  passage  therefore  gives  no  countenance  to 
tho  papal  supremacy,  but  the  contrary,  for  Sils  prerogative  was  personal  and  in- 
commnnieable.l 

6.  Snch  passages  as  are  expressed  with  hrevitt^  are  to  be  expowniedhf 
those  where  the  same  doctrines  or  duties  are  expressed  more  largely  and 

Even  light  variations  will  oftentimes  serve  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocal  illus-. 
tration.  Thus  the  beatitudes  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel, 
thoagh  delivered  at  another  time  and  in  a  different  place,  are  the  same  with  thosi^ 
delivered  by  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  recorded  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  Being  however  epitomised  by  the  former  Evan- 
gelist, they  may  be  expkiined  by  the  latter.  Further,  the  quotation  from  Isaiah 
vi-  9,  10.  Hukr  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not,  &c.  is  contracted  in  Mark  iv.  12. 
Luke  viii.  10.  and  John  xii.  40.,  but  it  is  given  at  large  in  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15. ;  and 
accordingly  from  this  last  cited  Gospel,  the  sense  ofthe  prophet  is  most  evident^ 
Again,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness^  or 
Bin  (Fsal.  V.  4.),  and  consequently  cannot  be  the  cause  of  shi.  When,  therefi>re| 
anj  passages  occur  which  appear  to  intimate  the  contrary,  they  must  be  so  under-^ 
stood  as  not  to  impugn  this  important  truth.  The  hardwing  of  Pharaoh's  heart, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  act  of  God,  but  that  he  permitted  him  to  go  on^ 
£>Uowing  his  own  cruel  schemes,  regardless  of  the  divine  judgments.^ 

7.  In  ascertaining  the  analogy  of  faith^  the  seat  of  a  subject  must^ 
6e  consulted  and  considered. 

By  the  seat  of  a  subject  we  mean  any  place  or  passage  in  Scripture  where  any 
subject  is  treated,  either  professedly,  or  in  subordination  to  another  subject,  or  in 
wlueh  more  especially  it  is  regularly  discussed  and  grounded  by  the  special  apr 
pointment  ofthe  Holy  Spirit.  This  last  has  been  termed  its  proper  and  principal 
se^U^  and  is  that  which  must  chiefl^r  be  regrarded :  for  there  is  no  article  of  faith^ 
necessary  to  be  believed  unto  salvation,  which  is  not  clearly  and  explicitly  propog- 
end  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Scripture.    Such  texts  therefore  as  treat  prorestf* 

1  Barrow'a  Work8,Tol.  i.  p.  561.    Grothia  in  loc.    £lsley*s  Annotations,  vol.  i^ 

9|».  27S--^275.    Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  163.   See  also  the  commencement  of  Bishop 
nr^ess's  Letter  to  his  Cler^,  entitled  Christ,  and  not  St.  Peter,  the  Ro(k  of  the 
Ohnstian  Church,  and  especially  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Matt.  xvi.  18. ' 
S  See  this  text  more  fully  coqaidered,  supra,  Vol.  1.  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sect.  V. 
pp.  S58, 559.    J.  E.  Pfeiffer  has  given  some  additional  examples,  yfuft^itihg  Um 
•preceding  rulexln  iTis  Inst*  Hc^m.  fiUcr.  pp.  I't3'-144. 
rm:,  m  71 
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ediy  on  •  0ubj«et,  bare  pretter  weight  than  Uiom  which  onhjr  touch  upon  H  tnci- 
dontaJly  *•  tna  texts  that  express  it  absohiteJy,  and  as  it  is  in  itself,  are  clearer  ud 
more  decisive  than  such  as  have  a  reference  to  particular  occasions,  without » 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  they  cannot  be  onderstood,  but  may  be  totally  mifap- 
prehended. 

Thus  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  treated  of,  professedly,  and  in  its  proper  and  prinri- 
pil  seat,  in  the  words  of  its  institution  related  in  Matt.  xzvi.  26 — 5£d  Mark  zit 
§2-^34.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.  and  1  Cor.  xi.  2a— 2C.  Now,  should  any  question  aiix 
relative  to  this  point,  these  passages  are  to  be  exclusively  consulted,  and  not  as- 
certain or  dubious  places,  as  Luke  xxtv.  30.  in  which  there  appears  no  vestige  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  John  vi.  51 — 56.  where  indeed  mention  is  made  of  the  eat 
iDg  of  Christ's  fleeJi  and  drinkin?  his  blood,  but  not  saeramentally,  as  it  is  dose  m 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Further,  The  doctrine  of  justification  b  considered  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  epi.stle  to  the  Philippians,  as  in  its  proper  seat :  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  especially  thai  to  the  Romans,  are  the  principal 
■eats  of  that  momentous  doctrine  ;  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  these,  partes- 
hrly  Rom.  iii.,  all  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  thai  treat  of  justification,  sbadj 
be  explajned.l 

8.  **  Where  several  doctrines  of  equal  importance  are  proposed,  aed 
revealed  with  great  clearness j  we  must  be  careful  to  give  to  each  itsfitB 
and  equal  weigW^ 

^  Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  through  ^Ih  in  Cbn^ 
is  a  doctrine  too  plainly  affirmed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  set  aside  fav  any  cnn- 
travening  position  :  for  it  is  said,  Sy  gratt  ye  art  saved  ^t&ugh  fmitky  amd  tkax 
wot  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  (Eph.  ii.  8.)  But  so,  on  the  other  hxcl 
are  the  doctrines  of  repentance  onto  life,  and  of  obedience  unto  sahration ;  fir, 
again  it  is  said,  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  hUttod  sitf,  (Acts 
iit.  19.)  and,  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  eommandments,  (Matt.  xix.  17) 
To  set  either  of  these  truths  at  variance  with  tho  others,  would  be  to  frustralt 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  make  it  of  none  effect.  Points  thu 
clearly  established,  and  from  their  very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  eo 
correspond  with  each  other  ;  and  the  exposition,  which  best  preserves  ihea  umm- 
paired  and  undiminished,  wUl  in  any  case  be  a  safe  interpretation,  and  mml  pro* 
bably  tiie  true  one.  The  analogy  of  faith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  md  wiQ  ap- 
prove itself,  in  every  respect,  as  becoming  its  divine  author,  and  worthy  of  ill 
acceptation.**^ 

Some  farther  remarks  might  be  o^red  b  addition  to  the  ubove 
rules ;  but  as  they  fall  more  properly  under  consideration  ia  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  work,  the  preceding  observations  on  the  inter- 
pretations ol  Scripture  by  the  analogy  of  faith  wiU  perhaps  be  touod 
abundantly  sufficient,  it  only  remains  to  state,  that  valuable  as  tbis 
aid  is  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  used  in  con- 
eurrence  witli  those  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, and  to  subjoin  a  few  cautions  respecting  the  application  of  th« 
analogy  of  faith,  attention  to  which  will  enable  us  successfully  to 
**  compare  things  spiritual  with  spiritual,^ 

1.  '^  Care,"  then, "  must  be  taken,  not  to  confound  seeming  with  real 
analogies ;  — -  not  to  rely  upon  merely  verbal  resemblances  when  thf 
sense  may  require  a  different  application  ;  not  to  interpret  what  i^ 
parallel  in  one  respect,  as  if  it  were  so  in  all ;  not  to  give  to  any 
parallel  passages  so  absolute  a  sway  in  our  decisions  as  to  over-rule 
the  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  the  text  under  considemtion ;  and« 
above  all,  not  to  suffer  an  eagerness  in  multiplying  proofs  of  tbif 
kind,  to  betray  us  into  a  neglect  of  the  immediate  context  of  the  paaaa^ 
in  question,  upon  which  its  signification  must  principally  depend.'"^ 

1  Franck's  Guide,  p.  41.    PfeilTcr,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  xU.  p.  659.  and  Ctitkt  Stcra> 
o,  X  6  15.  pp.  711),  720.     Gerard's  Institutes,©.  161. 
s  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Banpton  LectuxM.  204. 
«  Ibid.  p.  ai5.  *^ 
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Tbe  occasion,  coherence,  and  connection  of  the  writing,  the  argu« 
ment  carrying  on,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  paragraph, 
aod  the  correspondence  of  the  type  with  its  antitjrpe,  are  all  to  h^ 
carefullj  remarked. 

2.  Further,  "  In  forming  the  analogy  of  faith,  all  the  plain  texts 
relating  to  one  subject  or  article,  ought  to  be  taken  together,  im- 
partiallj  compared,  the  expressions  of  one  of  them  restricted  by  those 
of  another,  and  explained  in  mutual  consistency ;  and  that  article 
deduced  from  them  all  in  conjunction  :  not,  as  has  been  most -com** 
monly  the  practice,  one  set  of  texts  selected,  which  have  the  same 
ajspect,  explained  in  their  greatest  possible  rigour ;  and  all  others, 
which  look  another  way,  neglected  or  explained  away,  and  tortured 
into  a  compatibility  with  the  opinion  in  that  manner  partially  deduced. 

3.  Lastly,  the  analogy  of  faith,  as  applicable  to  the  examination 
of  particular  passages,  ought  to  be  very  short,  simple,  and  purely 
scriptural ;  but  most  sects  conceive  it,  as  taking  in  all  the  complex 
peculiarities,  and  scholastic  refinements,  of  their  own  favourite 
systems."'^ 

Thus,  as  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  trutli  and  elegance,^ 
^^by  due  attention  to  tliese  principles,  accompanied  witli  the  great 
moral  requisites  ahready  shown  to  be  indispensable,  and  with  humble 
su}qplication  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the 
diHgent  inquirer  after  Scripture  truth  may  confidently  hope  for  suc- 
cess. The  design  of  eveir  portion  of  holy  writ,  its  harmony  with 
tbe  jrest,  and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  whole,  will  more  and  more 
fully  be  displayed.  And  thus  will  he  be  led|  with  increasing  vene- 
ration and  gratitude,  to  adore  him,  to  whom  every  sacred  book  bears 
witness,  and  every  divine  dispensatk)n  led  the  way ;  even  him  who 
is  Alpha  and  OmegOy  the  first  and  the  last^  Jesus  Christy  the  same 
^tfrdajfj  to-day  and  for  ever.^^ 


SECTION  IX. 

,  ON  COMMENTARIES. 

1.  Diffirent  Classes  of  Commentaries. --^U.  J^ature  of  Scholia. ---- 
in.  Ctf  Commentaries  strictly  so  coHed.  — IV.   Paraphrases.-^ 
V.    Collections  of  Observations  on  Holy  Wrii.  —  VI.  The  Utility 
and  Advantage  of  Commentaries. — VII.  Design  to  be  kqpt  in 
ffiew,  when  constating  them. — VIII.  Rides  for  constdting  Commen- 
taries to  the  best  advantage. 
The  labours  of  expositors  and  commentators  have  been  divided 
into  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  different  works ; 
ibr,  although  few  confine  themselves  to  one  method  of  interpretation, 
exclusively,  yet  each  generally  has  some  predominant  character,  by 
which  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.    Thus,  some  are, ^ 

I  Gerud*B  Institutes,  p.  161.  The  analogy  of  fidth  is  copiooBly  ilUutrated,  in 
fld&ien  to  the  «Mithoritioe  already  cited,  by  Kanck,  in  his  Pralect.  Herm.  VomtOo 
V.  pp.  I66-**199. ;  by  Ratnbaeh,  in  his  Instit.  Herm,  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  PP- ST—lW-  5 
by  Jalin  in  his  Enchiridion  Herm.  Generalis, «  93.  pp.  9&-100. ;  by  J.  £.  Pfeiffer, 
inh]aIaatitHenn,6aore,pp.706--740.;«adbyaiadeDiiis,in  hia  Ini*ituUonc» 
Exeeetiettt  pp.  406^^90.  _       I 

^I^Bkdib^V«Miiidirt,BMDptL0e|.p.SLe.         9ft«r.iU.  H«b.nii.8. 
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1.  WhoUj  spiriitud  oiJigvraHve  ;  as  Gocceivst  and  tliofse  foreign 
commentators  who  hare  followed  his  system,  ris.  that  the  Scnptiire 
is  every  where  to  he  taken  in  the  fullest  sense  it  will  admit ;  and  is 
our  own  country,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Hawker,  and  some  minor  writers. 

5L  Literal  (md  Critical :  such  as  Ainsworth,  Wetstein,  Dr.  Blayaej, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whithy,  Calmet,  Chab,  Bisbc^  Lowd^ 
Archbishop  Newcome,  SVall,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  otbeis. 

3.  Wholly  practical :  as  Musculus,  Zuingle,  Baxter,  Henry,  0»- 
tervald,  Dr.  Fawcett,  the  "  Reformer's  Bible,"  d&c.  &c 

4.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  ohserrt- 
tions  :  such  are  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Bishop  Ifant  and  Dr. 
D*Oyly,  Poole,  Scott,  M.  Martin,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson,  &c 
on  the  entire  Bible ;  and  the  paraphrases  of  Pyle,  and  of  Mr.  Ortos, 
on  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  New  Testament,  l>r.  8.  Clarke  sad 
Pyle,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Benson,  Vt*  Macknight ;  Mr. 
Gilpin  on  the  New  Testament,  dtc  d&c. 

A  more  correct  classificatioa  of  expository  writings  may  be  into 
scholiasts  J  comsnentators  wni  par^krasts :  whose  united  deagn  B,to 
lead  their  readers  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  author  wbom 
they  undertake  to  explain.  Hence  their  province  is,  to  iUnstrale 
obscure  passages,  to  reconcQe  apparent  ooatradictioiis,  to  obviate 
difficulties,  whetbsr  verhal  or  real,  and,  in  shcnt,  to  remove  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible. 

U.  Scholic^  are  shoit  explanatory  notes  on  the  sacred  wiilers; 
whose  authors,  termed  scholiasts^  particularly  aim  at  htevitf.  la  this 
kind  of  expository  writings,  obscure  words  and  phrases  are  exphioed 
by  such  as  are  more  dear ;  figurative,  by  such  as  are  proper ;  and 
the  genuine  force  of  each  word  and  phrase  is  pointed  out.  Farther, 
the  allusions  to  andeot  manners  and  customs  are  iDustrated,  sad 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  writer  firom  liesorf  or 
geography,  is  carefully  concentrated,  and  concisely  expressei:  nor 
doQs  the  scholiast  fail  to  select  and  introduce  th6  principal  andmoa 
valuable  various  readings,  whose  excellence,  antiquity,  iad  gemBoa- 
ness,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  give  them  a  claim  to  be  nottced. 
TTbe  discordant  interpretations  of  diilicult  passages  are  stated  aad  ex- 
amined, and  the  most  probable  one  is  pointed  out.  These  vaiioas 
topics,  however,  are  rather  touched  upon,  than  treated  at  length: 
though  no  material  passages  are  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  left  uodd- 
ticed,  yet  some  very  obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  left  to  be 
discussed  and  expounded  by  more  learned  men.  Such  was  the 
method,  according  to  which  the  antient  scholiasts  composed  their 
scholia,  for  iUustratmg  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Horace,  W 
gil,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics :  and  the  same  mode  hts 
been  adopted  by  those  Christian  writers  who  have  written  scholia  oo 
the  Bible.^ 

1  Somewhat  simiUr  to  Scholia  are  the  ptestiona  or  inqairieB  concamla^  paiticiiltf 
books  of  Scrinture,  which  were  composed  by  antient  ecelemartical  wnteis :  tbejf 
dt^r  from  Scnolia  in  this  respect,  that  qaestione  are  excliuivel^  confined  to  tfai 
4(Oiiaideration  of  some  difficult  passages  only,  whose  meaning  wis  at  that  tiiM  » 
object  of  discussion  while  it  is  the  design  of  Scholia  to  lioCica  ftcry  diHfiilt<g 
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in.  The  various  topics,  which  engage  the  attention  of  die  scho- 
liast, are  also  discussed,  but  more  at  lengtli,  by  Conmentatcrs  ;  whose 
observations  form  a  series  of  perpetual  annotations  on  the  sacred 
writers,  and  who  point  out  more  clearly  the  train  of  their  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  coherence  of  their  expressions.  The  commentator  there- 
fore not  only  furnishes  summaries  of  the  argument,  but  also  resolves 
the  expressions  of  his  author  into  their  several  parts,  and  shows  in 
what  respects  they  agree,  as  well  as  where  they  are  apparently  at 
variance.  He  furdier  weighs  and  examines  different  passages,  that 
admit  of  different  interpretations ;  and  while  he  offers  liis  own  views, 
he  confirms  them  by  proper  arguments  or  proofs,  and  solves  any 
doubts  which  may  attend  his  own  interpretation.  Further,  a  judicious 
conunentator  will  avoid  all  prolix,  extraneous,  and  unnecessai-y  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  far-fetched  explanations,  and  will  bring  every  phi- 
lological aid  to  bear  upon  passages  that  are  in  any  degree  difficult  or 
obscure.  G)ninientators  owkt  not  to  omit  a  single  passage  that  pos- 
sesses more  than  ordinary  difficul^,  though  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  many,  who  expadate  very  copiously  on  the  more  easy  passages 
of  Scripture,  while  they  scarcely  touch  on  those  which  are  really 
difficult,  if  they  do  not  altogether  omit  to  treat  of  them.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  conunentator's  province  to  remove  every  difficulty  that  can 
impede  the  biblical  reader,  and  to  produce  whatever  can  facilitate  his 
stucUes,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings  more  clear  and 
easy  to  be  apprehended. 

IV.  A  Paraphroie  is  an  exposition  of  the  same  thing  in  other 
words :  the  paraphrast,  therefore,  differs  from  the  commentator  ip 
thb  respect,  viz.  that  whatever  is  fully  eiqplained  by  the  latter  in  his 
perpetual  annotations,  the  former  expounds  by  rendering  the  whole 
discourse,  as  well  as  every  expression,  of  the  sacred  vmter  in  equiva-^ 
lent  terms;  so  that^hat  is  obscure  is  thus  rendered  more  perspicu- 
ous, in  one  continued  and  unbroken  narrative.  Protnded  ike  iTUegri- 
ty  of  his  authar^s  sense  be  observed^  the  paraphrast  is  at  liberty  to 
abridge  what  is  narrated  at  len^,  to  enlarge  on  what  is  written  with 
brevity,  to  supply  supposed  omissions,  to  £09  up  chasms,  to  illustrate 
obscure  and  apparently  involved  passages,  by  plain,  clear,  and  neatly 
turned  expressions,  to  connect  passages  which  seem  too  far  asund^, 
or  not  disposed  in  order  either  of  time  or  subject,  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  in  a  regular  series.  These,  mdeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
important  liberties,  not  to  be  taken  with  the  Scriptures  by  any  para- 
phrast without  the  utmost  caudon,  and  even  then  only  in  the  niost 
sparing  manner.  Paraphrases  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Ram- 
kich,^  and  other  writers  on  the  mterpretation  of  me  Bible,  into  two 
classes — historical  and  textual*  In  me  former  class  of  paraphrases, 
the  aipmient  of  a  book  or  chapter  is  pursued  historicany ;  and  the 
parap&ast  endeavours  to  give  his  audior's  meaning  in  persi»cuous 

obnore  paflsage  with  brevity  and  perspioiu^.    Aiwiisttiie,  among  othar  biblical 
treatiMg,  wrote  two  books  of  (ffMStumM  EvMigeSMt  on  the  Gotpels  of  Saint 
Hatthew  and  Saint  Loke. 
^  Bambachii  InatitationoB  Hernmieutics,  pp.  706, 707. 
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language.  In  tbe  latter  instance,  die  paraphrast  assumes,  as  h  nere, 
tbe  person  o(  the  sacred  writer,  closely  pursaes  the  thread  of  bis  cb- 
eourse,  and  aims  at  expressing  every  word  and  phrase,  thou^  io 
circumscribed  limits,  j'et  in  terms  that  are  both  dear  and  obTioos  to 
tbe  capacities  of  his  readers.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  a  para- 
phrase is  the  most  difficult  species  of  expository  writing;  and,  as  the 
oomber  of  paraphrasts  on  the  Scriptures  is,  comparatively,  smaO, 
(probably  from  this  circumstance,)  the  ingenious  classificatbn  of  ihem 
proposed  by  Rambach  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  form  them  into  a  separate  class  of  inleqireters. 
It  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  Bible  readers,  when  purcfaasiiig 
works  0t  this  description,  that  they  select  those  which  are  neidiwr  too 
prolix  nor  too  expensive,  and  whose  authors  avoid  every  thing  Gke 
party-spirit ;  neither  extolling  beyond  measure  any  thing  antiem, 
merely  because  it  is  of  remote  antiquity,  nor  evincing  a  spirit  o[  dug-^ 
maiical  inTWvatwn;  bur  who,  ^  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  tnithr 
while  they  express  themselves  in  clear  and  perqpicuoas  terms,  show 
themselves  to  be  well  skilled  both  in  die  theory  and  applicadoD  d 
sound  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  who  have  dS^endy 
availed  themselves  of  every  internal  and  external  aid  for  asceituDii^ 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

V.  Closely  allied  to  conmientaries  are  the  collections  of  Oiurva- 
tkms  illustrative  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  have  been  fonned  of 
late  years,  and  require  to  be  ccmsulted  with  similar  cautions,  aod  in 
the  same  manner.  These  books  of  observations  are  either  grammati- 
cal  and  philolog;ica],  or  miscellaneous  ;  scnnetimes  they  disoass  only  a 
ibw  passages  which  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure,  and  some* 
times  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  and  phikfe^cal  com- 
mentary, following  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.  On  this  aceouot 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  reference,  we  have  classed  them  widi  exposi- 
tions of  the  Bible ;  of  the  best  edidons  of  all  these,  the  reader  wiB 
ind  some  account  in  No.  VI.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  occa- 
sionally interspersed  with  concise  bibliographical  and  cridcal  obsenrt- 
dons. 

VI.  Opinions  widely  different  have  been  entertained  tespbOasi^ 
the  utility  and  advantage  resuldng  from  commentaries,  aimotanoDS, 
and  other  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings.  By  some,  who  admke 
nothing  but  their  own  meditations,  and  who  hold  all  human  hcAps  in 
contempt,  commentaries  are  despised  altogether,  as  tending  lo  loiaMl 
•ur  faith  on  the  opinions  of  men  rather  than  on  thedivine  oracles :  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  trusting  exctusivehr  to  the  expoadona  cisaae 
Ikvourite  commentators,  receive  as  infidlibk  whatever  views  or 
•pinions  they  may  choose  to  deliver,  aa  their  expositions  of  d)e  BUe. 
The  safest  way  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  b  to  take  tbe  nuddie 
path,  and  occasionally  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  oommenta- 
fcHTs  and  expositors,  while  we  diligendy  invesdgate  the  Scapttvea  ki 
ourselves,  Without  relying  exclurively  on  our  own  wisdom,  or  beiog 
fascinated  by  the  authori^  of  an  enunent  name. 

The  late  eminent  divine  and  thenkigical  lufinr.  Dr.  Campbell  vas 
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of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  first  read  and  studied  mthout  a 
commentary ;  but  his  advice  was  addi*essed  to  students  who  were 
previaiisly  acquainted  with  the  originals :  and  though  the  design  of 
the  present  work  is  to  facilitate  to  studious  inquirers  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  yet  the  author  presumes  not  to  suppose  that  hi& 
labours  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  commentaries ;  or  that  he  can 
furnish  them  with  all  that  mibrmatlon  which  renders  such  works  de- 
sirable to  the  generality  of  Bible  readers.  A  sensible  writer  has 
observed,  that  the  Bible  b  a  teamed  book,  not  only  because  it  is 
written  in  the  learned  languages,  but  also  as  containing  allusions  to 
various  facts,  circumstances,  or  customs  of  antiquity,  which,  to  a 
common  and  unlettered  reader^  require  explanation.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  relates  to  the  way  of  salvation,  "  he  that  runs  may  read :"  but 
there  are  many  important  points,  if  not  of  the  first  importance,  it! 
which  we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  inquirers 
who  have  preceded  us  j  especiaDy  in  clearing  difficuldes,  answering 
objections,  and  reconcihng  passages  which  at  first  sight  appear  con- 
tradictory. 

Further,  **  the  Bible  is  a  large  book,  and  we  are  under  no  small 
obligations  to  those  who  have  collated  its  different  parts  -—  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old,  —  the  prophetic  with  the  historical  books, 
izc. ;  and  to  reject  their  assistance,  in  making  the  Scriptures  then* 
own  interpreter,  is  to  throw  away  die  labours  of  many  ages.  As 
well  might  we  reject  all  our  historians,  and  insist  on  believing  nodiing 
but  what  we  derive  immediately  from  state  papers,  original  records, 
or  other  documents,  on  which  all  history  is  founded.''  Once  more^ 
"the  Bible  is  intended  as  a  directory  for  our  faith  and  practice.  Now 
to  have  an  experienced  firiend  who  has  kmg  been  m  the  habit  of 
perusing  it  with  patient  study  and  humble  prayer,  —  to  have  such  a 
friend  at  hand,  to  point  out  m  every  chapter  what  may  be  useful  or 
nnportant,  and  especially  to  disclose  its  latent  beauties,  may  be  no  less 
desirable  and  useful,  than  it  is,  when  travelling  m  a  foreign  country, 
to  have  with  us  a  companion  who  has  passed  the  same  route,  and  is 
acquainted  both  with  the  road,  and  with  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  granted,  however,  that  there  are  extremes ;  and  that  it 
is  no  less  wrong  to  place  w^lidt  confidence  in  commentators,  than  it 
is  to  treat  them  with  coptempt :  to  derive  advantage  from  them,  we 
^ould  treat  them  as  commentators  oidy^  and  not  as  inspired  writers.^^ 

Vn.  The  use  to  be  made  of  interpreters  and  commentators  is  two- 
fold : 

FntST,  that  we  may  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
Serifitures  correctly. 

It  IS  not  sufficient  that  we  be  enabled  rightly  to  understand  the  BiUe  ourselveti 
but  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the  sacred  office 
should  be  able  to  ej^plain  it  with  fiicIUtVy  and  also  to  communicato  its  sense  and 
mesninff  with  perspicuity  to  others.  As,  however,  this  faculty  is  not  to  bo  attained 
merely  by  studying  rules  fi>r  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  habitual  and 
instant  practice  must  be  superadded ;  and  it  will  further  prove  of  singular  advan^ 
tags  to  p&ee  before  us  some  good  expositors,  as  models  for  our  imitation.  In  order 
npiish  this  desirable  object,  we  must  not  accumulate  and  read  every  integ* 

I  The  ChsiAian  Reader's  Ghiide,  by  Thomas  WUliaiBf,  part  i.  p.  82. 
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preter  aad  coimnentator  liuIiAermtiurfcib,  bat  Aoaid  sdeet  one  m  two,  or  •/«• 

«t  most,  of  acknowledged  character  for  learning  and  piety ;  and,  bj  frequent  pen- 
■al  of  them,  ai  well  by  stadyin^  their  manner  of  exjmnniding,  ahoold  endeaToor  to 
form  ooraelvee  after  them,  ontU  we  are  completely  maators  of  their  method.  Bat 
the  reading  of  eonuientaries  will  further  aaaut  as. 

Secondly,  to  understand  whatever  passages  eq^pecar  to  its  to  be  ^f- 
cult  and  obscure. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  bc4h 
liifficolt  and  obecure,  in  e<M)Beqaence  of  the  various  times  when  the  difierem  books 
were  written,  the  different  topics  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  allnsioiM  to  aotieat 
enstoms,  dbc.  The  helps,  by  which  most  of  these  difficolties  may  be  remoTed, 
have  already  been  stated  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  work.  But  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  solitary  and  unassisted  researches  eyen  of  the  most  learned  expoAtor  aie 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  every  difficulty,  or  to  the  elucidation  of  every  obscurity/ 
or  that  he  is  not  liable  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penman.  Bj  the  omted 
labours,  however,  of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  of  different  ages  and  countries 
we  are  put  in  possession  o£  iuxumulated  information  relative  to  Uie  B3>]e ;  so  tkii 
we  ma^  derive  large  accessions  of  important  knowledge  from  fihe  judiciotu  or  ^ 
the  writings  of  commentators  and  expositors. 

VIII.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their  valuable 
labours  to  the  utmost  advantage,  th6  following  lunts  are  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

I.  We  should  take  care  thai  the  reading  of  cowmentaiors  does  not 
draw  us  away  from  studying  the  Scriptures  for  oursehes^  from  mvesti- 
gating  their  real  fneaning,  and  meditating  on  their  importaxt  eomtents^ 

This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  design  for  wluch  commentaries  are  written, 
namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  aright  where  we  are  in  das^  of 
filling  into  error,  to  remove  docdits  and  difficulties  which  we  are  ourselves  aoaUe 
to  solve,  to  reconcile  apparently  contradictory  passages,  and,  in  short,  to  ehxirfUs 
whatever  is  obscure  or  unintelligible  to  us.  In  the  first  instance,  therefiire,  no 
commentators  should  be  consulted  until  we  have  previously  investigated  the  saered 
writings  for  ourselves,  making  use  of  every  grrommaticol  and  historical  hdp,  eom- 
paring  the  scope,  context,  pandlel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  dec. ;  ud  srea 
then  commentaries  should  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  ftX|daiBing  wfait 
was  not  sufficiently  clear  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  This  method  c£  ^taijim^ 
the  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  prove  a  riow  one  ;  but  the  stadenl  vifl 
proceed  with  certainty ;  and,  if  ho  have  patience  and  resolution  enough  to  pene- 
vere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain  greater  proficiency  in  the  knowledfesf  (be 
Scriptures,  than  those  who,  disregarding  this  method,  shall  have  recourse  vbAj 
to  assistances  of  other  kinds.  From  the  mode  of  study  here  recommended,  osbt 
advantages  will  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  aeea^iOiBaA 
to  habits  of  meditation :  without  which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  attain  evea 
a  moderate,  much  leas  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  —  secondly,  those  tratlis 
will  be  more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  which  have 
thus  been  "  marked,  learned,  and  inwaraly  m^ested"  in  the  mind  by  ^ent  thosf  fat 
and  reflexion ;  —  and,  thirdly,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall  perceive  oar  o«u 
progress  in  sacred  literature  more  readily,  than  if  (like  idle  drones  in  a  bee-bire) 
we  devour  and  e:^iaust  the  stores  provided  by  the  care  and  labouc  of  others.^ 

2*  We  should  not  inconsiderately  assent  to  the  interpretation  ofowf 
expositor  or  commentator^  or  yield  a  blind  and  servile  obedience  to  iis 
authority. 

The  canon  given  by  Saint  Paul  (1  These,  v.  21.)  —  Prow  dfX  dkhtgs,  kolij^a 
that  tokich  is  goodj  —  is  therefore  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice :  for,  since  so 
man  is  an  infallible  judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  not  only  the  expositions  fiviB 
by  commentators  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  1>ut  we  should  also  partieslarly 
investigate  the  proou  by  which  they  support  their  interpretations,  uninfiveaceS 
by  the  celebrity  of  their  names,  the  semblance  of  ingenuity  and  novelty,  tbs  ^ 

1  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  SOS.  Steph.  Oausseni  Dissertatio  de  Rations  BbtAi 
Theologici,  pp.  25, 26.  Pr.  Henry  Owpa^  Directions  for  f  oong  Stiidexita  ia  5t- 
aiaity,  p.  37.  6th  edit. 
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» «f  ImnnBf  y  or  tlie  txeettentf  ^f  «^««AJL  CooMMBtiteni,  i&  ftet,  an 
I,  not  judges :  their  authority  m  merely  human,  and  does  not  BUfpaos  tha 
sphere  of  huanan  iwlief.  But  we  should  not  read,  ezolusiYely,  commentators  of  a 
pattieolar  scAo^,  to  which  w»  are  perhaps  attached,  and  to  whose  opinions  w« 
Bubscribe ;  and  though  the  writings  of  those  who  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines 
are  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  jet  they  are  not  to  be  altogether 
disre|farded,  as  they  swnttMnM  contain  valuable  and  important  hints  for  the  eluci* 
dation  of  difficult  passages  of  Scrii»tttre.  That  he  may  not  be  misunderstood,  th* 
author  will  explain  himself  by  a  single  example.  The  variety  of  erroneous  thto» 
iogical  notions,  asserted  in  diffiirent  publications  by  the  late  Ehr.  Priestley,  ha« 
justly  excited  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  dl,  who  cherish  a  regard  fojr  what  they 
conscientiously  belicTo  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian  dispeneation  ; 
so  that  any  theological  or  expository  writings,  bearing  his  name,  are  by  them 
received  with  caution,  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  examination.  Hi* 
^  /Toiea  en  §lU  the  Books  of  Scripture"  are,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  ef  being 
consulted  :  for  ^*  though  the  doctor  keeps  his  own  creed  (UnitariMnism)  cpnthiur 
ally  in  view,  especially  when  considering  those  texts  which  other  religious  people 
adduce  in  favour  of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable  notes  and  obser- 
vations, particularly  on  the  fkilosopkyy  natural  history  ^  geography  ^  and  dinnu^gy 
of  the  Scriptores :  and  to  toese  subjects  few  men  in  fiurope  were  better  4uaJi£d 
tp  de  justice."^ 

8.  The  beii  emmeniiUars  tmdinierprettr*  only  art  to  H  rtaiL 
^  80  numerous  are  the  commentaries  at  present  extant  on  tho  sacred  writinn 
that  to  notice  them  all  would  require  a  distinct  volume.  Not  to  mention  uie 
magnitude  of  their  cost,  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  turning  over  aud  examining  such 
B  multitude  of  massy  volumes,  is  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  the  study  of 
them :  and  must  necessarily  jMrevent  an  ingenuous  student  from  deriving  anv  real 
advantage.  For  the  perplexity  of  mind,  arisinff  from  so  great  a  variety  or  con* 
flicting  opinions,  will  either  disgust  him  altogetnor  with  sacred  st^es,  or  he  wiH 
so  bewilder  Imnself,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  determine  which  to  follow  or 
embrace. 

Althoujrh  the  more  antient  commentators  and  expositors  did  not  possess  tho^ 
peculiar  mcilities  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are  now  happilT 
ntvoured,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  altogether  despised  by  those,  who  may  have  leisuri 
and  opportunity  to  consult  them,  m  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  time  when,  and 
the  authors  by  whom,  particular  expositions  of  certain  passages  were  first  intro- 
duced. The  more  antient  interpreters,  being  coeval  or  nearly  so  with  the  sacred 
writers,  and  dLso  living  in  the  neighbouring  eountries,  are  thus  rendered  good 
evidence,  fcnr  the  received  sense  of  certain  words  in  their  day.  Heuoe  the  lewt 
frequently  throw  much  light  on  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  usages,  as  may 
bo  seen  in  the  extracts  from  their  writings  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger 
commentaries :  and  in  like  manner  the  Greek  fathers,  the  value  of  wboae  labovirt 
it  has  lieen  the  ftshion  unduly  to  depreciate,  are  exc^bnt  evidence  for  the  iQea»> 
ihg  attached  to  Greek  words,  particolarlv  in  coatroverties  relating  to  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  &c.  And  since  there  are 
99m6  expositions  of  very  important  passages,  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  expositorg^ 
both  antient  and  modem,  are  agreti,  these  have  a  high  daun  to  our  attention.3 

Of  the  more  modern  commentators,  the  best  only  must,  be  selected,  whom  W9 
may  consult  as  guides :  And  those  mav  be  considevdd  u  the  best  commentators^ 
who  are  most  deepl  v  furnished  with  the  requisite  critical  skiD ;  who  most  dili- 
gendtly  investigate  the  literal  sense,  and  do  not  attempt  to  estahlish  a  mystical  senstt 
until  the  literal  sense  is  most  clearly  ascertained ;  who  do  not  servilely  copy  th^ 
remarks  of  preceding  commentators,  but,  while  they  avail  themselves  of  every 
Ikelp  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  elicit  what  appears  to  be  the  tmp 
meaning,  uid  support  it  by  such  dear  and  cogent  arguments,  and  state  it  with 
sneh  perspicuity,  as  oonvinces  the  reader's  judgment  To  these  acquirements,  il 
is  soareely  necessary  to  add,  that  desy,  yel  sober  fiety  and  vprighiness  ore  imii^ 
pemsahly  necessary  to  a  eomnuntaior  on  Holy  WnL 

On  the  subject  ofcommentarie*,  it  is  an  excellent  advice  of  fimesti V  thai  w 
ahall  find  considerable  advantage  in  makiag  memoranda  of  the  more  difficult  paiH 

1 1.  D.  Beckii  Monogrammato  Hermeitentieee  Ubmmm  Novi  Testameati,  pan 
a  pp.  174. 175. 

3  Dr.  A.  CUtfke,  General  Prefiuie  to  vol.  I  of  Us  Commentaiy  on  the  Bibh,  axk 
9  Bauer,  Herm.  Saer.  p.  304.    Turretia  de  Itttorp.  Sac.  Scrw.  p.  333. 

4  lastitutio  Interpratflf  Ifovi  Tntomwiti,  pala  iii  cap.  tz.  1 44.  |».  900. 
m.  n  7% 
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MirM  of  Um  ncred  utiliit^  wfaieh  hftv»  been  rtawatAj  ezpUsed  hj  espomton, 
M  weU  as  of  fluch  paaMges  as  are  particuWfy  worthy  of  nete^  bat  coneeniin|[  whkb 
our  own  reeearchea,  or  thoie  of  oUierfl,  have  fiuled  in  proeoiing  aalia&ctoiy  infor- 
mation. Thu8»  whenever  anj  new  eonMnentarv  fUla  into  onr  hands,  we  can  in  a 
abort  time  ascertain  whether  it  containa  any  thing  intrtnsicaUy  new  or  vakiUe, 
or  that  may  lead  ua  to  aaeertaia  tbo  genuine  sense  of  a  passage.  By  considtia^ 
eemmentators  and  ezpoattors  in  this  manner,  we  abail  be  able  to  distingni^  ideas 
of  thinga  from  ideae  of  sounds ;  and,  thua  becoming  habituated  to  thei  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  sacred  writing;B,  we  amJl,  under  divine  taarhing,  be 
enabled  to  understand  the  mind  t§  Ou  Spirit  in  the  Scripturea. 

4.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  antient  or  modem  interprrt' 
ers  had  more  knowledge  thcai  ourselves  respecting  particular  passages; 
amd  tphere  they  offer  only  comectures^  — tit  such  cases  their  expodtums 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict  ezamination.  If  their  reasons  are  tkeu 
fvmd  to  be  vaUd,  we  should  give  our  assent  to  them  :  btU^  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  prove  to  befalsej  improbable,  and  insufidentf  they  must 
be  (^together  rejected, 

6.  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  eommentarieSf  tMch  are  eMer  iflfta% 
compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  contain  observaHma  ex- 
tfractedfrom  their  writings,  if  any  thing  apfpear  confused  or  perpksed. 
in  such  commentaries,  the  original  sources  whence  they  were  eoufihi 
wtust  be  referred  to,  and  diligently  consulted. 


Having  stated  and  illustrated,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  die  dll- 
ferent  seises  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  various  subsidiaiy  loeuu 
by  which  to  ascertain  those  senses^-* it  remains  that  we  ^wm 
whai  manner  the  sense,  when  discovered,  is  to  be  cooinmnicated, 
expounded,  and  applied.     Tlie  conaderation  of  this  topic  vriS  lead 
OS  to  notice  the  interpretation  of  the  Historical,  Mystical,  Prcphtth- 
€al.  Typical,  Doctrinal,  and  Moral  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  weD  as  of 
the  Promises  and  Threatening  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  tageixr 
with  thdt  Practical  Applicatum  of  them  to  the  heart  and  coosdence 
of  the  reader,  without  which  all  knowledge  w3I  be  in  vain.   !( in- 
deed, the  previous  investigation  of  die  sense  of  Scripture  be  under- 
taken  with  those  moral  and  devout  qualifications  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  volume,^  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  cat 
£ul  tb  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  Uod. 

1  See  Vol.  L  pp.  510-^1)2. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL  INTERPBETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Hittorical  Inierfretation  defined. --^  Rules  for  the  Historical  In- 
ierpretaiion  ({f  the  Scriptures. — II.  On  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripiure-JISrades. 

L  The  Bible  being  a  collection  of  writings  executed  at  different 
and  distant  times,  partly  historical,  partly  didactic,  and  partly  pro- 
phetic, but  throughout  revealing  the  will  of  God  to  man,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  ought  not  to  b^  contemplated  as  one  book.  But 
since  it  not  sufficient  to  know  grasnmaticaUy  the  different  expressions 
emptoyed  by  writers,  in  order  to  interpret  antient  works,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  add  Historical  Interpretation  to  otur  grammatical  or 
Etefal  knowledge.  By  historical  interpretation  we  are  to  understand, 
that  we  rive  to  the  words  of  the  sacred  author  that  sense  which  they 
bore  in  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  he  possessed,  as  well  as  conformable  to  the  reiigicm 
professed  by  him,  and  to  the  sacred  and  civil  rites  or  customs  tliat 
obtained  in  the  age  when  he  flourished.  In  investigating  the  liistorical 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  following  huits  may  be  found  useful. 
1.  The  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are,  etuh,  to  befre^ 
quentfy  and  carefully  read,  and  the  subjects  therein  treated  are  to  be  cont- 
pared  together,  in  order  thai  uk  may  ascertain  the  meaning  jof  what  the 
authors  thought  and  wrote* 

They,  who  with  to  &ttaia  an  accunt«  knowlec^e  of  ihe  pldlosophical  notiona  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sages,  will  not  consult  the 
later  Platonic  writers,  or  the  scholastic  authors  who  depended  wholly  on  the  ott- 

-in 


onstantly  and 

osrofully  perused  and  weighed  by  him,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  their  important  contents.  For.  while  we  collate  tlio  expressions 
ef  each  writer,  we  shaU  be  enabled  to  harmonise  those  passages  which  treat Va  the 
same  topics  *,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  discover  their  true  sense.  Some  foroifn 
inblical  critics,  however,  (who,  in  their  zeal  to  accommodate  the  immutshle  truua 
of  Scripture  to  the  standard  of  the  present  ago,  would  divest  the  Christian  dispen- 
tion  of  its  most  important  doctrines,)  have  asserted  that,  in  the  intef))retation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  all  reference  to  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  excluded.  But, 
snless  we  consult  the  latter,  there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
BMmning  caimot  be  fully  apprehended.  To  mention  only  one  instance,  out  of  many  • 
that  might  bo  adduced :  —  In  Gen.  L  26,  27.  God  is  said  to  have  created  man  after 
his  own  image :  this  passage  (which,  it  should  be  recollected,  describes  man  in  his 
primeval  state  of  spotless  innocence,  before  he  became  corrupted  by  the  fiUl,)  the 
divines  in  question  affirm,  must  be  interpreted  tfocording  to  the  crude  and  imper- 
&«t  notions  entertained  by  the  antient  heathen  nations  concerning  the  Deity  W 
But,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  communicated  in  the  Now  Testament 
(as  we  are  fully  warranted  to  do  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apos- 
tles,) we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  divine  image  intended  by 
the  sacred  historians  viz.  that  it  consisted  hi  righteovniMB,  tnie  holmess,  and 
knowledge.    See  £ph.  iv.  94.  and  Col.  iii.  10. 

I  How  crude,  imperfect,  and  erroneous  these  views  of  the  Heathens  were  re- 
electing the  Almignty,  has  been  shown  at  great  length  by  various  eminent  advo- 
catM  for  the  truth  of  the  divine  origin  of  F&velation ;  but  no  one  has  discussed  it 
more  elaborately  than  Dr.  Leiand,  m  his  <'  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  as  shown  firom  the  state  of  Religion  in  the  Heathen  IVorld."  1768. 
6vo.  Reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1819,  in  8  vols.  A  cdbpendioos  notice  of  the  bear 
then  BOtioiif  reapecting  m  Deity  ie  given  in  VeL  L  pp.  4—6. 
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9»  liis  atsp  im^&mensMe  thai  «c^  /oy  aside^  in  mtmy  instameOf  AaL 
more  aeemraie  knowledge  which  wepossess^  of -natural  thingSt  ^  order 
thai  we  ma^JvUtf  enter  into  the  wuaning  ofdijerentpart^ofthe  saerei 
writings. 

Tb6  uitienfc  Hebrew*  beln^  ahomlher  ignofmnt  of,  or  iiBperfbctly  M^niotal 
with,  nuuDLj  tblngt,  the  ntttnro  of  wnich  it  now  fiiAj  ezBlored  and  ml  ksovn,  il 
w«ro  absurd  to  «pply  our  more  peHect  knowledge  to  the  ezpluatioa  of  thme> 
which  are  related  according  lo  tke  timiked  dflfreea  ef  knawledfe  they  poBaened. 
Hence  it  ia  not  neceesarj  that  we  ihoiild^atteni|K  «a  ifioatrate  the  Mania  accosnt 
of  the  creation  accordiiiff  to  the  Cc^permean  ^atem  of  the  o&iTerse,  wfaieh  the 
ezperimenta  of  j^hiloaopfikra  have  ahown  to  be  the  true  one.  Aa  the  Bcripturef 
were  compoaed  with  the  ezpreea  deeign  of  making  the  divine  will  known  to  maiK 
the  aacred  aathora  might,  and  did,  niake  uae  of  popular  expressicMis  and  Ibniu  of 
•peech,  then  m  uae  among  the  persona  or  people  whom  they  addreaaed  ;  the  phK 
|paophical  truth  of  which  they  neither  affirmed  nor  denied^ 

d.  The  historical  inierpreiaOon  of  the  Scripitarcs  wiUyfitrthtr^  he  et- 
seniiaUy  promoted  by  aa  aequainianee  with  the  history  ef  sMsk  msiieoi 
nations  or  peeple^  as  did  not  possess  ahighor  degree  ofculOoaiion  then 
the  IMrews  or  Jews. 

A  judicious  compariaon  of  the  notions  that  obtained  among  antien^  and  aom- 
parattvely  uncultivated  nations,  with  tfaoae  entertained  hj  the  Hehrews  or  Jevi| 
wiB,  from  their  aimilitodai  enable  us  to  enter  more  fblly  mto  the  meaning  ef  tba 
aaored  writera.  Thua  many  pleasing  iUuatrationa  of  patriarchal  life  and  mannen 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  wntinga  of  Homer  and  Heaiod  with  the  aecoanU 
iriyen  by  Moaes.  The  Diad,  mr  instance,  illustrates  Abraham*s  manner  of  diridjng 
ih/t  Merifice^  The  patriarchal  hospitality  is  similar  to  that  deaeribed  hi  tiie 
OdyMey.3  How  early  a  belief  in  the  miniatry  of  angels  obtained  ameiuf  the  hea- 
then nations,  is  evident  from  comparing  the  account  of  Heaod*  with  that  of 
Moses  ;S  and  it  furnishes  an  additional  proof  to  the  many  otherf,  which  have  been 
collected  br  learned  men,  to  show  that  aH  the  knowledge  of  the  antients  wu  tn- 
diiionally  derived,  though  with  innumerable  corruptions,  from  the  Hebrem. 

41  /n  order,  however,  that  we  may  correctly  eapkdn  the  memnert^  ens- 
101115,  or  practices,  referred  to  by  the  sacred  writers  at  different  (tnes,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  investigate  the  laws,  opinions,  and  priudplts 
of  those  nations  among  whom  the  Hebrews  resided  for  a  lot^  timt,  er 
with  whom  they  held  a  close  intercourse,  and  from  wiunn  it  ispnkUe 
they  received  some  of  them. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  it  has  beencosr 
jeetured  by  some  learned  men  that  they  derived  by  far  the  greiter 
part  of  their  institutions  from  the  Egyptians  :  but  this  bypotliess  ap- 
pears untenable,  to  iu  full  eictent,  the  Israelites  being  separated  bm 
the  Egyptians  by  their  pastoral  habits,  which  rendered  them  abo- 
Buaable  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  from  their  bar- 
ing passed  fonr  hundred  years  in  that  country,  it  is  not  nnlikelj 
that  they  derived  some  thin j^s  from  their  oppressors.  A  few  instaiH 
ces  will  elucidate  this  rema». 

Under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  judges  are  represented  as  My 
persons^  and  as  sitting  in  the  place  of  Jehovah.*  The  Egyptians 
regarded  their  sovereigns  in  this  light.''  Hence  Michaelis,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  conjectures  that  the  Israelites,  just  oa 
their  exit  from  Egypt«  called  their  rulers  gods,  not  only  in  poetrjt 
but  also  in  the  common  language  of  their  laws,  (see  Exod.  zii.6b) 

1  On  this  snbiect,  the  reader  may  eomnare  Vd.  I.  Appendix  No.  in.  Seet  Vlli 
PP.590--597. 
9  Homeri  Ilias,  lib.  i  v.  4G0, 461«  compared  with  Oen.  zv.  9, 10. 
'  Gen.  zvtii.  6-.8.  compared  with  the  Odyssey,  lib.  xiv.  v.  71—76. 41d-.-4aQ. 
4OporaetlMe8,Kb.i.v.l30— 1156.  &  Gen.  xxziL  1,  8l 

•  Dent.il7.8ndxix.  17. 
70iodoni»8ioQliif,lib.ie*9».  «IV»mtlu0eaxM*'(vis.giatitiidetDbenift9lBa 
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where  the  word  judges  is,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  g^ds.^  Again, 
agricultore  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  polity  :  ai)d  it  was 
probablj  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Jewish  legislator  borrowed  . 
the  principle,  on  which  his  polity  was  thus  founded  :  though  indeed 
we  find,  that  the  state  of  the  antient  Romans  was  tsccidentally  esta- 
blished on  a  similar  plan.^  The  priests,  and  especially  the  Levites, 
united  the  profession  6f  ministers  of  religion  with  that  of  literati 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  6ame  manner  as  the  Egyptian  priests  had 
partitioned  literature  among  themselves,  so  that  their  institution  wad 
wholly  Egyptian  in  its  origin.^  An^,  to  mention  no  further  instan* 
oes  of  this  kind,  the  molten  calf  which  the  Israelites  required  of 
Aaron,  seems  to  have  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.* 

At  a  sobsecnient  period,  daring  their  captivity,  gome  of  Iho  Jews  appear  to  have 
imbibed  the  absurd  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  there  were  two  supreme  beings, 
an  evil  and  a  good  one,  representioj^  light  and  darkness ;  aiid  that,  according  to 
the  aacondancy  of  one  or  other  oT  these,  good  and  haopiness  prevailed  among 
men,  or  evil  and  misery  abounded.  Such  at  least  was  the  absurd  opinion  held  by 
the  person  to  whom  Isaiah  addressed  his  prophecy  (ch.  xlv.)  and  which  he  refutes 
in  the  most  significant  and  pointed  manner  .5 

One  illustration  more  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  rule  above  given* 

In  our  Saviour's  time  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  by  the  Jews, 
who  adopted  the  peculiar  teneta  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  philosophers.  The 
Pharisees,  it  was  well  known,  believed  the  unmortality  of  the  soul :  but  it  appears 
from  Joeepfaus,  that  their  notion  of  such  immortality  was  the  Pythiigorean'me- 
temMychosis.6  From  the  Pharisees  this  tenet  was  generally  received  by  the^ 
Jewish  pecmle ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  derived  frran  hearing  the  dis- 
eourses  and  conversations  of  our  Lord,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  some  of 
hia  disciples. 

5.  We  skoM  carrfvUff  distinguish  between  what  the  Scripture  itself 
savs^  and  what  is  anfy  said  in  the  Scripture, 

The  Bible  is  not  to  be  contemphited  as  an  oration  from  God  to  man,  or  as  a 
body  of  laws,  similar  to  our  English  Statute-Book,  in  which  the  legishUure  speaks 
Co  the  people  throughout:  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  compositions  . 
of  very  dilTerent  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times  ;  and  in  these  books, 
ahhoi%h  their  authors  were  divinely  inspired,  many  other  persons  are  introduced 
lieaides  the  penmen,  who  have  fiutbftilly  set  down  the  sayings  and  actions  they 
noord.  This  distinction  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,'?  if  duly  applied,  will  enable. 
tis  to  silence  some  of  their  malicious  cavils,  who  accuse  the  Scriptures  of  teaching 
vice  by  the  ungodly  sayings  and  examples,  that  are  occasionally  to  be  met  witn 

among  whom  they  reckoned  such  animals  as  were  peculiarly  useful  to  the  eonntry, 
and  held  them  sacred)  **  the  Egyptians  seem  so  to  reverence  their  kings,  and  hum- 
bly to  address  them  as  if  they  were  gods.  They  even  believe  that  it  is  not  without 
the  peculiar  care  of  Providence  that  thev  arrive  kt  supreme  power ;  and  that  those, 
who  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  permrm  deeds  of  the  greatest  beneficence,  are. 
partaken  of  the  divine  nature." 

t  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  theltaws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  IDS. 

s  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  322.  3  Ibid.  V«.  i.  p.  S5$. 

^  Schumacher,  De  Cultn  Animaltum  falter  ^((yptiofl  et  Judeos  Commentatio, 
pp.  40 — 47.  Our  learned  countryman,  Spencer,  in  his  work  De  Le^ibus  Hcbrno- 
rnm,  and  Michaelis,  in  his  Commentaries,  above  cited,  have  shown,  in  many  adfti- 
tional  examples,  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  institutions  of  the  Israelites 
and  those  or  the  Egyptians. 

A  VHringa,  and  Lowth,  on  Isaiah  ziv.  7. 

9  Josephus,  De  Bello  Jodaico,  lib.  ii.  e.  8.  $  14.  and  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  L  f  3. 
The  Phuisees  held  that  every  soul  was  immortal,  but  that  only  the  souk  of  the 
righteous  transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to 
eternal  nunishment.    At  first  right,  this  account  appears  to  contradict  the  state- 


ment or  Saint  Paul  (Acts  ixiv.  15.) :  but  the  repugnancy  is  easily  obviated,  whea 
It  is  conridered  that  losephus  is  Speaking  of  tha  Pharisees  enly,  but  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews  in  genertL  uid  of  hhrnelf  m  pcrtieolsr. 
7  0wiMiftikM^tlylBiyi»<fBerift^  p.  M).)  Coarid.  t. 
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hi  them.  '*  But,*'  h^  iVirther  remsrkft,  *'  as  the  Apostle  said  thit  they  «re  Mt  cS 
fsrad,  that  are  nf  Israel  (Horn.  X.  <r ) ;  so  we  maj  say  tint  iB  not  all  Scriptan 
that  is  in  the  Scripture :  for  nuiAy  wicked  persons,  and  their  perrerter  Sataa, 
arc  there  introduc^,  whose  sayinga  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  luit  adopt,  bat,  bare^ 
registers  ;  nor  does  the  Scripture  aiBrra  that  wh&t  iher  said  wa«  trae,  hot  tfau  it 
wan  true  they  said  it.  As  for  the  iUs  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  besides  thii 
wicked  persons  were  necessary  to  exercise  God  s  children,  and  iUastrate  his  pro- 
vidence ;  and,  besides  the  allegations  commonly  nuu^e  on  that  subject,  we  naj 
Gonaider,  that  there  being  many  things  to  be  declined  a»  well  as  pcaeliseid,  it  vu 
fit  we  sliould  be  t&ught  as  well  what  to  «roid,  as  what  to  inutata.  Now,  as  vi 
could  not  b4  armed  azainrt  the  tempter's  methods,  if  we  ignored  (were  ignonst 
of)  them,  so  we  oould  never  more  safely  or  better  tears  uem  thtn  in  his  hank. 
who  can  alone  discover  the  wiles,  and  fathom  the  depths  of  Satan^  and  track  hin 
through  all  his  windings,  and  otherwise  nntrackabte  labyrinths ;  and  in  that  boot 
where  the  antidote  is  exhibited  with  the  poison,  and  either  men's  victory  or  defeat 
may  teach  us,  at  others'  costs,  and  without  onr  hazard^  the  troe  art  of  tlwt  waHkre 
we  are  all  so  higUy  concerned  in.  And,  as  anciently  God  fed  his  servant  dia^ 
sometimes  by  an  angel,  sometimes  by  a  woman,  and  sometimes  too  bj  raveai,  n 
doth  he  moke  all  persons  in  the  Bible,  whether  good  or  bad,  or  indifferent  simply  bs 
servants  with  that  instruction,  which  is  the  aliment  of  virtue  and  of  sools,  and  vak>s 
them  and  their  examples  contribute  to  the  verification  of  that  passage  of  St.  Padr' 
wherein  he  says,  that  aU  things  eo-operate  far  good  to  tkom  tk4U  love  God."^ 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  observations  bj  one  or  two  ezamj^s : 

In  MaJi.  iii.  14.  we  meet  with  the  following  words,  It  is  in  twis  to  serve  GU, 
^ml  what,  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance  f  And  in  1  Cor.  rr.  38-  «• 
meet  with  this  maxim  of  profane  men —  Lstus  tot  ond  drinks  for  to-morrow  «« 
die.  But,  when  we  read  these  and  similar  passages,  we  most  attend  to  the  ciiar 
r actors  introduced,  and  remember  that  the  persons  who  npoke  thus  ware  wicked 
men.  Even  those,  whose  piety  is  commended  in  the  sacred  volame,did  nol  ahnTv 
itct  in  strict  conformity  to  it :  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  vttenj 
destroy  Nabal's  house,  we  mnst  conclude  that  he  sinned  in  making  that  vow:  sm 
the  discourses  of  Job's  friends,  though  in  themselves  extremely  beaiitiiiil  and  is- 
structive,  ape  not  in  every  respect  to  be  approved ;  for  we  are  infemed  by  tbo 
sacred  historian,  that  God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had  aol  spokes 
of  him  the  thing  that  was  right.  (Job  xlii.  7.) 

The  rule,  thu.<;  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bojle,  will  admit  of  a  more 
ready  applieation,  if  we  further  notice  the  person  addressed  as  well 
as  tlie  person  introduced  as  speaking  in  any  book^  whether  he  spe9k 
in  bis  own  character,  or,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  introduce  another 
person  as  speakin^r ;  and  abo  if  we  attend  to  the  frequeat  and  very 
elegant  changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  in  the  prophetic  writings.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  affords  an  apposite  elucidation  of  this  remark. 

Jehovah  is  there  represented  as  impleading  his  disobedient  needle,  Israel,  f  lia 
prophet,  with  a  boldness  and  majesty  becoming  the  herald  or  the  Most  High,  be- 
gins with  summoning  the  whole  creation  to  attend  when  Jehovah  speaks,  (ver.  2.) 
A  charge  of  gross  insensibility  is,  in  the  next  verse,  brought  against  tl»  Jcvt, 


places  leads  thtsprophet  to  address  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  m  a  style  not  less  spirited  and :« 
▼ere,  than  it  is  elegant  and  unexpected.  (10.)  The  vanity  of  trusting  to  the  peffirrm- 
ance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  is  then  exposed  (11 — 1^- 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  reformation  is  strongly  enjoined  (16, 17.)»szi^ 


prged  by  the  most  encouraging  promises,  as  well  as  by  the  most  awful  threaUfi* 
ings.  (18 — 20.)   Hot,  as  neither  of  these  produced  the  proper  ^eet  apon  tfast  pc^ 

'    '   deffeaeracvrSl--^^ 


pie.  who  were  the  prophet's  charge,  he  bitterly  laments  their  de^aeracy  (SI- 
and  concludes  with  introducing  Uie  Almight}r  himself,  deolann|[  his  purpose  oi 
inflicting  such  heavy  judgments  as  would  entirely  cut  off  the  wicked,  and  excit* 
i_.L      Pv.  t       11,  .L »  .1     « 1__^! *-iflieafid 

misery 
beau- 

ill(Mk.tiii.38.  2Boyle••WodBWfoLii•^261. 


Itfiil  «z«mpl»  <if  tliis  great  prophet*!  mnmer,  whose  vritinge,  likia  his  lips,  are 
touched  with  hallowed  fire.i 

6.  CanfuUy  distinguish  the  times,  places^  and  persons,  when,  wherer 
and  ^y  whom  any  thing  is  recorded  as  having  been  said  or  done. 

Thie  obeerration,  which  is  of  great  importance,  has  already  been  applied  to  re- 
concile the  apparently  contradictory  relations  of  the  miracles  of  Josus  Christ, 
which  have  furnished  materials  for  cavil  among  the  antagonists  of  divine  revela- 
tion.   And  the  application  of  it  to  Gen.  xzxi.  38.  41.  wiU  serve  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  appear  in  the  common  chronology  of  the  patriarch  Jacob's  rest- 
denee  at  Padan  Aram.    The  two  verses  in  question  stand  tnus,  in  our  authorised 
version :  —  38.     fids  twenty  years  have  /  been  with  thee  ;  thy  ewts  and  thy  she- 
gimUkave  not  east  their  yovng  ;  and  the  rams  of  ihyfoek  ikavt  not  eaten.  41.  Tkits 
have  I  keen  twenty  years  in  thy  house :  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two 
daugrhterSj  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle  ;  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times., 
l%e  a^e  of  Jacob,  at  the  time  when  he  first  went  to  Laban,  has  been  almost  uni- 
rersallv  fixed  at  seventy-seven  years,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  a  late  learned  writer, 
(Mr.  dinner  ,)9  that  seventv-seven  cannot  be  right,  and  that  Jacob  was  only  fifty- 
seven,  when  he  went  to  Padan  Aram.    The  following  is  Dr.  Kennicott's  abstract 
of  Mr.  Skinner's  arguments  and  proofs.    Jacob  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  when 
he  wont  down  (with  sixty-six  persons)  into  Egypt.    Joseph  had  then  been  go- 
vernor ten  years ;  and,  when  made  governor,  was  thirty :  therefore  Jacob  could 
not  be  more  than  ninety ^  at  the  birth  of  Joseph.    Now,  upon  supposition  that  Jaedb 
was  seventv-seven,  at  going  to  Laban  :  and  that  he  had  no  son  till  he  was  eighty- 
five  ;  and  that  he,  with  eleven  eons,  left  Laban  at  mnety'scvtn :  there  will  rollow 
these,  amongst  other  strange  consequences,  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Skin^ 
ner  :)  —  L  Though  Isaac  and  Esau  married  bX  forty ^  Jacob  goes,  at  seventy-sevcnj 
to  look  for  a  wiie ;  and  -agrees  to  marry  her  seven  years  after.  —  2.  Issuchar  is 
bom  after  the  affiiir  of  the  mandrakes ;  which  Keuben  finds,  and  brings  horne^ 
when  he  (Reuben)  was  about  four  years  old  :  that  is,  if  Issachar  was  born  before 
Joseph,  agreeably  to  Gen.  xxx.  18.  95.  —  3.  Judah  begets  Er,  at  thirteen.    For  in 
the  aecona  of  the  fi>llowing  tables,  Judah  is  bom  in  Jacob's  ^ear  eighty-eight  and 
£r,  in  one  hundred  and  two.-^A.  Er  marries  at  nine,  and  is  destroyed  fbr  profit- 
gecj.  Er,  born  in  one  hundred  and  two,  marries  in  one  hundred  and  eleven.    (See 
also  €ren.  xzxviii.  7.)  —  5.  Onan  marries  at  eight.    For  Onan,  born  in  one  hun- 
dred and  three,  marries  in  orie  hundred  and  eleven.  -^  6.  Shelah,  being  grown  at 
ftR,  onglit  to  be  married.    For  Shelah,  bom  in  one  hundred  and  four,  is  marriage- 
lAAe,  but  not  married  to  Tamar,  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen.    (See  Gen.  xxxviii. 
14.) — 7.  Pharez  kept  from  marrying  whilst  young;  yet  has  a  son  at  thirteen. 
For  Pharez,  bom  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  had  two  sons,  at  gi>ing  to  Egypt,  in 
o^u  hundred  and  thirty. — 8.  Esau  goes  to  Ishmael,  and  marries  nis  daughter, 
aiter  Jacob  went  to  Laban  at  seventy-seven ;  though  Ishmael  died,  when  Jacob 
was  0ixty-tkree.    (See  Gen.  xvi.  16.  xxv.  17.  S6.  xxviii.  9.)  — 9.  If  Jacob  had  no 
flODy  tiU  he  was  eighty-five  ;  and  if  Joseph,  the  youngest  except  Benjamin,  was 
bom  when  his  fiither  was  mn«ty,  then  the  eleven  sons,  and  Dinah,  were  bom  in  five 
yeectm.  —  Lastly :  if  Jacob  had  no  son  till  eighty-five,  and  he  went  to  Effvpt  at  one 
hundred  and  tferfy,  with  sixty-six  persons ;  only  forty-five  years  are  ajHowed  for 
his  fiunily :  whereas  the  larger  sum  of  sixty-five  years  seems  necessary,  for  the 
birtiw  of  so  many  chOdren  and  ^rand-children.    On  this  subject  Le  Clere  has  pro- 
nomiced^ —  7%ere  are  diJkuUtes  here,  which  have  never  been  explained;  and^  in 
my  ammen,  never  eon  be  explained.    But  upon  the  single  principle  of  Mr.  Skin- 
iMr,  that  Jacob  went  to  Laban  ntfifiy^eeven  (instead  of^seventy-seven)  these  diffi- 
cnltiee  are  solved.    And  it  only  remains  to  tmh,  that  somb  authokitt  may  be 
■  ■  .1  11  I  1 1 1 .  «.i     ■  I II      I  ...  I       I .       ■  .  I  .  I  I    ■   I  - 1    .  ■■■       -   ■  ■  .  I  ■  .  .  I    ■ 

1  Bp.  Lowth's  ffsiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4-^27.  8vo.  edit  Vitringa,  in  his  comment  on 
tlie  auae  prophet,  emineAthr  excels  in  pMuting  out  the  rapid  transitions  of  persons, 
plaeee  vm  thmgs.  Van  ill,  in  hie  celebrated  Opus  Anatyticnm,  has  ably  noticed 
Faciaue  cimUar  transitions  in  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  in  the  Psalms  in  parti- 
cular, though  in  the  last  mentioiled  book  he  has  sometimes  nnnecessarilv  multiplied 
the  speakers  introduced.  The  value  of  0r.  Macknight's  version  and  paraphrase 
of  the  epistie  lo  the  Romans  is  enhanced  hf  his  distinguishing  between  the  objec- 
Uiasm  brought  bj  the  Jew  whom  Saint  Paul  introduoee  as  exffuxkg  with  him,  and 
the  replies  and  condnsive  reasonings  of  the  Apostle. 

9  A  Dissettation  upon  the  Chronological  Difficulties  imputed  to  the  Mosaic  His- 
tory, from  the  Birth  to  the  Death  of  Jacob.  By  William  Skinner,  M.  A.  Londoii» 
17^.  4io.  3  Dissertation,  pp.  11.,  et  seq. 

4  Hieee  in  xebqs  occuxDnt  neffi;  quos  nemo  hactentis  solvit  I  neq[ae  porro,  at 
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fcunJ  to  wyport  Am  tmjtiiitTt,  Urns  ■Umgh  fennJtd an  Ae  tMmtkUn.  Ik 
eommon  omnioB  is  ibnned,  by  reckoniiiff  baek  from  the  tge  of  JoMpli;  vheB  n- 
vemor  of  £sypt,  to  the  time  of  hie  biitn ;  end  from  tkt  twnfhf  jft^  wUth  Ue 
test  lays  Jacob  wee  with  Lebeo.  This  uttmber,  BCr.  Skinmriaof  ofieioBtiii 
originally  fmty.  And  Dr.  Kennicott  thiulu,  that  the  Hebrew  text,  ai  it  m 
etaiids,  eonfirma  the  conjecture;  and  furniabea  the  very  aatliority, Yhiehim 
mach  wanted. 

After  Jaoob  had  eerred  Laban/fUrf«ex  years  for  his  two  wires ;  wbere  vu  kf 
cob  to  reside  f  Eaan  was  still  hrlng ;  and  Jacob  mi^ht  weQ  be  a&aidaf  retonnf 
to  htm,  till  more  veers  of  absence  iiad  disarmed  his  reienttaent :  and  had  tbedm 
^  Esan  happened,  Jacob  woold  then  have  been  secure.  But  let  ai  tbo  renta- 
her,  that  Isaac  wss  still  aUve ;  and  that  Esau  had  determined  to  kiH  Jaeob,  wixn- 
erer  their  fiuher  ahoold  die.  It  would  therefore  be  no  wooder,  if  itcsb  diowi 
have  desired  to  continue  longer  in  Hatan.  And  to  cany  this  point  tke  dor 
effectually,  he  might  offer  to  take  care  of  Laban's  cattle,  and  to  hie  in  hiiiiei«iF 
boiirhood ;  upon  such  terms  of  advantsge  to  Laban,  as  could  not  etaij  bi  ti!^ 
stood.  Lastly:  when  the  good  efibctsto  Laban  from  this  coBnsetkobdbecs 
«xperi<mced,  withmU  profit,  nay  vfitk  some  losses^  to  Jaoob  for  tvntif  jfctfs:  ii- 
cob  might  naturally  grow  tired  of  thos  assisting  Lahaa,  without  providisf  fiir  hit 
.own  growing  &mi\y.  Acoordiogly  we  &nd,  that  Jacal  covenants  with  liun.  ^ir 
^Lr  years  of  more  close  attendance,  and  service  in  Laban's  own  honse ;  bt  viuHi 
1)ie  wages  were  expressly  settled.  Agreeable  to  the  preceding  possibiJitifiiaeeifli 
^  have  been  the  met ;  Jacob  living  in  Hvmb  forty  years,  and  in  this  raaoBai 
14  years,  in  Laban's  hovuip  a  covenamt-servamt  for  Richol  and  Leah. 

20 in  Laban's  neighbourhood,  as  a  friend. 

^  -~^~  in  Laban's  house  a  eovetuaU'ServaiU  ibr  cattle. 
40 

Now  the  twenly  eoncorrent  years  of  neighhauriy  assUtmncey  and  ths  ibsjfiM 
tmeutjf  of  eovemant'serviee^  seem  both  of  them  mentioned,  and  both  of  tben  a» 
tinguished,  in  the  history  itself  For,  upon  Laban  *a  pursuit  of  Jaeob,  wkowar* 
ii  vindicating  his  past  behaviour,  he  mentions  tite^y  years  twick  ;  vluea  tM 
«eU  of  twenty  y  if  really  dliferent,  make  forty.  Bach  mention  of  the  twaijijnn 
im  introduced  with  the  word  nr  (z^h)  ;  whicn  word,  when  repeated,  is  and  ib  ^' 
position,  or  by  way  of  distinction :  as  when  we  say  this  ana  ^t  tUmt^Ji** 
other.  Thus  (Exod.  ziv.  20.) ;  So  that  tho  one  eamo  not  nemr  tke  ether-  [t^^ 
vi.  5.)  This  katk  mare  rest  tlum  tke  otksr.  And»  with  the  tKOWX^^^V^ 
distance;  (Jobxn.23.)  onb  tfteCA  — (25.}  wfnd  ANOTuxadicfA^dcc.  Sobtf8.(n 
Gen.  zxxi.  at  ^       -      -  '        ■•« 

nnajMiii  amok 
/cc.  meaning  the 

^ourkooeL  f  not  as  •  aotTvu^,  wu»  t»  jw^^m^  -  ■■i^i  u«  «ibm  otcv^,  «« «*  ^i 
fourteen  years  for  his  daughters,  and  before  he  served  nx  years  f»  ^T^ 
3ut  then,  as  to  the  otlier  twenty  ;  he  tells  Laban,  (at  verse 4L)  vaxyisgtWF*^ 
very  remarkably  —  iTnap  vi^n  nar  "h  vnffp  nf  (ish  nsaui  i.i  •■••^"  •****!!, 
ABAOTByco,  During  tke  other  twenty  years,  (h  Li)  ron  ■rsBi.r  (tor  nf  j>V 
^nefSt)  IN  THV  HO  USB,  I  served  tkeefemrteen  years  ^^  mad  six  3f«ef#i  *«•.  *^ 
during  this  last  period,  though  only  six  years,  he  charges  Laban  with  ebsa^. 
wages  ten  times.  So  that  Jacob  insists  upon  having  well  earned  bis  wages,  ttf^ 
the  twenty  years,  when  he  served  for  hire ;  but  be  makea  a  &r  P^'^JS^lg^ 
having,  for  anotker  twenty  years,  assisted  him  without  wages,  aad  even «i|si^ 
losses  ;  and  therefore,  with  particular  propriety,  he  tenunds  Labtn  of  Ms(  i"  ■9 
twenty  years  in  the  first  nlace.l  .  .„ 

Our  translation  now  is  — (zzxi.  38.)  This  twbxtt  tbaM  ^^^f}*^ 
wiTU  THBK  ;  tky  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  tkeir  V'"'^'^*:  iT^ 
e/  tky  fiock  kave  1  not  eaten,  3D.  Tkat  wkuk  was  torn  rf  MSJts  ^^^^^ 
unto  thee  ;  I  hare  tke  loss  of  it :  of  s»y  hand  didst  tkom  repdre  i<,  '***^*[tL 
hy  day  or  stolen  hy  night.  40.  Thus  I  was .-  in  tke  day  the  droaght  «Jf*^  rt' 
and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  f»9  <^F  departed  from  mine  eyes.  41.  ^'^  V  ^^ 
I  brbn  TWiiMTY  VKABs  iH  THV  HousB  :  t  s^rvtd  thee  fourteen  f***"'-^^  L« 
daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattU  ;  and  thou  hast  ekanged  my  ^i**^^ 

The  alteration,  here  reoominendBd,  is  this  (szxi.  38.)  I>v  aiae  thb  <^^. 
VBARS  I  was  with  tbbb  J  tky  ewes  and  tky  she-goats  home  net  ssi*      ^.Taiu 
gnWfAe  rams,  Ac.  Ac.    41.  Dgamo  thb  othbb  twbwtv  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
^The  true  Chrvnulogy  of  Jacob  will  be  greatlv  elucidated  bytneUow*^  TiW  • 
taken  chiefly  from  Mr.  Skinner. 
Tkble  I.  On  Jaeob'i  being  at  (Isna  40y<u^ 
0  Jaeob  (andfisaa] bora. 
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iNTBTHOUBs:  /  s^Tvsd,  Slc.  The  same  difltinction  ia  exprested  (in  zkx.  29.)  — 
Thm  knotoesi  how  I  have  served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  was  with  me;  ibtl  ia, 
how  I  behaved,  during  the  time  I  was  with  thee,  aa  thy  servant ;  and  how  thy 
cattle  fared,  during  the  time  tliey  were  with  me,  as  thy  friend. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  Archbishop  Usher  and  Bishop  Lloyd  ascribe  sonfl 
to  Jacob  very  soon  aflor  his  coming  to  Laban  ;  nay  assert,  that  he  was  married 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Haran  :  instead  of  waiting  seven  years,  as  he  most 
evidently  did.  And  Mr.  Jackson  allows,  that  some  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  who 
are  expressly  numbered,  as  going  into  Egypt  witli  Jacob,  might  be  born  in  Egypt  j 
40  Esau  marrhss  2  wives,  Hittitos]      -        ^        -     "^      Gen.  xxvi.  34^ 

57  ffoes  to  Haran. 

58  Esaa  goes  to  Ishmaol,  and  marries  his  daughter.    -    Gen.  xxviii.  9. 

63  Ishmael  dies,  aged  137. Gen.  xxv.  17. 

64  Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel.      -      -     Gen.  xxix.  20, 21.  27, 28. 

65  Reuben  born,  of  Leah.  ^ 

66  Simeon  — — —  I 


67  Levi       \       ,'         •         '         Gen.xxix.30.^. 

63  Judah 


Gen.  XXX..6— 24. 


Rachel  not  bearing,  giv«i9  Biiliah. 
69  Dan  born,  of  Bilhah 

71  Naphtali 

Xieah  not  bearing,  gives  Zilpah. 
^  ^  72  Gad  bom,  of  Zilpah. 

74  Asher 

78                  Reuben,  at  13,  finds  the  mandrakes. 
J  79             Issachar  born,  of  Leah. 
"^  81  Zebulon 82  Dinah. 

86  Judah,  at  18,  marries  Shuah*s  daughter.' 

87  Er  born 88  Onan  —*  89  Shelah 

^  (^91  Joseph  born,  of  Rachel. 

6 years'  service  for  cattle. 

97  Jacob  comes,  from  Haran,  to  Succoth  and  Shalem. 

'  Dinah  defiled  ;  and  the  Schechemites  destroyed^ 

98  Benjamin  is  born,  and  Rachel  dies. 
103  Beriah,  4th  son  of  Asher,  bom. 

105  Tamar  married  to  Er 106  to  Onan. 

108  Joseph,  at  17,  is  carried  to  Egypt.        -        -        -        Gen.  xxxvii.  ^ 

109  Shelah,  at  20,  not  ffiven  to  Tamar. 

110  Pharez  and  Zarah  bom  of  Tamar»  by  Judah. 

120  Isaac  dies,  aged  180, Gen.  xxxv.  28^ 

121  Joseph,  at  30,  Governor  of  Egypt.         •         -         •        Gen.  xli.  40i 
123  Beriaii,  at  20,  marries. 

125  Heber 127  Malchiel  — -  bom,  to  Beriah. 

128  Pharez,  at  18,  marries. 

129  Hezron  •—  130  Hamul  — -  born,  to  Phare;. 
X3Q                   Boniamio,  at  3S$,  has  10  sona. 

Jacob  goes  to  Egypt,        -        -        -       -     *  -       -       -        Gen.  xlvii.  9. 

147    dies,        -        - 29. 

Table  II.    On  Jtacob's  being  at  Haran  only  20  years : 
0  Jacob  ^nd  Esau]  bom.  , 

40  Esau  marries  2  wives,  Hittit«a.  -        -        -      Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

63  Ishmael  dies,  aged  137.        -        -  '    -         •     *  -        Gen.  ixv.  17. 

77  Jacob  goes  to  Haran. 

84    marries  Leah  and  Rachel.  •         GeQ.  xxix.  20, 21. 27, 28. 

85  Reuben  bora,  of  Leah.    1 

^  U^"  I         '"  '        CJen,Mix.?2-36, 

88  Judah 


Dan  born,  of  Bilhah. 
Naphtali  - 


Gad  bom,  of  Zilpah. 

Asher—— 

Issachar  bom,  of  tceah. 

Zebulun ' and  Dinah. 

91  Joseph  bora,  of  Rachel. 

97  Jacob  returns  from  Haran. 
vol-  II.  73 


Gem  xxz.  C— 34. 
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From  such  dialnMrns  and  saeh  eoBtndkUoDS,  does  the  fiHiBBtka  tiAttmun 
of  twenty  years  happily  deliver  us.t 

7.  Lastly ^  in  order  to  enter  fuUtf  itUo  the  meamng  of  tk  sdcrcdwi- 
tersj  especially  of  the  New  Testament^  it  is  necessary  that  fie  naierk 
a  manner  identify  himself  with  them^  and  invest  himself  with  their  (|fe^ 
tions  or  feelings ;  and  also  familiarise  himself  with  the  sentimais,  ift. 
of  those  to  whom  the  different  hooks  or  ^stles  were  addressed.* 

This  canon  ia  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  in  the  inveatiiitioii  of  wcrtis 
and  phrases,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volome,  and  paifieokiljef  liw 
prayers  and  imprecations  related  or  contained  therein.  If  the  issiiUnes,  vb(k 
may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  affections  and  feelings  of  Uis  impiied 
writers,  be  disrcjrarded  or  neglected,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  totToideiiMttwa 
expositions  of  the  Script ai«8.  Daily  observation  and  experience  prove  hov  Dodt 
of  its  energy  and  perspicuity  familiar  discourse  deriTes  from  the  alfectiowcftk 
speakers :  and  also  that  the  same  words,  when  proaoonced  under  the  inflKaee  d 
different  emotions,  convey  very  different  meanings.  Pranxius  has  paid  putkolar 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  examples  adduced  in  his  treatise  Ik  merfrttt' 
tione  Saerte  Scripturtu  :  and  Franck  has  written  a  distiBCt  esny  oaUieaiw 
topic,  which,  being  already  extant  in  oor  language,  it  is  net  jeeeisiiiry  to  ihridgt 
in  this  place.3 

ir.  Aitliough  (as  we  have  already  remarked)*  the  deagn  of  mi- 
racles is  to  mark  the  divine  interposition^  yet,  when  penisiiie  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  are  not  to  lose  signt  of 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed  under  them,  and  &r 
pecially  under  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour.  "AD  hi^ 
miracles,"  indeed,  "  were  undoubtedly  so  many  testimonies  that  i* 
was  sent  from  God  :  but  they  were  much  more  than  this,  Ibr  thej 
were  all  of  such  a  kind,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  and  the  great  work 
of  his  salvation."^  %'Il^ey  were  significant  emblems  of  his  dcagns, 
and  figures  aptly  representing  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  by  to 
upon  mankind,  aiid  had  in  tliem  a  spuritual  sense. 

Thus,  he  cast  out  evil  spirits,  who,  by  the  Divine  Ph)vidcnce,ffffe 
permitted  to  exert*  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to  possess  nanf 
persons.     By  this  act  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  enpre 

96    dwells  in  Succoth. 

99    — —  conies  to  Shalenii  and  continued  there  8  years. 

101  Jodah  marries  Shaah*s  daughter. 

102 Er  bom 103  Onan 104  Shelafa. 

IOC  Schechemites  destroyed,  by  Simeon  and  Levi. 

107  JBenjamin  is  born,  and  Racnel  dies.  ..  ^ 

108  Joseph  sold  when  17,        -        -        -        ,       *       Oen.xnro^* 
111             Tainar  married  to  Er,  and  immedi&tely  afterwards  to  Onan^ 

114  •  Tamar*e  incest  witl^  Judah. 

115  Pharcz  and  Zarah  bom,  to  Judah.  aa 

120  Isaac  dies,  aged  180. ^^"^S 

ISil  Joseph  is  made  Governor  of  Egypt.         -        -       -       Gen.  ib  * 

130  Jacob  goes  into  Egypt.  -        -       -        -        -        -         G«ii.xl»u  • 

147    -„ — ,  jjea. ... ^ 

5  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  pp.  ^"^^ 

8  Pritii  Introductio  ad  N.  Test.  p.  618.  Wetstein  de  Interpret.  JieT.T«^P? 
14^1 — 156.  8vo.  edit.    Franckii  Pnelectiones  Hermeneutice,  p.  198.  , 

3  See  Mr.  Jacques's  translation  of  Franck's  Guide  to  the  ReadiBg  and  Sto^ 
the  Scriptares,  pp.  141  •>175.  8vo.  edit.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  esnj  »  rvf 
by  Franck  himself  in  his  Frelectiones  Hermeneuticc,  1^.  193— *0. ;  to  wW« 
Hambach  is  partly  indebted  for  his  chapter  De  Investigatione  AdfiwtiMfL  v» 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  122-^144.  See  also  Chladenius's  Instit.  Exeget  pp.S5.e(^f » 
itnd  J.  E.  Pfeitter's  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  251-— 260.  ««ti5 

4  The  nature  and  evidence  of  miracles  ara  disciissed.  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  333-3'^ 
$  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Works,  toL  ifi.  p.  326. 
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of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretel  that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine  should 
prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  lo  flight.  —  He  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  a  miracle  well  suiting  him  who  brought  immortality  to  lights 
and  taught  truth  to  an  ignorant  world.  Ijucem  caliganti  reddidit 
nuindoy  applied  by  Quintus  Curtius  to  a  Roman  emperor,  can  be 
strictljT  applied  to  Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  No  prophet  ever  did 
this  miracU  before  him,  as  none  ever  made  the  religious  discoveries 
which  he  made.  Our  Saviour  himself  leads  us  to  this  observation, 
and  sets  his  miracle  in  the  same  view,  saying  upon  that  occasion ;  / 
an  the  light  of  the  world ;  lam  come  into  this  worlds  that  they  which 
9ee  not  might  see.  He  cured  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  lame, 
and  the  infirm,  and  cleansed  the  lepers,  and  healed  all  manner  of 
sicknesses,  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  tlie  physician  of  souls, 
which  have  their  diseases  corresponding  in  some  manner  to  tbose  of 
the  body,  and  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  impotent,  and  paralytic,  ^nd 
leprous  in  the  spiritual  sense. — He  fed  die  hungry  muldtudes  by  a 
miracle,  whicli  aptly  represented  his  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  Gos- 

Fd  preached  to  the  poor,  and  wliich  he  himself  so  explains,  saying  ; 
am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  %f  any  man  eat 
ff  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.  —  He  rabed  die  dead,  a  miracle 
peculiarly  suiting  him,  who  at  the  last  dav  should  ca)l  forth  all  man* 
kind  to  appear  before  liim ;  and  therefore  when  he  raised  Lazarus, 
he  uttered  those  majestic  words :  I  am  Vie  resurrection  and  the  life;  he 
thai  bdieveih  in  mCy  though  he  were  deadj  yet  shall  he  live.  —  fie  per- 
formed some  miracles  upon  persons  who  were  not  of  his  own  natioo, 
and  it  was  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  that  these  persons, 
as  the  centttfion,  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  the  Samaritan  leper, 
should  show  a  greater  degree  of  faith  and  of  gratitude  than  the  Jews 
to  whom  the  same  favoiu's  were  granted.  Thb  was  an  indication  . 
that  the  Grospel  should  be  more  readily  received  by  the  Gentiles  than 
by  the  Jews,  and  this  our  Saviour  intimates,  saying,  when  he  had 
commended  the  centurion's  faith.  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down 
vfith  AbrcAcan  and  baajc  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  utter  darkness. 

Lastly,  the  two  states  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (whom  Christ 
healed) — while  under  the  mfluence  of  Satanic  possession,  and  when 
restored  to  his  right  mind,  respectively  represent  the  two  states  of 
man,  first,  vidiile  living  in  a  course  of  sinful  practice ;  and,  secondly, 
when  ^*  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  f  Bstening  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  and  walking  m  holbess  and  righteousness.  It  were 
easy  to  adduce  other  instances,  but  the  precedbg  will  suffice  to 
establish  the  rule,  especially  as  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Chrisdan 
miracles  is  particularly  considered  by  every  writer  that  has  expressly 
iflustrated  them,  but  by  no  one  with  more  sobriety  than  by  Dr.  J<Mrlin, 
to  wlKMn'we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding  iUustrations.* 

1  See  Dr.  Jettm*8  Remarks  on  Ecelewirtical  History,  ▼ol.  i.  up.  967-*4275.  (gd 
adH.)  See  also  Dr.  Dodd*s  Diseonimi  on  the  Mirades  of  tiM  New  TeirtinMIt, 
Md  Dr.  CoUyer's  Leetures  on  SetipAiire  Wxuiks.  The  Mirade  of  the  Oadaren* 
delivered, above  cited,  is  enlaiaed  tnavery  pleasing  diseoMae  bj  Mr.JQOit. 
(Waritf,  vol.  iii  pp.  897-*^) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  INTERPKETATION  OF  THE  FICTUKATIVE  LANGUAGE  OP  SCWN 

TURE. 

Figurative  language  had  its  rise  m  the  first  ages  of  mankiad: 
the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses :  and  thus  figurative  terms,  which  constitute  the  beauty  of 
language,  arose  from  its  poverty ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  io  all  un- 
civilised nations.  Hence  originated  the  metaphorical  diction  of  h 
Indians^  and  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Bible,  though  too  commonly  regarded  as  Containing  only  les- 
sons of  morality  and  plain  statements  of  facts,  abounds  with  the  most 
beautiful  images,  and  with  every  ornament  of  which  style  b  soscepd- 
ble.  Yet  these  very  ornaments  are  sometimes  occaaonsof  difficuJiy; 
for  the  books,  which  contain  the  revelations  of  God,  being  niore  as- 
tient  than  any  others  now  extant,  are  written  either  in  the  language 
used  by  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  a  language  nearly  alSed  to  it. 
The  style  of  these  writmgs,  therefore,  being  very  (hflerraot  from  thai 
of  modern  compositions,  to  interpret  them  exactly  as  they  are  usually 
expounded,  is  without  doubt  to  mw-interpret  them ;  accordingly,  per- 
sons ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  primitive  langus^es,  have,  by 
that  method  of  interpretation,  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  notions  unworthy  of  Grod :  and  thus  have  not  only  exposed 
these  venerable  writings  to  the  scorn  of  infidels,  but  have  ahofoied 
to  themselves  erroneous  notions  in  religion.*  To  prevent  amilar 
mistakes,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  render  more  delightful  the  study  of  the 
sacred  volume  by  an  explanation  of  its  figurative  language,  b  lie  de- 
sign of  the  present  chapter. 

Figiu-es,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  languap,  ^^^^ 
is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the  passions.  ^^ 
ricians  commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes,  figures  (fvarii 
^oid  figures  of  thought.     Figures  of  words,  are  usually  termed  tW^ 
and  consist  in  the  advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,  from 
its  original  and  proper  signification  to  anotlier  meaning;  as  in 2  Sana. 
xxiii.  3.  ^  The  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.     Here  the  trope  Hes  in  tfe 
word  rock,  which  is  changed  from  its  original  sense,  as  intending  one 
of  tJie  strongest  works  and  most  certain  shelters  in  nature;  and  is 
employed  to  signify  that  God,  by  his  faithfubess  and  power,  is  tlie 
same  security  to  the  soul  which  trusts  in  him,  as  die  rock  is  to  die 
xnan  who  builds  upon  it,  or  flees  for  safety  to  its  impenetrable  recesses. 
So,  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  our  Lord,  speaking  of  Herod,  says,  Go  y,  an^ 
teU  that  fox:  here  the  word  fox  is  diverted  fi*om  its  proper  roeanini, 
which  is  that  of  a  beast, of  prey  and  of  deep  cunning,  to  denote  a  nus- 

1  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  8vo.  eamy  Tin.  aeet  1-  ^^ 
the  right  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  materials  of  this  clipter  are  tbndf« 
chiefly  from  Professor  Dathe's  edition  of  Glassius's  Fhilologia  Sacra,  lib-  "•  ^^^' 
ing  the  whole  second  volume  of  that  elaborate  work.  See  also  JaJml  Eoeluri>ii:3 
Hormeneutics  Generalis,  cap.  iy.  De  Tropis  Recte  Interprelaiidis,  pp.  lOl-i*^* 
and  Rambach's  Institutiones  HenoeiMuticn  BMptm,  lib.  iii.  c.  it  Dt  A*n«"^'^ 
ftl^etoricis,  pp.  42SU440. 
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chiovQus,  cruel,  and  crafty  tyrant;  and  the  application  of  die  term 
gives  us  a  complete  idea  of  his  hypocrisy. 

The  otiier  class,  called  figures  of  thought,  supposes  the  words  to 
be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  die  figure  to  consist 
in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  apostro- 
phes, and  comparisons,  where,  though  we  vary  the  words  that  are 
used,  or  translate  them  from  one  language  into  another,  we  may  never- 
theless sdll  preserve  the  same  figure  in  die  thought.  This  distinction, 
however,  Dr.  Blair  remarks,  is  of  no  great  use,  as  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it  in  practice :  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of  little  im» 
portance,  whedier  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  expresssion  the 
name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we  remember  that  figurative 
language  always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some 
emotion  of  passion  expressed  in  our  style  :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of 
imaginationy  wad  figures  of  passion^  might  be  a  more  useful  distribu- 
poo  of  the  subject.^ 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  technical  distinctions,  which  have 
boen  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shall  first  offer  some  hints 
by  which  to  ascertain  and  correcdy  mterpret  the  tropes  and  figures 
occurring  in  the  sacrod  writings ;  and  in  die  following  sections  we  shall 
Botice  the  principal  of  them,  illustrated  by  examples,  to  which  a  dili* 
sept  reader  may  easily  subJoiR  others. 


SECTION  I. 


qilNERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON    THE    INTERPRETATION   OF  TROPES   AND 

FIGURES. 

'* AXiL  languages  are  more  or  less  fi^rative :  but  they  are  most  so  in 
their  earliest  state.  Before  language  is  provided  with  a  stock  of  words, 
sufiicient  in  their  literal  sense  to  express  what  is  wanted,  men  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  extending  the  use  of  wc^ds  beyond  the  literal  sense. 
But  the  application,  when  once  begun,  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
bounds  ofnecessity.  The  imagination,  always  occupied  with  resem- 
blances, which  are  the  foundation  of  figures,  disposes  men  to  seek  for 
figurative  terms,  where  they  might  express  themselves  in  literal  terms. 
F^rative  language  presents  a  kind  of  picture  to  the  mind,  and  thus 
delights  wliile  it  instructs :  whence  its  use,  though  more  necessary 
when  a  language  is  poor  and  uncultivated,  is  never  wholly  laid  aside, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  orators  and  poets."^  The  language  of 
the  Scriptures  is  highly  figurative,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 
For  this,  two  reasons  have  been  assigned ;  one  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  warm  and  vivid  imaginations,  and 
living  in  a  warm  and  fertile  cbmate,  surrounded  by  objects  equally 
beautiful  and  agreeable,  delight  in  a  figurative  style  ol  expression : 
and  as  these  circumstances  easily  impel  their  power  of  conceiving 

^wages,  they  fancy  similitudes  which  are  sometimes  far  fetched,  and 

,  —    -  -       i-  -  . 

I  Blair'a  Lectures,  yo^.  i.  p.  330. 

d  Biabop  Mftnb*s  Lectww,  put  iik  p.  €9. 
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niuch,  to  the  chastised  taste  of  European  readeis,  do  not  dways  ap- 
pear the  most  elegant.  The  other  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  books 
^  the  Old  Testament  are  poetical :  bow  it  is  the  privilege  of  apoet 
to  illustrate  the  producticMis  of  his  muse,  and  to  render  them  dor 
animated,  by  figures  and  images  drawn  from  afanost  every  sobjectdut 
presents  itself  to  his  imaginatioiL  Hence  David,  Sofemooy  Isvdi} 
and  other  sacred  poets,  abound  vvith  figures,  make  rapid  tnxiatioos 
from  one  to  another,  every  where  scattering  flowers,  and  adoniDg 
dieir  poems  with  metaphors,  the  real  beauty  of  wUch  lemem  caa 
only  be  appreciated  by  being  acquainted  wkh  the  country  in  wfaidi  die 
sacred  poets  lived,  its  situadoa  and  peculiarities,  and  abo  irilii  die 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  die  idioms  of  diar  huignage. 

The  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the  discourses 
and  speeclies  of  our  Saviour,  are  not  ie^  figurative :  ^  and  numooos 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  a  literal  application  of  what  was  figan* 
tively  meant.  When  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  ^Destio]r  i& 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  the  Jews  understood  the 
word  temple  in  its  natural  sense,  and  asked  him,  Whether  he  (xM 
raise  again  in  three  days  what  bad  taken  six*and4ar^  years  tobuiU? 
They  did  not  perceive  that  his  language  was  figurative,  and  that  lie 
spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body  ."^ 

Li  order,  then,  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language  of  ibe 
Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  Jirst^  to  ascertain  and  determine  wiiat  is 
reaUy  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal  which  is  figun2ive» 
as  ttie  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jews  frequendy  did,  or  lest  ve 
pervert  the  literal  meaning  of  words  by  a  figurative  interpretatioQi 
and,  secondly^  wben  we  have  ascertained  what  is  really  figurative,  to 
Interpret  it  correctly,  and  deliver  its  true  sense.  For  thb  purport 
Emesti  has  given  the  following  general  rule: — We mqr asoemi^ 
whether  any  expres^on  is  to  be  ts^en  literally  or  figurativel|r}l9'^ 
calling  the  thing  spoken  of  to  its  mtemal  or  extend  saise,  that  is,  by 
seeking  out  its  internal  or  external  meaninr ;  and  this  may  in  geooal 
be  readily  ascertained.  Hence  it  is,  that  m  human  compositioos  we 
are  very  rarely  if  ever  m  doubt,  whether  a  thing  be  spoken  SleraDv 
or  figuratively ;  because  the  thing  or  subject  spoken  of  being  ham^ 
and  capable  botli  of  external  and  internal  senses,  may  be  lecsHed  to 
a  human  sense,  diat  is,  to  a  sense  intelligible  by  man.  To  l^lde^ 
stand  this  subject  more  particularly : 

L  The  literal  meaning  of  words  must  be  retaivudy  mart  in  the  histfi' 
wiccd  hooks  of  Scripture^  than  m  those  which  are  poeticaL 

For  it  is  the  duty  of  an  historiui  to  relate  tranflactionai  simply  as  they  hm^ ' 
while  a  poet  has  license  to  ernament  his  eabject  by  the  aid  of  figures,  sad  to  reft- 
der  it  more  lively  by  availini;  himself  of  similes  and  metaphors.  Hence  we  m 
that  the  style  of  narration  in  the  historical  hooka,  is  simple  and  gnursUy  ter(»^ 
of  ornament,  while  the  poetical  books  aboimd  with  imAges  borrowed  fiom  w)'^ 
objects :  not,  indeed,  that  the  historicaJ  books  are  enUirely  destitnte  of  4^^^ 
expressions ;  for,  whaterer  language  men  may  use,  they  are  so  '^'^'''J?^^ 


this  mode  of  ezpreesion,  that  they  cannot  ftOly  eonvey  th^ir  metaiiig  la  bteni 
words,  but  are  compeUed  by  the  force  of  habit  to  make  use  of  such  as  art  figv^' 
tive.  But  we  must  not  look  for  a  figurative  style  in  the  historical  books,  and  ^ 
Ufa  are  historical  narratives  to  be  Aaaged  into  aUegorias.  and  parsfabs,  sajg 


7^*parsfatoi,  M 
IRAop  KEtxsb's  Lectiuw,  partiii.  p.  ( 
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tliM»  be  obriooflly  apoumit.  Those  exponton  theriefiire  violnte  this  ndei  fiir  the 
interpietotion  of  th^  ScriptureSy  who  allegorise  the  historj  of  the  fall  of  man,l 
end  uist  of  the  prophet  Jonmh. 

3.  The  liieral  meaning  ofitords  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be  either  tm- 
prwer^  or  invoke  an  impossihiUty. 

Tnus,  in  Jer.  i,  18.  Qod  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  prophet,  /  have  mad^ 
Ou€  a  deftntcd  city^  and  an  iron  pHlar,  and  brazen  waXU  against  the  whole  land. 
Now,  it  IS  obvioos  that  these  ezNessions  are  figuratiTs :  because,  if  taken  literally, 
they  inrolve  an  impossibility.  The  general  import  of  the  divine  promise  is»  that 
God  would  defend  Jeremiah  against  all  q;»en  assaults  and  secret  contrivances  of 
his  enemies,  who  should  no  more  be  able  to  prevail  against  him  than  they  could 
against  an  imjpregnable  wail  or  fortress.  So  the  literal  sense  of  Isa.  i.  25.  is 
e^oaHy  inapplK^aUe ;  but  in  the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  it  in  the 
proper  words. 

3.  The  literal  meaning  of  wards  is  to  be  given  up^  if  the  predicate^ 
being  KteraUy  taken^  be  contrary  to  the  sMect.  In  Amos  iv.  1.  we  read : 

Hear  this  word,  O  ye  Kine  ofBeshan, 

That  are  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria; 

That  oppress  the  p»oor,  that  crush  the  needy ; 

That  say  to  their  masters,  Bring,  and  let  as  drink. 
Here  the  predieates,  to  oppress,  cnisk,  and  say,  (which,  if  the  subject,  the  Kiwe 
rf  Bmskm,  be  taken  literally,  do  not  answer  to  it,  but  may  be  accommodated  to 
men,)  evidently  indicate  that  the  expression  is  figurative ;  and  tiiai  by  the  Kine 
of  Bftshan,  which  place  was  ftmous  for  its  flocks  and  herds,  we  are  to  understand 
the  proud  and  luxurious  matrons  of  Israel.  In  like  manner,  in  Psal.  xviii.  2.  where 
God  is  termed  a  roek^  %  fortress,  a  deliverer,  e  hueJder,  a  horn  of  salvaiivn,  and 
a  high  tmotTy  it  ia  obvious  that  these  predicates  are  metaphorically  spoken  of  the 
Ahnighty. 

4.  Where  the  literal  meaning  of  words  is  contrary^  either  to  common 
sensot  to  the  context j  toparaUd  passages^  or  to  the  scope  of  a  passage^ 
it  must  be  given  up. 

When,  in  Psahn  xUv.  23.  the  Paahnist  exelaims,  Aoeke,  toiby  tieepest  tkou  f 
The  literal  signification  of  sleeping  cannot  be  retained ;  because,  as  the  sacred 
poet  observes  in  another  Psalm,  He  that  keepUk  Israel  neither  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth.  Now  matter  of  fact  shows,  thai  the  assertion,  contained  in  the  passage 
iast  cited,  is  to  be  understood  properly  and  literally,  and  consequently  that  the 
iBterrojgation  comprised  in  the  xlivth  rsalm  must  be  taken  figuratively.  In  Isa^ 
iv.  4.  that  the  expression,  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  must  be  understood 
figuratively,  is  evident,  not  only  firom  the  scope  of  the  passage,  but  also  iVom  the 
words  immediately  following,  —  the  blood  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  murder  and^ 
bloodshed  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  '  To  change  day  into  nigkt 
(Job  xvii.  12.)  is  a  moral  impossibility,  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  must  be  a 
fignrative  expression.  In  Isa.  i.  5,  6.  the  Jewish  nation  are  described  as  being 
sorely  stricken  or  chastised,  like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  both  of 
medicine  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  cure.  That  this  description  is  figurative,  is 
evident  from  the  context ;  for  in  the  two  following  verses  the  prophet  delineates 
tlie  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

The  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26.28.  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  the  four  preceding  rules ;  as  the  interpreting  of  his  words,  literally,  is  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  sacred  history,  and  involves  an  absurdity,  but  is  also  contrary  to 
the  context,  to  potallel  texts,  and  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Tet  it  is  upon  a 
forced  and  literal  construction  of  these  words  that  the  ehureh  of  Rome  has,  ever 
susoe  the  thirteenth  century,  erected  and  maintained  ihe  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  of  the  converaion  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Bupper,  in\o  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ !  —  A  doctrine  which  is  manifestly 
'<  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  ovcrthrowcth  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ii^ent,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  snperstitions."S  The  expressions,  **  this 
ie  my  body,"  and  "  this  is  my  bloody"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.  and  Mark  xiv.  22.  24. 
compared  with  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.  and  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.)  by  a  weU  known  metony- 
my,  simply  mean,  '*  this  represents  my  body,"  and  **  this  represents  my  blood."^ 

t  See  Gen.  ii.  and  iii. 

<  Art.  xxvii  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglieas  Cfanrch. 

3  Whitby  in  loe.  Dr.  CUurke's  Discourse  on  the  Euehazist,  pp.  SO—^.  The 
modexn  Jews  employ  a  eimilar  phzaeeolpgy  iacekhnfing  the  passover.    The  plat* 
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For,  u  these  words  were  spOken  htfon  Christ'*  bod/  mm  bf  oken  upon  the  crHi!i 
and  before  his  blood  was  shed,  he  could  not  pronoonce  them  with  the  inteotioa 
that  they  should  be  taken  and  interpreted  literally  by  his  disciples :  oor  do  we  find 
that  they  ever  understood  him  thus.  If  the  words  of  institution  had  been  spola 
in  Engksk  or  Latin  at  first,  there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  reaaoa  for  sa^ 
posing  that  our  Saviour  meant  to  be  literally  understood.  But  they  were  spolLeB 
m  Syriac  ;  in  which,  as  well  8»  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  there  ii 
no  word  which  expresses  to  signify ^  represent j  or  denote.  Hence  it  is  that  ve 
Qnd  the  expression  it  iSf  ao  frequently  UHcd  in  tiie  sacred  writings,  for  it  rrpresnis 
or  dignifies.  Thus,  in  Gea.  xvii.  10.  23.  3G.  this  is  [represents]  my  e^tvemant  he- 
twixt  me  and  thee.  So,  in  Gen.  zli.  26,  27.  the  seven  good  kine  and  the  seren  ill' 
favoured  kine  are  [repiesent]  seren  years.  Exod.  xii.  11.  This  is  [rcprcsenti] 
the  Lofd^spassorer.  Dan.  viL  24.  The  ten  horns  are  [denote]  ten  kings,  1  Car. 
X.  4.  That  rock  WAS  [t}'pified  or  reprej?cnted]  Christ.  Matt.  xiii.  3:^739.  The 
field  IB  [denotes]  the  votid ;  the  good  seed  is  [represent^:]  the  ehildrennftke 
kingdom;  the  tares  arc  [reproscnt]  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enetvf 
IS  [represents]  the  Decil:  the  harvest  is  [signifies]  the  end  of  the  world;  tkt 
reapers  are  [represent^  Angels.  Similar  modes  of  expression  occur  in  Luke  viii 
a  XV.  26.  Gr.  and  xviii.  36.  Gr.  John  vii.  36.  and  x.  6.  AcU  x.  17.  Gal.  ir.  iA. 
and  Rev.  i.  20.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  have  a  complete  vcrsraa 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  Svriac  language,  which  was  executed  at  the  commenceue«fc 
of  the  second  if  not  ai  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  in  them  it  is  probabk  thit 
we  have  the  precise  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  this  occasion.  Of  tlie  passafc, 
Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.  the  Greek  is  a  verbal  translation :  nor  would  any  man  erea  in 
the  present  day,  speaking  in  the  same  language,  use,  among  the  people  to  whra 
it  was  vernacular,  other  terms  to  express,  "  this  represents  my  body,''  and  '*  thm 
represents  my  blood."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  tho  context,  from  partial 
passages,  and  the  scope  of  the  passage,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  Matt.  xrn~ 
26.  2?^.  must  be  abandoned,  and  with  it  necosssrUy  falls  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

IV.  It  is  Dot,  however,  sufficient  to  know  whether  an  expresskm  be 
figivative  or  not,  but  when  this  point  is  ascertained,  another  of  equal 
importance  presents  itself;  namely,  to  interpret  metaphoried  exfret^ 
sians  hij  corresponding  and  appropriate  terms.  In  order  to  accomDiish 
Ihis  object,  it  is  necessary  that  we  inquire  in  what  respects  tie  ttisg 
compared,  and  that  with  which  it  is  conmaredy  respectively  <^rn^  and 
also  in  what  respects  they  have  any  affinity  or  resemblance :  Ixis  a 
similitude  is  concealed  in  ever^  metaphor,  it  is  only  by  diligeiA  stady 
that  it  can  be  elicited,  by  caremlly  observing  the  points  of  agreement 
between  the  proper  or  literal  and  the  figurative  meaning. 

For  instance,  the  prophetic  writers,  and  particularly  Ezekiel,  very  frefMBtiy 
eliarge  the  Lsraelites  with  having  committed  adultery  and  played  the  iiarlot,  wai 
with  deserting  Jehovah,  their  husband.  From  the  slightest  inspection  of  these 
passages,  it  is  evident  that  spiritual  adultery,  or  idolatry,  is  intended.  Now  tbs 
origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  be  sought  from  one  and  the  same  noti<m,  ia  which 
there  is  an  agreement  between  adultery  and  the  worship  paid  by  the  Isradites  ts 
strange  ^uds.  That  nation  or  idea  is  unfaithfulness  ;  by  which,  as  a  wiie  deceives 
her  liLisband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiving  God^  and  aa  violating  their 
fidelity,  in  forsaking  him. 

To  explain  this  general  remark  more  particularly, 

1 .   The  sense  of  a  figurative  passage  will  be  knovm^  if  the  resemkUmce 

between  the  things  or  objects  compared  be  so  clear  as  to  be  imsnediatdf 

perceived. 

Thus,  if  any  one  be  said  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  ungodly,  or  of  the  godly;^ 

readily  apprehend  that  the  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  those  characters  is  the  idea. 

designed  to  be  exprcseed.    In  like  manner,  when  any  one  is  compared  to  a  tis^ 

containing  the  passover-cakea  being  lifted  up  by  the  hands  of  tlie  whole  compiiif , 
they  unite  in  rehearsing  :  "  This  is  the  bread  of  poverty  and  afii4:ti4m  wkUA  ear 
fathers  did  eat  in  Egypt j**  &c.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  fi'?^.  The  doctiioe 
of  transubstantiation  is  confuted  at  length  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  (Tracts,  pp. 
355-^371).)    See  also  Mr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  Popery,  pp.  139—160. 
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who  does  sot  immediately  undentand  that  strength  of  limbs,  fimmeBs  of  nerre^ 
and  magnanimity,  are  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  ^  In  Gen.  iUxx.,  9.  Judah 
is  styled  a  /i^n's  tohelpf  and  is  compared  to  a  lion  and  lioness  conchinff,  whom  no 
ono  dares  to  rouse.  The  warlike  character  and  the  conquests  of  this  tribe  are 
here  prophetically  described :  but  the  fiill  force  of  the  passage  will  not  be  perceived, 
unless  we  know  that  a  lion  or  lioness,  when  lyinip  down  after  satisfying  its  hunger, 
will  not  attack  any  person.  Mr.  Park  has  recorded  an  instance  of  his  providential 
escape  from  a  lion  thus  circumstanced,  which  he  saw  lying  near  the  road,  and 
passed  onhurt.l 

2.  As,  in  the  sacred  metaphors,  one  particular  is  generally  the  princi- 
pal thing  thereby  exhibited,  the  sense  of  a  metaphor  wiU  be  illustrated 
by  considering  the  context  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  rule  particularly  applies  to  images,  which  do  not  always  convey  one  and 
the  same  meaning.  Thus,  light  and  darkness  not  only  denote  happiness  and  mi< 
sery,  but  also  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  which  of  these  two  significations  is  to  be 
preferably  adopted,  the  context  alone  can  show.  In  Psalm,  czii.  4.  we  read :  Unto 
ike  upright  thtre  aristth  Light  in  the  darkness.  Bishop  Horsley  thinks  that  this 
is  an  allusion  to  what  happened  in  Egypt,  when  the  Israelites  had  liffht  in  all  their 
dwellings  in  Goshen,  while  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  since  the  design  ol  the  psalm  in  question  is,  to  show  the 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  final  perdition  of  the  ungodly,  Uio  context 
will  plainly  indicate  that  happiness  is  the  idea  intended  in  this  verse ;  for,  if  we 
consult  what  precedes,  we  sliall  find  that  temporal  prosperity  is  promised  to  the 
righteous,  and  that,  amonff  the  particulars  in  which  his  prosperity  is  stated  to 
consist,  it  is  specified  that  his  seed  sliall  be  mighty  upon  earth  ;  the  generation  of 
the  upright  shall  be  blessed  ;  wealth  and  riches  shall  be  in  his  house.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  Psal.  xix.  8.  where  the  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  enlighten  tha 
rifes.  the  idea  of  spiritual  knowledge  is  intended,  and  this  phrase  corresponds  to 
that  in  the  preceding  verse,  where  the  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  wist 
tha  simple.  In  the  New  Testament,  light  and  darkness  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
ajid  in  like  manner  designate  a  state  of  knowledge  and  a  state  of  ignorance.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Luke  i.  78,  79.  Acts  zxvi.  18.  Rom.  i.  21.  £ph.  Iv. 
18.  and  V.  8.  1  Peter  ii.  9. 

3.  The  sense  of  a  metaphor  is  often  known  from  the  sacred  writer* s 
own  explanation  of  it. 

In  common  with  profane  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  inspired  pen- 
men of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  subjoin  to  metaphorical  expressions,  proper 
or  literal  terms,  and  thus  explain  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
ima^s  they  employ.  Thus,  in  Esther  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  had  light 
and  gladness  J  and  joy  and  honour:  here  the  explanatory  synonymes  mark  the 
greatness  of  their  prosperity  and  joy.  In  Psal.  xcvii.  11.  U^ht  is  said  to  be  soion 
for  tht  righteous :  the  exposition  immediately  follows,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in 
heart.  In  like  manner,  when  the  prophet  Hosea  complains  that  a  spirit  of  lascivi- 
ousness  had  driven  the  Israelites  astray  (Hos.  iv.  12.)  he  explains  his  meaning  not 
only  by  subjoining  that  they  forsook  their  God,  but  in  the  following  verse  he  states 
in  clear  and  literod  terms  the  eagerness  with  which  they  committed  idolatry  ;  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacrifice^  and  upon  the  kills  they  bum  incense,  ^. 

4.  like  sense  of  a  figurative  expression  may  also  be  ascertained  by 
consulting  parallel  passages ;  in  which  the  same  thing  is  expressed  prO' 
perly  and  literally,  or  in  which  the  same  word  occurs,  so  that  the  sense 
may  be  readily  apprehended. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  very  often  represent  Jehovah  as  holding  in  his  hand  a 
cup,  and  presenting  it  to  men  who  are  compelled  to  drink  it  up  to  the  very  dregs. 
The  intoxicated  stagger,  and,  &lling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  shamefully  vomit 
forth  the  wine  they  have  drunk.  ThiB  metaphor  is  frequently  repeated  in  various 
ways  by  the  sacred  poets,  who  sometimes  only  fflance  at  it,  while  at  others  they 
more  fuHy  illustrate  it.  Compare  Obad.  16.  Nalium  iii.  11.  Habak.  ii.  16.  Psal. 
Ixzv.  8.  Jer.  xxv.  15—27.  and  Esekiel  xziii.  33, 34.  Now,  if  there  were  an^  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  image  occurring  in  these  passajres,  its  sense  might  be 
immediately  ascertained  by  comparing  the  following  paraUel  passage  in  Isaiah  Ii. 
17.-.^.,  in  which  the  prophet  portrays  Jemsalem  as  a  woman  so  mtozicated  as 

1  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Afirica,  p.  310.    London,  1807, 8vo.  or  inPinkertoii*f 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  zvi.  p.  848. 
VOL.  It.  74 
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to  be  unable  to  flUnd ;  but  in  which  he  introdoees  some  wwdbi  tkit  claeiiy  mdL 
the  sense  of  the  met&phor.  The  peaeage  itself,  Bishop  Lowth  justly  remuki,  ii 
poetry  of  the  first  order,  soblimity  of  the  highest  prooi. 

Rouse  thyself,  roase  thyself  up ;  arise,  O  Jemsalem ! 

Who  hast  drunken  from  the  hand  of  Jshovab  the  cap  of  his  ihry ; 

The  drefirs  of  the  cup  of  trembling  thou  hast  drunken,  thou  hast  wranff  them  est. 

There  is  not  one  to  lead  her,  of  nuT  the  sons  which  she  hath  broaghi  forth ; 

Neither  is  there  one  to  support  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  which  she  bati 
educated. 

These  two  thin^fs  h&ve  befallen  thee ;  who  shnll  bemoan  thee  ? 

Desolation  and  destruction ;  the  fiunine  and  the  sword ;  who  shall  comlbrt  thee? 

Thy  sons  lie  astounded ;  they  are  cast  down  : 

At  the  head  of  all  the  streeu,  like  the  oryxl  taken  in  the  toils ; 

Drenched  to  the  full  with  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  with  the  rebuke  of  thy  God. 

Wherefore  bear  now  this,  O  thou  afflicted  daoghter  ; 

And  thou  drunken,  but  not  with  wine. 

Thus  saith  thy  Lord  Jbhovah  ; 

And  thy  God,  who  avengeth  his  people ; 

Behold  I  take  from  thy  hand  the  cup  of  trembling ; 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury : 

Thou  shall  drink  of  it  again  no  more. 

But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  thorn  who  oppress  thee ; 

Who  said  to  thee,  bow  down  thy  body,  that  we  may  go  over : 

And  thou  layedst  down  thy  back,  as  the  ground : 

And  as  the  street  to  them  that  pass  along. 

Bishop  I^owtb's  Venion. 

5.  Consider  History. 

A  consideraiion  of  events  recorded  in  history  will  very  frequently  show,  htm  fir 
and  in  what  sense  any  expression  is  to  be  understood  figantivoly.  Thas  rauj 
and  various  things  are  said  relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  his  kingdom,  goien- 
ment,  and  adversaries.  Now  history  informs  us,  that  he  eame^  at  m  desSne&aa 
of  Jerusalem,  to  rule  and  govern  far  and  wide  by  the  spreading  of  the  Oo^eL  In 
Matt.  X.  'M.  Christ  says  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  hut  s  nmrd. 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xii.  51.,  he  says  that  he  came  to  canse  divisitm.  The 
general  import  of  these  two  paasiujres  is,  that  he  would  cause  ducord,  aadasit 
were  sow  dissensions.  But  m  what  sense  could  the  blessed  Saviour  mean  that 
he  would  cause  discord  ?  We  learn  from  history,  that  in  consequence  of  the  diA 
fusion  of  the  Christian  religion,  nations  and  families  became  divided,  so  that  sbom 
embraced  it  while  others  rejected  it,  and  the  former  were  p«necuted  by  the  htter 
on  acccmnt  of  their  Christian  profession.  A  further  exposition  of  this  pMg^  » 
given  in  p.  598.  infra. 

6.  Consider  the  connection  of  doctrine^  as  toeU  as  the  cmdext  ^ikt 
figurative  passage, 

A  consideration  of  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  conlezt,  wifi 
often  lead  to  the  origin  of  the  figurative  expressions  employed  by  the  aacxed 
writers,  and  consequent!  v  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  meanmg :  for  very  fre- 
quently some  word  precedes  or  follows,  or  some  synonyme  is  annexed,  thai  plBnlj 
indicates  whether  the  expresdon  is  to  be  taken  oroperly  or  figttratively.  For  in- 
stance, the  words  sin  and  iniquiiUf  which  are  or  such  trequent  occurrence  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  are  tropically  put  mr  punishment :  and  that  the  phrase,  U  kemr  mu's 
sin  or  iniquity^  is  equivalent  to  the  suffering  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  ^P^*^ 
from  the  synonymous  expressions  of  b&tTig  cut  off  from  the  people^  and  dpaf, 
being  very  often  annexed.  As  in  Levit.  xlx.  8.  Exodus  xxviii.  43.  Numh.  xiv. 
33.  and  xviii.  22.  32,  &c.  Thus  also  diseases  and  infirmitieB  are  called  sins,  be- 
cause they  are  considered  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  (as  in  Isa.  fiii.  4.  with  Bfatt 
viii.  17.)  the  figure  in  which  passage  is  subsequently  explained  in  verse  5.  Oom- 
pare  also  verse  12.  and  Psalm  xxxviii.  3 — 5.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  10.  and  John  ix.  3, 3. 
So  likewise  in  Gen.  xxxi.  42.  53.  the  context  manifestly  shows  that  thefmr  sf 
Isaac f  and  the  fear  of  his  father ^  are  put  for  Jehovah,  the  object  of  fear  and  reve- 
rence. Once  more }  when,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6.  9.  believers  are  said  to  be  Kving  stones, 
a  spiritual  house,  and  a  royal  priesthood,  as  these  enreesiofis  are  derived  fieoi 
the  Old  Testament,  we  must  recur  to  Exodus  xix.  5,  o.  in  oider  to  ascertain  the 
full  extent  of  their  privileges.    The  general  tenor  of  the  apostle's  i  ~ 

~"  1  Or  wild  buU. 
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win  be,  **  Cdiuider  yoiinelves  as  formiiier  part  of  a  nobler  temf^  than  that  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  which  a  much  more  spiritual  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God  through 
Christ. — Ton,  who  ha.ve  embraced  the  Gospel,  are  considered  by  God  as  inheri- 
tors of  all  those  holy  blessings  which  were  promised  to  the  Jews." 

7.  Infixing  the  sense  exhibited  by  a  metaphor ^  the  comparisan  ought 
never  to  be  extended  too  far ,  or  into  any  thing  which  cannot  be  properly 
tqipHed  to  the  person  or  thing  represented. 

In  other  words,  a  comparison  which  ordinarily  has  but  om  particular  vieiOf  ought 
not  to  be  strained,  in  oraer  to  make  it  agree  in  other  respects,  where  it  Ib  evident 
thai  there  is  not  a  similitnde  of  ideas.  For  instance,  in  Isa.  zl.  6.  we  read  all  flesh 
is  grass  ;  that  is,  all  mankind  are  liable  to  wither  and  decay,  and  will  wither  and 
(iecay  like  grass.  But  this  metaphor  would  be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which,  as 
it  is  ibolish  and  absurd,  we  may  be  sure  was  never  intended  by  the  inspired  writer, 
if  we  were  to  sa^  that  mankind  wore  like  grass,  or  were  grass  in  colour  or  shape. 
What  wild,  and  indeed  what  wicked  abuse,  would  be  made  of  the  Scripture  ex- 

J^ression  concerning  our  Lord  that  Ae  wiU  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (Rev.  xvi. 
5.)  if  we  were  not  to  confine  the  sense  to  the  suddenness  and  surprisal  of  the 
thief,  but  should  extend  it  to  the  temper  and  designs  of  the  villain  who  breaks 
open  houses  in  the  night  .'1  Hence,  though  one  metaphor  may  be  brought  to  signify 
mOMy  things  with  respect  to  some  different  qualities,  and  diverse  attributes,  it 
nevertheless  is  very  evident  that  that  sense  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  which 
appears  to  be  designed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  whicn  is  obviously  figured  out 
to  us  in  the  nature,  form,  or  use  of  the  thing,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken. 
Thoe,  Christ  is  called  a  lion  (Rev.  v.  5.)  because  he  is  nob.le,  heroio,  and  invinci- 
ble ;  Satan,  the  grand  adversary  of  souls,  is  called  a  lion  in  I  Pet.  v.  8.  because 
he  IB  rapacious,  roaring,  and  devouring.  And  wicked  men  are  termed  lions  in 
Job  iv.  lO,  li.  and  2  Tun.  iv.  17.  because  they  are  fierce,  outrageous,  and  cruel  to 
weaker  men. 

8.  In  the  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions  generally^  and  those 
which  particularly  occur  in  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  the  meaning 
mf  such  expressions  ought  to  be  regulated  by  those  which  are  plain  and 
dear. 

All  mere  maxims,  whether  plain  or  figurative,  must  be  understood  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  possibilitv  and  the  rules  of  humanity.  The  rule  just  stated  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Matt.  v.  d&— 42.,  which  enjoins 
us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  small  injuries,  and  Matt.  vi.  19.  31.  34.,  which  pro- 
hibits thoughtfulness  about  worldly  concerns ;  which  inj  auctions  have  been  ob- 
jected to,  as  being  impraeticahU.  general  duties,  inconsistent  with  natural  instinct 
and  law,  and  altogether  destructive  of  society.  If,  however,  the  present  rule  be 
kept  in  view,  and  if  we  attend  to  the  auditors  and  occasion  of  this  discourse  and 
to  the  context,  the  true  sense  of  the  precepts  before  us  will  be  evident. 

The  auditors  were  Uie  multitude  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears  firom  the 
context  both  preceding  and  following  the  sermon,  and  also  from  the  conclusion  of 
it.2  The  multitude  and  the  disciples  were  likewise  the  auditors  of  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  discourse  recorded  by  Luke.3  They  were  both,  therefore,  intended  for 
general  instruction  to  all  Christians.  Particular  appropriate  instructions  to  lus 
i^iostles,  and  to  the  seventy  during  his  ministry,  Christ  gave  to  them  when  ho 
sent  them  forth  to  preach  and  work  miracles  j^  and  upon  other  occasions  when 
they  were  in  private.^  After  Jesus  had  been  delivering  some  similar  instructions 
to  those  in  Uie  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  tells  Peter  that  they  were  designed  for 
general  use.8  Our  Lord,  therefore,  probably  delivered  the  precepts  we  are  con- 
sidering in  such  language  as  was  intelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now  tliey,  instead 
of  viewing  them  as  '  impracticable,  inconsistent  with  natural  law,  and  destructive 
of  society,*  expressed  their  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  with  which 
he  tanght.7 

The  occasion  of  this  sermon  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  to  teach 
the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  to  give  laws  suitable  to  it,  and  to  cor* 

1  Numerous  similar  instances  are  given  by  GlassinB,  Philologia  Sacra^  (edit  Da- 
thit)  lib.  ii.  pp.  918—921. 
9  Matt.  T.  1. ;  vu.  34. 88. ;  vni.  1.  3  Luke  vi.  17. 47—49. ;  ni.  1. 

4  Matt  X.    Mark  vi.  77-11.    Luke  ix.  1—6. ;  x.  1—24. 
6  Matt.  xiu.  10^33. 36— 43.51.    John  ziv.— xvii. 
•  Luke  xiL  41—48.  7  Matt.  vii.  28, 39. 
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reet  the  ftke  mad  worUly  notions  of  H,  wlucli  the  Jews  in  raiefml  enteitiUMi 
They  were  filled  with  ideae  of  conqaest,  and  leTenge  egainet  ue  Bomans,  and  of 
enriching  themselves  by  plunder.    But  CSiruit,  instead  of  conntenancing  a  ▼indie- 
tive  temper^  enjoins  lenity,  forbearance,  and  kindnew  to  those  who  injine  u. 
These  directions  accord  with  the  dispositions  which,  in  the  introduction  to  tk 
sermon,  he  pronounces  to  be  requisite  to  true  happiness ;  with  his  plain  injaB^ 
tions  to  forgive  injaries ;  with  the  general  strain  of  his  discoorses,  with  the  con* 
dition  of  humanity ;  and  with  the  context,  both  in  Matthew  and  Loke.l    In  <uP* 
nection  with  the  precepts  we  are  considering,  in  both  Evangelists,  *do^|» 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,'  and  *  doing  good  to  onr  enemies,  tn  imi- 
tation  of  oar  heavenly  Father,'  are  enjoined.    These  plain  comprehensive  risks 
are  introduced  as  including  the  figurative  ones  here  specified,  which  point  out 
small  injuries.     And  trioial  instances  are  here  specified,  probably  to  point  oet  the 
nfM:e8eity  of  extending  a  lenient  and  forbearing  disposition  to  smaU  circnmstsnees, 
in  order  to  pervade  evcrv  social  sentiment  and  action  with  the  temper  of  kindnetc, 
and  to  prevent  s  vindictive  spirit  from  insinuating  itself  by  the  smallest  svemict 
into  our  hearts.    That  these  commands  are  not  to  be  taken  UtcrmUf^  as  enioiimig 
thA  particnhur  actions  here  specified,  but  the  dtsposUian  of  forgiveness  and  bese> 
volence,  is  apparent,  not  only  from  its  being  usual  in  the  East  to  put  the  actioii  for 
the  disposition  ;S  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  precepts  are  introduced,  \at 
also  from  our  Lord's  own  conduct.    For  he  mildly  reproved  the  officer  who  a^oek 
him  at  his  trial.9    Though  he  had  before  voluntarily  fiven  himself  up  to  tfe 
persons  who  were  sent  to  take  him,  bade  Peter  sheath  the  sword  with  whidi  ke 
had  maimed  one  of  them,  and  himself  miraculously  cured  him :   yet  even  here  ke 
gently  reproved  them  for  the  maiuur  in  which  they  came  to  apprehend  him* 
These  instances  of  Christ's  different  behaviour  under  a  venation  or  circnmstanoet, 
show  that  he  meant  these  precepts  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  the  nature  ud 
reason  of  the  case.     He  miffht  express  them  the  more  strongly  in  order  to  contra- 
dict Ecdus.  xii.  4,  5.  7.,  and  similar  improper  sentiments  and  practices  which  it 
that  time  prevailed  in  Judea.    Neither  did  Paul  act  agreeably  to  the  hteral  seose 
of  the  commands  in  question.^ 

The  injunction,  not  to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earth,  hut  m  heaven,^  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  means,  to  prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  treasures.  The  mioa 
given  for  it  is,  because,  making  earthly  treasures  the  chief  object,  bedoo^  Uie 
moral  eye,  the  ^uide  of  life,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  and  eerrice  of  God. 
Christ  adds, '  therefore  take  no  thought,'  or  as  it  should  be  translated,  *  be  sot 
anxious  about  food,  drink,  or  clothing,'  but  with  moderate,  care  only  about  tkeai, 
trust  the  providence  of  your  heavenly  Father.  Let  your  first  and  chief  eaiv  he  to 
do  your  dutv.  Do  not  anxiously  anticipate  the  cares  of  the  morrow.  AU  tkis 
accords  with  our  best  natural  sentiments,  and  with  the  other  instrnctioos  of  oer 
L6rd.  The  auditors,  and  occasion  of  the  discourse,  together  with  the  bngng^ 
and  connection  in  which  the  directions  are  given,  show  these  to  be  the  ideM  mk 
Jesus  meant  to  convey  .7 

Lastly,  tJi  explaining  the  figurativt  language  of  Scripture^  caremMSL  - 
he  taken  thai  we  do  not  judge  of  the  application  of  characters  frm 
modem  usage;  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  very  frequoAlf 
attached  a  character  to  the  idea  expressed^  widely  different  from  that 
which  usually  presents  itself  to  our  viaes. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  East,  from  their  lively  imaginations,  very  often  make 
use  of  far-fetched  comparisons,  and  bring  together  things  which,  in  our  judgments, 
are  the  most  dissimiiax.  Besides,  since  tfae  Hebrew  luode  of  living  differed  greatly 
from  ours,  and  many  things  were  in  use  and  commended*  by  the  Israelites  which 
to  us  are  unknown,  —  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  there  bo  a  very  wide  difl^- 
ence  subsisting  between  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those 
wlkich  are  familiar  to  us,  and  if  they  should  sometimes  appear  harsh,  and  seem  to 
convey  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  receive.  Thus, 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joiseph  is  compared  to  the  firstling  of 

i  Matt.  V.  43—48.    Luke  vi.  27—36. 

2  Matt.  V.  38.    Luke  xxu.  36. ;  xix.  13, 14.    John  xiii.  14, 15. 17. 
a  John  xviii.  22,  23. 

•♦  Mark  xiv.  48.    Matt.  xxvi.  55.    Luke  xxii.  50— 53.    John  xviii.  10. 
5  Acts  xxiii.  3. ;  xvi.  37.  6  Matt.  vi.  19—34.    John  vi.  27, 

*>  Blair  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Newcomers  Observations  on  Christ, 
p.  30.  part  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  9. 
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a  ballock ;  in  like  manner  Amos  (ir.  1.)  comparei  the  noUe  women  of  Imel  to 
the  kine  of  Buhan,  and  Hoaea  compares  the  Israelites  to  refractory  kine  tJiat 
shake  off  the  joke.  The  patriarch  Jacob,  in  his  prophetic  and  valedictory  address 
to  his  children  (Gen.  zlix.  14.)  in  which  he  ibretials  their  own  and  their  descend- 
ants' fhture  condition,  terms  Issachar  a  strong  ass,  literally  a  strong-hontd  or 
strang4vmh€d  ass.  Now,  if  we  take  these  metaphors  according  to  their  present 
sense,  we  shall  greatly  err.  The  ox  tribe  of  animals,  whose  greatest  beauty  and 
strength  lie  in  its  horns,  was  held  in  very  high  honour  among  the  antient  nations, 
and  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  agricmtural  labour :  hence 
Moeea  specially  enacts,  that  the  ox  should  not  be  musaled  while  treading  out  the 
com.  The  ass  tribe,  in  the  East,  is  robust,  and  more  handsome,  as  well  as  much 
quicker  in  its  pace,  than  those  animals  are  in  our  countr;^ :  and  therefore  princes 
and  persons  or  noble  birth  thought  it  no  degradation  to  ride  on  asses.  Hence,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  not  reckoned  disgraceful  to  be 
compared  with  oxen  and  asses ,  nor,  if  a  metaphor  be  derived  from  those  animals, 
do  they  intend  to  convey  the  same  meaning  which  we  should  express  by  a  figure 
drawn  from  them.  In  the  comparison  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the  firstling  of  a 
bnlkcky  the  point  of  resemblance  is  strength  and  power. ^  In  the  comparison  of 
the  matrons  of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Basnan,  tlie  point  of  resemblance  is  luxury 
and  wantonness,  fioinng  from  their  abundance  ;S  in  the  comparison  of  Issachar  tn 
an  ass,  the  point  of  re8eniA>lance  is  bodily  strength  and  vigour;  for  in  that  animal 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  re^^d  strengm,  though  we  usually  associate  with 
it  the  idea  of  slowness  and  stupidityT^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON    THE     INTERPRETATION     OF     THE    METONTMIES     OCCURRING    IS 
THE   SCRIPTURES. 

Mature  of  a  Metonymy.  —  1 .  Metonymy  of  the  cause.  —  2.  Metonymy 
of  the  effect.  —  3.  Metonymy  of  tJte  subject.  —  4.  Metonymy  of  the 
adjunct^  in  which  the  adjunct  is  put  for  the  subject. 

A  METONYMY  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitute  one  appellation 
for  another,^  as  the  cause  for  the  effect^  the  effect  for  the  causCy  the 
subject  for  tlie  adjunct^  or  the  adjunct  for  the  subject. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture,  when  tlie  person 
acting  is  put  for  tlie  tiling  done,  or  the  instrument  by  which  a  tiling  is 
done  is  put  for  the  thing  efiected,  or  when  a  thing  or  action  is  put  for 
the  effect  produced  by  that  action. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
efficient  cause. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  subject  is,  when  the  subject  is  put  for  the  ad- 
junct, that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  the 

t  Mr.  Brown  has  recorded  s  similar  fiffure,  which  is  in  use  at  the  present 
tini«  at  the  court  of  tlie  sultan  of  Dar  FCkr,  in  Africa ;  where,  durin?  public  audi- 
ences, a  kind  of  liired  encomiast  stands  at  the  monarch's  right  hand,  cryinff  out, 
"  See  the  buffalo,  the  offspring  of  a  hiffaio,  the  bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  supe- 
rior strength,  the  powered  Sultan  Abdel-rachm^n-al-rashid !"  Journey  to  Dar 
FAr,  chap.  1.  in  fine,  or  Finkerton's  Voyages,  vol.  xv.  p.  122. 

2  The  propriety  of  this  comparison  wUl  appear  when  it  is  recollected  that  Bashan 
was  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  its  breed  of  cattle.  (See  Numb, 
xxjoi.  4.  Deut.  xzxii.  14.  and  Ezek.  zxxix.  18.)  This  region  still  retains  its  antient 
fertility ;  and  its  robust,  handsome,  and  independent  inhabitants  are  such  as  we 
may  conceive  its  antient  possessors  to  have  been.  See  Buckingham's  Travels  in 
PalesUne,  pp.  325-4129.  _         .  ,     .    , 

3  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacra,  pp.  206. 210—213. 216—221.  Emesti,  InsUt.  Inlerp.  Not. 
Test.  pp.  99—110.    Morus  m  Ernest,  torn.  i.  pp.  260—300. 

^  ^^oinctiliant  lib.  viii.  c.  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  103.  ed.  Bipont. 
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sulgect :  when  the  thing  or  phee  cmUmning  is  put  far  the  tbing  oot- 
tained  or  placed  ;  when  the  possessor  is  put  for  the  thing  poitettei^; 
when  the  obfeet  is  put  for  the  thing  conversant  about  it;  or  wheatbe 
thing  signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  aJ^tmet  is,  when  that  which  belongs  to  07 
thing  serves  to  represent  the  thmg  itself. 

1.  MBTOJfYMY  OF  THE  CAUSE. 


L  FS^quently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thisig  dene. 

1.  Thus,  Christ  is  put  for  his  Doctrine  in  Rom.  xtl  9. 

Sakat  Vrbanus  our  helper  m  Christj  that  is,  in  preaching  the  doetrinM  of  \k 
Crospel,  be  haying  been  a  fellow-laboarer  with  the  apoma.  8im^  iBfltuea 
occur  in  1  Cor.  it.  15.  and  Eph.  !▼.  20. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  his  Effects  :  as  in  3  Cor.  iiL  6. 
Who  hath  made  um  able  ministers  of  tke  new  eovenanl,  not  rf  the  letUr  te  ef 

the  spirit ;  for  the  UUer  kiUeih,  but  the  spirit  givtth  life.  Here,  by  the  vori  kUtr 
we  are  to  understand  the  law  written  on  tables  of  stone,  which  reqmred  nrfxt 
obedience,  and  which  no  roan  can  perform  because  of  the  cormptmn  of  n  m- 
ture  ;  therefore  the  hiw  or  letter  kiUeth,  that  is,  can  pronounce  notfainfbvt in* 
ience  of  condemnation  and  eternal  death  af oinst  man.  Bat  by  the  f^J* 
intended  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  6o8i)eI,  which  derives  its  ofigin  from  tk  n9j 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  who  teaches  or  instructs,  and  prepares  man  ibr  etenai  m 
In  the  same  sense,  Jesus  Christ  says,  John  vi.  63.  T%e  words  that  I  tpuh,^tn 
spirit  and  /(/e,  that  is  they  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  if  received  witb  Jni 
faith,  will  lead  to  eternal  life.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occors  in  Rom.  m.  I 
Here,  by  thr,  law  qf  the  spirit  ef  life  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  beeuff 
it  is  a  peculiar  instrument  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  who,  l7*^"{* 
efficacy,  changes  tlie  heart,  and  writes  his  law  there,  which  now  is  not  007 b*^^ 
ed  on  tablets  or  parchments,  but  also  penetrates  the  very  heart  of  ntti  ^ 
quickens  the  soul  to  spiritual  motions  and  actions.! 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Operations: 

For  regeneration,  Psal.  li.  10.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27.  compared  with  BfA-i*  2J 
Aom.  xii.  2.  which  fiaasages  imply  nothing  less  than  a  radical  ebuge*^^' 
lernal  or  moral,  and  internal  or  spiritual,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  mfluBce^ 
^ vine  grace. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  the  Influences  or  Gifts  of  ik^^ 
as  in  1  Thess.  v.  19.  Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

The  similitude  is  borrowed  from  the  antient  altar  of  bumt-offeriofiiBV"^ 
the  fire  was  to  be  kept  continually  burning.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  repRsaw 
as  a  fire,  because  it  is  His  province  to  enligbten,  quicken,  purify,  vA  re^  ^ 
soul,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  every  pious  and  devout  affection.  The  Cbnf^ 
therefore  must  not  quench  the  sacred  flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  clt\»^ 
enres  by  committing  any  act,  uttering  any  word,  og  indnlgmg  any  ^^^ 
malevolent  disposition,  which  may  provoke  Him  to  withdraw  both  Hie  ^^ 

Saces.    Neither  must  the  ^^--^' ^- --«-  *»--     ■^—    '  -*-  ^'-^-^  *^  " 
em  in  constant  exercise, 

ness,  fidelity,  meekness,  4m. .    __, 

0t  of  Goi  which  is  in  thee^  means  the  gift  of  the  Hol^  Spirit.    See  al»  1 
W.  14.  . .    1  y 

Again,  when  our  Saviour  *'  exhorts  us  to  ask  with  confidence  fi)r  spintwl «' 
appealing  to  the  conduct  of  men,  he  adds,  "  If  ye  then,  being  etal,  fawj  *fjl|' 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  hesse^  *«» 
five  the  Holy  Snirit  to  them  that  ask  him  T'  (Luke  xi.  13.)  By  which  he  ^ 
have  us  distinctly  understand  that  if  man,  with  all  his  imperfections  ud  ^  ^ 
imkindness,  can  yet  be  tender-hearted  to  his  children,  and  seasonably  be^ 
them  beneficial  ^ifts,  much  more  will  God,  who  is  perfection  and  benifidty  ^ 
most  assuredly  mipart  the  blessing  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ^■"''1^^  ^ 
anxiously  implore  divine  help,  —  that  help  which  can  illumine  what  ijjj'v^  -^ 
strengthen  what  is  irresolute ;  can  restrain  what  is  violent ;  can  comfort  wa*^ 

Flaccos  lUjTicus,  in  Ckv*  Script  pan  1.  cpl.  1162. 
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afiSieted ;  in  tueh  a  maimer,  and  to  mch  a  degree,  as  may  be  requkite  fbr  fhe  soul 
when  strn^gliiiff  under  difierent  but  difficult  temptations ;  that  help,  without  which 
man,  unasusted,  cannot  perseyere  in  rectitude  or  thought  and  action."^ 

5.  Spirit  also  denotes  a  Divine  Power  or  energy,  reigning  in  the 
soul  of  the  regenerate  man. 

Compare  Luke  i.  46,  47.  with  1  These,  t.  23. ;  and  lor  other  places,  where  the 
word  nirit  is  put  for  the  new  fiuin  and  spirihtal  tirengthftee  Isa.  xxvi,  9.  Ezek. 
xviiL  31.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Rom.  i.  9.  1  Cor.  y.  3--5.  and  vi.  20.  Gal.  iii.  3,  &€. 

6.  More  especially  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  those  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  Qifts  of  ihe  Spirit^  which,  for  various  uses,  whether 
public  or  private,  spiritual  or  temporal,  are  bestowed  on  man. 

Thus,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.  Elisha  earnestly  requests  of  Elijah,  Let  a  double  por- 
tion of  thy  spirit  rest  upon  mc  ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  the  gifts  of 
prophecy,  and  of  power  in  working  miracles,  which  are  here  called  the  portion 
of  the  spirit.  See  also  Numb.  xi.  17.  25.  Dan.  v.  12.  The  prophet  Daniel  had  a 
ffiore  ezeellent  spirit,  that  is,  a  more  eminent  gift  of  the  spirit,  more  knowledge, 
and  more  understanding. 

7.  The  Spirit  is  also  put  for  revelations,  visions,  or  ecstasies^ 
whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 

£zek.  xxxrii.  1.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  carried  me  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord^ 
that  is,  by  a  vision  or  rapture  of  spirit.  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  not  shaken  in 
wind  — neither  by  spirit f  &c.  that  is,  by  revelations  pretending  to  come  from  the 
spirit.  Rev.  i.  10.  i  was  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  in  an  ecstasy  and  peculiar  revela- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  described  in  Rev.  iv.  2.  xvii.  3.  xxi.  10.  and  2  Cor. 
xiL  S.  To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  those  passages,  where  spirit  is  put  for 
doctrines,  whether  really  revealed  or  pretended  to  be  so  :  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  L  where, 
by  seducing  spirits  are  intended  false  teachers  who  pretend  to  receive  their  doc- 
trine from  the  Spirit  of  Crod ;  and  1  John  iv.  1.  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrine 
pretended  to  be  received  by  the  fidse  teachers  from  God. 

8.  Parents  or  Ancestors  are  put  for  their  Posterity ;  this  mode  of 
speaking  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus  Shem,  Japhet^  and  Canaan^  are  pat  for  iheu  posterity,  in  Gen.  ix.  27.  Ja- 
esh  and  Israd  for  the  Israelites,  in  Exod.  v.  2.  Numb,  xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  5. 17.  Deut« 
xxxtii.  28.  1  Kings  xvili.  17,  18.  Psal.  xiv.  7.  and  cxxxv.  4.  Amos  vii.  9.  in 
which  verse  Isaac^  as  in  verse  16.  the  House  of  Isaac,  means  the  same  people. 
The  seed  of  Jibrahamy  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  (of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  Christ 
same,  Rom.  ix.  5.)  is  put  fi>r  ChriH  himself,  in  Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  16.  xxii,  18.  xxvi. 
4.  xxviii.  14.  and  Gal.  iii.  8.  as  is  evident  by  eomparinff  Acts  iii.  25.  and  Gal.  iii. 
14. 16.  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  24.  Obededom  is  put  for  his  descendants,  who,  it  appears 
from  1  Chron.  xxvi.  15.  were  porters  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures.  In 
Eiek.  zxxiv.  23.  David  is  put  for  David's  Lord,  tne  illustrious  Messiah. 

9.  The  Writer  or  Author  is  put  for  his  Book  or  Work : 

As  in  Luke  xvi.  29.  xxiv.  27.  Acts  xv.  21.  xxi.  21.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  15.  in  which 
passB|ros  Moses  and  the  Prophets  respectively  mean  the  Mosaic  and  Prophetic 
Writtngs,  composed  by  them  under  divme  inspiration,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
as  the  rule  of  faith. 

To  this  first  species  of  metonymy  may  be  appropriately  referred, 
FIB8T,  all  those  passages  where  the  soul  (f  man  is  put  for  his  /t/e« 
which  is  its  effect,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  5.  (Heb.)  Exod.  iv.  19.  (Heb.)  L^v. 
xvii.  11.  Judg.  ix.  17.  (Heb.)  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  (Heb.) 
2  Kinss  vii.  7.  (Heb.)  Psal.  xxxiu.  19.  xxxviu.  12.  (Heb.)  Ivi.  13. 
Jer.  xTv.  6.  (Heb.)  Lam.  v.  9,  (Heb.)  Jonah  ii.  6.  (Heb.)  Matt.  ii.  20. 
(Gr.j  X.  39.  (Gr.)  xvi.  25.  (Gr.)  xx.  28.  (Gr.)  John  x.  17.  (Gr.)  xiii. 
37,  38.  (Gr.)  XV.  13.  (GrJ  A^c.  Secondly,  those  passages  also,  where 
the  said  is  put  for  the  wiU^  affections^  and  desires^  which  are  its  ope- 
rations, as  in  the  original  of  the  following  passages,  where  the  me* 
tonymy  is  correctly  rendered  in  our  authorised  version,  viz.  Gen. 
xxiii.  8.  Exod.  xxiii.  9.  Pent,  xxiii.  24.  Psal.  xvii.  10.  xxvii.  12.  xli. 

1  Bishop  Huntingford's  Charge^  entided  "  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Older  of  Dea- 
cons/* p.  14. 
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2.  cv,  22.  ProT.  xxiii.  2.  and  John  z.  24.  (literally,  hold  owr  soul  k 
suspense).  And  thirdly,  ail  such  passages,  where  the  spirit  (which 
is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  soul  of  man)  is  used  to  expres«tbe 
motions  or  affections  of  the  soul,  whether  good  or  evil.  fixamplM 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Gen.  xlv.  27.  Numb.  xiv.  24.  Jiidg.  tiiL  3.  where, 
in  the  Hebrew,  anger^  is  soul^  as  is  heart  in  Exod.  zziii.  9.  2  Chron. 
xxi.  la  xxxvi.  22.  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12.  Ixxrii.  3.  Pro?,  i.  2a.xm.14. 
zxix.  I.  Eccles.  ?ii.  9.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  xxxvii.  7.  Jer.  li.  11.  EzeLnii. 

3.  Dan.  v.  20.  Hag.  i.  14.  Hab.  i.  11.  Rom.  xi.  8.  (Gr.)  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 
{Gr.)  &c. 

II.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  iristrument  is  put  for  the  thing  ^tctd 
by  it.    Thus, 

1.  The  Mouth,  the  Lips,  and  the  Tongue,  arc  rcspectiTdy  jwt  for 
the  Speech. 

Thus,  Deut.  xvii.  6.  by  ths  mouth  of  two  or  three  rminesses  {that  ii,  their  ijw^i 
or  testimony)  skull  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  he  pvt  to  deoth.  Bo  Dwt  lii  U 
Matt,  xriii.  16.  —  Prov,  xxr.  15.  j«  soft  tongue  breoheth  Oe  *«w ;  that  is,  a  xik 
and  courteous  wnj  of  apeaJcing  softens  the  hardest  heart  and  most  obstisate  re*)- 
lutions.    Similar  instances  occur  in  Psal.  ▼.  9.  Prov.  x.  20.  Jer.  xriil  Vi.  Acts  j 

4.  11.  Tonffue  is  also  put  for  the  gift  of  foreign  languages,  in  Mark  xvi  17  «« 
1  Cor.  xiT.  19.  Gen.  xi.  1.  The  whoU  earth  was  of  one  Umgua^e,  (H*.!? )«« 
of  one  speech  (Heb.  word).  In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  Up  is  ^rj»etm^J 
pot  for  speech.  8ee  Prov.  xii.  19. 22.  xiv.  7.  xviL  7.  xviu-  7. 30.  Job  xn. «.  (»« 
ginal  renderings.) 

2.  The  Mouth  is  also  put  for  Commandmeni  in  Gen.  xh.  21.  (niaf- 
pinal  rendering)  (Heb.  mouth).  Numb.  iii.  16.  39.  xx.  24.  nrii.  14. 
Deut.  i.  26.  43.  and  in  Prov.  y.  3.  the  Palate  (marginal  reiHl«nng)j3 
also  put  for  Speech. 

3.  The  Throat  is  also  put  for  Loud  Speaking,  in  Isa.  Im  I  ^^H 
aloud  (Heb.  with  the  throat).  , 

4.  The  Hand  is  ordinarily  put  for  its  Writing,  1  Cor.x?i.21.^o^ 
iv.  la  . 

By  the  same  form  of  speech  also  Labour  is  put  for  IFages,  or  ^.^["ff  .„' 
hour,  Eeek.  xxiii.  29. ;  and  things  that  are  sold,  for  the  price  at  ^^^'Z 
sold.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  9.  it  is  said  the  ointment  mi|rEt  have  ^'l*  ?  fc, 
much  and  given  to  the  poor.  See  likewise  Exod.  xxi.  21.  The  s^^.^^r-  ^ 
war  or  slaughter.  Exod.  v.  3.  Lev.  xxvi.  6.  Psal.  cxUv.  10.  Isa.i.  20.  ie-'^  *' 
Rom.  viii.  35.  .     , 

5.  The  Sword,  Famine,  and  Pestilence,  likewise  rcspcctiTeljWMw 
the  effects  of  those  scourges.  .   ^^ . 

Eiek.  vii.  15.  The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence  wad  the  fama*  «f^^ 
that  is,  death  and  ruin  are  every  where  scattered  by  those  terrible  igeP^fjj^^ 
Matt.  X.  34.  /  came  not  to  send  peace  (or  temporal  prosperity)  hut  a  '•'•^  ^ 
is,  variance,  death,  and  persecution.  Our  Saviour's  meaning  is,  wt  wa  ^ 
cominsf  was  the  necessary  and  proper  cause  of  such  unhappmess,  wt  jTV^^jj 
should  eventually  happen  on  his  appearance  in  our  nature ;  beeai^  «^  ^^re^ 
was  of  another  world,  and  consequently  opposed  to  all  the  detiffiiB  "»  *r^^ 
of  the  present  world.  This  remark  will  satisfactorily  explain  Luke  ni- 3* 
where  Jesus  forctcis  the  eflfecU  that  would  follow  from  preaching  the  Wo«p«» 

2.  METONYMY  OF  THE  EFFECT. 


in.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  efffect  is  put  for  ihe  ^^^.^ 
Thus,  God  is  called  Salvation,  that  is,  the  author  of  it,  Exod-  xv.  ^^J^^  j 
lUo  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxx  20.,  our  strength,  Psal.  xviii.  l-  f*  ^"^t^ 
termed  Salvation,  Isa.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  30.  —  Ufi,  John  xi.  25.  and  Uia  ^^^ 
turn  iu  the  samo  place.  See  also  Col.  iii.  4.  Peace,  Eph.  ii.  14.  So  »®  "|?^  the 
made  urUo  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  saautifiealion,  and  ^^^^^f^^.^uM,  ji 
author  of  all  these,  in  1  Cor.  i.  80.    So,  in  Luke  xi.  14.  compared  wi«  *»**• 
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98.  »  dmmi  iwil  or  d«moii  is  one  that  made  tho  persoB  wiu^m  ha  poaseised,  damb. 
In  like  manner,  the  Gospel  Is  eaJled  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation^  in  Rom.  |. 
16.,  that  is,  the  instrument  of  his  power.  Fadth  is  called  oi^r  Victory,  beca^8e  bf 
it  we  orercome  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.  That  which  is  the  means  of  sustaining  qr 
preserving  life  is  called  our  2t/e,  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  or  our  Umngj  Mark  zii.  44.  Luke 
viii.  43.  ai^d  <▼•  13.  So,  glad  tidingSy  are  such  as  make  glad,  Rom.  z.  l5.  A 
lively  htmt  is  that  which  revives  or  enlivens,  1  Pet.  i.  3.  —  Wina  is  a  mockery  and 
strong  drink  is  raging y  Prov.  xx.  1.,  that  is,  they  make  men  such.  There  is  the 
same  form  of  q>eech  likewise  in  |leb.  vi.  1.  and  ix.  14.  where  dead  toorks  are 
dead)/  wprka,  that  is,  such  a?  make  men  obnoxious  to  death.  Deut.  xxx.  15.  1 
ka9e  set  before  thee  this  day  fife  and  death,  that  is,  have  clearly  shewed  thee  what 
is  the  cause  and  original  of  each.  John  iii.  19.  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  is| 
the  eanse  of  it.  Rom.  vii.  7.  ts  the  law  sin  f  that  is,  the  eauae  of  sin,  in  itself. 
Rom.  viii.  6.  Ta  be  camaUy  wUnded  is  death,  that  is,  its  cause,  but  to  be  ^irittiaUy 
minded  is  life  and  peace,  or  the  eause  of  those  blessings.  A  like  expression  occurs 
in  Riun.  vi.  QSi.  Bread  is  put  for  the  seed  of  which  bread  is  made,  £ccl.  xi.  1.  Shame 
is  pot  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  or  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites) 
wfaich  proved  their  shame.    Jar.  iii.  S4.  Hos.  ix.  10. 

3.  METQJ^YMY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


TV.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct^  that  is^  for  some 

circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  depending  upon  the  subject* 

Tfaas,  the  heart  in  frequently  used  for  the  will  and  affections^  as  in 

Deut.  iv.  29.  vi.  5.  x.  13.  Psol.  ix.  1.  xxiv.  4.  U.  10.  Ixii.  10.  cv.  35.  cxix.  10.  33. 
112.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  xxiii.  i26.  Acts  iv.  33.  For  the  vnder standing,  mind,  thoughts^ 
and  memory.  Dent.  iv.  39.  vi.  6.  xi.  16.  18.  xxix.  4.  1  Sam.  i.  13.  3  Chron.  vi.  8. 
J€b  xxii.  33.  Psal.  iv.  4.  Ixiv.  6.  Prov.  xix.  21.  xxviii.  36.  and  Luke  u.  51.  For  the 
eouseienee,  3  Sam.  xxiv.  10.  3  Kings  xxii.  19.  Eccles.  vii.  32.  and  1  John  iii.  20. 
and  fi>r  the  desires  of  the  soul  expressed  in  prayer,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  8.  Lam.  ii.  19. 
The  reins  are  also  frequeoitly  put  for  the  thoughts,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  xxvi.  3.  li.  6. 
Ixxiii.  31.  Prx>v.  xxiii.  16.  Jer.  xi.  30.  xyii.  10.  and  xx.  13.  So,  the  new  or  inward 
man  is  put  for  the  condition  or  state  of  a  regenerated  soul,  to  which  the  old  or 
oMlward  man  is  opposed.    See  Rom.  vi.  6.  and  xii.  d.  £ph.  iv.  w2. 34. 2  Cor.  v.  17. 

V.  Sometimes  the  place  or  thing  containing  denotes  that  which  is 
contained  in  suck  place  ^  thing. 

Thus,  the  saxTfl  and  the  world  are  freeiieotiy  put  for  the  men  that  dwell  there* 
«n,as  in  Gen.  yi.  II.  Peal.  xcvi.  13.  Hah.  il  14.  John  i.  29.  iii.  16, 17.  xy.  18.  and 
cvii.  21.  i  Cor.  vi.  3.  as  also  in  veiy  many  passages.  In  like  manner,  countries^ 
istlands,  cities,  and  houses  are  respectively  put  for  their  inhabitants,  Gen.  xli.  57. 
Psal.  c.  1.  cv.  38.  ba.  xli.  I.  6.  xlu.  4.  xliii.  3.  li.  5.  Matt.  iii.  5.  viu.  34.  xi.  21,  «J, 
23.  Geu.  vii.  I.  Exod.  i.  31.  3  Sam.  vU.  11.  I  Chron.  x.  6.  Acto  x-  3.  1  Tim.  iii.  4. 
lleb.  xi.  7.  So  the  houses  of  hm  and  Israel  denote  their  several  families.  Exod. 
ii.  1.  Ezek.  iii.  1.  The  basket,  Deut.  xxviii.  5. 17.  is  the  fruit  of  the  basket ;  f. 
taUe,  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  Ixix.  32.  and  Ixxvili.  19.  denotes  the  meat  placed  on  it ;  the 
cup,  the  wiae  or  .other  Uquor  in  it,  Jer.  xlix.  1^.  Esek.  xxiii.  32.  Matt.  xxvi.  27, 
28.  Mark  xiv.  23.  Luke  xxu.  17. 20,  I  Cor.  X.  1?.  21.  ^nd  xi.  26,27. ;  ships,  Isa. 
xxiii.  1.  14.  the  men  in  them ;  the  grave,  those  who  are  buried  in  it,  as  in  Isa, 
xxxviii.  18.  compared  with  verse  19.  and  Psalms  vi.  5.  and  xxv.  17.  In  like  man- 
ner heamen  is  put  for  God  faiauelf,  ia  Psal.  Uziii.  9.  Matt.  xxi.  85.  (^  xx.  4. 
and  XV.  18. 

VI.  Sometimes  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing  possessed. 

Thus,  De^-  UE- 1-  ^^  possess  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself,  means 
to  posaess  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxix.  7.  where  Jacob 
ineaiis  the  hmd  of  Che  Israelites.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of  God  is  put  for  the 
oblations  made  to  him.  Josh.  xiii.  33.  with  verse  14.  Josh,  xviii.  7.  and  Deut.  x.  9. 
Christ  is  put  for  his  church  <or  b^evers,  who  are  termed  Ids  peculiar  people,  Tit. 
ii.  14.  1  P0t.  ii.  9.)  in  Matt.  xxv.  35.  explained  in  verse  40.  1  Cor.  xii.  ivi- ;  and  the 
afflictioBs  of  Christ  are  put  for  the  afflictions  of  the  faithful,  in  Col.  i.  34. 

VU.  Frequently  tlie  object  is  put  for  thai  whichis  conversant  about  tT. 

Thus  ehry  and  Wen^*  are  pA  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  ^lory  and 
fitrcngUi.  in  Psal.  viu.  3.  explsined  by  Matt.  xxi.  16. ;  see  also  Psal.  xcvi.  7, 8.  A 
burthen  is  a  prediction  of  divine  judgments  or  puni^ment  about  to  be  inflicta 
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pot  for  faith  which  receivoa  the  ffracioos  promise  of  God,  in  Rom.  he.  8.  uid  G«L 
17.  28.  Sin  denotes  a  sacrifice  for  sin  or  sin-offerinf ,  Gen.  iv.  7.  Exod.  xxiz.  14. 
(Heb.  iin)  Lev.  x.  17.  (Heb.  sin)  Hos.  iv.  a  Isa.  lui.  10.  (Hch.  tin)  and  2  Cor. 
v.21.1 

Vin.  Sometimes  the  thing  stgmfied  is  put  far  the  sig^. 

So,  the  strength  of  G')dj  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  11.  and  Psal.  cv.  4.  is  the  «ric,  whidi 
was  a  sign  and  HYDibol  oi  the  divine  presence  and  strength,  whence  it  is  expreadj 
coliod  the  ark  of  the  strcHtrth  of  God  in  Psal.  cxxxii.  8.  Thns  in  Ezek.  vii.  27 
desolation  denotes  a  mourning  garment  as  a  token  of  it. 

IX.  Wheii  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  frequenAj  u, 
that  it  is  declared  or  permitted  j  or  foretold  thai  it  shall  be  done. 

Thus,  in  the  original  of  Lev.  xiii.  3.  the  priests  shall  look  on  him  a«d  fotbite 
him  ;  in  our  version »  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  or  poUotad.  The  original  of 
Kzek.  xiii.  22.  is,  by  quickening  or  enlivonin?  him  ;  in  our  traimlatiofi  it  is  rei- 
dered  by  promising  him  life,  do  Gen.  xli.  13.  me  he  restored^  means,  fisretold  or 
declared  that  1  should  be  restored.  Jer.  iv.  10.  Ah  Lord  God  i  tkon  host  frtatlf 
deceived  this  people,  that  is,  hast  permitted  them  to  be  deceived  by  their  filae  pro- 
phets. Ezek.  xiii.  19.  to  slay  the  souls  which  should  not  diCf  denotes  the  pro^- 
sying  falsely  that  they  should  die.  So  Jer.  i.  10.  /  hava  set  thee  over  the  nafisss 
to  root  out  and  to  pull  dotcn^  that  is,  to  prophesy  or  declare  them  milled  down. 
Ezek.  XX.  25, 26.  /  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  pMUed  tkemis 
their  own  gifisy  that  is,  I  gave  them  up  to  themselves,  and  permitted  them  to  rs- 
ceive  such  statutes  of  the  heathen,  «uid  suflfered  them  to  pollute  themoebret  is 
those  very  gifts ;  which,  by  the  law,  they  were  to  dedicate  to  my  service,  ami  deik 
with  them  accordinglv.  Hoe.  vi.  5.  /  have  hewn  them  6y  the  jnraphetSf  or  feretoU 
that  they  should  be  down  or  slain.  So  in  Acts  x.  15.  the  original  rendering  is. 
what  God  hath  cleansed^  that  do  not  thou  pollute  (compare  Matt.  xv.  11.),  that  ia 
ail  in  our  version,  call  not  thou  common  or  defiled.  Hence  in  Blatt.  zrl  19.  ttkn- 
soever  thou  shalt  bindor  loose  on  earthy  Slc.  means  whatsoever  then  shalt  declare  to 
be  my  win  on  earth  shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  And  'm.  like  manner  the  meaA* 
ing  of  John  xx.  23.  is,  whose  sins  ye  shall  declare  to  be  remitted  or  retained  by  the 
word  of  God.tt  Matt.  vi.  13.  lead  us  not  into  Umptation,  that  is,  anffer  us  no!  to  be 
overcome  by  temptation. 

X.  Further y  an  action  is  said  to  be  done^  tchen  the  giving  ofamoc' 
casionfor  it  only  is  intended. 

Thus,  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  zxxviii.  23.  is,  thou  shalt  hum  tins  caty,  tbat 
is  (as  translated  in  our  version),  shall  cause  it  to  he  burnt.  Hence  Jerebsen  is  re- 
corded in  1  Kings  xiv.  16.  to  have  made  Israel  to  sin,  that  is,  to  have  vrynfr"^ 
it,  by  his  example  and  command.  In  Acts  i.  18.  Judas  b  said  to  have^vrrisK^ 
afield,  that  is,  occasioned  it  to  be  purchased  by  the  money  which  he  castdovBiD 
the  temple.  Rom.  xiv.  15.  destroy  not  him,  that  is,  be  not  the  cause  or  oceawffi 
of  his  destruction.  And  in  1  Cor.  vii.  16.  whether  thou  shaU  save  tky  kaisMi, 
means,  whether  thou  shah  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and  conaeqxieatly  ef  bit 
salvation. 


4   METONYMY  OF  THE  ADJUNCT,  IN  WHICH  THE  ADJVJfCT  15 
PUT  FOR  THE  SUBJECT. 


XI.  Sometimes  the  aeddentj  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a  tMsg^ 
is  put  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.    So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoariness^  ut  greth 
headtdncss)  in  Gen.  xiii.  38.  denote  me,  who  am  now  an  old  man,  grey  mak  dr    ' 
pit  with  age.    So  also,  days,  and  muXtitude  of  yearSy  in  Job  zzzii  7.  «ra  old  i 
The  strength  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  is  the  strong  God  qf  Israel.     Cireumc 
and  uruircumeision,  in  Rom.  iii.  30.  signify  the  circumcised  and  uneircumeistd 

1  Dr.  A.' Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  tins  verso,  has  adduced  one  immdred  ami 
eight  instances  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  the  word  mn  m  pot 
ibr  a  sin-oj^ering :  Dr.  Whitby  (in  ioc.)  has  specified  only  twenty-two  eacuDples. 

3  On  a  iorced  interpretation  of  these  two  clauses  (among  others)  hen  the  papal 
church  erected  the  dangerous  notion  that  priests  may  grant  particular  abeohitaoa 
to' individuals.  See  it  briefly  but  ably  confuted  in  Bishop  Porteos'sGoBihtalioDaf 
the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  44,  45- 
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The  etectiant  Rom.  xi.  7.  is  the  elect.  Abomination^  in  Gen.  zlvi.  34.  and  Luke  XTi. 
15.  i»Uk  abominable  tkin^.  A  eur^e,  Gal.  iii.  13.  is  accureed.  Ughi  hnd  darkness, 
Eph.  V.  8.  denote  the  enhghtened  and  the  ignorant.  Sin  is  put  ror  sinners  in  Isa. 
i.  18.  ^  The  meapin?  of  which  passage,  Glass! us  remarks,  is,  that  sinners,  by  having 
their  iaiauitiea  pardoned,  shall  be  cleansed  and  purified  irom  the  guilt  and  condem- 
nation oz  sin :  &>r  sin,  in  itself,  cannot  be  made  clean. 

XII.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing  containing 
iif  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  the  place  itself 

Thus,  Gen.  zxyiii.  22.  means  this  place,  where  xhave  erected  a  pillar  of  stone, 
shall  be  God*B  house.  Josh.  xv.  19.  Spring  of  water  denote  some  portion  of  land, 
where  there  may  bo  springs.  Matt.  ii.  11.  Treasures  are  the  cabinets  or  other  ves- 
sels containing  them.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Psal.  czxxv.  7.  Outer  dark- 
ness, in  Matt.  xxii.  13.  means  hell,  the  place  of  outer  darkness.  Matt.  xxv.  10. 
Marriage  denotes  the  place  where  the  nuptial  feast  was  to  be  celebrated.  Mark 
iii.  11.  Unclean  spirits  are  men  possessed  by  them.  In  Luke  vi.  12.  and  Acts  xvi. 
13.  lis.  Prayer  evidently  means  the  place  of  prayer.^  Rev.  viii.  3.  Golden  t»- 
csfi#e,  Xiiavttrov,  means  a  golden  censer,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorised 
English  version. 

XIU.  TSme  is  likeuyise  put  for  the  things  which  are  done  or  happen 
in  time. 

This  is  to  be  understood  both  of  the  word  time  itself,  and  of  names  expressing 
portions  of  time,  whether  divided  naturally  or  by  human  institution.  Thus,  in  1 
Chron.  xii.  32.  xxix.  30.  Esth.  i.  13.  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  Deut.  iv.  32.  Mark  xiv.  35.  and 
John  xii.  27.  times,  day)  and  hour  respectively  denote  the  transactions  that  took 
place  in  them.  Again,  daifs  are  said  to  be  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  events 
which  happen  in  them,  as  m  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  Eccles.  vii.  10.  and  Eph.  v.  16. ;  and 
that  is  called  a  person's  day,  in  which  any  thing  notorious  or  remarkable  befals 
him,  whether  it  be  good,  as  in  Hoe.  i.  11.  and  Luke  xix.  42.  44.7  or  evil,  as  in  Job 
xviii.  20.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Ezek.  xxii.  4.  Obad.  12.  Micah  vii.  4.  Psal.  xxxvii.  13. 
The  days  of  the  Lord,  in  Job  xxiv.  1.  Isa.  xiii.  6.  Joel  i.  15.  and  ii.  1,  2.  Amos  v. 
20.  Zeph.  i.  14 — 16.  18.  and  ii.  2.  respectively  denote  the  days  when  divine  pu- 
nisliments  were  to  be  inflicted ;  .and  hence,  b^  way  of  eminence,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  appropriated  to  the  day  of  judgment,  m  Joel  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  20.  1  Cor.  i.  8. 
2  Thess.  u .  2.  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  the  harvest  and  summer  are  put  for  the 
fruits  gathered  at  those  seasons,  Deut.  xxiv.  19.  Isa.  xvi.  9.  [Jer.  xl.  10.  Amos 
viii.  1,%.  2  8am.  xvi.  2.  in  which  three  passages,  as  also  in  Isa.  xvi.  9.  the  Hebrew 
is  only  summer.']  And  also  the  passover  is  put  for  the  lamb  which  was  slain  and 
eaten  on  that  solemn  festival.  Exod.  xii.  21.  2  Chron.  xxx.  17.  Mark  xiv.  12. 14. 
Matt.  xxvi.  17—19.  Luke  xxii.  8. 11. 13. 16. 

XIV.  In  the  Scriptures^  things  are  sometimes  named  or  described 
according  to  appearances^  or  to  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  men^ 
and  not  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus  Hananiah,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  prophet,  not  because  he 
was  truly  one,  but  was  reputed  to  be  one,  Jer.  xxvili.  1.  5. 10.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  3.  the 
righteous  mean  those  who  had  the  semblance  of  piety,  but  really  were  not  right- 
eouB.  80  in  Matt.  ix.  13.  Christ  says,  /  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  (that  is, 
sach  as  are  so  in  the  own  estimation)  but  sinner^  to  repentance.  8ee  further  Luke 
xviii.  9.  and  Rom.  x.  2,  3.  &c. 

In  Luke  ii.  48.  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  Christ,  and  in  v.  41.  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  his  parents,  because  he  was  reputed  to  be  his  father,  as  the  same  evan- 
gelist states  in  ch.  iii.  23.3  Compare  John  vi.  42,  &c.  The  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  in  1  Cor.  i.  21.  termed  foolishness ;  not  that  it  was  really  such,  but  was  ac- 

t  npPMvxv.  From  1  Mace.  vii.  37.  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  similar  nlaee 
of  prayer  at  Mizpah.  See  Wolfius,  RosenmaUer,  Schindler,  and  others  on  Luke 
vi.  12. 

S  A  similar  mode  of  speech  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  repeatedly  calls 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  the  sons  of  Atreus,  though  they  were  m  reality  the 
chOdren  of  his  son,  Plisthenes,  and  consequently  the  grandchildren  of  Atreus.  In 
conseeuenee  of  their  father's  death,  while  they  were  very  young,  they  were  edu- 
cated oy  their  grandfather ;  who,  from  his  attention  to  them,  was  universally  ac- 
kn<»«ladged  their  protector  and  father.  Hence  aroee  their  appeOation  of  Atrido,  or 
lofAtreuB. 
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connted  U)  be  to  bv  Hs  oKponente.  In  like  manner  ftlse  iettdyng  k  ealM  tK^thrr 
Chspd  in  Gal.  i.  6.  and  Epimenides,  the  Cretan  pbUeeopheri  is  termed  a  pro^ 
in  Tit.  i.  12.  bccauM  his  eonntrjraen  regarded  Uni  as  rach,  and  after  \ub  dwth 
oficred  sacrifices  to  him.^ 

His  enemies  skatt  lick  the  dttst,  Paal.  budi.  9.  rteans,  that  they  alian  proettito 
themselves  so  low  towards  the  earth,  thai  they  riiall  seem  te  lick  the  d«st.  Siau- 
lar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  xlix.  23.  Micah  vii.  17.  &c.  The  phrase,  emva^ 
from  afar  country  and  from  the  end  of  keaveUy  in  Isa.  xiii.  5.  is  taken  iren  the 
opinion  wiiich  antiently  obtained,  and  was  founded  on  the  appearance  to  the  eTe^ 
Tvt.  that  the  keatcTis  are  not  spherical  but  hemispherical,  enung  at  the  exirenuties 
of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  eztreinitics  of  heaven  appear  to  rest.  Hence  the 
ends  of  the  earth  denote  the  remotest  places.  The  same  phrase  (xScurs  in  t>eQl. 
iv.  32.  and  xxz.  4.  Neh.  L  9.  Matt.  zxiv.  31. 

XV.  Sametimei  the  actian  or  t^ection^  which  is  eonvermni  whiit 
any  object^  or  placed  upon  tV,  is  put  for  the  object  itsdf 

ThuB,  the  Senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  bj  them,  as  keyring  for  doc- 
trine or  speech,  in  Isa.  xsviii.  9.  (margr.  rehd.)  and  liii.  1.  (Hd>.)  In  John  xii.  3S. 
and  Rom.  z.  16.  the  Greek  word  a^n,  translated  reportf  titeraUr  ineans  hean!i|, 
and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  5.  Heann|r  is  also  put  for  nme  of  mmov  ia 
Psal.  czii.  7.  (Heb.>  Ezek.  vU.  26.  Obab.  1.  Hah.  iii.  2.  (HcK)  Matt.  iv.  24.  rirl 
and  zziv.  6.  Mark  i.  28.  and  kiii.  7.  &c.  The  Eye,  in  the  original  of  Nnmb.  xL  7. 
Lev.  ziii.  55.  Prov.  zxiii.  31.  £zek.  i.  4.  viii.  2.  and  z.  9.  is  put  fbr  eolonrs  wfaidi 
are  seen  by  the  eye.  Faitk.  denotes  the  doctrine,  received  and  believed  by  faith, 
hi  Acu  vi.  7.  Gal.  i.  23.  and  iii.  23. 25.  £ph.  iv.  5.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Tit.  i.  13.  Jadel 
Rev.  ii.  13. —  Hope^  in  Psal.  Izv.  6.  and  izxi.  5.  Jer.  ziv.  8.  and  zviL  7. 13.  is  Gcd, 
in  whom  we  have  hope,  or  place  our  confidence.  Hope  also  denotes  Qttist,  er 
the  benefits  which  we  receive  by  him,  in  Acts  xzvi.  e-'d.  zzviiL  20.  CbL  L  27.  1 
Tim.  i.  1.  Hope  is  sometimes  also  jpnt  for  men,  in  whom  we  confide,  or  from 
whom  we  ezpect  some  ^ood,  as  in  Isa.  zz.  5,  6.  and  for  the  thine  hoped  for,  is  ia 
Prov.  ziii.  12.  Rom.  viii.  24.  and  Gal.  v.  5.  in  whieh  last  place  the  hope  rf  righi- 
eottsness  by  faith  means  eternal  life,  which  is  promised  to  the  just  by  fi&h,  and 
also  in  Tit.  ii.  13.  —  Love  is  put  for  the  object  of  afiection,  Jer.  ii.  33.  and  Jm.  7. 
(marginal  rendering.)  —  Desircy  Ezek.  xziv.  16. 21.  is  the  thing  desired.  Ia  like 
manner,  the  lust  or  desire  of  the  eyes,  1  John  ii.  16.  is  the  object  of  the  eyes  which 
we  eagerly  desire.^  So,  Feur  u  pat  for  the  object  thai  is  feared,  in  PaaL  hik  S. 
Prov.  I.  26.  Isa.  viii.  13. 

XVL  Soineiime^  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified. 

I'hus,  Sovereign  Power  and  authority  are  expressed  by  a  Sceptre^  OfC«,Aw- 
dtiUy  Throne^  niA  Shutting  and  opening  without  resistance  in  Gen.  zhrlO.  bt 
xxii.  22.  Ezek.  zxi.  26.  Zech.  z.  11.  and  Rev.  iii.  7.  War  b  denoted  bfWvi, 
spears,  chariots,  and  swords,  Psal.  zlvi.  9.  Liajn.  v.  9.  Ezek.  zxi.  3, 4.  Mitt.z.94. 
So,  to  liil  up  the  hand  is  somctimos  to  swear.  Gen.  ziv.  22.  Dent,  zjczil.  40.,  sod 
sometimes  to  pray,  Lam.  iii.  41.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  In  like  manner,  to  stretch  Ibitk  the 
hand  is  to  call  for  audience,  Psal.  xliV.  20.  Prov.  i.  24. 

To  kiss  the  hand,  or  to  kiss  another,  is  to  yield  reverence.  Job  zzti  S7.  1  Safli> 
X.  1.  Pgal.  ii.  12.  1  Kings  zx.  18.  llos.  xiii.  2.  To  boid  the  knee,  is  to  worshif, 
Isa.  xir.  2.3.  Phil.  ii.  10.  £ph.  iii.  14.  To  give  the  hattd,  or  to  strike  hands  h  to 
siceafy  join  bi  felloiushipj  engage*tr  beeoriie  surety  for  aiwthet-f  iEzbk.  zrfi.  l§. 
Gal.  ii.  9.  Job  xvii.  3.  Prov.  vi.  1.  To  picf  on  sacidoth,  is  to  moumy  JPsaL  Izix. 
11.  To  heat  sworiU  into  plough-shares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  ia  to  Uf 
in  peace  and  security,  Isa.  ii.  4. 

XVII.  Lastly^  the  names  cf  things  are  ofkn  put  for  the  things 
titewseivcs* 

Thusv  the  Kame  of  God  denotes  the  Jilmighty  himself,  Psal.  zs.  I.  czv.  1.  Prov. 
xviii.  10.  Isa.  xzx.  27.  Jer.  z.  25.  8o,  in  Joel  ii.  32.  Acts  ii.  31.  and  Jflom.  z.  11 
the  name  of  the  Lord  denotes  Jesus  Christ.  Names  are  likewise  put  for  perasns, 
Acts  i.  15.  Rev.  iii.  4.  and  xi.  13.  In  like  manner  we  find,  that  names  are  given 
to  eersons  to  ezpress  their  state  or  condition,  although  thev  are  not  ofdiMiiff 
called  by  such  names,  as  in  Isa.  i.  26.  Thtm  ^Ui&  he  emiUi  Ma  cdy  t|f  Hghtt^ms- 
ness  or  jastkev  ^^t  is^  tboo  shalt  be  w.  fSimilar  ezpressimis  oeeur  in  in.  Izit.  4. 
Jer.  iii.  17. 

"        •  •    A I  ...  ■         .  ^  — 

iPiog.  Laert  lib.  i  o.  z.  $  U. tooi.  i  p.  123.  ed.  Ifongoia. 
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SECTION  Ml. 

ON  TH£   INTEBPRETATIOK   OF   SCRIPTURE   METAPHORS. 

JVbfure  rf  a  Metapher.  * —  Sources  of  Scripiure  Metaphors.  -—  I.  The 
tVorks  of  Mature. -^^U.  The  OccupaiumSf  CuHoms^  and  arts  of 
lAft,  — III.  Sojcred  Topics,  or  Rmgion  and  things  connected  mth 
ii.^Vf.  Sacred  History. 

A  METAPHOR  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  meaning,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  amilitude 
and  the  thing  signified.  Of  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor  • 
is  that  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  likewise  b  every  language ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  afibrds,  it  enriches  the  mind  with  tioo  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  and  die  similitude.  Two  passages  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  definidon.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  we  read,  IwiU  make  mine  arrows 
drunk  with  hloodj  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh.  Here,  the  first 
metaphor  is  borrowed  firom  excessive  and  mtemperate  drinking,  to 
intimate  the  vtsry  great  efi^iision  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  the  ruin  and  destruction  which  would  befal  the  disobedient  Israel- 
ites :  the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  voracious  appetite  of  an 
hungry  beast,  which  m  a  lively  manner  presents  lo  the  mind  the  im- 
possibuiQr  of  their  escaping  die  edge  of  the  sword,  when  the  wrath  of 
God  should  be  provoked.  Again,  in  Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  we  read.  Thou 
understandest  my  thoughts  tfar  off.  In  this  verse  the  metaphor  is 
tskken  from  the  prospect  of  a  distant  object :  but  in  a  proper  sense  the 
phrase  assures  us,  that  Jehovah,  by  his  prescience,  kno\^  our  thoughts 
before  they  sprins  up  in  ovm  souls. 

In  order  to  understand  metaphors  aright,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  foundation  of  them  consists  m  a  likeness  or  similitude  between  the 
thing  firom  which  the  metaj^or  is  drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  i^ 
{died*  When  this  resemblance  id  exhibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  ex- 
pressiotis^  it  is  termed  a  simple  metaphor.  When  it  is  pursued  with  a 
variety  of  expressions,  (x  there  is  a  continued  assembla^  of  meta- 
phors) it  18  called  an  oBegory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, obscure  uid  ambiguous,  it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be  conveyed 
in  a  short  saying  atAy,  it  is  ^proverb;  and  if  the  metaphorical  renre- 
sentation  be  dehvered  in  the  form  of  a  history,  it  is  kparcAle.  When 
the  re'semblance  is  far-fetched,  -^  as  to  see  a  voice^  (Rev.  i.  12.)  it  is 
termed  a  catachresis.  This  last  mentioned  species  of  figure,  however, 
is  o(  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  than  any  o{  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Tlie  metaphor  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  the  Scri(|tures ;  for 
the  sacred  writers,  having  occasion  to  impart  divine  and  spiritual  tiunp 
to  man,  coidd  onfy  do  it  by  means  of  terms  borrowed  from  sensible 
and  maierial  objects^  as  all  our  knowledge  begms  at  our  senses. 
Hence  it  is,  especialty  in  thd  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  the  sentiments^  actions,  and  corporeal  parts,  not 
only  of  man,  but  also  of  inferior  creatures,  are  ascribed  to  God  him^ 
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9elf ;  it  beiDg  otherwise  impoa^bfe  for  us  to  form  sny  concepdoo  of 
his  pure  essence  and  iucommunicable  attributes.  The  variottssooices, 
whence  the  sacred  writers  have  drawn  their  metaphors,  have  been 
discussed  at  great  length  by  Bidiop  Lowth/  and  his  annotator  Wh 
chaelis,  and  sibo  by  Glassius  f  from  whose  elaborate  worb  the  fol- 
iowing  observations  are  abridged.  The  sources  of  Scripture  meta- 
phors may  be  classed  under  the  four  following  beads,  viz.  natunl, 
artificial,  sacred,  and  historical. 

I.  2%«  Uforks  ^nature  famish  thefnt  and  most  ccyioui,  as  vtU 
as  the  most  pleasing  sotarce  of  images  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus,  the  images  of  light  and  darkness  are  commonly  made  um 
of,  in  all  languages,  to  denote  prosperity  and  adversity ;  and anofi- 
common  degree  of  light  implies  a  proportionate  degree  of  Joy  anJ 
prosperity,  and  rice  versa.  Isa.  xiii.  10.  lix.  9.  liu  19,  20.  xxx.  26. 
Jer.  XV.  9.  Amos  viii.  9.  Micah  iii.  6.  Joel  ii.  10.  The  sanw 
metaphors  are  also  used  to  denote  knowledge  and  ignorance.  lia. 
viii.  20.  ix.  2.  Matt.  iv.  16.  Eph.  v.  8.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers,  as  in  la. 
xxiv.  23.  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

"  The  lights  of  heaven,"  says  a  late  pious  and  learned  writer,' "  in 
their  order  are  all  applied  to  give  us  conceptions  of  God's  power  and 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  Ixxxivth  Psalm  (Terse  11)  tbe 
Lord  is  said  to  be  a  sun  and  shield ;  a  sun  to  give  Hght  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  a  shield  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  darkness.  Christ, 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  is  the  sun  of  righteousness ;  wte»« 
the  natural  sun  revives  the  grass  and  renews  the  year,  brings  on  tm 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  is  the  great  restorer  of  alltiuigsm 
the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  shining  with  the  new  light  of  life  and  immor- 
tality to  those,  who  once  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  the  church  has  warning  to  receive  him  under  this  f^^n^ 
character.  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  Kght  is  coi»<,  emd  tht  g^Jj  ^jj 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  !  (Isa.  Ix.  i.)  Whea  he  was  manifested  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  he  called  himself  the  hgkt  of  the  world,  ari  P^^ 
mised  to  give  the  same  light  to  those  that  follow  him.  In  ^  ^ 
sence  of  Christ  as  the  personal  light  of  the  world,  his  plsco  ^  ^ 
phed  by  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  still  a  lamp  ^^^^ 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word  of  prophecy  is  «  « «^ 
shining  in  a  dark  place;  and  as  we  study  by  the  light  of  alBmp»so 
we  must  give  heed  to  this  light,  as  if  we  would  see  things  to  come. 

**  The  moon  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  whicb  receives  its 
light  from  Christ,  as  the  moon  from  the  sun :  therefore  the  renovauon 
of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation  of  the  church.  The  ^j^^ 
ruling  ministers  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  (Rev.  ii.and  iii.)»'* 
signified  by  the  seven  s^or^,  because  his  ministers  hold  forth  the  w(OT 
of  hfe,  and  their  fight  shines  before  men  in  this  mortal  state,  ^  id« 
stars  give  light  to  the  world  in  the  night  season  ;  of  which  light  Cbns; 
tians  in  general  partake,  and  are  therefore  called  children  ofthelignt- 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  than  spnnfi 

1  In  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  6 — 9. 

2  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pp.  916—1243.  ed.  Dathii.  ^^ 

3  The  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Lectures  on  the  figurative  Language  of  Scripttt»»  ^' 
ii.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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ritrcrs^  and  rain :  for,  as  showers  rarely  fall  in  their  countries,  the 
grass  and  flowers  of  the  field  become  consumed  by  the  intolerable 
heat,  unless  watered  by  showers  or  canals.  Hence,  flowing  springs, 
copious  showers,  and  nightly  dews,  which  fertilise  the  fields,  furnish 
them  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  images.  Isa.  xli.  18.  and  xxxv.  1. 
6,  7.  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are  delineated  under  the  meta- 
phors of  dew,  Isa.  xxvi.  19.,  moderate  rains,  Hos.  Ti.  3.  gentle  streams 
and  running  waters,  Isa.  xxvii.  3.  and  xliv.  3.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  metaphor  is  more  frequent  than  that  by  which  sudden  and  great 
calamities  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  a  deluge  of  waters. 
liVith  this  metaphor  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  extremely  fa- 
miliar, as  if  it  were  directly  taken  from  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
country.  Immediately  before  their  eyes  was  the  river  Jordan,*  which 
annually  overflowed  its  banks :  for  the  snows  of  Lebanon  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  being  melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  waters  of  the  hver  were  oflen  suddenly  augmented  by  the  de- 
scending torrents.  The  whole  country  also,  being  mountainous, 
was  exposed  to  frequent  floods  afler  the  great  periodical  tempests  of 
rain.  To  this  David  alludes,  Psal.  xlii.  7.  Immoderate  rains,  hail». 
floods,  inundations,  and  torrents  denote  judgments  and  destructioor 
Isa.  viii.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  2.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 

To  the  class  of  metaphors  derived  (irora  natural  objects  we  may  re- 
fer the  anthropopathyf  a  metaphor  by  which  things  belongbg  to  crea- 
tures, and  especially  to  man,  are  ascnbed  to  God,  and  \he  prosovopmia 
or  personifioatioD,  that  is,  the  change  of  things  to  persons.  Botn  these 
figures  are  nearly  allied  to  the  metaphor,  and  still  more  to  the  metony*< 
my  ;  but  they  are  noticed  in  this  place,  as  being  upon  the  whole  tha 
most  ccmvenient  arrangement* 

1.  In  the  considerattou  of  anthropopathiesy  the  two  foUowmg  im- 
portant rules  must  be  constandy  kept  m  mind  ;  viz. 

[L]  Thai  we  understemd  them  in  a  way  and  manner  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  refining  them  from  all  that  imper- 
fection with  which  they  are  debased  in  the  creatures,  and  so  attribute 
tkem  to  the  Deity, 

Thus,  when  the  members  of  a  hmnan  body  are  ascribed  to  God,  we  are  not  to 
coneeive  of  him  as  a  venerable  old  man,  sittiag  gravely  in  heaven  to  observe  and 

onde 


such  members  in  us  are  the  instruments.  The  cy6,  for  instance,  being  that  mem- 
ber by  which  we  discern  or  observe  any  thing,  is  employed  to  denote  OoA's  perfect 
mnd  exact  knowledffe  of  all  things,  Job  xzidv.  21.  P^.  xi.  4.  and  Heb.  iv.  13. ;  as 


also  his  watchful  promdence,  Deut.  zi.  12.  1  Kin^s  iz.  3.  Psal.  zzxiv.  15.  In  like 
manner,  ears  are  attributed  to  him,  to  signify  his  gracious  acceptance  of  his  peo- 
ple's prayers,  Psal.  x.  17.  and  zxxi.  2.  or  tLe  exact  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  sins 
of  others,  James  v.  4.  By  his  arm  we  are  to  understand  his  power  and  strength  j 
£zod.  zv.  16.  which  is  also  expressed  by  his  right  handy  Ezod.  zv.  6.  and  Psal. 
cxviii.  15, 16.    So,  his  work  is  expressed  by  his  fingers,  Exod.  viii.  19.  and  Psal 


viti^S.  and  his  love  and  compassion  by  his  bowels,  Isa.lxiii.  15.  Jer.  xx^i.  20.  Luke 
"""    'rough  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  our  God,  (iia  n 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us*    There  are  a  thou 


i.  78.  through  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  our  God,  (dia  n\ayj(va),  whereby  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us*  There  are  a  thousand  similar  instances  m 
the  Scriptures. 


[ii.]  Farther,  when  human  affections  are  attributed  to  Jehovah,  we 

must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall  imply 

the  least  imperfection  in  Him;  but  must  thereby  conceive,  (1.) 

Either  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  free  from  aU  perturbation  to  which  men 

1  Josh.  ill.  15. 1  Chron.  zii.  15.  Gechis.  zziv.  26. 
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ute  KMe^  or  else,  (3.)  Tli«  elhct  of  sveb  bvniui  ^BEectionf,  the  ante- 
cedent being  put  for  the  dweequentt  tbat  is,  one  thing  heiofsxpreair 
ed  while  another  thing  is  understood,  wbieb  is  ubusHj  iu  effect,  or 
at  least  foUows  it  -*  a  figure  of  very  fre(]iient  occurrsacs  in  Ihf  a* 
cred  writings. 

Thus,  wben  God  is  said  to  rap«nt,  we  are  not  to  imaffine  any  change  of  Bind 
in  Him,  with  whom  there  is  no  variahleness  or  shadow  3  tonuB^,  or  anj  mmr 
or  trouble  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  happiness ;  bat,  either  his  porp« 
to  undo  what  he  has  done,  or  desist  from  what  he  is  doin;,  which  are  ths  omuj 
effects  of  repentance  in  man :  so  that  the  change  is  not  in  the  dbpoiitianQf  tha 
Supreme  Blmd,  but  in  the  dispensations  of  his  ProTidence:  asinGtn.n.6. 1 
Sam.  XV,  11.  35.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  Psal.  cvi.  45.  Again»  God  is  said  in  vciy 
many  passages  to  be  angry ^  to  hare/«ry,  Ac.  in  order  to  make  as  appreheod  lut 
mach  he  hates  sin,  and  will  punish  sinners.  The  same  remark  will  apply  V)  ctte 
aflections  which  are  attributed  to  Him.  . 

In  a  similar  manner  are  we  to  understand  all  thoee  pMttg^  i^  ^hicb  Maa 
mUion9  are  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  Gen.  XTiii.  21.  To  go  iovn  and  see  what  s 
done  in  Sodom,  is  to  regard  well,  and  proceed  justljr,  orderly,  and  leisarelj,  to 
their  punishment ;  though  in  the  dirine  promise  to  he  wUk  Jam,  Ges.  zxriii  o 
H  means  that  the  divine  faTonr  and  protection  shonld  accompany  him  illUis  «^ 
To  search  the  heart  and  try  tht  reins^  is  to  discern  exactlv,  as  m  Psal.  m  9-  "M 
J^r.  xyii.  10.—  Lastly,  human  relatimu  are  likewise  aecnbed  to  God,  ^^^ 
th»  properHe*  of  such  relations :  thus,  he  is  called  a  Kiagy  Psal.  xcr.  3.  t  FiOff, 
Pnicm.  la.  Rom.  VLU.  15.  a  fiasftand,  Isa.  liv.  5.  Hosea  ii  19.  a  8M*^  ^f 
juciiL  1. :  to  express  his  power  and  aothority,  his  lore,  pity,  tender  c«re,ud  nw- 
fbl  protridenoe. 

2.  Of  the  prosopopoeia  or  personificatioDy  there  are  two  kiods :  ooe. 
when  actions  and  cnaracter  are  attributed  to  fictitious,  irratiooaljor 
€ven  inanimate  objects ;  the  other,  when  a  probable  but  fictitious 
speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  character. 

[i.j  The  former,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  evidently jmrtjies of tte 

nature  of  the  metaphor,  and  is  bj  far  the  boldest  of  that  dafl  o> 

£^ures:  it  is  most  frequently  and  successfiillj  introduced  bj  tiie  sa* 

/:red  writers.  , 

In  Psal.  Ixjcxv.  10.  how  adauraUe  Is  thepersoaificatioo  of  the^vteittribatef. 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ; 

RighteoosnesB  and  peaee  hare  Uesod  each  other. 
How  just,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (aceis^^    , 
literal  sense)  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  ^abi)aaA  o^ 
But  if  we  consider  it  in  a  moat  sacred  and  mystical  sense,  wfaica  ii 


mystical  sense,  which  ii  w*/4*"jy 
shadowed  uxvder  the  ostensible  inuure,  vis.  th&  of  the  method  of  redeDptiaaoj  ^ 
•sacrifice  and  mediation  ^f  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  Uie  divine  perfeotiou  v^\^ 
harmoniously  displayed,  it  is  beyond  measuxe  grand  and  elevated.  ^^\\^ 
can  he  more  sublime  or  graoeful  than  the  personification  of  wisdoxn,  fo  "^^1°^ 
introduced  in  the  Froverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  chapter  viii*  ^^ijjl! 
31.  She  is  not  only  exhibited  as  the  director  of  human  life  and  norolii  ^^Z 
ventress  of  arts,  as  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  pches,,  as  the  source  of  troe  teiK  • 
hut  also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  omnip<Aent  Creator,  aad  *^J^^^ 
associate  in  the  divine  counsels.    SimOar  passaffoa,  exsuisitely  imagined,  aw 

«J^«  K^M..%»  ^C  *l c-*; t. i_   i»^5-:vl-^ :_   tJL  «^;;   \'X.  xTTUl.  ** 


the  boldness  of  the  fiction,  extremely  forcible,  occur  in  Job  Wtt-  ^\  ^??,j 
laa.  V.  14.  xivii.  J.  5.  Lam.  L  1.  6. 17.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,7.  Hos.  wi.  U  Hebw  *«* 
iCor.  rv.  54^  .^ 

(ii.}   The  second  kind  of  prosopopoeiat  bj  whicb  a  P"*^\?j 
fictitioos  speech  is  assi^ed  to  a  real  person-*- though  ie3«csktt» 
to  excite  admiration  and  approbation  by  its  novelty,  '***^''***^^^ 
Tariety,  than  the  former,  —  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  f'**^    |! 
evidence,  and  authority,    ft  would,  as  BiAop  Lowth  xtmm^ 

1  The  late  benovolent  and  learned  Mr.  Gil^io  has  pointed  out  w»"7  ^fi[*g^ 
personifications  and  other  JouslBphQUCSl  aUoaioas  used  by  Saint  fMi-  9^'^*'^ 
mons,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.  ti  teq. 
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an  infinite  task  to  speetfj  erery  instance  in  the  sacred  poems^  wUcb 
on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to  as  worthy  of  notice ;  or  to  re* 
mark  the  easy,  natural,  bold,  and  sudden  personifications;  the  dig- 
nity, importance,  and  impassioned  seyerity  of  the  characters.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  ener^^y  of  that  eloquence  which  is 
attributed  to  Jehovah  himself,  and  which  appears  so  suitable  in  ali 
respects  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  or  to  display  the  force  and  beauty 
ef  the  language  which  is  so  admirably  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  character ;  the  probabiUty  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excellence 
of  the  imitation. 

One  example^  therefore,  mast  suffice  for  thr  present ;  one  more  perfect  it  it  not 
possible  to  produce,  ft  is  expressive  of  the  eager  expectation  or  the  mother  of 
Sisera,  from  the  inimitable  ode  of  the  prophetess  Deborah.  ( Judg.  v.  38—90.) 

The  first  sentences  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal  solicitude,  both  in 
words  and  actions ;  and  of  a  mind  suspended  and  agitated  between  hope  and  fe^. 

Through  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out, 

The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice : 

Wherefore  is  his  chariot  so  lonff  in  coming .' 

Wherefore  linger  the  wheels  of  his  chariot .' 
Immediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  consolations  of  has 
fAends,  and  her  mind  being  somewhat  elevated,  she  boasts  with  all  the  levity  of  a 


(Vast  in  her  hopes,  and  ffiddy  with  success 
Her  wise  ladies  answer  her ; 
Tea,  she  returns  answer  to  herself: 
Have  they  not  found  ?  >—  Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ? 
Let  us  now  observe  how  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every  word,  is  to  tho 
d^araeter  of  the  speaker.    She  takes  no  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  Of 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude  of  the  captives,  but 
Bums  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils. 
Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions  of  a 
vain  and  trifling  woman  —  slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.    Nor  is  she  satisfied  with 
the  bare  enumeration  of  them  ;   sue  repeats,  shiB  amplifies,  she  heightens  every 
circumstance  ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plunder  in  her  immediate  possession.! 
Ae  pauses  and  contemplates  every  particular  y 

Have  they  not  found  ?  —  Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ? 
To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea  a  damsel  or  two  ? 
To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours  ? 
A  spoil  of  needlework  of  divers  colours, 

A  spoil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  eitiier  side. 
To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncommon  neatness  in  the- 
versification,  great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  in  the  diction,  the  utmost  ele« 
ganee  in  the  repetitions,  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  redundancy,  are 
conducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the  Ond,  the  fatal  disappointment  ot 
female  hope  and  credulity,  tacitly  insinuated  by  the  suddion  and  unexpected  apo8% 
tjophei 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jbbovav  ! 
U  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  peijicm  who  was  |iist  speak- 
ing, than  it  could  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powers  of  language. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excelleince  of 
this  figure,  as  we&  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  ode, 
must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  we  may  justly  pronounce  to  be  the  sub* 
liiiiest  of  poets.  Bishop  Lowth  considers  his  fourteenth  chapter,  as 
the  grandest  specimen  of  diat  prophet's  poetry,  and  as  exemplifying 
almost  every  form  of  the  prosopopoeia,  and  indeed  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes die  sublime  in  composition.  An  examination  of  this  passage 
win  be  found  in  Vol.  IV.  pp.  164—166. 

II.  The  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  fguresjr^n  the  wdinwr^ 
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oceuvatiam  and  cu$tomi  ofl^^  m  Vfdl  as  from  ndtwrUoi  werefrm" 
tised  at  that  time. 

This  source  indeed  is  common  to  all  nations ;  and  io  proportioD  u 
thej  are  more  polished,  and  cultivate  more  numerous  arts,  thej  ire 
supplied  with  a  greater  variety  of  images.  The  whole  coane  aad 
method  of  common  and  domestic  life  among  the  antieat  Hebrevp 
was  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  There  did  not  exist  that  Tarietj  of 
studies  and  pursuits,  of  arts,  conditions,  andemplovnients,wludiaf' 
terwards  obtained  among  other  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  a  sitioi 
of  husbandmen  and  shepherds :  the  patriarchs  were  possessed  of 
great  flocks  and  herds  which  thej  tended,  though  their  detco* 
dants  afterwards  applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  Every  loradite, 
on  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  received  hu  allotted  portioa  of  bnd, 
which  he  cultivated,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  alienated  by  nlct 
descended  without  diminution  to  his  posterity,  who  enjojed  anno* 
tested  the  produce  of  his  land  and  labour.  Hence,  verj  oaoMroti 
metaphors  in  the  sacred  writings  are  derived  from  pastoral  aad  nnl 
occupations.  Thus,  kings  are  said  to  feed  their  people,  who  apia 
are  compared  to  a  flock  of  afaeep,  which  the  shepherd  coadncu  to 
pasture,  and  guards  from  danger.  It  would  extend  thehm^oftluf 
section  too  far,  to  instance  particularly  with  what  embelfisbineBti 
of  diction,  derived  from  one  low  and  trivial  object  (as  it  may  Bppwr 
to  some) -*»  the  barn  or  threshing-floor — the  sacred  vriteri  iuvc 
added  a  lustre  to  the  most  sublime,  and  a  Ibrce  to  the  most  inp^* 
tant  subjects.  Yet  the  following  passages  we  cannot  omit  to  aodcft 
on  account  of  their  uncommon  force  and  beauty.  , 

Thus,  Jehovah  threshes  out  ths  heathen,  and  tnunplss  tham  baaettkkitMt 
rHab.  iiL  13.)  Ha  deliven  the  nations  to  Israel  to  be  beaten  in  we» ^/f ": 
dented  flail,  or  to  be  cmahed  by  their  brazen  hooft.  (Joel  iii.  14.  neb.  itf-fi^B. 
laa.  xxi.  10.  Mic.  iv.  13.)  Ho  scatters  hia  enemies  like  chaff  apoa  tha  ■^a^f** 
and  disperses  them  with  the  whirlwind  of  his  indurnation.  (raal.luiiii'^^t 
laa.  xvh.  13.)  But  nothing  can  surpass  the  mapuncant  delineation  of  tke  in^*'' 
cominif  to  take  vengeance  on  his  adveraaries,  ezpriMsed  by  'umgeij  ^''J't^ 
the  wiue-press,  which  is  of  fireouent  occurrence  with  the  ncred  poeUiV**'" 
BO  other  poet  has  presumed  to  mirodnce.    See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 3. 

The  pastoral  and  rural  aiiuaiona  in  the  New  Testament  are  ahsoit  c^V^* 
merouB  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thxu  the  world  is  eompu^^^r^ 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  to  the  wheat,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  to  Kn* 
(Matt.  xiij.  36.)  The  end  of  the  world  la  the  harvest^  and  the  angah  an  ^?^ 
(Matt.  Jdii.  39.)  A  preacher  of  tho  word  ii  the  soioer.  (Matt.  jdii.  3^  Vi»^ 
of  God  is  the  sfiU.  The  heart  of  maa  is  the  grvmmd.  (Luke  fiil  id.  Hd».  vi  ^  j 
The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life  are  the  tkoms.  (Luke  viii.  H.  ^^p'fJ 


Klvii.  14.)  And  the  tmnpiatioiia  and  trials  of  the  godly  are  the  s^Sig  rftkut^ 
(Luke  xxii.  31.)i  ^ 

III.  Sacred  Topiety  that  U  to  say,  Rdmon,  and  ihhigf  ton^ 
with  itffwmiihed  many  imag^  to  the  sacrw  writers.  , 

Numerous  and  diversified  sacred  rites  were  enjoined  to  the  br^ 

ites  by  Moses,  and  their  religious  worship  was  conducted  widi  grea 

pomp  and  splendour.  ^ 

Thus,  the  imagea  derived  from  the  temple  and  ita  magnificeiit  mrnct^ 

1 A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecv,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jonea,  (^^iJ^l 
282.)    See  also  a  Cnuciae  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  rnfS^ 
tlMAppeadiztoVoMV. 
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ehieflj  to  denote  Uie  g^lory  of  the  CbriMiaii  cKarch,  the  dxceDency  of  ili  worthlp^ 
God'fl  faTour  towards  it,  and  his  constant  jiresence  with  it :  the  prophets  speakinff 
to  the  Jews  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  own  ideas,  as  in  Eiek.  xzzvi.  25,  9(T. 
compared  with  Heb.  viii.  10.  Farther,  much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in 
diseriminating  between  things  dean  and  unclean ;  in  removing  and  making  atone- 
ment for  things  polluted  or  proscribed ;  and  under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a 
veil  or  covering,  a  meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed,  as  would 
appear  from  the  nature  of  them,  even  if  we  had  not  other  clear  and  ezplioit  au* 
thority  for  this  opinion.  Among  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of 
the  body,  and  some  easterns  in  Uiemselvee  evidently  indifferent ;  these,  on  a  cur- 
sory view,  seem  light  and  trivial ;  but,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  properly  in- 
vestigated, they  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  We  are  not  to  won* 
der,  uen,  if  the  sacred  poets  have  recourse  to  these  topics  for  imagery,  even  on 
the  most  momentous  oeeasions  ;  as  when  they  display  the  universal  depravity  of 
the  human  heart,  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6.)  or  upbraid  their  own  people  for  the  corruptness  of 
their  manners,  (Isa.  i.  5,  6. 16.  Ezek.  xzzvi.  17.)  or  when  they  deplore  tne  abject 
Btate  of  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  ezpoeed.  (Lam.  i.  8,  9. 17. 
and  ii.)  If  we  consider  these  metaphors,  without  any  reference  to  the  religion  of 
their  authors,  they  will  doubtless  i^pear  in.  some  degree  disgusting  and  inetegant , 
but  if  we  refer  them  to  their  genuine  source,  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Hebrews, 
they  will  not  be  found  wanting  either  in  force  or  dignitv. 

The  pontifical  vestments,  which  were  extremely  spieAdid,  so^gested  a  variety 
of  images  expressive  of  the  glory  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  Exek.  xvi.  10. 13. 18.  and  particularly  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet : 

I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  Jxhovar  : 

My  soul  shall  exult  in  my  Ood,  ' 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 

He  hath  covered  me  with  the  mantle  of  righteousness ; 

As  the  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  a  priestly  crown ', 

And  as  the  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  costly  jewels. 

Isa.lxi.lO. 
la  this  verse,  the  elegant  Isaiah  is  describing,  in  his  peculiar  and  magnificent 
manner,  the  exultation  and  glory  of  the  church,  alter  her  triumphal  restoration. 
Pursuing  the  allusion,  he  decorates  her  with  the  vestments  of  salvation,  and  clothes 
her  in  the  robe  of  righteousnees :  he  afterwards  compares  the  church  to  a  bride- 
groom dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which  comparison  incredible  dignity  is  added 
by  the  word  Ikohen^  a  metap£>r  plainly  taken  nt>m  the  priests* 'i^parel,  the  force 
of  which  therefore  no  modern  language  can  express.  No  imagery.  Bishop  Lowth 
further  remarks,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  could  employ,  was  equally  adapted 
with  this  to  the  display  (as  fiir  as  human  powers  can  conceive  or  depict  the  sub- 
ject) of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God;  Jehovah  is  therefore  introduced  by  the 
PMJmisI  as  e/od^d  with  glory  taU  with  ttrtngth,  (Psal.  xciii.  1.)  and  he  is  girded 
wUk  power t  (FsaL  Ixv.  6.)  wnich  are  the  very  terms  appropriated  to  the  deserip- 
lioD  of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an 
•dmirable  comment  on  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

IV.  The  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  metaphors  fiam  Sacred 
History, 

Thus,  as  the  deTastation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently  repre- 
sented by  the  restoration  of  antient  chaos,  (as  in  Jer*  iv.  23 — ^26. 
Isa.  xxxiy.  4.  11.  and  Joel  gi.  15, 10.)  so  the  same  event  is  some- 
times expressed  in  metaphors  suggested  hj  the  oniTersal  deluge  (as 
in  Isa*  zxir.  1.  18 — ^20.),  and  also  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah*  (Isa.  zxxiv.  0.)  See  also  Psal.  zi.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  while  it-tffords  materi- 
als for  many  magnificent  descriptions,  is  commonly  applied  in  a  meta- 
phorical manner,  to  represent  other  great  deliverances :  as  in  Isa* 
zL  15,  Id.  xliii.  16--19.  zlviii.  21.  and  li.  10.  But  the  figurative  ap- 
plication of  the  history  of  the  Exodus  is  much  plainer  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  we  see  Zacharias,  in  his  prophetical  hymn,  on 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist*  celebratinf  the  blessings 
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of  the  Christian  redemptioii  in  tenns  borrowed  from  the  past  redem^ 
tion  of  Israel  out  of  £g;ypt.^ 

Lastly,  when  Jehovah  is  described  as  cominf^  to  exeente  jadgmeni, 
to  deliver  the  pious*  and  to  destroy  his  enemies,  or  in  any  manner  to 
display  his  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is  embelliahed 
from  that  tremendous  scene  which  was  exhibited  on  WLonnt  Siiiai^ 
at  the  delivery  of  the  law.  Two  subhme  examples  of  this  sort,  lo 
mention  no  more,  occur  in  Psal.  xviiL  7^-lS.  and  Mie.  L  3,  4»^ 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   IMTElLPBETATtON   OT   SCRIFTURE   ALLEOORIKS. 

T&£  Allegory  defined.  —Different  Speeiet  afMegwry.  — Rtia  fsr 
the  biierpretatum  qfSariptwre  AUegmet. 

Another  branch  of  the  figurative  hnguage  of  Scripture  is  the 
Atte^orif ;  which,  under  die  literal  sense  of  the  words,  conceals  a 
foreign  or  distant  meaning.  Of  this  species  of  figure  Bishop  Lowtb^ 
has  three  lands,  viz.  1.  The  AUegan^  properly  so  called,  and  which 
he  terms  a  c<mtinued  mettmhor;  —  2.  The  Parable^  at  similitiide, 
vrtnch  is  discussed  in  the  following  section ;  —  and,  3.  Hie  Mfsticd 
AUeffwry^  m  which  a  double  meaning  is  couched  under  the  same 
words,  or  when  the  same  prediction,  according  as  it  is  dififerently  in- 
terpreted, relates  to  different  events,  distant  m  time,  and  distinct  io 
tbeu-  nature. 

Hie  Myeticid  AUegary  difiers  from  the  two  first-mentioned  species 
b  the  nature  of  its  materials ;  it  being  allowable  in  the  former  to  make 
use  of  imagery  from  different  objects,  while  the  noystical  aflegory  is 
exclusively  derived  fi-om  things  sacred.  There  is  likewise  tfats&ftW 
distinction,  that,  in  those  other  forms  of  allegory,  the  exterior  or  osten- 
sible imagery  is  fiction  only ;  the  truth  lies  altc^ether  m  the  kseiior  or 
remote  sense,  which  b  veiled  as  it  were  under  this  thin  and  pdbnd 
covering.  But,  in  the  mystical  aUegory,  each  idea  is  equaDy  agieeabfe 
to  truth.  The  exterior  or  ostensible  image  is  not  a  shadowy  colour- 
ing of  the  interior  sense,  but  b  m  itself  a  reality ;  and,  althou^  it 

1  This  interetting  md  im|rart«iit  topic  is  weU  iUiurtnted  in  the  <<  L^ctaret  oatiM 
Figurative  Langnaffe  of  Senpiure,"  Leet.  Ti.  ->  Jones*s  Worke,  yoL  iii.  pp.  99— IW. 

SSeeExod.M7l6.I8.    Deot.  iv.  U,  J2. 

9  The  learned  Profeasor  Miebaelie,  in  hie  additiona  to  BiehDp  Lowth*e  oiiith  ke- 

ture,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  th  "  '  "^ 

U»t  which  they  derived  from  the 
mine.    As  it  respeoU  the  latter, 

with  regard  to  the  Hebrewi,  as  iL  _  ,. , 

<tfae  excellent  English  translator  of  the  Bi^iop's  lectures  remaite)  are  bf  no  i 
to  iaithfbl  to  the  original  as  oar  oommon  version,  bis  point  by  no  means  appeaists 
be  demonstrate^^  On  this  accoont  the  present  brief  notice  of  Bfichaeliss  bypoihs- 
sis  may  be  deemed  sufficient :  it  is,  however,  adopted  by  Baner  in  his  HermemW' 
tica  Sacra,  pp.  2U9,  210. 

4  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  i.  lect.  10.  and  21. 

5  kyXnyt^pim.  or  AUegory  is  derived  from  sXX#  my^nu  :  i.  e.  «  dijfentd  tkmg  it 
smd  from  that  which  is  metuu.  It  diffisrs  from  a  metaphor,  in  that  it  is  not  conned 
to  a  word,  but  eitends  to  a  whole  thought,  or,  it  may  oe,  to  several  thoughts.  Aa 
allegory  may  be  expressed  moreover  by  pictures,  by  actions,  as  ia  £sdL  iii  ir  t. 
and  Iniks  xxU.  a6.^or  by  say  ngnifiesnt thing. 
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sustains  anotlier  character,  it  does  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  As, 
however,  the  interpretation  of  the  mystical  and  Qrpical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture is  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume^  we  shaH,  in  the 
present -section,  direct  our  attention  to  the  allegory,  properly  and 
strictly  so  called. 

As  every  such  allegory  is  a  representation  of  real  matters  of  fact  un- 
der feisned  names  and  feigned  characters,  it  must  be  subjected  to 
a  two-iold  examination.  ^'We  must  first  examine  the  immediate 
representation,  and  then  consider  what  other  representation  it  was 
intended  to  excite.  Now,  in  most  allegories  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation is  made  in  the  form  of  a  narrative ;  and  since  it  is  the  object 
of  an  allegory  to  convey  a  moral,  not  an  historical  truth,  the  narra- 
tive itself  is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate  representation  is 
of  no  fiirther  value,  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  representation.  It 
18  the  application  or  moral  of  the  allegory  which  constitutes  its 
worth."*  in  the  investigation,  then,  of  an  sdlegory,  t^ie  following  rules 
m^y  assist  us  to  determine  its  ultimate  meaning. 

I.  AUegcriad  Senses  of  Scripture  are  not  to  besovgJUfor  where 
the  literal  sense  is  plain  and  obvious. 

This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  from  not  attending  to  il^ 
the  antient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeut®,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, Josephus,  and  Philo,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  Origen^  and 
many  of  the  fathers,  (whose  example  has  also  been  followed  by  some 
modern  expositors,)  have  respectively  turned  even  historical  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  into  allegories,  together  with  such  other  passages  as 
already ^had  a  proper  and  literal  sense.  Hence  many  ridiculous  in- 
terpretations  have  been  imposed  on  passages  of  Scripture,  the  proper 
moral  sense  of  which  has  been  either  greatly  enervated,  or  entirely 
frittered  away,  by  such  misnamed  spiritual  expositions. 

n.  The  Design  of  the  whole  Allegory  must  he  investigated. 

The  consideration  of  this  rule  will  embrace  a  variety  of  particulars. 

1.  In  investigating  the  Design  of  an  Allegory^  the  cojrrsxT  isjirst 
to  be  examined  and  considered;^  by  comparing  the  preceding  and  suBse- ' 
quent  parts  of  the  discourse. 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  we  read  thus :  in  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of 
goid  and  silver,  hU  also  of  wood  and  of  earth  ;  and  some  to  honour  and  some  to 
dishonour.  Now,  tmce  the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  Bay  what  these  words  literallT 
mean  of  themselTes,  it  is  evident  that  he  employed  an  allegory,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  context.  In  the  preceding  verses,  15.  and 
16.  he  had  exhorted  Timothy  to  study  to  show  himself  unproved  unto  God^  a 
uTorkman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed^  rightly  dividing  tne  loord  of  truth,  and 
to  shun  vain  and  profane  habbUngs.  Henoe  it  appears  that  Saint  Paul  was  speak* 
iiiff  of  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  grea;t  house  then,  in  which  are  yessels 
offlPOTeral  kinds,  will  signify  the  Christian  church,  in  which  are  varions  teachers, 
and  of  di&rent  value.  In  Mkfi  following  verses,  21.  and  22.  Timothy  is  exhorted 
to  avoid  novel  doctrines,  to  separate  himself  from  fidse  teachers,  and  to  make  him- 

1  See  Chapters  VI.  and  VIII.  infra,  on  the  Mystical  and  Typical  InterpreUtions 
of  Scripture  ;  and  Chapter  VII.  Section  III.  on  the  Double  Sense  of  Prophecy. 

fi  Bisliop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  80.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  lec- 
tures, in  which  the  subject  of  figurative  interpretation  is  ably  discussed  at  consido- 
rable  length,  are  particularly  worthy  of  perusal. 

3  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (note  on  Exod.  i.  23.)  nas  given  a  curious  specimen  of  Origan!* 
tBode  of  Allegorising;  to  which  the  reader  is  relfarred  <»  account  of  its  longtb: 

4  Oil  the  mrealigaljaa  of  to  Context,  eM  pp.  335-^641,  j^ 
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•elfaratael  fitted  for  the  master *fl  use,  prepund  ibr  cyefy  good  work.  Hen, 
asram)  the  apostle  m  not  speaking  literally  of  household  goods,  Imt  of  taadien. 
The  design  of  the  allegorj,  therefore,  in  tbe  passage  above  citedf  im  to  idtiiDtU, 
that,  as  in  a  great  hoose  there  is  a  variety  or  utensils,  some  of  a  more  preckw 
and  others  of  a  eoarser  material,  so  in  the  church  of  God,  which  is  the  houar  of 
God,  there  are  teachers  of  dilTerent  characters  and  capacities.  Some  of  tfaeai, 
being  fiuthful,  are  employed  in  the  honourahle  work  of  leadinif  meu  in  the  psUii 
of  truth  and  piety ;  while  others,  being  unfaith&l,  are  pemiittM  to  fi>Uow  the  om- 
honourahle  occupation  of  sedactng  those  who  love  error,  that  the  approved  maf 
be  made  manifest. 

2.  The  occssw^  which  gave  rise  to  the  AUegory^  ami  wkick  is  mB- 
cated  by  the  context^  is  also  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  in  the  Gospels,  we  meet  with  nmnerous  instances  of  penoiis  vhoaiM 
questions  of  our  S&viour,  or  who  entertained  erroneous  notions :  ao  mUegvy  ik 
delivered,  by  way  of  repl^,  to  correct  the  error,  and  at  the  same  tiaae  to  instrwt 
the  inquirer.  In  John  vi.  25^-65.  many  things  are  announced  rektiva  to  the  eat- 
ing of  bread  :  these  are  to  be  understood  of  spiritual  food,  the  doetriaea  of  Chriat, 
which  are  to  be  received  for  the  same  purpose  aa  we  take  food,  namefy,  tint  we 
may  be  nourished  and  supported.  The  occasion  of  this  allegorical  mode  of  speaJi- 
ing  is  related  in  verse  31.  Our  fatherg,  said  the  Jews,  did  Mrt  mMms  nt  Vu  it- 
9ert,aiitis  written^  He  gave  them  bread  from  keattn  ta  tat,  /,  snys  Chrial. 
am  the  living  bread,  vjhick  cametk  down  from  heaven.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
evidently  b,  that  by  eating  the  fledi  of  Christ  we  are  to  understand  the  aarae  idei 
as  is  implied  in  eating  br^,  namely,  to  derive  support  from  it.  Tha  argameBt 
4kf  our  Lord,  then,  may  be  thus  expressed :  —  The  manna  which  jour  ftthers  did 
eat  in  the  wilderness,  could  only  preserve  a  mortal  life.  That  is  the  true  bread  « 
life  which  qualifies  every  one  who  eats  it  for  everlasting  happiness.  I  call  aysdf 
this  bread,  not  only  on  account  of  my  doctrine,  which  puruuBS  the  soul,  and  fils  it 
for  a  state  of  happmess,  but  also  because  I  shall  give  my  own  li&  to  arocure  the 
life  of  the  world." 

3.  As  the  comtert  frequently  indicates  the  meaning  of  on  albffery, 
so  likewise  its  scope  and  iMTERPtusTjaTio/f  are  frequently  pomted  sat 
by  some  explanation  that  is  subjoined. 

In  Luke  v.  29.  it  ia  related  that  our  Lord  sat  down  to  eat  with  poblicsas  and 
sinners.  When  questioned  by  the  Pharisees  for  this  conduct,  he  replied,  Tkty  ikat 
are  whale  need  not  a  physicutn,  hu  they  that  are  sick ;  and  added  the  feSosriiiig 
explanation  —  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  tiiose  who  arro^sjitlf  presane 
themselves  to  be  such,  but  sinners  to  repentante.  The  scope,  oeessiia,  and  ex- 
planation being  severally  known,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  becomei  endeoL 
Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  of  an  aSegory  is  conveyed  in  a  angle  vord, 
as  in  1  Thcss.  v.  8.  Here  we  are  commanded  to  put  on  a  breast-plate  and  helBBt  -, 
it  is  added,  by  way  of  exposition,  the  breast-plate  of  fiiith  and  love,  and  the  hshaet 
bf  hope.  The  sense  of  the  figure  is  —  Prepare  yourself  for  your  quritual  mAst 
with  faith,  love,  and  hope,  lest  you  su^r  loss. 

4.  Sometimes  the  allegory  proposed  is  explained  in  its  sesersi  parts 
by  the  person  speaking. 

Thus,  in  Eph.  vi.  11 — 19.  many  things  are  said  of  the  Christian's  armflor ;  nd 
the  girdle,  breast-plote,  greaves,  shield,  and  sword  are  distinctly  meified.  Thii 
these  terms  are  allegorical  is  evident.  In  the  tenth  versa  tbe  axaortation,  Is  he 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  ef  his  might,  precedes :  in  the  eleveath  vU 
following  verses  the  apostle  explains  what  he  intended  to  be  understood,  ia  ita 
several  parts :  thus,  the  sword  is  the  word  of  God,  the  girdle  is  integrity,  the  shield 
is  faith,  &c.  In  such  passages  as  this,  an  explanation  is  desiraUa,  otbarwiaft  the 
allegory  it  contains  oould  not  be  interpreted  upon  any  certaift  princ^le* 

5.  Sometimes  abo  the  context  incidentally  presents  same  pro^ 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  allegory  may  be  discerned, 

In  John  xii.  35.  our  Lord  says-*-  Yet  a  littte  while  ia  the  Ught  with  ysa.  A 
single  proper  word  is  almost  immediately  subjoined — kelisve  in  Um  light.  ^v«rse3&) 
Hence  it  appears  that  by  light  is  meant  himself,  the  divine  teacher :  it  is  eqosBf 
plain  that  to  continue  in  darkness  means  to  continue  in  ignorance.  Ajiether  ia- 
stance  occurs  in  Matt.  v.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  ths  world :  a  eety  thai  issets* 
an  hiU  cannot  he  hid,  Ac.  It  is  afterwards  subjoined,  Uiat  aisfi  mcy  ass  fiamrg9si 
works,  and  glorify  yowr  Falhar  which  ia  ia  heaven.  From  this  6xpiesBioB»  g^ 
works,  which  U  the  kay  to  tha  whole  vussgt^  wa  femivt  tlHl  am  I^'sdis- 
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canrm  troate  of  that  example  <if  a  holy  life  and  eoBTenatkm,  whlofa  H  is  the  duty 
of  Chriatiana  to  set  before  others. 

111.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  primary  word  must  be 
ascertained^  ogore  we  attempt  to  explain  an  aUegory, 

For  this  purpose,  the  primary  word  itself  mast  first  be  ascertained,  and  its  ibrce 
expressed,  oy  an  appropriate  literal  word  ;  and  to  this  sense  all  the  other  figurative 
irords  of  the  passage  snould  be  referred,  and  explained  agreeably  to  it.  The  pri- 
mary word  in  an  aliegoiy  is  that,  which  contains  the  foundation  and  reason  why 
the  passage  under  consideration  is  expressed  by  that  particuhir  image :  and  such 
primary^  word  is  to  be  ascertained  both  from  the  scope  as  well  as  from  the  explaiM' 
Lion  which  may  be  subjoined,  and  also  from  the  subject  or  thing  itself  which  is 
treated  of.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  y.  G— 8.  the  apostle  speaks  of  leaven  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  of  that  passage  contains  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  holy  life ;  for 
'  the  context  shows  that  the  design  of  the  allegorical  admonition  was,  that  the  Co- 
rinthians should  not  be  tainted  with  wickedness  and  dopravity  of  life.  The  occa- 
BM>n  of  the  allegory  was  their  admittance  of  an  incestuous  person  into  the  church 
at  Corinth.  Now,  as  the  apostle  says.  Know  ye  not  that  «  littU  leaven  Ituveneth 
the  whole  lump  t  and  accommodates  the  remaining  sentences  of  the  passage  to 
the  same  image,  the  oonsideration  of  the  primary  word  will  readily  lead  us  to  this' 
eense  :  one  man  may  be  injurious  to  the  whole  congregation  by  his  corrupt  exam* 
pie.  Saint  Paul  further  adds  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  when  he  says,  Let 
UM  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  Uavcn  of  malice  and  wick* 
aJneaa,  &/c.  Here  the  meaning  of  (opra^ciy  (keep  the  feast)  is,  not  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  paasover  as  it  bterally  means,  but  to  serve  and  worship  Ood  in 
Christ ;  in  other  words,  to  bo  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
beiii^  cleansed  from  all  former  sins,  we  should  serve  and  worship  God  in  true 
h€>iiiiess.t  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  expression,  destroy  thi^  tern-- 
pie,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  (John  ii.  10.)  The  primary  word  templti 
tauM,  be  ehan|fed  into  a  proper  or  literal  one,  namely,  the  body  of  Christ,  as  tlie 
evangeiical  history  suggests ;  and  to  this  the  rest  of  the  passage  must  be  referred. 

4  V.  In  the  explanation  of  an  aliegorical  passage  Jastorkal  circum* 
stances  should  be  consulted. 

For  it  sometimes  happens  that  history  alone  can  throtr  anj  light 
on  the  imssage. 

Thus,  in  John  xxi.  18.  the  eyangelist  evidently  refers  us  to  history  for  an  ex- ' 
planation.  Our  Lord  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  Peter  --  When  thou  wast 
young  tkon  girdedst  thyself,  and  walhedst  whither  thou  tooiddest :  hut,  when  thou 
shall  be  old,  thou  shaU  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  an^ 
tarry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This,  adds  tlie  historian,  spake  he,  signify* 
irnr  iywhat  death  he  should  glorify  ^^'  Now  there  is  nothing  related  m  the 
New  Teatament  which  can  saord  any  clue  to  this  passage :  bu^  if  we  conault 
ecclesiastical  history,  we  shall  find  that  Peter  suffered  a  violent  death ',  and  thus 
every  aentence  becomes  clear. 

So  in  Matt.  xiii.  31 — 34.  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  unto  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  whieh  gradually  springs  up  and  becomes  a  large  plant ;  and  also  to  UaoeUf 
which  gnutually  ferments  the  whole  masa,  into  which  it  is  put  History  shows 
thai  the  church  of  Christ  has  arisen  from  small  beginnings,  and  is  spreading  itself 
throqgh  the  earth. 

1  Mr.  Gilpin  haa  given  the  following  lucid  exposition  of  this,  in  some  respects, 
difficult  passage  :  —  <*  I  hear,"  says  the  apoetle  to  the  Corinthians,  <*  that  there  hath 
beea  practised  among  you  a  yery  enormous  kind  of  wickedness,  which  is  not  heard 
of  even  among  Gentiles  —  that  one  of  you  hath  had  connection  with  his  &ther'e 
wife  ;  and  that  others,  instead  of  making  it  a  cause  of  general  mourning,  and  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  so  vile  a  person,  seem  rather  to  defend  him  in  his  wicked* 
neee.  -^  7*hou^  absent,  I  take  upon  me,  through  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  decide  in  this  matter.  I  command,  therefore,  that,  on  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
yoft  gather  the  congregation  together,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  solemnly 
ezpef  this  person  from  jronr  communion  ;  that  he  may  see  the  heinousness  of  hia 
mn,  and  after  a  sincere  repentance  be  restored  to  God's  favour.—  Your  defending 
him  ia  his  wickedness  is  an  immediate  step  towards  being  oormpted  yourselves. 
To«  are  under  a  necessity,  therefore,  on  your  own  account,  to  remove  this  per* 
nicioiis  example.  Consider  your  blessed  Saviour's  death,  and  preserve  yourselves 
m»  free  as  possible  from  sin,  which  was  the  cause  of  it."  See  the  New  Teftament, 
voL  ii.  p.  165. 
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In  ProT.  T.  15—18.  we  luiTe  Uie  &Dowi]ig.b««]ilifiil  ■Ifegoiy:— Draimtm 
0iU  of  tkine  own  cistern^  and  running  waters  out  of  thvnx,  ow»  V€ZL  tA  tkjffmt 
isou  ke  dispersed  Mhtoad,  and  rivers  of  waters  in  the  streets.  Let  cAok  U  md} 
ikme  owHj  and  not  strangers  witJt  thee.  Let  thy  fountain  be  Hessed,  aU  rejmct 
with  the  wife  of  thy  youth.  That  this  paasaffe  is  allegorical,  k  evideBl  from  ii» 
•ame  figure  beinxr  continued  through  so  vera!  sentences  and  verses.  ItsVnseis 
to  be  inTestigated  both  according  to  the  oriental  mode  sf  spedttn^,  (for  tlie  ia- 
habitants  of  the  East,  who  draw  most  of  their  metaphors  from  oatonl  objects,  m 
accustomed  to  compare  their  wives  to  a  cistern  or  pool,  whence  rivers  fW.)  and 
also  from  the  proper  words  subjoined  towards  the  close,  rejoice  with  the  mjt  ^ 
thy  youth  ;  as  likewise  from  the  series  of  the  discourse,  since  the  author  of  tht  Book 
(U  Proverbe,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  dissuading  from  ilhcit  intercoone. 
From  theee  circumatances  collectively  considered,  the  sense  of  the  oUegoiy  phnly 
ia,  that  no  man  should  fellow  strange  women,  but  live  content  with  the  wiife  wb(ia 
he  hath  espoused :  lest,  influencod  by  his  example,  she  should  deviite  froD  tki 
path  of  virtue. 

V.  The  nature  of  ike  thing  spoken  of  is  aUo  to  be  considered  is 
the  exposition  of  an  aUegory. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  should  be  considered, 
in  order  that  the  tendency  of  every  comparison  may  appear,  Bod  altf 
the  literal  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  the  figuratire  fxprei- 
sions. 

Thus  in  Matt.  v.  13.  we  read,  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :butifthemUiM 
Most  its  savour  J  wherewith  shall  it  he  salted  t  Wis  thenceforth  good  for  noA»g^ 
to  he  cast  outf  and  to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men.  Now,  what  is  the  meuio^  d 
this  admonition  ?  What  is  the  primary  word .'  Salt,  But  with  what  proper  v^d 
can  it  be  interpreted  ?  Here  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  to  be  consulted,  which  Atra 
that  it  is  the  property  of  salt  to  render  food  savoury,  as  well  as  to  correct  thetttft: 
hence  it  is  clear  in  what  sense  the  disciples  are  said  to  be  the  salt  eftkeurtk; 
Ibr  they  were  teachers  by  whom  some  were  corrected  and  mads  betttf ■  Tk 
general  meaning  of  the  passage  is ;  —  Ye,  who  embrace  my  religion,  liks  ok  M 
purify  the  world ;  but  yo  must  first  be  pure  yourselves. 

In  Luke  v.  36.  the  following  passage  occurs :  Ab  manvutteth  a  fiect  ff  <  «* 
garment  upon  an  old  ;  ifothenoise^  then  both  the  new  maieth  a  rnUy  stdtk^tf* 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old.  Nothing  is  addseed  by 
way  of  explanation :  m  a  precedmg  verse  the  Pharisees  had  a^edChrat,v&ri>ii 
disciplea  did  not  fast,  but  Uved  more  cheerfully  than  those  of  John.  Oar  Sarm 
replied  in  the  words  above  cited ;  nothing,  then,  can  lead  us  to  jodaSoi^  the 
pSLSsage  but  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Now  in  common  hfe  we  knowthttaooos 
Voluntarily  and  readily  acts  indiscreetly,  or  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Tben- 
fore,  says  Christ,  since  no  one  in  common  life  acts  thus  indiscreet]y,n«i^^^ 
require  my  disciples  to  do  so,  since  there  is  no  need  for  tliem  to  undergo  ^ 
austerities.  The  time  will  come  (verse  35.)  when  they  will  fare  hardly  tooap' 
then  they  will  have  sufficient  trials.  At  present  neither  circumstances,  time,  wx 
place  require  it ;  things  must  be  accommodated  to  circumstances.  The  p>sa|< 
being  thus  considered,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  becomes  vexy  evident. 

VI.  Coff^arison  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumitsnces  cftk 
aUegory. 

''  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan*  the  point  to  be  iltas- 
trated  is,  the  extent  of  the  ditty  of  beneficence.  Most  of  the  circumstaB- 
ccs  in  the  parable  go  to  make  up  merely  the  verisimilitude  of  the  nar- 
ration, so  that  it  may  give  pleasure  to  him  who  hears  or  reads  it- 
But  how  differently  does  the  whole  appear,  when  it  comes  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  an  allegoriser  of  the  mystic  schools  I  The  man  goiuf 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  Adam  wandering  in  the  wild<r- 
ness  of  this  world  :  The  thieves,  who  robbed  and  wounded  hinii  ^ 
evil  spirits ;  the  priest,  who  passed  by  without  relieving  him*  »  ^ 
Levitical  Law ;  the  Levite  is  good  works ;  the  good  Samaritan  » 
Christ ;  the  oil  and  wine  are  grace,  &c.  What  may  not  a  parah^ 
be  made  to  mean,  if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of  reason 
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and  philology  ?  And  what  riddle  or  oracle  of  Delphos  could  be  more 
equivocal,  or  of  more  multifarious  significancj,  than  the  Bible,  if 
such  exegesis  be  admissible  1  It  is  a  miserable  excuse,  which  inter- 
preters make  for  themselves,  that  ^they  render  the  Scriptures  more 
edifying  and  significant  by  interpreting  them  in  this  manner.  And 
are  the  Scriptures  then  to  be  made  more  significant  than  God  has 
made  them  ?  Or  to  be  mended  by  the  skill  of  the  interpreter  so  as  to 
become  more  edifying  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  1  If  there 
be  a  setnblance  of  piety  in  such  interpretations,  a  semblance  is  all.  Real 
piety  and  humility  appear  to  advantage  in  receiving  the  Scriptures 
as  they  are,  and  expounding  them  as  simply  and  skilfully  as  the  rules 
of  language  will  render  practicable,  rather  than  by  attempting  %» 
eamoid  and  improve  the  revelation  which  God  has  made.*'^ 

There  is,  however,  one  caution  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve in  the  interpretation  of  allegories ;  namely,  tluxl  v)e  do  not  ex* 
plain  one  part  literally^  and  anot&r  part  figuratively. 

Thus  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — ^13,  is  allegorical :  a  comparison 
is  there  instituted  between  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  and 
that  of  a  builder.  Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed  a  build> 
ing ;  its  ministers  are  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay  the  foun* 
dation  on  which  others  build  ;  some  erect  a  superstructure  of  gold 
and  siJrer  ;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  The  sense  concealed 
under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian  congregation  is  instruct- 
ed by  teachers,  some  of  whom  communicate  the  first  principleSi 
others  impart  further  knowledge;  some  deliver  good  and  usefiit 
things  {the  truth)  while  others  deljiver  useless  things  {erroneow  doc^ 
trines^  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  church). 
That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will  declare  what  superstruc* 
ture  a  man  has  raised ;  that  is,  whether  what  he  has  taught  be  good 
or  bad.  And  as  fire  is  the  test  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day  will  be  the  test  of  every  man^s  work. 
Though  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  obviously  allegorical,  yet  it  is 
understood  literally  by  the  church  of  Rome,  who  has  erected  upon 
it  her  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  purgatory.  How  contrary  this  doctrine 
is  to  every  rule  of  right  interpretation,  is  too  plain  to  require  any 
exposition.^ 

It  falls  not  \irithin  the  plan  of  this  work  to  eninnerate  all  the  alleges 
ries  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings ;  some  have  been  incidentaJly 
ipentioned  in  the  present  secucm ;  yet,  befi)re  we  proceed  to  other 
topics,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  admirable  allegorical  deUneafion  of 
old  age  by  Solomon,  EccL  xii.  2 — 6.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
allegories  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  inconveniences  of  increasing 
years,  the  debility  of  mind  and  body,  the  torpor  of  the  senses,  are  ex** 
pressed  most  learnedly  and  elegantly  indeed,  but  with  some  degree  of 
obscuriQr,  by  difikrent  images  derived  firom  nature  and  common  life ; 
for  by  this  enigmaticd  composition,  Solomon,  after  the  manner  of  the 

1  ProftMor  Stuart'i  EUaments  oTIiikenrotatioB,  tnuuhitad  from  the  Lttin  of  Sr- 
nesli,  p.  80.  AndcFfer  (North  America),  1822.  ISkno. 

•  Buer,  Herm.  Smt.  fvp.  221—898.  Ernettt,  Inat.  Inten.  Nov.  Test  pp.  110^ 
lll.MoriAen»Msia£raefU,toia.Lpp.301— dl3.  Glami  Phil.  Sao.,  lib.  u.  pp. 
12d4--ia04.  Ramireeiide  Pr«do,PeiiteeostMdras,o.  2a  apod  Fabricu  Obaervar 
tionea  Selaetv,  pp.  179-^17^.  J.  E.  Pfeifier,  ImUMonM  Heniv  8tcr.  pp.  740 
— ^753. 
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oriental  sages,  intended  to  put  to  trial  the  acuteness  of  his  readers* 
It  has  on  £is  account  affi»rcled  much  exercise  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned  ;  many  of  whom  have  differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  imich 
learning  and  penetration,  explained  the  passage. 

There  is  afeo  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.  23 — ^29.)  an  allegory,  which,  with 
no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  is  perhaps  more  simple  iad  regukr,  as 
well  as  more  just  and  complete  in  the  colouring,  than  any  of  dnse 
above  cited.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  prophet  is  examining 
tlie  design  and  manner  of  the  divine  judgments,  and  is  inculcating  the 
principle,  that  God  adopts  different  modes  of  acting  in  the  chaaise- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  most  perfect  wisdom  is  conqpictaxB 
in  all ;  that  he  wiD,  as  before  urged,  ^'  exact  judgment  by  the  Ime, 
and  righteousness  by  the  plummet ;"  that  he  ponders,  with  the  most 
minute  attention,  the  distinctions  of  times,  characters,  and  catana- 
stances,  as  well  as  every  motive  to  lenity  or  severity.  All  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  continued  allegory,  the  imagery  of  which  is  taken  firom  liie 
employments  of  agriculture  and  threshing,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose.^ 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    INTERPBCTATION  OF   SCKIPTirBE   PARABLXS. 

I.  Mature  of  a  Parable.  —  II.  Antiquity  ^ihis  Mode  ofLMtrue&m, 
—  III.  Rtdesfor  the  Interpretation  of  Parables.  —  Iv.  ParaBUs, 
why  used  by  Jesus  Christ. — V.  Remarks  on  the  £stiiigulsiiaff 
Excellencies  of  Christ^s  Parables^  compared  with  the  nnoH  edebrai' 
ed  Fables  of  Antiquity. 

A.  PARABLE  (nofa^oXtj,  from  ••ajaCoXXsiv,  to  compare  together,)* 
b  a  simili^de  taken  liom  natural  things  in  order  to  instruct  as  in  thoi^ 
spiritual.  The  word,  however,  is  variously  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
denote  ^proverb  or  short  saying,  (Luke  iv.  23.)  b. famous  or  recesved 
saying  (1  Sam.  x.  12.^  Ezek.  xviii.  2.) ;  a  thing  gravely  spoken, 
and  comprehendbg  important  matters  in  a  few  words  (Job  xxvu.  I. 
Numb,  xxiii.  7.  18.  xxiv.  3.  15.  Psal.  xlix.  4.  and  Ixxviii.  2.);  a 
thirty  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed  (Ezek.  xx.  49.  Matt-  xv.  15.) ; 
a  visible  type  or  emblem,  representing  something  difl^nt  firom  9ud 
beyond  itself  (Heb.  ix.  9.  and  xi.  19.  Gr.)  ^spedod  instruction  (Luke 

1  Lowth'g  Pnnlcctiones,  No.  10.  or  ▼ol.  i.  p.  220.  of  Dr.  Gregory**  Translatioit. 
*  2  A  verbo  ita^iaWuv,  quod  significaft  eonjerrtycomparar^^  osftnuUrv  (eT.Mue. 
iv.  30.)  ductum  est  nomen  vopo^oXnf ;  quod  simUiludintiiiy  coUatitmem  QjiiiactifiBaaB 
{Inst.  Or.  1.  V.  c.  11:1.  viii.  c.  3.  pp.  20H.  302.  470.)  inlerpretatur,  8enec&  (Ef>.  Mx.) 
ima^inom.  Itaque  coUatio^  sivc,  ut  Ciceronia  (1. 1.  de  Invent,  c.  30.)  defimtkov 
iitamur,  oratio,  rem  mm  re  ex  simi/itudine  drrferertSf  Gneco  nomine  pM>boI«  §f- 
pellatur.  Eo  seusu  Christus  (Marc.  iii.  23.)  cv  vapa6o\ati  locntofl  dicitar,  qiz2«tdo  pit 
varias  similUuduus  (v.  24 — 27.)  probavit  se  non  Satane  ope,  aed  altiore  viilittv 
dasnionia  ejiccrc.  G.  C.  Storr,  De  Parabolis  Christi,  in  Opoae.  Academic  tdI.  i. 
p.  8!).  The  whole  disquisition,  to  which  this  aection  ia  largely  indebted^  is  vcB 
worthy  ofpcrusal.  See  alad  Rambtch,  Institutionea  Hermeneot  p.  187.  etae^, 
J.  E.  Pfciifer'8  Instit  Hormeneut  Sacr.  pp.  75^—773. ;  and  Chladeniii3*!i  Jbaii- 
tutioncs  £xergetice,  p.  190.  et  aeq. 

3  In  this  and  the  other  references  to  the  Old  Testament  In  the  above  pangnpk| 
the  original  is  'ypo,  (iia9HaL>ft  parable. 
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xiv.  7.) ;  and  a  sim/Uitude  or  compariscn.  (Matt.  xxiv.  <32.  Mark  iii. 
23.^* 

According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  a  parable  is  that  kind  of  allegory  which 
consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious  event,  applied  by  way 
of  simile  to  the  illustration  of  some  important  truth.  By  the  Greeks^ 
aBeeories  were  called  oivai  or  ajtologuesj  and  by  die  Romans /a6ui<s 
orgies  f  and  the  writings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  tliose  composed 
in  imitadon  of  him,  have  acquired  die  greatest  celebrity.  Nor  did 
our  Saviour  himself  disdain  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  instruction ; 
of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtful  whedier  they  excel  most  in  wisdom 
and  utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  As  die  appel- 
lation of  PARABLE  has  bccu  applied  to  his  discourses  of  this  kino,  tlie 
term  is  now  restricted  from  its  former  extensive  signification  to  a  more 
coiafined  sense.  This  species  of  composition  also  occurs  very  fre- 
quendy  in  the  pophetic  poeury,  and  particularly  in  diat  of  Ezekiel. 

n.  The  use  of  parables  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  die  early  ages 
of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  litde  known,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  not  accustomed  to  nice  and  curious  speculations, 
we  find  that  the  most  antient  mode  of  instruction  was  by  parable  and 
feble  :  its  advantages,  indeed,  are  many  and  obvious,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of  men  and  morals,  that "  litUe  reaches 
the  understanding  of  the  mass  but  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
Their  minds  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  truth.  Dry 
argumentauve  instruction,  therefore,  is  not  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pacity:  the  faculty,  by  which  a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is  in  them 
the  most  defective ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurately  : 
and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by  the  impression  made  on  dieir 
senses.'^  Hence,  instruction  by  way  of  parable  is  naturally  adapted  to 
engage  attention ;  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  suited  to  the  meanest 
capacity ;  and  while  it  opens  the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  con* 
ceal,  it  gives  no  alarm  to  our  prejudices  and  passions ;  it  communicates 
unwelcome  truths  in  the  least  disagreeable  manner  ^  points  out  mistakes, 
and  insinuates  reproof  with  less  offence  and  with  greater  efilcacy  than 
undisguised  contradiction  and  open  rebuke.  Of  this  descripdon,  we 
may  remark,  are  the  parables  related  by  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xii.  i — ^9.),  and  by  the  woman  of  Tekoab  to  the  same  monarch.  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  1 — 13.)  The  New  Testament  abounds  with  similar 
examples.  *'  By  laying  hold  on  the  imagination,  parable  insinuates 
itself  into  the  affections ;  and  by  the  intercommunication  of  the  facul- 
tiesy  the  understaqding  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  pro- 
posed to  the  fancy  .'^  In  a  word,  this  kind  of  instruction  seizes  us  by 
surprise,  and  carries  with  it  a  force  and  conviction  which  are  almost 
irresistible.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  parables  were  made  the 
vehicle  of  national  bstruction  in  the  most  early  times  ;  that  the  pro* 
phets,  especially  Ezekiel,  availed  themselves  of  the  same  impressive 

1  GfakMii  Phil.  Sftcr.  Ub.  ii.  pp.  1304-^1306.  ed.  Dathii.    PwkfaiirBt  and  Schleiu- 
ii0r  in  voce  vupmSaht.     . 

9  Stan,  Oposc.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  et  seq. 

9  Mx9,  More'*  Chmtiaa  M<Hrali,  vol.  j.  p.  106.     4  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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mode  of  convejiagiwtnictiai  or  reproof;  and  that  oor  lad,  Mow- 
ing  the  same  example,  also  adopted  it  for  the  same  importani  purposes. 

HL  Although  a  parable  has  some  things  ID  oomraoa  with  aoaBegon, 
80  that  the  same  rules  wliich  apply  to  2ie  ktter  are  in  some  degree 
apj^cable  to  the  former ;  yet,  from  its  peculiar  nauire,  it  beomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  parable  by  itself,  in  oider  diat  we  may 
Ymderstaiid  and  interpret  it  aright. 

!•  The  first  ezcdknce  ofapardbh  ts^  that  it  turns  vpon  m  mese 
Weil  known  and  appHcMe  to  the  subject^  the  meaning  of  wMch  is  dtv 
md  definite  ;  for  this  circumstance  will  give  it  that  p&spiadty  wUd 
is  essential  to  every  spedes  of  allegory. 

How  clearly  this  nilc  Applies  to  the  parables  of  oar  Lord,  ia  obTiwn  Ioctsj 
reader  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  lus  ptrd>b  of  tbe  Ta 
VirgMS  (Matt.  xxw.  1—13.),  which  is  a  plain  aUnaioB  to  those  tkin^  which  vm 
common  at  the  Jewish  marriafee  in  those  days :  the  whole  psnhls  mdesd  s  naii 
up  of  the  rites  used  by  the  Orientajs,  as  well  as  by  the  Komtn  people,  it  their 
nuptials  ;  and  all  the  particulars  related  in  it  were  such  as  wereeommoiuybion 
U  the  Jews,  because  they  were  every  day  practised  by  some  of  theo.  In  m 
manner,  the  parables  of  the  lamp  (Luke  Tiii.  16.),  of  the  sower  andthiieei  of 
the  tareSf  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  UavcMy  of  the  net  CMl  nUo  tke$u,tAoi 
which  are  related  in  Matt.  xiii.  as  well  as  of  the  householder  that  plnited  a  tiu- 
yard,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33.),  are  all  represeohitioiii  d  wai 
and  conuBon  occurrences,  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our  Savioar's  ^f^  ^^ 
daily  conversant  with,  and  they  were  therefore  selected  by  him  as  bemg  nenoji 
interesting  and  affecting. 

If  the  parables  of  the  sacred  prophets  be  examined  by  this  rulsi  ^|'{J|[^ 
appear  deficient  -  -       -   -  i.       ««» 

osed ;  and  simi! 

Example^  of  this  L«A.«.  v>^wu«  ub  buo  %>i»«««<mim  t^mvjimw  v*"*^  -•'•  -v  ,  ■. 
useless  vme  which  is  given  to  the  fire  (Eaek.  xv.  and dx.  10— M) ;  "'l"*' 
this  imagerv,  the  ungrateful  people  of  God  are  more  than  once  dcacribei  »^ 
instances  of  opposite  comparison  present  themselves  in  the  parable  oftheaffls 
whelps  faUing  into  the  pit.  (Ezek.  xix.  1—9.),  in  which  is  displajwithe^TiJ 
of  the  Jewish  princes ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  fidr,  lofty,  and  flonruluBg^j' 
Lebanon  (Ezek.  xzxi.  S-^IT*.),  which  once  raised  its  head  to  the  cloads,tf^^ 
cut  down  and  neglected :  —  thus  exhibiting,  as  in  a  picture,  the  prospenty «»"''' 
M  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  To  these  may  be  added  one  more  «»nfM?**j^ 
that  in  which  the  love  of  God  towards  his  people,  and  their  F^^7.''"'va"i 
him,  ore  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  covenant  of  marriage,  oin^ 


has  pursueo  this  image  with  uncommon  freedom  in  two  parahlea   (EwkXTLU* 
xxiii.) ;  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  almost  all  the  sacred  poets. 

2*  The  image,  however,  must  not  only  be  apt  andfamSSar,  W  w» 
also  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself  and  all  its  parts  Mtst  ht  f«f 
spicuous  and  pertinent ;  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  apardbkt  lod  tspe- 
ciaUy  of  a  poetic  parable^  not  only  to  ezplain  more  perfedhl  sent  f^ 
position,  but  frequently  to  give  it  animation  and  splendour* 

Of  all  these  excellencies  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples  thaa  tki  ^ 
hies  which  have  just  been  specified  :  to  which  we  may  add  the  ^^"^f  E^ 
bles  of  Jothara  (Judges  ix.  7—15.),  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  l-M),  '^^Jf.Z 
woman  of  Tekoah.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4—7.)  The  adnurahly  devised  parable  of  rnw» 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  genoine  pathetic  ityle  tbal  can 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  David's  eager  condemnation  of  tbe  ""JT^^ 
offender  at  the  same  time  displays  a  striking  instanoe  <tf  the  dehaioa  «  ^ j 
love.    «  He,  who  had  lived  a  whole  y*ar  in  the  ««'«fJT 


the  blindness  of  self-love.    <*  He,  who  had  lived  a  whole  y*ar  i - 

commission  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  the  decalogue-— indvho^^fV^ 
to  himself  the  object  for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated  ^''^^^^^ 
more  heinous,  and  that  with  an  hypocrisy  snked  to  lus  c^>*'*'^'''^[,!7!^ir 
an  instance  denounce  death  cm  the  imaginary  ofiender  for  a  fiuiH  ^^^Lj, 
triflmg."  — "  Seeing  he  saw  not,  and  hearing,  he  heard  notT  ^  """■^lIj* 
aaw  the  iniquity  and  barbarity  of  tJi«  rich  man's  nroceedings;  hia  l^*'*  •f,^ 
mom^t  fired  with  iadsgnatiQa  at  tb»  thoa^fat  of  it;  "  the  vehMMB^e^  ^'*^ 
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t  «vea  overstepped  the  BniU  of  faie  natatal  ^nstiee,  in  decreehig  «  pu- 

niahmeal  disproportioned  to  the  crimen  while  lie  remained  deftd  to  his  own  deUn^ 
ijueBcy.  A  pointed  parable  instanUy  surprised  him  into  the  most  bitter  self-re- 
proach. A  direct  «ecosation  mi^ht  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  the  one  ease  he  might  have  poaished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the 
other,  he  was  brought  into  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The  prudent  prophet  did 
not  rashly  reproach  the  king  with  the  crime,  which  he  wished  him  to  condemn ; 
but  pbced  the  fimlt  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  such  e  point  of  view,  that  ho  first 
procured  hie  impartial  judgment,  uid  aAerwards  his  self-condemnation :  -<-  an  im- 
portant lesson,  not  only  to  the  offender,  but  also  to  the  reprover.'*! 

S,  Erery  parable  id  composed  of  three  parts,  1.  The  sensible  si- 
nd&tude^  which  has  variously  been  tei^med  the  hark  and  the  protasis 
and  consists  in  its  literal  sense  ;  —  2.  The  explanation  or  mysticaX 
swse^  also  termed  the  apodosis  and  the  sap  or  fruity  or  the  tiling  siff* 
aified  bj  the  similitude  proposed.  This  is  frequently  not  expressed : 
for  though  our  Saviour  sometimes  condescended  to  unveil  the  hidden 
flense,  by  disclosing  the  moral  meaning  of  his  parables  (as  in  Matt. 
aciii.  3—^.  18— -23.  compared  with  Luke  viii.  4--15.  aod  Matt.  xiiL 
JM — 30.  36—43.) ;  yet  he  usually  left  the  application  to  those  whom 
1)6  designed  to  instruct  by  his  doctrine.  Of  this  description  are  the 
jMurables  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  of  leaven,  of  the  hidden  trea* 
flore,  and  the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  ziii.  31-^33.  44 — 46.),  be- 
tween which  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  comparison  is  instituted, 
the  mystical  sense  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  similitudes  them- 
seirea.  3.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  parable  is  the  root  or 
sc^  to  which  it  tends.^ 

4.  For  the  right  exphmaiian  and  t^Kcaiion  of  parables^  their  gene- 
rai  scope  and  design  must  be  ascertained. 

Where  our  Baviour  has  not  himself  interpreted  a  parable,  its  immediate  scope 
«ad  deelgn  are  to  be  eoug^fat  with  great  attention  \  this  indeed  will  generally  ap- 
pear from  the  oOkitext,  bemg  eith^  expressed  at  its  commencement  or  at  its  con- 
chiaion  ;  or  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
More  particularly,  the  scope  of  a  parable  may  be  ascertained, 

i\.)  From  the  clear  declaration  preiEuced  to  U  ; 

As  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  fflutton  (Luke  zii.  16—20.),  which  is  prefaced  by 
the  following  caution  in  verse  15.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetausness,fora 
nuat^s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  ahatdanee  of  things  which  he  possesseth.  Thus  in 
Luke  zviii.  2—8.  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  is  preceded  by  this  declaration, 
which  plainly  points  out  one  of  its  senses :  He  spake  a  parable  unto  Oiem^  thai 
ntofn  ought  always  to  pray^  and  not  to  faint.  And  ajrain,  in  verso  9.  He  spake 
this  parahU  (of  the  Pharisee  and  p^nblican,  verse  10—14.)  unto  certain  which 
trugtcd  m  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others. 

(2.)  Prom  the  dedaratian  subioined  to  a  parable  ; 

Thus  our  Saviour  concludes  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  creditor,  who  would 
not  fergive  his  debtor  the  mmutest  portion  of  his  debt,  though  much  had  been 
fovgiven  him  (Matt,  xviii.  23—35.),  by  the  following  explanation :  —  So  likewise 
sktUl  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  \f  ye  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
tkair  trespasses.  Similar  declarations  are  annexed  to  the  parables  of  tlie  wedding 
fe«0t  (Matt.  XXV.  13.  Luke  xiv.  11.),  of  the  rioh  glutton  (Luke  xii.  21.),  and  of  the 
aajoet  steward.  (Luke  xvi.  9.)  The  prophetic  writings  will  furnish  similar  in- 
sii^iees :  thus  Isaiah  (v.  1—^7.)  having  delivered  the  parable  of  a  vineyard  —-  plants 
od  with  the  ehoioest  vines,  and  cultivated  wfth  the  utmost  care,  yet  which  pro« 

1  Mrs.  More's  Christian  Morals,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

S  In  parabolie,  si  integre  accipiantur,  trie  sunt ;  radix,  cortex,  et  meduUa  sive 
/ductus.  Radix  eet  scopus,  in  quern  tendit  parabola.  Cortex  est  stmilitodo  eensi- 
Dilis,  quo  adhibetur,  et  suo  senmi  litoraU  constat.  Medulla  sen  fructus  est  ssusus 
ftsrakola  mistieus,  teu  ipsa  res  ad  quam  parabolie  fit  acooramodatio,  sou  qu«  per 
fliniilitndiBem  propositam  significatur.  Criassii  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pars  i.  tr. 
S.  sect.  5.  canon  3.  col.  488.  (Lipei©,  1725.)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the- 
nine  very  useful  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  parables,  by  Grkssiufl,  shoahl  be 
flUV^Ifaer  omltM  in  Fiofossor  DtttheNi  vtlaadeediti«a  of  his  weik 
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duwd  only  wfld  fitut— «imooi!c««  «t  its  do«,th«t  liy  li»  Jiiwnrf  wwbAwW 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  wild  fruit  their  enormous  wickedness,  for  which  UusydesenrwJ 
the  severest  judgmenta.  Nathan,  also,  in  the  beautifiil  parable  aheady  clUjd,  wb- 
ioincd  a  declaraUon  of  its  scope  to  the  criminal  sovereign.  In  P«  "^ortjmbte, 
ir  apologue,  communicated  from  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  to  Am«aihk^  of  Jodak 
(2  Kings  xiT.  9, 10),  the  application  of  it  to  the  latter  is  exphciUy  rtited  •!  its  coa- 

(3.)  mere  no  deelartUum  is  prefixtd  or  subjoined  lo  a  parthle^iU  tcvj^  m^  h 
collected  from  necnsider(Ui4m  of  the  suhjeet-matter,  context,  or  the  oecMtmnu- 
count  of  which  the paralfU  was  delivered.  ...   c    an   i  ^^  n^i^ 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xui.  ^O; y««*  .J^^ 
indicioSl  nothinV  concerning  its  scope  But  from  the  «^^««^«f  J^"»°  ^7^^ 
of  his  discourse,  and  of  the  occasion  of  the  parable,  we  learn  ^^  to  dwjned 
10  teach  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  repented  within  the  space  ^^  *»«rj«^^ 
them  by  Infinite  Mercy,  severe  punishments  would  »wait  them,  and  tbar«iil^ 
religious  polity  be  destroyed.  The  immediate  occasion  ""^  ^^^F^^J^^ 
disciples  teUincr  liim  of  certain  Galileans,  who  had  come  up  to  the  tei^»»^  ^T 
rusafcm,  to  wor'ship,  and  whose  blood  PUate  had  "^^i^^*!'"^.^'"^,^^ 


second  time,  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  ^ 

In  Uke  manner,  to  the  parable  of  the  nrodigal  son  nothing  m  ^^^"T 
joined  ;  but  the  relation  occurs  immediately  after  two  others,  m  wluch  it jm^ 
Glared  that  the  return  of  penitent  sinners  affords  joy  in  heaven.    1J»»  ww^Jj 
is  an  important  topic,  and  wiU  require  to  be  more  P^Ucularly  conadtfrt.  nom 
the  observations  already  made  on  the  greneral  nature  of  parables,  ^^J^*  "^ 
perceived  tliat  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  parables  were  various;  »y°"."^^ 
veyinff  either  of  instruction  or  reproof,  the  correcting  or  nrevttilugois^. 
the  iiStructing  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  some  truths  which  w^^'*^ 
with  advantage  only  at  a  distance,  or  of  others,  which  would  ^''l^^f^'^^ 
when  phiinly  proposed.    Further,  there  were  Uutlis  ^^^h  ^ere  Mceannr  w 
conveyed,  respecting  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  the  «omo«J«  "^^ 
ciples  on  occasion  of  that  event.    These  subjects   '•q^'W*  J<>  ** '^^"'^Xted 
delicate  hand ;  and  a  few  instances  will  ahow  that  each  of  them  was  «»»* 
with  the  highest  grace  and  propriety.  ^  ^-wJiaihc 

Thus,  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  is  delicately  yet  fitrikiMlT  ro^oj?";^ 
parablesof  the  rich  man  whose  grounds  brought  forth  plentifully  (Luke  ^^T7^ 
which  was  spoken  to  show  the  folly  of  covetousness,— of  the  unjust  stc^^^ 
xvi.  l.),to  show  the  proper  use  of  wealth,— and  of  the  rich  man  »»<^*"*  W,  of  tkt 
a  vi.  ia--31.),to  show  the  danger  of  abusing  it.  —  The  selJUhness  «»  ta««07^^, 
the  same  sect,  which  characteristic  in  some  degree  applied  to  the  ''"®!*jXr»,- 
tion,  who  "  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  ^IH?***  rl,. 
is  convicted  in  the  parables  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  V^J^^^i^ 
pie,  of  the  two  sons  commanded  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  of  the  €^J?1i,ob. 
the  highest  scat  at  the  table,  of  the  lost  sheep  and  money,  of  the  pn«^ 
and  of  the  good  Samaritan.    In  several  of  these  parables  the  «»?;|;*;!:  Jw^ 
<»f  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  is  justly  though  fiiintlv  sUted,  on  purpose  w 
the  pride  of  the  one  and  to  exalt  the  humble  hopes  of  the  other.  -.f-jsioB 

Another  class  of  parables  is  designed  to  deliver  some  general  '^^^"^jbie 
and  piety  :  such  are  the  parables  of  tlie  ten  virgins  and  the  talents.  *rTVju) 
of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  and  many  of  the  lesser  parabl^  '^•thSoppo- 
0how  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  t^ff^^^^JJvJ^-^^ 
0ition  which  would  be  made  to  it  from  the  malice  of  Satan,  •"**  "®J2SLul»« 
VBrseness  of  mankind.  With  these  are  closely  connected  such  P^J^-  imdet 
for  their  object  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  *^"r*!^iaial 
this  head  are  comprised  the  parallels  of  the  murmuring  «^'®"»  «^-«i(icrJJg 
■unjust  husbandmen,  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  the  marriage  feast.  '^X^^^ 
the  occasions  upon  which  these  and  other  parables  were  delivered  by  »«  ^^^ 
of  the  world,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain  their  acoft  •»*  "^ 
bat  also  to  perceive  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and  propriety. 

5.  Wherever  the  words  ef  Jesus  seem  to  he  cafohU  ^/<^^^"^ 
we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  to  he  the  true  one  wMck  a» 
level  to  the  apprehension  of  his  auditors.  iwymsiitttd  * 

Allowing  fi>r  those  figurttiTe  expnamoB  which  wwft  «>  ^^  freqw^ 
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mifiar  wHh  them,  and  which  therefore  ere  no  oxcepUoas  to  this  ^neral  rale,  this 
necesaaiy  canon  of  interpretation,  of  all  others,  demands  the  most  attention. 

6.  As  every  parable  has  two  senses^  the  literal  or  external^  and  the 
MTSTiCAL  or  internal  sense^  the  literal  sense  must  be  first  explained^  in 
order  that  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  mystical  sense  may  be 
the  more  readily  perceived. 

For  instance,  "  the  parable  of  the  onforgiYing  servant  represents,  Utcrally,  that 
his  lord  forgave  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents  :  —  mystically,  or  spiritually, 
that  God  remits  to  the  penitent  the  punishment  of  innumerable  offences.  Litcr- 
aUyy  it  states  that  this  servant,  on  his  refusal  to  exercise  forbearance  towards  his 
feOow-servant,  was  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors :  mystically,  that  God  will 
inflict  the  severest  judgments  on  all  who  do  not  forgive  others  their  trespasses^ 
The  unity  of  sense  in  both  interpretations  u  easily  perceptible  :"l  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  every  parable  must  be  consistent  throughout,  and  that  the  literal  sense 
moflt  not  be  confounded  with  the  mystical  sense.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  since 
the  scope  and  application  of  parabjes  are  the  chief  points  to  be  regarded, 

7.  It  is  not  necessary  y  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that  we  should 
anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  word;  nor  ought  we  to  expect  too  cv- 
rioMS  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it  in  every  part  to  the  spiritual 
meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for  many  circumstances  are  introduced  into 
parables  which  are  merely  ornamental^  and  designed  to  make  the  simili" 
tude  more  pleasing  and  interesting. 

Inattention  to  this  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  the  most  fanciful 
explanations :  resemblances  have  been  accumulated,  which  are  for  tlie  most  part 
futile,  or  at  best  of  little  use,  and  manifestly  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  par- 
able. Where,  indeed,  circumstantial  resemblances  (though  merely  ornamental) 
will  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  application,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlook- 
ed :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  parables  which  our  Lord  himself  ex- 
plained to  his  disciples,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  circumstantial  points  left 
unapplied ;  but  here  ^reat  judgment  is  necessary  neither  to  do  too  little,  nor  to 
attempt  too  much.^  In  the  application,  then,  of  this  rule,  there  are  two  points  to 
be  considered : 

(1.)  Persons  are  not  to  he  compared  with  persons,  hut  things  tcitk  things  ;  pavt 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  parable  with  itself. 

Thus,  we  read  in  Matt.  xiii.  24.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  :  and  in  verse  45.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
likened  vnto  a  merchant  man  seeking  goodly  pearls.  The  similitude  here  is  not  with 
the  men,  but  with  the  seed  and' the  pearly  and  the  construction  is  to  be  the  same 
as  in  verse  31.  and  33.,  where  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  and  to  leaven. 

(2.)  In  parables  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  actions  of  men,  mentioned  in 
thewn,  shomd  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  sav,  morally  just  and  honest. 

For  instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1--8.)  is  not  proposed  either  to  jus- 
fciQr  Ids  dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  in  cheating  his  lord  (for  that  is  merely 
ornamental,  and  introduced  to  fill  up  the  sto^) ;  but  as  an  example  of  his  care 
and  pradence,  in  providing  for  the  future.  From  the  conduct  of  this  man,  our 
Lioro  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  management  of  worldly  meo,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  attention  to  his  followers  in  their  spiritual  afiairs ;  and  at  the  same  tim» 
added  an  impressive  exhortation  to  make  the  things  of  this  life  sabservient  to 
their  ei^rlastmg  happiness ;  assuring  them,  that  if  they  did  not  use  temporal 
blessing  as  they  ou^nt,  they  could  never  be  quahlied  to  receive  spiritual  blessings. 
So  Mam,  in  Lnle  xii.  29,  and  Rev.  iii.  3,  the  ooming  of  Christ  is  compared  to  me 
coming  of  a  thief,  not  in  respect  of  theft,  bat  of  the  sudden  surprise.  <^H  is  not 
Becessary,"  says  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  '^  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  re- 
semblance of  one  thing  in  all  respects  to  another  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  thing 
ahoold  bear  a  likeness  to  that  with  which  it  is  compared.  "3 

8.  Attention  to  historical  circumstances^  as  wen  as  an  aequaintanee 

1  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  236.  ^  Ibid. 

3  Non  enim  reB  tota  toti  rei  necesse  est  similis  sit ;  sed  ad  ipsum,  ad  quod  confert- 
tor,  simUitudinem  habeai,  oportet.  Cicero  ad  Hereuiiqm,  lib.  iy.  e.  43.  torn.  i.  p. 
122.  odii.  Bq»<»it. 
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wiik  the  lurtirre  tmdwroperiies  of  Ae  things  ttAenee  the  simiKtudes one 
taketiy  wiU  essentialfy  contribute  to  the  interpretation  ofptaraUes. 

(1.)  Som*  of  the  paraUes  rriated  ia  (h«  Ntfir  Tefltament  are  aappoeed  to  faf 
true  histories  :  in  the  tneidental  circometanow  of  oUisrs,  oar  Savianr  evideotfy 
hjid  a  regard  to  hutorical  proprieMr.  Thue,  the  eoeae  of  that  moet  boaatilU  ead 
ixifltractivo  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Lake  x.  30--37.)  ie  verj  ippoateiy 
placed  in  that  dangerooe  road  which  lay  batween  Jemaalem  and  Jericho  ;  nowiy 
being  more  frequented  than  this,  both  on  account  of  its  leading  to  Pence,  aad  »- 

Jccially  because  the  classee  or  stations  of  ttie  Prieirts  and  Lerites  were  fixed  at 
ericho  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem :  and  hence  it  is  thai  a  Priest  and  a  LeTile  m 
mentioned  as  travelling  this  way.l  It  further  appears,  that  at  this  Tery  time  Jv- 
dea  in  general  was  oTernin  by  robbers,  and  that  the  road  between  Jericho  aad  Jc- 
msalem  (iu  which  our  Lord  represents  this  robbery  to  have  been  crniwnfrtad)  vu 
particularly  infested  by  banditti,  whose  depredations  it  fhToored,  as  H  laj  Unwagit 
dreary  solitude.  On  account  of  these  frequent  robberies,  we  are  'mmwued  hj  Je> 
rome  that  it  was  called  the  BUtody  fVay.^ 

{"2.)  Again,  in  the  parable  of  a  nobltnum  teko  went  bUoafer  tmtairjf  f  rsttiw 
/»r  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return  (Lake  ziz.  13.),  our  Lord  alhidaa  to  a  eve, 
which,  no  long  time  before^  had  actually  occurred  in  Jndoa.  Thoea  vlio,.fay  he- 
reditary succession,  or  by  interest,  had  pretensions  to  the  Jewish  throne,  tiaveihi 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  confirmed  to  them.  Herod  the  Great  firsft  west  tiat 
long  journey  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Judwa  from  Antony,  in.  which  h«  soeesi^ 
ed :  and  having  received  the  kingdom,^  he  afterwards  travctOed  frona  Jvdaa  tt 
Rhodes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  oonfirmation  of  it  from  Cesar,  in  which  ha  vai 
equally  successfal.^  Archohuis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod,  did  the  same ;  tad 
to  him  oar  Lord  most  probably  alluded.^  Every  historical  cireomstance  is  bessr 
tifuUy  interwoven  by  our  Saviour  in  this  instructive  parable. 

(3.)  Of  the  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from  history  in  the  interpretatiflB  of 
parables,  the  similes  in  Matt.  ziii.  31, 33.  will  afford  a  struung  illustrati«i :  in  them 
parables  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  a  grain  of  masiard  seed,  aad 
to  leaven:  nothing  is  subjoined  to  these  verses,  by  way  of  explaaalioo.  Whet 
then  is  their  scope  ?  Jesus  Christ  was  desirous  of  accustominff  hia  discipfas  to 
parabolic  instruction  :  from  this  design,  however,  we  cannot  collect  the  seass  of 
the  parables  ;  we  have  therefore  no  other  resource  but  history.  Since,  then,  Je«BS 
Oinst  is  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Cliristian  church,  we  most  coasnit  fode- 
Aastical  hutory,  which  informs  us  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  chnreh  «f 
Christ  hfw  grown  into  a  vast  congregation,  that  is  spread  over  Uie  whole  warU. 

In  order  that  we  may  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  thu  penMt 
of  our  Lord,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  obserre  that  in  eastern  com- 
tries  the  mustard-plant  (or  at  least,  a  species  of  the  tfivon,  iMA  the 
orientals  comprehended  under  that  name,)  attains  a  greater  size  ihsa 
with  us.  It  appears  that  the  orientals  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
denomination  of  trees  to  plants  growing  to  the  height  often  or  twdKe 
feet,  and  having  branches  in  proportion.^  To  such  a  height  the  maa* 
tard-plant  grows  in  Judosa ;  and  its  branches  are  so  strong  and  well 
covered  with  leaves,  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  feathered  tnbe.  Soch 
is  the  image  by  which  Jesus  Christ  represents  the  progress  of  his 
Crospel.  The  kingdom  of  heaven^  said  he,  is  Uke  to  a  grain  qfmusiard 
seed-^smaXi  and^ontemptible  in  its  beginning;  which  is  indeed  the 
kast  of  all  seeds^  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  then  acquainted :  (for  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
popular  use :  and  we  learn  from  Matt.  xvii.  M.  that,  Uke  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  small  quantitf :) 
hta  when  it  is  grornn^  it  beeameth  a  tree^  se  that  the  birds  of  the  air 

1  Lightfbot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  foe,  >  Jerome,  cited  by  Cahnet,  hi  be. 

3  Josephns,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  xiv.  c.  nv.  f  4, 5.  4  Ibid.  Gb.  zv.  e.  vi.J  0,  T. 

&  See  an  illustralion  of  thb  panhle,  as  refening  to  Archekns,  in  VoL  Hi.  Psn 
II.  Chap.  n.  Sect.  I.  J  in.     -^  ^ 

«8ee  LightCxM's and  StlnettgttAHfs  Ebns  ^tlbmemtA  tUanitic^,  n lott 
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come  amd  hdge  in  the  branches  there^.  Under  this  aiinple  and  beau- 
tiful figure  does  Jesus  Christ  describe  the  admirable  dc?elopeinent 
of  his  Gospel  from  its  oiigin  to  its  final  consummation. 

(4.)  We  have  said  that  the  understanding  of  parables  is  facilitated  by  an  «c- 
CMtntenee  with  the  provertUs  of  the  things  whence  the  similitudes  are  derived. 
Besides  the  difTusiYe  effects  of  leaden  already  adverted  to,  whi(^  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  certain  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  adduce  an  example  from  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah :  who  paraboUcally  describing  a* furious  invader  (xlix.  19.)  says,  he 
shall  came  up  like  a  honfrom  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the 
strong.  The  propriety  of  this  will  appear,  when  it  is  known  that  in  antient  times 
the  nver  Jordan  was  particularly  infested  with  lions,  which  concealed  themselvee 
among  the  thick  reeds  upon  its  banks.l  Left  us  then  imagine  one  of  these  mo* 
narphs  of  the  desert  asleep  among  the  thickets  upon  the  baidis  of  that  river :  let  u^ 
further  suppose  him  to  be  suddenly  awakened  by  the  roaring,  or  dislodged  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  rapid  tumultuous  torrent,  and  in  his  fury  rushing  into  the  up- 
land country :  and  we  shall  perceive  the  admirable  propriety  ana  force  of  tno 
prophet's  allusion. 

9,  Lastly^  although  in  many  of  his  parabks  Jesus  Christ  has  deli* 
neated  the  future  state  of  the  churchy  yet  he  intended  thai  they  should 
convey  some  important  moral  precepts,  of  which  we  should  never  lose 
sight  in  interpreting  parables. 

Thus  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  ziii.  3—24.  Mark  iv.  3—20.  and  Luke  viii. 
4 — IC),  has  a  moral  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  soon  after  subjoins  the  follow- 
ing important  caution :  Take  heed  how  ye  hear.  Again,  the  parable  of  the  tares 
(Matt.  ziii.  24.  et  sea.)  refers  to  the  mixture  of  the  wicked  with  the  ^ood  in  this 
world  :  when,  therefore,  our  Lord  intimated  (in  verses  27—29.)  that  it  Ss  not  our 
province  to  judge  those  whom  he  has  reserved  for  his  own  tribunal ;  and  in  the 
30th  verse  added,  Ut  both  grow  together j  ho  evidently  implied  that,  since  God 
tolerates  incorrigible  sinners,  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  bear  with  them ;  the  propa* 
gation  of  false  doctrines  is  an  offence  against  God,  who  alone  is  the  judge  and 
punisher  of  them ;  —  man  has  no  right  to  punish  hb  brethren  fbr  their  sei^ti- 
ments.9  The  parables  which  are  delivered  m  the  same  chapter  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  also  in  Luke  xiii.  19.  21.  deUneote  the  excellence  of  the  reli* 
Son  of  Jesus,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  admiration 
r  its  Dit^e  Author.  Further,  the  parable  or  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
(Matt.  XX.  1—17.)  besides  predicting  the  future  reception  ofl^he  Gospel,  teaches 
us  that  no  one  should  deq>air  of  the  divine  mercy  so  mng  as  he  lives,  and  that 
God  wiU  bestow  upon  the  fiuthful  a  larger  measure  of  blessedness  than  they  can 
venture  to  expect,  and  also  that  we  should  not  be  moved  with  envy,  if  others  en- 
joy a  greater  portion  of  gifts  or  talents  than  are  bestowed  upon  ourselves.  In  fiust, 
as  an  able  expositor^  has  remarked,  since  our  Saviour's  pajrables  frequently  hav« 
a  doable  view,  this  parable  seems  not  only  to  illustrate  the  case  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  but  also  the  case  of  all  individuals  of  every  nation,  whom  God  accepts 
according  to  their  improvement  of  the  opportuitities  they  have  enjoyed.  In  hke 
manner,  the  parable  of  the  royal  nuptials,  related  in  Matt.  xxii.  verse  1 — 15.  was  de- 
signed  chiefly  to  show  the  Jews,  that  the  offers  of  grace  which  they  rejected  would 

1  ^  After  having  descended,"  says  Maundrell,  *^  the  outermost  bank  of  Jordan^ 
jon  go  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  you  come  to  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  besot  with  bushes  and  trees,  suoh  as  tamv 
risks,  willows,  oleanders,  &c.  that  you  can  see  no  water,  till  you  lUve  made  your 
way  through  them.  In  this  thicket,  antiently,  and  the  same  is  reported  of  it 
at  this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were  wont  to  harbour  themselves ;  whose 
being  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river  gave  occasion  tp 
that  allusion.  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  sweUiag  of  Jordan,"  &c.  Maun-. 
drell's  Journey  from  AUeppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  110.  (Lon<£)n,  1810.)  Agreeable  to 
this  account,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  states,  that  "Innumerable  lions  wander 
about  among  the  reeds  and  copees  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  in  Mesopotamia.*' 
Lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  (torn.  i.  n.  177.  edit  Bipont.) 

^  It  is  with  pleasure  the  author  transcribes  the  following  explicit  declaration  of 
the  learned  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Viser.  Having  cited  the  passages  above  ad- 
duced, he  says :  FaeiU  apparH  eo$  hoc  precepto  n^^mquam  satisfaeere,  qui  yi, 
HSTC,  ac  MiHis,  HOMiVBs  STODERT  A  SUA  tixLxoioHs  ABOuesRs.  HenneDftutioa 
^bcia  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  p.  131. 

3  Gilpin*B  ExpoalUon  of  the  N«v  Test,  f ol.  i.  g.  73.  nota  h 
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be  made  to  the  Gentiles.  Bat  the  tatter  part  of  it  sJao  mAoa  inteaM  to  t^eekthr 
presumption  of  such  as  pretend  to  the  divine  favour  withoat  complying  with  the 
conditions  on  which  it  ie  promised.  It  was  custnmorj  for  the  bridegroom  to  pn^ 
pare  vestrnf  nta  for  his  guests ;  and  the  man  mentiooeid  in  versee  11—13.  b  id 
to  have  intruded  without  the  requisite  garmrnt.l 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  have  been  seen  that  pan- 
bles  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  than  m  ibe  Old 
Testament :  and  although  some  huits  have  been  akeady  offered,*  lo 
account  for  the  adoption  of  tliis  mode  of  mstruclion ;  yet,  as  same 
persons  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9, 10.), 
as  cited  by  Matthew  (xiii.  13 — 15.),  to  insinuate  that  our  Lord  spake 
in  parables  in  order  that  the  perverse  Jews  might  not  understaod,  ii 
may  not  be  irrelevant  if  we  conclude  the  presost  stnctures  on  pan- 
bohc  instruction,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  reasons  why  itwasadopc- 
ed  by  our  Lord. 

1.  The  practice  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  odiei 
iniiabitants  of  the  £asty  as  afready  stated :  and  some  of  our  Lord': 
parables  were  probably  taken  from  Jewish  customs,  as  the  rojal  nup- 
tials (Matt.  xxii.  1 — 16.),  the  rich  glutton  (Luke  xvi.  19— 31.),aD^ 
die  wise  and  foolish  vh-gins.  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.)'  This  roetlwd  rf 
leaching,  tlierefore,  was  intelligible  to  an  attentive  and  inquiring  audi- 
tory.    See  Matt.  xv.  10.  and  Mark  iv.  13. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  wkn 
they  did  not  understand  tlie  meaning  of  their  parables,  to  request  an 
explanation  from  theu"  teachers :  in  like  manner,  Christ's  heaiers 
might  have  applied  to  him,  if  they  had  not  been  indisposed  toieceive 
Ae  doctrines  he  taught,  and  had  they  not  preferred  to  be  held  i&entjr 
by  th$  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  rather  than  to  receive  instructioD  bm 
bis  lips.  0  I 

3.  Parabblic  instrfttion  was  peculiarly  weD  calculated  to  raf  oka* 
sive  truths  or  hard  sayings^  until,  in  due  season,  they  shooU  be  dis- 
closed with  greater  evidence  and  lustre,  when  they  were  aHetob«f 
and  to  bear  them,  lest  they  should  revolt  at  the  premature  (&cteure 
pf  the  mystery.     Compare  Mark  iv.  33.  with  John  xvi.  12. 25. 

4.  It  was  a  necessary  screen  from  the  mahce  of  his  inveterate  ^' 
mies,  tlie  chief  priests,  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  who  would  not  ta^J 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  express  declaration  trfnch  they  n«?Bj 
turn  to  his  destructioa  (John  x.  24.) ;  but  yet  they  could  notlay  do»u 
of  die  most  pointed  parables,  which,  they  were  clear-sighted  enousi' 
to  perceive,  were  levelled  against  themselves.  See  Malt,  xxi-  '*•' 
Mark  xii.  12.  and  Luke  xx.  19.* 

I  The  autboritiee  consulted  for  this  sectton,  independently  of  tho«ilrtt*y^ 
incidentally,  arc  Ernesti,  In«*it.  Interp.  Nov.  Tert.  p.  113.  j  Mon»,mE«««?J'r" 
i.  pp.  314— 320.;  Bauer,  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  226-389. ;  GJuni  .Ph»^<a» 
Sacra,  lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  2.  sect.  5.  canons  a-9.  col.  473-499. ;  Turretm,  *  ^ 
terprot.  Script,  pp.  214,  316. ;  Pfeifier,  Merm.  Saer.  c.  iiL  413.  (Op.  W-"JJ 
6:«,  63C.) ;  Chkdenius,  Inrt.  Exeget.  pp.  190, 191. ;  and  J.  E.  PfcJftr,Iii^H«° 
Sacr.  pp.  753—773. 

«  See  p.  611.  supra,  -. 

3  Sherigham,  in  Pnef.  ad  Jdma,  cited  by  WhHhy  on  Matt  xiii-  10.  ^^^^ 
in  his  Hors  Hebraice  et  Talraiidicn,  has  pointed  o«t  maay  Jewifhfoaiefli  V"*"^ 
it  is  probable  that  Jeaus  Christ  took  several  of  hia  paraUes. 

*  Br.  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  H  ^  773. 
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5.  The  parables  did  not  cootain  tbe  fundamental  precepts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  delivered  b  the  audience  of  the 
people  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  Matt.  v. — ^vii.  and  elsewhere, 
bot  only  the  mysteries  relative  to  its  progress  among  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

6.  Lastly,  the  Jews  were  addressed  in  parables,  because,  as  their 
wickedness  and  pcrverseness  indispoged  them  to  receive  profit  from 
his  more  plain  discourses,  Jesus  Christ  would  not  vouchsai'e  to  them 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  events.  To  ^  have  ears  and  hoar  not,'' 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  describe  men  who  are  so  wicked  and 
slothful,  that  they  either  do  not  attend  to,  or  toiU  not  follow,  the  clear- 
est intimadons  and  convictions  of  their  duty.  See  bstances  of  tliis 
expression  in  Jer.  v.  21.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.^  To  this  remark  we  may 
add,  with  reference  to  the  quotations  iix>m  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10.  that  it  is 
common  &r  God  to  speak,  by  his  prophets,  of  events  that  wouki 
happen,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  had  enjoined  them.^ 

V.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  character  of  our  Saviour, 
merely  as  a  moral  teacher  and  instructor  of  mankind,  will  clearly 
perceive  his  superiority  to  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  antiquity. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  Gospel,  he  discovers  a  deep  and  thorough 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  seems  indmately  acquainted  with 
an  the  subtle  malignities  and  latent  corruptions  of  die  human  heart, 
as  wen  as  with  all  the  allusions  and  refinements  of  self-idolatry, 
and  the  windings  and  mtricacies  of  self--deceit.  How  admirably  tiie 
mamier,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  instructions,  was  adapted  to  answer 
the  end  and  design  of  them,  we  have  aheady  seen  ;  we  might  indeed 
almost  venture  to  appeal  to  his  parables  alone  for  die  authentici^  of 
our  Lord's  mission  as  a  divine  teacher  :  all  of  them,  indeed,  are  dis^ 
tinguished  by  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  a  simplicity  of  expression, 

Eerfecdy  becoming  the  purity  and  exceUence  of  diat  religion  which 
e  came  to  establish.  The  whole  s>'stem  of  headien  mythology  was 
tbe  invention  of  the  poiets;  a  mere  farrago  of  childish  and  romantic 
stories,  chiefly  calculated  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  As  the  far  greater 
part  of  their  fables  and  allegories  are  founded  on  this  fictitious  history 
of  the  gods,  so  they  were  plainly  subservient  to  the  support  of  that 
system  of  idolatry  aad  polytheism  which  the  Gospel  was  designed  tt> 
overthrow.  If  any  secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  allego- 
rical representations,  (which  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful^) 
it  was  at  any  rate  too  refined  and  philosophical  to  be  understood  by 
tbe  common  people,  whose  religious  knowledge  and  belief  extended  no 
farther  than  the  hteral  sense  of  the  words.  The  moral  instruction,  if 
any  was  intended,  must  be  dugout  of  die  rubbish  of  poetical  images, 
and  superstitious  conceits.  And,  as  these  were  founded  on  a  false 
system  of  the  universe,  and  on  unworthy  sentiments  of  God,  and  his 
moral  government,  they  could  never  contribute  to  die  religious  improve- 

1  Grotins  and  WhHby  on  Matt.  xiii.  10.  Dr.  Whitby  hts  collected  pa«ue« 
showinff  tbe  proverbial  nse  of  A^vtii^  earg  gnd  kearimg  not,  from  Fbilo  (Aileg.  ub. 
iLp.^D.aiidlib,uLii.850.£.),aiidfrom.I>emo8thoiiet.  (Orat  in  Aritftogeton, 
eect.  1^^ 

3^ee  Bifhop  Lowtb*8  Note  on  Isa.  vi.  lOi 
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meot  of  mankind  dther  in  knowledge  or  in  pracdce.  Let  any 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  Gompare  the  afastnise  alteg^es  of  PtaiO) 
or  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Jewish  Tahnuds,  with  the  parables  of 
our  Samur,  he  wiU  be  at  no  kss  which  to  prefer ;  while,  tked  and 
disgusted  with  the  one,  be  will  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beanqr, 
elegance,  and  propriety  of  tt^  other. 

Further,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the  fables  ol  antiqia^  in 
elearness  and  perspicuity,  which  made  them  remarkably  fit  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  for  whom  they  were  oc%i- 
nally  designed.  Our  Saviour's  images  and  allusions  are  not  only  takea 
horn  nature,  but  especially  from  tbose  otjects  and  occurrences  wUck 
are  most  familiar  to  our  observation  and  experience.  It  requires  no 
laborious  search,  no  stretch  of  imaginatk>n,  to  discover  his  nieaning,iB 
all  cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or  reproof,  as  appears  evident 
from  the  impressions  immediately  produced  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  according  to  their  different  tempers  and  dispositioDs.  Sock 
of  his  parables  indeed,  as  predicted  the  nature  and  progredk  of  the 
Go^l  £spensati(»i,  and  tl^  opposition  which  it  shotdd  meet  from  die 
mahce  of  Satan  and  the  fo&y  ol  mankind,^  were  purposely  1^  to  he 
explained  by  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  with  wUch  tbqr  so 
exactiy  correspcmd,  that  their  meanmg  soon  became  plain  and  obvious  to 
dl.  b  is,  morever,  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  mord 
instructions  conveyed  by  the  parables  of  die  Gospel,  are  of  the  most 
important  nature,  and  essential  to  our  duty  and  best  interests.  Tbey 
do  not  serve  merely  to  amuse  the  imagination,  but  to  enligjhien  the 
understanding,  and  to  purify  the  heart,  \niey  aim  at  no  lessanoMect 
than  the  happmess  of  mankind  in  a  future  and  eternal  stale,  llie 
doctrines  ot  the  sotd's  immortality  and  a  future  judgmeni,  are  die 
ground-work  of  our  Lord's  parables ;.  and  to  illustrate  and  coofiRD 
these  fundamental  principles,  is  their  main  and  leadii^  design.  Tbey 
all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  die  awfiil  scenes  of  eternity, 
and  the  interesting  consequences  of  that  decisive  trial,  in  a  famgage, 
though  simple  and  unadorned,  yet  amazingly  striking  and  impresre. 
But  the  fabubus  representations  of  the  heathen  poets  on  thb  sutject, 
were  inore  fitted  to  i^use  than  to  instruct :  they  served  rather  la 
extinguish  than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  and  coose- 
Quently  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  as  a  principle  of  rir* 
tuous  conduct. 

There  is  also  a  pleasbg  variety  in  the  parables  of  Jesus«  Some 
of  them  comprehend  no  dialogue,  and  scarcely  any  action,  and  are 
little  more  than  a  simfde  comparison  between  the  subject  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  something  very  well  kn6wn.  In  odiars  may  be  traced  die 
outlines  of  a  complete  drama.  The  obscuriQr  which  may  be  tboc^ 
to  lie  in  some  of  them,  wholly  arises  from  our  not  deariy  midentaiidios 
kit  character^  or  that  q(  his  audience,  or  the  occasion  oo  which  he 
spoke ;  except  where  the  subject  itself  rendered  some  obactirit|r 
unavoidable. 

-./•i?^i^^®*^^P*J?°'  f**'  uMtwce,  ire  the  pvaUoi  of  the  boww,  of  Oie  Une,  mi 
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Conciseness  is  another  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ.  Scarce 
a  smgle  circumstance  or  expression  can  be  taken  away  from  way  of 
them,  without  injuring  the  whole.  They*  also  comprehend  the  most 
extensive  and  important  meaning  m  the  shortest  compass  of  narration ; 
and  a£brd  at  the  same  time  the  largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and 
reflection  of  the  reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and  charity  like- 
wise pervade  all  the  parables  of  Jesus.  He  gives  the  most  favourable 
representations  of  things.  In  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  he  sup* 
poses  but  one  of  a  hundred  to  go  astray  ;  yet  the  good  shepherd  leaves 
the  rest,  to  go  in  quest  of  this.  In  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  he 
supposes  the  number  of  the  wise  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  foolish.  In 
that  of  the  prodigal,  for  one  son  that  takes  a  riotous  course,  there  is 
another  that  continued  in  his  duty.  In  that  of  the  ten  talents,  two  are 
supposed  to  improve  what  is  committed  to  them,  for  one  that  does  not 
improve  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Abraham 
uses  the  term  Son  to  the  former,  thoueh  in  the  place  of  punishment; 
and  he  is  represented  as  still  retaining  kind  regards  to  his  brethren.  A 
name  is  delicately  withheld  from  the  character  that  is  blameable,  while 
dne  b  ^ven  to  the  good. 

An  exact  propriety  and  decorum  is  observed  in  all  Ae  parables  of 
Christ,  and  every  thmg  that  is  spoken  is  suited  to.  the  character  of  the 
person  who  speaks  it.  His  parables  surpass  all  others,  in  being  so 
natural  and  probable  that  they  have  the  air  of  truth  rather  than  of 
fiction.^  Generosi^  9nd  decorum  are  so  strongly  manifested  in  the 
character  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan,  timt  the  Jewish  lawyer, 
whose  prejudices  and  passions  would  be  all  excited  by  the  very  name, 
could  not  withhold  his  approbatk)n  of  it.  There  is  also  great  candour 
and  proprie^  in  the  selection  and  adjustment  of  the  two  characters- 
Had  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan  been  represented  as  assisting  a  fellow- 
countryman,  or  a  Jew  assbting  a  Samaritan,  Ae  story  would  have  been 
less  convincing  and  impressive.  *'  In  the  parable  of  the  murmuring 
lafiourers,  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  assembles  the  labourers  in  the 
evening  all  together  to  receive  Uieir  wages,  begins  to  pay  those 
whQ  were  called  at  the  latest  hour,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  first 
invited.'  This  circumstance  with  the  greatest  propriety  introduces 
their  complaint.  It  also  discovers  candour  and  integrity  in  the  judge, 
in  allowing  them  to  be  witnesses  of  his  distribuuon,  m  attentively 
hearing  their  objections,  and  calmly  pointing  out  how  groundless  and 
unreasonable  they  were.  In  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  the 
keeper  of  the  vineyard  is  with  great  propriety  and  candour  introduced 
as  interceding  eamesdy  for  a  further  respite  and  tc'tai  to  the  tree,  and 
enforcing  his  plea  fit>m  weighty  consideradons."  In  what  an  amiable 
and  proper  Kght  b  the  generous  creditor  in  the  parable  represented, 
and  with  what  natural  simplicity.  *'  Tlien  the  Lord  of  that  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the 
debt.''  What  ingenuous  sorrow  appears  in  the  character  erf*  the  prodi- 
gal ?    What  natural  affection,  generosi^,  and  forwardness  to  foqpve, 

in  the  parent  ?        

1  Law's  Life  of  Chriit,  p.  3S6.  note. 
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Besides  the>  regard  paid  hy  Jesas  Christ  to  historical  propriety  h 
Ihe  ineideDta]  Gircuai^aiices  (which  has  been  aheadj  noticed  in  pp. 
614,  615.^,  it  is  a  peculiar  exceOence  of  the  parabl^  of  C)mst,tfaa 
the  adort  m  them  are  not  the  inferior  creatures,  but  men.  He  leads 
us  sometimes  to  draw  instruction  from  the  inferior  animals^  and  tbe 
process  of  things  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  in  genera), 
but  men  are  the  more  proper  acton  in  a  scene,  and  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue, formed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Mai  add  to  die  sigmfr 
cance  without  diminishing  tlie  ease  and  faroiliari^  of  the  narratkn. 
In  the  fables  of  £sop,  and  of  the  Hindoos,^  as  well  as  of  die  JewisJi 
pn^hets,  inferior  creatures,  and  even  vegetables,  are  introduced  as 
actors. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  our  Lord^s  parables  is,  the  fre- 
quent mtroduction  of  his  own  character  into  them,  as  the  pmc^ 
figure,  and  in  news  so  various,  important,  and  significant ;  for  mstance, 
the  sower ;  the  vine-dresser ;  the  proprietor  of  an  estate ;  the  caiehi 
shepherd ;  the  just  master ;  the  kind  father ;  the  splendid  l»idegroofn ; 
die  potent  nobleman ;  the  heir  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  upon  U^ 
throne  of  glory  judging  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  A  striking 
contrast  Jience  arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  descriptions  and 
the  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  furtlier  material  circumstance  which  characterises  the  paraUes 
of  Christ  is,  that  he  spake  them  just  as  occasicMis  were  oflfered ;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  conversation  and  instructicxi ;  privately  as  wei 
as  publicly ;  to  his  own  disciples ;  to  the  multitude  ;  and  to  the  Fba- 
risees  and  chief  rulers.  An  accidental  question,  or  unexpected  e^ntf 
appears  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  them.  For  instance, 
that  of  tlie  good  Samaritan,  when  he  was  asked,  **  Who  is  mja&^ 
hour  ?'^  that  of  the  rich  man,  whose  ground  brought  forth  pkniifiitfj^ 
when  he  was  desired  to  determine  a  suit  concerning  an  estate ;  tint 
of  tlie  barren  fig-tree,  when  he  was  told  of  the  Cralileans  whom  P8ite 
had  massacred ;  that  of  a  certain  man  who  made  a  great  simper, 
when  he  was  present  at  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  those  of  the 
careful  shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  and  die 
inhuman  rich  Jew,  when  a  great  number  of  publicans  and  sinners,  sod 
of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  happened  to  be  present,  and  the  latter  mur- 
mured against  him,  and  insulted  him.  No  man,  except  Jesus,  ever 
did  speak  in  parables,  unpremeditated,  and  on  various  occasioDS. 
No  man  is  now  capable  of  conveying  instruction  in  die  like  manner. 
No  instructor  can  ever  presume  to  be  equal  to  him,  nor  so  much  as  to 
imitate  or  resemble  liim. 

Again  ;  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were  adnurably  adapted  to  ifae 
time  when,  t}ie  place  in  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  they  were 
delivered  ;  while  they  were  also  fitted  for  the  general  instrocdon  ol 
mankind  in  all  ages.  These  composidoiis  of  Christ  w^e  likewise  al! 
original.  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  others  have  ^own  that  Jesus  often  bor- 
rowed proverbs  and  phrases  finom  the  Jews.,  But  an  inspired  teadicr 
^    I  » I  ■■  ^^  - 1      III  I        II,  .      ..I.. 

1  See  WQkixn^a,  or  Sir  W.  Jones^t,  Traadation  of  tbe  FtUesof  Vedmoe-Stfiai 
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would  not  surely  propose  uhok  parables^  that  were  in  coronion  use, 
for  his  own.  Nor  does  it  wpear  that  any  body  used  the  parables  of 
Christ  before  his  time ;  for  those  which  are  alleged  out  of  the  Talmu- 
dical  or  other  Jewish  writers,  were  all  penned  some  ages  after  his  birth. 
For  instance,  the  parable  of  the  householder  and  tlie  labourers,^  which 
is  extant  m  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  was  written  an  age  and  a  half  at 
least  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  It  is  more  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  written  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than  borrowed  from 
any  antient  tradition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  others  ;  as 
Matt.  xviu.  17.  out  of  the  book  of  Musar ;  and  of  another  parable 
like  that.  Matt.  xxv.  1.  of  the  ten  virgins.^ 

If  Jesus  had  borrowed  whole  parables,  c^  discourses,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  remarked  so  often,  that  he  spake  as  one  who  had 
authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes ;  nor  would  the  extraordinary  wisdom 
of  his  instructions  have  so  much  astonislied  his  auditors.  Further ; 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  have  been  glad  to  have  exposed  him 
by  proclaiming  to  the  people,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Rabbis  for 
what  gained  him  the  reputation  of  superior  sagacity,  lliis  also  would 
have  been  a  plausible  argument  to  have  retorted  upon  him,  when  he 
opposed  their  traditions. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excellency  in  the  Gospel  parables, 
that,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  occasional,  and  wisely  adapted 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  tlie  persons  to 
whom  they  were  originally  addressed,  yet  they  contain  most  whole> 
some  instructions  and  admonitions  for  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  for 
every  iiiture  period  of  his  church.  They  are  at  once  excellently 
accommodated  to  the  comprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  and  cimable  of 
instructing  and  delighting  the  most  learned  and  judicious,  in  shorty 
all  the  parables  of  Christ  "  are  beautiful  ;  the  truest  delineation  of 
human  manners,  embellished  with  all  those  graces  which  an  imafiected 
tevely  simplicity  of  diction  is  able  to  bestow, — graces  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  composition.  But  two  of  the 
number  shine  among  the  rest  witli  unrivalled  splendour ;  and  we  may 
safety  challenge  the  genius  of  antiquity  to  produce,  from  all  his  stores 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  pathetic  unlaboured  de- 
scription, as  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the  good  Samaritan."' 

SECTION  VI. 

ON   8CRIPTUBE   PKOVERBS. 

I.  Nature  of  Proverbs.  —  Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  — 

IL  Different  kinds  of  Proverbs.  —  III.  The  Proverbs  occurring 

in  the  New  Testament,  how  to  be  interpreted. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  common  with  other  oriental 

nations,  were  much  in  the  use  of  proverbs,  or  detached  aphorisms ; 

1  Matt.  XX.  1—16.  ^J-e  Clerc  oji  Matt.  xx.  15. 

3  Dr.  Gray's  Delineation  of  the  Parables,  pp.  19.  21.  (Edinburgh,  1814,  8to.)< 
JIIoBthlj  Eeview,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.  Wakefield'slnternal  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tlanity,  p.  36.    SlnpsoA's  Internal  ax)d  PresumptiTjp  Eyidencee  of  Christianity,  pp# 
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is,  ooocise  and  sentoitioiis  comoioii  sayiiies  fijunded  on  a  doK 

observance  of  men  and  manners. 

This  method  of  instruction  is  of  verv  remote  antiquitj,  and  was 
adopted  by  those,  who,  by  genius  and  reflection,  exercised  in  the 
school  of  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  knowledge,  wtiA 
they  were  desirous  of  reducing  into  the  most  compendious  fixin,  and 
comprising,  m  a  few  maxims,  such  observations  as  they  apprdbeaded 
to  be  most  es^ntial  to  human  happiness.  Proverbial  esLpressiaDs 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  more  likely  to 
produce  efiect  than  any  other  :  for  they  professed  not  to  dilute,  bat 
to  command,  —  not  to  persuade,  but  to  compel ;  they  conducted  mes, 
not  by  circuitous  argument,  but  led  them  immediately  to  the  approba- 
tion and  practice  of  integrity  and  virtue.  That  this  kind  of  iosnrac- 
tion,  however,  might  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  attraction,  and  lest 
it  should  disgu^  by  an  appearance  of  harshness  and  severity,  die 
teachers  of  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  the  graces  of  barmooy ; 
and  decorated  them  with  metaphors,  comparisons,  allusioosy  and  odw 
embellishments  of  style. 

Proverbial  instruction  was  a  favourite  style  of  cmnpontion  anm^ 
the  Jews,  which  contmued  to  the  latest  ages  of  their  literature ;  and 
obitamed  among  them  the  appellation  of  Miuludm  or  parables,  fuiSj 
because  it  consisted  of  parables  strictly  ao  called,  (the  nature  of  whiefa 
bas  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,)  and  partfy'  becuise  it 
possessed  uncommon  force  and  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  aodi* 
tors.    The  Proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  Bbbop 
Lowdi  among  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  of  whtdi  many 
i^ecimens  are  extant,  pardcularly  the  Book  •of  Proverbs,  composed 
by  Solomonr,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  subsequent  pait  of 
this  work.^    The  royal  sage  has,  in  one  of  Ins  Proverbs,  iiiiBself  ex- 
plained the  principal  excellences  of  this  form  of  compositioD ;  exhibit* 
ing  at  once  a  complete  definition  of  a  proverb,  and  a  very  hippy  spe- 
cimen of  what  he  describes  : 

Applet  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver 
Ii  a  word  seasonably  spoken. 

.  «  Prov.  xxT.  11. 

Thus  intimating,  that  grave  and  proround  sentiments  should  be  set 
off  by  a  smooth  and  well-turned  phraseology  ;  as  the  appearance  of 
the  most  beautifiil  and  exquisitely-coloured  fruit,  or  the  imitaidoa  of  il 
perhaps  in  the  most  precious  materials,  is  improved  by  the  circumstanee 
of  its  shining  (as  through  a  veil)  through  the  reticulations  of  a  abcr 
vessel  exquisitely  carved.  In  the  above-cited  passage  he  fiirdier 
insiauates,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  neat  turn  and  polished  diction  bf 
which  proverbs  must  be  recommended  ;  but  that  truth  itself  acqdres 
additional  beauty  when  partially  discovered  through  the  veil  of  elegtnl 
fiction  and  imagery. 

1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  proverb  is  Brevity ^^  widxKit  which 

1  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  HI.  Sect.  III.  pp.  11&^118. 

ft  *'  The  brevity  of  this  kind  of  compotitionj"  says  an  elegant  oriftio  of  aatietft 
times,  *<  and  the  condensing  of  &nch  thought  into  a  small  compass,  readon  it  mors 
■etatentious,  more  sage,  and  espreanvtt :  as  in  a  ooaH  seed,  the  wbol»  pnwm  oT 
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it  em  retain  neiAer  its  name  nor  its  nature.  The  disoriminating 
sentiment  should  be  er.pressed  in  a  few  words,  not  exceeding  ten  or 
at  roost  twelve  words,  otherwise  it  is  no  longer  a  proverb,  but  a  de- 
clamadon ;  and  it  should  force  itself  upon  the  mind  by  a  single  efibrt, 
not  by  a  tedious  process.  Accordingly,  the  language  must  be  strong 
and  condensed,  rather  omitting  some  circumstances  which  may  appear 
necessary,  than  admitting  any  thing  superfluous.  Horace  himself 
msists  on  diis  as  one  of  the  express  niles  of  didactic  poeti^^  and  has 
assigned  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded  : 

Short  be  the  precept,  which  with  case  is  gained 

By  docile  minds,  and  faithfully  retained.^ 

Solomon  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  his  own  parabolic  manner  : 

The  womtof  the  wise  are  like  g>oada, 

And  like  nails  that  are  firmly  fixed.    Eccles.  zii.  U. 

That  is,  they  instantaneously  sdmulate  or  affect  the  mind  ;  they  pene- 
trate deeply,  and  are  firmly  retained.  Even  the  obscurity,  which  is 
generally  attendant  oa  excessive  brevity,  has  its  use ;  as  it  sharpens 
the  understanding,  keep  alive  the  attention,  and  exercises  the  genius 
by  the  labour  of  investigation,  while  no  small  gratification  results  liom 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  our  own  efforts. 

2.  Anotlier  excellence,  essential  to  a  proverb,  is  Elegante  ;  which 
is  neither  inconsistent  with  brevity,  nor  with  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
Elegance  in  tliis  connection  respects  the  sentiment,  tlie  imagery,  and 
the  diction :  and  those  proverbs,  which  are  the  plainest,  most  obvious, 
and  simple,  or  which  contain  nothing  remarkable  either  in  sentiment  or 
style,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  their  peculiar  elegance, 
if  they  jpossess  only  brevity,  and  that  neat,  compact  form,  and  round- 
ness of  period,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  proverb. 
Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  die  maxim  of  David,  recorded  in  ] 
Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  in  diat  of  Solomon,  Prov.  x.  12.* 

II.  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire  Sentences; 
and,  2.  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  by  common  usage  are  admitted 
into  a  sentence. 

1.  Examples  of  Entire  Proverbial  Sentences  occur  in  Gen.  x.  9. 
and  xxii.  14.     1  Sam.  x.  12.  and  xxiv.  13.  2  Sam.  v.  8.  and  xx.  18. 
Ezek.  XTi.  44.  and  xviii.  2,    Luke  ir.  23.    John  iv.  37.  and  2  Pet.  ii 
32. ;  in  which  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly  state  the  sen 
fences  to  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Examples  of  Proverbial  Phrases^  which  indeed  cannot  be  cor 
rectly  termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form  and  use* 
are  to  be  found  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.  1  Kings  xx.  11.  2  Chron.  xxv.  9« 
Job  vi.  5.  xiv.  19.  and  xxviii.  18.  Psal.  xlii.  7.  and  Ixii.  9.     Of  this 
description  also  is  that  beautiful  and  memorable  sentence,  the  fear 

OF  THE  LORB  IS  THE  BEGINNING  OP  WISDOM.      Psal.  CXi.    10.,  which   19 

repeated  in  Prov.  i.  7.  ix.  10.  and  in  Job  xxviiv  28.    The  book  of 

veffetatioD^  which  is  to  produce  a  tree^  ia  contained.    And  if  anv  writer  should  am* 
.  pmy  the  sentence,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  proverb,  but  a  declamation."    Djufs 

TBnJS  PHALKRSUSy  Hcpt  Epfi9V4MI(,  BOCt.  iz.       . 

1  Art  of  Poetry  by  Francis,  verse  465. 

SLowth,  Prelect,  xxiv.  pp.  312-^18.  (edit.  1763),  or  vol.  il  pp.  162—173.  of 
Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 
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Pretferbs  likewise  contains  very  many  similttr  figateaces;  fMm_iiWH 
which  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Prov.  i.  17.  32.  »u.  12.  n.  ^^-^^ 
13.  19.  35.  xi.  15.  22.  27.  xii.  11.  15.  xr.  2.  33.  xviu  1. 10.  W. » 
xix.  2.  24.  XX.  4.  11.  14.  21.  -^5.  xxii.  6.  13.  xxv.  11.  16.  27.  xxfti 
10.  11.  14.  17.  28.  xxvu.  6,  7,  a  10.  14. 17.  22.  xxviu.  21.  So  m  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  cU.  i.  15.  18.  ir.  5.  12.  t.  2.  6.  8,  9, 10.  Ji..9.nu 
17.  ix.  4.  18.  X.  1,  2.  8.  15.  19,  20.  xi.  3,  4.  6,  7.  xu.  12.  And  m  ^ 
Prophets,  Jer.  xiii.  23.  xxiu.  28.  Ezek.  vu.o.  Micah  vti.  5,6,  Hato 
ii.  6.  Mai.  ii.  10.  &,c.  And  likewise  in  the  New  Testmf.Ji^ 
Matt.  y.  13-15.  vi.  3.  21.  34.  vii.  2.  5.  16  ix.  12.  1^^-  1\^  J 
26.  xii.  34.  xiii.  12.  57.  xr.  14.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  28.  Mark  a. » 
Luke  ix.  62.  xii.  48.  xxui.  31.  Acts  ix.  5.  xx.  3i>.  1  Cor.  v.  t.  x. » 
XV.  33.  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  7.  2  Tiies.  iii.  10.  Tit.  i.  15. 

ni.  The  Proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  "Testament  we  to  De 
explained,  partly  by  tlie  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  OW  T«tt- 
ment,  and  partly  from  the  antient  writings  of  Ae  Jews,  especially  tm 
the  Talmud  ;  whence  it  appears  how  much  tliey  were  '"  "*J^ 
that  people,  and  that  they  were  applied  by  Christ  and  to  wf^ 
agreeably  to  common  usage.  The  proverbs,  contained  m  ffle  uw 
and  New  Testaments,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Druaas,  aafl 
Andreas  Schottus  ;  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  Dinth  itwe 
of  the  Critici  Sacri,  and  also  by  Joachim  Zehner,  who  nas  elucidate 
them  by  parallel  passages  from  the  fadiers  as  well  asfromthehaM 
writers,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Leipsic  in  1601.  The  promtt 
which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  have  been  iBustraled  DJ 
Vorstius^  and  Viser,«  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgeniiis  in  ton' 
ffordj  Hebraica  et  Talmudka,  and  by  Buxtorf  in  his  ^f^^ 
dakum  Talmudicumet  Rablnnicum  ;  from  w-liich  last-mentioned  worts 
Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoei,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  other  coffl- 
mentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have  derived  their  illoiwwn:'® 
the  Jewish  parables  and  proverbs. 


SECTION  VII. 

CONCLUDING     OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE     FIGURATIVE     LANGUAGE  OT 

SCKIPTURE. 

I.  Synecdoche.  —  II.  Irony.  —  III.  HyfffM^- 

Besides  the  figures  already  discussed,  and  tlie  right  imderstan^ 
ingof  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ascertaining  the  ser^ 
Scripture,  Glassius,and  other  writers,  who  have  treated  ®^J^^ 
the  tropes  and  figures  of  the  sacred  writings,  have  enumerate  a^ 
variety  of  other  figures  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  them.  A^  ^ 
ever,  many  of  these  are  merely  rhetorical ;  and  AoughJ^g^^ 

1  VorstiuB'a  Diatriba  de  Adagiis  Novi  Testameafi  i»  piiiitftd  •"  ^J]^°^LjibI 
cuius  TertiuB  OpuBculoram  qu»  ad  Historiam  «t  Philolo^iam  p*^  {J^i 
18mo.  Rottcrdaih,  pp.  475—576. ;  and  al»o  in  Fischer's  second  editioii«  »*«-^ 
De  Dialectis  N.  T.  (avo.  Lipsiie),  pp.  ite— 252.  a  ■«.  iSJ' 

«  Viser  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Nwi  Testainenti  pait  it  aect  it.  cap.  »  FP 
150. 
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adminibljr  caicidated  to  diow  liow  vastly  superior  the  inspired  voluine 
IS  to  all  the  productions  of  the  human  natnd,  for  tlie  beauty  and  subli- 
mity of  its  composition ;  y«t,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  discusaon,  were  we  to  introduce  such  figures  at  length,  our  atten-* 
toon  must  be  directed  to  a  few  of  those  principal  figures  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  most  important  of  lliese  figures,  which  remain  to  be  noticed, 
are,  1.  Sjmecdoche;  2.  Irony;  and,  3.  the  Hyperbole^ 

I.  Synecdoche, 

A  Synedoche  is  a  trope  hi  which,  1 .  The  whole  is  put  for  a  part  ; 
2.  Apitrt  is  put  for  tlie  whole ;  3.  A  certain  number  for  an  uncertain 
one  J  4.  A  general  name  (or  b,  particular  one  ;  and  5.  Special  words 
for  general  ones.  A  very  few  examjJes  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
figqre. 

1.  The  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part : 

As,  the  world  for  the  R^man  empire^  which  was  but  a  small  tliough  v«ry  re- 
markable part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  zxiv.  5.  and  Rev.  iii.  10.  The  world  for  th.e 
earth,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  Rom.  i.  8.  1  John  v.  19.  Thus  the  whole 
person  is  put  for  a  part,  as  man  for  the  soutj  Luke  xvi.  23.  where  the  rich  man, 
Abraham,  and  Lazarus,  are  rcBpectively  put  for  their  souls ;  man,  for  the  bod^ 
John  xix.  42.  xx.  2. 13.  with  Luke  xxiv.  3.,  in  which  passages  Jesus  is  put  for  his 
dead  body.  Time  for  a.  part  of  time,  as  Dan.  ii.  4.  which  simply  means,  we  wish 
you  a  loikQ  life  and  reign.  Gen.  xvii.  19.  where  the  words  everlnsting  covenant 
denote  wmle  the  Jewish  policy  subsists,  that  is,  uutil  Messiah  come,  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.)  —  see  also  £xod.  xxi.  6.  where  the  expression  for  ever  means  the  year  of 
jubilee. 

To  this  class  of  Synecdoche  may  be  referred  those  instances,  in  which  the  »/u- 
ral  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  s'mgvlur  .*  as  tlie  mountains  of  Ararat  (Gen, 
▼iii.  4.),  which  term  might  refer  to  the  bi topped  form  of  that  mountaijious  range. 
The  cities  where  Lot  dwelt,  Gen.  xix.  24,  25. ;  the  sides  of  the  house,  Amos  vi. 
10. ;  the  sides  of  the  ship,  Jonah  i.  i>. ;  the  ass  and  foal,  on  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  set.  Matt.  xxi.  7.  compared  with  Zech.  ix.  9. ;  the,  prophets,  Mark  i.  2.  John 
vi.  45.  Acts  xiii.  40.  j  in  all  which  places  only  one  of  those  things  or  persons  men- 
tioned is  to  be  undertood.  So,  children  is  put  for  child,  Gen.  xxi.  7.,  so  daughters 
mod  sons'  dauf  hters.  Gen.  xlvi.  7.,  when  Jacob  had  but  one  daughter,  (verse  15.) 
and  one  grand-daughter,  (verse  17.)  So  the  sons  of  Dan,  (verse  23.)  when  he  hadi 
bat  one.  So  the  cities  of  Gilead  are  mentioned  in  Judg.  xii.  7.,  whereas  Jei>hthah 
was  buried  in  one  city  in  that  region.  In  like  manner,  by  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  is 
intended  only  Zechariah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.  compared  with  verses  SO.  and  21. ; 
»^nA  our  SaViour  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural  number,  John  iii.  11. 

2.  Sometimes  the  part  for  the  whole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  i.  5.  8. 13.  19.  23.  31.  the  evening  and  morning,  being  the  princi-* 
pal  parts  of  the  dajr,  are  put  for  the  entire  day.  So  the  soul,  comprehends  the  en- 
tire man,  Acts  xxvii.  37.  See  similar  expressions  in  Geu.  zii.  5.  xvii.  14.  Ezod. 
xii.  19.  Lev.  iv.  2.  Psal.  iii.  2.  xi.  1.  zzv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  Ezek.  xviii.  4.  Luke  vi. 
9.  Acts  iL  41.  &c. 

So,  the  singular  number  is  sometimes  put  for  Xhephtrai: 
This  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  multitude  collectively, 
or  of  an  entire  species.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii.  8.  tree  in  the  Hebrew  is  put  for  trees.  Gen. 
xlix.  e.  In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self'WiXL  they  houghed  an  ox, 
that  is,  mm  and  oxen.  Exod.  xiv.  17.  (Heb.)  1  toUl  get  me  honour  ujHtn  J^haraoh 
mnd  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariotSj  and  upon  his  horsemen,  that  is,  the  whole 
multitude  of  his  chariots  which  are  enumerated  in  verse  7.  So  in  Ezod.  xv.  1.'21. 
tlie  horse  and  his  rider  are  put  collectively  for  the  horses  and  horsemen  who  were 
in  the  Egjrptian  army.  So  the  Hivite,  Canaanito,  and  Hittite,  Ezed.  z^iii.  38., 
the  oz  and  the  ass,  Iia.  i.  3.,  the  stork,  the  turtle,  the  crane,  the  swallow,  Jer.  viia. 
7.,  the  palmer-worm,  Joel  i.  4.,  street.  Rev.  zzi.  dl.,  are.  req^tiyely  put  for  the 
JOintasy  4>X9ni  atorks,  Ac.  4ius.    It  is  proper  to  Eaaaik,  that  in  very  imuiy  iwAaa- 
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CM  the  latmad  aiul  pious  tnaslaton  of  oar  antJiotned  vonion  here  vhUj  mimA 
tkete  siagnlar  wonfe  in  tlia  plural  nomber  wiiere  Ihe  mom  evidniUy  mpurad  iL 
a   Very  frequently  a  certain  or  deJiniU  nmnber  is  pd  fir  en  vm^ 
tain  and  indejinitt  mmber: 

ThuM  we  Gnd  daubU  for  much  or  sufficient,  in  Isa.  xl.2.  lxi.7.  J«r.xTLl8. 
Zcch.  ix.  12.  Rev.  rriii.  C.  Ttcice  for  several  times,  in  Peal.  Ixii.  11.  fiw  ftra 
few,  1  Cor.  aiv.  19.  in  which  verse  ten  thousand  are  put  for  many.  T«afcf  naar, 
Gen.  xxxi.  7.  and  1  Sam.  i.  8.  But  most  frequently  we  have  seven  for  an  iBdrfmi* 
number.  See  Gen.  iv.  15.  Lev.  xxvi.  18.  21.  24.  28.  Ruth  rv.  15.  ISmlb.^ 
Psal.  xxii.  6.  cxix.  164.  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  xxvi.  25.  Isa.  iv.  I.  Jcr.  xy.  9.  But 
zxxix.  9.  12.  Zech.  iii.  9.  Matt.  xii.  45.  Oiu  hundred  for  many,  indefinitely,  a 
Eccl.  vi.  3.  viii.  12.  Prov.  xvii.  10.  Matt.  xix.  2J>.  Luke  viii.  8.  A  thotmMikit 
ffreat  many,  Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv.  7.  Deut.  L  11.  1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  ?alaa.Ji 
Ten  tlumsand  for  an  immense  number,  1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  PsaL  iii.  9. ;  and  tea  !*«• 
sand  thousMd  for  a  countless  host,  in  Numb.  x.  36.  (Heb.)  Dan.  vu.  10.  B«r.f. 
11.  Ac. 

4.  A  general  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one, 

As  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  where  every  creature  means  all  mankind ;  as  flesh  tbo  4w 
inGen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  cxlv.  21 .  I8a.xl.5,6.  Ixvi.  23.  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  Lnkw.* 
and  Rom.  iii.  20. 

6.  Sometimes  special  words  or  particular  nam€S  artpwi  for  »a  * 
are  general : 

Thus  Jehovah  is,  in  Psal.  xlvi.  0.  said  to  break  the  hm,  emd  ait  du  tptm  a 
sunde.'y  and  to  bum  the  chariot  in  the  fire  :  that  is,  God  destrop  all  the  weapMi 
of  war,  and  blesses  the  world  with  peace.  Again,  in  Dan.  xii.  2.  we  read,  ^jf*!^ 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  skaU  awake  ;  some  f  eveHuti»g  Ifi,  oi 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  Here  many  is  pot  for  ai/.  ^ffj 
generally,  is  put  for  all  mankind,  both  male  and  female,  Psal.  i.  1.  Mark  w.  It 
Numerous  similar  passages  might  be  adduced.  So,  fiither  is  put  for  '"If"'''^[' 
Psal.  xxii.  4.  xii  v.  1.  cvi.  6.  Father  for  grandfather,  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  DaB.r.11- 
Mother  for  grandmother ,  1  Kings  xv.  10.  13.  compared  with  verses  2. 8.  BfWff 
for  kinsman.  Gen.  xiii.  8.  and  xiv.  14.  with  Gen.  xii.  5.  Matt.  xii.  46.  J<*".™^ 
5.  In  the  same  manner,  son  is  put  for  any  of  the  posterity ;  thus  LabiB  »«» 
to  be  Nahor's  son,  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.  when  he  was  the  son  of  Bethud,  and  fnwnon 
or  nephew  of  Nahor.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  20.  23.  with  xxiv.  29.  So **»»? 
called  Abraham's  brother's  daughter,  Gen.  xxiv.  48.  F/UAer  andswfAtffntsid 
all  superiors,  Exod.  xx.  12.  In  hke  manner  the  Greeks,  who  are  the  ""^.^ 
nent  of  the  heathen  nations,  are  put  for  the  whole  Gentile  world,  in  Rflp^jJ" 
Gal.  iii. 28.  and  Col.  iii.  11.  So  bread  denotes  all  tlie  necessaries  of  Hfe,in*"^ 
▼i.  11.  and  numerous  other  places.  The  faihtrless  and  widows  are  pat  ""^7 
who  are  in  diktress  or  affliction^  Isa.  i.  17.  23.  James  i.  27.  d^. 

IL  Irony. 

An  Irony  is  a  figure,  in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  design  mo- 
ther, in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehemence  to  our  metoinS' 
An  irony  is  distinguished  from  the  real  sentiments  of  die  qwaker  or 
writer,  by  the  accent,  the  air,  the  extravagance  of  the  praise,  the  da- 
racter  of  the  person,  or  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 

Very  numerous  instances  of  irony  arc  to  be  found  in  the  ScripWrti 
which  might  be  produced  ;  but  the  following  will  soffice  to  show  the 
nature  of  this  figure. 

Thus,  the  prophet  Elijah  speaks  in  ironjr  to  the  priests  of  Baal—  Cry.  •'•^J* 
he  is  a  God  :  either  he  w  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing  ;  or  he  is  on  •i**'"'?jf 
peradventure  he  sleeps,  a-nd  must  be  awaked.  (1  Kin^s  xviii.  27.)  So  th«  prop** 
Micah  bids  Ahab  fo  to  battle  aj^ainst  Ramoth-Gilead  an^  prosper.  (1  ^"^^ 
lo.)  We  meet  with  an  irony  in  Job  xii.  Ao  doubt  but  ye  are  the  pespUi  ««^ 
dom  sh^U  die  with  you.  That  weU  known  passa^  in  Eceles.  xi.  9.  »g^»^ 
considered  as  an  irony.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  tn  thy  youth  ;  end  Ut  tkm  *<jf 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youtht  and  walk  in  the  way  rf  tkme  ^^^"^  'T  7  ^ 
si(;iu  of  thine  eyes.  Nay,  the  Ahnighty  himself  appears  to  speak  iniunuy  » 
Gen.  iii.  22.  And  the  Lord  God  stud,  Behold  the  man  is  heeomso»oii*V^Z 
know  good  ond  evil;  and  also  in  J«df««  z.  14.    O^omdoryuiUotkegootw^ 
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ye  have  ehosen;  Ut$i^em  deliver  you  in  the  time  €f  your  tribulatiwiL  And  in  the 
fame  manner  we  may  epprehend  Christ^  rebuke  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  when  he 
says  (Mark  viii.  9.)  FuU  well  ye  reject  the  eammandment  of  Godf  that  ye  may 
keep  your  own  tradition  ;  where,  b^  the  word  caXw;,  which  our  translators  render 
fvU  well,  it  is.  evident  that  our  Saviour  intends  quite  the  contrary  of  what  lus  lan- 

guage  seems  to  import.    Saint  Paul  also  has  a  fine  example  of  irony  in  1  Cor.  iv. 
.    Sfgto  ye  arpfull,  now  ye  are  rich,  ye  have  reigned  as  kings  without  us;  and 
I  would  to  God  ye  did  reign,  that  we  also  might  reign  with  you. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  the  San^asm^  which  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlative  keenness  and  asperity.  As  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  we  may  consider  the  soldiers'  speech  to  our 
Lord ;  when,  after  they  had  arrayed  him  in  mock  majesty,  they  bow- 
ed the  knee  before  him,  and  said,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  29.)  So  again,  while  our  Redeemer  was  suspended  on  the 
cross,  there  were  some  who  thus  derided  him.  Let  Christ,  the  King 
cf  Israel,  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  wc  may  see  a^d  believe. 
(Mark  xv.  32.) 

m.  Hyperbole. 

This  figure,  in  its  represientatioa  of  things  or  objects,  either  mag- 
nifies or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper  limits :  it  is 
common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  Scrip- 
ture. 

Thus,  things,  which  are  very  lofty,  are  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven. 
Deut.  i.  2S.  ix.  1.  Psal.  cvii.  26.  So,  things,  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  or  capacity  of  man,  are  said  to  be  in  heaven^  in  the  deep,  or  be" 
yond  the  sea,  Deut.  xxx.  12.  Rom.  x.  6,  7.  So,  a  great  quantity  or 
number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  Gen.  xiii.  16.  xli.  49.  Judges  vii.  12.  1 
Sam.  xiii.  5.  1  Kings  iv.  29.  2  Chron.  i.  9.  Jer.  xv.  8.  Heb.  xi.  12. 
In  like  manner  we  meet,  in  Numb.  xiii.  33.  with  smaller  than  grass- 
hoppers, to  denote  extreme  diminutiveness  :  2  Sam.  i.  23.  sunffer  than 
eagles,  to  intimate  extreme  celerity.  Judges  v.  4.  the  earth  trembled. 
Terse  5.  the  mountains  melted.  1  Kings  i.  40.  the  earth  rent.  Psal.  vt. 
6.  /  make  my  bed  to  sunm.  Psal.  cxix.  136.  rivers  of  tears  run  down 
mine  eyes.  So  we  read  of  angels^  food,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  25.  The  face 
of  an  angel,  in  Aets  vi.  lo. ;  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
See  also  Gal.  i.  8.  and  iv.  14.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  6.  we  read  sigh  with  the 
breaking  of  thy  loins,  that  is  most  deeply.  So  in  Luke  xix  40.  we 
read  that  the  stones  would  cry  out,  and  in  verse  44.  they  shall  not 
leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  a  total 
desolation.^ 

1  Glassii  PhU.  Sacr.  tom.  ii.  pp.  55, 66.  897—916. 1243—1276. 1283-~15KM.  Tor- 
ratio,  de  Interp.  8,  S.  p.  206. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE    SPIRITUAL   INTCRPRETATION   OF   THE    SCRIPTTRES. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  witli  some  divines,  that  the  mjsdeti 
Of  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had  its  first  origin  in  the 
s}n[)agogue,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
when  arguing  with  the  Jews  ;  and  tliat  fi-om  them  it  was  received  bj 
the  fatiiers  of  the  Christian  church,  irom  whom  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us.     The  uiference  deduced  by  many  of  these  eminently  learn- 
ed men  is,  that  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible :  but,  that  there  is 
a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  and  to  vindicate  its  propriety.^     This  method 
of  interpreting  the  Bible,  indeed,  **  like  all  other  good  things,  is  liable 
to  abuse  ;  and  that  it  hath  been  actually  abused,  both  in  antiem  and 
modern  days,  cannot  be  denied.     He,  who  shall  go  about  to  apply,  io 
tiiis  way,  any  passage,  before  he  hath  attained  its  literal  meaning,  may 
say  in  itself  what  is  pious  and  true,  but  foreign  to  the  text  irom  fdiicb 
he  endeavoureth  to  deduce  it.     St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known,  when 
grown  older  and  wiser,  lamented  that,  in  the  fervours  of  a  youthful 
fancy,  he.  had  spiritualised  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  before  he  onder^ 
stood  it.     And  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  due  attention  to  the  ces- 
sion and  scope  of  tlie  Psalms  would  have  pared  off  many  unseoDljr 
excrescences,  which  now  deform  tlie  commentaries  of  St.  Augusdn 
and  other  fathers  upon  them.     But  these  and  other  coocessioiis  of 
the  same  kind  being  made,  as  they  are  made  very  freely,  loeo  of 
sense  will  consider,  that  a  principle  is  not  tlierefore  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  has  been  abused ;  since  human  errors  can  never  ismoiiisU 
the  truths  of  God.'"^ 

The  literal  sense,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  undoubtedly,  fint 
in  point  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  order  of  signification ;  and  conse- 
quently, when  investigating  the  meaning  of  any  passage,  tins  must  be 
ascertained  before  we  proceed  to  search  out  its  mystical  import :  bm 
the  true  and  genuine  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  excels  the  literal  m 
dignity,  the  latter  being  only  the  medium  of  conveying  the  former, 

I  See  pp.  496—496.  supra.  The  present  chapter  is  abridged  from  Rambach's 
Institutiones  Hccmeneutics  Sacrs,  pp.  67 — 82.  compared  wlt&  his  *<  Commentstio 
Hermeneutica  de  Sensiis  Mjstici  Cnteriis  ex  ^enuinis  prineipiis  deducts,  neceasa- 
riisfme  cautelis  circumscripta."  8to.  Jems,  172S. 

3  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface.  (Wori»,  ii.  p.  x.) 
'<  The  importance,  then,  of  figurative  and  mystical  interpretation  can  hardhr  be 
called  in  question.  The  entire  neglect  of  it  must,  in  many  cases,  greatly  vitiite 
expositions,  however  otherwise  valuable  for  their  erudition  aad  rodgment.  Is  ai* 
plaining  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  uis  defect  will  ht 
most  strikinjor ;  since,  in  consequence  of  it,  not  only  the  spirit  and  fi>rce  of  maoj 
passages  will  almost  wholly  evaporate,  but  erroneous  cenceptioiiB  may  be  Ibmed 
of  their  real  purport  and  intention/*  Bp.  Van  Mildert's  Bamnton  Lectures,  p.  24d. 
Rambach  has  adduced  several  mstaaeeo,  which  «trong1^  conana  thorn  aolad  oter- 
vations,  Institut.  Harxn.  Sacr.  p.  81. 
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whidi  is  more  evidendy  designed  by  the  Holy;  Spirit.  For  iiatance, 
in  Numb.  xxi.  8, 9.  compared  witli  John  iii.  14.  the  brazen  serpent' 
is  said  to  have  been  lifted  up,  in  order  to  signify  the  lifting  up  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  i  and  consequendy  that  the  type 
might  serve  to  designate  the  antitype.^ 

Though  the  ti-ue  spiritual  sense  of  a  text  is  undoubtedly  to  be  most 
highly  esteemed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  look  for  it  in 
every  passage  of  Scripture  ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that 
spiritual  interpretations  are  to  be  rejected,  although  they  should  not 
be  clearly  expressed.  Tlie  spiritual  meaning  of  a  passage  is  there 
only  to  be  sought,  where  it  is  evident,  from  certain  criteria,  that  such 
meaning  was  designed  by  die  Holy  Spirit.  The  criteria,  by  which 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  latent  spu-itual  meaning  in  any  passage 
of  Scripture,  are  two-fold  :  either  they  are  seated  in  the  text  itself ,  or 
they  are  to  he  found  in  some  other  passages. 

In  the  former  case,  vestiges  of  a  spiritual  meaning  are  discemAhf 
when  things^  which  are  affirmed  concerning  the  person  or  tkijig  imme- 
diately treated  of  are  so  august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any 
way  be  applied  to  ity  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  For  die  word 
of  God  is  the  word  of  truth :  there  is  nodiing  superfluous,  aothine 
deficient  in  it.  The  writings  of  the  prophets,  especially  those  of 
Isaiah,  aboimd  with  instances  of  this  kmd.  Thus,  m  the  14th,  40th, 
41st9  And  49th  chapters  of  that  evangelical  prophet,  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivi^  is  announced  in  the  most  lofty 
and  magnificent  terms.  He  describes  their  way  as  levelled  before 
them,  valleys  filled  up,  mountains  reduced  to  plains,  cedars  and  other 
shady  trees,  and  fi*agrant  herbs,  as  springing  up  to  refresh  them  on 
their  journey,  and  declares  that  they  shall  suffer  neither  hunger  not* 
thirst  duruig  their  return.  The  Jews,  thus  restored  to  their  native 
land,  he  represents  as  a  holy  people,  chosen  by  Jehovah,  cleansed 
firom  ail  iniquity,  and  taught  by  Ciod  himself,  he.  &c.  Now,  when 
we  compare  this  description  with  the  accounts  actually  dven  of  their 
return  to  Palestine  by  £zra  and  Nehemiah,  we  do  not  nnd  any  thing 
corresponding  with  th^  events  so  long  and  so  beautifully  predicted  by 
Isaiah :  neither  do  they  represent  the  manners  of  the  people  as  re- 
formed agreeably  to  the  prophet's  statement.  On  the  contrary,  their 
profligacy  is  frequendy  reproved  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  as  well  as  by  the  prophet  Haggai.  In  this' descrip- 
tion, therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must  look  be- 
ycmd  it  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliverance,  which  in  die  fulness  of 
time  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ :  ^'  who,  by  himself  onco 
offered,  hath  thereby  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufiicient  sacrifice,  ob- 
lation, and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,*^  and  thus, 
**  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.'*  Similar  ad- 
ditional mstances  might  easily  be  adduced :  but,  as  they  are  connect- 
ed with  the  question  relative  to  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  which  is 
more  properly  discussed  m  a  subsequent  page,^  we  proceed  to  show 

I  Hambach,  IiMtttutionei  HermennticiB  Sacrss,  p.  72. 
S  Bw  Chap.  VIl.  Sect.  II.  pp.  641-r«43.  m/ra. 
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ID  idiat  cases  it  will  be  pmper  to  have  recourse  to  otoer  passagesof 
Scripture,  in  order  to  find  out  the  latent  spiritual  meaning  of  a  te&L 

I.  Sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  clearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one 
thing  or  person  was  divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  afgurt 
or  symbol  cf  another  thing  or  person  ;  in  which  case  the  indispntablt 
testimony  of  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground  of  dodt 
and  ujicertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalms  ex.  4.  with  Heb*  rii.  I.  we 
shtdl  find  that  Melchisedec  was  a  type  of  Messifth,  the  great  high-priest 
and  king.  So  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian churches.  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.)  Jonah  was  a  type  of  Christ'i 
resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  40.) :  the  manna,  of  Christ  himself,  and  of 
his  heavenly  doctrine.  (John  vi.  35.)  The  rock  in  the  wilderness, 
whence  water  issued  on  being  struck  by  Moses,  represented  Christ 
to  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4.) ;  and  the  entrance  of  tlie  high-prie?t 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  with  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  is  expressly  stated  by  Saint  Paul  to  have  prefigured  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  presence  of  God,  with  his  own 
blood.  (Heb.  ix.  7—20.) 

II.  Sometimes,  however,  the  oiystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner :  and  without  excluding  the 
practice  of  sober  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  by  yarioos  intimi- 
tions  (which  require  very  diligent  observation  and  study)  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  spiritual  or  mystical  meanmg.  This  chiefly  occurs  in  ie 
following  ca/es : 

1.  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  figurative  names  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

Thus,  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  ChriBt  is  called  the  paschal  knA :  —  in  1  Cor.  xr.  43.  hs 
is  calied  the  last  Adam ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was  in  some  respect  a  lype  Af 
fifiore  of  Christ,  who  in  Ezekiel  zxxiv.  23.  is  farther  called  David.  Is  like  aaat- 
ner,  ihe  kingdom  of  Antichriatt  is  mentioned  under  the  appellatioiiB  oTSodsiii, 
Egypt,  and  Babylon,  in  Rev.  zi.  8.  and  xvi.  19. 

2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the  ScriftMre 
refers  one  thing  to  another. 

Thus,  from  Isa.  ix.  4.  which  alludes  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Gideon  {haif» 
vii.  22.)  we  learn  that  this  mresents  the  victory  which  Christ  should  obtain  bv  tba 
preaching  of  tiie  Gospel,  as  Yitringa  has  largely  shown  on  tills  passage.  Con- 
pare  also  Matt.  xxi.  38.  with  Gen.  xzxvii.  ID,  20. 

3.  A  passage  is  to  be  spiritually  interpreted,  when  the  arguments  of 
the  inspired  writers  either  plainly  intimate  it  to  have  a  spiritual  wtean* 
iftg,  or  such  meaning  is  tacitly  implied* 

For  instance,  when  St.  Paul  is  arguing  against  the  Jews  from  the  types  of  Sarah, 
Ilngar,  Melcliisodec,  &c.  he  supposes  that  in  these  memorable  C>ld  TeStameM 
personages  there  were  some  things  in  which  Christ  and  his  mystical  body  tha 
church  were  delineated,  and  that  those  things  were  admitted  by  bis  opponents : 
otherwise  his  argument  would  be  inconclusive.  Hence  it  follows,  that  Isaac,  Jo* 
seph,  and  othor  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  whom  there  is  us 
typical  or  spiritual  signification  given  in  the  Scriptures,  m  express  terms, 
-—   '     •  ■■      5that'  •■     '  -         ..     . 


types  of  Christ  in  many  things  that  happened  to  them,  or  were  performed  by  t 
In  like  manner,  St.  Paul  shows  (1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10.)  that  the  prpcept  in  Dent,  xxv.i- 
relative  to  the  muzzling  of  oxen,  lias  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  than  is  anggertad 
by  the  mere  letter  of  the  command. 

Such  are  the  most  important  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether 
a  passage  may  require  a  spiritual  interpretation,  or  not     But  allhou^ 
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these  rules  wiB  affi>rd  essential  assistance  in  enabMog  u9  to  detmmiie 
this  pointy  it  is  another  and  equally  important  question,  in  what  mai»- 
ner  that  interpretation  is  to  be  regulated. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  tlie  general  principles  already  laid  down,^  with  respect  to  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  are  applioa^ 
ble  to  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  only  remaiiis 
to  add,  that  all  mystical  or  spiritual  interpretations  must  be  suth  as 
really  illustrate,  not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject.  Agreeably  to 
the  sound  maxim  adopted  by  divines,  they  must  not  be  made  the 
foundation  of  articles  of  faith,  but  must  be  offered  only  to  exphuo  or 
confirm  what  is  elsewhere  more  clearly  revealed  f  and  above  all, 
tliey  must  on  no  accouni  or  pretext  whatever,  be  sought  after  in  mat- 
ters of  little  moment. 

In  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  are  two  extremes 
to  be  avoided,  viz.  on  the  one  hand,  tliat  we  do  not  restrict  such  in- 
terpretation within  too  narrow  limits  ;  and,  on  Ac  other  hand,  that  we 
do  not  seek  for  mystical  meanings  in  every  passage,  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  literal  and  common  sense,  when  that  sense  is  sufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible.  The  latter  of  tliese  two  extremes  is  that  to  which 
men  have  in  every  age  been  most  liable.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find 
instances  of  it  in  the  more  antient  Jewish  doctors,  especially  in  Philo, 
and  among  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
others,  and  particularly  in  Origen,  who  appears  to  have  derived  his 
system  of  allegorising  the  sacred  writings  from  the  school  of  Plato* 
Nor  are  modern  expositors  altogedier  free  from  these  extravagances. 
Some  of  these  mistaken  interpretations  we  have  already  noticed  ^ 
and,  if  our  limits  permitted,  other  instances  might  easily  be  adduced, 
in  which  a  similar  excess  of  spiritualising  is  to  be  found. 

In  these  strictures,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  not  be  charged  with 
improperly  censuring  '*  that  fair  and  sober  accommodation  of  the  his- 
torical and  parabolical  parts  to  the  present  times  and  circumstances, 
or  to  the  elucidation  of  either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God  ;"  and  which  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  criteria  for  ascertaining  the  mystical 
or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  an  accommodation,  it 
is  justly  remarked,  is  perfecdy  allowable,  and  may  be  highly  usefiil ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  ^'  Let  every  truly  pious 
man,  however,  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle 
beyond  its  natural  and  obvious  application ;  lest  he  should  wander 
himself,  and  lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traced  and  well- 
beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  '  a  wayfaring  man 
though  a  fool,  shall  not  err.*  Let  no  temptations,  which,  vanity,  a 
desire  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious,  but  equally  fallacious, 

1  See  Chapter  V.  Sectimifl  I.  Ill:  and  IV.  pp.  681—588.  and  6887-6O9.  supra. 

S«  Est  regola  theoloi^rttm,  stntum  mystieum  turn  9sse  srgnmenUUimm  ;'ho^ 
eat,  non  sappeditare  firma  ae  aolida  arffumenta,  fpiilms  doffmata  fidti  jnndifiy^itttr. 
Kainbach,  Inat.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  72, 73. 

9  8m  pp.  608, 503.  Ji^ryw. 
VOL.  n.  W 
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plet  of  usefiilness  may  present,  seduce  him  from  bis  tried  wsy.  (k 
the  eofilraf^,  lei  km  adkere  vnikjealoHscare  iothepknu  and  wifmti 
dictates  of  the  word  of  God;  lest  by  departing  from  the  amjilid^of 
die  Gospel,  he  should  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  aduhmtioD  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  injury  which  must  thence  arise  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  Mow-creatures.''^ 

^  1  Chriftim  Obferrer  Ibr  1805,  toI.  it.  p.  133.  The  two  preceding  paM  tftkb 
joornal  contain  Mine  admirable  remarks  on  the  evik  of  spiritualimng  the  acn< 
writings  too  mnch.  The  Mune  topic  is  also  fiirther  noticed  in  ▼okuae  xri.  fer  1^17, 
p.  319.  et  eeq.  The  whole  of  Bishop  Home's  Prefiice  to  his  ConuneDtary  €b  tk 
rsabos  is  etpiaDy  worthy  of  perusal  Ibr  its  excellent  ebserratione  on  the  sbbs  qa» 
tion.  The  misapplication  azid  abase  of  spiritaal  intorpretatioft  are  ibo  ponied  otf 
by  Bidmp  Van  Mudeit,  Bampton  I«ectarea,  p.  241.  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ON  THE    INTERPRETATION   OF   THE    SCRIPTURE   PROPHECIES. 

SECTION  L 

GENERAL    RULES     FOR    ASCERTAINING     THE     SENSE    OF     THE    PRO- 
PHETIC   WRITINGS. 

Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly  consider- 
ed as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural  com- 
munion with  tlie  Deity.  The  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
finr  proving  that  the  divme  inspiration  of  tlie  sacred  records  has  already 
bean  exhibited ;  and  the  cavUs  of  objectors,  from  its  alleged  obscurity, 
has  been  obviated.^  Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  exist  in 
understanding  tlie  prophetic  writings  :  but  these  are  either  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the  pro- 
phecies themselves  are  yet  unfulfilled.  The  latter  can  only  be  un- 
derstood when  the  events  foretold  have  actually  been  accomplished  : 
but  the  former  class  of  difficulties  may  be  removed  in  many,  if  not 
iQ  all,  cases ;  and  the  knowledge,  sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets 
may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and 
meditation,  and  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially 
with  the  writings  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  particularly  with  the 
book  of  the  Revelation.*  With  this  view,  the  following  general  rules 
will  be  found  usefid  in  mvestigating  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phecies, as  well  as  their  accomplishment. 

I.  "  The  sense  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the 
worlds  and  in  the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the 
bare  terms  of  any  single  prediction,'"^ 

In  the  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  following  circumstances 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Consider  well  the  times  when  the  several  prophets  fiourished,  in 

1  See  V<^.  I.  pp.  313—380.  For  an  account  of  the  Prophets,  flee  Vol.  IV.  Part  L 
r*h&»  IV  .  and  for  an  analysis  of  their  writings,  with  criUcal  remarks  thereon,  see 
™Vol.  IV.  Part  1.  Chap*:  V.  VI.  VII.      ^    ,     ^.  ^  .  ^  ,^    .  , 

3  There  is  scarcely  an  expression  m  this  book  which  is  not  taken  out  of  Daniel  .or 
some  other  prophet ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed,  that  it  is  written  in  the  same 
style  and  lanffuage  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  has  the  same  relation  to 
them  which  they  have  to  one  another,  so  that  aU  of  them  together  make  but  one 
complete  prophecy  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  consists  of  two  oarU,  an  introductory 
prophecy,  and  an  interpretation  thereof.  (Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  chap. 
li  p  354.)  The  style  of  the  Revelations,  says  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  Light- 
fboSbi  "  is  very  prophetical  as  to  the  things  spoken,  and  very  hebraizing  ar  to  the 
Bpeakinir  of  them.  Exceeding  much  of  the  old  propheU'  language  and  manner  [is] 
adduced  to  intimate  New  Stories  :  and  exceeding  much  of  the  Jews'  language  and 
aUnsion  to  their  customs  and  opinions,  thereby  to  speak  the  things  more  familiarly 
to  be  understood."  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  154.  (Lend.  1665.)  See 
also  Langii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  148—150.  «  »^  •  oo 

3  Bishop  Horsley .  This  learned  prelate  has  shown  m  his  sermon  on  2  Pet.  i.  20. 
thai  the  cUuse  —  Jio  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation  -- 
maT  be  more  precisely  thus  expressed :  —  "  J^ot  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of 
adf^nterpretalion,  or  is  its  own  interpreter :  because  the  Scripture  proj>hecies  are 
not  detaoliod  predictions  of  separate  mdependent  eventt,  but  are  united  m  a  rejula* 
and  entire  system,  all  terminaUng  in  one  ffreal^ject,  —  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  ud  the  complete  estaUiabment  of  the  Mwtt&h'a  kingdom."  Simons,  voL 

u.  np.  ia-16. 
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whai  place  and  under  what  kings  they  utiered  thetr  pr^SdifmSt  tie  it- 
roHam  of  their  prophetic  tninistry^  and  their  penoiud  rmk  mi  en- 
dition^  andi  lastly ^  whatever  can  be  known  respecting  their  Uft  ad 
transactions. 

These  puticukn,  indeed,  cannot  in  ererj  instance  be  ascertained,  tbe  drraia- 
•tancee  relating  to  man  j  of  the  prophets  being  yerj  obscure :  but,  when  t^r  tva 
be  known,  it  is  iMcessary  to  attend  to  them,  as  this  will  matemlly  eooliwe  to 
the  right  understanding  oftho  prophetic  writings.1  Thus,  in  order  to  QnisMttd 
correctly  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  villi  tJM 
«tate  and  condition  of  the  people  of  Israel  under  the  kings  Aanadah,  Unttk,  Mias, 
Ahaz,  and  Uezekiah.  With  this  view,  the  books  of  Kings  (2.  ziT.^xzL)  au  i 
Chron.  (xti. — xxii.)  otight  to  be  repeatedly  perused  and  studied;  bec&nn  tiiey 
contain  an  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  those  times. 

(2.)  The  situation  of  the  particular  phuceSj  of  tMch  the  pnpktt 
speaks  must  also  be  kept  in  mindj  as  well  as  that  of  the  neigkkmias 
places  ;  there  being  in  the  prophetic  writings  frequent  a&tsieiu  to  tk 
situation  and  antient  names  of  places. 

When  places  are  mentioned  as  lying  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  it  is  geoenQj 
to  be  understood  of  their  situation  wit£  respect  to  Judiea  or  Jenisaieia;  wbm\M 
context  does  not  plainly  restrict  the  scene  to  some  other  place.  For  iaftUMt, 
Egypt  and  Arabia  are  every  where  called  the  land  of  the  soijdth,  becaoK  tbcym 
situate  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem :  thus  in  Daniel  (ch.  xj.)  the  king  rf  tke  tf^ 
signifies  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  kinff  of  the  north,  the  monarch  of  Sym-  Tiie 
«ea  is  often  put  for  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  bein|f  to  tbe  west  diti*^'- 
by  the  earth,  the  prophets  often  mean  the  huad  of  Judasa,  and  sometiiiea  tb»  gmt 
continent  of  all  Asia  and  Africa,  to  which  they  had  access  by  land:  tnd^^ 
isles  of  the  sea,  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they  sailed,  putkoknj  aD 
Euro^,  and  probably  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  s^ 

SeUation  of  ma  is  also  given  to  the  great  rivers  Nile  and  Euphrates,  wbichf^'^' 
owing  their  banks,  appear  like  small  seas  or  great  lakes.  The  Egyfti**  ^*i 
with  its  seven  streams f  mentioned  in  Isa.  xi.  15.  b  the  Nile  with  its  seveo  i»niti» : 
the  sea,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xvii.  1.  and  Jor.  li.  36.  is  the  Euphrates;  andtte^^ 
of  the  sea,  in  Isa.  xxi.  1.  is  the  country  of  Babylon,  watered  by  thatriw-  ^^ 
manner,  the  Jewish  people  are  described  bv  several  particular  appeIhtioi»r  ^ 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of'^  Jeroboam :  thus,  the  tea  tnbes.  bet'? 
distinct  from  the  other  two,  and  subject  to  a  difierent  king,  until  tbe  tiaeo^^* 
Assyrian  captivity,  are  respectively  called  Samari^t,  Ephraim,  waiJ^'f^ 
cause  the  city  of'^  Samaria,  which  was  situated  in  the  allotmenf  of  tbi  ^  ^ 
Epkraim,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  hm^  ^^ 
Compare  Isa.  vii.  2.  5.  8,  9.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  5.  Hos.  vu.  11.  Araos  v.  B-iid^^ 
They  were  also  called  Israel  and  Jacob,  because  they  formed  the  greittf  Pfi^" 
leraers  or  J«oob*s  posterity.  The  other  two  tribea  of  Judah  and  Benjinm  ct 
eallcd  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem  or  Sum,  (Itt-^  ^^ 
and  xl.  5!.  Psal.  cxxvi.  1.  and  Isa.  lii.6.),  because  those  two  tribes  adhered  to  tbe 
Ihmily  of  David,  from  whose  posterity  their  kings  sprung,  and  the  capital  ef  i^ 
dominions  xi-as  Jerusalem,  within  whose  precincts  was  mount  SioB-  After  thai 
return,  however,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  names  of  Israel  aad  Jadihtf* 
promiscuously  applied  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes  who  wen  tks 
restored  to  their  native  country.  This  is  tlie  case  in  the  writings  of  the  pnf*"*^ 
Haagai,  Zechariab,  and  Malachi,  who  all  flourished  sfler  that  event.  laaddiuon 
to  the  Aaations  and  names  of  njaces,  whatever  relates  to  the  histoiy  d  tboie 
times  must  be  ascertained,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  consulting  not  ealy  t» 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Josephns  (whose  ftatem'"" 
must  sometimes  be  token  with  great  caution,  as  be  has  not  ahoaft  reWediw 
•acred  history  with  fidelity),  but  also  by  comparing  the  narratives  of  HewdJ* 
Diodorug  Siculus,  and  other  profane  historians,  wSo  have  written  en  the  t»^ 
of  the  ChaldtBans,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  Modes  and  PeniBBi,a« 
Other  Oriental  nations,  with  whom  the  posterity  of  Jacob  had  any  iirtei**"* 
Quotations  from  these  writers  may  be  seen  in  all  the  larger  commentaries  on  »• 
Bible :  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiatory,  and  IfooJ 
Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  arc  both  paftfcuferiy  vahnMe  fi* "» 

^  14S**  chronological  order,  &c.  of  the  prophets,  see  Vol.  IV.  Parti  Of^ 
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iiliMtmtMMBu  «f  the  atered jm^ietioBs  whkk  they  have  respeettrely  drawn  Irom 
pro&ne  authors.  In  the  Geographical  Index,  at  the  end  or  the  third  volume  of 
thie  work,  under  the  articles  ^siyriaj  BaUiflonf  Egijwt,  Media,  and  Ptrtuij  we 
have  given  an  Ahstract  of  the  Profane  History  of  the  kast,  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon until  the  Babylonish  Ca^tivit^^  to  facilitate  the  better  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  described  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

(3.)  As  tlte  prophets  treat  not  only  of  past  transactions  and  present 
occurrences,  hit  eUsoforetel  future  events^  in  order  to  understand  theniy 
we  must  cUMgently  consult  the  histories  of  the  following  ages,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  carefully  see  whether  we  can  trace  in  ihem  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  propJiecy.^ 

The  event  is  the  best  interpreter  of  a  prediction  :  this  inquiry  into  history, 
however,  demands  not  only  great  labour,  but  also  great  industry  and  equal  judg- 
ment, in  order  that  the  events  may  be  referred  to  those  prpphecies  with  which 
they  harmonise.  These  events  must  not  be  far-fetehed ;  nor  can  they  always  be 
ascertained,  because  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  prophets  are  oflon  un- 
known to  us,  beinff  yet  future.  Hence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  propliets,  es- 
peeiaQy  of  the  book  of  Revektion,  is  not  only  not  understood,  but  cannot  at  present 
be  eomprehended.  Some  conjectures  perhaps  mav  bo  offered  :  but  these  should 
be  advanced  with  caution,  as  mr  as  they  throw  light  upon  prophecy ;  and,  where 
this  is  wanting,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  from  such  conjectures. 

(4.)  The  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  explained,  where 
they  are  obscure  ;  if  they  be  very  intricate,  every  single  word  should  be 
expounded;  and^  if  the  sense  be  involved  in  metaphorical  and  emblem' 
atical  expressions,  {as  very  frequently  is  the  case),  these  must  be  ez- 
plained  according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

No  strained  or  far-fetched  interpretation,  therefore,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  that 
■ense  of  any  word  or  phrase  is  always  to  be  preferred,  which  is  the  clearest  and 
■loet  precise. 

(5.)  Similar  prophecies  of  the  same  event  must  be  carefully  compared^ 
in  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the  sacred  preditions. 

For  instance,  after  having  ijscertained  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  discourse  and 
the  sense  of  the  words,  Isa.  liii.  5.  {He  was  tcouudedf  literally  pierced  through, 
for  our  transgressions)  may  be  compared  with  Psal.  xxii.  16.  (They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet),  and  with  Zech.  xii.  10.  (They  shall  look  on  me  whom  they 
ktme  pierced.)  In  thus  porallelinff  the  prophecies,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  pre- 
auctions  oi former  prophets,  which  are  sometimes  repeated  with  abridgment,  or 
more  distinctly  explained  by  others;  and  also  to  the  predictions  of  subsequent 
prophets,  who  sometimes  repeat,  with  greater  clearness  and  precision,  former  pro- 
phecies, which  had  been  more  ol3scurely  annoimccd. 

II.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophets,  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  figurative,  and  particularly 
abounds  in  metaphoriccU  and  hyperbolical  expressions. 

By  images  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  often  understand 
something  in  the  world  politic.  Thus,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  heavenly  bo- 
4iee>  dfenote  kings,  queens,  rulers,  and  persons  in  great  power ;  and  the  increase  of 
^lendour  in  those  luminaries  denotes  increase  of  prosperity,  as  in  Isa.  xxz.  26. 
and  Ix.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  their  darkening,  setting,  or  fulling  signifies  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destruction  of  the  potentate  or  kingdom  to  which 
they  refer.  In  this  manner  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  the  divme  judgments 
on  Babylon,  (Isa.  xiii.  10. 13.)  and  on  Idumiea  (xxxiv.  4 — 6.) ;  and  Jeremiah,  on 
the  Jews  and  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  iv.  23,  24.)  The  destruction  of  Egypt  is  predicted 
ha  mmilar  terms  by  Ezekiel  Qcxxii.  7,  8.)  ;  and  also  the  terrible  judgments  that 
wonld  befal  the  unbelieving  Jews,  by  Joel.  (ii.  28 — ^31.)  And  Jesus  Christ  him- 
eelf  employed  the  same  phraseology  m  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans.  (Matt.  xxiv.  29.) 

In  fhrther  illustration  of  this  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings eontain  numerous  figures  uid  similitudes  that  appear  strange  to  our  habits 
VM  modee  of  thinking ;  but  which  in  their  times  were  perfectly  nmiliar.  These 
&rarea  and  atniUtiidee,  therefore,  must  not  be  interpreted  according  to  our  notions 
4n  tUnfs,  hm  agreeably  to  the  genina  of  Oriental  writiBg :  for  instence,  very  mi- 
I  laciUipliOMi  ire  taken  from  agrieulttire  and  tht  pa«loi«l  liif »  iHiich  were 


J  the  Jcwv,  aone  of  tkm  proytoto  1h— i— lint  fasvnip  Wn 
herdaoMii  or  BhepherdB.  However  humble  mch  employinent  may  appear  to  n, 
Uiey  were  not  aecoonted  servile  at  the  time  the  prophets  flourished.  Other  repn* 
■entations  of  eveiits,  that  were  to  come  to  paas  under  the  New  TestaDMOt  dispca* 
«ition,  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  conrenion  of 
"Egypt  to  the  Gospel  is  foretold  (Isa.  xiz.  19.  21.)  \fy  settimg  in  an  ahar,  amd  •fer- 
ing  saeriJUe  to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  conversion  uf  the  Gentiles  in  general  (IbL  L 
II.)  by  the  offering  up  of  incense.  The  service  of  God  under  the  Gospel  is  Mt 
forth  (Zech.  ziv.  Ifi.)  ^y  going  wp  to  JerusoUm,  and  keejnng  the  feast  oftaiiraa- 
eies  ikert ;  and  the  abundant  efmsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  miraculous  gifts 
which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  is  represex^ed  (Joel  iL  2^.)  h%  pn- 
phesyingj  and  dreaming  dreams,  and  seeing  visions.  In  this  passaire  the  pn^het 
did  not  intend  to  Bay.  tliat  those  tilings  should  literally  and  actually  take  ^aci 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  :  but,  in  order  that  his  rocanin|r  might  be  the 
better  understood  by  those  wliom  he  addressed,  he  expressed  the  abundant  measort 
of  gifts  and  Gospel  li'^ht  by  images  drawn  from  those  pririleges  which  were  si 
that  time  most  highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

Altliough  the  prophets*  thus  frequently  employ  words  in  a  figurative  or  meta- 
phorical meaning,  yet  we  ouglit  not,  without  necessilyy  to  depart  from  the  primi- 
tivo  sense  of  tlieir  oxpresi^ions  :  and  that  necessity  exists,  only  when  the  plama^ 
original  sense  is  less  proper,  as  well  as  les:^  suitable  to  the  subject  and  coiitext,  or 
contrary  to  other  passacres  of  Scripture.  But,  even  in  this  case,  we  must  carcfoily 
assign  to  each  prophetical  symbol  its  proper  and  definite  meaning,  and  never  vary 
from  that  meaning. 

HI.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  ttritings  was  first  dntposed 
in  verse^  and  stiU  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast  of  the  origiuaij  an 
attention  to  the  division  of  the  lities,  and  to  that  peculiarity  of  Hcbrtm 
poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one  line  or  couplet  so  frequently  correspmii 
icith  another,  will  frequently  lead  to  the  nuaning  of  many  passages;  om 
line  of  a  couplet ,  or  number  of  a  sentence^  being  generally  a  commaUary 
49A  the  other. 

Of  this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  6. 

Tlie  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumaea. 

Here  the  metaphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expressed  in  the  same  terms  is  the  next  .- 
the  sacrifice  in  JSnozrah  means  tlie  ^reat  slaughter  in  the  land  of  IdumaSf  of  wbkh 
Bozrah  was  the  capital.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Isa.  zliv.  3.  and  Ixi.  R  uad 
in  Micah  vi.  6.  in  which  the  parallelism  is  more  extended.  Omcoming  thsiotm 
of  Prophetic  Poesy,  see  pp.  468 — 470  of  the  present  volume. 

IV.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  wtore  genard 
ones^  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  representAy  as  it  were,  le> 
fore  the  eyes  of  their  hearers :  hut  in  such  passages  they  are  net  t9  he 
understood  literally,  « 

Thus,  in  Joel  iii.  4.,  Tyrt  and  Sidon,  and  aU  the  coast  qf  PaUstisUj  are  pot,  \if 
way  of  poetical  description,  for  oil  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  Qntks  wot 
Sabeans  for  distant  nations.  In  like  manner  the  prophet  Amos  (ch.  iz.  12.),  when 
speaking  of  the  enemios  of  Uio  Jews,  mentions  Me  Tonmemt  rf  Edam^  or  tks  Uo' 
WiKfrns. 

V.  It  is  usual  with  the  prophets  to  express  the  senne  thing  in  a  great 
variety  of  expressions ;  whence  they  abound  in  amplifications,  each  rising 
above  the  other  in  strength  and  beauty. 

For  instance,  when  describing  drought  or  famine,  they  accumulate  together 
numerous  epithets,  to  represent  the  sorrow  that  would  accompany  thoce  calamities; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  delineating  plenty,  they  portray,  m  a  greet  varied  fi 
expressions,  the  joy  of  the  people  possessed  of  abundance  of  ^nun ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  are  contrarted  with  numerous  iflmtfratinna. 
It  were  unnecessary  to  cite  examples,  as  we  can  scarcely  open  a  single  page  of  the 
prophetic  writings  without  seeing  instances ;  bat  in  reading  such  pavages  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  each  individual  phrase  poaseaies  a  distmet  aad  pecalier  wuem^ 

VI.  The  order  of  time  is  mt  always  to  be  looked  for  im  Ho  proj^^etic 


writings :  fir  th$y  frefuef^fy  resume  topics  tf  whiek  they  kaotformtrly 
treated^  after  other  su^ects  have  intervened^  and  again  discuss  them. 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  may,  in  particular,  be  cited  as  instances  of  this  abrnptnesg 
of  style,  who  spoke  of  various  things  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ns  occasion  required ;  and  whose  discourses,  bein^  first  dispersed,  were  afterwards 
collected  together  without  regard  to  the  order  of  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  men- 
tion of  particular  mercies  promised  to,  or  of  judgments  denounced  against,  tha 
people  of  God,  the  prophets  sometimes  break  forth  into  sublime  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah :  Uiese  digressions  appear  extremeljr  abrupt  and  incoherent 
to  those  who  do  not  consider  how  seasonable  the  mention  of  Christ  ma^  be,  in 
(conjunction  with  that  of  the  mercies  of  God,  (of  which  he  is  the  foundation  and 
pinnade,  the  (nround  and  consonunation,)  and  with  the  threats  of  Uie  judgments  of 
God,  in  whiim  he  was  his  people's  grand  consolation.l^  A  careful  examination 
however,  of  the  plan  and  distribution  of  the  different  prophetical  books  will  always 
enable  the  dihgent  reader  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  respective 
prophecies.  Where,  indeed,  a  new  prediction  or  discourse  is  distinguished  from 
a  former  one  by  a  new  title,  as  in  Haggai  i.  I.  and  ii.  1.  10.  20.,  it  is  an  easy  task  to 
trace  such  arrangement  and  scope  :  liut  where  the  prophets  do  not  Introduce  any 
new  titles  ^osea  for  instance)  it  becomes  very  difficult.  Vitringa  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  canon,^  that  in  tontmiud  predictions,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from 
anckther  by  titles  or  inscriptions,  we  should  carefUly  attend  both  to  the  hegmnim^ 
and  end  of  the  prophetic  sermon,  as  well  as  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  prophetic  vision  is  fixed,  and  to  the  period  in  which  it  ends.  This 
will  tend  to  illustrate  the  sermons  or  discourses  of  Isaiah,  in  the  forty-first  and 
following  chapters  of  his  prophecy. 

It  is  however  probable  that  those  prophecies  —  whose  terminus  d  quo  demon- 
strates the  beginning  of  the  time  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  terminus  ad  quern 
the  end  of  that  time,— give  a  narration  of  the  principal  events  that  shall  beikl 
the  church  in  a  continued  series,  unless  aiw  thm^  intervene  which  may  require 
US  to  go  back  to  former  times.  Upon  this  foundation  depends  the  interpretation 
of  Isa.  liv.  1.  to  Ix.  22.  The  commencement  of  this  prophecy  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  the  beguining  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  the  term  or  end  fiiUs  upon  the 
moat  flourishing  state  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  to  follow  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  vindication  of  the  afflicted  church  ;  which  deliverance,  as 
well  as  the  flourishing  state  of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  described  in  Isa.  fix.  19--21. 
and  Ix.  throughout. 

VII.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses^  sometimes 
speaking  in  their  own  persons^  at  other  times  representing  G9d^  his  peo- 
phj  or  thdr  enemies^  as  respectively  speakings  and  without  ^noticing  the 
change  of  person ;  sometimes  taking  things  past  or  present  for  things  fu" 
tnrct  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  events. 

Of  this  observation  we  have  a  surnal  instance  in  that  very  obscure  prediction 
contained  in  Isa.  xxi.  11, 12.  which,  aceordmg  to  Bishop  Lowtli's  tnoslation,  is 
as  follows : 

THi  okAclb  concernino  dumau. 

A  voice  crieth  unto  me  from  Seir  : 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  ? 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  P 

The  wttchiinan  replieth : 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night. 

If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye :  come  again. 
This  prophecy,  firom  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered, 
as  well  as  trom  the  brevity  of  the  expressioh,  is  very  obscure ;  but,  if  we  observe 
the  transitiansy  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the  person  sptaking  and  the 
person  spoken  to,  we  shall  be  able  to  apprehend  its  general  import.  It  expresses 
the  inquiries,  maide  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  bv  a  people  who  were  in  a  very  dis^ 
tressed  and  hazardous  condition,  concerning  the  fates  which  awaited  them.  The 
Edomites  as  well  as  the  Jews  were  subdued  by  the  Babylonians.  They  anxiously 
inquire  of  the  prophet,  how  long  theur  subjection  is  to  last.  He  intimates  that  the 
Jews  should  be  delivered  from  captivity,  but  not  the  Edomites.  The  transition' 
being  thus  observed,  the  obscurity  disappears. 

I  Boyle  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Works,  vol.  ii  p.  271. 
<  Typus  DootriiMB  Prophstica,  p.  179. 


Ua.  iz.  6.,  liiL  throsgiiotit,  Ixiii.  tbroufffaoiift,  Zech,  ix..9.  wad  R«r.  xvtbL  S.  (to 

Uicntion  no  other  instances)  msy  bo  adduced  as  examples  of  the  sahgtUutiam,  of 
tJU  V€Ut  &rprcstnt,  in  order  to  denote  the  certeanty  of  things  yet  future  :  attentioB 
to  the  scope  «nd  context  of  the  -  prophetic  discourse  will  here  also,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding role,  enable  the  reader  to  di^ingniah  the  various  transitions  with  wniRfWnt 
aceuracy.l 

It  may  here  be  further  obscrrod,  that,  in  the  conipntation  of  time,  a  ilay  is  nsed 
by  the  prophets  to  denote  a  year  .-  a  vxrk^  seven  years  ;  and  that,  when  they  speak 
of  the  laUtTy  or  last  days,  they  invariably  mean  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  or  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  expression  that  day  oflen  means  the  wns 
time,  and  always  some  period  at  a  distance. 

VIII.  JVhen  the  prophets  reeeteed  a  commission  to  declare  any  ihatg^ 
the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  tkey  had  been  appointed  to  i§ 
it  themselves. 

This  remark,  has,  in  suhstance,  been  already  made.  It  is  intnK 
duced  again,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  prophetic 
writings.  One  or  two  additional  examples  will  show  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  it  in  interpreting  the  predictions  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. 

Thus,  when  Isaiah  was  sent  to  tell  the  Jews,  that  their  heart  would  become  fit, 
and  their  ears  heavy,  and  tliat  they  would  bo  ^uilt}'  of  shutting  their  eves,  so  as  not 
to  understand  and  believe  the  truth  ;  the  message  is  thus  expressed  :  Go  aitd  trU 
4kis  people^  hear  ye  indeed^  but  understaiid  notf  and  see  ye  huieedy  but  perceirt 
710 1.    This  hnplies,  that  they  would  not  employ  the  faculties  which  they  pos^ened, 
so  as  to  understand  and  behove  the  Gospel.    The  reason  of  this  is  assigned :  JSeia 
the  heart  of  this  people  fat^  and  make  their  ears  heavy j  and  shtt  th^zr  ryes,  lest 
theu  see  tcich  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  tkttrkeartt 
and  convert  and  be  healed.    (Isa.  vi.  9, 10.)    This  is  merely  a  prediction  of  v^bat 
they  would  io  :  for  when  this  prophetic  declaration  was  accomplished,  the  Ss> 
viour  quoted  the  passage,  and  expressed  its  genuine  sense  :  In  them,  isfaf^edtkt 
prophecy  of  Isaias,  which  saith  :  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  g'rosss  and  their 
^ars  are  dull  of  hearings  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed  :  lest  at  any  fme,  thtjf 
should  see  with  their  eyeSj  and  hear  with  their  earsy  and  should  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  (Matt.  zni.  15]    TMa 
condition  is  ftill  more  explicitly  stated  in  Jotfan  iii.  19.     This  is  the  condemautwa, 
that  light  is  come  into  the  worldf  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  thaa  lights  her- 
•eause  their  deeds  were  eviL    For  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  UghL,  nei- 
ther Cometh  to  the  light,  Ust  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.    The  Lord  stidtoiere- 
minh,  /  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth  ;  see  I  hate  this  day  set  thee  ottr  As 
vntionSy  to  r^ot  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy »  and  to  threw  down,  mid  ta 
bniliL  ajid  to  plant.    (Jer.  i.  10.)     The  mcanini^  of  this  message  is,  that  the  pro- 
phat  was  appointed  to  declare  to  the  nations,  that  they  shall  be  rootod  ont,  {ralied 
down,  and  destroyed,  and  that  others  would  be  planted  in  their  place,  nd  boik 
up.     When  £zekiel  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  observes,  that  it  wes 
arcordinv  to  the  appearance  of  the  vision  which  I  sate,  ichen  I  came  to  DxsTtof 
THE  ciTr.    (Ezek.  xUii.  3.)    That  is,  when  he  came  to  prophesy  that  the  citj 
should  be  destroyed. 

IX.  As  symbolic  actions  and  prophetic  visions  greatly  resemhie  parm- 
hleSf  and  were  employed  far  the  same  purpose^  viz,  more  powerfully  to 

1  This  •hange  of  tense,  however,  is  ftot  ezdusively  confined  to  predictions  of  fii- 
ture  events :  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  prophets  to  represent  duties  as  per&rmed 
which  ought  to  be  done  :  thus,  in  Mai.  i.  6.  A  son  honours  (ought  to  honour)  Atf 
father.  But  it  is  more  frequently  employed  br  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  express  both  onr  Christian  privileges,  and  the  duties  to  which  they  oblige  m. 
Thus,  Matt.  V.  13.  Ye  are  (ought  to  be)  the  salt  of.  the  earth,  Rom.  iL  4.  !%• 
goodness  of  God  leadeth  (ought  to  lead)  (A«e  to  repentance.  2  Cor.  iiL  18.  ITi 
all,  with  open  face  beholding y  (enjoying  the  means  of  beholding)  as  in  a  glass  thi 
glory  of  the  Ijord,  are  (ought  to  be)  changed  into  tAe  same  imagefromj^Urryto^s-' 
ry.  Bimihir  instancee  may  be  seen  in  1  Cm'.  ▼.  7.  Col.  iii.  '3.  Heh.  xiu.  14. 1  Pst 
i.  6. 1  John  ii.  15.  iii.  9.  and  ▼.  4.  la  Dr.  Taytor't  Key  to  Che  Apwiafitf  Writisgii 
$  274.    (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  yoL  iiL  ^  «tt.) 


instnui  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  people^  they  must  he  interfreted 
in  the  same  manner  as  parables,^ 

We  nmst  therefore  chiefly  consider  the  scope  and  design  of  such  sjrmboUc  ac- 
tions and  prophetic  visions,  without  attemnting  too  minute  an  explanation  of  all 
the  |>oetical  images  and  figures  with  whicn  the  sacred  writers  adorned  their  style, 
Fof  instaaoe,  in  Zeeh.  i.  7 — ll.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
the  num  rutmg  uptm  m  red  horse,  and  standing  anions  the  myrtle  trees :  thie 
vision  represents  so  man]r  angels  returning  probably  from  the  kinj^doms  over 
which  thev  presided)  to  give  to  Jehovah  an  acooant  of  their  expedition  and  mi- 
The  horses^  it  has  been  eonjeotured,  denote  their  power  and  celerity ;  and 
*     "^  * *        The^co 


the  difierent  colours  the  difference  of  their  ministries.  The  scope  of  the  vision, 
however,  is  sufficiently  plain  :  the  angels  tell  that  all  the  earth  was  sitting  stiU 
andmt  rest ;  the  Persian  empire  and  o&er  nations  connected  with  Judiea,  enjoying 
p^ace  at  that  time,  though  the  Jews  continued  in  an  unsettled  state.^ 


SECTION  II. 


observations  ol7  the  accomtplishjjlent  of  frophect  in 
General* 

A  PROPHECY  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can  prove 
that  the  event  has  actually  taken  place,  precisely  according  to  the 
manner  m  which  it  was  foretold,  either  from  sacred  history,  where 
that  is  practicable,  or  from  profane  authors  of  unimpeachaUe  veracity; 
whose  characters  stand  .so  high,  that  they  cannot  po^bl};  bet  suspect* 
ed  of  having,  forged  ^y  thing  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  order  to  ascehain  whether  a  prediction  has  been  futnlled, 
we  must  first  endeavdur  to  find  out  the  general  scheme  of  the  pro* 
phecy  in  question,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parts  with  the 
whole,  and  with  corresponding  prophecies  both  earlier  and  later ;  and 
to  classify  the  various  diings  spoken  of,  lest  the  judgment  be  perplex- 
ed, with  a  muhitude  of  references.  And,  secondly,  in  our  deduction^ 
•  fipom  the  prophecies  thus  arranged,  those  predictions,  and  their  re* 
spective  accoitplishments  are  principally  to  be  selected  and  urged, 
which  ichiefly  tend  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  taking  nlace  l^ 
accident,  or  being  foretold  by  some  happy  conjecture. '  Now  this 
may  be  done,  by  showing  the  vast  distance  of  time  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  event  foretold  ;  the  agreement  of  very  many,  even  of . 
the  minutest  circumstances,  so  that,  when  completed,  the  descriptioii 
determraately  applies  to  ihe  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  dependence  of 
aetians  upon  the  uncertam  will  of  man,  or  upon  opportunity  presemiiis 
itsdf :  for  oS  these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  unassistea 
human  intellect  either  can  or  codd  possibly  foresee  them.  These  two 
general  observatbns  being  premised^  we  now  proceed  to  ofier  a  few 
canons  by  which  to  ascertam  the  accomplishment  of  proph^y. 

1.  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meamng^  and  refer 
to  different  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  remote ;  the  one  temporal,  ike 
other  spiritual  or  perhaps  eternal.  The  prophets  thus  having  several 
events  in  trtev,  their  expressions  may  be  partly  e^Ucable  to  one,  and 
paaHy  to  another,  and  it  is  not  ahcays  easy  to  mark  the  transitions. 


1  Ob  tine  eoMtnietion  of  parabotio  laamffe, 
9  Aiehbishop  Newcome  on  Zeeh.  1 7— U. 
VOL.  II.  ^I 


see  pp.  ^IS'-dl?.  of  this  votant. 


Wkai  has  not  heenfuffiUed  in  thtfirsU  w^  nmst  4^^  to  CAe  JccMd; 
and  what  has  already  been  fulfilled,  may  often  be  considered  as  tffUd 
qftehat  remains  to  be  aceofftplished. 

The  double  sense  of  prophecy  has  been  opposed  with  much  ingenuity  Iw  ». 
Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  Dr.  Benson,  And  Mr.  Faber,  in  this  country,  and  by  Falhet 
BalthuB  in  France,  as  vrell  as  by  most  of  the  German  theologians,  who  RTenlb 
contend  that  the  antient  propKecies  contain  only  one  sense :  but,  thil  tlw  n» 
above  stated  is  correct,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the  ibUowing  remsiiiai 
illustrations. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  prophetical  Scriptnro,  r,  time  of  retribution  ad  rf 
Tengeance  on  God's  enemies  is  announced.  It  is  called  "  the  dsy  QfthilnK 
«» ikt  day  of  terath  and  shuirhtcr  ;  of  the  Lord's  anger,  visitation  and  juigmati' 
"  the  great  day  :"  and  ''  the  laM  day^  At  the  same  time,  it  u  to  be  vkmni 
that  this  kind  of  description,  and  tlie  same  expressions,  which  ue  used  ^^^^P\ 
sent  this  great  day,  are  also  employed  by  the  prophets  to  describe  the  iUl  ud 
punishment  of  particular  states  and  empires  ;  of  Babylon,  by  Isaith  (eh.  xiii-) ; 
of  Effypt,  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxx.  2—4.  and  xxxii.  7,  8.)  ;  of  Jerusalem,  by  JwfWr 
ah,  Joel,  and  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxIt.)  :  and  in  many  of  these  prophecies,  w 
description  of  the  calamity,  which  is  to  fall  on  any  particulaT  state  ornitioOiB 
so  blended  and  intermixed  with  that  general  destruction,  which,  in  the  fiul  ^ 
of  vengeance,  will  invade  all  thewnhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  the  mdoMrj  w 
skill  ot  our  ablest  interpreters  have  been  scarcely  equal  to  sepante  and  imA 
them.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  by  judicious  divines,  that  then  partiilpn' 
phccies  and  particular  instances  of  the  divine  vengeance,  whose  iccom^Bbm^ 
we  know* to  have  taken  place,  are  presented  to  us  as  types,  ceitiia  Uii09>>B* 
forerunners,  of  s^vme  greater  events  which  are  also  fUsclosed  in  then.  Tothe 
dreadful  time  of  universal  veneeauce,  they  all  appear  to  look  forwird,bejw« 
their  first  and  mqre  iumiediate  ooject.  Little  indev^d  can  we  doubt  that  ndi i>tD 
be  considered  ^he  tj^e  and  application  of  these  projshecies,  since  we  see  them tw 
applied  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles."!  *  , 

The  second  psalm  is  primarily  an  inauguration  bynm,  composed*hy  ^''^^ 
anointed  of  Jehovah,  when  crowned  with  victory,  mn^  placed  trhiinphsBt  ob  »* 
sacred  hill  of  Sion.  But,  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  inspired  ap&stles  with  one  tihm  ^ 
clare  it  to  be  descriptive  of  the  exaltation  of  the  IVIessiah,  and  of  the  off«^JJ 
raised  against  the  Gospel,  bothbj  Jews  and  Gentiles.  —  The  Utter  pirt  of  t» 
sixteenth  psalm  is  spoken  of  David's  person,  and  is  unquestionably,  in  its  fii^<U" 
immediate  sense,  to  be  understood  of  him,  and  of  his  hope  of  risiag  «Aer  desto  & 
an  endless  life  :  but  it  is  equally  clear  from  Acts  ii.  25—31.  that  it  w  9^  * 
Christ,  the  son  of  David,  who  was  typified  by  that  kin|f  and  prophet —Tte  tww* 
ty-second  nsalm,3  though  primarily' intended  of  David  when  he  ''•■'^Pfjji  r 
tress  and  lersaken  by  God,  is  vet,  secondarily  and  mystically,  to  be  °?^'^'|j!^? 
our  blessed  'Saviour  during  his  passion  upon  the  cross;  and  soitis«CpA^? 
liimself  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  And  it  is  further  observable,  that  other  pas6»|<» 
of  this  psalm  (v.  8. 16. 18.)  are  noticed  by  the  Evangelic  as  bemg  fulfilled  il»^ 

'  Dr.  WoodhoQse  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  172, 173.  One  of  the  most  reB»J*a* 
of  these  prophecies,  he  observes,  is  that  splendid  one  of  Isaiah,  cb.  xudT.;  tbeio- 
portance  and  universality  of  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  manner  in  which  a 
IS  introduced  :  "  AU  nattons  and  people,  the  woorld  and  all  things  in  U"  m  *"^ 
moned  to  the  audience.  It  represents  <'  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeantti'  and  t^ 
year  of  the  recompetucs  for  the  controversy  of  Sion  (ver.  8.) ;  it  descends  on  «i' 
nations  and  their  armies,  (ver.  2.)  The  images  of  wrathflil  vengeance  and  atter 
dissolution  are  the  same  which  are  presented  under  the  sixth  seal  m  the  Itewb*"" 
of  St.  John.  (vi.  12—17.)  The  hosts  of  heaven  are  dissolved;  the  het«««» 
rolled  togrether  as  a  scroll  of  parchment ;  the  stars  fall  like  a  leaf  from  a  viactf » 
fig  fjrom  its  tree.  And  yet  fdumea  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  as  the  fsrtora^ 
object  of  vengeance  :  such  seems  to  be  the  typical  completion  and  frimry  ifF' 
cation  of  this  prophecy  :  but  it  haa  evidently  a  more  sublime  and  nitare  gRM?^ 
and  in  tliis  sense  the  whole  world  is  its  object :  and  using  the  same  synlwk  o^ 
figurative  expressions  with  the  prophecy  of  the  sixth  seal,  with  those  of  theft* 
teenth,  fiReenth,  and,  above  all,  sixteenth  chapters  of  the  Apoeslypse,  tad  **" 


his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  pp.  503—515. 


^^  J^r?*  "^*'  ^'  ^^-^ '  '^^^  ^  '■  ^^'^i*^  that  thev  could  not  be  fulfilled  unlem 

Eiad  been  intended  in  this  mysterious  sense  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  forty-fifth 
is,  in  the  original,  a  song  of  lovesy  an  opithalamiuni  on  the  nuptials  of  Kinj? 
Km  and  the  King  of  Egypt's  daughter ;  but  from  Heb.  i.  8.  we  are  assur^ 
that  It  is  addressed  to  Christ ;  and  therefore  in  a  remote  and  spiritual  sense,  it 
celebrates  the  majesty  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  his  mystical  union  with  hi» 
church,  and  the  admirable  benefits  that  would  be  conferred  upon  her  in  tlie  times 
of  the  Gos^pel. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  many  other  psalms  in  which 
the  double  sense  is  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  :*  but  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  cite  a  few  instances  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

(1.)  Isa.  vii.  14.  —  In  the  primary  but  lower  sense  of  this  prophecy,  the  sign 
given  was  to  assure  Ahaz  that  the  land  of  Judiea  would  speedily  be  delivered  from 
the  kings  of  Samaria  and  Damascus,  by  whom  it  was  invaded.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  the  singular  stress  laid  upon  it,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  make  it  in  a  high  dogree  probable  that  it  had 
another  and  more  important  purpose  :  and  the  event  Iuls  clearly  proved  that  the 
sign  given  had,  secondarily  and  mystically,  a  respect  to  the  iniraculoos  birth  of 
Christ,  and  to  a  deliverance  much  more  momentous  than  that  of  Ahaz  from  his 
then  present  distressful  situation.^ 

(2.)  Isa.  xi.  6.  —  What  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  &e.  is 
understood  as  having  its  first  completion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiali,  when  profound 
peace  was  enjoyed  alter  the  troubles  caused  by  Sennacherib  ;  but  iU  second  and 
full  completion  is  under  the  Gospel,  whose  power  in  changino^  the  hearts,  tempers, 
uid  lives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  nere  foretold  and  descril^d  by  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful assemblage  of  images.  Of  this  blessed  power  there  has,  in  every  age  of 
Christianity,  been  a  cloud  of  witnesses ;  although  its  most  glorious  lera  predicted 
in  this  passage,  may  not  yet  be  arrived.  The  latter  part  or  the  same  chapter,  in 
which  thei e  are  many  beautiful  allusions  to  the  Ezode  from  Egypt,  seems  to  refer 
principally  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions, 
and  to  that  happy  period  when  they  and  the  Gentiles  shall  stand  toi^ether  under 
the  banner  of  Jesus,  and  unite  their  zeal  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom. 
This  is  a  fiivonrite  theme  with  Isaiah,  who  is  usually  and  justly  designated  the 
Eirani^Ucal  Prophet,  and  who  (eh.  xl.)  predicted  the' deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  —  events 
which  were  primarilv  and  literally  accomplished,  but  which  by  the  evangelist 
Matthew  (iii.  3.),  andfby  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  xi.  10.),  are  said  to  have  been 
IblfiUed  br  John  the  Baptist's  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judiea ;  and  which, 
secondarily  and  spiritually,  foretold  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  infinitely 
greater  bondage  of  sini 

(3.)  Once  more.  —  Hos.  xi.  1 .  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.  This  passage 
in  its  literal  sense,  was  meant  of  God's  delivering  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt ',  but,  in  its  secondary  and  mystical  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
allusion  was  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  call  of  the  infant  Christ  out  of  the 
same  country.  (Matt.  ii.  15.) 

Thus  it  is  evident  tliat  many  prophecies  must  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense,  in  order  to  understand  their  full  import ;  and  tiiis  twofold  ap- 
plication of  them,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  is  a  full  authority  tor 
us  to  con^der  and  apply  them  in  a  similar  way.     In  order  to  ascer- 

1  Bishop  Home,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  admirable  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  has 
noticed  a  considerable  number  of  those  divine  odes^hich  bear  a  double  meaning, 
the  propriety  of  which  he  has  fully  vindicated.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  x. — zx.  See 
also  Dr.  Apthorp^s  Warburtonian  "  Discourses  on  Prophecy,'*  vol.  i.  pp.  77 — 89 ; 
and  Dr.  Nares's  Warburtonian  Lectures,  entitled  *'  A  Connected  and  Cnronoloffi- 
cal  View  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church,"  pp.  15&— 162. 176, 
177.  Almost  the  wAole  of  the  Psauns  are  applied  by  Bishop  Horuey  to  the  Mes- 
siah, in  his  '<  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  tne  Hebrew,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Bnt  Bishop 
Marah  has  endea^eored  to  show  thai  there  are  no  double  meanings,  or,  as  he  tenns 
tliem,  sscsndary  senses,  in  prophecy.    Lectures  on  Divinity,  part  iv.  lect.  22. 

S TJiere  is agood  phklolo^icu  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  Dr.  Randolph's 
Pneleetioiies  Thdologic»,  m  vol.  ii.  (pp.  446.  et  acq.)  of  his  View  of  Christ's 
MiaiiUy 
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tarn  whether  a  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  in  a  doable  sense,  the  foBow- 
ing  rules  have  been  laid  dovm  by  the  celebrated  Vitringa.^ 

(1.)  That  we  may  attain  an  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  a  prediction,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  all  the  aUri' 
huies  and  charaUers  which  are  applied- to  the  subject  of  the  prophecy : 
if  the  subject  be  not  specifically  mentioned  by  iia»e,  it  most  be  <h»- 
covered  by  its  characteristics ;  of  this  description  are  many  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  particularly  Psalms  ii.  xxlL  xIt.  h. 
Isa.  liii.  Zech.  iii.  8.  If  the  subject  be  named,  we  must  inquire 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  properly  or  mystically,  or  partly  properly 
and  partly  mystically ;  as  in  Psalm  Izxii. 

(%)  We  must  not,  however,  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  tiie 
tubfect,  when  called  by  its  own  proper  name,  if  all  the  attributes,  or 
the  principal  and  more  remarkable  ones,  agree  to  the  subject  of  the 
prc^ecy.  This  rule  will  be  found  of  considerable  use  in  interpret- 
ing the  prophecies  coneerning  Israel,  Judah,  Tyre,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  and  places. 

(3.)  If  the  attributes  by  no  means  agree  with  the  subject  express- 
ed in  a  prophecy  by  its  own  name,  we  must  direct  our  tfaoaights  to 
another  subject  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  which  assunaes  a  mystic 
name,  on  account  of  the  agreement  between  the  type  and  anti^rpe« 
Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Edom  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  1-^.),  David  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  24—31.),  and  Elijah.  (Mid.  iv.  SJ) 

(4.)  If,  in  prophecies,  the  subject  be  expressed  by  name,  wfaick 
may  bear  both  a  proper  and  a  mystical  interpretation,  and  the  attn* 
butes  of  the  prophetic  discourse  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  so  that  some  of 
them  agree  more  strictly  with  the  subject  mystically  taken,  while 
Others  are  more  correctly  predicated  of  it  in  a  Hteral  and  grammatt- 
cal  sense  :  —  in  such  cases,  we  must  take  the  subject  of  tM  prophe- 
o^  to  be,  not  simple,  but  complex  :  and  the  prophet,  actuated  hf  di- 
vine illumination,  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  designedly 
to  be  understood  of  both  senses,  and  to  intimate  to  the  reader  that 
the  mystical  or  allegorical  sense  is  enveloped  in  the  literal : 


ThuB,  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  B«bylon,  Euom,  £gypt,  and  Tyro, 
tontain  such  ani^iist  and  ma^ificent  expressions,  as,  if  taken  properly,  viD  idniL 
of  a  yery  ^r  and  barren  exposition :  and  therefore  it  must  be  presonied  that  Ike 
Holy  Spirit  designed  something  more,  and  to  lead  ovr  minda  to  the  myadcal  1^ 
bylon,  Ajc.  In  like  manner,  sucn  grand  things  are  sometimes  spokea  cooear 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  mention  is  noade  of 


distinfoished  blessings  beinff  bestowed  upon  them,  as  neoessarity  lead  us  to  Mk 
ibr  a  nirther  and  more  complete  inlfilment  in  the  redemntion  by  Smmm  Christ,  aad 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  grace  bestowed  uj^  the  people  of  G<ki,  under  the 
pel  dispensation.    Isa.  Iii.  1 — 3.  and  Jer.  iii.  14 — IS.  to  cite  no  oCher  «zi 
present  very  strildng  Ulostrations  of  this  remark.    Henee  it  foUowa  that, 

(5.)  Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  are  applicable  by  aeec 
dation  to  individuals ;  most  of  the  things,  which  are  spoken  c^  the 
ehureh,  being  equally  applicable  to  her  individual  members. 

(6.)  Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  admit, 
and  often  require,  an  extended  sense :  for  instance,  Edom,  MoalKer 
any  of  the  enemies  of  God*s  people,  are  often  put  for  tJie  whoJe ; 


« In  his  Typos  Doctrine  ProfAetk»,  o^.  ii.  Dr.  AptkoM  kaa  teSBsklnJ  siak- 
teen  of  Vitrmga's  canons  (which  are  admirably  illaatialad  by  aamwa  ■iiiMhs 
in  his  valuable  oommentary  en  Isaiak)  m  UaLaeturM  orPie«kaey,  vaL  L  pp.  w— 
106.    Jahn  has  given  smnd  addHioDsI  ejtto^lss.   fmntTifL  Y«I.FsX%fr 
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what  is  Mid  of  one  being  getierallj  applicable  to  the  rest*  And,  in 
like  manner,  what  is'said  either  to  or  concerning  God's  people,  on 
any  particular  occasion,  is  of  general  application  ;  as  all,  who  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  God,  have'an  interest  in  the  same  prophecies. 

(7.)  In  continued  prophecies,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from 
another,  we  should  carefully  attend,  ^rs/,  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  discourse,  and  secondly^  to  the  epoch  of  time  which  commences 
the  scene  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the  term  in  which  it  ends. 

Tho  first  observation  is  of  principal  use  in  the  discourses  of  Isaiah,  from  Um 
fortieth  chapter  to  tho  end  of  the  book.  This  distinction,  often  difficult  and  some- 
what obscure,  is  of  great  moment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  that  w* 
may  not  consider  as  a  continued  discourse  what  ought  to  be  divided  into  severs] 
distinct  topics.  The  last  part  of  this  canon  is  indispensable  in  explaining  the 
Psalms  and  Prophetic  Visions.  See  Psal.  xxW.  1.  Isa.  vi.  1. 

II.  PredictianSf  denouncing  judgments  to  come^  do  not  in  themsehfes 
speak  the  absolute  Juturity  of  the  events  but  only  declare  what  is  to  be 
ei^ected  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  made,  and  what  will  certainly 
come  to  pass^  unless  God  in  his  mercy  interpose  between  the  threatening 
and  the  event. 

**  So  that  oomminations  do  speak  only  the  debitum  pana^  and  the  noceisary 
obligation  to  punishment :  but  therein  God  doth  not  bind  up  himself  as  he  doth 
in  absolute  promises  \  the  reason  is,  because  comminations  confer  no  right  to  any, 
which  absolute  promises  do,  and  therefore  God  is  not  bound  to  necessary  perform- 
ance of  what  no  threatens.  Indeed  the  guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment  is 
necessary,  where  the  offence  hath  been  committed,  to  which  the  threatening  was 
annexed :  but  the  execution  of  that  punishment  doth  still  depend  upon  Goas  ar- 
bitrarious  will,  and  therefore  he  may  suspend  or  remove  it  upon  serious  addresses 
made  to  himself  in  order  to  it.  -  For,  since  God  was  pleased  not  to  take  the  present 
forfeiture  of  the  first  grand  transgression,  but  made  such  a  relaxation  of  that  penal 
law,  that  conditions  of  pardon  were  admittable,  notwithstanding  sentence  passed 
upon  the  malefiuitors,  there  is  strong  (ground  of  presumption  in  human  nature,  that 
€rod*s  forbearance  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  sin,  doth  suppose  his  readiness  to 
pardon  offenders  upon  their  repentance,  and  therefore  that  all  particular  threaten- 
ings  of  judgments  to  come  do  suppose  incorrigibleness  in  those  against  whom  they 
are  pronounced ;  upon  which  the  foundation  of  hope  \»  built,  that,  if  timely  re- 
pentance do  intervene,  God  will  remove  those  judgments  which  are  threatened 
against  them:"l  of  these  conditional  comminatory  predictions  we  have  examples 
in  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4r— 10.),  and  in  Isaiah's  denun- 
ciation of  death  to  U0sokiah.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  1.)  See  also  a  similar  instance  in  Jer. 
xxxviiL  14—33. 

III.  Predictions  then  express  divine  purposes^  when  many  prophets  in 
several  ages  concur  in  the  same  prediction.  — 

*^  Bocatise  it  is  hardly  seen  but  aH  those  tadt  conditions,  whidi  are  siqiposed  in 
general  promises  or  comminations,  may  be  altered  in  di^rent  ages :  but,  when 
the  concutions  after,  and  the  predictiona  continue  the  same,  it  is  a  stronger  evi- 
denoe  thai  it  is  some  immutable  counsel  of  God,  which  is  expressed  in  those  pre* 
dictions.  And  in  this  case  one  prediction  confirms  the  foregoing,  as  tho  Jews  say 
of  prophets,  **  one  prophet  tkat  nutk  the  testimony  of  amatker  prapket,  is  $upp9sA 
t»  %e  true  ;*'  but  it  most  be  with  this  supposition,  that  the  otner  pn^het  was  be- 
five  approTad  to  be  a  true  prophet.  Now,  both  these  meet  in  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning our  Sanour ;  for  to  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  in  their  several 
ages  they  had  several  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  him ;  and  the  uniformity 
•ad  perwct  harmony  of  all  the«e  several  prophecies  by  persons  at  so  great  distanoo 
from  eiueh  other,  and  being  of  sevtrnl  interests  and  employments,  and  in  several 
plMea,  yet  «U  giving  light  to  each  other,  Md  exactly  meeting  at  last  in  the.aceora- 
pKahm^nt^  ^  giye  Qs  yot  a  further  and  clearer  evidence,  that  all  those  several  beams 
came  CKua  th«  wiM  ■on,  when  all  those  scattered  rays  were  at  last  gathered 
into  mm  ho^y  afun  tt  the  ^ipearanee  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  world.  > 

10.  pp.  130, 131. 8th  fdit. 


1 8tiIlingflMt*s  Ofi^ee  SMns,  book  B.  chra.  vt  4 
ithn.  Biiokridion  HenoMnsutiM  Smtb,  pp.  146^  149. 
»0timngflM^p.l3O. 
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I  SECTION  HI. 

»BS£R¥ATIONS     ON    THE    ACCOMPLISHVENT    OF     FBOPHECiES     C(KI- 
I  CERNING   THE   MESSIAH   IN   PABTICDLAB.^ 

I.  Jesus  CHRIST  hang  the  great  subject  and  end  o/Scrtpliire  re- 
I  velationj  we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  prophecies  concerning  him, 

'  We  aro  assared  by  Christ  himaelf  that  the  Scrtptnres  testifj  of  him  (John  ▼.  39.), 

I  and  that  in  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  there  are  things  conccmiiig  him  (Lake 

jodv.  2&— 27.  44.) :  further,  we  have  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  a^Histk^tkft 
I  <  to  him  five  all  the  prophets  witness  (Aets  z.  43.),  and  of  an  angel  os  God,  ftii 

!  *'  tke  testimony  of  Jesus  u  tkt  spirii  of  prophecy"  (Rer.  six.  10.)    It  maj  then- 

fere  be  remarked  generally,  that  whatsoever  is  emphatieally  and  charactcnsticaBf 
enoken  of  some  certain  person,  not  called  by  his  own  name,  in  the  pealma  or  pio> 
pnetieal  books,  so  that  each  predicate  can  be  folly  demonstrated  in  no  ao^le  sok- 
iect  of  that  or  any  other  time,  most  be  taken  as  said  and  predicted  of  tlM  Hesssk 
The  twenty-second  psalm,  and  the  fifly-third  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecv,  isaj 
be  adduced  as  iDostrations  of  this  role,  which  will  nDt  mislead  any  etodsBt  or 
reader  of  the  sacred  volume.  The.  four  remarks  in  pp.  643,  644.  may  be  adfn- 
tageously  employed  in  the  application  of  this  rule. 

II.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  of  prophecy  j  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  y  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  is  a  rule  and  key  by  which  to  »- 
ttrpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or  alluded  to  by  them. 

The  propriety  of  this  canon  must  be  obvious :  for  as  every  one  is  the  best  inter* 
preter  of  his  own  words,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  (under  whose  influence  the  antissl 
prophets  wrote  and  spoke,)  in  more  recent  prophecies,  refers  to  former  predictiooi, 
and  of^en  uses  the  same  words,  phrases,  and  images,  thus  leading  as  to  onderstaid 
the  true  sense  of  those  oracles.^  For  instance,  uie  prophecy  (in  lsa.vtii.  14.)  that 
the  Messioli  would  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offisnee,  ismore  plaiailT 
repeated  by  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34.)  and  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  St.  Jfwai 
(Rom.  ix.  32, 3:^),  and  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  8.) ;  and  the  sixteenth  pnhn  is  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  latter  of  these  apostles.  (Acts  ii.25— ^j* 

III.  In  the  Prophecies  and  Psalms,  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  per- 
son  not  named,  in  terms  expressive  of  such  excellence,  glory,  and  ether 
characteristics,  as  are  suitable  in  their  just  emphases  to  no  other  stAject, 
must  be  interpreted  as  spoken  and  predicated  of  the  MessiedL 

It  is  thus  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  interpret  and  alle^  the  utient 
wophecies  ;  instances  may  be  ^ven  in  Deut.  xviii.  18.  Psahns  viii.  zvi  zziL  iL 
Ixix.  Ixxviii.  cxviii.22,  23.  laa.  iv.  2.  vii.  14, 15.  xlii.  1.  liii.  Zecfa.  iii.  8.  and  lii. 
10.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  direct^  uidy 
to  the  SoH  OF  6oD  the  most  magnificent  descriptions  and  attribotes  of  tlie  ri- 
THXR  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  xcvii.  17.  cii.  26,  27.  Isa.xlv.S2 
— ^24. ;  which  teach  us  to  acknowledge  the  mystery  qf  God,  and  of  the  F4Uker,ami 
of  Christ,  in  whom  are  kid  all  the  treasures  oftoistUnn  and  knowledge,  (Cd.  iL  2, 3.) 

IV.  Since  it  is  certain  that  there  are,  in  the  prophetic  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  distinct  delineations  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  coneaming 
Messiah's  kingdom,  those  interpreters  act  rightly,  who,  in  propkedes 
that  evidently  treat  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  its  affairs,  indmstri' 
ously  attend  to  the  events  concerning  the  Christian  church,  which  are 
known  from  history,  and  apply  them  accordingly ;  prmnded  this  be  4§m 
without  doing  violence  to  the  Scripture,  since  **  Jehovah  doeth  nothing, 
but  he  reveaUth  his  secrets  unto  his  servants  the  prophets,**  {Ames  iii.  7.) 

1  Bishop  Marsh  (Divinity  Lectures,  part  iv.  leet.  xx.  and  sxi.)  baa  several  admi- 
rable observations  on  the  comiection  subaisting  between  the  troth  ofGhrirtiamty  sad 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah :  nearly  the  whole  of  Lecture  xxL  is  uecupied 
with  examples  of  predictions  literally  and  strictly  foretelling  Ae  eomimg  of  CmisL 

s  Bishop  Lowth  has  some  fine  remarks  on  this  topie  towards  the  cloiie  cf  hm 
eleventh  Lecture. 

3  The  petty  cavils  and  evasions  of  Rnpeiti  and  other  modern  eomiDentaJtofs,  whs 
deny  (without  being  able  to  disprove)  the  shove  canon,  is  w«U  exposed  by  0r.  J- 
P.  Smith,  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  ftti,  223. 


The  ptrophocies  of  Daniel  and  John  are  coneunent  in  very  many  circnmatoncet 
concerning  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  this  rule  that 
learned  and  pious  men  have  been  able  to  trace  the  acdomplishment  of  many  parts 
of  their  predictions. 

V.  VVhere  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  offeUcity^  they  clearly 
Jhretel  Gospel  times. 

At  the  time  the  prophets  respectively  flourished,  the  Israelites  and  Jews  were, 
in  general,  notoriously  wicked,  although,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  there  was  a 
considerable  number  who  feared  Jehovah.  Hence,  while  the  prophets  denounce 
national  judgments  upon  th^  wicked,  (in  which  temporal  afflictions  the  righteous 
would  necessarily  be  mvolved,)  the^  at  the  sdme  time  hold  out  to  the  latter,  to 
stren^hen  their  trust  in  God,  predictions  of  future  and  better  times ;  and,  with 
promises  of  some  great  and  temporal  deliverance,  they  invariably  connect  a  display 
of  the  yet  greater  though  future  deliverance  of  the  Messiah ;  the  peace  and  tiap- 
piness,  that  are  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance,  we  portrayed  in  sach 
a  beautiful  assemblage  of  images,  and  delineate  so  high  a  state  of  felicity,  that,  as 
there  is  no  period  in  the  historv  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  which  they  can  in  any  way  be  applied,  these  predictions  of  6iture  happiness  and 
peace  must  necessarily  be  understood  exclusively  to  refer  to  Gospel  times.  Many 
passages  misht  be  adduced  from  the  prophetic  writings  in  confirmation  of  this 
rule.  It  wifi  however  suffice  to  adduce  two  instances  from  Isaiah,  ch.  ix.  2 — 7. 
and  xi.  1 — ^9.  In  the  former  of  these  passages,  the  peaceful  kin^^dom  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  set  forth,  its  extent  and  duration ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  singular  peace  and 
happiness  which  should  then  prevail,  are  delineated  in  imagery  of  unequalled 
beautv  and  energy.^ 

VI.  Things^  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come  to  pass 
under  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  understood,  -—  as  they  respect  the  duty,  — 
of  all  persons ;  but,  —  as  they  respect  the  event,  —  only  of  God^s  people. 

Thus,  when  the  peace,  that  is  roretold  to  prevail  in  Gospel  times,  is  stated  to 
be  so  great  that  men  should  then  hetU  their  swords  into  plough-shares y  and  their 
sptars  into  pruning  hooks  ;  that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  learn  war  any  mors  (Isa.  ii.  4.) ;  and  that  the  wolf  should  Uedoum  wiih  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kidy  (Isa.  xi.  6.  and  Ixv.  25,  with  other  passages  that 
might  be  adduced^  ;  —  all  these  highly  figurative  expressions  are  to  be  understood 
of  ihe  nature,  design  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  is  the  duty^  of  all  its 
professors,  and  wluit  would  actually  take  place  in  the  Christian  world,  if  all  who 
profess  the  Christian  doctrine  did  sincerely  and  cordially  obey  its  dictates.  And, 
so  lor  as  the  Gospel  does  prevail  upon  any,  it  reclaims  their  wild  and  unruly  na- 
tures ',  from  being  furious  as  wolves,  they  become  meek  as  Iambs,  and  from  raging 
like  lions,  they  become  gentle  and  tender  as  kids  *,  so  far  are  they  from  hurting  or 
injuring  others,  that  they  dare  not  entertain  any  the  slightest  thoughts  of  malevo- 
lence of  revenge,  towards  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 

VII.  As  the  antient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  are  of  tw6 
kinds,  some  of  them  relating  to  hisfrst  coming  to  suffer,  while  the  rest 
of  them  concern  his  second  coming  to  advance  his  kingdom,  and  restore 
the  Jews ;  —  in  all  these  prophecies,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be* 
ipoeen  his  first  comity  in  humiliation  to  accomplish  his  mecUatorial  work 
on  the  cross,  and  his  second  coming  in  glory  to  judgment. 

This  distinction  i^  sufficiently  obvious  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  either 
coming  separately,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  ix.  6.  liii.  &c.,  which  treat  of  his  jir5t  coming 
in  the  flesh ;  and  in  Isa.  ii.  10 — ^21.,  which  refers  to  his  second  coming  to  judgment. 
To  the  former  must  be  referred  all  those  passages  which  relate  to  ms  humiliation. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  each  advent  in  those  passages,  in  which  the 
prophet  makes  an  immediate  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  instance, 
in  Isa.  jd.  1—9.,  the  prediction  relates  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  but  in  v.  10. 
Ilia  second  coming  to  judgment  is  noticed,  express  mention  being  made  of  the  so- 
lemn work  of  retribution,  which  is  pecuUflur  to  judgment.  Again,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 
7.  tbA  promise  of  sending  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  is,  in  v.  8.  joined  with  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  iiryet  future.  A  similar 
instance  of  uniting  the  two  advents  of  Christ  occurs  in  Mai.  iii.  1 — 5.  By  distin- 
goishing,  however,  between  them,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  combat  the  objections 

1  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  17&— -177.  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Prime  LineiB  Hermeneu* 
iic0,  pp.  85, 96. 


of  thd  Jewi,  who  apply  to  tho  Mewmh  •!!  tfiooe  prodiistioM  whidi  tofertoK^ito 

of  ezahation,  while  tiiey  ovorlook  lil  tiiooe  plain,  ikoagli  le«i  numoroiia  prophe* 
cie^,  in  whieh  is  described  Messiah's  first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  important  subject  of  prophecy,  there  are  tvD 
cautioas,  which  must  unilbrinly  be  kept  in  view  in  studying  the  pro- 
phetic writings. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  do  not  apply  passing  events  as  actwJIyfid' 
JiUing  particular  prophecies. 

It  has  Justly  been  remarked,  that  ^  a  commentator  tQion  the  pre&Uons  «f  Du- 
iel  and  iohn  can  never  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  Against  the  fimrifiiitTng  idsi, 
that  he  may  expect  to  find  every  passimg  event  e/,  &s  own,  imy  there  prraictai 
Before  he  Tentores  to  introduce  any  exposition  fotuided  upon  preswml  eirenautto- 
ces,  he  ought  to  make  it  clearly  appear  that  it  both  accords  with  the  chrtmohgied 
order  so  carefully  preserred  in  those  prophecies,  that  it'Strictlj  hariBoinBes  witfc 
the  language  of  symbols ^  and  that  it  demonstrates  every  part  of  tJw  predietiia  ta 
tally  exncUy  with  its  supposed  accomplishmeuL"! 

2.  The  other  caution  is,  that  we  do  not  curiously  pry  beyond  whaiis 
expressly  written^  or  describe  as  fulfilled  prophecies  which  are  yeijuivrt. 

Such  secret  things  as  unaccomplished  prophecies  belong  tnUo  the  Lsrd  oar  6«4 ; 
and  it  is  a  vain  waste  of  time  to  weary  ourselves  with  conjectores  rapeetiBg  the 
precise  mode  of  their  accomplishment.  Upon  theee  pobits,  when  we  ^  bejeod 
what  is  written,  we  exceod  our  commission  :  and  it  has  afanost  invaxiably  been 
found,  that  a  commentator,  who  attempted  to  show  kou>  a  [ffophecy  wmm  aboat  ta 
be  fulfilled,  Was  by  the  event  convicted  of  error.  We  ma^  safely  and  positxreiy 
declare  what  will  come  to  pass,  and  we  may  even  say  how  it  will  come  to  paa,  fo 
long  as  we  resolutely  confine  ourselves  to  the  explicit  dedartitiams  if  Scriptmre;  bat 
to  point  out  the  mawntr  in  whieh  an  event  will  be  accomplished,  anyfnrtkerlktM 
the  word  of  God  hath  revealed  the  manner  of  it,  is  to  pry  too  curioosly  into  viat 
he  hath  purposely  concealed,  and  to  aim  at  becoming  prophets,  instead  of  coBtedt- 
ing  ourselves  with  being  humble  and  fiJlible  expositors  of  prophecy.  What  tke 
Bme  hath  declared,  that  we  may  without  hesitation  declare  :  beyond  this,  all  is 
mere  vaffue  conjectnre.S 


their 


On  the  subject  of  apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and 
nr  accomplishment,  see  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  L  pp.  548 — 550.^ 


1  Faber's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  S  Ibid.  woi.  i  p.  77. 

3  In  addition  to  the  writers  cited  m  the  course  oi  this  chapter,  it  aay  be  atated 
that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  fully  considered  by  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  *^  Dis- 
sertations,** 2  vols.  6vo.  9«e  also  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Obsenratioiis  on  Daaiel,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  4to.  K.  H.  Franckii  Introdnctio  ad  Leetionem  Prophetana  (Ha^ 
le  Magdeburgioa,  1724.  8ro.)  pp.  l—Sd,  In  pp.  91—247.  he  has  am>lied  bis  mo- 
ral principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the  propnet  Jonah ;  Glassii  rniiok^la  Sacr. 
lib.  1.  tract,  iv.  col.  311 — 324.  (4to  edit.  Lipsis,  1725)  -,  Rambachii  ObserratiaBea 
SelectfB  de  Parallelismo  Sacro,  pp.  219 — 2^.,  uid  his  Instit.  HermeneiUicc  Sicne, 
pp.  741—- 745. 779—791.  J.  £.  Pfeifferi,  Inst.  Herra.  Sacr.  pp.  79-^^2 ;  Laafii 
^ermenenticas  Sacra,  pp.  133 — ^150 ;  Turretin  de  Sacr«  Scriptfiraf*iatcipretatifM», 
cap.  iv.  pp.  244 — ^255. :  m  pp.  256 — 295.  he  has  given  an  -admirable  iiliistratioB  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  the  precemng  chapter  by -expounding  efaa^ 
tors  1.  and  ii.  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel ;  Pareau,  Institntio  Interpretis  Veterts  Testi- 
menti,  pp.  408 — 519  ;  Principes  Generauz  pour  Ilntelliffence  des  Propheties  (Psiii 
1763.  8vo.)  ;  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  (Works,  roL 
vi.  p.  47.  et  seo.)]  Dr.  Hoy's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  2^--S40;  — Dr. 
Smith's  View  or  the  Prophets,  12mo. ;  Bishop  Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Stady  cf 
the  Prophets  (Works,  vol.  v.^ ;  Dr.  Macknight's  Translation  and  Commentary  oa 
the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  (4to.  edit.)  or  vi.  (8vo.  edit.)  essay  viii.  sect.  v. ;  Mr.  Freie'i 
Combmed  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  vnA  3t.  John,  8vo. ;  andtbi 
Rev.  Wm.  Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Fi^rative  Lan^age  of  Scripture.  (Works,  toL 
iii.)  These  writers  have  all  been  consulted  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  to  the&t 
ofthemmaybe  added  Bishop  Sherlock's  Discourses  <m  Prophecy;  Mr.  Kett^ 
History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophec;[r ;  Bishops  Halifax  and  Bagot,  Dta.  Anthei^ 
and  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Nares,  in  their  respective  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  noeb*- 
cy ;  Mr.  Richard's  eloquent  and  learned  Bampton  Lectures  for  1800,  entiiled  *■  W 
Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,"  (Oxford*  1800.  8vot)IB< 
Smith's  Select  Discourses,  disc.  vi.  pp.  i^-4280.  4to.  edit. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

ON   THE   INTERPRETATION  OF   TTPES. 

I.  Naiurt  of  a  Type.  —  H.  Different  species  of  Tupes.  —  1.  Legal 
Types.  — 2.  Prophetical  Types,  — ^.  Historical  Types.— lU. 
Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Types.  —  IV,  Remarks  on  the  In- 
terjpretaiion  of  Symbols. 

L  A  TfPE,  in  its  primary  and  literal  ^neanine,  simply  denotes  a 
rough  draught,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  wWch  a  more  perfect 
image  is  made ;  but,  in  the  sacred  or  theological  sense  of  the  term,  a 
type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol  of  something  future  and  distant, 
or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently  designed  by  God  to  prefigure, 
that  future  thing.     What  is  thus  prefigured  is  called  the  antitype.^ 

I.  The  first  characteristic  of  a  type  is  its  adumbration  of  me  thing 
typified. 

One  thing  may  adumbrate  another,  —  either  in  something  which  it 
has  in  common  with  the  other  :  ns  the  Jewish  victims  by  their  death 
represented  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  die  for  man- 
kind :  —  or  in  a  symbol  of  some  property  possessed  by  the  other ;  as 
the  images  pf  the  cherubim,  placed  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
temple,  beautifully  represented  the  celerity  of  the  angels  of  heaven, 
not  indeed  by  any  celerity  of  their  own,  but  by  wings  of  curious  con- 
trivance, which  exhibited  an  appropriate  symbol  of  swiftness  :  —  or 
in  any  other  way,  in  which  the  thing  representing  can  be  compared 
with  the  thing  represented  ;  as  Melchizedek  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God  represented  Jesus  Christ  our  priest.  For  though  Melchi- 
zedek was  not  an  eternal  priest,  yet  the  sacred  writers  have  attri- 
bated  to  him  a  slender  and  shadowy  appearance  of  eternity,  by  not 
mentioning  the  genealogy  of  the  parents,  the  birth  or  death  of  so  U- 
luetrious  a  man,  as  they  commonly  do  in  the  case  of  other  eminent 
persons,  but  under  the  divine  direction  concealing  all  these  particu- 
lars. 

2.  The  next  requisite  to  constitute  a  tj'pe,  is  that  it  be  prepared 
and  designed  by  God  to  represent  its  antitype.^ 

This  forms  the  distinction  between  a  type  and  a  simile  :  for  many 
things  are  compared  to  others,  which  they  were  not  made  to  resem- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  representing  them.  For,  though  it  is  said 
that  *'  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 
grass*'  (1  Pet.  i.  24.),  no  one  can  consider  the  tenderness  of  grass  hm 
a  type  of  human  weakness,  or  the  flower  of  grass  as  a  type  of  human 

glory.    The  same  remark  must  be  applied  also  to  a  metaphor,  or 

—         '  ■  ■  I     .       ..I.I  i.._.  ■ .        I..    1. 1 .1  I  .1    y  ■        I  . 

1  Oatram  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  or  p.  215.  of  Mr.  AUen*8  accurate  translation. 
This  work  b  of  singular  value  to  the  divinity  student ;  as  affording)  in  a  compara- 
tivoly  small  compass,  one  of  the  most  masterly  vindications  df  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment of  Christ  tnat  ever  was  published.  .  _' 

3  Tt  is  essential,"  observes  Bp.  Vonmildert,  ^  Xtfitypel'm  the  scriptunU  accep* 
tation  of  the  term,  that  there  should  be  a  Comp4ft0nt  evidence  of  the  divine  ntfe^ 
lion  in  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  aittilype,-^  a  matter  not  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  expositor  to  discover,  but  "resting  on  some  solid  proof  fros 
8cnptQre  itself,  that  this  was  really  the  case/'  Bampton  Lectims,  p.  fm. 
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that  species  of  simile  in  which  one  thing  is  called  hj  tbejpame  of 
another  ;  for,  though  Ilerod  from  his  cunning  is  caUed  a  fin  (Lake 
xiii.  32.),  and  Judah  for  his  courage  a  lioiCs  whelp  (Gen.  xlix.9.)f 
yet  no  one  supposes  foxes  to  be  typed  of  Ilerod,  or  young  lions  typei 
of  Judah. 

3.  Our  definition  of  a  type  includes  also,  tiiat  die  object  represeoi- 
ed  by  it  is  something  future. 

Those  institutions  of  Moses,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  typcii, 
are  called  *'  a  shadow  of  things  to  come"  (Col.  iL  17.)  ;  and  those 
things  which  happened  unt%  the  fathers  for  types  are  said  to  hare 
been  written  for  our  admonkion,  ^*  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come."  (1  Cor.  s.  1.  If.)  In  the  same  sense  the  Mosaic  lav, 
which  abounded  with  numerous  types,  is  declared  to  have  had^'si 
fhadow  of  good  things  to  come."  (Heb.  x.  1.)  And  those  thiogi 
which  by  the  command  of  God  were  formerly  transacted  in  the  ta- 
bernacle, are  described  as  prefiguring  what  was  afterwards  to  be 
done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12.  23,  24.)  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a  type  and  a  symbol  differ  from  each  other  as  a  gaus 
and  species.  The  term  symbol  is  equally  applicable  to  that  which  re- 
presents a  thing,  past,  pi^esent,  or  future :  whereas  the  object  repre- 
sented by  a  type  is  invariably  future.  So  that  all  the  rites  whidi 
signified  to  the  Jews  any  virtues  that  they  were  to  practise,  ought  to 
be  called  symbols  rather  than  types  ;  and  those  rites,  if  there  were 
any,  which  were  divinely  appointed  to  represent  things  both  present 
and  ftiture,  may  be  regarded  as  both  symbols  and  types  ;  —  symbob, 
as  denoting  things  present ;  and  types,  as  indicating  things  fature. 

4.  We  may  furdier  remark,  that  a  type  differs  from  a  parable,  b 
being  grounded  on  a  matter  of  fact,  not  in  a  fictitious  nairative,  but 
is  much  of  the  same  nature  in  actions,  or  things  and  perscn^  as  an 
aOegoiy  is  in  words ;  though  allegories  are  frequently  so  pbio,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  mistake  them ;  and  thus  it  b»  io 
many  cases,  with  respect  to  types. 

Where,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  type  or  resemblance,  it  is  iaaone 
instances  not  so  easily  discernible ;  but  where  several  circomstaBees 
concur,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  percetre  the  agreement  mbsiflt- 
ing  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Thus,  the  ark  was  a  type  of 
baptism  ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  heaven ;  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
the  prophet  Jonah,  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

.  IL  In  the  examination  of  llie  sacred  writings,  three  species  of 
types  present  themselves  to  our  consideration ;  viz.  legal  typesj  or 
those  contained  in  tlie  Mosaic  law ;  prophetical  iypes^  and  Clonal/ 
types. 

h  Legal  Typc!(.  —  It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  the  his- 
tory and  economy  of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testamoit, 
that  the  ritual  luw  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Gospel  bless- 
ings :  and  this  point  has  been  so  clearly  estaUished  by  Uie  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  will 
suffice  to  adduce  a  very  few  examples,  to  show  the  nature  of  Legd 
Tvpes. 

Thus,  the  entire  constitution,  a^d  afierings  of  the  Levilical  prieBtbood,  tm* 
cally  prefigured  Christ  the  great  high  .priest  CHeb.  ▼.  vli.  viii.) :  and  espociaUy  to* 
ceremomea  observed  on  the  great. day  of  atonenieiit.    (IjST.xTi.inUiHe6.ix. 


throwlumt,  sod  x.  1-^98.)  So,  the  paseover  and  the  piuciul  lamt  iTpified  the 
■ecri£ce  of  Jeaue  Christ  (Exod.  xii.  3.  et  seg,  with  John  xix.  36.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7.) : 
so,  the  feast  of  pentecoat,  which  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
'  Binai,  (Exod.  xix.  xx.)  prefigured  the  effuaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  promulgate  tlie  GoBpel  throughout  the  then  known 
world.  (Acta  ii.  1 — ^11.)  And  it  haa  beon  conjecturcdl  that  the  feast  of  tabernaclea 
^ifiea  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews.  In  like  manner,  the  privileges  of  the 
Jews  were  types  of  those  enjoyed  by  all  true  Christians;  "  for  their  relation  to 
God  as  his  people,  signified  by  the  name  IsraclUc  (Rom.  ix.  4.),  prefigured  the 

more  honourable  relation,  in  wliich  believers,  the  true  Israel,  stand  to  God. 

Their  adoption  as  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  privileges  they  were  entitled  to  by 
that  adoption,  were  types  of  believers  beinff  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature 
by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ol  their  title  to  the  inheritance  of  heaven. 
—  The  reeidence  of  the  glory,  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  then  in  the  temple,  was 
a  figure  of  the  residence  of  God  by  His  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church,  His  temple 
on  earth,  and  of  His  eternal  residence  in  that  church  brought  to  perfection  in 
Heaven.  —  The  covenant  with  Abraham  was  the  new  or  Gospel  covenant,  the 
blessings  of  which  were  typified  by  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  him  and  to 
his  natural  seed :  and  the  covenant  at  Sinat,  whereby  tlie  Israelites, .  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  were  separated  from  the  idolatrous  nations,  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  final  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  —  In  the  giving  of 
tke  laWf  and  the  formation  of  the  Israelites  into  a  nation  or  community,  was  re- 
presented the  formation  of  the  city  of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  church  of  the  first-born.  —  Lastly,  the  heavenly  country,  the  habitation  of  the 
righteous,  was  typified  by  Ca^ioan,  a  country  given  to  the  Israelites  by  God's  promise^. 

2*  Prophetical  Types  are  those  by  wliich  the  divinely  inspired  pro- 
phets prefi^red  or  signified  things  either  present  or  futute,  by  meand 
of  external  symbols. 

Of  this  description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  goinff  naked  (that  Is,  without  his  pro« 
phetic  garment)  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  2.),  to  preSgurc  the  fatal  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Etliiopians.  — ^The  hiding  of  a  girdle  in  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Buphrates,  which,  on  being  subsequently  taken  thence,  proved  to  be  rotten,  to  denote 
the  destruction  which  would  speedily  beta!  the  abandoned  and  ungrateful  Jewish 
people,  (Jer.  xiii.  1 — ^7.  compared  with  the  following  verses)  : — the  abstaining  from 
marriage  (Jer,  xvi.  2.),  mournin?  (ver.  5.),  and  feasting  (ver.  8.),  to  indicate  the 
woeful  ealomitios  denounced  by  Jehovah  against  his  people  for  their  sins.  Similar 
calamities  are  prefigured  by  brooking  a  potter's  vessel.  (Jer.  xviii.  2-— 10.)  By 
making  bonds  and  yokes  (Jer.  xxvii.  1 — 8.)  is  prefigured  the  subjugation  of  the 
kin^  of  £dom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 
in  like  manner,  Agabus's  binding  his  own  hands  with  Paul's  girdle  intimated  the 
apostle's  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  10,  ll.)3 

To  this  class  of  types  may  be  referred  prophetical  and  typical  visions  of  future 
events :  some  of  these  have  their  interpretation  annexed  :  as  Jeremiah's  vision  of 
the  almond  tree  and  a  seething  pot  (Jer.  i.  11 — 16.^,  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resur- 
rection of  dry  bones  (£zek.  xxxvii.),  with  many  similar  instances  recorded  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Other  typical  visions,  however,  will  in  all  probability  be  ex- 
plained only  by  their  actual  accomplishment ;  as  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  temple 
and  holy  citv  (cb.  xl.  to  the  end),  and  especially  the  Revelation  of  Saint  Jolm : 
which  will  then  be  most  clear  and  intelligible  when  the  whole  is  fulfilled ;  as  we 
can  now  plainly  read  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  which  seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  before  it  was  accomplished,  even  to  those 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  See  an  instaace  of  • 
this  m  Acts  xi.  1—18.  . 

3.  Historical  Types  are  the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes  of 
some  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  ordered  by 
Divine  Providence  as  to  be  exact  prefigurations  of  the  characters* 

I  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ekhigton,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  See  the  groonde 
ef  this  conjecture  ably  supported  in  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  voL 
it.  pp.  393-— 395.  notes. 

S  Dr.  Macknight  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  note  1. 

3  Other  examples  of,  and  observations  on,  .prophetical  types,  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Nares*8  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  MeM&h,  pp.  70 
"  117—126. 


actionft,  find  fbrfunes  of  ftrt^TB  pereoiu  who  Bhcmld  arifie  iHidertl» 
Gospel  dispensation. 

In  flome  instances,  the  persons  whose  characters  and  actions  prefigond  fbtm 
eTonts,  were  declared  by  Jehovah  himself  to  be  typical,  lon^  before  the  erenU 
which  they  prefigured  came  to  pass  :  these  have  been  termed  tmuUt^  or  natanl  iui' 
torical  types.  But,  in  other  instances,  many  persons  really  typical  were  not  known 
to  be  such,  until  after  the  things  which  they  typified  hod  actually  bappcned:  tlte<>i 
have  been  called  inferred  types,  because  in  general  they  are  consequentially  ascer- 
tained to  be  such  by  expositors  and  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures,  by  fail  proU 
bilities  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  £uth.  The  most  remarKuble  tysical  penoss 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Adam,  Abel,  Noah,  Mekhizoiae, 
Isaac,  tiM  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  Joseph,  the  pillar  of  fire,  the  nunna,  tb 
rock  in  the  desert  whence  water  flowed,  the  scape-goat,  the  brazen-wipeiii,  Mo- 
ses, Aaron,  Joshua,  Sampson,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Jonah,  and  ZenbbaM. 
It  would  swell  this  chapter  almost  into  a  commentary  upon  very  naiiKroiiip» 
KLges  of  Scripture,  were  we  to  attempt  to  show  how  clearly  these  charaden,  So. 
correspond  with  their  great  antitype  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  the  prineipil  only 
have  been  enumerated,  and  we  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  writers  mentionod  beiov, 
by  whom  they  have  been  best  explained  .1 

III.  From  ttie  preceding  remarks  and  statements  it  wiU  be  obvioas, 
that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  interpretalion  of  tjfies]  fcroiH 
less  we  have  the  authority  of  llie  sacred  writers  themselves  for  k,  w? 
cannot  conclude  with  certainty  that  this  or  that  person  or  thing)  wfaidi 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  which  we  may  perceive  between  them :  batweinij 
admit  it  as  probable.  ^'  Whatever  persons  or  thmgs  recorded  in  tie 
OW  Testament,  were  expressly  declared  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apos- 
tles, to  hdve  been  designed  as  prefigurations  of  persons  or  thiogs  i^ 
kting  to  the  JVew  Testament,  such  persons  or  things  so  reooni^  Jn 
the  former^  are  types  of  the  persons  or  things,  with  which  thef  are 
compared  in  the  fatter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  w  ttog  ^'s 
designed  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thin^,  where  no  suchprefigo- 
ration  has  been  declared  by  divine  authmtwf^  we  make  ao  assertion 
for  which  we  neither  havty  nor  can  have,  the  slightest  fcundaow. 
And  even  when  comparisons  are  instituted,  in  the  NewTesunest 
between  antecedent  and  subsequent  persons  or  things,  wenwabe 
careful  to  distinguish  the  examples,  where  a  comparison  is  iosdtuied 
merely  for  die  sake  of  Ulustraiton,  from  the  examples  where  such » 
connection  is  declared,  as  exists  in  the  relation  of  a  Qpe  to  its  ant 
type."^    In  the  mterpretation  of  types,  therefore, 

1.  TTiere  must  he  a  fit  application  of  the  Type  to  the  Ani^iW- 
*  ^f  To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is  genen^  ^'' 
stood  in  reference  to  Scripture,  something  more  is  wanted  than  mere  ruoAkttt^ 
The  former  must  not  only  r«*ewAfe  the  latter,  but  must  hare  been  iefi^^ 
resemble  the  latter.  It  must  have  been  so  designed  In  its  origiiul  nutctsOf"'  » 
must  have  been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  type,  » 
well  as  the  antitype,  must  have  been  pre-ordained  ;    and  they  must  haw  ^^ 

1  The  subject  of  historical  types  is  fully  elucidated  by  Huot  in  his  Tkma*'^ 
EvangeUea,  cap.  170.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1056--1074.  Amst.  1680 ;  by  Dr.  Mtckni^fa^'" 
his  Essay  on  the  right  Interpretation  of  the  Language  of  -Scripture,  m  vol  it  « 
vi.  (4to.  or  8vo.)  ofhis  translation  of  the  Apostolica!  Epistles,  Essay  viii.  sect  I-- 
5;  and  by  Mr.  M'Ewen  in  his  «  (rrace  and  Truth,  or  the  Glory  and  r»lii«»» 

the  Redeemer,  disnlavfwl.  in  an  af  »»mnt  *a  a-».«1.:..    ;ii..^_«.^   ^^.a  amIamia  ths  OXCt 


^  Mr.  ivr£.wen  m  nis  «  urace  and  Truth,  or  the  Glory  and  lamw** 
the  Redeemer,  displayed,  in  an  attempt  to  explain,  illustrate,  and  enforee  4«  ^ 
ramarkable  types,  figures,  and  allegories  of  the  Old  Testament."  Iftno.  Edinku^"^ 
1803.  Though  fimciful  in  some  of  his  expositions,  this  author  may  neTsrtheie* 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 
«  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii,  p.  115. 


pre-oidaiiMd  as  oonrtitaent  ^tta  of  the  sune  general  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  ia  this  previous  design  and  this  pre-ordained  conneetiofiy  which  consti- 
tute the  relation  of  type  and  antitype.  When  these  qualities  fail,  where  the  pre- 
zious  design  and  the  pre-ordained  connection  are  wanting,  the  relation  between 
any  two  thi^s,  however  similar  in  themselves^  is  not  the  relation  of  type  to  anti- 
type/'! In  farther  explanation  of  this  canon  it  may  be  remarked,  that^  a  type 
every  circumstance  is  far  from  being  typical,  as  ix^  a  parable  there  are  several  in- 
cidents, which  are  not  to  bo  considered  as  ports  of  the  parable,  nor  to  be  insisted 
upon  as  such.  From  not  considering  tho  evident  relation  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  tho  type  and  the  antitype,  some  fanciful  expositors,  under  pretence  that 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  a  figure  of  the  church  or  of  heaven,  have  converted 
even  the  very  hoards  and  tuuIs  of  it  into  ty^es.  Thus  Cardinal  BeUarmine,9  found 
the  mass  to  be  typified  bv  Melchizedec's  brmging  forth  bread  and  wine,  he  being 
a  priest  of^the  Mbst  High  God.  The  same  ^eat  adversary  of  the  Protestants  (in 
his  Treatise  de  Laiei^  in  like  manner  discovered  that  their  secession  under 
Luther  <<  was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  ;  while 
the  Lutherans  with  ec[ual  reason  retorted  that  Jeroboam  was  a  t3rpe  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  secession  of  Israel  firom  Judah  typified,  not  the  secession  of  the  Pro- 
testants under  Luther,  but  the  secession  of  the  church  of  Rome  firom  primitive 
Christianity.  But,  to  whichever  of  the  two  events  the  secession  under  Jeroboam 
may  bo  suppoeed  the  most  similar  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere 
a«e  of  secession,)  wo  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of  either.  We 
have  no  proof  of  previous  design  and  of  pre-ordained  connection  between  the  sub- 
jects of  comparison ;  we  have  no  proof  that  the  secession  of  the  Israelites  under 
Jeroboam  was  designed  to  prefigure  any  other  secession  whatever.*'?  From  the 
same  inattention  to  considering  the  necessarilv  evident  relation  between  the  type 
and  the  antitjrpe,  the  Hebre.w  monarch  Saul,  whose  name  is  by  interpretation 
Deaikj  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  moral  law,  which  Saint  Paul  terms  the  "  mi- 
nistration  of  death"  (2  dor.  iii.  7.)  In  like  manner,  the  period,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  anointing  of  David  and  the  death  of  SaiU,  has  been  made  to  typify  the 
time  of  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth  ! !  And  the  long  war  between  the  house  of 
Sand  and  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.)  in  which  Daoid  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  house  of  SomI  weaker  and  weaker,  has  been  represented  as 
strikingly  portrayed  in  the  lengthened  contests  between  the  riffhteousness  of 
ftith  and  that  of  works,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  epistles,  ospociiQly  in  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Romans  and  Galatians ! !  i^ 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  examples  6f 
abuse  in  the  interpretation  of  types  :  but  the  preceding  will  sufiice  to 
show  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  our 
attention  to  the  strict  relation  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.- 
In  further  illustration  of  this  canon  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  ex- 
pounding typical  passages  three  points  should  be  always  kept  in 
mind,  viz.  — 

(i.)  The  Type  must  in  the  first  instance  he  explained  according  to 
its  literal  sense :  and  if  any  part  of  it  qppear  to  be  obscure,  such  ob- 
scurity must  be  removed:  as  in  the  history  of  Jonah,  who  was  swallowed 
by  a  great  fish,  and  cast  ashore  en  the  third  day, 

(2.)  The  Analogy  between  the  thing  prefiguring  and  the  thing  pre- 
figured must  be  soberly  shown  in  aU  its  parts. 

The  criteria  for  ascertaining  this  analogy  are  to  be  foxmd  first  in  the  sacred 
tcritings  themselves  ;  for  whenever  the  liofy  Spirit  refers  any  thing  to  analogy*, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  there  we  may  rest  assured  that  such  analogy 
was  designed  by  God.  We  shall  also  derive  material  assistance,  in  tho.intorpro- 
talion  or  types,  from  the  exercise  of  legitimate  reasoning  and  deduction,  —  not 
the  crude  notions  urged  by  every  person  of  warm  devotional  feelings  or  vivid 
iiTiii^nation,but  snch  fiiir  reasoning  as  depends  upon  the  scope  and  circumstances, 

1  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  113.  &  De  Missa,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  117. 

^  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  tho  above  extravagant  typifications- 
treated  at  length,  will  mid  them  minutely  stated,  with  other  similar  particulars 
•quaJly  eztravagant,  ia  the  *^  Bible  Magazme,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  22—29. 


and  which  hannoniaea  with  the  aitnitt  of  tfatofB.  For  iutttee,  wsold  w  Mew- 
tain  the  epiritual  analog  of  the  coverings  of  the  tahemaele,  we  Must  me>iwiy 
direct  our  attention  to  ite  soope  or  primary  design,  which  was  to  be  as  it  were  the 
palace  of  the  Most  High,  who  was  there  worshipped  by  the  IsneUtes  dnriBg  their 
joumcyinfs  in  the  wilderness :  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  tabernacle  adouKsled 
the  chopcb  of  the  living  God,  which  is  termed  the  Hemtt  qf  GodL  (1  Tim.  vL  15.) 
The  harmonif  or  agreement  of  the  thing  typifying  and  the  thing  tyjMfied  is  thes 
to  be  elicited :  and  on  consideration  it  will  be  found,  that  as  the  tabervade  was 
planned  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Jehovah,  (whose  spirit  rested  on  the 
artificers  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,)  and,  when  finished,  was  said  to  be  the  dwelhsg • 
place  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  so  the  true  church  of  Christ  is  under  his  imme&te 
care  and  protection,  his  Hol^  Spirit  liaving  descended  plenarilj  on  the  ^vostlesby 
whom  it  was  founded,  and  his  gracious  innuencee  and  teachings  being  alee  po- 
rn isod  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  all  true  Christians,  who  five  in  tlM  es- 
joymcnt  of  communion  with  God.  And  as  in  the  tabernacle  there  were  fijesri 
broad,  li|;^iit,  &c.  these  prolntbly  were  emblematical  of  the  aon>le  piwtsioil  mai» 
in  Christ  for  the  direction,  support  and  salvation  of  the  soal  of  man.  Be/end  tfaii 
typical  interpretation  of  the  tabernacle  we  cannot  safely  go,  without  dfevknsf 
into  all  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 

2.  There  is  often  more  in  the  Type  than  the  Antitype. 

God  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type  or  atsMdo9 
of  things  to  come,  not  in  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to  Monu  particmUr  Ung 
or  things :  hence  we  lind  many  things  in  the  type,  that  are  inapplicable  te  tiie 
antitype.  The  use  of  this  canon  is  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, in  wfaxch 
tliR  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesoi 
Christ  the  antitype,  although  there  are  many  things  in  that  priesthood  whidi  do 
not  accord.  Thus  the  priest  was  to  offer  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (Hd^  v.  3.), 
which  is  in  no  respect  applicable  to  Christ.  (Heb.  vii.  27.)  Again  the  Weaiif 
priesthood  i;;  (vii.  IH.)  iceak  und  unprofitable^  neither  of  which  characters  can  be 
applied  to  the  Redeemer,  tcho  conttnuctk  erer,  and  katk  as  wfuhmgetthU  prtuL" 
hood.  (vii.  24,  25.) 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  Antitype  than  in  the  Type. 

The  reason  of  this  canon  is  the  same  us  that  of  the  preceding  role :  for,  m  no 
single  type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actions  of  Christ,  there  b  neccsaa* 
rily  more  in  the  antitype  than  can  be  found  in  the  type'  itself;  so  thai  ene  type 
must  signify  one  thing,  and  another  type  another  thmg.  Thus  ouegtmt  eonld  not 
typify  Christ  both  in liis  death  and  resurrection  :  therefore  two  were  ufMiBBled 
(Lev.  xvi.  7.),  one  of  which  was  offered,  and  prefigured  his  ^'  fall,  yenect,  and 
sufficient  atonement  ;'*  while  the  other,  which  was  dismissed,  typified  bis  triompfa 
over  death  and  the  grave.  In  like  manner,  Moses  was  a  typo  of  ChxiA  ss  a  Re- 
deemer, in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  snd  Josfaoa,  rnhnsging 
them  into  Canaan,  which  was  a  type  of  heaven,  —  Uie  true  oonntrf  of  aU  neere 
Christians. 

4.  Where  there  are  many  partial  Types  of  one  and  the  same  tidns, 
tee  are  in  such  cases  to  judge  of  the  antitype^  not  from  one  Tifpe,  hitt 
from  all  of  them  jointly  considered. 

Tho  reason  of  this  canon  also  depends  upon  the  three  ibrmer  ones :  lor,  as  tiM 
persons  and  events  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  prefigured  at  gmmdry 
tinusy  and  in  divers  manners  (Heb.  i.  1.),  if  we  would  form  a  correct  Jodgmeiit  of 
the  thing  prefigured  by  types,  wc  must  not  examine  ot  meditate  upon  ene  type 
singly,  but  upon  many  of  them  collectively  taken  together.  The  profiriety'  of 
this  rule  is  so  obvious  as  to  render  any  farther  illustration  unnecesssry :  we  may 
however  remark,  that  such  a  comparison  of  several  types  of  the  same  eTsngelicai 
truth  will  not  only  afford  admirable  illustrations  of  it ;  but  will  also  showm  iis- 
l>ecility  of  the  types  tlioin&elvcs  as  contrasted  with  the  pre-eminent  ezceDence  of 
the  great  antitype,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  us  to  proeecnte  our  investigatiasi 
with  becoming  humility. 

5.  In  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  types^  we  must  acaarately  e»- 
mine  whether  the  shadmc^  or  the  truth  represented  by  a  shadow^  6e  pr^ 
posed;  —  in  other  words^  whether  the  prophets  uttered  their predicticns 
concerning  the  Messiah  under  the  shadow  oftypes^  or  in  express  terms^ 
namely,  speaking  of  him  in  a  literal  sense. 

This  canon  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  well  knefwa-eoilAiiB  ef  fgephetiiri  die* 


tiou ;  in  which  the  prophets  frequently  make  endden  tranMtiottii  fVom  the  type  to 
the  tntitype,  from  corporeal  to  spiritual  things.  An  example  of  such  transition 
occurs  in  rsal.  ii.  7.,  which,  though  literally  to  be  understood  of  David,  is  pro- 
phetically and  typically  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  it  was  understood  and 
applied  by  Saint  Paul.  (Acts  xUi.  33.) 

6.  The  tDickedj  as  such,  are  not  to  he  made  Types  of  Christ, 

For  how  can  a  thing,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  prefigure  or  typify  a  thing  that  is 
good  ?  Yet,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  and  almost  self-evident  propo- 
sition, somei  expositors  have  interpreted  the  adultery  of  David,  and  tlie  incest  of 
Amnon,  as  typical  of  the  Messiah !  and  the  oak  on  which  Absalom  was  suspended 
hy  the  hair  of  his  head,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  cross  of  Christ  t3  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  denied,  that  the  punishments  of  some  malefactors  are  accommo' 
4lMted  to  Christ  as  the  antityjpe.  Thus  Deut.  zxi.  23.  is  by  Saint  Paul  accommo- 
dated topically  to  him,  iGral.  lii.  13.  Jonah,  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  by  his  continuance  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  great 
Csh :  but  the  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  being  there  as  the 
punishment  <k  his  disobedienoe  to  the  divine  command,  but  in  his  coming  forth, ' 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  alive,  and  in  perfect  vigour  ;  which  coming  forth 
prefigured  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

7.  One  thing  is  sometimes  a  Type  of  two,  and  even  of  contrary  things^ 
hut  in  different  respects. 

Thus  the  deluge,  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved,  was  to  believer* 
a  type  of  baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  :  but  in  regard  to  the  wicked  who  perished  it 
prefijgured  the  hidden  and  unexpected  destruction  of  the  wicked  at  the  great  day 
of  iodgment.  (Mttt.  xxiv.  37—^.  Luke  xvii.  26,  27.)  To  this  head  also  may  he 
reierreiii  those  passi&ee  in  which  Christ,  who  is  called  a  rock  and  a  comer-atone, 
is  said  to  be  a  rock  of  salvation  to  believers^  but,  to  the  wicked  and  disobedient,  a 
■tone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  ofience. 

8.  In  Types  and  Antitypes,  an  enaUage  or  change  sometimes  takes^ 
place ;  as  when  the  thing  prefigured  assumes  the  name  of  the  type  or 
figure;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  type  of  the  thing  represented  as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  antitype. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  enallef  e  we  Jiave  examples  in  Ezek.  xxziv^  23.  xxxvii.  24, 
25.  and  Hos.  iii.  5. ;  in  which  descriptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  he  is  styled  Da- 
vid ;  because  as  he  was  prefigured  by  David  in  many  respects,  so  he  was  to  de- 
scend firom  him.  In  like  manner  Cfhrist  is  called  a  lanwy  (John  i.  29.  36.  and 
Rev.  xix.  7.  9.)  because  the  paschal  lamb  was  an  eminent  type  of  him.  So,  the 
Ciiristian  church  is  sometimes  called  Mount  Ston  and  Jerusalem  (Gal.  iv.  26.  Heb. 
xii.  22.  Rev.  xxi.  2.),  because  these  places  were  types  of  her. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  enaUage  we  have  instances :  —  1.  In  prophetical  types, . 
in  which  the  name  of  a  person  or  thinjgr,  properly  agreeing  with  the  antityne,  and 
for  which  the  type  was  proposed,  is  given  to  any  one :  as  in  Isa.  vii.  3.  and  viii.  1 
—3.  So  the  wim  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  his  legitimate  cliildren,  are  by  the 
command  of  Jehovah  termed  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms^ 
(Hos.  L  2.)  on  account  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  the  antitype,  and  were  guilty 
of  spiritual  whoredom  or  adultery.  See  Hoe.  i.  4.  6.  9.  2.  In  historical  types,  sis 
when  hanging  was  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  curse  of  the  Lord  because  it 
was  made  a  type  of  Christ,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  our  sins.  Gal.  iii.  13. 

9.  That  we  may  notfaU  into  extremes  in  the  interpretation  of  types, 
we  nmst,  in  every  instance,  proceed  cautiously,  ^-^  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling^^- lest  we  imagine  mysteries  to  exist  where  none  were  ever  intended. 

No  mystical  or  typical  sense,  therefi>re,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  plain  passage  of 
Scripture,  the  meanmg  of  which  is  obvious  and  natural ;  unless  it  be  evident  from 
some  other  part  of  Scripture  that  the  place  is  to  be  understood  in  a  double  sense. 
Wiien  Saint  Paul  says,  (Gal.  iii  524.  Col.  ii.  17.)  that  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster 
to  hring  men  to  Christ,  and  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  we  must  instantly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  ceremonial  law  in  general  was  a  type  of  the  mysteries  of  tlie 
Oospel.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  that  sober  judgment  which  is  so  strenu^ 
ottsly  urged  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  xii.  3.),  than  to  seek  for  types  where  there  are 

I  Azoritts,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  his  Institutiones  Morales,  lib.  viii.  c.  2. ;  and 
Cornelius  k  Lapide,  in  Prefat.  ad  Pentateuch,  canon  40. 
^  Gietzer,  De  Cnice,  fib.  i.  o»  6^ 


not  the  unftllMt  marks  or  tncm  of  OUT ;  and  tkat  too,  by  eontia&tiiif  dL  fin 
and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  unfreqaently  in  fired  (^pootioDto 
common  wnM.  "  Should  not  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  ChriM  ad  his 
apoatlei  in  this  respect  be  imitated  f  Is  it  not  prelendiiw  to  be  wiwr  than  Ikj 
were,  to  look  for  mysteries  where  they  deeiirned  none  ?  How  mueaaonaUe  ii  it  to 
lay  an  naeleae  weight  on  the  consciences  of  Christians,  uid  to  bear  down  tlie  tm 
and  reveaUdf  under  the  unwieldy  burthen  of  traditional  mysteries."! 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  types  is  ibe  a- 
pounding  of  Symiofi;  which,  though  often  confounded  with  diem, 
are  nevertheless  widely  different  in  their  nature.  ByiywioVwe 
mean  "  certain  representative  marks,  rather  than  express  pictures; 
or,  if  pictures,  such  as  were  at  the  time  charactert,  and,  beades  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  the  resemblance  of  a  particular  object,  sugg^ 
a  general  idea  to  the  mind.  As,  when  a  horn  was  made  to  denote 
strengthy  an  eye  and  sceptre^  nugesty^  and  in  numberless  such  instaih 
ces ',  where  the  picture  was  not  drawn  to  express  merely  die  toig 
itself,  but  something  eke,  which  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be,  aoala- 
gous  to  it.  This  more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of  picture-viitiD; 
was  much  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  is  that  which  we  know  by 
the  name  of  Hieroglyphics.^^ 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  symbolical  language  ^uld  be  re- 
ferred to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation ;  in  th^fonner  case,  it 
would  have  occupied  a  place  in  die  discussion  respectrng  the  ^uR- 
tive  language  of  Scripture;  but,  on  consideration,  it  wiB  appear  tot 
it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  mystical  interpretation.  For  a  symbol  dif- 
fers from  a  type  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  represents  somedang 
past  or  present,  while  a  type  represents  something  future.  The 
images  of  the  cherubim  over  me  propitiatory  were  symbok;  die  bread 
and  wne  in  th©  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  The  comnnnded 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type;  the  sacrifices  of  theJawtere 

^  Beausobre'8  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bishop  Watson'iTiMto,^ 
iii.  p.  140.)    In  the  preceding  obeervations  on  the  interpretation  of  typw*^  *^: 
thor  has  chieilv  been  indebted  to  Glasaii  Philologia  Sacra,  lxb.iij«ti.tiK^!" 
iiect.  ir.  -col.  442—472.,  which  has  been  unaccoonUbly  imitted  by  rroC  Di&«  ■ 
his  otherwise  truly  valuable  edition  of  that  work  ;  fjanffii  HenflBneotiei  8ica» 
pp.  1)7—119. ;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  775—795. ;  Viaer,  HennenMtJ- 
ca  Sacra  Novi  Testamcnti,  part  ii.  pp.  184—188.    The  subject  of  types  is  psrtico- 
larly  considered  and  ably  illustrated  m  Dr.  Outram  de  SacriBciis,  particiiliriy  i>| 
i.  cap.  18.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  (pp.  217—228.  361—384.  of  Mr.  Allen's  Uinslitiofl  «■ 
ready  noticed) ;  Mr.  Faber's  Horoe  Mosaic®,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40—173.  j  Bishop  Chw- 
dler's  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ac.  chaff 
iii. ;  and  Mr.  Wilson's  popular  Inquiry  into  the   Doctrine  of  Scripture  Typ» 
Edinburgh,  1823.  Svo.    But  the  fullest  view  of  this  subject  is  stated  bj  Dr.  Grtw 
to  bo  found  in  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather's  work  on  the  Figures  and  Types  of  tin 
Old  Testament.    Dublin,  1683. 4to. 

»  Before  an  alphabet  was  invented,  and  what  we  call  literary  writmg  ww  **"** 
into  an  art,  men  had  no  way  to  record  their  conceptions,  or  to  conrey  then  to 
others  at  a  distance,  but  by  setting  down  the  figures  and  tropes  of  such  things  » 
were  the  objects  of  their  contemplation.  Hence,  the  way  ofwriting  in  l"*^*/^ 
as  universal,  and  almost  as  early,  as  the  way  of  speaking  in  metaphor;  tod  ^ 
the  same  reason,  the  necessity  of  tlie  tiung .  In  process  of  time,  and  throofh  mas/ 
successive  improvements,  this  rude  and  simple  mode  of  picture-writiiig^.f^ 
ceeded  by  ihtX  o{  symboh,  or  was  enlarged  at  least  and  enriched  by  it  ov^ 
Ilurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  serm.  ix.  (Works,  m »  f 

3  Bishop  Hurd's  Introdacti<Mi  to  the  Study  of  the  Ptophecies,  serm.  ix.  (^^ 
▼ol.  V.  p.  239.) 


tjrpfes.  So  far,  Bi^op  Warburton  has  remarked,  symbols  and  types 
agree  in  their  genus,  that  they  are  equally  representations,  but  in  their 
species  they  differ  widely.  It  is  not  required,  he  further  observes, 
mat  the  symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  represented  : 
tlie  cherubim  shadowed  out  tlie  celerity  of  angels,  but  not  by  any 
physical  celerity  of  their  own ;  the  bread  and  wine  shadowed  out  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any  change  in  the  elements. 
But  types  bein£,  on  the  contrary,  representations  of  things  jfuturej  and 
so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  projphecyj  were  to  convey  information 
coDceming  the  nature  of  die  antitypes,  or  of  the  thbgs  represented ; 
which  they  could  not  do  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 
And  hence  we  collect,  that  tlie  command  to  offer  Isaac,  being  the 
command  to  offer  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
thereby  represented,  were  a  real  sacrifice,^ 

As  die  same  rules,  which  regulate  the  general  interpretation  of  the 
tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  interpretation  of  symbob,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  former 
part  of  this  volume,^  in  which  that  topic  is  particularlv  discussed. 
Much  light  will  also  be  thrown  upon  the  symbolical  language  of 
Scripture,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  with 
each  other ;  for  ^'  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.  None  can  fully  comprehend  the  depth,  sublimity, 
and  force  of  their  writings,  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with^ 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  imagery  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 
This  is  the  main  key  to  many  of  the  prophecies ;  ancj^,  without  know- 
ing how  to  apply  it,  the  interpreter  wUl  often  in  vain  essay  to  discover 
their  hidden  treasures."^  Lastiy,  the  diligent  comparison  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old  will  essentially  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
symbolical  phraseology  of  the  prophets.  For  instance,  we  learn  what 
what  is  intended  by  the  water  promised  to  the  Israelites  in  Isa.  xliv. 
3.,  and  to  which  the  thirsty  are  invited  in  ch.  Iv.  1.,  from  John  iv.  10. 
and  vii.  37 — 39. ;   where  it  is  explained  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  bis 

gifts  which  were  afterwards  to  be  dispensed.* 

'  J 
1  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ix.  ch.  ii.  (Works,  vol  vi.  p.  289.  8vo.  edit.) 
9  See  pp.  581—689.  5Kpra. 

3  Bp.  Vanmildert's  Lectures,  p.  240.  .  ^     „  t 

4  See  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  SymboUcal  Language  of  Fropbaey,  vfrot  VoL 
IV.  Index  1. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

0!f   THE   DOCTBIKAL    INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCKIPTUBE5, 

As  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  vriU  of  God  tomffl, 
they  not  ordj-  offer  to  our  attentioa  the  most  interesting  hidones  ud 
characters  for  our  instruction  by  example,  and  the  most  sublmifi  pro- 
phecies for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  but  they  likewise  peswito 
our  serious  study,  doctrinal  truths  of  the  utmost  inSportMce,  ioM 
of  these  occur  in  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  dtte 
Bible  :  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  apostobc  epwtt^jjfo^ 
tlwugh  original^  designed  for  the  edification  of  particular  Qsm 
churches  or  individuals,  are  neverdieless  of  general  appbca^^ 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  universal  church  m  every  op.  *« 
many  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  morecopioo^ 
U-eated  in  the  epistles,  which  are  not  so  particularly  explained  m  tflc 
gospels:  and  as  the  authors  of  the  several  episdes  wrote  fflKter tiie 
same  divine  inspiration  as  die  evangeUsts,  tlie  epistles  «»  pspeb 
must  be  taken  together,  to  complete  the  m\e  of  Christian  faitiL  lae 
doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  writings  isolpar^ 
mount  consequence  ;  as  by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a 
correct  and  saving  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  iR  J 
the  prosecution  of  this  im])ortant  branch  of  sacred  literatiire,  tue  i« 
lowingobservations  are  offered  to  the  attention  of  die  studat. 

I.  The  meani^ig  of  tlie  sacred  writings  is  not  to  be  iWeriwwr- 
cording  to  modern  notions  and  systems :  but  we  must  ^"^^'^^Jj^^' 
ry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  ^y^^^' 
and  realise  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  ^^^^ 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  ^^^^^^^^^^. 
tures ;  but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  commcntators^^^ 
tors,  who^  when  applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  oit»»«  ^ 
writings,  have  a  preconceived  system  of  doctrine  ^hich  theyiw 
the  Bible,  «^d  to  which  they  refer  every  pasaageof  Scnptuw-  * 
they  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their  system  of  ^^^7'^^,. 
bripg  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of  Scripture  ;  a  »?*^^'    ^. 
pretation  which  is  altogether  unjust,  and  utterly  useleM  m  «J^, 
ment  of  truth.    The  only  way  by  which  to  understand  ^^c  "^^ 
of  the  aacred  writers,  and  to  distinguish  between  true  «"Y\rfei«' 
trines,  is,  to  lay  afeide  all  preconceived  modem  notions  and  ^y^^^^ 
and  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  thfe  very  times  and  places  in  ww  ^.^ 
prophets  and  apostles  wrote.     In-  perusing  the  Bible,  *^*°!^' ^ 
rule  must  be  most  carefully  attended  to :  — It  is  only  an  unma*- 
mind  that  can  attain  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

II.  A  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  the  different  books  (/ ^cnp^; 
particularly  of  the  J^ew  Testament,  is  essentially  necessary  to  o»^ 
derstanding  their  writings.  .     ^j 

Although  all  the  autlioip  of  Scripture  were  inspired^et,  inre^^^^ 
to  their  manner  of  writing,  they  were  each  left  to  follow^^^ 

1  Turretin,  dc  Interp.  Sacr.  Script,  pp,  312.  314.  See  ^^'S^'^^^rd 
on  these  perTereioiw  of  the  sacted  writings  in  the  Cbriatiaa  Utwivw  iw  *»^' 
xvii.  p.  317. 


f^nins,  turn  of  thought,  and  mode  of  expression.  Attention  te  thig 
diversitj  of  composition  will  enable  us  to  read  their  works  with 
pleasure  and  advantage.^  The  knowledge  of  their  personal  situation 
and  circumstances  wiU  not  on\j  sometimes  account  for  their  selection 
of  matter,  and  omission  of  or  expatiating  an  some  topics ;  but  will 
also  explain  many  particular  allusions  in  their  writings,  whose  force 
and-  beauty  will  thus  become  more  evident. 

For  instance^  the  evangelist  Mark  is  generally  supposed  to  haye  been  the  conv 
panion  of  tlie  apostle  Peter,  and  theuco  to  have  had  srcat  advantages  for  composing 
a  gospel.  This  will  account  for  his  omission  of  circumstancQs  tending  to  the 
honour  of  Peter,,  and  for  enlarging  on  his  faults,  particularly  his  denial  or  Christy 
which  is  rekted  more  minutely  by  Mark  than  by  anv  other  evangelist.^  In  like 
maimer  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  transactions  of  Saint  Paul 
will  elucidate  a  variety  of  passages  in  his  epistles.  Witsius  in  his  MelettimUa 
Leidensi%,  Bishop  Pearson  in  his  MndUs  PoMlini,  Dr.  Mackni^ht'sS  and  Mr.  Be- 
iran's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,4  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writ- 
Inga  of  St.  Paul,  and  ahovt  tUlf  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament 
(noticed  in  the  concluding  page  of  this  volume),  will  be  found  of  gr^at  utility  in 
atndjing  his  epistles. 

III.,  A  knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  several  doctrinal  hooks,  par^ 
ticularly  the  epistles,  were  vrritten,  is  useful,  both  to  show  the  reason 
and  propriety  of  the  inslrttctions  therein  given,  and  also  to  explain 
why  sum  various  instructions  were  given  concerning  the  same  things. 

We  may  instance  circumcision  and  other  ceremonies,  concerning 
wliich  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Romans  to  receive  the  weak,  &c.  about 
ceremonies  and  indifferent  things  (Rom.  xiv.  throughout,  and  zv.  1 
— 3.)  :  but,  when  writing  to  the  Galatians  and  Colossians,  he  utterly 
condemns  the  use  of  circumcision,  dec.  (Gal.  y.  2-^.  Col.ii.  8 — ^23.) 
The  reason  of  these  apparently  contradictory  commands  is,  the  differ- 
ence of  time  when  the  several  epistles  were  written. 

IV.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  churches, 
ekies^  or  persons,  to  whom  particular  epistles,  esvedally  those  of  Saint 
Paul,  were  addressed  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  suck  state  frequently  leads 
to  the  particular  occanonfor  which  sum  episUe  was  written, 

**  Although  the  general  design  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  was  the 
instruction  of  the  world,  and  the  edification  of  the  church  in  e\ery 
age,  still  there  was  an  immediate  and  specific  de«ga  with  regard  to 
every  book.  This  appears  particularly  obviotts  in  reference  to  the 
epistles.  With  the  exception  of  those  properly  called  catholic  or  ge- 
neral epistles,  and  of  a  few  written  to  individuals,  they  were  address- 
ed to  particular  societies  of  Christians,  and  they  were  adapted  to  the 
exact  state  of  those  societies,  whether  consisting  ehiefiy  of  Jewish  Ot 
of  Heathen  converts ;  whether  recently  organised  as  churches,  or  in 
a  state  of  flourishing  maturity ;  whether  closely  cemented  together 
by  the  strength  of  brotherly  love,  or  distracted  by  the  spirit  of  fad- 
tion  ;  whether  steadfast  in  adherence  to  the  truth,  or  ine]inin]g  to  the 
admission  of  error.  Now,  if  these  considerations  were  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  inspired  writer  of  an  epistle,  and  served  to  regulate  the 

J  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  IIB. 

8  In  Mr.  Jones's  New  and  Full  Method  of , settling  the  CaHon  (part  iii.  pp.  7^^ 
81.)»  there  are  several  examples  of  passages  in  the  other  Gospels  that  are  honour- 
able to  Peter,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  Saint  Mark's  Gospel. 

3  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4to.  or  vol.  vi.  6v6. 

4  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  related  in  Scripture,  but  vd  which  his  epistles  ai^ 
inserted  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  tjiey  ace  respectively  supposed  to  be- 
long, 8vo.^  1807. 


strain  and  the  topics  of  his  address,  it  is  sTident  that  they  imu&liy 
no  means  be  disregarded  by  as  in  our  attonpts  to  ascertain  the  femi- 
ine  and  intended  sense.*'^  A  knowledge  therefore,  of  the  state  of  the 
particular  churches,  to  which  they  addressed  their  epistles,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
any  particular  epistle,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  reconciiing  doctri- 
nal passages  whibh,  to  a  cursory  reader,  may  at  first  sight  appear 
contradictory. 

For  instance,  the  Galalian  churches,  not  long  after  their  members  had  beae«- 
▼erted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  were  persuaded  hj  some  JudaiBingteachentki 
it  waa  abtohite]y  nocessary  they  should  be  circmncised,  and  obsenrethe  entire  aw 
of  Moeea :  hiMice  ^reat  dissenaaona  aroae  among  the  Galatiaa  Ghristiaaa  Tben 
circumetances  led  Saint  Paul  to  write  his  Epistle  to  them ;  the  dengn  of  wm 
was,  to  prove  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  no  longer  obligatory,  to  conviM 
them  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  to  restoft  Bntal 
good-will  among  them.  . 

Again,  Rom.  xiv.  5.  and  Gal.  iv.  10, 11.  are  apparently  eontitdictontoad 
other.  In  the  former  passage  we  read—**  Oru  man,  ej««em«A  •« «J iw« 
another  ;  another  eateemeth  every  day  alike.  Lei  every  man  hefdiiffermiiii* 
kit  own  mimd."  The  latter  passase  runs  thus  —  "  Ye  oknrve  iajs,  nd'oms, 
and  times  and  years  ;  I  am  afraid  lest  I  have  bestowed  vpon  yaa  Uhear  m  tta. 
Now  if  we  attend  to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  persons  8ddre9ied,««iiail 
easily  be  enabled  to  solve  this  seeming  difficulty. 

The  Roman  and  Galatian  churches  were  compoeed  of  both  Jews  indGfatiw; 
but  tliey  are  not  addressed  promiscuously  ;  neither  are  they  the  stnie  ^f'j'*^ 
of  people  who  are  addressed  in  both  passages.  Those  who  "regarded  *]j 
among  the  Romans,  were  the  eonverted  Jews,  who,  having  from  "^J?" 
observed  them  as  divine  appointments,  were  with  difficulty  brought  tony  tiwf 
aside.  And  as  their  attachment  had  its  origin  in  a  tender  regard  to  diTioe  wmt 
ty,  they  were  considered  as  "  keeping  the  day  unto  thie  Lord ;"  and  great  wtejf- 
ance  was  enjoined  upon  the  Gentile  convert's  towards  them  in  that  matter.  ™t^ 
on  the  other  hand,  who  among  tiie  Galatians  "  observed  days,  *"^.™"^2 
times,"  were  converted  GtntUes,  as  is  manifest  from  the  context,  '^^  "JS,  iJJ 
them  as  having,  in  their  unconverted  state,  "  done  service  to  them  vtow'T 
nature  were  no  gods."  (ch.  iv.  8.)  These  being  perverted  by  certabi  J™j^ 
teachers,  were  contrary  to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts  xv.),circuncw*'»  ■"''"' 
leeted  theniselvea to  the  yoke  of  Jei^-ish  ceremonies.  Nor  was  thii«Sf»ar ve'" 
led  to  consider  these  things  as  necessary  to  justification  and  8a]vBtioB,wli*^ 
subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jcarus  ChriaL  v^^w" 
Gal.  V.  4.)  These  circumstances  being  considered,  the  different  h^^W*  "J^ 
apostle  is  perfectly  in  character*.  Circumcision,  and  conformity  to  the  ^•*?^ 
aes,  in  Jewish  converts,  was  held  to  be  lawful.  Even  the  apostk  of  Uie  ^^'^ 
himself  "  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew  "  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  m?*^'^ 
to  the  Jewish  laws.  And  when  writing  to  others,  he  expresses  h&»«i  «|^ 
wise  :  "  Is  any  man  called,  being  circumcised .?  let  him  not  become  .^JJ"^ 
•ised.  Is  any  called,  in  uncircumcision  ?  let  him  Hot  become  <^*'*^°"**.  ^  jl, 
cumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ;  but  the  keepinc  ^ 
commandments  of  God."  (1  Cor.  vii.  18, 19.)  But  for  GeutiUsy  who  had  no«wn 
things  to  allege  in  their  favour,  to  go  off  from  the  liberty  granted  to  than  (Ac» 
XV.),  and  entangle  themselves  under  a  yoke  of  bondage;  and  not  <"^?*^T^? 
make  it  a  term  of  justification,  was  sufficient  to  excite  a  fear  lest  the  lahottrwwco 
hie  had  bestowed  upon  them  was  in  vain.S 

Braunius,3  Vitringa,4  and  Buddeus^  have  happily  illustrated  mua«rouf  P**^ 
in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  v^^ 
eaaon.    The  state  of  the  apocalyptic  churches  has  also  been  well  dsscribed  by  ov 

1  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder'lB  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Meaaa  of  ascertaining  the  p^ 
ine  Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  19. 

2  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  to.  44. 46.  •  Selecta  Sacra,  lib.  t 

4  Observationes  SacrsB,  lib.  iv.  cc.  7, 8.  .  ^ 

«  Jo.  Francisci  Buddci  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  sive  de  Statu  Ecclesie  \^^^^ 
«ub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historica-Dogmatica ;  qam  et  introductien"  ^^^gjs 
Epistolas  Pauli  cieterorumque  apostolorum  esse  queat.  8vo.  Jenas,  1^;  jy^ 
has  briefly  treated  this  important  subject  with  great  judgment,  and  reian«>  ^ 
great  variety  of  nsefiil  writers. 


learned  countryman  8inith,I  by  WUttnt^  and  atpeeially  bv  Fardinand  Stosdi.s 
Rambach  in  his  Introdaction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  has  elaborately  iuves- 
tigated  the  state  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  applied  it  to  the  examination  and 
■cope  of  that  epistle.'* 

V.  Ih  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  book  orptusage  ofScritH 
iwrty  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were  agitated  at  that 
iimej  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  allude :  for  a  key  to  the  apostolic 
^ernsdes  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  modem  controversies  that  divide 
Christians^  and  which  were  not  only  unknown,  but  also  were  not  in 
jtocistence  at  that  time. 

The  controversies  which  were  discussed  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
are  to  be  ascertained,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly  from  the  ex* 
isting  monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  likewise  from  some 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  foUowinf  were  the  principal  questions  then,  a^t* 
tated,  viz.  What  is  the  true  way  by  which  to  please  God,  and  thus  to  obtain 
eternal  life  —  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  faith  and  obedience  as  held 
forth  in  the  Gospel  ?  To  this  question  the  following  was  closely  allied  —  Whether 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  they 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  converted  Grentiles  ?  The  former  question  is  partum- 
■iarlif  discussed  in  St.  Paul's  JSpistle  to  the  Romans ;  the  latter,  in  the  council  held 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1—31.),  and  tsptdaUy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Golatians. 

Another  ouestion  which  was  most  warmly  s^itated,  related  to  the  calling  of  the 


Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  bear,  as  appears  from  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles.  The  apostles  there- 
fi>re  found  it  necessary  to  assert  that  point,  to  confirm  it  by  citing  numerous  pro- 
phecies from  the  Old  Testament  relative  to  the  canversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  vindicate  it  from  the  objections  of  the  Jews :  this  has  been  done  by  Saint  Paul 
in  several  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  well  a^  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were 
superseded. 

There  were  also  some  Jewish  notions,  which  were  refuted  both  by  our  Lord  and 
by  liis  apostles ;  for  instance,  that  all  Jews  would  certainly  be  saved.  Turre- 
tm,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  observation,  has  ac|||uced  a  passage  from  the 
Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  affirmed  that  tvery  Jew  had  a  portion  in  the  future 
90orldy  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Mrakam  is  siuing 
»ear  the  gates  tf  helly  and  does  not  permit  any  Israelite,  however  wicked  he  may 
htf  to  descend  into  heU.^  In  opposition  to  such  traditions  as  tliose,  Jesus  Christ 
thus  solemnly  warned  them  :  Jfot  every  man  that  saith  unto  me,  *■  Lord,  Lordy 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  qf  my  Father 
which  ie  in  heaven.  (Matt.  vii.  21.)  This  notion  was  also  opposed' at  length  by 
Saint Tanl.  (Rom.  xi.  16.  et  seq.)  Once  more:  it  appears  from  very  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Jews  divided  the  precepts  of  thr  law  mto 
l^reat  and  little,  and  taught  that  if  a  man  observed  one  sueh  grand  precept,  that 
would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  and  would  outweigh  all  his  other 
aetions.  In  opposition  to  this  our  Lord  Solemnly  declares,  that ''  whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandmenis,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
(shall  be)  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  19.) :  and  Saint  James  also, 
^  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  m  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of 
mil."  (Ja.  a.  10.)  .  ' 

Further,  many  erroneous  tenets  were  held  and  promulgated,  in  the  time  of  the 
npostles,  by  persons  calling  themselves  Christians.    To  these  "  oppositions  of 

I  In  his  ^^  Remarks  upon  the  manners,  religion,  and  government  of  the  Turks, 
with  a  survey  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia."  8vo,  1678.  The  remarks  had  previ- 
ously been  printed  in  heiia  in  1672,  and  again  in  an  enlarged  edition  in  1674. 

S  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  6G9. 

3  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Syntagma  Disaertstionum  Septem  de  nominibus  totidera 
Uibium  Asie  ad  quos  O.  Jol^nnes  in  Apocalypsi  Epistolas  direxit,  6vo.  Guel- 
pherbyti,  1757.  A  very  rare  and  valuable  work.  The  modem  state  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches  is  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lindsay  (chaplain  to  the  British  Am^ 
bossador  at  the  Porte)  in  the  CHiristian  Observer  for  1816,  vol.  xv.  pp.  190, 191. 

4  Jo.  Jac.  Rambacbii  Introductio  Historioo  Theologies  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad . 
Romaiios,  8vo.  Hals,  1727.  5  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  p.  316- 
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Kieactt  ftlMly  m  etHed"  (1  Tim.  ri,  90^  than  an  inineioiiB  aBoaiaiM  in  t^ 
Epbt)«8,  where  such  errora  are  refuted  :  wr  instance,  CoL  ii.  16.  the  worafaippiof 
of  anmlB ;  Col.  ii.  20,  21.  against  the  pretenaiona  of  extraordinary  mortificalioiis 
and  aSatinence  ;  1  Oor.  Tiii.  and  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  &e.  againat  idoh  and  eating  thbigi 
oilared  to  them,  Ac.  The  beginning  of  Saint  Jolm*a  Croapel,  il  ia  well  bMvn, 
waa  written  to  refute  the  &1m  notiona  of  Cerinthaa. 

VI.  Th^  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture^  for  instanetj  the  Episdes, 
are  not  to  be  pertued  in  detached  portions  or  sections  ;  but  they  shoM 
be  read  through  at  once^  with  a  close  attention  to  the  scope  and  tenor 
of  the  discourse^  regardleu  of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  cerses, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  in.  uthidi  we  wouldperuse  the  letters  rf 
Ciceroy  Pliny,  or  other  antient  writers. 

Tlitfl  reading  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  Irequent  and  di* 
ligent ;  and  the  Epistles  should  be  repeatedly  iwrused,  until  we  b» 
come  intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

Mr.  Locke  has  forcibly  iUaatrated  this  remark  hy  relating  his  own  inetioe  ia 
studying  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Pfful.  Alter  he  had  foond  by  long  ezperienea  thtt 
the  ordinary  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  consQltinjE  eommontatofs  upon 
difficult  passages,  failed  in  leading  him  to  the  tmo  sense  of  the  Bpiatle,  he  ss^ 
'<  I  saw  plainly,  after  I  bo^an  onco  to  reflect  on  it,  that  if  any  ona  ahould  new 
write  me  a  letter  as  Ion?  as  Saint  Paul's  to  the  Romana,  eonoerning  aiieh  a  matter 
as  that  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  expressions  as  dulnons,  aa  hia  aeom  to  be,  if  I 
ahonld  divide  it  into  fifteenor  sixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day  aad 
miother  to-morrow,  &c.  it  was  ten  to  one  that  I  ahonki  seTer  eone  to  a  fidi  aad 
elear  comprehension  of  it.  The  way  to  nnderstand  the  mind  of  him  that  wrote 
it,  every  one  would  agree,  was  lo  read  the  whole  letter  through  from  one  end  Is 
the  other,  all  at  once,  to  soe  what  was  the  main  snbjeet  and  tendency  of  it ;  or,  if 
it  had  several  parts  and  porposes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  aor  in  a 
subordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  difier^ot  msttes 
were,  and  where  the  author  conclndsd  one  and  began  another ;  and  if  there  were 
any  necessity  of  dividing  the  Epistlos  into  parta,  to  mark  the  boondaries  of  theat.** 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  thought,  Mr.  Locke  eoocladed  it  aeoessacy  ftr  the  mi- 
derstanding  of  any  one  of  Saint  Paurs  Epistles  to  read  it  aU  thrai^h  at  obm  sit- 
ting,  and  to  observe,  as  jrell  as  he  could,  Uie  drift  and  design  of  the  writer.  Soe- 
eessive  perusals  in  a  similar  way  at  lenffth  rave  him  a  ffood  reneral  view  of  the 
apoBtle*s  main  purpose  in  writing  the  Epistte,  the  ehierbvaodiea  of  his  dismiss, 
the  arguments  he  used,  and  the  dispoaition  of  the  whole.  This,  hovswer,  is  net 
to  be  attained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings.    *'  It  most  be  rspeated  agam  and 

rin,  vfith  A  cUse  uUtnlion  to  the  tenor  ofUU  dtscMcrss,  amd  a  wetfitt  n^isct  sf 
divisions^inte  choMters  sad  verses.  On  the  conlrary,  the  saAst  way  is,  totap- 
poee  that  the  epistle  has  but  one  business  and  but  one  aim  ;  until,  by  a  fre^ttril 
perusal  of  it,  you  are  forced  to  see  there  are  distinct  independent  maCtsrs  ia  it, 
which  will  forwardly  enough  show  themselves/'l 

Want  of  attention  to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  dootriaal  parte  sf 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Epistles,  nas  been  the  source  of  maiiyaBd  gMt 
errors  :  ^  lor,  to  pick  out  a  verse  or  two,  and  criticise  on  a  word  or  ezpvssa^ 
and  ground  a  doctrine  thereon,  without  consideriag  the  main  scope  of  the  epMa 
aad  the  occasion  of  writing  it,  is  just  as  if  a  maa  should  interpret  statutes  or  rs- 
cords  by  two  or  three  words  or  ezpressioas  in  them,  withoat  regaid  to  tha  tras 
occasion  upon  which  they  were  made,  and  without  any  manner  of  kasisrladfe  aad 
insight  into  the  history  of  the  age  in  whidii  they  wera  written.'*  The  absar&y 
of  such  a  conduct  is  too  obvious  to  need  ibrther  exposoro. 

Having  already  oflTered  some  hints  for  investigating  the  seopo  of  a  particalir 
book  or  passage,^  it  only  remains  to  notice  that  there  » thn  general  difference  ob* 
servable  between  the  scope  of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  the  fptsKss,  vix.  —  l%i 
former  represent  the  principles  of  Christianity  siselitfdfy,  or  as  they  are  in  tfaflos^ 
selves ;  while  the  latter  represent  them  relatively^  that  is,  as  they  respect  the  stats 
of  the  world  at  that  particular  time. 

VII.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures^  tf 
will  be  collected  better,  and  tpftA  more  predsum^  from  those  phsees  in 
dtof***^'*^  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  Pre&ce,    (Woxks»ToliL  pp.2a3,SBl 

•See pp.  55S-«6& stq^ra. 
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whifli  it  is  professedly  Jliscussedy  timfram  those  in  which  it  is  no^icedf 
ofdy  incidentaUy^  or  by  way  of  inference.^ 

For  instance,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  thc^ 
doctrine  of  justification  bj  faith  is  fullj  treated :  and  in  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated.  These  must 
therefore  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order  to  deduce  those 
doctrines  corirectly. 

VUI.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  a  certain  age  are  better  ascertained 
from  writings  belonging  to  that  age^  or  the  times  immediately  foUouh 
tng,  thanjrom  memortMs  or  tmtings  of  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  are  better  collected 
from  the  writings  immediately  concerning  them  — the  book  of  Gene- 
sis  for  instance  — -  than  from  books  written  long  afterwards,  as  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  ^-  Not  that  these  are  unworthy  of  credit  (of  such 
an  insinuation  the  author  trusts  he  shall  be  fully  acquitted),  but  be- 
cause the  Apostles  deduce  inferences  from  passages  of  Scripture,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  practised  in  their  own  time ;  which  inferences* 
though  truly  correct,  and  every  way  worthy  the  assent  of  Christians, 
wer^  not  known  at  the  time  when  such  passages  were  first  committed 
to  writing.® 

IX.  n'oris  and  phrases^  which  are  of  doubtfid  meaning,  must  be 
diligently  investigated,  and  careftdly  wetghed  and  explained. 

This  is  a  general  rule  applicable  to  every  species  of  interpretation, 
but  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  study  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  lest,  being  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  words,  we  deduce  from 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  opinions  that  would  fall  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  such  ambiguity  should  be  removed.  A  variety  of  example^ 
might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark,'  but  we  shall  confine 
oar  attention  to  the  terms  faith  and  mysterjr. 

1.  In  consequence  of  not  attending  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Tiiorny  which 
in  our  authorieed  version  is  usually  translated  faUh.  it  has  been  applied  by  many 
divines,  wherever  it  ocburs,  exclusively  to  faith  in  tne  Messiah,  when  the  context 
often  manifestlv  requires  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  :  a  few  examples  will 
illustrate  this  observation. 

Faitk  or  believing,  then,  denotes,  (1.)  our  assenting  to  any  truthf  even  to  sueh 
truths  as  are  known  by  the  evidence  rf  our  senses :  thus  in  John  xx.  29.  Thomas, 
vrhoin  the  evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, is  said  to  have  believed.  (2)  ^general  disposition  of  the  mind  to  embrace 
aU  that  we  know  concerning  God,  wh&ier  by  reason  or  revelation :  as  in  Heb. 
xi-  6.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  which  expression  is  subse- 
qnentlj  applied  to  the  existence  of  God,  nis  goodness  and  bounty  towards  his  ain- 
ceie  worshJppers.  (3.)  A  peatUar  assent  to  a  certain  revelation  ;  for  instance,  in 
Rom.  iv.  tbrooffhout,  and  m  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's  &ith,  it  is 
matufest  that  this  faith  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham that  a  son  should  be  bom  unto  him,  though  ne  himself  was  then  about  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was  ninety,  was  barren.  (4.)  An  assent  given  to 
^^  revelation  made  to  Moses  ;  as  when  the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have 
*<aev«d  the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  31.  compared  with  John  v. 
^y  46.  and  ix.  26.)  (5.)  An  assent  given  to  the  repelation  made  to  the  prophets  ; 
*"  when  King  Jehoshaphat  says  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20.)  *'  Believe  m  the 
^-org  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  pros- 

^  See  pp.  535—541.  and  pp.  556--562.,  where  various  hints  are  offisred  for  inves- 
tinting  ^e  context,  and  the  analogy  of  faith. 

•  Turretm,  p.  334. 
nftiP^  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon,  twee  ZoaC,  jle^A :  and  Bp.  Middletoii*s  Doetrioe 
?>J^o  Greek  Article,  pp.  166^170.  for  an  efaibonto  <fiBqmatioB  on  the  varioas  ae* 
^•P^ioas  of  the  word  di«»/i«,  spirk. 


per/'  CooiMre  abo  I«.  tu.  9.  Since,  howeTvr,  Um  GinmI  if  t]»  MMt  pvfirl 
nrelation  of  the  divine  will  to  mankind,  it  is  in  the  New  Testunenl  ptrucolarlj 
that  the  word  faith  denotes  (6.)  a  cordial  assent  to  tke  Ckristian  JSeveJaitM,  or  lo 
•ome  of  its  leediii^  end  fiindainental  points ;  u  in  those  passages  where  esm 
eommeiided  to  believe  in  Christy  ox  that  he  is  tke  son  of  God^  or  thit  it  vm 
from  tke  dead.  But  as  many  things  thai  were  reTealed  bj  God,  u  well  oukt 
the  Old  ae  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  were  future  and  iDTiflbk,tk 
word  fiuth  signifies  (7.)  an  assent  to  future  and  inrisible  thin^  rerealedbj  God, 
as  in  Heb.  zi.  1.  where  it  is  defined  to  be  the  suistmue  of  tkmgs  hsfU  fsr^ud 
ike  eoidenee  of  iking s  not  seen,  that  is,  the  ^ving  of  a  preseat  snhiiitwffl  to 
things  future,  which  are  fuUy  expected,  and  the  proving  and  demoiiitntii{  d 
things  which  are  not  seen.  Since,  however,  all  who  truly  receive  and  anot  to 
the  Christian  revelation,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  obey  God,  the  wordi/aitiui 
helieving  include  (8.)  oU  tke  dtaies  enjoined  iy  tke  Gospel;  iaGeosequBMof 
which,  so  many  commendations  offaitk  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scri{itiu«,vk«i 
it  is  said  to  our{fy  tke  keart  (1  Pet.  i.  22.),  to  be  the  victory  tkat  steresmtk  tk 
world  (1  John  v.  4.),  and  to  justify  ns.  (Rom.  v.  1.)  Because  they  who  wm^y 
believe  the  Gospel,  must  necessarily  obey  Christ,  and  become  pertaken  of  tie 
benefits  conferred  by  him. 

There  are  a  few  either  acceptations  of  the  term /ai/A,  differing  indeed  bat  iM^ 
from  the  preceding,  but  which  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  obsert ation.  Tbu  it 
means  (9.)  the  Gospel,  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  where  Saint  Paul  demands  of  thsGthtius. 
whether  they  received  tke  Syirit  bf  tke  works  of  tke  law,  orbvike  AimV9 
faitk  :  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  tha  the  kearing  of  fsitk  denotei  tki  1|^ 
mg  of  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word/u<A  appears  to  be  um 
m  all  those  parte  of  the  fipistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  oppoMd  to  the  voiv 
of  the  law.  Sometimes  also  it  signifies  (10.)  a  persuasion  tkat  lekai  »«d»  »  r« 
^easing  to  God  :  thus  the  meaning  of  Rom.  xiy.  23.  Whatsoever  tfsaty/«»j 
is  siiL,  is,  that  it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thmg,  which  we  are  not  fuDj  f™"^ 
is  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by  him.  Once  more,  Bith  m» 
(11.)  faitk  in  miraclrs,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  ffc»ch»**|"  ^ 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was  annexed  the  performance  of  miiaeles .-  nch  vv 
the  fiuth,  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  required  of  his  disciples  ^^^.^ 
he  might  work  certain  miracles  by  them  (compare  Matt.  xvii.  20.  ""J*^* 
xvi.  17.  and  Luke  xvii.  fi.) ;  and  to  which  Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  «»»•*- jf** 
ly,  faith  sometimes  signifies  (12.)  fidelity,  or  &ithfuhiess  in  the  dischai]^  «  "^ 
or  promises,  and  so  the  Greek  word  «fts  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit  i*-!*  J  ^^ 
also  should  have  been  in  1  Tim.  t.  12.,  the  faith  there  said  to  have  keeo  «*"  ^ 
by  the  younger  widows,  bcinff  their  fidelity  to  Christ.  .  ^^ 

These  various  senses  of  the  word  faitk  ought,  as  much  as  !«•!*' ^Zj. 
in  mind  when  perusing  the  sacred  writings ;  lest  we  fall  into  the  iniw*t*'^°'^ 
monly  committed,  of  adways  understanding  the  same  thing  by  it 

2.  The  Greek  word  fMxr<r»)fiov,  which  is  of  very  frequent  <^<^°?^ 

in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  in  our  English  translation  ufflfonM! 

rendered  mystery,  maj  also  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  i« 

above  stated.     In  its  ordinary  acceptation,  a  mystery  denotes  9X» 

thing  incomprehensible  ;  and  this  meaning,  for  want  of  due  conaw" 

ration,  is  not  unfrequently  transferred  to  those  passa^  of  the  ^«* 

Testament,  where  the  word  mystery  does  indeed  occur,  bat  m«7 

different  significations.  .  .y. 

The  first  or  i'>*'*'»'*  «»«»«•:«'«  ^^f  *kA  wa»<i  :•  »  «&«»«•-  oAtmAf Kiiur  tliit  u  BiwK<if 


'  not  fully  manifest,  i 

select  number.  In  ima  sen:^  ii  occurs  m  x  i  ness.  u.  /.  wnens  *^^***  '"L'J^f 
ing  of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ioth  ^ '•*'  .  ^ 
The  ^irit  of  Antichrist  has  begun  to  operate,  but  the  operation  is  "^ '"?„i 
perceived.  In  this  sense  also  the  same  apostle  applies  the  words  ^^^^^fl'iVr^ 
'•  mystery  of  Christ,"  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  calling  of  ^/^""^  JJ,, 
iii.  3—9.)  ;  "  which  in  other  generaiions  was  not  made  known  to  the  #«»  |ff  ^ 
as  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  tke  Spirtt,  "^  "*%^ 
tiles  skouU  be  fellow  keirs  and  rf  tke  same  body  (namely,  with  ^J^^flf^^ 
takers  of  kisnromise  m  Christ  by  the  Gospei."  Compare  also  Rom.  x^  -^ 
Eph.  i.  9.  iU.  9.  vi.  19.  Col.  i.  2C,  27.  .^         i^  mider  H 

Another  meaning  of  the  word  mystery  is,  "  a  spiritual  truth  ^^^^^^Jr^iiriS^ 
external  representation  or  similitude,  and  concealed  or  'u^®^  -  , Vrotebil 
some  expUmaUon  be  given."    To  this  import  of  the  word  oar  Sttioorp*^ 


iUimM  when  he  said  to  his  diaciplfts.  To  you  it  is  given.  t6  know  the  mystery  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  ;  but,  to  them  that  are  without ,  all  these  things  are  done  m 
parables.  (Mark  iv.  11.)  The  secret  was  disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with 
t^  parable,  and  sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  the  New  Tesiam^it :  Rev.  i.  20.  The  mystery ^  that  is,  the  spirit- 
ual meaning,  of  the  seven  stars.  —  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  ;  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches.  Again,  xvii.  5.  And 
upon  her  forehead  a  name  written,  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Greet,  that  is,  Babylon 
in  a  mystical  sense,  the  mother  of  idolatry  and  abomijuUians  ;  and  in  verse  7.  I 
will  tell  thee  the  ntysteryy  or  spiritual  signification,  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast 
that  carrieth  her,  &c.  In  this  sense  likewise  the  word  mystery  is  to  be  understood 
in  £ph.  v.  32. 

A  third  and  principal  meaning  of  the  word  mystery  is,  "  some  sacred  thing, 
hiddaa  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  unknown  to  human  reason,  and  is  only  known 
by  the  revelation  of  God."  Thus  m  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  we  read  —  Without  controversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  justified  in  the 
spirit  J  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles^  believed  on  in  the  world,  receiv' 
ed  up  into  glory.  "  Tne  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of  true  reliffion,  consisted  in  the 
several  particuhira  here  mentioned  by  the  apostle  —  particu&rs,  indeed,  which  it 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  (1  Cor.  ii.  9^,  had  not 
God  accomplished  them  in  fact,  and  published  them  bv  the  preaching  of  his  Gos- 
pel ;  but  which,  being  thus  manifested,  are  intelligible  as  fa^ts  to  the  meanest 
understanding.'*  So  in  X  Cor.  ziii.  2.  the  understanding  of  all  mysteries  denotes 
the  onderstanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  9.  are  called  the  mystery  of  faith,  and  of  which  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  the  apos- 
tles are  called  steioards  of  the  mysteries  of  GodX 

Lastly,  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  rererence  to  things  or  doctrines,  which  re- 
main wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or  above  reason,  after  thev  are  revealed. 
Snch  are  the  doctrines,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at  the 
last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be  changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &«.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological  sense 
of  the  word  mystery  ;  it  docs  not  imply  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  nor  utterly 
unknown  as  to  its  being  ;  but  it  sigiiifics  a  matter,  of  whose  existence  we  have 
clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  although  the  made  of  such  existence  is  incom- 
prehensible, or  above  our  reason.^ 

X.  It  is  of  particular  importance  that  we  distinguish  Jiguraiive  ex- 
pressions from  such  as  are  proper  or  liter al^  and  that  we  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  to  be  extended. 

For  want  of  attention  to  this  rule,  how  many  absurd  doctrines  hare 
been  deduced  from  tlie  Scriptures  1  Transubstantiation,  for  instance, 
which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  literal 
interpretation  oi figurative  expressions.^  With  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  such  figurative  expressions  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
proper  and  literal  ones,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a  former  chapter, 
in  which  this  topic  is  fully  considered.^ 

XI.  Although  the  Scriptures  sometimjes  speak  of  God  after  the  mun" 
ner  of  men,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literaUt/j  but  must  be  taken 
in  a  sense  worthy  of  God. 

This  rule  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  usual 
to  say  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God  with  the  tongue  of  the  sons  of. 
men.  When,  therefore,  human  members^  faculties,  senses,  and  affec- 
tions are  attributed  to  the  Deity,  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
worthy  of  Him  :  and  the  manner  in  which  that  sense  is  to  be  ascer* 

1  Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testainent,  wjs 
Mir;^*y.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  0ie  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  29&— 3W). 
S«e  also  J.  G.  Pfeiffer's  Instit.  Herm.  Sac.  pp.  704—724.  , 

a  On  the  subject  of  mysteries  in  religion,  see  Vol.  I.  Chap.  V.  %^.  I.  5  4.  pp. 
42»-433, 

3  See  pp.  583, 564.  ni/rra.  i.«« 

4  See  Chapter  V.  supra,  particularly  Seotidn  I.  pp.  58V--589.  • 
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tained  is  twofold  :  1.  From  the  Hgkt  ofnahmj  wbicb  teaebet  us  dMt 
all  ideas  of  imperfection  are  to  be  removed  from  God,  and  eonse- 
quently  corporeitj :  and,  2.  From  the  campwrisan  of  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  m  which  it  is  written,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  tkaS  he  caanot 
be  represented  bj  any  figure,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  ^loakl 
repent,  &.c.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  might  be  offeml, 
were  it  necessary ;  but  as  this  subject  has  already  been  discussed  in 
a  former  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  reference  to  tL^ 

XII.  Avoid  aU  subtle  and  fenr-f etched  expositions. 

The  reason  of  tiiis  canon  will  appear  when  it  is  con^dered  (asve 
have  already  remarked)  that  the  sacred  writers,  being  almoA  whriij 
persons  in  the  common  rank  of  life,  and  addressing  penoas  in  the 
same  condition  with  themselves,  spoke  to  them  in  a  Ibmiliar  style 
adapted  to  their  capacities.  No  sense  therefore  is  to  be  assigned  to 
their  words,  that  requires  great  mental  acumen  to  discover.  On  tkii 
ground,  those  interpretations  should  be  received  with  great  caatioB» 
which  profess  to  find  allegories  evertf  where  in  the  Scriptnres :  and 
those  interpretations  should  be  altogether  rejected,  which  do  viotenre 
to  the  sacred  text.  Of  this  description  are  the  expostticMis  giv^  of 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture  by  those  who  deny  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert  in  this 
remark  that  there  are  not  in  the  Bible  many  figurative  ezprcssiaDs; 
these  were  at  that  time  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Jewish  peo^,  who, 
in  some  instances,  apprehended  them  more  readily  than  literal  expres- 
sions. This  mode  of  speaking,  we  have  already  seen,  obtained  greatly 
among  the  Jews,  in  common  with  other  oriental  nations. 

XUI.  fVhen  easy  and  natural  interpretations  offer  themsdtfes,  Aitse 
interpretations  ought  to  be  avoided,  which  deduce  astomsikig  smd  ta- 
credible  doctrines. 

We  are  not  to  seek  unnecessarily  for  mysteries  in  the  asicred  writ- 
ings. Those,  which  are  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  (fin- 
instance,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri* 
nity,  d&c),  are  to  be  received  precisely  in  the  terms  in  whkih  they 
are  propounded  to  our  belief.  But,  where  a  plain  and  obvioas  nett- 
ing presents  itself,  mysteries  are  on  no  account  to  be  aooght.  fai 
illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  doctrine  of  transib- 
stantlation,  already  noticed  in  the  coarse  of  this  work ;  which  the 
church  of  Rome  has  erected  into  a  mystery,  fi^nnding  it  on  a  durect 
violation  of  the  preceding  rule,  emd  supporting  it  by  forced  and  on- 
natural  interpretations  of  passages,  which  are  in  themselves 
easy  to  be  understood. 

XrV.  In  explaining  passages  we  must  attend  to  the  ^fitter 

which  particular  xoorws,  understood  in  a  particular  waig  ought  ante* 
rally  io  produce :  and  if  such  effect  be  not  produced^  it  is  man^eH  tka 
such  words  are  not  to  be  taken  in  that  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  already  referred  to,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  an  example  ;  for  unquestionably,  if  our  Saviour's  words 
This  is  my  body,  &.c.  had  been  understood  by  the  apostles  in  thst 
sense,  it  must  have  excited  in  their  minds  the  ntmost  astnnishmeat, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

XV.  JVo  doctrine  is  admissible^  or  can  be  established  from  the  Ser^ 

^    lSeepp.$99,600.«i^pfa. 


tmn9j  ikta  is  eiAtr  refugmant  to  them^  w  amirary  to  reaton  or  to  the 
analogy  rf faith. 

The  same  example  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  present  ca- 
non ;  for  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  were  to  be  admitted« 
the  eridence  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of  our  senses,  could  no  longer 
be  believed,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  arising  from  the  miracles  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  become  of 
no  effect  whatever.  Articles  of  revelation  indeed  may  be  above  our 
reason ;  but  no  doctrine,  which  comes  from  God,  can  be  irrational, 
or  coDtrary  to  those  moral  truths,  which  are  clearly  perceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  any  interpretation  of 
revealed  doctrines  that  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  or  with 
the  estabUshed  laws  of  morality,  must  be  erroneous.  The  several 
parts  of  those  doctrines,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  Scriptures, 
CHiffht  to  be  collected  and  explained  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another, 
ana  form  an  intelligible  and  consistent  scheme.  The  different  parts 
of  a  revelation,  which  comes  from  God,  must  all  be  reconcileable 
with  one  another,  and  with  sound  reason.  The  prejudices  of  differ- 
ent denominations  unfit  them  for  understanding  the  passages,  ^hich 
are  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  disputations ;  but  there  are 
general  principles  that  all  parties  adopt :  and  no  text  can  be  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  those  articles  which  are  universal- 
ly received.  This  conformity,  of  every  part  to  first  principles,  is 
commonly  called  the  analogy  of  faith.^ 

XVI.  In  considering  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  uhai 
is  clear  is  not  to  be  rendered  obscure  by  a  few  dark  passages :  bui^  on 
the  contrary,  obscure  passages  are  to  be  illustrated  by  such  as  are  more 
dear. 

This  rule  having  been  more  fully  stated  in  a  former  page,  and  sup- 
ported by  examples,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  cite  additional  instan- 
ces. The  reader  is  therefore  simply  reminded,  that  the  application 
of  it  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrinal  parfs  of  Scripture,  is  of  very 
considerable  moment.^ 

XVH.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  doo- 
irimd  books  of  the  JVew  Testament,  to  attend  to  and  atsttnctly  note 
the  transitions  of  person  which  frequently  occur,  espedaUy  in  Saint 
PauTs  Epistles. 

The  pronouns  /,  We,  and  You,  are  used  by  the  apostles  in  such  a 
variety  of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  their  true  meaning 
is  often  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages. 

Thoa,  by  the  pronoun  /,  Saint  Paul  sometimes  means  himself:  sometimes  any 
Christian ;  sometimes  a  Jew ;  and  sometimes  any  man,  &c.  If  the  speakii^  of 
himself  in  the  first  person  singuUr  have  those  Tarioos  meanings,  his  use  otthp 
plural  Wt  is  with  &r  greater  latitude  :  for  sometimes  we  means  himself  alone, 
sometimes  those  who  were  with  him,  whom  ho  makes  partners  to  the  Epistles  (as 
in  the  tWo  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colos- 
flMns);  sometimes,  with  himself,  comprehending  the  other  apostles,  or  pr^«iers 
of  the  Gospel,  or  Christians.  Nay,  he  sometimes  speaks  in  this  way  of  the  con- 
Terted  Jews,  at  others,  of  the  converted  OentUes :  sometimes  he  introduces  the 
imregeBerate  as  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  at  other  times  he  personifies  iaifle 
teachers  or  frbe  Christians,  whose  names,  however,  he  forbears  to  mention,  lost 
he  should  give  them  offence.    In  all  these  instances,  his  apphcation  of  the  sbove- 

i  Concerning  the  analogy  of  faith,  see  pp.  55G--6|62.  «ifpra. 
S  See  pp.  55D,  5G0.  #Hpra. 


mentioiMd  proaaans  ▼vim  the  mmung  of  tht  teA,  wd  mom  it  teteftfe. 
ently  understood.  Ezamplei,  illustrative  of  this  remark,  may  be  feond  in  vikj 
poi^e  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Further,  in  the  earrent  of  his  discoone,  he  taat- 
times  drops  in  the  objections  of  others,  and  his  answers  to  them,  wkhoot  uy 
cbansre  in  the  seheme  of  his  hm^a^,  that  might  give  notica  ef  any  cdMr  penos 
•peaking  besides  hixaael£  To  discover  this,  requires  great  attention  to  tk  afM- 
tie's  scope  and  argument :  and  jet,  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  viftone 
the  reader  greatly  to  mistake  and  misunderstand'  his  meaning)"  and  wQl  tb  ret- 
der  the  sense  very  perplexed.  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  id  their  ehknte 
works  on  the  Epistles,  are  particularly  useftU  in  pointing  out  these  vadoutnsi' 
tiona  of  peraons  and  snbjecis. 

Xv  ill.  When  weightii  reasons  areproducsdfor  and  agmstam' 
tain  doctrine^  they  must  be  compared  together  mth  great  eSiigeuitai 
sincerity  J  in  order  that  toe  may  see  tvhiai  reatons  prq^ondercU. 

This  rule  is  of  singular  importance  in  studying  the  doctnnai  ptm 
of  the  Bible  :  for  the  case  here  supposed  is  of  very  firei(iwnt  occtir- 
rence  in  theological  controversies ;  in  which,  according  to  the  previ- 
ously formed  opinions  of  various  parties,  the  same  reasons  are  urged 
by  one  class,  as  arguments  for  the  truth  of  a  ecMBtrorerted  doctnoe, 
which  by  their  opponents  are  strenuously  asserted  as  objcetiou  to  it. 
Thus,  in  the  question  relative  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  EikIhbA,  (Ik 
exprosfdons,  This  is  my  body  (Matt,  xxvl  2G.),  My  feek  it  meat  indtii^miM 
is  drink  indeed,  and  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  .Van,  &c.  (John  fi  53. 
5o.),  are  by  some  understood  of  the  bodily  presence,  and  eating  the  flesh  of  Cb»t; 
but  this  interpretation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  opposed  by  argamenU  inn 
•from  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  from  reason,  and  above  all  iiom  compiriif  ^ 
|Nissa^cs  of  Sc/ipture,  in  which  the  expressions  of  bread  and  trm«  ara  spaen  rf 
the  lAichiLTiat  u/ter  conBecration,  and  those  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  receirjii 
into  heaven  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things.  (Acts  iii.  21.)  ThefoniiM 
.passages  are  adduced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  arguments  fcrthetmlhoftia 
real  presence  ;  while  the  latter  are  asserted  by  Protoetante  as  objectidBs^iiMt 
that  doctrine.  In  order,  tiicrofore,  to  determine  on  which  side  the  tnttiliW;  w« 
must  carefully  and  accurately  wei^h  the  ar<(umcnts  adduced  by  bothp«ti»;  »» 
those  reasons  which  appear  most  plainly  manifest  and  insuperable,  we  aw^P'*^^' 
as  supporting  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  arguments  adduced  ontia^pf^*^^ 
must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

XIX.  Where  it  w  not  clear  what  is  the  precise  meam^f^ 
hv  the  sacred  tpriters  to  particular  words  or  expressions,  ^^^ 
that  ive  should  restrain  our  judgment  concerning  them,  An  W*^' 
our  sentime7its  rashly  on  points  which  we  do  not  fully  cmpnkai* 

Many  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  »cred  writ- 
ings. — 

To  instance  only  the  apostle's  supplications  in  behalf  of  believcri,  thii  God 
would  grant  unto  them,  that  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  ^ughl  *«  ^^S^^f; 
(Eph.  i.  18.),  that  he  would  make  them  perfect  in  every  go3i  wrrk  (Heb.xii»  -i  ' 
and  the  like.  Now,  in  these  passages,  the  precise  mode  in  which  divioegn^ 
operates  in  believers,  is  not  stated ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  neceaBiy  tJatwe  ihonM 
define  what  the  word  of  God  has  not  defined. 

XX.  In  applying  the  Scriptures  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrtMt  »^'^ 
necessary  to  ascertain^  if  all  that  is  meant  be  expressed^  or  ifH  be  »o<  «• 
pressed^  what  is  necessarily  implied,  in  order  to  complete  the  pas^f^P' 

Thus  it  is  common  (as  we  have  already  shown)^  for  the  sacred  vnt- 
ers  to  mention,  only  the  principal  part  of  any  subject,  for  the  vhok- 

In  Rom.  X.  9.  Paul  says ;  if  thou  shaU  confess  wUh  thy  numth  the  LsrdJ"^ 
and  Shalt  beUeve  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  kaiskd  him  from  t««  d^*®' 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  only  article  whieh  »»«"• 
tioned  here,  because,  by  that  miracle,  God  established  the  Saviour's  authortty* 
a  lawgiver,  and  confirmed  all  the  docUines  which  he  Uught.    But  there  m»^ 

1  Locke'fldPre&ce  to  the  EpHtles.    (Work*,  ▼•!.  iii..p.  »7.) 

2  3eo  p.  627.  sv^a. 


«BM^tia}  articles^  which  are  neceMftiy  to  be  belieTod.  in  order  to  be  saved)  though 
they  are  not  stated  in  the  text.  It  is  added,  (yer.  13.),  for  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  No  real  Christian  can  be  so  ignorant 
of  tiie  Gospel,  as  to  suppose,  that  no  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved,  than 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  this  text,  it  is  evident,  that  the  apostle 
mentions  only  a  principal  part  of  what  is  meant.  Now,  from  the  context  may  be 
gathered  the  following  particulars,  as  implied,  though  not  expressed.  Firsts  in 
tiie  ninth  verse  it  is  adirmcd,  that  in  order  to  be  saved,  a  man  must  believe  in  his 
heart.  Secondly,  he  must  confess  with  his  mouth ;  Jf  thou  shall  confess  vUth  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  Confession  implies  more  than  ;»rofes8ion.  A 
true  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  openly,  and  of  his  own  accord,  professes  the  articles 
of  his  belief;  and  when  he  is  persecuted,  and  examined  concerning  his  religion,  he 
readily  confesses  the  truth,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  fiutlifulness.  Evet 
tliis  is  not  all  that  is  necessary^,  in  order  to  be  saved ;  for  it  is  added  in  the  tenth 
Tone,  toith  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  riohteousness,  and  with  the  movth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  Faith  acting  on  the  heart,  is  productive  of  a 
righteous  life,  and  thus  the  believer  becomes  a  sincere  worsliipper  of  the  Lord  ; 
for  whosoever  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,  (ver.  13.)  In 
these  different  passages,  it  is  evident,  that  a  part  is  mentioned  for  the  whole  ;  and 
in  osder  to  understand  all  that  is  implied,  the  several  parts  must  be  collected  and 
put  together. 

XXl.  JSTo  article  of  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors^  para- 
bles^ or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  prophets,  and  figarative  expres- 
sions which  abound  in  the  Scriptures,  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  godliness  by  acting  on  the  imagination,  and  by  inHuenc- 
ing  a  believer^s  conduct ;  but  never  were  intended  to  be  a  revelation 
of  Gospel  principles.  Instead  of  deriving  our  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity from  parables  and  figurative  passages ;  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ike  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
interpreting  thein. 

The  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x.  30 — 37.)  is 
evidently  intended  to  influence  the  Jews  to  be  benevolent  and  kind,  like  the  good 
Samaritan.  Some  writers  have  considered  that  parable  to  be  a  representation  of 
Adam^s  fall,  and  of  man's  recovery,  through  the  interposition  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  those,  who  embrace  this  opmion,  did  not  learn  these  doctrines  from 
UiC  passage  itself.  No  person,  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  Adam,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  could  ever  learn  any  thinv  concerning  them,  from  what  is  related  in  this 
parable.  The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  parable,  and 
typical  subject ;  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  discovered  by  any 
person,  who  has  not  &-st  learned  them  from  other  texts. 

XXil.  Lastly,  although  commentaries^  both  antient  and  modern, 
may  usefully  be  consulted  in  studying  the  doctrinal  parts,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bible^  yet  they  are  to  be  consulted  judiciously, 
and  with  caution. 

As  particular  suggestions  have  already  been  offered  concerning 
the  most  beneficial  mode  of  consulting  commentators  on  the  Scrip- 
tures generally,^  it  is  not  necessary  to  subjoin  any  remarks  on  the 
abo¥e  canon  :  —  its  propriety  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  He 
-who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  studying  the  word  of  God,  that  he  may 
both  know  His  mind  and  do  His  will,  cannot  greatly  err  ;  while  he 
prosecutes  his  studies  devoutly,  and  with  humble  supplication,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  teach  him  all  tilings,  and  guide  him  into  all 
truth.     (John  xiv.  26.  xvi.  13.)^ 

J  See  pp.  567 — 569.  Bujtra. 

S  The  Scriptures  contain  numerons  admirable  supplications  for  divine  teaching  -, 
but,  of  all  merely  human  precatory  compositions,  we  have  seen  none,  which,  fir 
eomprehensiveneis  and  brevity,  for  tumplicity  and  beauty,  equals,  mach  leea  sur 
i,  th«  ColUetfor  the  stcmid  Sunday  in  Advent. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  MORAL  PARTS  OP  SCMIFTUBI, 

Having  already  discussed  the  iaterpretadon  of  the  historical,  tsji- 
eal,  prophetical,  and  doctrinal  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  now' re- 
mains that  we  consider  the  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture,  llb^,  indeed, 
are  to  be  interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  maimer  as  ali  otber  mml 
writings ;  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  8a> 
cred  writers,  viz.  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  oatkm  to  whidi 
they  belonged,  their  style,  genius,  &c.  For,  bemg  nalivtes  of  die 
East,  tliey  treat  moral  topics,  after  the  oriental  manner,  in  a  hi^i^ 
figurative  style,  and  with  similitudes  and  figures  con^dendbly  more 
far-fetched  than  is  usual  among  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  erea 
among  the  moderns.  Again,  being  for  the  most  part  persons  in  the 
common  walks  of  life,  they  generally  deliver  their  precepts  in  a  popu- 
lar manner,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom  tfaey  w&e 
addressed.  In  the  examination  of  tlie  moral  parts  of  Sc^ptEffe,  the 
following  more  particular  rules  will  be  found  useful. 

I.  J\ioral  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  be  urged  too  jv^ 
hut  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  oflatUudey  and  wiA  os- 
riom  limitations. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  how  many  moral  truths  hare 
been  pushed  to  an  extent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to  fail  c^  the 
effect  they  were  designed  to  produce  !  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  uni- 
versal propositions  may  be  offered :  such  are  frequent  in  the  Scrip' 
tures  as  well  as  in  profane  writers,  and  also  in  common  life ;  but  it  is 
in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which  they  are  conveyed,  that  ju^ 
limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent  them  from  being  urged  too  fiar. 
The  nature  of  the  thing,  and  various  other  ciraumstances  will  always 
afford  a  criterion  by  which  to  understand  moral  propositioBa  with 
the  requisite  limitations.  In  order,  however,  that  this  subject  may 
be  better  understood,  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  we  will  state  a 
few  of  these  limitations,  and  illnstrate  them  by  examples. 

1.  Universal  or  indefinitt  moral  propositions y  often  denote  meUdmg 
more  than  the  natural  aptitude  or  tendency  of  a. thing  to  product  a  cer- 
tain  effect^  even  although  that  effect  should  not  actuMy  take  pl^e. 

Thus,  when  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  answer  tilmeth  away  vfraik,  (Prov.  zr.  1  ) 
the  beat  method  of  mitiflrating  anger  is  pointed  out,  although  the  obetinacj  or  wick- 
edness of  man  may  produce  a  dinerent  result.  In  like  manner,  when  St.  pMv  r 
says,  Who  is  he  that  wiU  harm  you  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  wkiek  is  go^df  M 
Pet.  iii.  15.)  tliis  expression  is  not  to  he  understood  as  mkplyinf  that  g<ood  -mm 
shall  ntvtr  be  ill-treated :  but  tt  simply  denotes  the  natural  effect  which  a  TirtwoBs 
life  will  probably  produce,  viz.  many  occasions  of  irritating  men  will  be  avoided, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  their  friendship  and  &Tonr  wiU  be  conciliated. 

2.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  denote  only  what  generaBy  mr 
often  takes  place. 

As  in  Prov.  xxii.  6.  Train  vf  a  child  in  the  way  he  sktmld  go :  mad  whem.  it  *s 
old  he  ttill  not  depart  from  it.  Here  the  wise  moiUKreh  intimatM  aot  what  aJweys 
takes  place,  but  what  is  the  freqaent  conaeqoenee  of  judicious  odnoilioa.  To  tiut 
rule  are  to  be  referred  all  thoee  propocitions  whick  treat  of  tha  Minafin^  virtaes. 


or  mes  of  paitioohr  nations,  oondllioBs,  or  ago*.  Tliiu  Saint  Paid  iaya,  tliat  the 
CrtUoia  are  tUways  Uars.  (Tit.  L  12.)  Again,  when  the  aame  apostle,  portray- 
ing the  strni^gles  of  an  enlightened  but  vnregenerate  person,  says —  /  knov  thai 
tj»  me  (that  w,  in  myjUsh)  aweUetk  no  go9d  thing,  (Rom.  vii.  18.)  he  tloes  not 
mean  to  sajr  tiiat  there  is  nothing  mondQr  good  in  man ;  but  that  no  man  is  by 
nature  spirUuaUy  good,  or  good  in  the  sight  qf  GodX 

3.  Umversalor  indefinite  propositions  frequently  denote  diUy^  or  what 
ought  to  be  done,  not  what  (decays  does  ctctually  take  plcLce, 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  Scriptures,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  to  speak  to  and  of  the 
visible  members  of  the  churcn  of  Christ,  under  such  appellations  and  exjyressions 
as  may  aeem,  at  first  hearing,  to  imply  that  they  are  all  of  them  truly  righteous 
and  holy  persons.  Thus  the  apostles  style  those  to  whom  they  write,  in  general^ 
emmU;  they  speak  of  them  as  *'  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  chosen  of  God,  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  risen  again  with  him  fi-om  the  dead,  sitting  with  him  in 
heavenly  places ;"  and  particuUrly  Saint  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  says,  that  they  were 
*'  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  &c.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  they 
were  visibly,  by  ohUgation,  and  by  profession  all  this ;  which  was  thus  represented 
to  th«m,  the  more  effectually  to  stir  them  up,  and  engage  them  to  live  according 
to  their  profession  and  obligation."^ 

By  this  rule  also  we  may  explain  Mai.  li.'  7.  '*  Tht  prieeVs  Upa  should  keep 
knowledge :"  which  passage  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome  urge,  as  assert- 
ing the  mfiUlibility  oi  the  priesthood.  A  simple  inspection,  however,  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  assertion,  and  to  show  that  the  prc^het's 
words  denote  only  the  duty  of  the  Jeioish  priesthood,  not  what  the  priests  reallv 
did  perfibrm.  The  application  of  this  rule  will  likewise  explain  Prov.  xvi.  10.  l2, 
13. 

4.  Many  precepts  are  delivered  generally  and  absolutely,  concerning 
moral  duties,  which  are  only  to  be  taken  with  certain  limitations. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  tnhgru,  we  must  understandi 
without  a  cause,  and  not  beyond  measure :  when  we  are  rorbidden  to  avenge  our- 
se]v«8,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  privately^  taking  revenge ;  for  the  magistrate  hear' 
€tk  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  is  the  minister  tf  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evU,  ^Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Pubhc  vengeance,  or  punishment,  there- 
fore, is  clearly  not  prohibited.  Once  more,  though  we  are  commanded  in  the 
Scri{»tures  to  stesar  not  at  aU,  (as  in  Matt.  v.  &.)  and  to  forswear  ourselves, 
(Levit.  xix.  12.)  yet  they  do  not  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  in  cases  where  thev  can 
be  made  subservient  to  the  support  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  justice.  Moses 
says.  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shaU  stcear  hv  his 
name,  (Deut.  vi.  13.)  Thou  shalt  swear,  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  liv- 
9th  m  truth  and  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness.  (Jer.  iv.  2.)  Our  Saviour 
himself,  when  adjured  by  the  high  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  livins  God,  to  declare 
whether  he  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64.  Mark  xiv.  61,  62.) 
did  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question  thus  judiciously  proposed  to  him :  but  he 

1  Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church :  — ''  O 

God, because  through  tSe  weakness  of  our  mortal   nature,  we  can  do  no 

good  thing,  without  thou  grant  us  the  help  of  thy  grace."  (Collect  for  the  first 
Scmday  after  Trinity.)  On  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincobi  remarks  —  *M  have  only 
to  observe,  that  the  good  thinff  here  mentioned,  must  mean  good  m  f  As  sight  of 
Ood :  such  an  action  our  wesuL  and  unassisted  nature  will,  unquestionably,  not  aJ- 
l0w  US  to  perform."  (Refutation  of  Calvanism,  pp.  67,  68. 1st  edit.)  To  the  same 
purpose,  in  another  place  he  observes :  —  "  The  numan  mind  is  so  weakened  and 
vitiated  by  tlie  sin  of  our  first  parents,  that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength 
l»repare  it,  or  put  into  a  proper  state,  for  the  reception  of  a  saving  futh,  or  for  the 
permrmance  of  the  spiritual  worship  required  in  tne  Gospel :  this  mental  purifica* 
tio&  cannot  be  effected  without  divine  assistance."  (Ibid.  p.  54.)  Again  ;  *'  The 
^raee  of  God  prevents  us  Christians,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  it  gives  the  first  rorinff 
«nd  rise  to  our  endeavour,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will ;  and  when  this  gooa  wiU 
is  thus  excited,  t^e  grace  of  God  does  not  desert  us,  but  it  works  with  us  when  we 

have  that  good  will.^  "  It  is  acknowledged  that  roan  has  not  the  disposition, 

and  consequently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the  sight  of  God  is  good,  till  he  is 
influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood."    (Ibid.  pp.  60,  61.) 

*  Bishop  BradforcTs  Discourse  concerning  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Rcureneralioii, 

fcXt.  sixth  edit.    See  also  some  excellent  observations  to  the.  came  eftet  in  Dr. 
aekmight's  Cenunentary  on  1  John  ii.  39, 


certainly  would  hav«  rem&iiMd  silent  if  he  bad  disapprofed  of  sB  w ¥erati<n»  i 

oath,  or  all  8iii:h  solemn  invocations  of.  and  appcalu  to,  the  name  of  God,  in  c 
where  the  truth  is  doubtful  or  the  te^tijnony  in  suspected.  The  author  of  the 
epiRtIc  to  the  Hebrews  says,  that  an  oath  for  toufimuuion  is  an  etui  of  all  strife. 
(lleb.  Ti.  10.)1 

II.  Principals  indue! e  their  arrrssaries,  that  is,  tchateter  approaches 
or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forbid  (ion,  we  must  be  carefiil  not  only  to 
avoid  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever  mar 
prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others :  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  others  from  it. 

Compare  Matt.  v.  21—31.  1  Thess.  v.  22.  Jude  2*.?  Ephc>'.  v.  11.  1  Cor.  rvl  \X 
I*evit.  xix.  17.  James  v.  19,20.  So,  where  any  dnty  is  enjoined,  all  oaeaosaai 
lacilities,  enabling  cither  ourselves  or  others  to  dischar;src  it,  accordini^  to  oar  is- 
Sfiectivc  places,  capacities,  or  opportunities,  are  likewise  enjoined.  S**e  Gea-xrui. 
UK  Deut.  vi.  7.  Heb.  x.  23 — 2r>.  Upon  tliis  ground  onr  Li»rd  makes  the  law  and 
the  prophets  to  depend  upon  a  sincere  affectionate  love  to  God  and  man  ("Msii 
xii.  t30,  31.  Luke  x.  27.) ;  because,  witere  this  prevails,  we  shall  not  kmoteijicly 
be  deficient  in  any  duty  or  office  which  Hes  within  our  power  ;  neither  sfcaJ]  Vt 
willingly  do  any  thing  that  may  either  directly  or  indirectly  offend,  or  tend  t>  tk* 
prejudice  of  mankind.  See  Rom.  xii.  17,  Id.  This  observatirm  will  teare  littk 
room  for  the  "  evangelical  counsels,"  or  '*  counsels  of  perfection,"  a-s  they  are 
called  by  the  Papists,  who  ground  upon  them  their  erroneous  doctrine  of  scperero- 
gation.S  Again,  in  whatever  commandment  we  are  forbidden  to  do  any  thins  m 
our  persons,  as  sinful,  it  equally  restrains  us  from  being  partakers  of  other  mta's 
guilt,  who  do  commit  what  we  know  is  thereby  forbidden.  We  must  ii«t  there- 
fore be  either  advising,  assisting,  encoaraging,  or  in  any  shape  a  party  with  them 
in  it :  nay,  we  must  not  so  much  as  give  any  countenance  to  the  evil  which  Vxr 
do,  by  excusing  or  making  li^rlit  of  the  crime,  or  by  hiding  their  wickedness*  lest 
by  so  doing  we  incur  part  of  the  blame  and  punishment,  and  thus  deserve  the  dn- 
raeter  given  by  the  psalmist — IVhcn  thou  so  west  a  thief  then  tJum  camsemUdsi 
unto  hitn,  and  hast  been  partaker  irith  the  adulterers.  (1. 18.) 

III.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  include  wga^' 
fives  :  —  in  other  words,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined^  the  contrary  sin 
is  forbidden  ;  and  where  any  sin  is  forbidden^  the  contrary  duty  is 
enjoined* 

Thus,  in  Deut.  ri.  13.  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  God,  we 
are  forbidden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  ir.  10.  k  is 
said,  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  :  and  as  honouring  parents  is  reqinred 
in  the  fifth  commandment,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  so  cursing  them  is  forbid-' 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  observations  illustrative  of  the  canon  above 
given,  in  Archbp.  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  C2.  158.  (London,  1830.) 

9  ^<  These  ^  counsels  of  perfectiouy^  are  rules  which  do  not  bind  under  the  penalty 
of  dn,  but  are  only  useful  iu  carrying  men  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  authority  in  Scripture  lor  these 
counsels  of  perfection  :  all  the  rules  there  prescribed  for  our  conduct  are  given  la 
the  form  of  positive  commands,  as  absolutely  necessary,  wherever  they  are  mppL> 
cable,  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  and  the  violation  of  every  one  of  these 
commands  is  declared  to  be  .sin.  We  are  commanded  to  be  '  perfect  even  as  ovr 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,'  (Matt.  v.  48.) ;  and  so  &r  from  being  able  to 
exceed  what  is  required  for  our  salvation,  the  Gospel  assures  us,  that  after  oar  ut- 
most care  and  endeavours  we  shall  still  fall  short  of  our  whole  duty  :  and  that  our 
deficiencies  roust  be  supplied  by  the  abundant  merits  of  our  blessed  Redcejucr.  Ws 
are  directed  to  trust  to  tne  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  ;  and  to 
*  work  ont  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  (Phil.  ii.  VI.)  thA  ia,  with  anxie- 
ty, lest  we  should  not  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  offered.  Upcm  thess 
grounds  we  may  pronounce  that  works  of  supereroiraiion  are  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  man,  irreconcileablc  with  the  whole  tenor  and  general  principles  of  ov 
religion,  and  contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scrinture.'*  Bishop  Tomliar'* 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vql.  ii.  pp^  281,:;&2.  {6Ux  edit.) 


den.    (Matt.  zt.  4.)    Stealing  being  prohilnted  in  the  eighth  com- 
mandment. (Ezod.  XX.  15.)  Diligence  in  our  calling  is  enjoined  in- 
£ph.  iv.  28. 

IV.  Negatives  are  hvndiw  at  cdl  imesj  hU  not  affirmatives  ;  that 
isj  we  must  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden^  though  good  may  ulti' 
matcly  come  from  it.  (Rom«  iii.  8.)  We  must  not  speak  wickedly  for 
God,    (Job  xiii.  7.) 

Such  things,  however,  as  are  required  of  us;  though  they  never 
cease  to  be  our  dutj,  are  jet  not  to  be  done  at  all  times :  for  in- 
glance,  prayer,  public  worship,  reproving  others,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  other  works  of  charity  and  inercy,  will  be  our  duty  as  long  as 
we  live ;  but,  as  we  cannot  perform  these  at  all  times,  we'  must  do 
sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  as  opportunity  offers. 
Hence,  in  the  observance  of  negative  precepts.  Christian  courage 
and  Christian  prudence  are  equaOy  necessary ;  the  former^  that  we 
may  never,  upon  any -occasion  or  pretence,  do  that  which  in  positive 
precepts  is  pronounced  to  be  evil ;  the  latter,  that  we  may  discern 
the  fittest  times  and  seasons  for  doing  every  thing. 

V.  When  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended^  or  any  pro- 
mise  is  annexed  to  its  performance:  such  action  is  supposed  to  be 
done  from  proper  motives  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which,  if 
done  from  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  is  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  God.    Compare  Matt.  vi.  1—4. 

VI.  When  the  favour  of  Ood  or  salvattpn  is  promised  to  any  deed 
or  duty^  ail  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be  rightly  per- 
formed. 

The  giving  of  alms,  as  well  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  afiliction,  (Jam.  i.  27.)  may  be  noticed  as  examples :  such 
promise,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  one  single  Chris- 
tian virtue  were  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  that  the  particular  virtue 
in  question  is  one  of  several  necessary  and  momentous  virtues.  The 
application  of  this  rule  will  illustrate  our  Lord's  declaration  concern- 
ing a  future  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  d4*-O0.) ;  where,  though  charita^ 
ble  actions  only  are  mentioned,  yet  we  know,  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  every  idle  word,  as  well  as  the  secret  thoughts  of  men, 
besides  their  actions,  will  be  brought  into  judgment 

VII.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessedy  or 
any  promise  is  annexed  to  it^  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind  is  suppos- 
ed to  prevail. 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  afflicted  are  pronounced  to  be  blessed,  it 
is  because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from  the 
sins  usuaOy  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because  they 
are,  on  the  conlrary,  more  humble  and  more  obedient  to 'God.  If, 
however,  they  be  not  the  characters  described  (as  unquestionably 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  characters  do  not  apply),  the  promise 
in  that  case  does  not  belong  to  them.  Vice  versd^  when  any  state  iA 
pronounced  to  be  wretched,  it  is  on  account  of  the  sins  or  vices  which 
generally  attend  it.      , 

Vm.  Some  preeq^  of  moral  pftidenu  are  given  in  the  Scnptureif 
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which  nevertheless  admit  of  exeeftions^  on  account  of  some  iniies  iif 
benevolence  or  piety  that  ought  to  preponderate. 

We  maj  illustrate  this  rule  bj  the  often-repeated  counsels  of  So- 
lomon respecting  becoming  surely  for  anotber.  (See  Prow,  ri-  1, 2. 
zi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xx.  U>.)  In  these  passaj^es  he  does  not  comdeain 
guretiship,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  not  only  lawfvl,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and  charity  ;^  but  Sokmoa 
forbids  his  disciple  to  become  surety  rashly^  without  considering  for 
whom,  or  how  far  he  binds  himself,  or  how  he  could  discharge  the 
debt,  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

IX.  A  change  of  circumstances  changes  moral  things;  thertfort 
contrary  things  may  be  spoken  together  in  moral  thingSj  on  actouMt 
<^the  difference  of  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  Pror.  xxri.  4,  6.  we  meet  with  two  precepts  that  seem  to 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other :  Answer  n»t  a  fool,  accor^ag 
to  his  folly  ^  lest  thou  be  Uke  unto  him ;  and,  Answer  afoot  accardimg  to 
hisfoUy^  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  But  if  we  attend  carefully 
to  the  reason  which  the  sacred  writer  subjoins  to  each  precept,  we 
shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  apparent  re|m|nuB- 
cy  in  the  counsels  of  the  Israelitish  monarch  :  and  it  will  be  evideal 
that  they  form,  not  inconsistent,  but  distinct,  rules  of  condoct,  wfaidi 
are  respectively  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  difference  of  drcmm- 
stances.  The  following  observations  on  Uie  two  verses  just  cited  wiB 
materially  illustrate  their  meaning. 

A  fool,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  means  a  wicked  man,  or  one  who 
acts  contrary  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  utter  his  foolishness  in  speech  or  writing.  Doubtless  there  are 
different  descriptions  of  these  characters  ;  and  some  may  require  to 
be  answered^  while  others  are  best  treated  with  silence.  But  the 
cases  here  seem  to  be  one  ;  both  have  respect  to  the  samecharaclert 
and  both  require  to  be  answered.  The  whole  difference  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  answer  should  be  given. 

"  In  (he  first  instance,  tiie  term,  '  according  to  his  folly,*  means  w 
aybtf/isA  manner,  as  is  manifest  from  the  reason  given;  'lest  thou 
al«o  be  like  unto  him.'  But  in  the  second  instance  tliey  mean,  nt 
the  manner  in  which  his  foolishness  requires.  Tliis  also  is  plain  frvm 
tJie  reason  givenf  '  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.*  A  foolish 
speech  is  not  a  rule  for  our  imitation ;  nevertheless  our  answer  must 
be  so  framed  by  it,  as  to  meet  and  repel  it.  Both  these  proyerbs 
caution  us  against  evils  to  which  we  are  not  a  little  addicted  ;  the 
first,  that  of  saying  and  doing  to  o^ers  as  they  say  and  do  to  ns, 
rather  than  as  we  would  they  should  say  and  do  ;  the  last,  that  of 
siiflTering  the  cause  of  truth  or  justice  to  be  run  down,  while  we,  firom 
a  love  of  ease,  stand  by  as  unconcerned  spectators.  The  first  of 
these  proverbs  is  exemplified  in  the  answer  of  Moses  to  the  rebellicNts 
Israelites;  the  last  in  that  of  Job  to  his  wife.  —  It  was  a  Ibotieh 
speech  which  was  addressed  to  the  former  :  —  •  Would  God,  that  we 
had  died  when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord !  And  why  have 
ye  brought  up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wildernesa,  thai 
we  and  our  cattle  should  die  there  ?'    Unhappily,  this  provoked  Mo* 

1  Thus  Jndah  beeame  surety  to  his  father,  for  his  brother  Benjamin  (Gen.  zliii 
9.  bdv.  32.) ;  and  Paul  to  Philembn  for  Onesimus.  (PhiloiQ.  18, 19.) 


ses  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ;  saying, « Hear  now,  ye  rebels, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  V  This  was  answering  folly  • 
in  a  foolish  manner,  which  he  should  not  ha?e  done  ;  and  by  which 
the  servant  of  God  became  too  much  like  them  whom  he  opposed.  — 
It  was  also  a  foolish  saying  of  Job's  wife,  in  the  day  of  his  distress  ; 
*  Curse  God  and  die  !'  Job  answered  this  speech,  not  in  the  manner 
ofity  but  in  the  manner  which  it  required.  *  What,  shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God ;  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  V  In  all  the 
answers  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  he  never  lost  the  possession  of  his  soul  for  a  single  mo- 
ment ;  and  never  answered  in  the  manner  of  his  opponents,  so  as  to 
be  Uke  unto  them.  Yet  neither  did  he  decUne  to  repel  their  £>lly,  and 
so  to  abase  their  self-conceit."^ 

X.  Different  ideas  must  be  annexed  ta  the  names  of  virtues  or  vices^  * 
according  to  different  ages  and  places* 

Thus,  holiness  and  purity  denote  widely  different  things,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  what  they  intend  in  the  New ;  in 
the  former,  they  are  appHed  to  persons  and  things  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  applied  to  alt  true  Christians, 
who  are  called  saints  or  holy,  being  made  so  through  the  illumina- 
tion and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because,  being  called 
with  a  high  and  holy  calling,  they  are  bound  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  profession  by  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Faith  may  also  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  this  remark  ;  which,  as  we  have  already  seeui'  is. 
used  in  various  acceptations  by  different  writers. 

XI.  In  investigating  and  interpreting  those  passages  ofScripture^ 
tlie  argument  of  which  is  moral,  —  Aat  is,  passages  in  which  holy  and 
virtuous  actions  are  commended, — but  wicked  and  unholy  ones  are 
forbidden,  the  nature  of  tlt^  virtue  enjoined^  or  of  the  sin  prohibited^ 
should  be  explained.  We  should  also  consider  whether  suchpassages 
are  positive  commands j  or  merely  counsels  or  opinions^  and  by  what 
motives  or  arguments  the  inspired  writer  supports  his  persuasions  to 
virtue,  and  his  dissuasives  from  sin  or  vice. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  the  parallel  passages  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service :  and  in  applying  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  as  authority  for  practicaJ  institutions^  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  precepts  or  articles,  which  are  circumstantial  and 
temporary,  from  such  as  are  essential  to  true  religion,  and  therefore 
obligatory,  in  all  ages.  Not  only  are  all  the  important  laws  of  mo- 
rality permanent,  but  all  those  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  institu- 
tions, which  are  evidently  calculated  in  religion,  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  situation  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, during  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  required  temporary  regula- 
tions, whiph  are  not  now  binding  on  the  church.  The  controversy 
concerning  holy  days,  and  particular  kinds  of  food,  occasioned  Paul 
to  enjoin  such  temporary  precepts,  as  suited  the  situation  of  the 
church,  when  he  wrote.  Abstinence  from  the  use  of  unclean  beasts, 
in  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  not  now  necessary  ; 

1  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  17, 18.  Bishop  Warbnrton  hts  given  an 
excellent  illiietration  of  the  passage  atK>ve  explained,  in  one  of  his  Sermons.  See 
hie  Works,  vol.  x.  Serm.  21.  pp.  ^—78. 

t  See  pp.  663,664.  MKpra. 


but  a  eondeaeenrion  to  the  rerj  prejudices  of  weak  breftren,  m  dmgi 
indifferent,  is  at  all  times  the  doty  of  GhnstianB.  Those  doctrinei 
which  were  evidentlj  adapted  to  the  sitoation  of  Christ's  duci{ries» 
when  under  perseeution*  do  not  appl j  to  their  conduct^  whett  enjoj- 
ing  full  liberty  of  conscience.  Ezhortationfl,  which  are  restricted  td 
particular  cases,  must  not  be  apphed  as  rules  for  general  condsct 

Those  directions,  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  <Hie  another,  is 
which  the  customs  of  eastern  countries  are  mentioned,  are  not  lite- 
rally to  be  observed,  by  those  among  whimi  different  mannen  ^ 
▼aiL  Paul  enjoins  the  saints,  to  sMe  mu  another  wUkaklj  ka. 
(Rom.  xri.  16.)  The  Jews  saluted  one  another,  as  an  expies»»«l 
sincere  friendship.  When  Jesus  Christ  observed  to  Simon  thai  Ik 
was  deficient  in  kindness  and  affection,  he  said :  Thm  gODtsi  m  m 
kiss  J  ha  this  wonum^  since  the  time  I  came  «a,  hath  not  ceasd  tohst 
my  feet.  (Luke  vii.  65.)  The  disposition  is  incumbent  OBBamti,ii 
all  ages  of  the  ^rld ;  but  not'  this  mode  of  expressing  it  In  order 
to  teach  the  disciples,  how  they  ought  to  manifest  their  afiecdoD,k 
one  another,  by  performing  every  office  of  friendship  in  their  power, 
their  Lord  and  Master  took  a  towei  and  girded  himself  y  and  kgss  (9 
wash  the  disdpks*  feet^  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  toufd  whervAkk 
was  girded;  and  said^  if  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  hmwssm 
your  feet  y  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another^  s  feet.  '  (John  m  &  1^) 
In  those  hot  countries,  after  travelling  in  aandals,  the  washin^of  tbe 
feet  was  very  refreshing,  and  an  expression  of  the  most  tend^  care 
and  regard :  hence  it  is  mentioned  as  an  amiable  part  of  the  ^^^ 
character  ;  that  she  hath  toashed  the  saints^  feety  and  relieved  tk  ^' 
ed.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.)  It  is  evident,  that  this  mode  of  ezpremf  ^r 
love  to  one  another,  was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  /ov,  bat  &  ul* 
rection  adapted  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  people,  to  whom  it 
was  originally  given. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  moral  interpretatioD  <^^.^^ 
writings,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  they  contain  two  1dms« 
moral  books  and  discourses,  viz.  1.  Detached sefUeneeSi^oA^^^^ 
m  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  many  of  our  Lord's  sermons,  and  in  «ic- 
ral  of  the  moral  exhortations  at  the  close  of  the  apostoBc  ®P^^ 
and,  2.  Continuous  and  connected  discourses^  such  as  are  lo  be  fe^ 
in  the  book  of  Job,  In  the  ybrmer,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  aw 
or  arrangement,  because  they  have  been  put  together  just  as  tMf 
presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  their  inspired  authors:  but,  ffl 
the  latter^  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the  scope.  Thus,  the  scope 
of  the  book  of  Job  is  Reified  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of  tw 
thirty-second  chapter ;  to  this,  therefore,  the  whole  book  must  be  re- 
ferred, without  seeking  for  any  mysteries. 

The  style  also  of  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture  is  highfy  figorafij^ 
abounding  not  only  with  bold  hyperboles  and  prosopopsias,  but  al^ 
with  anti^ses  and  seeming  paradoxes :  the  former  must  be  ^^P^ 
ed  agreeably  to  those  general  roles  for  expounding  the  fip*""^^/?! 
guage  of  Scripture,  which  have  aheady  been  stated  and  iBustratefl> 

1  See  pp.  581— o89.  supr^. 


and  the  htter  must  be  mterpreted  and  limited  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  :  for  instance,  the  beatitudes,  as  related  by  Saint  Mat- 
thew, (ch.  V.)  must  be  compared  with  tliose  delivered  at  i^  different 
time,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  (ch.  vi.  20.  ei  se^,) ;  and  from  this 
collation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reconcile  the  seeromg  differences^  and 
fully  to  understand  the  antithedc  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

Lasdy,  as  the  moral  sentences  in  the  Scriptures  are  written  in  the 
very  concise  style  peculiar  to  the  Orientals,  many  passages  are  in 
consequence  necessarily  obscure,  and  therefore  admit  of  various  ex* 
positions.  In  such  cases,  that  interpretation  which  is  most  obvious  to 
the  reader,  will  in  general  be  sufficiendy  intelligible  for  all  purposes 
o{ jffractical  edification^  and  beyond  this  we  need  not  be  anxiously  so- 
licitous, if  we  should  fail  in  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  evety 
word  in  a  proverb  or  moral  sentence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OS  THE   IKTfiBPBETATION  Ot    THE    nUOaVti    ASB  TftlEiTnnSSS 

OT    SCMPTUW:. 

A  PROMISE,  m  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  tenn  is  a  dediniioD 
or  assurance  of  the  diviae  will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  »rdc*r 
bles^ine  or  rood  things  he  will  freely  bestow,  «wdUs4erJ 
which^wiflremore.  The  ji^mie.  therefore  differ  from  4e4j 
e»iwf»  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  ftmner  are  deckmtioM  cmartj 
«mJ,  while  die  latter  are denunciatioos of evfl only :  !««« T^^ 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  promises  seem  to  ««>«»\«'!«f||^ 
beitiR  in  their  very  nature  «m<»t<>Mi,  they  imply  the^wnH«« 
the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition  bemg  perfonned,«w 
blessing  is  tacitly  threatened  to  be  withheld  <«,«»-««'l7^p"T 
such  condition.  Further,  promises  differ  from  the  «»"««* jf^ 
because  the  latter  are  significations  of  the  divine  wtto^*™*' 
ivtv  enkrined  to  be  performed,  while  promises  relate  to"*^"" 
received.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  promises  rehiK»_f 
performance  of  moral  and  of  pious  dutiea,  they  imght ««  7 J^ 
cussed  under  the  preceding  chapter :  but,  from  *«  '"^"^ 
which  diey  embrace,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  pven™ 

separate  considera^Mi.  ,      .  •  j..  c«;mks. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentitmed  mtheKiT"^ 

particularly  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.  1.  Pro«?^[^'^Jf 
Messiah :  2.  Promises  relating  to  the  church ;  3.  *™™~,r^ 
mgs,  both  temporal  and  spirimal,  to  the  pious;  "n^'f-f^ 
encouraging  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  several  §»««"»*  °7*^j«j 
pose  the  Christian  character.*  The  two  first  of  these  a«»^T^' 
are  many  of  them  pndktiofu  as  well  as  promises ;  ^"fv^Lj. 
same  observations  will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  "**!'"'L|, 
tion  of  Scripture  prophecies  ?  but  in  regard  to  those  F»«J~^ 
are  directed  to  paiftcular  persons,  or  to  the  P«n"™?^,Yr^. 
duhes,  the  following  remarks  are  oflfered  to  die  attention  o"«J^ 

J.  «  We  must  receive  GotPs  promises  t»  tuck  tone  «  »q(»«fi 
r«%  setfortk  in  the  flbty  Sm»te«."»  ^„*tioiiL  "n* 

T«  us  "  the  promises  of  God  are  general  '^^^^^q^  aid 
«ospcl  oiBpensation  is  described  as  a  covenant  w***"  .  .pj, 
man;  aad  the  salvation  of  every  individual  is  made  *g.gg^--^ 

1  These  nromuM  are  conected  tad  printed  «t  leMtjj,  in  ^'^Sfptfl^ 
ed  Jipwvda  of  leTenty  yotr»  mice,  and  intituled  jf  CoUeetiou «  »•  ^f^^^ 
SeriptuTc,  arranged  wnder  yroptr  heads.  By  Samnel  Clir».  "•  "L.^*  «** 
nunnal  there  are  numorooa  cheap  editions  extant,  but  the  ««'rv^,k,nwl»! 
blobothferthe  cleameasof  tbetype  andeepociaIlyforthecM«ctiie"« 


-  that  he  bimflelf  Baya,  ^sk  and^t  '^T^^r'^'^'Ht^^  It^^' 
Chap.  X.  towards  the  end,  or  in  the  ralaable  w^^  «^*i^«;TS  Wriw*^ 
History  of  the  Refotmation,  exprcsred  by  the  Early  Reformat  in  w 

p.  hi. 


meni.  '  ii»  luereiore,  ine  promises  oi  u-oa  oe  noi  luiniiea  lowaras 
us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  Him  *'  who 
cannot  lie,"  but  with  ourselves,  who  have  failed  in  complying  with, 
the  conditions  either  tacitly  or  expressly  annexed  to  them.  We  may* 
then,  apply  general  promises  to  ourselves,  not  doubting  that  if  we 
perform  the  condition  expressed  or  implied,  we  shall  enjoy  the  mercy 
promised :  for,  as  all  particulars  are  included  in  universols,  it  follows 
that  a  general  promise  is  made  a  particular  one  to  'him  whose  cha^ 
racier  corresponds  with  those  to  whom  such  general  promise  is  made. 

Matt.  xi.  28.  may  be  cited  as  an  example  :  the  promise  here  bein^  made  is  t)ie 
g-ivinff  of  rest :  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  made  are  distinctly 
fipecined ;  they  are  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  whether  with  the  distresses  of 
life,  or  with  the  sense  of  guilt  (see  Psal.  xxxii.  4.  xxxviii.  4.),  or  with  the  load  of 
ceremonial  observances ;  the  condition  required,  is  to  come  unto  Christ  by  faith ; 
in  other  words,  to  believe  in  him  and  become  his  disciples :  and  the  menace  tm- 
plied  is,  that  if  th^  do  not  thus  come,^  they  will  not  find  rest.  Similar  promises 
occur  in  John  iii.  17.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

IL  Promises  made  to  particular  persons  may  be  applied  to  all  he- 
lievers. 

It  is  in  promises  as  in  commands  :  they  do  not  exclusively  concern 
those  to  whom  they  were  first  made;  but,  being  inserted  in  the 
Scriptures,  th^y  are  made  of  public  benefit  £or  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime^  were  written  for  our  use :  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures^  might  have  hope.     (Rom.  xv.  4.) 

1  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  Similar  to  the  above  sentiments  are 
those  contained  in  the  ^  Neceseaiy  Bmdttion  of  a  Christian  Man,"  (at  the  close  of 
the  introductory  observations  on  "  Faith,"^  a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1&34 ;  the  value  of  which  ought  not  to  be  lessened  in  our  judg- 
ment by  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  purged  of  popish  errors  —  "  Although 
God's  promises  made  in  Christ  be  immutable,  yet  He  maketh  them  not  to  us,  but 
with  condition ;  so  that,  His  promise  standing,  we  may  yet  &x\  of  the  promise  be- 
C4susa  let  hesp  not  owr  promise.  And  therefore,  if  wo  assuredly  reckon  upon  the 
state  of  our  felicity,  as  grounded  upon  God's  promise,  and  do  not  therewith  re- 
member, that  no  man  shall  be  crowned,  unless  he  lawfiillv  fight ;  we  shall  triumph 
'  before  the  victory,  and  so  shall  look  in  vain  for  that,  whicn  is' not  otherwise  promis- 
ed but  under  a  condition."  On  the  subject  of  conditional  promises,  see  also  Tillot- 
son's  Works,  voL  v.  pp.  185—193.  206,  206.  vol.  vi.  p.  513.  vol.  ix.  pp.  53,  54.  and 
vol.  X.  p.  119. ;  and  on  the  subject  of  conditional  threatenings,  see  vol.  vi.  pp.  510, 
511.  (Londmi,  1820.) 

^  Bp.  Horsley  has  the  following  animated  and  practical  observations  on  tliis  pro- 
iniee  of  our  Saviour  at  the  close  of  his  24th  Sermon  :  --  "  Come,  therefore,  unto 
him,  aU  ye  that  are  heavy  laden  with  your  sins.  By  his  own  gracious  voice  he 
called  you  while  on  earth.  By  the  voice  of  his  ambassadors  he  continueth  to  call ; 
he  caUeth  yoi^  now  by  mine.  Come  unto  him,  and  he  shall  give  you  rest  —  rest 
from  the  hard  servitude  of  sin  and  appetite,  and  guilty  fear.  That  yoke  is  heavy 
—  that  burthen  is  intolerable  ;  His  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burthen  light.  But,  come 
in  sincerity  ;  —-  dare  not  to  come  in  hjrpocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Think  not  that 
it  will  avail  you  in  the  last  dav,  to  have  called  yourselves  Christians,  to  have  been 
born  and  educated  under  the  Gospel  light  —  to  nave  lived  in  the  external  commu- 
nion of  the  church  on  earth  —  if,  all  the  while,  j^our  hearts  have  holden  no  com- 
munion with  its  head  in  heaven.  If,  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  professing  to 
believe  its  doctrines,  ye  lead  the  hves  of  unbelievers,  it  will  avail  you  nothing  in 
the  next,  to  have  enjoyed  in  this  world,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye 
despiae4  —  to  have  haid  the  custody  of  a  holy  doctrine  which  never  touched  your 
Leans  —  of  a  pure  commandment,  by  the  light  of  which  ye  never  walked.  To  those 
who  disgrace  the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour  by  the  scandal  of  their  lives,  it  will  be 
wl'  no  avail  to  have  vainly  called  him,  *  Lord,  Lord !'  "    Sermons,  p.  490  2d.  edit.^ 


Thaa,  Saint  Pan}  tpplies  what  ww  spoken  to  Joshua,  (ch.  i.  &)  to  the  belieTiq( 
Hebrews  (Heb.  xiii.  o.) :  Jtsus  Christ  being  the  mme  yesterday y  t(h4ay^  andfvr 
tvrrj  as  it  is  added  in  the  eighth  Terse  of  the  same  chapter ;  he  has  the  same  gract 
to  pity,  and  the  same  power  to  help  his  sincere  disciples  now,  as  formerly,  wuhoat 
fespeet  of  persons.  A  distinction,  howeTer,  mnst  be  taken  between  such  i^  the 
promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  paiticiilarly  in  flie  book  of  Psalms;  an  are  of  am- 
▼ersal  applicatioD,  and  such  as  were  made  to  thoae  Israelites  and  Jews  who  obeyul 
the  law  of  God,  which  were  strictly  tempordl.  Of  this  description  are  all  thoia 
promises  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  this  world,  which  were  tkertdly  aoitable  to 
the  Jewish  dinenaation,  God  having  enooontfed  them  to  obey  his  laws,  by  prcr 
mises  of  peculiar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Whereas  oinr, 
under  the  Goroel  dispensation,  *'  godliness  hath  indeed  the  promise  of  the  Ii&  thsi 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  (1  Tim.  ir.  8.)  but  with  an  excepbozi 
of  the  cross  ^  when  that  may  behest  for  us,  in  order  to  our  future  ha^ipcDesi'a 
heaven.  So  that  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  genermi  felicity  in  tku 
life  aro  not  so  literally  to  be  applied  to  Christians  as  they  were  to  the  Jewa.t 

III.  Such  promises  as  toere  made  in  one  case,  may  be  applied  w 
other  cases  of  the  same  nature^  consistently  with  the  analog  offidiL 

The  instance,  adduced  under  the  preceding  canon,  w^  also  ilhis- 
trate  the  present.  The  proqiise  there  mentioned  was  made  to  Josfaaa, 
on  his  going  up  against  the  Canaanites,  lest  he  shoukl  he  discouraged 
in  that  enterprise ;  yet  it  is  applied  hy  the  apostle  i&  a  remedy  agaiast 
covetousness  or  inordinate  cares  concerning  the  things  of  this  life ; 
it  being  a  very  comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  never  fidl  as 
nor  forsake  us.  But  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  coatasaed  in 
Psal.  xciv.  14.  and  Jer.  zxxii.  40.  and  John  x.  28.  as  promises  of  cb- 
sohite  and  indefectible  grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  evoy  role 
of  sober  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  faith. 

IV.  God  has  suited  his  promises  to  his  precepts. 

By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  our  duty,  and  what  should  be  the 
scope  of  our  endeavours ;  and  by  his  promises  we  see  what  is  our  ouh 
biUty^  what  should  be  the  matter  or  object  of  our  prayers^  and  where 
we  may  be  supplied  with  that  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  cb'scha/ge 
our  duty.  Compare  Deut.  z.  16.  with  Deut.  xzx.  6.  Ecclea.  liL  13, 
with  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  with  Ezek.  zxxvL  37.  and  Rom. 
tL  12.  with  V.  14. 

V.  Where  any  thin^  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience,  the  fkreotm- 
ing  of  the  contrary  is  vnphed  in  case  of  disobedience :  and  uAert  there 
is  a  threatening  of  any  thing  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  promise  of  Ae 
contrary  is  implied  upon  condition^,  of  obedience.^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to,  and 
compare,  Exod.  xx.  7.  with  Psal.  xv.  1—4.  and  xxiv.  3, 4.  and  Exod. 
XX.  12.  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 

VI.  God  promises  that  he  may  perform  what  he  promises,  but  threat- 
ens  that  he  may  notfulJU  his  tkreatenings. 

In  other  words,  by  his  promises  he  encourages  men  to  obedience, 
that  they  may  receive  the  reward  of  it :  but,  by  his  threatenings,  h^ 
warns  men,  and  deters  them  from  sin,  that  they  may  not  feel  its  ef> 
fects.  For  instance,  in  Rev.  ii.  &  he  threatens,  as  if  he  were  unwilling 
to  inflict  the  punishment,  repeating  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
prevented.    For  the  same  purpose  is  the  menace  denounced  in  Ro«. 

1  Collyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

S  Bp.  Wilkins,  in  his  aiunirable  Diaconrse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  has  ataisi 
this  ixde  in  the  following  terms:— ''Eyery  Scripture  does  affirm,  command. or 
threaten,  not  only  that  which  is  exprsmed  in  it,  but  likewise  all  that  which  isf^t' 
Iv  dedneible  from  it,  thoagh  by  medista  oonssqiienees.*'  (Dr.  Wilhaav'to  GkortaA 
Freachsr.  p.  SS.) 


another ;  and  that  we  do  not  invert  that  fixed  order  which  is  observa- 
ble between  them. 

1.  The  mutual  connection  or  dependency  subsisting  between  promises^ 
must  not  be  broken 

As  the  dutiefli  enjoined  by  the  moral  law  are  copulative,  and  may  not  be  disjoin- 
ed in  the  obedience  yielded  to  them  (James  ii.  10.) ;  so  are  the  blessings  or  the 
promises ;  which  may  not  be  mode  use  of  as  severed  from  each  other,  like  unstrin^- 
«d  pearls,  but  as  collected  into  one  entire  chain.  For  instance,  throughout  the 
•acred  volume,  the  promises  of  pardon  and  repentance  are  invariably  connected  to- 

g ether  :  so  that  it  would  bo  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  suppose  that  Qtod  will  ever 
earken  to  him  who  implores  Uie  one  and  neglects  to  seek  the  other.  '^  He  pardoneth 
and  absolveth  all  them  that  trul^  repent  andunfeignedly  believe  his  holy  word." 

In  like  manner,  in  Psal.  Irxxiv.  11.  the  promise  of^raee  and  glory  is  so  insepa* 
rably  united,  that  no  person  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  the  one,  who  is  not  previously 
made  a  partaker  of  the  other.  Bishop  Home's  commentary  on  ihiB  verse  is  not 
more  beautiful  than  just.l 

2.  In  applying  the  promises^  their  order  and  method  should  not  be  in- 
verted^ but  be  carefully  observed. 

The  promises,  made  by  God  in  his  word,  have  not  inaptly  been  termed  an  ample 
storehouse  of  every  kind  of  blessings,  including  both  the  mercies  of  the  Itfe  that  runo 
isy  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  that  can  nresent  itself  as  an 
object  taour  desires  or  thoughts,  but  the  promises  are  a  ground  for  faith  to  believe,  and 
hope  to  expect  the  enjoyment  of  it :  but  then  our  use  and  application  of  them  must 
be  regular^  and  suitable  both  to  the  pattern  and  precept  which  Christ  has  given  ut. 

The  Pattern  or  example  referred  to,  we  have  in  that  most  comprehensive  prayer, 
emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  d — 13.^  ;  in  which  he  shows  what 
is  diiefly  to  be  d^red  b^  us,  viz.  the  sanctification  of  nis  name  in  our  hearts,  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom  m  our  souls,  and  the  doing  of  hts  will  in  our  lives ;  all 
which  are  to  be  implored,  before  and  above  our  daily  bread.  We  are  not  to  be 
more  anxious  for  food  than  for  divine  grace. 

The  Precept  alluded  to,  we  have  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  ; 
Seek  ye  first  ths  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.  The  soul  is  of  more  wonh  than  the  body  ;  as  the  body  is  more 
valuable  tlian  raiment :  and  therefore  the  principal  care  of  every  one  should  be, 
to  secure  his  spiritual  welfare,  by  interesting  himself  in  the  promises  of  lifo  and 
eternal  happiness.  Here,  however,  a  method  must  be  observed,  and  the  law  of 
the  Scripture  must  be  exactly  followed,  which  tells  us,  (Psal.  Izxxiv.  11.)  that  Oo4 
first  gives  grace  and  then  glory.  ^*  As  it  is  a  sin  to  divide  grace  from  glory,  and 
to  seek  the  one  without  the  other ;  so  it  is  also  a  sin  to  1^  preposterous  in  our 
seeking f  to  look  first  after  happiness  and  then  afler  holiness :  no  man  can  be  rightly 
solicitous  about  the  crown,  but  he  must  first  be  careful  about  the  race  ;  nor  can 
any  be  truly  thoughtful  about  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  glory  that  doth  not  first 
make  good  his  title  to  the  promised  of  grace.**^ 

I  ^  Jesus  Christ  is  our  '  Lord*  and  our  *  God :'  he  is  a  '  sun,'  to  enlighten  and 
direct  us  in  the  way,  and  a  *  shield'  to  protect  us  against  the  enemies  of  our  salva- 
tion. He  will  give  '  grace'  to  carry  us  on  *  from  strengrth  to  strength,'  and  '  glory* 
to  crown  us  when  we  *  appear  before  him  in  Zion ;'  he  will  *  withh^d'  nothing  that 
is  *  good'  and  profitable  for  us  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  and  will  himself  be  our 
reward,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  it."  Commentary  on  the  PsalmSi  vol.  ii. 
(Works,  vol.  iU.  p.  8U 

S  Dr.  Spurstowe's  'Treatise  on  the  Promisesjop.  62.  65.  The  whole  volume  will 
abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it.  There  is  also  an  admirable  discourse 
on  the  Promises,  in  the  Sermons  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Buck :  in 
which  their  divine  origin,  their  suitability,  number,  clearness  of  expression,  the 
frasness  of  their  communication,  and  the  certainty  of  their  accomplishment,  are 
stated  and  illustrated  with  equal  ability  and  piety.  See  also  Hoornbeck's  Tiu9ologia 
Practice,  pars  I.  lib.  v.  r.  *2.  pp.  468—477.* 
VOL.  II.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ON   TUE   INFERENTIAL     AND     PRACTICAL    READING     OF     SCRIFTURK. 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE   INFERENTIAL  READING  OF   THE  BIBLE. 

L  General  Rules  for  the  deduction  of  Ii^erences.  — II.  Obtervaiiotu 
for  ascertaining  the  Sources  of  Internal  Irferenees.  —  IIL  Jtad 
aiso  of  External  Inferences. 

I.  JL  HE  sense  of  Scripture  bavmg  been  explained  and  ascertained, 
it  only  remains  tliat  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility :  wbidi 
may  be  effected  eitlier  by  deducing  inferences  from  texts,  or  br 
practically  appl}'ing  the  Scriptures  to  our  personal  edification  and  saf- 
^'ataon.  By  inferences^  we  mean  certain  corollaries  or  conclosioos 
legitimately  deduced  from  words  rightly  explained  :  so  that  tbey  wbo 
either  hear  or  read  tliem,  may  form  correct  views  of  ChristiaD  doc- 
trine and  Christian  duty.  And  in  this  deduction  of  inferences  we 
are  warranted  both  by  the  genius  of  language,  wbicfa,  when  coirecdy 
implied,  not  only  means  what  the  words  uttered  in  themseivcs  obvi- 
ously imply,  but  also  what  may  be  deduced  from  them  fay  I^dmale 
consequences  ^  and  likewise  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  hb 
apostles,  who  have  sanctioned  diis  practice  by  then:  examnk. 

To  illustrate  iliis  rcmaik  by  a  single  instance  :  —  Our  Lord  (Malt 
xxii.  23 — 32.),  when  disputing  with  the  Sadducees,  cited  the  decla- 
ration of  Jehovah  recorded  in  Exodus  iii.  6.  I  am  the  God  ofMr^ 
AaiR,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  and  from  thence  he  proved  die  returrtcAm 
of  the  dead  inferentially,  or  by  legitimate  consequence,  h  should  be 
observed,  that  Abraham  had  been  dead  upwards  of  three  liuodred 
years  before  diese  words  were  spoken  to  Moses,  yet  slill  Jdioraii 
called  himself  die  God  of  Abraham,  kc.  Jesus  Christ  poperiy  re* 
marked  tiiat  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  (that  word  faeng  e«|»» 
valent,  in  the  sense  of  the  Sadducees, to  an  eternal  anni/nlationy,\toi 
of  the  living :  whence  it  follows,  that  if  he  be  the  God  of  AbrahaiHf 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  have  not  altogether  perished,  but  their  bodies 
will  be  raised  again  from  die  dead,  while  their  spirits  or  souls  are 
alive  with  God,  notwitlistanding  they  have  ceased  for  many  centuries 
to  exist  among  mortals.  In  Uie  same  reply,  our  Saviour  further  con- 
futed, inferentiaUy^  another  tenet  of  die  Sadducees,  viz.  that  there  is 
neither  angel  nor  spirit^  by  showing  that  the  ^oul  is  not  only  immortal, 
but  lives  with  God  ev^n  while  die  body  is  detained  b  the  dust  of  the 
eaith,  which  body  will  afterwards  be  raised  to  life,  and  be  united  to 
the  soul  by  the  miraculous  power  of  God. 

The  foundation  of  inferential  reading  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of 
sacred  tilings ;  so'tiiat  any  one  who  has  thoroughly  considered  wad 
rightly  understood  a  single  doctrine,  may  hence  easily  deduce  naMj 


1  Qui  eniin  iutelligit,  quod  loquitur,  non  modo  vim,  sed  ambitum  qQoque  t<  ^ 
rum  pcrsplT^it ;  idcoque  id  dmne,  quod  ex  iis  legritime  coUigi  potest,  adprbbareetsua 
inurito  crcditur-  Buddei  Elcmcnta  Philosophic  Instramoatolis,  put  li.  can.  ii  { 
ixx.p.aiC. 


otiiers  wDicn  depend  upon  it,  as  they  are  linked  tosetiier  m  one  con- 
tinued chain.  But,  in  order  to  conduct  this  kind  of  reading  with  ad- 
vantage, it  is  necessary  that  we  bring  to  it  a  ^ober  judgment^  capable 
of  penetrating  deeply  into  sacred  truths,  and  of  eliciting  with  indefati- 
gable attention  and  patience,  and  also  of  deducing  one  trutli  from 
another  by  strong  reasoning ;  and  further,  that  the  mind  possesses  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  jform  of  sound  words  in  faith  and  love 
fMeh  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Tim.  i,  13,)  Without  this  knowledge, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any  beneficial  progress  in  this  branch 
of  sacred  literature,  or  to  discover  the  exhaustless  variety  of  impor- 
tant truths  contained  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  will  likewise  be  requi- 
site to  compare  inferences  when  deduced,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  correct,  and  are  really  wortliy  of  that  appellation* 
For  this  purpose  the  following  rules  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 

1.  Obvious  or  too  common  inferences  must  not  be  deduced,  nor  should 
they  be  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  if  from  Matt.  vi.  33.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
nssSf  and  eU  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  the  following  inferences  be  de> 
ducad  :•—  1.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ftrat  instance.  2.  It  is 
neeessary  that  we  seek  the  riehteousneM  of  God  ;  and,  3.  To  him  that  thus  seeks, 
all  other  things  shall  be  added.  Although  these  are  in  themselves  weighty  truths, 
yet  they  are  expressed  too  plainly  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  to  be  called  in- 
ferences. They  are,  rather,  truths  seated  in  the  text  itself,  than  truths  deduced 
&om  those  words. 

2.  Inferenf.es  must  be  deduced  from  the  true  iind  genuine  sense  of  tJu 
words,  not  from  a  spurious  sense,  whether  literal  or  mystical 

We  have  a  striking  violation  of  this  sober  and  obnost  self-evident  canon,  in  tlie 
inference  deduced  by  Ordinal  Beilarmin,  from  a  comparison  of  Acts  x.  13.  with 
John  xxi.  16.  From  the  Divine  command,  Riset  Peter  !  kill  and  eat,  compared 
with  our  Lord's  direction  to  the  Apostle,  Feed  my  sheep,  he  exhorts  this  conse^ 
quence,  viz.  that  the  functions  of  the  Roman  pontm,  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
ajre  two-ibld  -—  to  feed  the  church,  and  to  put  heretics  to  death !  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
eessary  to  add,  that  this  inference  is  derived  from  putting  a  false  and  spurious  sense, 
tipon  those  passages. 

3.  Inferences  are  deduced  more  safely  as  well  as  more  correctly  from 
the  originals,  than  from  any  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  best  versions,  to  nnd  meanings  put  upon  the 
sacred  text,  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  inspired  penmen. 
Thns,  from  Acts  ii.  47.  {the  f^rd  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be 
saved),  the  papists  have  absurdly  pretended  to  deduce  the  perpetuity  and  visibility 
of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church ,  and,  from  the  same  text  compared  with  Acts 
xiii.  48.  (as  many  as  were  ordtaned  to  eternal  life  believed),  some  have  inferred 
that  those  whom  God  adds  to  tlie  church  shall  necessarily  and  absolutely  be  eter- 
nally saved.  The  question  relative  to  indefoctibility  from  grace  is  foreign  to  a 
practical  work  like  this  ;l  but,  without  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  controversy, 

1  "  It  may  not  be  the  most  philosophical,  but  it  is  probably  the  wisest  opinion 
wkieh  we  eon  adopt,  that  the  truth  lies  some  where  betw«en  the  two  rival  systems 
of  Calvin  and  Arminius ;  though  I  believe  it  to  exceed  the  wit  of  man  to  pomt  out 
the  exact  place  where  it  ^om  lie.  We  distinctly  perceive  the  two  extremities  of 
the  vast  chain,  which  stretches  across  the  whole  exntinse  of  the  theological  heavens ; 
bat  its  centra]  Unks  are  enveloped  in  impenetrmie  eloods  and  thick  darkness." 
(Mr.  Faber's  Discourses,  vol.  i.  pp«  478,  479.)  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  a  fine  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  to  the  same  effect,  (which  n  too  long  to  be  extracted)  at  the 
close  of  his  hundred  and  seventh  sermon.  See  his  works,  vol.  v.  pp.  ^5, 396. 
Compare  also  vol.  vii.  pp.  99, 100.  (London,  1820.)  On  this  topic  the  author  can- 
imt  withhold  from  his  readers  the  following  admirable  observations  of  the  late  Bi- 
shop Horsley.  Addressing  the  clergy  of  tlie  diocese  of  Gloucester,  he  says,  '*  I 
would  entreat  yoo  of  all  things  to  avoid  controversial  arguments  in  the  pulpit  i^oii 
what  are  called  the  Calvinistio  poiuta ;  —  the  dark  Bnb]ect  of  predestmation  and 


we  may  remark,  that  these  paieages  have  no  reUHon  takaUHr  U  the  doetrine  of 
election  ;  and  that  if  the  translaton  of  our  aathoriaed  Yeiaioa  bad  nodoed  tb 
original  of  Acts  ii.  47.  UUraUy^  as  they  bare  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Nev  Tfs- 
tamenty]  it  voold  have  run  thus,  —  the  Lord  added  daihr  to  the  choreh,  rm  «(*• 
ficvo«r>  the  tmvtd  ;  that  is,  thoee  who  were  saved  from  their  sins  and  prajidiea; 
and  so  the  passage  is  rendered  hj  Drs.  Whithy,  Doddridge,  and  other  emineiit 
critics  and  divines.  Further,  if  Acts  ziii.  48.  had  heen  transUted  iceordbf  to  tia 
*  f  roper  meaning  otrtntvpamf  that  verse  would  have  run  thus  :~j9f«SR3f  as  sen 
disjHt0edf&r  eternal  Ufe,  believed :  which  rendering  is  not  only  fiutfafid  totkon- 

£'  nal,  but  also  to  the  eentsxt  and  scope  of  the  sacred  historian,  who  is  rehliiiff  Ua  tf- 
cts  or  conseouences  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  For  tbe  Jeniad 
contradicted  Paul,  and  blaaphemed,  while  the  religious  proselytes  heaid  with  pn> 
found  attention,  and  cordially  received  the  Goepel  Ke  preached  to  them ;  dn/frss' 
were,  through  their  own  stubbornness,  utterly  uuUspcsed  to  receive  that  Gofd, 
while  the  ItSter,  destitute  of  prejudice  and  prepossession,  rcioiced  to  bear  Uattki 
Gentiles  were  included  in  the  covenant  of  salvation  througn  Jesoa  Quiit;  u^ 
therefore,  in  this  good  state  or  disposition  of  mind,  they  oehered.  Sochbtbt 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  deducible  from  the  consideration  of  the  oostext  and 
scope  of  the  passage  in  question ;  and  that  the  rendering  above  girsD  b  ttzkd; 
conformable  to  the  original  Greek,  is  evident  from  the  following  comidentiaBi 
In  the  first  pUce,  the  word  rir^us^i  is  not  the  word  generaDy  need  iatlM  .Net 
Testament  to  denote  fbre-ordination,  or  an  eternal  decree,  but  the  veibi  tf^  >ul 
«|^0ft^,  which  exactly  answer  to  our  English  words  detsrmine  and  frd^ff^aa. 
i  nrther,  Dr.  Hammond  remarka,  the  verb  tmvm,  or  rarmt  (whence  thopiiticipb 
TcnmuMc)  and  its  compounds,  are  oflen  employed  in  the  sense  of  ov  vmij 
word  tactiesy  by  which  is  meant  whatever  relates  to  the  disposd  or  manwuBf 
of  troops.  (Compare  Luke  vii.  8.  and  Rom.  xiii.  I.  Gr.)  and  hence,  by  «™«^ 
it  is  applied  to  other  things :  -—  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xvi  15.  we  read,  "  '^■"Jf: 
(traiav)  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints."  See  also  1  Mac.  ▼•^-  ■*[  * 
Mac.  XV.  20.  (Gr.)  ;  and  parUcularly  Acts  xx.  13.,  where  we  read  tbii  Suat  fnl 
went  on  foot  to  Assos,/or  so  he  was  {6ttnrayue^  disposed.  Similar  ^F®?" 
are  to  be  fbuiyl  in  the  Gre^  chissic  writers.*    But  what  confirma  the  piwwg 

election  I  mean,  and  the  subordinate  questions.  Dijferences  of  tjmum  Y^f^ 
subjects  have  snhsisted  among  the  best  Christians  from  the  begpooMji  *'*  **  ?* 
sist,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  end.  They  seem  to  me  to  arise  ahnoitof  o^^^fv* 
from  the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  reconciled  doctrine  of  a|ifvnifeDee,flR* 
sistibly  rulinr*  all  events,  with  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a  mow  y^-^.^ 
persons,  equidly  Jealous  for  God's  glory,  have  taken  di^rent  sides  of  the  ^|MW«i 
according  as  their  minds  have  been  more  forcibly  impressed  with  sffM  ^''^^ 
God*s  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  his  justice  oittheollitt-  "f*? 
certain  leading  principles,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Armimans,  and  weofUM^?" 
of  England  are,  I  trust,  all  agreed.  We  are  agreed  in  the  fimdamentil  doew 
of  the  Trinity ;  all  believing  m  the  united  operation  of  the  three  per«Bi|i  a  j"™ 
distinct  offices  in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption,  ^'^''^j  JSd? 
that  the  fore-knowledge  of  God  is — like  himself ->  from  all  etemit7,ttd  abawf' 
that  his  providence  is  universal,  controlling  not  only  all  the  motions  <"  I'^^^fr^ 
all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  inteliifent  beings  of  all  orders ;  that,  "f^^'^^b 
man  has  that  degree  of  free  agency  wnich  makes  liim  justly  '^"P^"^  invtl  •• 
sins  are  his  own ;  and  that,  without  holiness,  no  man  shaU  aee  God.  ^^^ 
agree  in  these  principles,  I  cannot  see  to  what  purpose  we  agitate  ^^^^^^ 
upon  the  dark  —  I  had  almost  said  — presumptuous  questions  upon  the  ^!^^ 
divine  decrees ;  as  if  there  could  be  any  internal  energies  of  the  ^^^5T!f^ 
about  the  manner  of  the  communion  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Seal  ot  h" 
believer."    (Bp.  Horsley's  charge  in  1800,  pp.  32,  33.  4to.)  «^ 

1  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  participle  n^Zopspos  occurs  in  foor  other  p^^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  which  our  tranahitors  give  the  true  m«*i^ff:    f7 
.  ve  Luke  xiii.  23.  ci  oXcyoc  mZoi$€»oi ;  are  there  fete  that  ax  savxd  ?— *  ^^L, 
Toif  Sk  ««i<oftfvo<f  ilyuv,  but  unto  us  which  aux  saved.  —  2  Cor.  ii.  15.  a  Tfs  '^g^ 

If*  them  THAT  ARK  SAVED.  —  Rov.  XXi.  24.  ra  tSm  TU9  o^ppcvwr,  tht  '^•''^"f^fijrtti 

WHictt  ARX  8AVSD.  In  uono  of  these  instances  have  the  ^'>>''^^''.^^!jl  ^r 
and  arbitrary  meaning  above  noticed,  and  no  reason  can  be  aasigaed  way 
should  have  so  rendered  Acts  ii.  47.  ^^^ 

9  Dr.  Hammond  (on  Acts  xiii.  48.)  has  cited  and  commented  on  seTeral  j^^ 
which  we  have  not  room  to  state.  He  renders  the  word  Ttrwpom  ^^9^1^ 
gnd  quoted  for;  Ih.  WaD,  \ky  fit  to  receive;  and  Mr.  ThoiB|i*»,  »•  «*^ 


tiiat  uiAse  qu&uncauous  are  not  pretended  to  nave  been  originauy  trom  tnemselveBy 
but  from  tlis  preventing  grace  of  God  ;  to  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  due  that 
they  are  ever  pliable,  or  willing. to  follow  Christ." 

4.  Those  inferences  are  always  to  he  preferred  which  approach  near* 
est  to  the  scope  of  a  passage* 

Thus,  in  John  vi.  37.  Christ  says,  Him  that  eometh  unto  me  /  will  in  no  wise 
cnst  out.  From  this  clause  the  two  following  inferences  have  been  deduced.  U 
'jTaat  Jesus  Christ  is  a  most  certain  asylum  for  all  persons  whose  consciences  are 
barthened.  2.  That  Christians  ought  to  receive  those  who  are  weak  in  fiiith,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  to  treat  them  with  tenderness.  Now,  though  both 
these  inferences  are  ?ood  in  themselves,  the  first  is  most  to  be  preferred,  because 
it  harmonises  best  wim  the  scope  of  the  passage,  (compare  verses  37—40.)  which 
is  to  show  that  Christ  will  reject  none  '*  that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe" 
in  him. 

5.  Inferences  ought  to  embrace  useful  truths^  and  such  as  are  necessary 
to  he  knouniy  on  which  the  mind  may  meditate^  and  he  led  to  a  more  inti" 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  salvation^  and  with  Christian 
Morality* 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  illustrate  this  remark  bv  a  variety  of  examples  ;  but 
this  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  admirable  models  presented  in  the  valuable 
sermons  of  our  moet  eminent  divines,  not  to  mention  the  excellent  sermons  of 
Masillon,  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Claude.  Saurin,  Su^rville,  Du  Bosc,  and  other  emi- 
nent fbrei^  divines,  both  protestants  and  cathohcs.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous 
of  illustrations,  will  find  many  very  apposite  ones  in  Monsieur  Claude's  celebrated 
and  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.1 

II.  The  sources^  whence  inferences  are  deducible,  are  divided  b^ 
Professor  Rambach  (to  whom  we  are  ahnost  wholly  indebted  for  this 
chapter)*  into  two  classes,  viz.  interned  and  external :  the  former  are 
inherent  in  the  text,  and  flow  from  it,  considered  in  itself;  the  latter 
are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  other  passages  and 
drcumstances. 

To  illustrate  these  definitions  by  a  few  examples  :  —  The  sources 
whence  inferences  may  be  deduced,  are  internal^  or  inherent  in  the 
text,  when  such  consequences  are  formed,  1.  From  the  affections  of 
the  sacred  writer  or  speaker ;  2.  From  words  and  tlieir  signification  ; 
3.  From  the  emphasis  and  force  of  words ;  and,  4.  From  die  struc- 
ture and  order  of  the  words  contained  in  the  sacred  text. 

North  American  translator  of  the  Scriptures  firom  the  Greek,  by  fitly  disposed. 
Wolfius  (Cur.  Philol.  in  loc.)  considers  the  phrase  rtruy^voi  uf  as  equivalent  to 
tu^tm  ci<,  (Luke  ix.  ^.)  in  our  version  rendered  fit  (or,  more  correctly,  -rightlu 
disposedjfor  the  kingdom  of  God.  Dr.  Whitby  translates  the  word  W  disposed^ 
ana  Dr.  Doddridge  by  determinedj  in  order  to  preserve  the  ambiguity  or  th6  word. 
The  meaning,  he  obterves,  of  the  sacred  penman  seems  to  be,  Uiat  aU  who  were 
deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  their  eternal  happiness,  openly  embraced  the 
Gospel.  And  wherever  this  temper  was,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  enect  of  a  divine 
operation  on  their  hearts.  See  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Wall,  Wet«tein,  Bengel,  Ro- 
senmOller,  and  especially  Limborch  (Commentarius  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  pp.  133 
— 136.  fi)]io,  Rotterdam,  1711),  on  Acts  xiii.  48.  Compare  also  Franzius  de  Inter- 
pretatioivB  Sacrarum  Scripturarum,  pp.  104—115. ;  Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p. 
140. ;  and  Bishop  Wilson's  Works,  Sermon  57.  Vol.  ii.  p.  272.  foKo  edit.  Bath, 
1782. 

1  See  particolarly  $$  17—26.  in  Dr.  Wi|liams*s  edition  of  Claude's  Essay,  Chri^ 
tian  Preacher,  pp.  30QU-346. ;  or  Mr.  Simeon's  edition,  forming  nearly  the  whole 
first  volume  of  his  "  Helps  to  Composition." 

S  Isrtitationes  Hermeneutics  Sacne,  lib.  iv.  c.  iii.  pp.  804—822. 


1.  Inferences  dedueedfrom  the  i^ections  pf  the  wriUr  9r  ipiedber, 
whether  these  are  indieaUd  in  the  teztj  or  are  left  to  the  inoesUgaHon  of 
the  interpreter. 

Thus,  in  Mark  iii.  5.  wo  read  that  Jesus  Christ  looked  romid  about  on  thoas 
who  opposed  hiin  with  mngtr^  beinif  grieved  for  the  hardnesM  ef  theh  kemrts  r  the 
an^er  here  mentioned  was  no  uneasy  passion,  bat  aa  excess  of  geperowa  grief  oe- 
cajioned  by  their  obstinate  stupidity  and  blindness.  From  this  piwge  the  IbOow- 
in?  conclusions  may  be  drawn  :  1.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  sorrow,  not  only 
for  his  own  sins,  but  also  to  b^  j^rioTed  far  the  sins  of  others.  2.  All  anger  is  not 
to  borconsidered  sinful.  3.  He  does  not  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  b«t  mftber  thitt 
of  Satan,  who  can  either  behold  with  indifierenoe  the  wickedness  of  others,  or  19- 
ioice  in  it.  4.  Nothing  is  more  wretched  than  an  obdurate  heart,  since  it  cinsed 
him,  who  is  the  source  of  ail  true  joy,  to  be  filled  with  grief  on  beholdiiig  it.  ^ 
Our  indif  nation  against  wickedness  must  be  tempered  by  ooinpasnon  fer  the  pet> 
sons  of  the  wicked. 

•)2.  Inferences  deduced  from  words  themseheSy  and  their  signsfuatiom. 

For  instan<*e.  in  Luke  xxi.  15.  our  Lord  addressing  his  disdples,  sajs,  I  wtfl 
givn  tfoa  a  mouih  tmd  wisdom.  Inference  1.  Christ,  the  eternal  wisdom,  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  true  wi^om.  2.  IViU  ritt.  They  who  attempt  ta  pro- 
cure wisdom  by  their  own  stren^,  without  the  aid  of  prayer,  may  jnstlr  be 
ebars^ed  with  presumption.  3.  You,  No  one  stsnds  more  is  need  or  the  gift  of 
diTine  wL<»dom  than  they  who  are  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  teaching  olhefs. 
4.  A  mouth,  or  ready  utterance.  The  gift  of  eloquence  is  bestowed  by  Go3,as  weO 
as  every  other  gifl.  H^isdom.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  cmmimglj  the 
mere  force  of  corrupt  nature  ;  but  nature  cannot  possibly  eoiuer  true  wkSem.  ^. 
And.  Eloquence,  when  not  united  with  wisdom,  ts  of  Uttle  utility  in  pteoMtnig 
the  kingdom  of  Chri:st.  From  this  last  inference,  it  appears,  that  even  the 
smallest  particles  sometimes  afford  matter  from  which  we  may  dedoee  pnctiesl 
conclusions 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  emphasis  and  force  of  words* 

We  have  an  example  in  1  Pet.  v.  5.  Be  clothed  wih  kumUihf :  for  Ced  rtsisMk 
the  proud.  Inference  t.  HumUity.  Christian  humility  does  not  reside  in  ffithr 
or  rent  garments,  but  in  a  modest  mind,  that  entertains  humble  views  of  itself,  i. 
Be  ye  clolkedj  tyxoft  imcaScj  from  cr,  in,  and  mo^iSouj  to  father,  or  he  ut  a  AneC.  The 
word  means  to  cluthcy  properlv,  \cUk  an  outer  omamenuU  garmemt,  tied  ttmeelf 
upon  one  toUk  knots.    True  humility  is  an  oruametU  which  decoatss  the 


much  more  than  the  most  cosily  garment  does  the  body.l  3.  Hcsiifily  is  n  jar* 
ment  with  which  we  cover  both  our  own  virtues  and  the  defects  of  others.  4.  Tbm 
ornaineut  of  humility,  being  exposed  to  many  snares,  must  be  BMit  CBre&By 
guarded,  and  retained  around  us.  5.  Tke  proudy  mxyv^sMif,  from  ro^  efcers,  «eA 
^nw ,  to  appear f  because  such  persons  exalt  themselves  above  others.  !$o  sn  is 
capable  of  being  less  concealed,  or  of  escaping  the  observation  of  othexa,  tbsa 
pride.  6.  (rod  resistetk  avnraveerui,  literally,  skttkth  himsklf  as  ir  au.at 
against t  ike  proud  man :  this  is  a  miltUry  term.  The  inference  dedncihie  isythsl 
while  all  other  sinners  retire,  as  it  were,  from  the  presence  of  Ctod,  and  seek  fer 
shelter  against  his  indignation,  the  proud  man  alone  openly  braves  it.' 
4.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  order  and  structure  of  the  \ 
fained  in  the  sacred  text. 

Thus,  from  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  rigkteomsmesSf  pemea^  mstdjmf 
in  tke  Holy  Ghost,  the  following  inferences  may  be  derived,  acoordiitf  to  the  of^r 
of  the  words,  which  depnnds  upon  the  connection  and  order  of  the  svSjects  treated 
of     1.  No  constant  and  lasting  peace  of  conscience  is  to  be  expected,  nnleae  we 

1  Mr.  Parkhur.^t's  illustration  of  this  truly  emphatic  word  is  too  ioipertaat  «■! 
beAutiful  to  be  omitted.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  he,  <<  this  expressive  word,  r^msfdu 
ea^t  used  by  Saint  Peter,  implies  that  the  hnmiDty  of  Christians,  which  is  one  ef 
the  most  om/imental  graces  of  their  profension,  should  constantly  opmear  m  aH 
their  conversation,  so  as  to  strike  tke  eye  of  etery  beholder  ;  and  that  this  ■«»«*»» 
grace  should  be  so  closefy  rvnneeted  with  their  person8,.that  no  occnrrenee,  tempts- 
lion,  or  calamity  should  be  able  to  strt^  them  of  it.—  Faxit  Dens !"  Greek  an! 
Ku;rlish  Lexicon,  p.  185.  col.  2.  (5th  edit.) 

3  It  may  bo  worth  the  reader's  while  to  re-consider  what  has  already  been  slated 
on  the  auhject  of  emphatic  words,  which,  in  fact,  axe  so  ntanj 
feruueej  may  be  judiciously  deduced. 


previously  lay  hold  of  the  rigkteousneM  of  Christ  by  &iih.  2.  Thcr  only  possess 
n  gennhie  sua  permanent  joy,  who  being  justified,  cmtiTate^eaee  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  3.  In  vain  do  those  persons  boast  of  the  rigktevusnMt  of  Chriiit) 
who  still  continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  enmity  with  God  and  man.  4.  A  se- 
rene and  peaceful  conscience  is  the  only  source  of  spiritual  joy.l 

III.  The  sources  of  inferences  are  external^  when  tlie  conclusions 
are  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  tlie  text,  1.  With  tiie  state  of  tlie 
speaker ;  —  2.  With  the  scope  of  the  book  or  passage  ;  -^  3.  With 
antecedents  and  consequents ;  or,  in  odier  words,  with  tlie  context ; 
—  4.  With  parallel  passages,  and  other  circumstances. 

1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  state  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 
Thus,  when  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  richest  of  sovereigns,  whose  eager  desire 

after  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  vanities  was  so  ^reat,  that  he  left  none  of  them 
untried,  and  whose  means  of  gratifying  himseli  in  every  possible  pleasure  and 
delight  were  unbounded,  —  wlien  he  exclaims,  (EascI.  i.  2.)  Vanity  of  vitnitieSf  all 
is  vanity f  the  following  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  his  words,  compared  with 
the  state  of  his  mind.  (1.)  Since  the  meanest  artisan  is  not  to  be  despised  when 
speaking  properly  and  opportunely  of  his  own  business,  he  must  be  more  than  usu- 
ally stupid  wno  does  not  give  diligent  attention  when  a  most  illustrious  monarch 
is  about  to  speak.  (2.)  How  admirable  is  the  wiitdum  of  God,  who,  when  it  pleased 
him  to  select  a  person  to  proclaim  and  tesli^y  the  vanity  of  all  thiuffs  human,  made 
choice  of  one  who  had  most  deeply  experienced  how  truly  vain  they  were !  (3.) 
'When  a  sovereign,  thus  singularly  possesstd  nf  glory,  fame',  human  wisdom,  riches, 
and  every  facifity  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  proclaims  the  vanity  of  all 
these  things,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  received  by  every  one  with  great  respect. 
(4.)  Since  princes,  above  all  others,  are  exposed  to  the  insidious  wiles  of  plea- 
sores,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  God  raised  up  one  of  their  own  rank  to  admo- 
nish them  of  their  danger. 

2.  Inferences  deduced 

(l.J  From  the  general  scope  of  an  entire  book, ^- For  instance,  let  the 
fi>Ilowmg  words  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  viii.  51.)  VerUy,  verily f  i  say  unto  you,  if 
a  man  ketf  my  saying  ke  shaU  nerer  see  death,  be  compared  with  the  general 
scope  of  tne  book  which  is  announced  in  John  xx.  31.  These  are  written,  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Godj  and  that  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name.  From  this  collation  the  following  inferences  will  flow, 
(i.)  Faith  in  Christ  is  to  be  proved  and  shown  by  obedience  to  his  word,  (ii.)  True 
&ith  cordially  receives  not  only  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  also  his  words  and  pre- 
cepts. And,  (iii.)  Whosoever  is  made,  through  faith,  a  partaker  of  spiritual  life, 
shall  also  be  freed  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 

(%)  From  the  special  scope  of  a  particular  passage.  —  Xhe  particular 
•cope  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  passage  above  cited,  (John  viii.  51.^  was^o  demon- 
strate that  he  was  not  posseRRcd  by  an  evil  spirit,  since  the  keeping  of  his  words 
would  procure  eternal  life  for  all  who  obey  him,  while  Satan,  on  the  contrary^ 
leads  men  into  sin,  whose  wages  is  death,  or  everlasting  perdition.  Hence  we 
may  deduce  tho  subsequent  inferences,  (i.)  That  doctrine,  which  produces»8uch 
▼ery  salutary  effocts,  cannot  necessarily  be  false' and  diabolical,  (ii.)  Saving 
troths  are  to  be  proposed  even  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  calumniating  them,  (iif) 
There  is  no  nearer  way,  by  which  to  liberate  the  mind  from  doubts  formed  against 
truth  than  a  ready  obedience  to  acknowledged  truth,  (iv.)  The  precepts  of  Christ 
*  are  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed,  even  thougn  they  should  be  ridiculed  or  de&med 
by  the  most  learned  men. 

(3.)  From  the  very  special  scope  of  particular  words  or  phrases. 
The  passage  iost  referred  to  will  supply  us  with  another  illustration.  —  For  in- 
stance, should  it  be  asked,  (i.)  Why  our  Lord  prefixed  to  his  declaration,  a  solemn 
asseveration  similar  to  an  oath  ?  it  is  replied,  becauso  tie  perceived  the  very  obsti- 
nate unbelief  of  his  hearers ;  whence  it  may  he  inferred,  that  it  is  a  shameful 
thing  that  Christ  should  find  so  little  faith  among  men.  (ii.)  Should  it  be  further 
inquired,  why  he  prefixed  a  dotdtle  asseveration  }  it  is  answered,  in  order  that,  by 

1  For  a  full  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  with  pleasure  refer  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  discourse,  in  "  Sermons  on  SuhjecU  chieily  Practical^  by  the  Rev.  John 
J«bb,  A.  M.,"  (now  Bishop  of  Limerick,)  berm.  iv.  pp.  71—l>d.    London,  1816.  bvo. 


moll  repetition,  ho  mig^ht  liloneo  tbe  repeotod  calvnimos  of  tfaooo  who  opyotJ 
hitn :  hence  also  H  may  be  inierred,  that  in  proportioa  to  the  malioe  and  e&Mlcfy 
of  men  in  aaeertiojr  calumnies,  the  greater  seal  i«  required  in  ¥indicsting  tntth. 
(iii.^  Should  it  stiU  be  asked,  why  our  Lord  added  the  words,  /  gay  tmto  ysv,  we 
reply,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  in  the  48th  Terse  ;  —  Say  asc 
not  'well,  tiai  ikou  hast  a  demon  f  From  which  we  may  infer,  that  he  who  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  truth,  ought  not  only  to  attend  to  the  stories  invented  and 
propagated  by  wicked  men  against  the  godly,  but  also  to  those  things  which  ChiKt 
says  of  Uu»n,  and  they  of  him.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  the  pre- 
ceding will  suffice. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  coUation  of  the  text  mth  ike  eontext. 
In  this  case,  the  principal  words  of  a  text  should  be  compared  t^ether,  in  onfer 

that  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  their  mutual  relation,  (i.)  O^Uate  1  Tim.  i 
15.  It  is  a  faithful  Mying,  with  Terae  4.  J^'eitker  give  keti  tofakUs.  htferemer 
The  idle  legends  of  the  Jews  (preserved  in  the  Tcdmud),  and  the  retwtions  of  the 
Gentiles  concerning  their  deities,  and  the  appearances  eftke  laUer,  are  compafed 
to  uncertain  fiibles :  but  the  narration  in  the  Gospel  concerning  Jesos  (Jtavst  is 
both  certain,  and  worthy  of  bein^  received  with  fiuth.  (ii.)  Collate  also  1  Tins. 
i.  15.  with  verse  6.  Vain  jangUngj  or  empty  talking,  f^ferente.  God  usaallT 
punishes  those  who  wUl  not  believe  the  most  certain  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  jo- 
dicially  giving  them  up  to  a  voluntarily  belief  of  the  most  absurd  and  lying  fiihles. 
(Ui.)  Compare  the  words,  Worthy  of  all  acceptatiouy  (1  Tim.  1. 15.)  with  verse  8. 
Tk€  law  is  good.  Inference.  The  law,  as  given  by  God,  is  both  good  in  itself  and 
has  a  good  tendency,  though  to  a  sinner  it  is  so  formidable  as  to  put  hhn  to  ffight : 
but  the  Gospel  reconmiends  itself  to  the  terrified  conscience,  as  a  saying  or  die- 
course  every  way  worthy  of  credit. 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  coUation  of  the  text  wiih  paraBel  fm- 

sages. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  such  a  comparison,  in  investigating  the  aemsa  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  has  already  been  stated  and  illustrated ;  and  the  obeerva- 
tions  and  exampl(»  referred  to,  if  considered  with  a  particular  view  to  the  deduc- 
tioA  of  inferences,  will  supply  the  reader  with  numerous  instances,  whence  he  may 
draw  various  important  corollaries.  One  instance,  therefore,  will  sufiiee  to  exem- 
plify the  nature  of  the  inferences  deducible  from  a  eomparisoD  of  the  text  with 
parallel  passages.  In  2  Tim.  i.  8.  Saint  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  met  to  he  askmmsd 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord.  Compare  this  with  Rom.  i.  16.  where  he  says,  lam 
mot  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  Gad  wiio  asJiatiaa 
to  every  one  that  believethy  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek;  and  with  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.  and  xlix.  i23.  last  clause,  (cited  in  Rom.  x.  11.)  where  it  isaui.  Whoso- 
ever bdieveth  in  him^  Christ,  shtUl  not  be  ashamedf  that  is,  eoofbanded  ot  4i^^ 
pointed  of  his  hope.  From  this  collation  the  two  following  infcarences  mav  be 
derived.  (1.)  Faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  require  nothii^  fixsn  othcn  Wydi 
they  do  not  b^  their  own  experience  know  to  be  both  possible  and  practicaUs. 
And,  (2.)  "AH  those,  who  have  already  believed,  or  do  now  or  shall  hereafter  ht- 
lieve  in  Christ,  have,  in  and  through  him,  all  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets :  all  the  promises  of  God,  in  (or  through)  him,  boing  yea^  that  is,  true  is 
themselves,  and  amen,  that  is,  faithfully  fulfilled  to  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
(2Cof.  i.ao.) 

*IV.  AJ^k  external  source  of  inferences^  is  the  collation  of  the  text 
with  the  consideration  of  the  following  external  drcumstanees^  viz, 

(1.)    Tax  Time  when  the  words  or  things  toere  uttered  or  twA  place. 

Thus,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  we  read  tliat  many  bodies  of  the  mamts  wkiek  ^eft 
arose :  But  when .'  After  Christ's  Resurrection,  (v.  53.)  not  before  (as  Rambacfa 
himself,  amoiu^  other  eminent  divines,  has  suppoased) ;  for  Christ  hunsolf  was  tfat 
first  fruits  or  them  that  slept.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The  graves  were  opened  at  his 
death  hj  the  earthonake,  and  the  bodies  came  out  at  his  resurrection,  tmftrena. 
The  satisfactory  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  wae  so  ereat,  that  it  opened  a  way  ts 
life  to  those  who  believed  on  him  as  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  as  weO  as  ts 
those  who  believe  in  him  subsequently  to  his  incarnation:  and  that  both  ars 
equally  partakers  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  his  resurrection. 

(2.)  The  place  where  the  words  were  uttered. 

As  m  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 42.  ^ot  mywiUbta  thine  be  done!  Where  did  Cbrist  ma 
this  ezelaoiation  f  In  a  garden.  Inference,  He  who  made  an  atonement  lor  the  waa 


a.  8ign  iroTn  neayen.  injerence.  nucn  are  ine  Diinaneas  and  corruption  ot  men,  uiat 
disregarding  the  signs  exhibited  to  them  by  God  himself,  they  frequently  require 
new  signs  l^at  are  more  agreeable  to  their  own  desires. 

(4)    TJie  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done. 

Acts  ix.  9.  During  the  blindness  in  which  Saul  continued  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  God  brought  him  to  the  knowledge-  of  himself  Infervnet.  Those, 
whom  God  vouchsafes  to  enlighten,  he  first  convinces  of  their  spiritual  blindness.! 

Other  instances,  illustrating  the  sources  whence  inl^rences  are  de- 
ducible,  might  be  offered,  were  they  necessary,  or  were  the  preced- 
ing capable  of  being  very  soon  exhausted.  From  the  sources  already 
stated  and  explained,  various  kinds  of  inferences  may  be  derived, 
relating  botli  to  faith  and  practice.  Thus,  some  may  be  deduced  for 
tlie  confirmation  of  faith,  lor  exciting  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  for  the  support  of  hope  :  while  others  contribute  to  promote  pie- 
ty. Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  sacred  eloquence }  lastly, 
others  are  serviceable  for  doctrme,  for  reproof,  for  instruction,  and  for 
comfort.  He,  who  adds  personal  practice  to  the  diligent  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  meditates  on  the  inferences  deduced  from  £em 
by  learned  and  pious  men,  will  abundandy  experience  the  truth  of 
the  royal  psalmist's  observations,  —  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad  ;  and,  the  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  lights  it  giveth  under" 
standing  to  the  s^imple.  (rsal.  cxix.  96.  130.)  "  The  Scriptures," 
says  the  late  eminent  Bishop  Home,  ^'  are  the  appointed  means  of 
enlightening  the  mind  with  true  and  saving  knowledge.  They  show 
us  what  we  were,  what  we  are,  and  what  we  shall  be  :  they  sliow  us 
what  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  what  he  expecteth  us  to  do  for  him ; 
they  show  us  the  adversaries  we  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  en- 
coimter  them  with  success ;  they  show  us  the  mercy  and  the  justice 
of  the  Lord,  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  psuns  of  hell.  Thus  will 
they  give  to  the  simple^  in  a  few  days,  an  understanding  of  those  mat- 
ters, which  philosophy,  for  whole  centuries,  sought  in  vain."  ^ 

In  conducting,  however,  the  inferential  reading  above  discussed, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  efiusions  of  a  prurient 
or  vivid  fancy :  inferences  legitimately  deduced^  unquestionably  do 
essentially  promote  the  spiritual  instruction  and  practical  edificadon 
of  the  reader.  "  But  when  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
pretaiion  properly  so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  caution  and 
even  with  mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a  favourite  opinioo, 
which  a  fertile  imagination  may  not  thus  extract  from  some  portkm 
of  Scripture  :  and  very  different,  nay  contrary,  interpretations  of  this 
kind  have  often  been  made  of  the  very  same  texts,  according  to  men's 
various  fancies  or  inventions."* 

1  Professor  Franck,  in  his  Manodactio  ad  Leotionem  ScriptursB  Sacr»,  cap.  3. 
(pp.  101 — 123.  of  Mr.  Jacques's  translation),  baa  some  very  useCul  obaervationB  on 
inrorential  reading,  illostrated  with  numerous  instances  diffbrent  from  those  above 
given.    See  also  Bchaeferi  Institutiones  Bcripturiftics,  pars  ii.  pp.  166^178. 

s  Bishop  Vanimldert's  Lccturef ,  p.  247. 
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SECTION  11. 

ON   THE   P&ACTiCAL  READING   OF   SCBIPTCBE. 

Having  bitbeno  endeavoured  to  show  how  we  may  ascertam  and 
apply  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  remains  only  to  coDskkr 
in  what  manner  we  may  best  reduce  our  knowledge  to  practice  :  ibr. 
if  serious  contemplation  of  the  Scriptures  and  praeiiee  be  united  to- 
gether, our  real  knowledge  of  the  Bible  must  necessarily  be  increas- 
ed, and  will  be  rendered  progressively  more  delightful.  ^  sa}^ 
Jesus  Christ,  any  man  wUl  do  hu  (God's)  wiUj  he  shaU  know  afUu 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  (John  vii.  17.)  This  is  the  cbief  end 
for  which  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  us  (Deut.  xxix.  29.)  ;  and  all 
Scripture  is  profitable  for  tliis  purpose,  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  eimer  direct- 
ing us  what  we  should  do,  or  inciting  ana  encouraging  us  to  do  it  r  a 
being  written  for  our  learning,  that  toe  through  patience  and  cohort 
of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.) ;  that  is,  that  by  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  that  patience,  which  the  consolations  admiois- 
tered  m  Scripture  so  powerfully  support,  we  might  have  an  assured 
and  joyfiil  hope  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribulation.  Even  those  ttings, 
whicn  seem  most  notional  and  speculative,  are  reducible  to  practice. 
fRom.  i.  20,  21.)  Those  speculations,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
mm  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  grounded  upon  his 
works,  ought  to  induce  us  to  glorify  him  as  such  a  God  as  his  works 
declare  him  to  be :  and  it  is  a  manifest  indicaticm  that  our  knowledge 
b  not  right,  if  it  hath  not  this  influence  upon  our  conduct  aocf  con* 
versation.  (1  John  ii.  3.) 

The  practical  reading  here  referred  to,  is  of  such  nature,  that  the 
most  illiterate  person  may  prosecute  it  with  advantage  :  for  the  a:pf£- 
cation  of  Scripture  which  it  enjoins,  is  connected  with  sahadon ;  and 
c(HisequentIy,  if  the  unlearned  were  incapable  of  making  such  a[^ 
cation  to  themselves,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  aUow  them  to  peruse  the 
sacred  wridngs.^  After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  [H^ceding  part 
of  this  volume,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of  undervalu- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  origmal  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  will  suggest  many  weighty  practical  hints,  diat 
would  not  present  themselves  in  a  version.  It  is  however  sufficient, 
that  eyerjr*  thing  necessary  to  direct  our  faith,  and  rebate  our  prac- 
tice, may  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  tran^atioos.  Of  afl 
modem  versions,  the  present  authorised  English  translation,  is,  ufxn 
the  whole,  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  and  faithful ;  the  transla- 
tors having  seized  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  havnig 
almost  every  where  expressed  their  meanuig  with  a  pathos  and  ener- 
gy that  have  never  been  rivalled  by  any  aukequentverskms  either  of 
the  Old  or  tlie  New  Testament,  or  of  detached  books,  aidxiDg)i»  a 

^  Fraockii  Mawidnetio,  eap.  iv.  pp.  191.  «t  M^.  j  or  pp.  124.  et  Mq.  ortteS^gU 
VMuon. 


with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  quali6cations  which  have  already 
been  stated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  at 
the  Scriptures.  Should,  however,  any  hints  be  required,  the  follow* 
ing  may,  perhaps,  be  consulted  with  advantage.* 

I.  In  reading  the  Scriptures^  then,  with  a  view  to  personal  appli- 
cation, we  should  be  cartful  that  it  be  done  toith  a  pure  intention. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  indeed  searched  the  Scripturest  yet 
without  deriving  any  real  benefit  from  them :  they  thought  that  they 
had  in  them  eternal  life :  yet  they  would  not  come  to  Christ  that 
they  might  have  life.  (John  v.  40.)  He,  however,  who  peruses  the 
sacred  volume,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with  the 
histories  it  contains,  or  of  beguiling  time,  or  to  tranquillise  his  con- 
science by  the  discharge  of  a  mere  external  duty,  is  deficient  in  the 
motive  with  which  he  performs  that  duty,  and  cannot  expect  to  de- 
rive from  it  either  advantage  or  comfort  amid  the  trials  of  life. 
Neither  will  it  suffice  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  the  mere  design  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  eacred  truths,  unless  such 
reading  be  accompanied  with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  may 
be  convinced  of  his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults,  to  which  he 
may  be  peculiarly  exposed,  and  that  by  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace,  he  may  be  enabled  to  root  them  out  of  his  mind. 

II.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  wjH  be  advisable 
to  select  some  iMropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful  parts;  not  be* 
in^  partiadarty  solicitous  concerning  the  exact  connection  or  other 
critical  niceties  that  may  occur  {though  at  other  times,  as  ability  and 
opportunity  offer,  these  are  highly  proper  objects  of  inquiry),  but  simply 
considering  them  in  a  devotional  or  practical  view,^ 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  lesson  under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the  present 
state  of  our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion :  next,  we  should  inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  faults  which 
such  perusal  may  have  disclosed  to  us ;  and  should  then  look  around 
for  suitable  remedies  to  correct  the  faults  we  have  thus  discovered. 

m.  We  are  not,  however,  to  confine  our  attention  solely  to  exter- 
nal precepts ;  ti^e  should  first  diligently  search  for  the  foundation  of 
each  precept  in  the  Scriptures ;  and,  after  examining  whether  we  can 
discover  it  in  ourselves,  we  must  lay  the  foundation  in  our  own  breasts, 
btfore  we  can  think  of  erecting  upon  it  any  precepts  for  the  regulation 
oj  life  and  manners. 

The  following  example  from  that  inimitable  model  of  Christian 

1  These  observations  are  selected  and  abridged  from  Rarabaeh's  Institutiones 
HermeneuticQ,  and  Professor  Franck's  Brevis  Cistitutio,  rationem  tradens  8acra)ii 
Scripturam  in  veram  edificationem  leffendi,  annexed  to  his  PrelecUones  Herme- 
neiitic0, 8vo.  Hals  Madgeburgicts,  1717.  Franok  has  treated  the  same  topia 
nearW  in  a  similar  manner,  in  hS  Manudnctio,  already  noticed,  cap.  iv. 

9  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Frogr«is  of  ReligioOi  cb.  xix.  (  9.  (works,  vd.  L  p. 
359.   Leeds  edit.  8vo.) 


prayer,  emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  will  illustrate  this 
remark.  We  are  there  taaght  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  our  siiu 
(Matt.  vi.  12.  Luke  xl  4.),  and  we  are  assured  (Matt.  vi.  IS.)  that  if 
we  do  not  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  God  forgive  vs. 
Previously,  then,  to  our  offering  up  this  petition,  we  should  examine 
ourselves,  whether,  agreeably  to  this  precept,  and  also  ia  eonformitjr 
to  the  divine  command  of  loving  our  enemies  and  blesdnf^  those  who 
curse  us  (Matt.  v.  44.),  we  do  truly  and  sincerely  forgive  them  that 
have  trespassed  against  us :  because,  unless  this  is  the  case,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  consequently  our  own  hypocrisy  wiU  prevent 
our  petition  for  forgiveness  from  being  answered. 

IV.  In  every  practical  reading  and  application  of  the  Scripiures  to 
oundvesj  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ j  both  as  a 

g'h  to  be  received  by  faith  for  salvation  j  and  also  as  an  exemplar^  to 
:  copied  and  imitated  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.     Some  thii^ 
he  did  by  his  divine  power,  and  in  those  we  cannot  imitate  Inni: 
other  things  he  performed  by  his  sovereign  authority,  in  those  we 
must  net  imitate  him :  other  things  also  he  performed  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  these  we  may  noi^  we  camut  foQow 
him.    But  in  his  early  piety,  his  obedience  to  hu  repated  eaithiy 
parents,  his  unwearied  diligence  in  doing  good,  his  humility,  his  an- 
blameable  conduct,  his  self-denial,  his  contentment  under  low  eir- 
eumstances,  his  frequency  in  private  prayer,  his  affectionate  thank- 
fulness, his  compassion  to  the  wretched,  his  holy  and  edifying  di»^ 
course,  his  free  conversation,  his  patience,  his  readiness  to  forgive 
injuries,  his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  others,  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  his  glorifying  his  heavenly  father,  his  impartiality  in  adminis- 
tering reproof,  his  universal  obedience,  and  his  love  and  practice  of 
holiness,  —  in  all  these  instances,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect 
pattern' for  our  imitation.^     And  the  observation  of  these  things,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  will  be  of  singular  use  to  us  on  this  account ; 
namely,  that  whatever  sympathy  and  benevolence  Christ  displayed 
on  earth,  he  retains  the  same  heaven,  seeing  that  he  is  the  same  ye»» 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him.     For  we  have  not  aa 
high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities^ 
but  [one  who  was]  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are  ;  so  that  we 
may  now  come  with  humble  confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  as- 
suring ourselves,  that  we  shall  find,  from  the  true  mercy-«eat  of  God« 
sufficient  help  in  all  our  distresses.     (Heb.  xiii.  8.  vii.  25.  and  iv.  IS, 
l(k)    Jesus  Christ,  then,  being  our  most  perfect  exemplar,  (1  Cor. 

1  The  various  feataroR  in  the  character  of  our  Redeemer  as  man,  which  are  em- 
m^iated  above,  are  illustrated  in  an  admirable,  but  little  known  tract  of  the  pion 
commentator  Burkitt  (edited  bj  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse),  entitled  *<  Jesus  C&mC, 
aj/J4unf  a«  inimitable  pattern  of  rtlijfious  virtue.*'  8vo.  London,  1609.  Having 
briefly,  though  perspicuously,  illustrated  the  different  subjects,  the  editor  termmatv 
his  essay  wiUi  the  following  caution,  which  is  unhappily  as  applicable  to  the  pr»> 
sent  time  as  when  it  was  first  written,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  so  consudsr 
Christ  for  your  pattern,  as  to  disown  kim  for  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Ge4 
preserve  us,"  he  adds, "  from  this  growing  error,  which  stabs  the  heart  of  tiM 
Christian  reliipion,  ia  that  it  deprives  us  of  Uie  choicest  benefiu  of  Christ's  dnth; 
nuiely,  the  eipiaUon  of  sin  by  a  proper  satis&ction  to  the  justice  of  God !" 


.&»•  J.;  UM3  pitrucuuir  a«;i]oii8  ana  general  conauci  oi  ouier  men,  as 
related  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  models  of 
mutation,  only  5o/ar  as  they  are  conformable  to  this  standard, 

V.  ^^An  txamjfie  {thai  w,  every  good  one)  hath  the  force  of  a  rule; 
an  of  them  being  "  written  for  our  adiiionition."  (1  Cor.  x.  11.)  But 
then  we  must  be  careful  to  examine  and  discern  whether  the  eximpU 
&e  extraordinary  or  Qti\D»xyyaccordir^  to  whicfi  the  application  must 
he  madeJ^^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  in  mat- 
ters which  were  extraordinary y  such  as  the  killing  of  Eglon  by  Ehud, 
(Judg.  iii.  21.)  Elijah's  kUling  the  prophets  of  Baal,  (1  Kings  xviii. 
40.)  and  his  invoking  fire  from  heaven,  (2  Kings  i.  10^  a  conduct 
which,  though  approved  in  Am,  wa»  condemned  by  our  Lord  in  the 
apostles  (Luke  ix.  54, 55.)  ;  —  2.  In  matters  that  were  temporary; 
sueh  were  many  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Jews,  the  washr 
ing  of  his  disciples'  feet  by  our  Lord,  (John  xiii.  14.)  the  celebration 
of  love-feasts  by  the  primitive  Christians,  6lc,  ;  and  3.  In  matters 
that  were  sinful^  as  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  21.)  the  adul- 
tery of  David,  (2  Sam.  xi.)  the  repining  of  Jonah,  (Jonah  v.  1 — ^9.) 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  (Matt,  x^cvi.  69—75.  Mark  xiv.  66—72. 
Luke  xxii.  55—^2.  John  xviii.  25—27.)  ^^c. ;  -*-  in  matters  which 
were  thus  extraordinary,  temporary,  or  sinful,  the  practice  of  holy 
men  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  Jvor  to  be  a  pattern  for  us  :  but  in 
aU  general  holy  duties,  and  in  such  particular  duties  as  belong  to  our 
respective  situations  and  callings,  we  are  to  set  them  before  our  eyes, 
and  to  follow  their  steps.  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  upright 
ness  of  Noah,  of  Abraham's  faitli,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  of  David's 
devotions,  the  zeal  of  Josiah,  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John  in 
Christ's  cause,  of  the  labours  of  Saint  Paul,  and  other  virtues  of  the 
antient  saints,  it  should  be  our  study  to  adorn  our  profession  with 
similar  graces  and  ornaments. 

**  Instead,"  therefore,  ^'  of  adopting  the  sayings  and  actions  record 
ed  in  Scripture,  implicitly  and  absolutely,  we  ought  to  reason  in  some 
such  manner  as  this : If  such  a  person,  so  situated,  best  answer- 
ed the  ends  of  such  an  institution,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner,  how 
shall  we,  in  our  situation,  best  answer  the  ends  of  the  same  ?  Some- 
times merely  proposing  this  form  of  inquiry  will  carry  us  right :  but, 
in  more  difficult  cases,  we  shall  have  the  general  principles,  the  na- 
ture and  end  of  the  duty  in  question  to  investigate,  and  from  these 
to  determine  the  particular  cases ;  that  is,  how,  in  such  cases,  the 
ends  of  the  duty  can  be  best  attained.  However,  in  most  questions, 
a  good  heart  will  be  more  requisite  than  a  good  head"^ 

VI.  When  we  read  of  the  failings,  as  well  as  the  sinful  actions  of 
men^  recorded  in  the  Scripturesj  V)e  may  see  what  is  in  our  own  na- 
ture :  for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  Wn,  and  similar  ten- 
dencies to  its  commission^  which  womd  brijig  forth  similar  fruits^  were 

1  Bishop  Wilkina  on  the  Gift  of  Preaohuig»  p.  23.  of  I>t.  E.  WiUiuns's  Chrijitiaa 
Preacher.  See  also  some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject  in  Bishop  Taylor's 
Works,  vol.  xii.  pp.  452.  et  seq. 

S  Dr.  Hey's  jnorrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  The  whole  of  his  chapter  on  "  ap- 
plying sa3rnig8  and  actions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  ourselves,"  abounds  with 
profound  views,  happily  illustrated,  and  is  worthy  of  repeated  pexnsals. 


t^  nafor  tke  pretfenHng  and  renewing  ^raee  of  God.  JSnd  a$ 
of  the  persons^  tohose  faults  are  related  tn  ike  vdume  of  nuptratioi, 
%ctre  men  of  infinitely  more  elevated  piety  ikon  oursdees^  we  AoM 
learn  from  th^j  not  only  to  ^^be  not  high-minded,  hvAfeaa^  (Rom. 
xi.  20.)  ;  butfurther,  to  avoid  being  rem  in  censuring  the  comdnet 
of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  aro  likewise  desemn^ofo«ir  at- 
tention, as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  thej  were  exposed,  and 
whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  o^ei  their  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  or  tmst  too  mnch  to  their  own  strength  (as  in  the  ease 
of  St.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ)  ;  what  were  the  means  that  led  to 
their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how  they  demeaned  themselves 
after  they  had  repented.  By  a  due  ohsenration  therefore  of  theff 
words  and  actions,  and  of  the  yrom^  and  temper  of  their  mindsj  ao  &r 
as  they  are  manifested  by  words  and  actions,  we  shall  be  better  esm- 
bled  to  judge  of  our  reed  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  than  bf 
those  characters  which  are  given  of  holy  men  in  the  Scriptures,  with- 
out such  observation  of  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  the  frame  of 
their  minds.^ 

VII.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatenings,  the  esAortations 
and  admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  Scriptttre,  we  Aould  tgfh  them 
to  ourselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  personally  adarussd 
to  ta. 

For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  Sermons  ?  Let 
us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realise  to  oonehes 
the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic  disooufses 
were  delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fellow-countrjrmen,  fellow-citi- 
zens, duC.  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets  re- 
buke in  some  chapters  ;  while  in  others  they  labour  to  conrince  (hem 
of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  th^ 
continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine  judgments  against  them.* 
80,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian  virtue  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  we  should  consider  ourselves  to  be  as  nearly  and  pai^odaiiy 
concerned,  as  if  we  had  personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jeans 
Christ  on  the  Mount.^  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  h^u  which 
will  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, much  practical  instruction  will  be  efficiently  obtained ;  for,  by 
this  mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others 
will  encourage  us,  the  denunciations  against  others  will  deter  us  irov 
the  commission  of  sin,  the  exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  ex- 
cite us  to  the  diligent  performance  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admoni- 
tions to  others  will  make  us  walk  circumspectly.    Thus  will   Saint 

t  Lukin'8  Introdaction  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  215.  )2mo.    London,  1669. 

3  Fnmzu  Tractatns  de  Interpretatione  Sacnunun  Seriptnranuay  Prvf.  p.  9. 

a  *'  This  dos^  applicstton,"  says  an  excellent,  but  now  nogleeted  writer,  *^  w& 
render  what  we  read  operative  and  effective,  which,  without  it,  will  be  oaeleasind 
insignificant.  We  may  see  an  instance  of  it  in  David :  who  was  not  at  all  eoa- 
vineed  of  his  own  guUt  by  If  athan's  parable ;  thoogh  the  moel  appoaiia  that  vts 
imaginable,  till  he  roundly  applied  it,  saying,  Thau,  art  the  mam.  (t  Sam.  xm.  7.) 
And,  unless  we  treat  onrtelves  at  the  samo  rate,  the  Scriptures  may  fill  our  ksaii 
with  high  notions,  nay,  with  many  speculative  truths,  which  yet  aaoiuit  tons 
more  tinn  the  devil's  theoloiry  (Jam.  ii*  19.)i  utd  wiU  as  little  idvutacv  usl**  XJiv- 
ly  Oracles,  sect.  viU.  j  41. 


things  were  written  aforetime^  were  written  for  ow  learning  (Rom.  xr. 
4.)  ;  and  AU  Scripture  is  gjgven  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  proftabk 
far  doctrine^  for  reproof  ,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous^ 
ness  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  he  made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  aUgood  works.     (2.  Tim.  iii.  16,  17*) 

VUI.  The  words  of  the  passof^e  selected  for  our  private  readings, 
afifir  lis  import  has  been  ascertained^  may  beneficially  be  summed  up 
or  comprised  in  very  britf  prayers^  or  ejaculations.'^ 

The  advantaffe  resulting  from  this  simple  method,  sajs  Rambach, 
has  been  proyeo  by  matiy  who  have  recommended  it.  A  late  learned 
divine  of  our  own  country,^  whom  bo  one  will  suspect  of  even  a  ten- 
dency  to  enthusiasm,  has  confirmed  this  remark ;  observing,  that  if 
we  pray  over  the  substance  of  Scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us,  it 
may  impress  the  memory  and  heart  more  deeply,  and  may  form  us 
to  copiousness  and  variety  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  prayer. 
Should  any  references  to  the  Scriptures  be  required,  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly  notice  that  the  following  passages, 
among  many  others  that  might  be  cited,  will,  by  addressing  them 
to  God,  and  by  a  slight  change  also  in  the  person,  become  admirable 
petitions  for  divine  teaching;  viz.  Col.  i.  9,  10.— *£ph.  i.  17,  18,  19. 
—  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  —  The  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  contains  nu- 
merous similar  passages. 

IX.  In  the  practical  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  aU  things  are  not. 
to  be  applied  at  once,  but  graauauy  and  successively  ;  and  this  appli- 
cation  must  be  made,  not  so  much  tvith  the  view  of  supplying  us  with 
materials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  for  practice. 

X.  This  practical  reading  and  application  must  be  dUigenily  con^ 
iinued  through  life  ;  and  we  may,  unth  the  assistance  of  divine  grace, 
reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it,  if  to  reading,  u^e  add  constant  frsiy ex 
and  meditation  on  what  we  have  read. 

Prayer,  says  Saint  Bernard,  enlightens  meditation,  and  by  medita- 
tion, prayer  is  rendered  more  ardent.^  With  these,  we  are  further 
to  conjoin  a  perpetual  comparison  of  the  sacred  writings ;  daily  ob- 
servation of  what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  as  well  wliat  we  learn 
from  the  experience  of  others ;  a  strict  and  vigilant  self-examination ; 
together  with  frequent  conversation  with  men  of  learning  and  piety, 

1  Professor  Franck  has  given  several  examples  of  the  practice  here  recommend- 
ed, in  the  *^  Brevis  Institutio,'*  at  the  end  of  his  Preloctiones  Hermeneuticaa.  Si- 
milar examples  are  also  extant  in  the  well  known  and  nsefnl  little  tract,  entitled 
"  Plain  Directions  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  published  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

9  Dr.  Doddridge,  Worka,  voL  i.  p.  360. 

3  Oratio  et  meditatio  conjunctione  necessari^  sibi  ad  invicem  copulantur.  Et 
per  orationem  Ulnminatur  meditatio,  et  in  meditatione  exardescit  oratio.  Opera, 
torn.  V.  p.  260.  No.  2.  In  p.  156.  No.  56.  of  the  same  volume,  Saint  Bernard  has 
the  following  appoeite  observations  on  this  topic. — '<  Nemo  repente  fit  sumraus : 
.^semidendOf  non  yolando,  apprehenditnr  summitas  scale.  Ascendamus  igitur, 
daobos  velttti  pedibus,  MedUatione  et  Oratione.  Meditatio  siquidem  docet,  quid 
deait :  Oratio,  ne  desit,  obtinet.  lUa  viam  ostendit,  ista  deducit.  Meditatione  dc- 
nique  agnoscimos  imminentia  nobis  pericula :  Oratione  evadimus,  prestante  Do- 
mino Nostro  Jesu  Christo." 


who  have  made  greater  progress  in  saviiif  knowledge ;  aqd»  laatlj, 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  internal  peace.^ 

Other  observations  might  be  oflfered  :  bat  the  preceding  hints,  if 
duly  considered  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us,  ^  neither  barrea  oar 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet.  i.  8.) 
And  if,  to  some  of  his  readers,  the  author  should  apptar  to  have  di- 
fated  too  much  on  so  obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  las 
apology.  Whatever  relates  to  the  coofirmatioa  of  our  faith,  the  im- 
provement of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  aflbctioDs,  aagfat  not 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.  To  borrow  a  remaik  of 
the  eminently  learned  Dr.  Wateriand,  with  a  trifling  variatioo,— 
while  moral  or  spiritual  uses  or  improvements  are  raised  upon  tens 
of  Scripture,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  edification^  (whether  sueh 
spiritusu  uses  were  really  intended  by  the  sacred  penman  or  not,)  if 
the  words  be  but  aptly  accommodated  to  them,  and  pertinenilg  and 
soberly  applied,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  be  preserved,  a  good  end 
will  be  answered,  and  the  true  doctrine  at  least  will  be  kept,  if  not  a 
true  interpretation. 

1  The  subjects  briefly  noticed  in  this  pangrapk,  nn  discmsed  mora  st  taogth  by 
Pnmziiis,  in  the  pre&ce  (pp.  9—11.)  to  his  Traetatns  Thoologieiis  da  liSsiycU- 
tioiie  Bcriptm  oscr*. 
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SECTION  I. 

Htbrew  Grammars  with  Points. 

(L)  In  the  English  Language. 

1.  An  Easy  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language,  containing  the  ne- 
cessary rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English :  with  the  Original 
Text  of  several  chapters,  select  verses  and  useful  histories,  translated 
verbatim  and  analysed.  Likewise  some  select  pieces  of  Hebrew  Po- 
etry.    By  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Bayley.     London^  1782.  8vo. 

This  '<  Grammar  may  be  very  useful.  Its  rules,'  though  ccmcise,  are  perspicu- 
ous ;  the  analysis  and  tne  examples  illustrate  their  principles,  and  tend  to  ncili* 
Ute  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  190.  Thfai 
Grammar  has  lately  been  reprinted. 

2.  The  Scholar's  Instructor ;  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Israel  Ly- 
ons. Cambridge,  1735 ;  175^,  2d  edit. ;  1810,  3d  edit,  revised  by  H 
Jacob. 

3.  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  rules  compiled  from  some 
of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars.  By  Thomas  Yeates. 
London,  1812.  8vo. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  iniue  in  different  aeademieg^  as  well  as 
in  the  universities ;  and  are  recommended  by  their  brevity.  Mr.  Teates's  Gram- 
mar is  an  improvement  of  one  composed  by  Dr.  Ashwort,  and  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1763. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Univer<- 
sity  of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  D.  Di  Hebrew  Pro- 
fessor in  [the]  said  University.    Dublin,  1799.  8vo. 

''  A  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Toi^e,  in  English,  for 
the  uae  of  students  in  our  universities,  and  particularly  in  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin." Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  xzziv.  p.  151.  The  author  has  pursued  an 
intermediate  method  between  adopting  all  the  masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them 
altogether ;  viz.  by  retaining  the  vowel  points  and  such  of  the  aecenta  as  are  most 
distmguishable  and  useful,  and  omittins  all  the  other  accents  (the  number  of  which 
is  considerable,)  which  he  deems  wh<3ly  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  ^ 

5.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Parti.  Orthography.  With 
notes  and  a  vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Beginners.  By 
Hyman  Hurwitz.    London,  1897.  8vo. 

The  author  is  a  respectable  Jewish  teacher :  the  second  part  dees  not  appear  to 
have  been  published.  See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Mo«thfy&etiew  (1^.  S .) 
vol.  Iviii.  p.  431. 
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6.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the  English  Lanfuage,  hy  Joseph  Saai- 
ui'l  C.  F.  Frej.  London,  1813.  8vo.  Second  editioa,  with  coirec- 
tiong  and  additions.     London,  1^3.  8to« 

"  The  directionc  for  the  {bnnation  of  verbs,  throa^h  tD  thmir  Yoieea,  mnite^iai 
teiiM8«  are  rainutcly  given  ;  and  thin  part  of  the  Grammar  maniluto  the  soikrs 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  language  which  he  profesees  to  teack.  —  Tho^ 
we  would  not  recommend  this  as  euperaeding  the  use  of  otlier  Gnunmnn,  ea^- 
ciaUy  to  the  clawioal  scholar,  but  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compnred  with  Ar 
besioftho«s  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must  remark  that  Mr.  Frwi 
mode  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  is  very  masterly  ;  that  K  is  singularly  calculilec  :• 
facilittte  the  studont's  intimate  knowledge  ef  that  hu|guage  ;  and  that  it  mnket  m 
acquainted  with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  odncatioa  of  Jerai 
youth.  The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  book  of  Pialms,  is  subjoined  to  this  Gnmsw, 
which  considerably  augments  its  value."    Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  voL  Hiii  p. » 

7.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Graounar.  In  two  parts.  Bj  J.  F.  Gyi»» 
M.  A.     London,  1814.  8vo. 

The  difficulties  which  opposed  his  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew  laagiia^,  erfb 
nally  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present  Grammar,  wiiich  ia  chusr- 
terised  by  simplicity  of  manner,  and  clearness  of  illustration.  His  aecoad  put, 
which  treats  on  the  structure  and  idioms  of  the  language,  onntama  a  good  askr- 
tion  of  rules  and  examples  principallv  from  the  first  volume  of  Dathe's  ediliaa  ot' 
GlMsiue's  FkiUloffia  Smerm^  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  Hefaew  Giam- 
mar  porhapi  that  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensably  neoeasary  to  the  biblical 
student,  who  is  desirous  of  fully  investigating  the  language. 

8.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Prans.  Bj 
Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Se- 
minary at  AndoYer.    Andover  (Massachusetts),  1821.  8vow 

Professor  Sttiart  has,  with  great  industry,  examined  the  eo|Nons  Hefarew  Graa* 
vwtre  of  the  great  Oriental  Scholars,  among  the  Germans,  and  has  chie^  ibflair- 
ed  the  latest  and  best,  vis.  that  of  Professor  Gesenius ;  whose  Gviman  Grasunar 
of  tl^  Hebrew  tongue  is  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  con^^cfcsif  sjalem  of 
Hebrvw  Grammar  extant.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he  doc 
to  bo  4  mere  translator  of  Gesenius,  whose  Grammar  is  too  hum  6r  < 
but  he  has  adopted  the  general  method  of  this  writer  as  his  nAlf  i^ 
mwt  frola  that  ooiinent  Hebraist,  where  Profe«or  Stuatt  camaurm  thatl 
good  reason  for  dilfering  from  him.  The  very  copious  paratficas  of  noons,  and 
espeeiafiy  of  the  verbs,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this  &uumt.  {HuQi 
American  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  iv.  pp.  473 — 477.) 

9.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Languafe  rapetdftg 
the  Powei^  peculiar  to  the  different  Tenses  of  Verbs,  and  the  Com- 
munication of  Power  from  goTerning  Verbs  to  Sabordioates  connect- 
ed with  them^    By  Philip  Gell,  M.  A.    London,  1821.  8*0. 

10.  An  easy  Method  of  acquiring  the  Hebrew  with  the  poiatt»  ac- 
cording to  the  Antient  Practice.  By  an  experienced  Teaclfter.  Lon- 
don, l&iSl,  folio  sheet. 

A  convenient  table  of  reference  for  the  Hebrew  Characters,  to  hang  ap  is  a 
study.  It  contains  also  the  Rabbinical  and  German  Hebrew  Chvacters,  wkkk 
are  not  ordinarily  inserted  in  Hebrew  Grammars. 

11.  An  Introdttf^tion  to  the  Hebrew  Language.    By  W.  H.  Bkiaf- 

raaon.    London^  1823.  12mo. 


3.)  In  the  Latin  and  French  Languages. 

1.  Thomas  Bennet,  S.  T.  P.  Grammatica  Hebrea  can  uberriwi 
prasu  in  usum  tiroown^  qui  linguam  Hebrapam  absque  preceplQi» 
rivi  voce  (idque  in  farevisaimo  tempoiis  cenpendio)  edisoefe  < 
.Londini)  17^  6to. 


T^  AJoeiti  Bwbulleiu  iBsututiones  ad  r imdamenta  langiui 
LiUgduni  Balaronim,  1731.  4to. 

3.  Grammatica  LingasB  Hebneie ;  cum  notis,  et  Tariis  qu 

eiilologicisy  in  quibus  precipue  disseritur  de  natura  et  indo 
ebne®.  Jacobo  Robertson,  A.  M.  Ling.  Orient  Professoi 
demia  Edinburfj^na,  auetore.    Edinbturgi,  1758.  8vo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammtr,  wliich  has  alwiye  been  heM  in  the  highest 
contains  the  most  useful  end  neceesanr  of  thoee  principles  end  rudini 
are  kud  down  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Pro&ssor  Schultens. 

4.  Grammatica  Hebr»o-Harmonica  cum  Arabiea  et  Ara 
thodo  logico-ibathematica,  etc.  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  B 
Bucheroy  Cfaappelowio,  Dantzlo,  Erpenio,  Gerhardi,  Hasf 
liasio,  Martini,  Michaeiis,  PfeifTero,  Schickardo,  Schultens, 
Vriemotio,  contracta  et  emendata ;  Charta  Lusoria,  analjti* 
ata,  et  directorio  elucidata.  Auctore  J.  G.  Kals.  Amstelffida 
8vo. 

Mr.  John  William  Kals  was  for  many  years  scholar,  and  afterwards 
the  celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens ;  and  for  some  time  taught 
Oxford.  His  work  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammu 
from  the  kbonrs  of  preceding  writers  on  this  branch  of  sacred  philo 
Harmamie  Gnnnmat  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Lan||ruages ;  3.  An  Ana 
chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah. 

5.  Janua  Hebries  Lingus  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  € 
Reineccio.     Ex  recensione  I.  F.  Rebkopf.     Lipaiad,  1788. 

6.  Grammatica  Linguie  Hebraice.  Auctore  Joanne  Jahn. 
1809.  8to. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingue  HebroecB,  edid 
Gail.  Schroeder.     Editio  Tertia.     Groning«,  1810*  8vo. 

8.  De  Radicum  Linguse  Hebraic®  Natura  nominali  Com 
Grammatica ;  quam  Lectionibus  suis.prsmisit  J.  Th.  Pliisch 
D.  Theologian  Prof.  Extr.  Lipsias,  1817.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words,  hitherto 
in  the  dictionaries  as  radical  verbs,  are  in  &ct  only  words  derived  ft< 
Siid  9.  That  even  verbs,  to  which  no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  to 
ed  as  nouns  than  as  verbs.    (Melanges  de  Religion  et  de  Critique  8aer6 
k  Nismes,  torn.  i.  Gazette  Litteraire,  p.  84.) 

9.  Elftmens  de  la  Grammaire  Hebrai'que,  par  J.  £.  Celle 
Pasteur  et  Pro&sseur  de  Lanraes  Ohentales,  Gritiquey  et  j 
Sacrftet  k  TAcademie  de  Geneve.  Suivis  des  Principes  de  la 
Hebrai<pie«  traduito  librement  de  TAllemand  de  WUhelm  C 
Geneve,  1820.  8vo. 

To  thoee,  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  ttUh  points,  through  the  medi 
rVeneh  Laagfnage,  this  beautifuOv  printed  volume  wiU  be  peouiiarly  a 
That  psrt  of  it  which  reUtes  to  the  Syntax  is  particularly  valuable,  as  i 


with  too  much  brevity. 

10.  Lingue  Hebraice  Liters,  Accentus,  Pronomina«  i 
tiones,  ]>eclinatione8,  Nomina  numeralia,  et  Particuto.  Jen 
folio. 

11.  Jac.  Chr.  Lindberg,  Chrestomathia  Hebraica  historic 
OMBliy  e  Ubris  Exodo,  Numeris*  et  Deuteronomio,  decerpta ; 
vnebli  de  aeeentibus  Hebraicis  et  de  nomtnibua  de/iyatia  pi 
Ha?n]»,  1822.  Sro. 


SECTION  IL 
Hebrew  Grammars  without  Points, 

].  FRANCISCI  MASCLEF  GrwBmatiea  Hebrtica  a  pmtn  aiiis- 

Sue  iiiTeiitta  Blasflorethicit  libera.    Aecesaenuit  ties  GrammttKt, 
Ihaldaica,  Sjxiaea,  et  Samaritana  ejiuHlem  institutL    Paruiis,  1731. 
ft  vols.  6vo. 

Of  tU  tlM  writani  of  Hebrtw  Grtmniar  without  points,  Hudif  Ins  eajofedis 
bi^hoflt  vopfitetioa.  A  hte  eminent  diTiae  and  profenor  of  the  UmwiitTd 
Cambrid^,  hae  aaid^  of  his  work,  "  I  know  none  more  Co  be  mmmmM ;  mt 

SeyreeoaoeMii 

2.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Disier- 
tation  on  the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  without  poioO'  Bf 
Charles  Wilson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  UniTcrsitj  of  Saini  in- 
drews.    London,  1782.    Fonrth  edition,  1810.  8ro. 

See  an  Analyns  of  this  work  ia  the  Monthlj  ItoTiew  (O.  S.)  f oL  Ixrai  fp  4^4 
—427. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide ;  or  an  English  Hebrew  GramnMrfitfaooi 
.  points,  to  which  is  added,  a  View  of  the  Chaldaic,  and  for  tbehrther 

satisfaction  of  the  inquisttiye,  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  K]iov)ed«c 
of  Hebrew  Punetoation.  By  Peter  Pfetit,  M.  A.  Londos,  1751 4to. 
Thoofffa  thiB  Grmmmar  contains  nothing  very  eztraordiBary)  beaJgwfat'M? 
be  foana  in  other  productions  of  the  same  nature,  yet  it  may  h»iittmiffm 
and  peculiar  use  to  learners.  The  author  foUows  the  plan  of  Msidif^  ^^'^'^ 
above  noticed ;  but  has  reduced  his  work  into  a  narrower  ooflOfni>  ladkuuMfl 
a  small  praxis,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  tae  use  of  tk  «rtm 
conjugations.  For  the  nke  of  the  more  inquisitive  schohx,  w^haut^o*^ 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  without  points,  Mr- ^^^ 
joined  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  PoDflttiliKi  *^~! 
does  not  ^ive  as  a  complete  system,  but  as  a  collection  of  as  in>*T*°^'^''^X,^ 
•the  doctnne,  as  are  ^nerally  retained  even  by  those  who  weoU  betbflg^"'?" 
in  that  part  of  learning.    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  234.) 

4.^ A  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points :  adapted^ ^ 
Use  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  to^ 
ter.  To  which  is  subjoined  the  Hebrew  Grammar  at  onsTiev.  By 
John  Parkhurst,  M.  A.  8vo. 

This  is  admitted  by  ell  competent  judges  to  be  the  ahorttit  aa^^ 
pendious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  £nglish  language.  It  ii  F^'riv^ 
learned  author's  H^ew  and  English  Lexicon,  which  u  noticed  in  p.  7011^ 

6.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Ungasg^t  ^P^ 
the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  study  of  that  hinguage,  by  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  its 
principles,  upon  a  plan,  which  in  no  work  of  the  kind  has  hea°|' 
therto  adopted.  By  the  Rev.  James  William  Newton,  M.  A.  l^^ 
1806.  12mo. 

«<  The  stndv  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  attended  with  oomidenUi  ^ 
cutties  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  Grmmmar  of  tint  ^i^Q^.  ^ 
strncted  upon  the  model  of  grammar  in  general.  In  the  |M«ssBt  von  tus 
pediment  has  been  removed,  and  the  learner  will  find  that  in  acgniriag  \^f^ 
guage,  he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  thoee  embarrassments  tint  P^^^abti 
encountering  a  system  of  grammar  entirely  new  to  him ;  which  to  thp*  ^T^ 
been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  grammar  of  several  laugutgeii » "*  *^ 
which  ia  not  frequently  to  bo  •iiniioaated...The  wock  is  ooadiKtsd  wiua  wr 


city  snd  penpieidtT  whieh  ttBard  erery  assistanee  to  thoM  who  may  be  dUmosod  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.*'  British  Critic 
(O.  S.)yol.zxyu.p.441. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Primer.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  opinions  of 
Melaoethon,  Luther,  and  others,  on  the  Utility,  Necessitjr,  and  Easi- 
ness of  the  Studj  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Durham  and  Loudon, 
180a  12mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Reading 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    London,  1807.  8vo. 

Both  these  publications  are  by  the  nresent  learned  Bishop  of  Saint  David's ;  and 


together  with  liis  engraved  Copies  of  Hebrew  letters  and  words,  Ibrm  the  simpleet 
and  clearest  introduction  to  the  reading  of  Hebrew,  which  perhaps  has  ever  iMen 
published.  *  The  Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar/  announced  by  the  same  emi- 
nent divine,  have  not  yet  issued  from  the  press. 

A  new  edition  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  neatly  printed  in  ens  volume,  12mo. 
isBued  from  the  University  Press,  Gtasgow,  in  I8SS3. 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  which  are 
prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  [Bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton.] 
Edinburgh,  1814.  8vo. 

9.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Lan* 
guage  without  the  points.     By  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  1818.  8vo. 

This  grammar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  have  not  been  iU>le  to 
obtain  a  sigM  of  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  place  where  it  wss  printed. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Grammar;  in  which  the  Genius 
of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  principle  of  Ana* 
lysia,  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
Grammarians  ;  and  particularly  intended  to  reduce  the  Irregularities 
of  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  to  the  common  analogy  of  the  Lan-* 
gaage,  and  to  explain  the  pecuUarities  of  the  construction  by  assimi- 
lating it  to  the  Idiom  of  the  English.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan. 
London,  1821.  IStmo. 

11.  A  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Grammar  without  points  ;  together 
with  a  complete  List  of  such  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Grammar.  By  James 
Andrew,  LL.  D.    London,  1823.  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

Hebrew  Orammars  with  and  without  Points. 

L  A  PLAIN  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with 
and  without  points.    By  Ansehn  Bayly,  LL.  D.  London,  1774.  8vo. 

2.  Principia  Hebraica ;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are  found 
nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Hebrew  Grammar, 
adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Language,  both  with  and  without  points.  By  T[homas] 
K[eyworth],  and  D[avid]  J[ones].    London,  1817. 8vo. 

In  this  ver J  useful  work,  the  Serviles  are  printed  in  hollow  characters  —  the 
root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out — those  rules  of  grammar  are  referred  to, 
which  account  for  the  form  of  each  word  ^  and  a  literal  version  in  English  is  in- 
terlined with  the  Hebrew  Text. 


"  Tfce  Attthflwi  li>f»  immcy  pfoteewl  m  inflndaeKMii  to  Ite  immUmg  oflfai 
Hebrew  Bible,  of  dwlingniehed  exGeUeaoe  and  nt^j.  NoUuaf  so  ofmplele  «f 
the  kind  wee  ever  before  pot  into  tbe  lyoids  of  tlie  Engfah  echokr,  who  ie  han 
proTided  with  a  guide  to  nebrew  readiog  worthj  of  his  confideaee.  la  awirdi*; 
the  high  pniee  to  which  the  Atithors  have  aa  a2M|Deetkaable  claim,  we 
omit  toe  conUDendation  due  to  their  ttnanwiming  Hkanner :  their  T 


need  iw  the  pQipoee  of  diaphiy,  boi  ia  invamhly  employed  to  pRinoU  the  erid 
improveraeDt  ot  thoee  penons,  who  majr  chcioee  to  avail  themeelvea  of  tfae 
meeae  heM  arovided  lor  their  correct  inetniotion,  ia  the  kaowledge  cvf  Hebrev. 
Tliey  have  umuBhed  the  student  with  erery  admisBible  facility  for  his  ""Hi^we 
and  progreee  in  the  Hebrew  kngoage.  The  work  »  very  jadieioiiilj  conelrBClii 
fer  the  use  of  the  two  difibrent  ehuaes  of  Hebrew  reader*,  tho  Ponirfiata  and  Ihi 
Amipanctieta ;  it  i%  however,  paiticakrly  adapted  ibx  the  latter.'*  fickclic  Be- 
Tiew,  /f0w.  1818. 

*^*  So  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  Grammars  (upwards  of  six  Im- 
drea^  we  IwUeTe,)  has  been  published  by  distinguished  Hebraists  it 
different  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  preferably  to 
be  adopted.  An  experienced  tutor  will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case, 
to  the  Hebrew  student.  In  the  preceding  pages,  therefore,  those 
onJy  hare  been  specified  which  have  some  pretensioins  to  solice  fer 
their  utitity  and  simplicity  of  method.  Many  importaBt  rules  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  unversive  virn^  are  contained  in  the  late  voieraUe 
'Granville  Sharp's  *'  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Prowuicaation 
of  the  Hebrew  Tcmgue  ;*'  and  Dr.  Gerard  has  accumulated  avan^ 
of  important  observations  on  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  Helvew 
language  from  Glassius,  Schulteo8»  Robertson,  Buxtorf,  and  other 
eminent  Hebraists.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

ChMee  Cframmeart, 
1.  A  SHORT  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  points,  desjrned  for  the 
use  of  those  who  already  understand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J.Park* 
hurst,  M.  A.] 

This  ie  sabjoined  to  Mr.  P.'s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Hriwew  liKn- 
eon.  A  Compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given  in  the  second  volone  ef  9te> 
defi  Grammatiea  Hebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatiea  Chaldaica.     Gottingse,  1771.  6?o. 

3.  Joannis  Jahn  Elementa  Aramai'cse,  seu  Chaldtese-Syriacse  Lia- 
guffi.  Latin^  reddita,  et  nonnuUis  accessionibus  aucta,  ah  Andr.  Fi. 
Oberleitner.     Viennte,  1820.  8vo. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar;  in  which  tfae  Gemmol 
the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle  of  AnBtf- 
sis.    By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan.    London,  18S1.  12aio. 

5.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  intended  aa  a  Sapplenett 
to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  Introdaetioii  to  tbe  An* 
mean  Dialects.    By  the  Rer.  W.  Harris,  LL.  D.  London,  I83S.  dffr 


1  The  letter  ««»,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  Is  said  to  b« 
it  has  the  power  of  chaagu^p  the  sigaificstioa  of  pretentss  iabo  latnts,  aad  fist 


8  lastitatss  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  4(^—51. 297—377. 


SECTION  I. 

Hebrew  Lexicons  with  Points. 
l.JOANNIS  BUXTORFII  Lexicon  Hebraicum . et  Chaldaicam. 
Basileee,  1634,  1645, 1675,  1730,  or  1735.  8?o. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et  Rab- 
binicum*    Basileee,  1639.  folio. 

3.  Petri  Guarini  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldfleo-Biblicum.  Pa* 
risiis,  1746.  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Stockii  Clavis  Linguie,  Sanct®  Veteris  Testament!. 
Jew,  1739. 1743,  1753.  (best  edit.)  8vo. 

.  5.  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici,  post 
J.  Co(^ceiam  et  J.  H.  Maium,  longe  quam  ante  hac  correctius  et  emen- 
datius  edidit  Job.  Ch.  Fried.  Scfaulz.    Lipsioe,  1777. 2  vols.  8vo. 

Coceeiufl*!  Hebrew  and  Choldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  tho 
fimaer  port  of  the  last  century.  M.  Sohult,  in  preparing  his  edition  for  the  press, 
omitted  all  the  snperfloons  iMch  and  Grennan  words :  and,  in  determining  the 
ngnification  of  each  Hebrew  word,  previousbr  consulted  the  equivalent  term  in 
Cm  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to  their  true  place 
several  scattered  roots  together  wiUi  their  derivatives.  The  work  is  neatly  and 
correctly  printed ;  and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6»  Joannis  Simonis  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Cbaldaicum,  recensuit 
h  G.  Eiehbom.    Halee,  179a  2  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Philipp.  Ulric.  Moser  Lexic^  Manuale  H^raicum  et  Chaldai- 
cum, in  quo  omnium  textus  sacri  Vet.  Test  Vocabuionim  Hebraico- 
4vm  et  Chaldaicorum  significatio  explicatur,  cum  Indice  Latino  copio- 
sissimo.    Prtefatus  est  D.  Gottlob  Christian  Storr.  Uim«,  1795.  8vo» 

8.  Joannis  Dindorfii  Novum  Lexicon  Lingus  Hebraico-Chaldaicse. 
Lipsiftt  1802.  2  vols.  8vo. 

9.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  manuale,  cura  Everardi 
Scheidii  et  Joannis  Groenewoed.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1895.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

10.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary  ;  containing,  I.  AW 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet,  with  the  deri- 
Yatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signification  in  Latin 
and  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities.  2.  The  principal 
words  in  the  Latin  and  English  Languages,  with  those  which  cor- 
respond to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey.  Lon- 
don, 1816. 2  vols.  8vo. 

11.  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiilleri  Vocabularium  Veteris  Testamenti  Ile- 
br«eo-Chaldaicum,  Hals  (librarift  Orphanotrophei).  1822.  8vo. 

12.  D.  G.  Gesenii  Lexicon  Hebreo-Latinum,  sen  Commentarius 
Philologico-chticus,  Lingus  Hebraicse  et  Chaldaics  Veteris  Testa- 
mentL  Insunt  nomina  propria  hominum,  urbium  et  locorum,  suis 
locis  inserta.  Editio  altera,  plenior  et  copiosior,  imprimis  uberior, 
linguarum  cognatamm  coUatione  adaucta.    Ltpsis,  2  toIs.  8ro« 

This  edition  of  Professor  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon  was  annomieed  in  the 
catalogue  of  bodes,  published  al  (he  Leipsic  Soptember  Fair,  1821,  aadagaia  in 


UM  csuuof^ire  lor  uw  E«uc0nx  r  vir,  icceo,  ovs  n  ma  aw  yei  moe  I         ^__ 

Tbe  first  edition,  which  was  in  Hebrew  and  GeraMn,  was  published  at  Leipaic,  ia 
1810*12,  in  two  thick  Tolumes,  8vo.  In  1814,  Anton.  Theod.  Hartmnim  urinted 
at  Rostock  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  Suppletnenta ad  Boztorfli  et  Gesenii  Ijezica 
HebraJca.  Dr.  Geaenius  is  considered  the  most  prdbiud  Hebraiat  of  the  prasotf 
day,  in  Germany  ;  and  his  work  is  esteemed  to  be  /Ac  best  Hebrew  Lexicon  ex- 
lanL  His  second  edition  promises  to  afford  to  students  of  the  Old  Testaraeot 
what  Schlensner's  Greek  Lexicon  does  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  —  almoet 
•very  information  they  can  desire  concerning  the  original  meaning  of  the  aaovd 
writera.  A  new  Hebrew  and  £ngUsh  Lexicon,  translated  from  Gesentus's  Go- 
man  and  Hebrew,  by  Professor  Leo,  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  Sandhnnt, 
is  printing  at  the  University  press,  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Syndicate: 
and  anotlMr  translation,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Andover  (Maasachnsetts),  is  m  coont 
of  publication  in  North  America.  Leusden*B  Clavi*  Hcbraiea  Vrteris  Tejtv»nti 
(Utrecht,  IGi^,  4to.)  and  Robertson  s  Claris  Feniateuehi^  (Latin  and  Enflbfa, 
£dinburgh,  1770,  8vo.)  are  aseftd  manuals  for  those  who  commenee  their  Heterw 
reading  with  the  book  of  Genesis ;  as  Bvthner's  Lyra  Propketiea,  already  noticed 
in  p.  125.  ot  this  volume,  and  Messrs.  iLeyworth  and  Jones's  Prineipui  Hehraka 
(noticed  in  p.  701.  supra) j  are  to  those  who  be^in  with  the  book  of  rsaJma.  Of 
J.  H.  Meisner's  .Vora  Veteris  Testamenii  Cinvis,  only  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Lipsie,  1809,  Svo.)  :  it  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  Leoaden's  or  Robertsoa's  weri^ 
but  does  not  go  through  the  Old  Testament.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  significations  of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Soptusgint  version  ;  that  diSer* 
ences  of  which  from  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accoonted  lor  with 
much  critical  acumen. 


SECTION  IL 
Hebrew  Lexicons  without  Points. 
1.  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bihie;  dis- 
posed after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf.    By  John  Tajlor,  D.  D.  1758. 2 
vols,  folio. 


This  valuable  work  has  already  been-  noticed  in  p.  598.  of  this  wftme ;  it  ie 
nentioned  here  because  it  is  in  eirect  a  Hebrew  and  English  l^xicen 

%,  An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points ;  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaidee  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  expbiiied  at 
their  leading  and  derived  senses ;  the  Derivative  Words  are  ranged 
under  their  respective  primitives,  and  the  meanings  assigned  to  each, 
authorised  bj  references  to  piwsages  of  Scripture,  and  frequently  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  citations  from  various  authors.  By  Johm 
Parkhurst,  M.  A.     London,  1792.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  value  of  which  is  suflSciently  attested  by  the 
repeated  impressions  it  has  undergone,)  appeared  in  176S ;  the  second  in  1778 ; 
and  the  third  in  1792  ;  all  in  quarto.  The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition, 
as  being  the  last  which  was  corrected  by  the  learned  author  himself,  ^o  ctosed  a 
long  lira  of  study  and  of  pietv  in  1797.  But  the  later  fexsniie  London  editiens,  in 
royal  dvo.,  being  printed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Parkhiint*s  aecompliAed 
daughter,  are  more  easy  of  purchase,  and  jj^J  claim  a  plaee  in  the  Ubiarir  oC 
everjT  student.  The  Hebrew  and  Chaidee  Urammars  B)H>ve  noticed  an  pre&cad 
to  tlus  Lexicon. 


SECTION  OL 


LEXICONS  TO  THE   GREEK  TESTAMENT  AND  TO  THE   SEPTDAGIKT 

VERSION. 

Numerous  Lexicons  to  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  publish- 
ed at  different  times,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Schleusner*  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  his  Lexicon ;  and  the  defeUs  of  which  are  cos- 
sidered  by  J.  F.  Fischer  in  his  Prolusioiiea  de  vitiis  Lexiconam  Novi 


xestainenti,  (Lapsite,  iTifi,;  oro.    TAe  ronowmg  are  tboee  most  de- 

serving  of  attention. 

1.  Critica  Sacra:  containing  Observations  on  all  the  Radices  of 
the  Hebrew  Words  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 
Bj  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.     London,  1662.  folio,  witli  Supplement. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1639  and  1646,  in  4t6.  The  folio  impressioa 
of  16(J8  is  the  best  Enerlish  edition.  ^  The  Critica  Sacra  was  translated  into  Latin 
and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  additional  observations  b^  John  Heeser,  1696,  in 
folio.  Mr.  Leigh  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Usher.  His  work  is  a  very  valuable  help  to  the  under- 
■tandinar  of  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  as  it  mav  fre- 
quently be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  either  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  a  student  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  purchase.  The  Critica 
Sacra  not  only  sives  the  literal  sense  of  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  enriches  almost  every  definition  with  philological  and  theological  notes, 
drawn  from  tlie  publications  of  the  best  grammarians  and  critics  then  extant.  To 
this  work  most  succeeding  Lexicographers  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have 
been  greatly  indebted. 

2.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament :  in  which 
the  Worijs  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  sacred  books,  are  distinct- 
\y  explained  ;  and  the  meanings  assigned  to  each  authorised  by  re- 
ferences to  passages  of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Greek 
writers.     By  John  Parkhurst,  M.  A.  4to.  and  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  admirable  work  appeared  in  1709 ;  the  second  (which 
is  considered  as  the  best)  in  171M  both  in  quaKo ;  and  numerous  subsequent  well 
executed  editions  in  royal  8vo.  have  enabled  the  students  of  the  Greek  Testament 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  stores  of  philology  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
provided  for  them.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  a  plain  and  easy  Greek  Grammar, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,  and  tnose  who  understand  no  other  language  than 
English  j  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  summaries  of  Greek  Grammar  ever 
printed. 

3.  Novum  Lexicon  Grseco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum,  con- 
gessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  iUustravit  Johannes  Frie- 
dericus  Schleusner.     Lipsise,  1819.  4  parts  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work :  the  first  appeared  at 
Leipsic  in  1791 ;  the  second  in  1801 ;  and  the  third  in  1808.  An  elegant  reprint  of 
this  Lexicon  was  executed  at  the  University  press,  Edinburgh,  in  1814,  in  two 
vols.  8vo. :  the  German  quotations  introduced  by  Schleusner  are  in  this  edition 
translated  into  English  by  the  editors,  Messrs.  Smith,  Strauchon,  and  Dickenson. 
Another  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  issued  from  the  Glasgow  press  in  1817,  also  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  The  fourth  Leipsic  edition  contains  many  addUieruU  words 
and  new  observations  which  are  interspersed  through  the  work*.  The  Preface  con- 
tains a  severe  philippic  against  the  two  reprints  just  noticed.^ 

4.  Christiani  Schoetgenii  Novum  Lexicon  Graeco-Latinum  in  No- 
vum Testamentum :  post  J.  T.  Krebsium  recensuit,  et  variis  observa* 
tionibus,  philologicis  et  criticis,  locupletavit  G.  L.  Spohn.  Lipsise, 
1790.  8vo.i    

1  Indispensable  as  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner  and  Spohn  are  to  Biblical  students, 
the  author  cannot  omit  the  following  salutary  advice  of  Bishop  Jebb.  —  "I  would," 
be  says,  *'  earnestly  exhort  those  biblical  students,  who  may  happen  to  use,  (as, 
with  proper  caution,  all  advanced  students  will  find  it  tl^eir  advantage  to  use,)  tht 
Lexicons  of  Spohn  and  Schleusner  for  the  New  Testament,  and  those  of  Schleus- 
ner and  Bretschneider  for  the  Septuagint  and  Apoorj^ha,  16  be  particularly  on 
their  guard  against  alleged  identity  of  meaning,  in  wor4s  whose  ordmaiy  significa- 
tion is  any  tmng  but  synonymous.  In  such  cases,  let  the  cited  passages  m  care- 
fully examined ;  and  1  venture  to  affirm,  that,  instead  of  synonymous,  tbei^  will 
almost  universally  be  fixmd  an  important  variation  of  moaning  between  the  related 
members :  commonly  a  progress  in  the  sense,  but  always  su^  a  variation,  as  wUl 
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Kreb's  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  also  at  Letpsic,  in  1765,  both  in 
bvo.  Previottiily  to  the  appoara^icc  of  Schlensner's  work,  Spohn'a  third  «btJoa 
was  justly  considered  as  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  tke  New  TestacieiiL, 
ibr  which  it  may  be  substituted  by  those  who  eannot  afibrd  to  pnrckuo  SchfeBS- 
ner'a  Tolames.^ 

5.  A  Greek  and  Englis}i  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testameat. 
with  exampled  of  all  the  irregular  and  more  difficult  inflections.  By 
J.  H.  Bass.     London,  1820.  I2mo. 

This  little  volume  is  confessedly  a  manual  Lexicon  for  young  students  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Its  author  has  carefully  abridged  the  more  diffuse  explaa*> 
tions  of  other  Lexicons ;  but  it  is  noticed  here,  principally  becaaae  tt  conlaic* 
nearly  ffty  articles  commonly  omitted  in  other  Lexicons  of  the  Kew  TeataaeoL 
and  which  are  supplied  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Schleusner  above  noticed. 

6.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament ;  in 
which  the  Quantity  of  all  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  carefuUj  marked, 
and  Genealofl^ical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sacred  History  are  aa- 
nexed.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laiiig,  LL.  B. 
London,  1821.  8vo. 

7.  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus,  sifc  Lexicon  in  LXXet 
rehquos  interpretes  Gnecos  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos  Veteris  Tesia- 
menti ;  post  Bielium  et  alios  viros  doctos  congeasit  et  edidit  Johaimes 
Fricdericus  Schleusner.  Lipsise,  1820,  1821 ;  in  5  parts  or  toIs. 
8vo.  GlascusB:  curaverunt  et  excuderimt  A.  et  J.  M.  Duncan,  Aca- 
demic Typographi,  impensis  IL  Priestley,  Londini,  1822.  In  three 
thick  Tolumes,  Sro. 

Biel's  A'orus  Thesaurus  Philologicus^  sice  Lexicon  in  LXX.  was  published  al  tbs 
lla^ue  in  1779 — 1783,  in  3  vols.  8 vo.  Two  Spicilcgia,  or  supplements  <^  wori^ 
omittcdy  were  published  by  Schleusner  (Lipsie,  17&4,  1786.  8vo.),  and  a  thrdhj 
Bretschneider.  (Lipsiffif  1805. 8vo.)  On  the  basis  of  these  pubUcalions  Schlens^ 
ner  has  produced  a  Lexicon  fur  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which  is  sorpaaseA 
only  by  his  Lexicon  for  the  ^ew  Testament. 

The  edition,  which  in  1822  issued  from  the  University  Press  at  Glasgow,  relfects 
great  credit  on  the  printers,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M.  Duncan,  as  well  as  on  the  pab< 
haher,  at  whose  expense  it  has  been  undertaken :  it  is  very  beautifbUy  executed. 
In  this  edition  many  typographical  errors,  particularly  in  the  Gre^  and  Hebrew 
quotations,  have  been  corrected  ;  and  the  references  to  the  chapters  and  veises, 
which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  ameaiM. 
Professor  Schleusner's  German  explanations  of  particular  words  nn^forady  kav« 
English  Translations  attached  to  them  :  and  to  the  third  vcrfume  there  is  appended 
an  mdex  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in- the  work,  together  with  a  ooBatMA 
of  verses  and  chapters,  as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Gre«^  Septa* 
agint  superintended  by  Wechel  and  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  in  a  greet 
measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  Appendix,  which  filb  nearly 
three  hundred  pages,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Leipsic  Edition. 

It  is  greatly  tobe  desired  that  some  biblical  scholar,  possessing  sufficient  lei- 
sure, would  collate  Schleusner's  two  Lexicons  and  that  of  Mr.Parkhurst,togetbfS' 
with  the  very  numerous  Commentators  and  Critics  referred  to  by  them,  as  well  as 
tlie  best  recent  British  Commentators;  and  from  their  united  labonrs  produce  a 
copious  Greek  and  Knglish  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  Septuagint. 
-  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  a  work  of  immense  labour  ;  but  the  benefit  to  the 
majoritv  of  Biblical  students,  who  can  rarely  afford  to  pnrcluwe  many  books,  wonU 
be  mcalculoble. 

8.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti,  auctore  M.  Christ.  Abra- 
ham Wahl,  Verb.  Div.  apud  Schneebergenses  Ministro.     Lipsisp^ 

1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

quite  supersede  the  necessity  of  resortin?  to  an  unusual,  much  less  as  umprttr- 
dcntrd,  acrpptation  of  the  terms  eraployea.*'    Bp.  Jebb's  8acred  Literatvie,  p.  5L 
i  See  the  note  in  preceding  page 


pretfsi/  aesigaea  lor  uiose  wiio  caunot  altord  to  purchase  Bchleusuei  s  Lexicon, 
above  noiicec}.  The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  diligently,  of  every 
critical  help  he  could  procure  ;  and  to  have  avoided  that  excess  of  philological 
»eculaLion,  which,  unuappily  for  inexperienced  students,  is  too  often-found  in 
Schleusner's  masterly  work,  and  wliich  has  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
Bishop  Jebb.    See  the  note  m  p.  705. 

9.  Bretschneider  (C.  G.)  Lexicon  Manuale  Gneco-Latinum  in  Li- 
bros  Novi  Testamcnti.     Lipsiac,  1S23.  2  toIs,  8vo. 


No.  III. 

A   NOTICK  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL    LEXICONS    AND   GRAMtfARS   OF  THE 
COGNATE,    OR    KINDRED    LANGUAGES. 

[Referred  to,  in  Page  33.  of  this  Volume.] 
SECTION  I. 
Lexicons  of  ilie  Kindred  Languages. 

I.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Sjriacum, 
Samaritanum,  Ethiopicum,  Arabicum,  conjunctim  ;  et  Pcrsicum  se^ 
paratim.  la  quo  omnes  voces  IlebroDte,  Oiaidsffi,  SyroB,  SainaritaD»» 
iEthiopics^,  Arabicoe,  et  Persicm,  tarn  Manuscriptis,  quam  impressii 
libris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Polyglottis,  adjectis  bine  inde  Ar- 
menis,  Turcicis,  Indis,  Japouicis,  d^c.  ordine  Alphabetico,  sub  singur 
lis  RadicibuB  digesUe,  continentur,  6cc.  Cui  accessit  brevis.et  harmo- 
nica (quantum  fieri  potuit)  Graramatico;  omnium  pripcedentium 
Linffuarum  Delineatio.  Authore  Edmundo  CastelJo,  S.  T.  D.  Regias 
M.  a  sacris :  Linguse  Arabicse  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professore,  &c. 
Londini  imprimebat  Thomas  Roycroft,  LLD.  Orientalium  Typogra- 
phus  Regius,  1669.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  forms  the  companion  to  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible  notieod 
in  pp.  116 — 118.  of  the  present  volume,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  performed  by  human  industry  and  learning. 
"  Dr.  Castell  expended  both  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking. 
It  is  true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.  Dr.  Murray  lent  him  assistance 
in  the  Arabic ;  Doctor  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beveridge,  in  the  Syriac ;  and  Dr. 
Wansleb  in  the  iEthiopic.  But  the  person  to  whom  hu  was  most  indebted  waa 
llie  celebrated  Dr.  Ligntfoot,  a  man  who,  for  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition, 
the  puhty  <jf  Hiii  iri  tiji^^is.  anil  i?n?  i"'sti''nt  and  depth  of  hia  litenif y  l^.iU'wJe^lF*^, 
ha(l>  even  in  ihnt  a^i^  of  prolouiiU  kariiiiii^,  no  superior,  and  siuce  nn  pquoj.  8o 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Casii?!!  df^pend  nn  \m  juiijtintiil,thal  when  he  hvg^n  that  work, 
in  liJoTj  he  wrote  to  him  tor  direclinti  and  advico,  pMmiamg  (nlhcr  iu  procped  iu 
or  suppress  It,  as  he  should  dclcrmine.  Dr.  Li^hlfrjot  not  fluly  Jielped  on  ihii*  in^- 
mortal  work  Uy  hi^  cnunecb,  rorrection**.  tic  hut  he;  a] no  com ri lulled  money,  nnd 
procured  siib«icription,*^  m  thut  Dr.  Caisti^U  aiknowlodfrpd  there  wan  no  man  in  thu 
thr*«  kiogdomd  to  whom  be  owed  so  much.  When  Dr.  Castell  sent  him  hlei  Lcxi- 
con,  he  aeknowlcdg^ed  that  it  owed  a  great  part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning 
and  induHtryi  ajid  l  bought  his  name  tihoijld  occupy  a  distinffuiahed  place  in  the 
title-page.  The  Pcrnie  LeJ^icon  is  the  fruit  of  the  joint  labour  of  himsdf  and 
GoMus.  This  part  of  Dr.  Cajsteirs  work  has  been  undervaiupd  by  such  ha  either 
did  not  or  could  not  onnault  it ;  but  it  is  an  cierllcnt  work  ;  and  to  it  even  Meninski 
and  Richardaou  are  indebted  fi^r  a  muUituda  of  arliclei*.  Us  chief  fnuH  ib  want  of 
distinct  arrangement ;  the  word;?  are  sadly  lUlennixedT  and  many  Persian  words  are 
printed  with  Fiebrew  types,  probably  because  they  had  but  few  Persian  charac' 
ters.  Dr.  Ca.<ell  laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time 
he  maintained  in  Im  own  house,  at  his  own  cout,  eevoti  Enfflbhuicn  and  seTeu 
Ibreigners,  as  writers,  all  of  whom  died  before  the  work  was  ftoished.  The  names 
of  tliQtfe  reB£ect«hle  literarj  drudges  I  h«TB  iwt  bfftk  ^l^  to  Baa^<    Eeeidea  the 


obliged  to  borrow  1§0(M.  more  ;  and  not  being  able  to  makfi  up  this  monej,  he  w» 
constrained  to  make  application  to  Kinf  Charles  II.  and  entreat  him,  nt  cmrtrr 
tsset  pTtemxum  tat  lahorum  et  sumptuum  —  that  a  prison  misht  not  be  the  reward 
of  so  many  labours  and  so  much  expense.  This  produced  a  letter  from  the  kii^t 
in  1000,  to  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  dukes,  lords,  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  re- 
commending the  work,  and  earnestly  soliciting  pecuniary  assistance  in  behalf  of 
its  distressed  and  embarrassed  author  ;  which  was  followed,  three  jear»  after,  W 
one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  clerry,  on  the  same 
behalf;  and,  afterwards,  by  another  from  twenty-nine  English  and  Irish  prelaba, 
earnestly  entreating  the  public  not  to  permit  this  great  man  to  sink  ender  his  b- 
boiirs,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  brought  on  him  by  a  work,  which  he  had 
undertaken  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  promotion  of  religion  and  leanung.  aot 
consequently  the  good  of  mankind.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  m'hen  the  king  and  tin 
clergy  laid  this  so  much  te  heart,  and  recommended  it  so  warmly,  the  authors 
embarrassments  should  still  continue  ?  The  reason  seems  to  have  been  this — 
the  nation  was  impoverished,  and  the  exchequer  itself  emptied,  by  the  hto  ctrd 
wars. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  pave  of  his  Preface,  he  makes  the  fbllowinr  eonphiBC, 
which  no  scholar  can  road  without  pain  of  heart ;  <*  Socios  qjoidem  hahni  ia  boe 
opere.  sed  perexiguo  tempore  mecum  in  illo  commorantea,  nescio  aa  diewn,  io- 
mensitate  laboris  plane  extcrritos.  Per  plures  annos,  jam  stale  proyectvs,  st  ana 
cum  patrimonio  satis  competenti,  exhaustis  etiom  anlmi  virihns,  ociilis  eaUfiati- 
bus,  corporis  variis  in  hoc  opere  confractis,  et  dlslocatis  membris,  relictus  soib  cs- 
his,  sine  amanuensi,  aut  vel  correctore  nllo."  He  died  in  16B5.  Soma  copies  of 
this  Lexieon  have  in  the  title,  "  Londini,  Scott,  1686  ;**  bst  this  proves  nothiBg 
more  than  a  re-impression  of  the  title ;  for  there  never  was  a  secoiid  edition  oCtbe 
work.  (Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  268 — ^370.)  For  other  in- 
teresting particulars  concerning  this  distinguished  but  ill-reqoiled  achohr,  see 
Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  viii.  pp.  398—400. 

2.  V.  Schindleri  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldttcmn. 
Syriacum,  Talmudico-Rabbinicum,  et  Arabicum.     Hanoriie,  1612. 

folio. 


SECTION  II. 

8yr%ac  Grammars  and  Lexicons. 

1.  Johatiais  Leusdeni  Schola  Syriaca,  una  cum  Dissertatione  de 
Litchs  et  Lingua  Samaritanorum.     Ultrajecti,  165&  I2mo. 

2.  Caroli  Schaaf  Opus  Arameeum,  compiectens  Grammatican 
Chaldaicam  et  Syriacam,  Selecta  ex  Targumim,  cum  veraoiie  Lati- 
na,  necnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  &c.  Lugduni  Bataromm,  I66& 
12mo. 

*i.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Syriaca.     Hals«  1784^  4to. 

4.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testament 
in  that  language.     By  Thomas  Yeates.     London,  1821.  8vo. 

5.  Martini  Trostii  Lexicon  Syriacum.  CotheniB  Anhaltinonm, 
1623.  4to. 

6.  ^gidii  Gutbirii  Lexicon  Syriacum.     Hambnrgi,  16^.  12mo. 

7.  Caroh  Schaaf  Lexicon  Syriacimi  Concordantiale,  ommes  Novi 
Testament!  Syriaci  voces,  et  ad  harum  illustrationem  moltaji  ahas 
Syriacas,  et  linguarum  aifinium  dictiones  compiectens,  cum  necean- 
riis  indicibus,  Syriaco  et  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nominnm  propriamm 
et  Gentiliuip  N.  T.  Syr.  Lugduni  Batayorum,  1709.  4to. 

This  work  was  published  as  a  companion  to  the  beaatiftd  edition  of  Iha  Bftm 
TeHtamont,  publisned  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  prefiuss,  Schnf  nu^c* 
honourable  mention  of  the  preyioua  labours  of  Trostins,  Oii^iriaa,  and  aepoehitf 


uz  \m  oTr««v  j^cAtvon  conuuneci  in  too  n«pcagioH  ajouvvu  va  uur  looxueu  wuu- 
tryman  Edmoiui  Castell.l 

8.  An  introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language  ;  in  which  the  Genius 
of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle  of  Ana- 
lysis.    By  the  Key.  Frederick  Nolan.    London,  182L  12mo. 


SECTION  IIL 

Arabic  Chammars  and  Lexicons, 

L  Philippi  Guadagnoli  Breves  Arabicce  Linguae  Institutiones. 
Romas,  1642.  4to. 

2.  Thomce  Erpenii  Grammatica  Arabica,  cum  fabulis  Lokmani,  et 
excerptis  anthologice  veterum  Arabise  poetarum.  Arabice  et  Latine 
interprete  Alberto  Schultens.     Lugduni  Batavorura,  1748, 1767.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  Erpenins's  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1636,  in  4to.  Those 
«f  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  best. 

3.  Thom&e  Erpenii  Rudimenta  LinguiB  ArabiccB.  Flohiegium  sen* 
tentiarum  et  Clavem  dialectorum  adjecit  AJbertus  Schultens.  Lugdu- 
ni Batavorum,  1770.  4to.     Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  rules  are  il- 
lustrated by  authorities  from  the  best  writers.  By  John  Richardson. 
London,  1776.  4to. 

5.  Grammaire  Arabe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris,  1810.  2  vols. 
8ro. 

6.  Institutiones  Granrniaticas  Arabicse*  auctore  Antonio  Arjda. 
Vindobons,  1813.  4to. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingusa^  ArabicsB :  accedunt  sen- 
tentisB  et  narrationes  Arabic®,  una  cum  Glossario  Arabico-Latino. 
Auctore  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosenmijllero,  Theol.  Doct.  et  in  Academia 
Lipsiensi  Prof,  ordinario.     Lipsia;,  1818.  4to. 

Of  the  very  numerous  grammars  of  the  Arabic  Language  which  have  been  pab> 
liahed,  this  of  Professor  RosenmOUer  is  considered  the  l>e8t.  The  author  has  made 
^eat  use  of  Sacy*s  Grammaire  Arabe  ;  and  the  Chrestomathy,  or  selection  of 
passages  from  Arabic  Wrltersi  enhances  the  value  of  his  publication. 

8.  Antonii  Giggeii  Thesaurus  Linguae  ArabicaD ;  seu  Lexicon  Ara- 
Incum  Latinum.     Mediolani,  1632.  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  correctness  to 
the  following  Leiiicon  of  Golius. 

9.  Jacobi  Golii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  contextum  ex  probatio- 
libus  orieotis  Lexicographis.  Accedit  Index  Latinus  copiosissimus, 
<(ui  Lexici  Latino-Arabici  vicem  explere  possit.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1653.  fotio. 

(<  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever  published.  It  u 
in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrangement  of  the  words,  the  definitions 
^ven,  the  paper,  types,  and  typographical  execution,  —  are  all  in  the  first  style 
•f  accuracy  and  elegance.'*    Bibhog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

10.  Jacobi  Scheidii  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum  Miuiuale.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1769.  4to. 

11.  Johannis  Jahn  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  Chrestomathiee  Ara- 
bic® accommodatum»  et  Chrestomathia  Arabica.  Yindobonae,  1802. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

1  CastoU*8  Syriac  Lexicon  was  reprinted  at  Gottingea  in  1788,  in  two  parts, 
fofouiig  one  volume  mMll  4to. 


lis,  1802.  4to. 

For  a  full  account  of  Arabic  Grammars  and  Lffxiconsi,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Srhnurrer's  Bibltotheca  Aiabica,  in  which  their  dates,  Ac.  are  paiticabily 
specified. 


SECTION  IV. 

Etkiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicons* 

1.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Grammatica  Lingtiie  Aniharicae  (yel  ^thiopicap), 
qum  vernacula  est  Habessinoruin.  Francofurti  ad  M<saum»  1696, 
folio  ;  1702,  folio.     Best  edition. 

2.  Jobi  Litdolphi  Lexicon  Amharieo-Latinum.  Francolfuti  ad 
Mcenum,  169d.  folio. 

This  is  oonunonly  bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Lndolpb's  Amhanc  Gtaa^ 

mar. 

3.  Jobi  Liidolphi  Lexicon  ^thiopico-LatinuiD.  Fraoeofarti  td 
Moenum,  1098.  folio. 


SECTION  V. 
Egi/pHan  Grammar^  and  Lexicon. 

1.  Lexicon  iE^ptiaco-Latinuin,  ex  veteribus  illius  hkngam 
mentis  summo  studio  collecttim  a  Maturino  Yeyssiere  La  Croze. 
Edentibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofredo  Woide.  Oxotin 
e  Typopraphia  Clarendoniano,  1775.  4to. 

2.  Christian!  Scholtz  Grammatica  /Egyptiaca  utriasqiie  diaieeti : 
quam  breviavit,  iilustravit,  edidit  Carolus  Godofredus  Worde.  Qxo> 
nii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778.  4to. 

These  publications  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  hare  ae({axred  additionai 
value  since  various  fraginents  of  the  antient  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Htmam  of  tiw 
New  Testament  have  been  published.^  Previously  to  the  seventeenth  eratny, 
Egyptian  literature  was  but  slightly  regarded  in  Europe,  and  migiii  poonblj  bs:ve 
been  still  disregarded,  if  the  c^ebrated  oriental  traveller  Bartolomeo  De  m.  VtBe 
had  not  brought  to  Rome,  from  Effypt,  among  other  curiosities,  some  Coptic  <■ 
Eoryptian  manuscripts,  of  which  ho  gave  the  perusal  to  Athanasius  Kiraicr,  s 
voluminous  but  very  indifierent  writer  in  regard  to  solidity  and  fidelity.  Kircher, 
however,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  published  a  book,  nuatiBg  to  the 
Egjrptian  language,  under  the  title  Lingua  JEgypiiaca  Rtslitmta.  {Romm^  1643. 
4to.)  Which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  manuscript  dictionary  or  Yocabulaiyof 
De  la  Valle.  Thoodore  Petrsus,  who  had  been  in  igypt  in  the  same  centnry, en- 
riched Europe  with  several  valoable  manuscripts }  and  he  well  widerataading  Um 
E^ryption  tongue,  would  have  proved  a  restorer  of  Elgyptian  literatore,  hi^  bs 
met  with  proper  encouragement ;  but  he  could  no  where  find  it,  not  even  in  I^oo- 
don,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen  of  the  Egyptian  language. 
Map])ily  his  manuscripts  were  sold  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  placedln 
his  library  at  Berlin. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  a  German,  and  La  Cro2c,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished  tbemsehei, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  their  cultivation  of  the  Efyptiaa  tongrise.  Tha 
former  met  with  encouragement  and  preferment  in  En^hma ;  and  printed  ai  Ox- 
ford in  1716,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament,  in  the  Co^ic  or  Lower  Egyptian  dia- 
lect. He  also  prmted  the  Pentateuch,  ai  London,  in  1731.  But  being  vaac- 
quainted  with  the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian  dialect,  he  mistook  the  SaJiidk  or 
Thebaidic  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  for  fiiulty  Coptic  ones.  La  Ooai 
being  librarian  to  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  having  free  acoess  to  ths 

t  See  a  notice  of  them  in  p.^  193.  of  thft  ftmtnl  TolaiBC. 


r^^ypuu  iii—iiBwipcg  oi  rwxm^u  in  unn  uoroxy,  compuwi  ir«n  uieoe  ana  10019 
oilier  manoflcripts,  a  valuable  dictionary,  which  he  finished  in  172S.    Ho  was 
much  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  Dr.  Jablonsky,  a  learned  professor  at  Frank- 
fort, who  collected  several  materials  for  him  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  that  of 
the  king  of  France,  at  Paris.    Dr.  Jablonsky  |fave  La  Croze  the  first  hint  that, 
beside  the  Coptic  dialect,  there  was  another  of  upper  Egypt,  which  is  now  com- 
monly called  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  dialect.    He  sent  him  likewise  a  transcripft 
of  a  maniueript  of  this  kind  (No.  393,  Huntington,  in  the  Bodleian  Library)  d* 
MyaterUs  LUerarum  Ormearumf  from  which  La  Croze  took  CoUeetioium  voeum 
guarainiam  Sakidicammy  which  is  annexed  to  his  Dictionary.    Jablonsky,  who  on 
his  travels  had  copied  several  Egyptian  manuscripts,  commnnicated  them  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scholtz,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  of  Prussia ;  who  be- 
ing furnished  with  the  manuscripts  at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze, 
w^rote,  in  1750,  an  Egyptian  Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  two  vols.  4to.    Several 
learned  men  wished  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  might  be  publish- 
ed, but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  furnished  with  Egyptian  types,  or  who  would 
hazard  the  undertaking  ;  till,  at  last,  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  a  noble  princi* 
pie  of  public  spirit,  determined  to  take  the  business  in  hand.     When  the  Dictionary 
was  printing.  Dr.  Woide  was  desired  to  make  some  additions  to  it ;  but  tliis  not 
being  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  work  was  printed  off,  he  could  ex- 
tend his  remarks  to  three  letters  only ;  and  to  render  the  undertaking  more  useful, 
he  added  an  index. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholtz,  in  two  4to  vols,  immedi- 
ately aAer  the  Dictionary,  but  it  being  found  too  voluminous,  Dr.  Woide  very 
properly  abridged  it ;  and  the  work,  so  far  from  lotting  by  his  abridgment,  has 
gained  very  considerably  ;  for  Dr.  W.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved the  Grammar,  by  means  of  manuscripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  which 
he  i^ives  an  account  in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  Grammar.  The  Sahidic  part, 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Grammar,  was  entirely  supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  recommend  this  Grammar ;  first,  that  the 
rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  supported  b^  examples,  quoted  from  the  above- 
mentioned  manuscripts ;  secondly,  that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  entire  strangers.  (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  It.  p.  1. 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  vol.  ix.  pp.  9 — 11.) 


SECTION  VI. 
Persian  Grammars  and  Lexicons. 

1.  LudoTici  de  Dieu  Rudimenta  Lingu»  Persicse  :  accedunt  duo 
priora  capita  Geneseos  ex  Persica  translatione  Jacobi  Tawusi.  Lug- 
duni  BataTorum,  1639.  4to. 

2.  Angeli  a  S.  Joseph  Gazophylacium  Linguse  Persarum.  Amste* 
lodami,  1684.  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  B  j  Sir  William  Jones. 
London,  1809. 4to.  seventh  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in  4to. ;  in  that  of  1809  the 
orthography  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  spelling  adopted  by  Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  im- 
proved edition  of  Kichardson's  Fendan  Dictionary.  Sir.  W.  Joneses  Grammar 
forms  the  fiiUi  volume  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Francisci  de  Bombay  Grammatica  Linguse  Persies  ;  accedunt 
dialog!,  historice,  sententifle*.  et  narrationes  Persic®.  Viennse,  1804. 
4to. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  M.  Lnmsden,  LL.  D. 
London,  1811.  2  vols,  small  folio. 

6.  Francisci  Wilken  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingue  Persa- 
mm,  cum  Chrestomathia,  et  auctario  ad  Chrestomathiam.  Lipsicet 
1805;  2  parts  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  A  Dictionary,  feraiaiii  Arabic,  and  EngUah ;  with  a  Disserta* 


By  John  Richardson,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  A  new  edition  with  numeroiB 
additions  and  improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkins,  LL.  0.  F.  R.  SL 
London,  1806-—18I0.  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

TJio  first  edition  of  this  ffreat  uul  elaborate  work  appeend  at  Ozfiird  aad  IjutS 
don  in  1777,  in  one  large  folio  volmno.  Dr.  Wilkins  naa  revised  it  throvf  koat, 
eoneeted  tke  orthography  of  every  word,  and  enlar^  it  to  a  great  cjrtenrV  w^ 
very  nnneroiu  additions^  which  his  long  residence  m  India  and  nrofoaiid  knov- 
fedge  of  the  Persian  language,  peculiarly  qoalilied  him  to  vaake.    As  the  bnfli  wtd 

Cice  of  thb  work  render  it  accessible  to  compcffatively  few  stodeBln  of  Fczaa, 
r.  Hopkins  eompiled  from  it  an  abridgment,  entitled  a   V^cahdmry^  Ftr^aa, 
JirmbUt  and  English,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1810,  in  Svo. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  ele- 
mentary works,  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Professor  Lee's 
StfUogt  Idbrarum  orientiUium^  qmbus  Unguarum  bibUcankm  studM 
maximo  cum  fructu  uii  queani.  (Cantabrigifls,  1821.  8vo.)  In  this 
manual,  Prof.  Lee  has  particularly  specified  those  treatises  which  an 
most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 


No.  IV. 

▲  LIST   OF   TRS    PRINCIPAL   WRITERS    ON   THE    CRITICiaf  ASt» 
INTERPRETATION    0F  THE    SCRIPTURES. 

[Referred  to,  in  Page  491.  of  this  Volume.] 


•^*  As  the  authors,  who  have  treated  on,  particular  hranckes  of  Sa- 
cred Criticism  and  interpretation  are  cited,  and  the  titles  of  their  works 
are  specified  in  the  course  of  this  work,  under  the  several  heads  to  tMck 
they  properly  belong,  the  present  notice  is  designedly  restricted  to  tkc 
Principal  Writers,  who  have  treated  gbnerallt  on  these  topics, 

1.  An  Introduetion  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testomeiil,  by  VH. 
Beausobre  and  L'Enfant.  Cambridge,  1779, 1788, 1806,1816,1819. 

8vo. 

This  was  oriffinallj  a  pre&ce  to  the  French  version  of  the  New  Testanent  pd^ 
lished  by  MM.  Beausobre  and  VEnfaat  at  Amsterdam  in  1718.  It  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Tracts  collected  l^  Bishop  Walson. 

2.  Joannis  Alberti  Bengelii  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  criseos  sacroG  compendium,  limam,  supplementum,  ac  fxoc- 
tum  exhibens.    Cura  PluUppi  Davidis  Burkii.     Tubingoe,  1763.  4tiN 

The  first  impression  of  this  work  appeared  in  Benf  el's  edition  of  th»  Greek 
Testament,  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1734.  4to.  It  was  maleriallj  enini^ged  and 
r.i^rrected  by  fiurkius.  Much  has  been  done  by  later  critics,  but  the  resonrckea  of 
Bengal  are  not  superseded  by  their  learned  labours. 

3.  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Dlustrated,  by  Antony  Black- 
wait    London,  1727,  1731.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Bkckwall  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  Greek  slyln  of  tkt 
New  Testament,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  fiiVt  volume.  The  seeood  vtdnme, 
which  is  the  roost  valuable,  contains  maxiy  excellent  observations  on  tlte  dxriflaa 
of  the  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  also  on  ▼arioos  restdinfi. 
^  This  work  was  transbUed  into  Latin  by  Christoi^  WoU,  and  published  at  Ls^ 
sic  in  1736.  4to. 

4.  C.  A.  Bode  Pseudo-Critica  ]dlio-BeB||;eliatta,  ^pia  alle^atii 


vols.  8ro. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  eritical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  bci 
acquainted  witli  the  Oriental  Verabns,  had  recourse  to  the  Latin 
them  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  for  the  various  readings  of  1 
Consequently  ho  erred  whenever  these  were  incorrect.  S^miUr 
com  milted  by  Bcngel  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Profes 
correct  the  defects  and  misfdkos  of  those  eminent  critics.  Bode  is 
hia  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  extenaiire  learninjf,  but  totally  di 
gance  as  a  writer. 

5.  Horse  Biblicc'c  ;  being  a  connected  Series  of  Miseella 
on  the  original  Text,  early  Versions,  and  Printed  Edition 
and  New  Testament.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  Oxford  ai 
1709.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  judicious  manual  of  Biblical  Criticism  i 
printed  in  1797,  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has  since  been  rcpeate< 
royal  8vo.  with  an  additional  volume  treating  on  the  books  accounl 
the  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians. 
Bottlord  published  a  French  translation  of  this  work  ftom  the  editu 
Oxford,  in  1799. 

6.  Dissertations,  qui  peuvent  servir  de  Prolegomenes  d( 
Sainte.    Par  Dom.  Calniet.    Paris,  1720. 3  vols.  4to. 

Tlieso  dissertations  were  originally  prefixed  bj  Calmet  to  the  diffei 
Scripture,  and  published  in  his  commentary  i  in  this  4to.  edition  CaJ 
looted  them  with  considerable  additions. 

7.  Ludovici  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Variis,  qua 
Veteris  Testamenti  libris  occurrunt,  Lectionibus  Libri  sex, 
1«50.  folio.    HaliB,  1775—1786.  3  vols.  8vo, 

In  this  work  Cappel  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  time  obtains 
among  biblical  critics,  of  tli9  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  teirt 
were  the  French  Protestants  displeased  at  it,  that  they  prevented  it 
printed  either  at  Sedan,  G-eneva.  or  Leyden.    At  length  Father  Morini 
other  learned  men  in  communion  with  the  church  of  R4>me,  obtained 
for  its  publication  at  Paris.    It  is  now  admitted  that  Cappel  has  fttll> 
point.    He  was  however  severely  attacked  by  Arnold  Boott,  and  eepec 
younger  Buztorf,  who  in  X653  printed  his  Anti-Critica,  scu  Vindici 
iKbraico  adversus  Ludovici  Capelli  Criticam,  quam  vocat  Sacram,  &c 
4to. ;  in  which  Buxtorf  most  strenuously  advocates  the  authority  and  i 
teffrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.    This  standard  work,  which  eost  its  leai 
thirty'six  years'  labour,  exhibits  in  six  books  the  various  readings,  whic 
From  a  iuxta-position  of  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;    8.  Fr 
tion  of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;   3.  Fron 
of  the  Masora,  Samaritan  Version,  and  most  antient  printed  editions 
brew  Scriptures  ;   4.  From  a  collation  of  the  Septuannt  with  the  He 
5.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  ti^Jhaldee  Paraphrai 
Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion;  with  the  JLatii 
and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbinical  commentators ;  6.  The  sixth  as 
ing  book  treats  on  the  errors  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  transcribers, 
readings  derived  from  conjectural  criticism.    The  best  edition  of  Cap 
is  the  octavo  one  above  noticed ;  it  contains  his  various  defences  c^hims 
his  bitter  antagonists,  and  was  superintended  by  MM.  Vogel  and  Sch 
who  have  inserted  numerous  viUuable  notes,  in  which  the  arguments 
meots  of  Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  correoted,  or  reluted. 

8.  Job.  Gottlob  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testame: 
•i»,  1738.  4te. 

'  This  elaborate  work  eomalU  of  three  pvrts,  treating  1.  On  the  Diri 
Aathenticity,  Divisions,  and  originid  Language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ra,  Km  ma  Ketib,  and  the  principal  MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebi 
tores;  .—2.  On  the  different  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  antient  and 
•■4  3.  A  VindSeation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptoret  against  the  rode  Attac 
▼01,  u.  90 


proDcr  alhiwancc  be  made  on  this  account,  it  wtU  ht  tbund  to  be  a  vqkj  ueefiil 
work,  and  replete  with  information  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticism/'  (lec- 
tures on  Divmity,  part  ii.  p.  133.) 

9.  Introdtictio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Teteris  Testament!  omncs, 
prcpcognita  Critic  a  et  Historica  ac  Auctoritatis  vindicias  exponeie. 
Adornata  studio  D.  J.  Gottlob  Carpzovii.  4to.  Lipsia^,  1731  ;  2d. 
edit.  1741. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  learned  disquisitions  upon  every  book  of  tlie  OM 
Testament,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  most  of  them.  "Carp- 
cov  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  mde&tigable  industry.  His  work  cos- 
tains  the  principal  materials,  which  had  been  afforded  by  his  predeceaaors,  per- 
spicuously arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  valoable  observalions.'*  (Bp. 
Marsh.) 

10.  The  Sacred  Interpreter  :  or  a  practical  Introduction  toirardj 
a  beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy  BzbJe. 
By  David  Collyer,  Vicar  of  Great  Coxwell,  Berks.  8vo.  2  vofa.  Loa- 
dont  1746 ;  Carlisle,  1791).     Last  edition,  Oxford,  1815. 

'*  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  cenlory ;  k  not 
only  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in  1750  was  tnarialsd  into 
<*ennan.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in  general,  and  is  a  good  popnki  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    (Bp.  Marsh.)* 

11.  J.  A.  Dathii  Opuscula  ad  Interpretationem  et  Crisin  Yeterls 
Testamenti.     Edidit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller.     Lipsise,  1796.  8vo. 

12.  J.  G.  Eichhorn  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament. — ^Inlroductioa 
to  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  G.  Eichhorn.  Leipzig,  1803 — 12.  4  vole. 
8vo.     Latest  and  best  edition. 

13.  J.  G.  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament.  Leipxig, 
1804—1815.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Eichhorn  succeeded  the  celebrated  Michaelis  in  the  Divinity  Chair  at 
Gottin^n.  His  works  are  considered  classical  on  the  subject  of  Bibucal  Criti- 
cism. Fropoftals  were  issued,  many  years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Or.  Lkvd,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  publiskiag  by  mUmcm- 
tion  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor  £ichhorn*s  Litrodu^kxL  tA  the 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  translation  never  appeared.  Oftkuswork 
the  reader  will  find  a  copious  analysis  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  8.)  voL  xsai. 
pp.  481 — 497.  Of  the  Introductioii  to  the  New  Testament  no  notice  has  hitbeito 
appeared  in  the  English  Literary  Journals.  Eichhorn  is  one  of  those  Gennao 
Divines,  who  rejtct  the  inspiration  of  Moses ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  sreat 
Jewish  Legislator  compiled  his  primteval  history  from  distinct  sa^Asr  or  traditxical 
documents.  A  notice  of  his  eccentric  hypothesis  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  wM 
be  found  infra,  in  No.  VU.  ^cct.  VI.  $  2.  among  the  commentators  oa  the  Reve- 
lation  of  Saint  John. 

14.  Fabricy  (Pere),  Des  Titrcs  Primitives  de  la  Revelation  ;  ou 
considerations  snr  Tlntegrite  dii  Texte  Original  de  TAncien  Testa- 
ment.    Rome,  1772.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  urged  with  a  consideiaUe  de^re? 
of  innronuity,  in  favour  of  the  Masoretic  system. 

15.  J.  F.  Fischeri  Prolusioucs  de '  Versionibus  Grsecis  Librorum 
Vetcris  Testamenti.     Lipsice,  1772.  8vo. 

16.  Nicolai  Fulleri  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  eontra  V. 
CI.  Johanuem  Drusium.  Lugd.  Bat.  1622.  8vo.  edit,  opt  Also  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

17.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Heads  of  the  Course  of 
liectores  on  that  subject,  read  in  the  Unirersitj  and  King^s  College 


Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  published  by  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Aberdeen."     (Bp.  Marsh.) 

18.  Gesenii  (Gulielmi)  Anecdota  Oxonieiisia,  Tomus  Primus. 
Liipsise,  1822.  4to. 

This  volame  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  Samaritan 
Psalms,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes :  in  the  second  fasciculus,  there  is  a  dis- 
eertation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with  specimens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of 
Bar  All  and  Bar  Buhluli. 

19.  Salomonis  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra ;  qua  totius  S,  S.  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti  Scripturse  turn  Stylus  et  Literatura,  turn  Sensus 
et  OenuinsB  Interpretationis  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quinque  expeu- 
ditur  ac  traditur.     Lipsiae,  1725.  4to.     Best  Edition. 

An  *'  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  bo  more  useful  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  uncommon  decree  of  light  upon 
the  language  and   phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers."     (Moshcim's  Eccl.  Hist, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  296.)     The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Jena  in  16<!3,  and  was  followed 
by  several  others  at  the  same  place,  in  1G43,  Uki3,  and  1608 ;   at  Frankfort,  in 
1653;  at  Leipsic,  in  1601,  1705,  1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  all  in  quarto. 
Th^  first  and  second  books  treat  on  the  style  and  meaning  of  the  sacrod  writers  ; 
the  third  tind  fourth  on  Sacred   Grammar,  and  the  fflh  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.     To 
the  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent  impressions  is  annexed  a  treatise,  by  Glas- 
sius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first  publiishedby  Oleariusat  Jena  in  1704.     A  new  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  four  volumes  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  in  1776,  1795,  1797, 
by  the  Professors  Dathe  and  Bauer,  entitled,   Salommiis  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra 
his  Temporibus  accommodata.     The  first  volume,  in  two  parts,  edited  by  Datho, 
contains  the  treatises  de  Grammatica  et  Rlietorica  Sacra,  which  are  materially  im- 
proved without  debasing  Glassius's  pious  and  learned  e.xpositions  of  Scripture  by  bis 
•wn  speculations.  The  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof  Bauer  of  Altorf,  contains  the 
Critica  Sacra.    Glassius  had  adopted  Buxtorrs  high  notions  concerning  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modified  in  Bauer's  revision  of  the  work. 
The  third  volume  contains  Glassius's  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  :  as  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  ii  noticed 
in  p.  723.  infriij  among  the  works  on  that  branch  of  sacred  philology. 

20.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  tJie  Apocrypha :  or  an  ac- 
count of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  mitborsj  and  of  the 
timofl  when  they  vvt*re  roi^peelivcly  written,  Uy  Robert  Gray,  D.  D. 
^?tti     London,  1790* 

The  very  nminrrmi?  f^ditiryns  wliich  hrive  been  printed  of  thifl  valuable  work^  vt" 
test  the  ei§timation  in  whicli  it  i^  dcj^ervedly  hckl.  It  was  [izidcrtakcn  in  imitiitioti 
of  the  bte  B^*.  Percy'a  well  knosvnaofi  oAcn  prifit*^d  **  Key  tn  tlie  New  Testament, 
giving  an  account  of  the  fie vertJ  books,  iJicmt  t'ont«ntf«,  tb^ir  authors,  and  yf  the 
ti(ne<,  placGT*.  and  occasions  on  which  they  were  wriUei> ',"'  but  it  is  a  piuch  mors 
'  elaborate  performujvce.  Dr.  Gray  Uaa  dihgciitly  ct^niJiillod,  and  broun;ht  together 
a  great  roa^fl  ofinffirmMion  from  the  wrilintfs  nflhf?  fathcfJi^  the  anlienl  ccdesias- 
tiSiJ  historians*  and  other  t'>riginal  authoritios  which  are  n*it  aeceH^ible  to  Uie  gene* 
rality  orstudoniR-  Rp.  Mant  and  Dr.  Doyly  have  Uheral!y  availed  themselves  of 
Dr.  G/ti  rc3i^archcE3  in  thuir  recmt  valuablo  comnicntary  on  the  Holy  {^cripttircs. 

21,  A  Genera]  Introduciion  to  the  Slndy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  a  critical  Hii?tfiry  of  llie  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  llie  Sa- 
niantan  Pentuteiich,  and  of  the  Cbfildee  Paraphrases.  By  the  Rer, 
George  Ilamiiton,  Bvo.     DubUn,  1M14. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  Uaa  Hebrew  langung^o  and  chafat^terBj  vowel  point*, 
VM-ious  readit^gS}  and  tile  mjostion  relative  to  the  integrity  of  I  ho  present  toit, 
tofdher  with  an  acrount  of  the  RabbimcaJ  n^iles  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  the 
tfjpica  prinei pally  di^cuiiKed  in  this  small  volume  ;  and  to  these  succeed  a  iiotico  of 
tbfi  dinereat  n^rBions  {uid  paraphrases  mentiimed  in  th^  tiUe.  "  11^  gtaneral  execution 


U  highly  Cftdittble  td  the  author'*  industry  tad  judgment ;  and  w  cfaeeifuriT 
recomiTMnd  it  to  that  chuM  of  students  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  desired." 
(Eclectic  Review,  (N.  S.)  vol.  L  p.  503.) 

22.  All  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New  Tet- 
lament,  by  Edward  Uarwood,  Dl  D.  6vo.  2  vols.  London,  1767*  ITTl. 

The  author  designed  a  third  volume,  wliich  was  to  embrace  Tariooo  critka] 
questions  re^ctiii^  the  New  Testament,  hul  died  before  it  appeared.  Though 
styled  on  Introduction,  "  it  is  evidentlv'  not  so  in  the  sense  in  which  th«  abore- 
mentioned  works  are  introductions.  It  does  not  describe  the  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative,  partly,  te  the 
chnracters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly  to  the  Jewish  histonr  and  customs,  and  U> 
such  part  of  Heathen  antiquities  as  hare  reference  to  the  iHew  Testan^nL  Bi^ 
as  these  dissertations  display  great  erudition,  and  contain  much  inlbrmatioa  ilhbi* 
tratire  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Harwoode  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended  to  the  theological  student."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another  experieiKH 
divinity  tutor,  (the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also  justly  remarked  that  thi>  wai 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  making  allowance  for  the  author's  theological  ien6- 
mcnta,  (Christian Preacher,  p. 417.)  which  were  Arian.  We  have  derived  some  Terr 
usefiil  illustrations  from  Dr.  Ilarwood's  labours  in  the  third  volume  of  tliia  work. 

23.  Humphredi  Hody  de  Btblionim  Textibus  Originalibiis,  Versio- 
nibujB  Grascis,  et  Latina  Yulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Ozonii,  1704.  foha. 

*'  This  is  the  classiciti  work  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bp.  Marsh.)  The  iSrst  book 
contains  Dr.  Body's  dissertation,  with  improvements,  against  Aristsas's  History, 
which  he  had  before  published  in  16d5  in  opposition  to  Isaac  Vossius's  thastrim- 
Honea  de  Septuaginin  Inttrpretilms^  tofumque  Translationt  et  Ckramoi^fiA :  in 
which  the  latter  ascribed  more  authority  to  tlie  Greek  Version  than  to  the  Ori^- 
nal  itself.  In  the  second  book  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authors  of  the  S^tna- 
gint  Version, «— of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  undertaken,  —  sod 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The  third  book  contains  a  hi^ory  of 
,  the  original  Hebrew  text,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version, 
showing  the  authority  of  each  in  cliifercnt  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  ha.<r 
always  been  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fourth  and  lost  book  he  gi'res  an 
account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  TheodoCion,  and  of 
Orisrmi's  Hcxapla,  and  other  antient  editions ;  to  which  are  subjoined  lists  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  at  different  times,  which  exhibit  a  concise  but  iwl  and  clear  new 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  result  of  Dr.  Hodv's  learned  researches  is  similar 
to  that  above  detailed  in  Part  L  pp.  1G4 — 177.  of  this  volume. 

24.  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Fcederis  in  Compe&^um 
redacta  a  Johanne  Jahn.     Vicnnae,  1804,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  and  las 
diligently  consulted  the  best  continental  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  This  introduction  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  are  di^cioaed 
Various  questions  relative  to  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  principal  editions  and  versions  of  them,  both  Jewish  and  ChrisiiaB,  tlie  nature 
of  various  lections,  &c.  The  second  part  contains  a  series  of  disquisitloos  on  each 
book  ef  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  apocr3rphal  books,  which,  of  eoene, 
are  recognised  as  genuine.  In  tliese  disquisitions,  rrofossor  Jahn  notices  the  ar- 
^umenl,  scope,  author,  date,  &c.  &c.  dEc.  of  the  several  books.  Much  isiportattt 
information  is,  in  this  volume,  condensed  into  a  small  compass :  at  the  end  of 
the  book  there  are  forty  pages  of  que^ions,  framed  upon  the  preceding  pert  of  ths 
work,  to  exercise  the  memories  of  students.  A  good  index,  or  at  least  e  eofdovs 
table  of  contents,  however,  is  wanting  to  fiiciUtate  reference. 

25.  Sacred  Literature;  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of 
Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishc^ 
of  London,  in  his  Preelections  and  Isaiah^  and  an  application  of  the 
principles  so  reviewed  to  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testamant ;  ifl 
a  series  of  Critical  Observations  on  tlie  style  and  etmctiue  of  that 
8acred  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.  M*  [now  D*  D.  and  Bh 
shop  of  Limerick].     London,  1820.  8vO. 

A  notice  of  this  admirable  work  has  aheady  beea  given  is  D.4C8.  of  the 

volume. 


2CC9.  Ji.  new  aDQ  ruji  aiexuou  oi  Beiuuig  me  i 
of  the  JVew  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Ji 
3  Tols.  8vo« 

7h«  fSrst  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  ITS 
death  of  Hb  learned  author  (a  dMsentinjp  minister),  who  d 
3i.  He  had  previously  published  **  A  Vindication  of  the  f 
thew*s  Gospel,  from  Mr.  Whiston's  charge  of  Dislocations 
full^  proyea  that  our  i>roaent  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  a 
yehich  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist. 
iieorks  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the  origmals,  ini 
self  with  the  quotations  of  other  learned  men.  They  rema 
learning,  ingrenuity,  and  indefiitigable  industry,  and  would 
a«eidiut7  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  we 
and  bore  a  high  price,  when  with  the  liberality  and  zeal  wl 
them,  the  coimuctors  of  the  Clarendon  Press  republished  1 
Jone«y  observes  Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  un< 
•JEtemal  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  th 
ho  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  stated  his  reasons  fc 
authority  of  the  apocryphaL"  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Diet 

27.  Bibliotheoa  Critics^  Sacrie,  circa  omnes  fer 
rum  difficultates,  ex  Patnim  Vetenim  traditione  c 
terpretum  coUecta.  Ab  uno  ordinis  Carmelitanu 
Religioso.   (f*.  Chenibino  a  S.  Joseph.)  Lovanii, 

In  thiA  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  every  possible  ^iiet 
ture  criticism  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the  writin| 
most  eminent  divines,  principally  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
tains  prefaces  to  the  different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  1 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  their  language,  authors,  ai 
tjf  together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  contents  of  each  b< 

28.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  tl 
considered.  By  BenjamiB  Kennicott,  M.  A.  Ox 
2  Tols.  6ro. 

These  dissertations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicott's  celebrated 
MSS,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is  noticed  : 
this  volume.  The  first  dissertation,  in  two  parts,  contains 
Chron.  zi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  and  observations  on  se' 
with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and  various  readings.  In  the  se< 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  vindicated  ;  the  printed  copies  oi 
phrase  are  proved  to  be  corrupted ;  the  ^ntimcnts  or  the  . 
text  are  ascertained ;  an  account  is  given  of  all  the  Hebrei 
extant ;  and  also  a  particular  catalogue  of  one  hundred  Hebi 
in  the  public  libraries  at  Oxford,  Cambridjge,  and  the  British 
nieott's  first  dissertation  wq^  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  T 
Lipaie,  175C. 

29.  Benj.  Kennicotti  Dissertatio  Generalis  in  Vei 
Hebraicura.     Curavit  P.  J.  Brans.    Brunsrici,  178! 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  DisMrtatio  Oeneralis,  anr 
•^tionof  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  Part  I.  p.  1S3.  of  this  ^ 

30.  Ignatii  Koegler  Notitia  S.  8.  Bibliorura  Judse 
Sineiid.     Editio  altera.     Edidit  €.  Th.  de  Murr.     ] 

31.  Apparatus  Biblicus :  or  an  Introduction  to  the 
in  three  books.  1.  Of  the  original  and  antiquity  c 
Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  versions,  edi 
pretations  of  Scripture.  3.  Of  the  false  gods,  &c.  i 
Seriptiu-es.  From  the  French  of  P^re  Lamy.  M 
London,  172a  2  vols.  Svo.  2d  edit. 

3^  Joannis  Lanigan  S.  Th.  D.  et  in  Aeademia  T 
tbris,  taMitiitioiuim  Biblisanim  ftos  priBMu  PaTia^ 


J  no  Bcwuu  pun  vj  uiiB  wrvKik  uiu  uw«r    Bpjycotoa  f    im    u«h»  uio  irrAKCs  ux  !«■■■ 

pugc*  been  able  to  obtain  the  sight  evcu  of  a  copy  of  the  finit  portioQ.  He  hM 
been  informed  that  it  was  suppreibied  m  Italy.  A  short  Analysis  of  the  first  part 
i^  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  toI.  xxii.  pp.  552 — 554. ;  where  it  jsmd 
(p.  5r)5.)  that  ^*  this  volnme  contains  a  iarj^e  portion  of  text  matter,  well  mmtmif 
and  accompanied  with  many  learned  notes  selected  from  the  best  cnticB  olXht 
present  age,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  just  remarks  from  the  aa- 
thor's  own  pen." 

33.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  ct  C.  F.  Boeroen  ite- 
ratas  curas  ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  An- 
drea Gottlieb  Masch.  Halee,  1774 — 1797.  5  vob.  4to.  frequentlj 
bound  in  two  tbick  volumes. 

We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  mnch  infbrnniion  cqd- 
ccrning  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  this  rahxabk 
work  Bibliotheca  Biblica  Serenissimi  fVuertember^ensium  DueiSy  olrm  L^rki^a, 
published  by  J.  G.  C.  Adler,  at  Altona,  in  1787,  (m  five  parts  fonnin^  two  quarto 
▼olames)  forms  an  indispensable  supplement.  It  is  very  justly  characterised  bj 
Bp.  Marsh  as  "  a  catalogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,"  and  contains  notkes  of 
some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped  even  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Masch. 

34.  A  History  of  the  Principal  Translations  of  the  Biliie.  Bj 
John  Lewis,  M.  A.     London,  1739,  1818.  8yo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding  writers  on  the 
Enirlish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  indebted,  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lem'tfi^lio 
edition  of  the  venerable  John  WicklifTe's  English  version  of  the  New  TeituBcaL 

35.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations ;  the 
expediency  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  translation  ;  and  the 
means  of  executing  such  a  revision.  By  William  Newcomc,  D-  D. 
Bishop  of  Walerford  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh.)  Dufalio, 
1792.  8vo. 

36.  Joannis  Leusdenii  Philologns  Ebrteus,  continens  Quipscioncs 
Ehraicas  qute  circa  Vetiis  Testamentum  Ebrseum  fere  moreri  solenU 
Ultrajecti,  1G56,  1672,  1695.  4to.     Amstelaedami,  1«86.  4u). 

37.  Joannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  Ebrffio-Mixtus,  una  cun  spie^e- 
gio  pliilologico,  contincnte  decern  qua^stionum  et  positionnm  pnenqwe 
philologico-Ebraicarum  et  Judaicarum  centurias.  Ultrajecti,  166S, 
1G82,  1699.  4to. 

Besides  discuFsing  critical  questions,  tliis  volume  of  the  laborious  phikloget 
Leusdi^n,  treats  very  copiously  on  Jewish  rites  and  antiquities. 

38.  Johannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  Ebrseo-GrsBcus  generalis,  coa- 
tincns  quaestiones  Ebraeo-Graecas,  quae  circa  Novum  Testamentum 
fere  nioveri  solent.     Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695.  4to. 

Various  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New  Tctstament,  Hi 
editions,  versions,  divisions,  Sue.  are  concisely  illustrated  in  this  volume.  All  tks 
three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden  are  valuable,  and  may  frequentlj  be  obCaimd 
at  a  low  price. 

39.  Johannis  Leusdenii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  singulatim  de  ejas  He- 
braismis  Libellus  singularis,  item  editus  ab  Job.  Frider.  Fisehero. 
Acce^sit  Job.  Vorstii  Commentariolus  de  Adagiis  N.  T.  Hebraieis. 
Lipsiee,  1792.  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  critical  di8q[QisitioDs  otB  thf 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched  with  very  nuineioiis  pU- 
lolo^ical  observations  of  the  learned  John  Frederic  Fischer,  who  first  poSktinstf 
tliem  in  a  detached  form,  in  8vo.  in  1754. 

40.  Molkenbuhr  (Marcellini),  Problema  Criticum :  Saeia  Scn^ 


edita  fuerit  1     A  Doctore  Marco  Molkeubuhr    nuper   proposituin. 
Moguntiee,  1822.  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  rerive  the  absurd  and  long  since  ex- 
ploded hypothesis^  announced  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century  by  mther  Har- 
douin,  viz.  That  the  Greek  Testament  waa  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Molkenbohr  has  been  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  ability. 

42.  De  Origine  Versionis  Septuaginta  liiterpretiim :  Auctore  S.  T. 
Muecke,  correctore  Lycei  Soraviensis.     Zullichovise,  1788.  8vo. 

Bp.  Marsh  pronounces  this  to  be  "  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  represents  both 
concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several-  topics  which  suggest  themselves  for  con- 
sideration on  the  origia  of  the  Septuagint  version."     (Lectures,  part  iii.p.  123.) 

43.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  by  a  compara- 
tive View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev,  Robert  Nares,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S.,  &c.     London,  1815,  1818.  2d  Edit.  12mo. 

44.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Henry  Owen,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street.     London,  1769.  8vo. 

45.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  Oid  Testament.  By  the  same  Author.  London,  1787. 
8vo. 

46.  The  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangehcal  Writers,  ex- 
plained and  vindicated.     By  the  same  Author.     London,  1789.  4to. 

All  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  works  are  characterised  by  sound  cricicism  and  laborious 
research.  Bp.  Marsh,  wlio  says  that  he  is  an  excellent  critic,  observes  that  his 
Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  <'  should  be  read  by 
every  man,  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  tne  history  of  that  version." 

47.  Critica  Sacra ;  or  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criticism. 
[By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen.]     London,  1774.  8vo. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Dr.  Owen  was  a  learned  and 
sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  for  the  absolute  inerrancy  and  integrity  of  the  lie- 
brew  text.  His  book  was  violently  attacked  by  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  in  his  Critica 
Sacra  Examined.  (London,  177o.  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract 
entitled,  SuppUment  to  Critica  Sacra;  in  which  tlie  principles  of  that  treatise  are 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  clearly  answered. 
London,  1775.  dvo. 

48.  Palicoromaica,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Disquisitions : 
inquiring,  whether  the  Hellenistic  Style  is  not  Latin  Greek  ?  Whe- 
ther the  many  new  words  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  t  And  whether  the  Hypothesis, 
that  the  Greek  Text  of  many  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  is 
a  translation  or  |re-translation  from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate 
numerous  passages,  to  account  for  the  different  recensions,  and  to 
explain  many  phenomena  hitherto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critics  1 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

The  absurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  publication  (which  is 
noticed  here  to  put  the  unwary  student  on  his  guard  against  it),  are  exposed  with 
equal  learning  find  ability  in  the  British  Critic  for  January,  February,  and  April, 
1823 ;  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Uonybeare's  "  Examination  of  certain  Arguments"  con- 
tained in  it  ^Oxford,  1823.  8vo.) ;  and  in  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Postscript  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  the  objections  of  M. 
Griesbach"  (London,  1823.)    <'  The  publication,  entitled  Paleoromaica,  (this  di« 


research  ;  and  abounds  with  valuable  qaotatioiu.  But  the  materiab  are  as  dnrtt- 
tute  of  Belection,  as  his/'  [the  anonymous  author's]  "  strictures  are  of  siaxEDticitj 
and  candour.'*  (Postscript,  p.  lUG.)  The  hypothesis,  vhich  the  anthor  of  r^feo- 
romaica  endeavours  to  maintain,  is  briefly  this  :  —  That  the  received  tmxt  of  the 
Greek  Testament  is  a  servile  transUtion  irom  a  Latin  original  lon^  ainoe  loot,  aad 
that  this  translation  was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  with  one  or^Q«si- 
bly  with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  suppoft  of  tltis  hj^KiUkent,  tks 
snonymous  writer  has  recourse  to  two  sorts  of  proof,  airect  and  indirtet. 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  the  many  and  obvious  Laliniama  which  he  asHiti 
to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  GreeV  Text.  The  principal  LatiniaDU  ocesr> 
ring  are  enumerated,  and  accounted  for,  in  p.  30.  of  this  vohiine  :  Vat,  hniirt» 
these,  the  anonymous  writer  has  collected  many  others,  which  he  baa  airangcd 
under  several  heads  or  classes,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of 
the  present  notice  forbid  us  to  detail  The  reader  is  therefore  necesBarilj  referred 
to  pp.  2!i — 51.  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  examination,  in  which  the  anosymoua  wiitcri 
errors  are  completely  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofs  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  s«rvile  translalion  of  a  biat 
Latin  original  are  two-fold :  first,  the  existence  of  certain  analogous  caaea  ot* 
translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particularly  the  Aldine  edition  of  tl^  Greek  Sim- 
plicius ;  and  secondly ^  the  certainty  that  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  vaa  the 
prevalent  hn^agc  of  Palestine  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  of  the  wa^e* 
lists  and  apostles. 

(1.)  Both  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ^Postscript,  pp.  186.  et  seq.)  and  Mr.  CnDy- 
beare  (Examination,  pp.  7 — 16.)  have  demonstrated  that  the  case  of  the  AJdia* 
Simplicius  is  utterly  mapplicable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced :  and  to 
their  learned  publications  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred.  It  must  soikse  ken 
to  remark  that  the  case  of  this  Simplicius  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  book, 
like  the  New  Testament,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  whole  Christian  ehnreh, 
-~  a  book  in  which  every  part  of  the  church  took  a  deep  interest,  and  of  whiefa 
every  separate  congregation  had  its  copy  or  copies.  When  the  Alfhne  Greek  ver- 
sion  of  the  barbarous  Latin  translation,  made  by  W.  de  Moorbeks  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  published,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continned 

to  be  unknown,  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Peyron :  ~*" 

the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  was  never  lost  or  misamg. 

(2.)  In  fyU  disproof  of  the  alleged  certainty  of  the  prevalence  oiihe 
language,  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  apostolic  age,  it  will  be  salli- 
eient  to  refer  to  pages  15 — 19.  of  the  present  Tolunie,  which  contain  aome  evi- 
dences of  the  eeneral  nrevalonce  of  the  Greek  Language  that  kavt  escaped  the 
researches  of  Bishop  Burgess  and  of  Mr.  Gonybeare :  and  also  to  the  /set  alsa 


mentioned  in  p.  203.  that  the  old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testaraeol  i 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains  maay 
Greek  works  untranslated  ;  —  an  incontestable  proof  this,  of  the  previous  eTistenBf 
of  a  Greek  ori^nal.  For  tlie  following  additional  evidences  or  the  ezi«tenee  eC 
the  Greek  original  of  tho  New  Testament  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  prriste. 
'^  If,"  says  he,  "  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  we  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  its  eariieit 
period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek  original.  AU  the  Gentile 
churches  established  by  the  Apostles  in  the  East  were  Greek  churches ;  namely, 
those  of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philip^i,  Tbesaalonica,  dbc.'*  Again: 
'*'  Tho  first  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  either  Greek  writers  or  native:* 
of  Greece.  —  According  to  Tertullian,  Clemens,  the  fellow-labouTer  of  Bt.  Paal, 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  ex- 
tanL  But  whether  Clemens  or  Linus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they  weft 
both  Greek  writers,  though  probably  natives  of  Italy.  Aneoeletus  was  a  Greekt 
and  so  were  the  greater  jMurt  of  his  successors  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  by  Adrian,  were  Greeics. 
From  this  state  of  the  government  of  the  primitive  chnreh  by  Greek  minislsn*  — 
Greeks  by  birth,  or  in  their  writings,  —  arises  a  high  probability,  that  the  Quit- 
tian  Scriptures  were  in  Greek. 

*'  The  works"  also  <<  of  the  earliest  fethers  in  the  church,  the  contamporanesaal 
immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  were  written  in  Greek.  They  are  alto- 
gether silent,  as  to  anjr  Latin  original  of  the  New  Testament.  They  say  nolhaf, 
mdeed,  of  a  Grtek  original  by  name.  But  tAetr  frequent  mention  of  s«Ams  wnv 
nrva,  without  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Greek  originals. 

*'  Bat  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fiUkm  nn  mention  of  a  Greek  original,  we  hue 


V  Ut  all  the  [JLatinJ  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  seen  by  Je- 
rome (and  they  must  have  been  very  nuraeroasi)|  the  author  of  Palseoromaica  ob- 
servee,  that '  too  whole,  perhaps,  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  versions 
from  the  Greek.'  Surely  this  is  no  immaterial  evidence,  that  Greek  was  the  ori- 
ginal tcjct ;  and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  history  of  the  Greek 
text  upwards  from  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition  nearest  his  time  was 
tliat  of  Athanasius.  Before  him,  and  early  in  the  same  century,  Eusebius  pub- 
lished an  edition  by  tiio  command  of  Constantino.  In  the  third  century,  there 
were  not  less  than  three  Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Hesychius,  and  Licianus.  In 
the  second  ccnturv.  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  con- 
tainiug  not  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 
And  in  the  same  century  we  have  an  express  appeal  of  TertuUian  to  the  euthenti- 
cum  Grfccum  of  St.  Paul,  which,  whether  it  means  the  autogravk  of  the  Apostle, 
or  an  autlientic  copy  of  it,'  is,  of  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  Again, 
in  the  same  century,  before  either  TertuUian  or  Tatian,  we  have,  a.  d.  127,  the 
Apostolicon  of  Marcion,  which,  though  not  an  aiUhenticum  Grecum,  was  Gro- 
cam. 

"To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and  TertuUian 's  testimony,  we  may  add  the  language 
of  those  Greek  ecclesiastical  writings  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon,  but  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  primitive  antiquity  ;  —  1  mean  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  Abgarusto  Christ,  and  tlie  Answer' to  it ;  the  Liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter ;  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  ;  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  &c.  These  would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek, 
if  the  apostolical  writings  had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language."  (Post- 
script to  Vindication  of  1  John  v. 7.  pp.  162 — 165.) 

Lastly,  tlie  language  and  sty^e  of  the  New  Testament  arc  such  as  afford  indis- 
putable proof  of  its  authenticity,  as  an  antient  volume,  and  consequently  that  it 
.  was  originally  written  in  Greek.     On  this  topic  compare  Volume  I.  pp.  96—100. 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  conclude  with  Uic  learned  writers  already  cited  that 
Greek  was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  the  hypothesis  tliat  it  is  a  translation 
from  a  lost  Latin  original. 

49.  Institutio  Interpretis  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Joanne  Hen- 
rico Pareau,  Litterarum  Orientalium  Professore  in  Academia  Rheno- 
Trajectina.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  185J2.  8vo. 

50.  Augusti  Pfeifferi  Critica  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codicis  partitione, 
editionibus  variis,  lin^s  ohginalibus  et  illibata  puritate  fontium ; 
nccnon  ejusdcm  translatione  in  linguas  totius  universi,  de  Masora  et 
Kabbala,  Talmiide  et  Alcorano.  Dresd®,  1670,  1688,  1702,  1721. 
8vo.  Lijjskc,  1712.  8vo.  Aftorfii,  175L  Bvo.  Also  in  the  second 
vain  me  of  tl  11?  colk'ctive  edition  of  hi^  Philological  Works,  published 
at  Utrecht  in  1704,  4to* 

5L  Coinuirritatlo  Criticn  ad  Libroa  N.  T.  in  generr  ;  cum  pripfn- 
tione  J,  Gottlob  Carpzovii,  Accuraiite  J*  W*  Jlurapico.  Lipsia^, 
1757.  4to.  2d  t'dit. 

Critical  quostlona  of  grrnt  variety  and  importanee  are  berei  briefly  but  satisfac- 
torily  disciisBfid  by  a  refureiicc  to  the  writers  of  the  grcaloat  credit  who  have 
treated  on  cncli  Df  tliem. 

52*  Scbaldi  Ravii  ExfTcitationcs  Philokigicjx?  in  C,  F.  Hubij^antii 
Prolegomena  in  Scripturajn  Sacram,  Luirduni  Batavorum,  178^1.  4to. 

" The  principles  of  Hriuhifranl^  whr>  rarf icd  liis  conjcctof cs  beyond  all  boundff, 
haxti  bcBTi  TTory  ably  combated'  in  this  work.  (Bp.  MnmbO 

53.  F.  V.  Reiiihardi  DiB^ertEiiio  de  Versionis  Alexandrinn?  antliori- 
late  et  usu  in  constiiaenda  Librorum  Hcbraicorum  Lectione  genuina. 
Vit  ember  gee,  1777,  4to.  *^' .  •  ^*;      * 
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auditoruni  suorum  accommodata.      Pars  prima,  Moguntieet  1790. 
Pars  secuiida,  Mogunti&e,  1792.  8vo. 

55.  Job.  Frieder,  Schleusneri  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Versioiies  Grs- 
cas  Veteris  Testamenti.    Lipsiae,  1812.  Svo. 

56.  Christian!  Friderici  Schmidil  Historia  Antiqua  et  Yindicatk) 
Canonis  Sacri  Yeteris  Norique  Testamenti.    Lipsiap,  li  i5.  Sto*. 

57.  J.  S.  SemJeri  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Veteris  Testamenti  Id- 
terpretationem*    Halae  Magdeburgicae,  1773.  8vo. 

58.  Jo.  Sal.  Scmleri  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Nori  Testamenti  In- 
terpretationem.  Illustrntionis  exempla  multa  ex  epistola  ad  Roma- 
nos  petita  sunt.     Halse  Magdeburgicffi,  1767.  8ro. 

59.  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament.  Par  Ic  Fere  Simoo. 
Paris,  1678.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1680.  Rotterdam,  1665.  4to.  Be.«! 
edition. 

The  first  edition  was  snppresRed  by  the  Influence  of  the  Jesuit  Le  Tellter ;  it '» 
▼ery  inferior  to  the  subsequent  impressions. 

60.  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  on  Ton 
etablit  h\  Verite  des  Actes,  sur  lesquels  fat  Religion  Cliretieime  en 
fondee.     Par  le  Fere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  1689.  4to. 

61.  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Noureau  Testament,  ou  Ton 
fait  connoitre  quel  a  ete  Tusage  de  la  lecture  des  livres  sacres  dans 
les  principales  eglises  du  monde.  Par  le  Fere  Simon.  Rotterdam. 
1690.  4tu. 

62.  Histoire  Critique  des  Principaux  Commentateurs  da  Noureau 
Testament,  depuis  le  commencement  du  Christianisme  josques  i  no- 
tre  terns.     Par  le  Fere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  1693.  4to. 

63.  Nouvelles  Dissertations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Versions  du  IVoureaa 
Testament.     Far  le  Fere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  1695.  4to. 

All  the  works  of  &ther  Simon  are  characterised  by  greoi  leamiivaBd  research. 
**  The  criticism  of  the  Bibie  bein^  at  that  time  less  understood  than  at  present, 
the  researches  which  were  instituted  by  Simon  soon  involved  him  in  coaLtoveray. 
as  well  with  Protestant  aa  with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  Itf  fcer ;  to 
whom  he  gave  great  offence  by  the  pre&rence  which  he  showed  to  the  IMitiv 
and  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible  above  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  thi 
church  of  Rome,  —  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Thong h  1  would  not  be  aBsweraUe  for 
every  opinion  (says  Bp.  Marsh),  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert  tint 
it  contains  very  valuable  information  in  regfard  to  the  criticism  both  of  the  HdireT 
Bible  and  of  the  Greek  Testament."  (Lectures,  ]Murt  i.  p.  52.)  Walehina  basjnveD 
an  account  of  the  various  authors  who  attacked  Simon,  in  his  Bibllotheca  Theo- 
logica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  250 — 2o9.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  TestaoMSt 
was  translated  into  English  "  by  a  person  of  i|uality,"  and  published  at  London  ia 
1GH3.  4to.    The  translation  abounds  with  gaUicisms  in  eveiy  page. 

64.  Johannis  Simonis  Analysis  et  Ezplicatio  Lectiontmi  Masore- 
thicarunk  Kethiban  et  Karjan  Vulgo  dictarum,  ea  forma  qnse  iUse  in 
sacro  textu  extant,  ordine  alphabetico  digesta.  Editio  tertia.  Hals^ 
1823.  8vo. 

65.  Stosch  (Eberhardi  Henrici  Danielis)  Commentatio  Historico- 
Critica  de  Librorum  Novi  Testajnenti  Canone.  'Pramissa  est  Dit- 
sertatio  de  Cura  Veteris  Ecclesis  circa  Libros  Novi  Testamenti 
Francofurti  ad  Viadrum.     175a.  8vo. 

66.  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  best  Method  of  studying 
the  Original  Lan^oacres  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn  and  oCheiB  ;  translated 
from  the  Originals,  and  accompanied  with  notes,  bj  H.  Stuart^  A^- 


9ociftte  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  the  1 
at  Andoyer. — ^Andover  (Massachusettg),  1821.  fc 

67.  Tjrchsen  (O.  G.)  Tentamen  de  variis  Cc 
Veteris  Testaiuenti  manuscriptonim  freneribusa 
descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributit 
bonitatts  cbaracteribus.     Rostochii,  177^  8vo. 

68.  Usserii  (Jacobi,  Armachensis  Episcopi)  d 
Interpretum  Vcrsione  Syntagma.    Londini,  16€ 

^<  It  ifl  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  o 
cording  to  the  account  of  Aristeas  (then  supposed  to  I 
when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to  the  alteratioi 
made  in  its  text,  to  the  corrections  of  Ori^en,  to  the  mot 
subjects  with  which  these  are  immediately  connected, 
merit :  it  displajrs  much  original  inquiry ;  and  may  be  rega 
of  later  pubUcations  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lee 

69.  Vorstii  (Johannis)  De  Hebraismis  Novi  T 
tarius.  Edidit  notisque  iostruxit  Jofaaaoes  Fj 
Lip«i»,  1778.  8vo. 

70.  Waltoni  (Brians)  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Pro] 
est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  Heb.  Ord.     Lipsiie, 

71.  Wetstenii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegonu 
Grceci  editionem  accuratissimam,  e  vetustissin 
procurandam  :  in  quibus  agitnr  de  codicibus  mar 
tanienti,  Scriptoribas  qui  Novo  Testaniento  usi  t 
teribus,  editionibus  prioribua,  et  Claris  interpretil 
animadversiones  et  cautiones,  ad  ezamen  varior 
Testamenti.     Amstelsedami,  1730.  4to. 


72.  Benner  (Joh.  Herm.)  Sylloge  Thesium,  H< 
inservienttutn.     Francofurti  et  Giessee,  1753.  12n 

73.  Chladenii   (Martini)   Institutiones   Exeget 
1725.  8vo. 

74.  Danhaiieri  (Joh.  Conradi)  Hermeneutica  Si 
exponendarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.     Argentora 

75.  Ernesti  (Jo.  Aug.)  InstitutioInterpsetisNoi 
Lipsis,  1761—1809.  8vo. 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  iMSt 
little  manual  ;  but  the  premtory  remarks  and  some  of  the 
must  be  read  with  great  catUioUy  as  they  are  too  frequently 
mtiy  and  indispensable  characteristics  of  a  good  interprete 
tion.  Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Pro 
Acroases  super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti,  were  pi 
tween  1795  and  1797,  in  8vo. ;  they  relate  only  to  part  of 
they  contain  much  valuable  matter  respectinjjr  the  criticism 
the  New  Testament,  clothed  in  elegant  Latimty. 

.  76.  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from 
Ernesti,  accompanied  with  Notes.  By  Moses  St 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  a 
Ajidover,  (Afassachusetts)  1822. 

A  traneloftion  of  Um  weceding  article.  The  work  of  Erne 
the  haads  of  its  translator,  has  nndergone  some  alteration 
been  omitted  ;  notes  have  been  added  trhere  the  subject  a] 
ther  elucidation ;  and  copious  extracts  are  translated  from 
well  as  from  Beck's  Monoframmsta  Hermeaeutiees  Novi  1 
SiMMlitt  Henneneutifies  Nov!  Testatnenti,  noticed  bebw. 
77.  Fraackii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Prffilectiones  Herm 


dextrse  iuda^andi  ct  cxponcndi  Sensum  Scriptur«  bacne.  . . .  Adjccta 
est  in  fine  Brevis  et  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacram  cum  fructu  legen- 
di  Instinitio.     Halae,  1717.  8vo. 

78.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Manuductio  ad  Lectioncm  ScripCnra 
Sacra.     HalfiB,  16D3,  1704,  &c.  8vo. 

This  well  known  and  ▼crv  uaeful  little  work  was  translated  into  Enfflid  bj  Mr 
Jacques,  and  entitled  "  A  6uide  to  the  Reading  and  Stndj  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores."  London,  1813.  8vo. 

79.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Comroentatio  de  Scopo  Libronun  Vc- 
tcris  et  Novi  Testament!.     Halie,  1724.  8to. 

80.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  PropheCa- 
rum,  I.  Generalis,  11.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Jons,  qua^  in  reliqois 
exemplo  esse  possit :  Utraque  directa  ad  comparandam  e  propli«tit 
agnitionem  Jesu  Christi.     Hale,  1724.  8vo. 

81.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Christus  S.  Scripture  Nacleos.  Ac- 
eedunt  tres  Meditationes  cognati  Argumenti.  fis  Germanico  in  La- 
tinum  Sermonem  vertit  Henricus  Grischoviua.     Hala»,  1724.  8ro. 

82.  Franzii  (Wolfgangi)  Tractatus  Theologicas  noTUs  «t  perspi- 
cuus  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Literanun.  Wittebn^,  1619. 
4to.  1708.  8vo.  (best  edition.) 

83.  Glassii  (Saloraonis)  Philologia  Sacra,  his  temporibos  aecomr 
modata.  Post  primum  volumen  Dathii  in  lucem  emisftum,  nonccoa- 
tinuata,  et  in  non  plane  operis  formam  redacta  a  Georg.  Laurent. 
Bauero.  Tomi  secundi  Sectio  posterior.  —  Hermeneutica  Sacra. 
Lipsise,  1797.  8vo. 

This  volume,  as  already  noticed  in  p.  714.  is  a  corrected  edition  of  that  part  of 
Glass's  Philologia  Sacra,  which  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptorec 
It  is  sometimes  to  he  met  with  as  a  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title  page  ;  and 
such  in  effect  it  is,  the  alterations  and  additions  beinf  so  numeroos  as  to  rexider 
it  a  new  publication.  It  is  unquestionably  of  great  vtuue,  and  has  inmisbed  the 
writer  of  these  pa^es  with  many  important  observations  and  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  bat  it  is  at  tne  same  time  so  strongly  characterised  by  that  liceaUottnass  of 
interpretation  which  so  eminently  marks  many  of  the  modem  divines  of  Gcma- 
ny,  that  tlie  student  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  with  reqiecito?r«fei> 
sor  Bauer's  volume. 

84.  Jahn  (Johannis)  Elementa  Hermeneuticce  Generalis.  lipss, 
181.5.  8vo. 

85.  Keilii  (Car.  Aug.  Theoph.)  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi 
Testamenti,  Latine  reddita  k  Christ.  Aug.  Godefr.  Emmerling.  Lip- 
sisp,  1811.  8vo. 

86.  Langii  (Joachimi)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  exhibens  primom 
GenuiniE  Inter  pre  tat  ionis  Leges  de  Sensu  Litterali  et  Emphatico  in- 
vcstigando ;  deinde  Idiomata  Sermonis  Mosaici,  Daridici,  et  Pro- 
phetici,  necnon  Apostolici  et  Apocalyptici :  ctmi  uberiori  ipsiiis 
Praxeos  Exegeticae  appendice.     Halse,  1733.  8vo. 

87.  Loescher  (Val.  Em.)  Breviarium  Theologiee  Exegetiett,  Legi- 
timam  Scriptune  Sacrie  Interpretationem  tradens.  Wittebergae,  1719. 
8vo. 

88.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibility  of  tiia 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan^ 
lists,  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  and  Observation 
upon  every  Book  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Nathaniel  Lardoer, 
D.  D.  8vo.  3  vols.     London,  1756,  1757. 

This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  8vo.  (the  third  volume  of  the  4to.> 
edition  of  |>r.  Lardner'a  Works,  and  also  the  second  volume  Of  Bisiiop  -Watm's 


v^iMcuon  oi  1  racis  ;  u  **  ib  an  admirable  mirodaction  to  tiie  new  lesiazneni,  — 
and  *^  a  storehouse  of  literary  inibrmation  collected  with  equal  industry  and  fideli- 
ty."   (Bishop  Marsh.) 

89.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David  Mi- 
eliaehs,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German  by  Herbert  Marsh,  P.  D.  8vo. 
6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802.  2d  edit,  1818. 

The  first  edition  of  Michaelis's  inestimable  work  was  pnblished  in  Germany  in 
1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  17G1.  4to. ;  its  value  is  very  materially  en- 
lianced  by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh  (which  unfortunately  extend  to  part  of  the 
work  only),  who  has  further  added  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition 
of  the  three  first  Gospels.  See  an  ample  critique  on  this  work  in  the  British  Cri- 
tic, (O.  S.)  vol.  iii.  p.  601—608.  and  vol.  iv.  p.  46—54.  170—176.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  was  published  at  Geneva,  in  1822,  in  4  volumes  8vo.  entitled 
'*  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Michaolis  ;  quatri^me  edition, 
traduite  sur  la  troisidme  do  Herbert  Marsh,  ev6que  de  Peterborough,  avec  une 
partie  de  ses  notes,  et  des  notes  nouvclles,  par  M.  J.  J.  Chenevii^re,  pasteur  ot 
professeur  en  theologie  k  Gendve." 

90.  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par 
J.  £.  Cellerier,  ills.  Geneve,  1823.  8vp. 

Partly  a  translation,  and  partly  on  analysis  of  the  vcnr  valnable  German  Intro- 
duction to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  of  Professor  Hug.  (Fribourg  in 
Brisgau,  1821.  2  vols.  8vo.)  Though  a  distinct  publication,  M.  Cellerier 's  volume 
may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  both  the  English  and  French 
translations  of  Michaelis. 

91.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Systema- 
tic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity^  accompanied 
vrith  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Progress 
vhich  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in  Theological  Learning. 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  J),  D.  [Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  London,  1810 
—1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  have  been  publuhed.  They  embrace  almost  ever^ 
topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  also  the  genuineness,  authenti- 
city, and  credibihty  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  cri- 
tical notices  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  on  these  subjects. 

92.  Monsperger  (Josephi  Juliani,  in  Universitate  Vindobonensi  P. 
O.)  Institutiones  HermeneuticiB,  V.  T.  Prtelectionibus  Academicis 
accommodatse.     Lovanii,  1787.  2  vols.  8vo. 

93.  Pfeifferi  (Augusti)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  sive  Tractatio  lucli- 
lenta  de  interpretatione  sacrarum  literarum.  Dresds,  1684.  8vow 
Upsice,  1690.  4to. ;  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edi* 
tion  of  his  philological  works. 

94.  Pfeifferi  (Joach.  Ehrenfrid.)  Institutiones  Hermeneuticie  Sa- 
crse-,  veterura  atque  recentiorum  et  propria  qusedam  prsecepta  com- 
plexa.     Erlangee,  1771.  8vo. 

95.  Rambach  (Jo.  Jacobi)  Institutiones  Herraeneuticce  Sacr®  variis 
observationibus  copiosissiniisque  exemplis  biblicis  illustratse.  Cum 
prffifatione  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei.     Jente,  1723.  8vo. 

96.  Turretini  (Joan.  Alphonsi)  De  Sacre  Scripture  Interpretand» 
methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Trajecti  Thuriorum,  1728.  small 
8vo.     Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1776.  8vo. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  considered  to  be  the  best ;  it  professes  to  be  "  restitutus 
et  anctus,"  by  William  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  whose  remarks  are  certainly  v»r 
laable  ;  but  others  convey -doctrinal  interpretations  whieh  Turretini  (or  Turretm 
as  he  is  most  usuallv  termed)  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  The  edition  of  1728  is 
therefore  to  be  pre&rred. 


vt.  AD  xnquiiy  inio  me  uenerai  fiUMnpies  oi  scnpiure  nnerpre- 
tation,  iu  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  Umrersity  of  Oxford 
in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  bj  the  latft  Rer.  Jofao 
Bampton,  M.  A.  B7  the  Rev.  William  Yanmildert,  D.  D.  [now 
Bishop  of  Uandaff.]     Oxford,  1815.  8to. 

1>8.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Nanrativea  costaioed 
in  the  first  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke, 
being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  bjr  the  Umtahan  Editon 
of  the  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  an  Appendii 
containing  Strictures  on  the  Variations  between  the  first  and  founii 
Editions  of  that  Work*     By  a  Layman.    Lcmdon,  1832. 8?o. 

In  this  rery  elaborate  work,  the  aathenticitj  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  aad  Lake  Lurf 
ii.  arc  most  Batisfactorilv  vindicated  from  the  objeetiona  of  the  Editon  of  the  Ui- 
tArian  Version  of  the  New  Testament ;  whose  disinfennoua  aheratkHis  in  necev 
aive  editiona  of  that  work  are  exposed  in  tlie  Appendix. 


No,  V. 

LIST  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  WRITERS,  WHO  HATK  TREATED  &  THE 
ANTIQUITIES,  CHRONOLOGT,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  OTHER  HISTOlKAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

[Referred  to  in  Page  544.  of  this   Vdmt] 


SECTION  J. 

Principal  Writers  on  Biblical  Antiquities. 

1.  Petri  Cunaei  de  Republics  Hebrfeonim  Libri  tres  j  editi »  Jo- 
Nirolai.  4to.     Ludg.  Bat.  170a 

The  best  edition  of  a  very  learned  work  ;  which,  tiU  lately,  wataaej^tobia 
text-book  whence  the  continental  professors  of  Hebrew  antiquitietlMtoiw. 

2.  Mclcbioris  Leydekkeri  de  Republica  Hebrceorum  Librinl  »• 
2  torn.    Amstel.  1704—1710. 

3.  Caroli  Sigonii  de  Republica  Hebneorum  libri  vii.;  efi^**^ 
Nicolai.  4to.    Lugd.  Bat.  1701. 

4.  Origines  Hebrase :  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Rep* 
By  Thomas  Lewis,  M.  A:  8vo.  4  vols.     London,  1724^> 

Tliis  is  a  laborious  compilation,  from  the  most  distinguished  vriteiVi  wneuw 
Jews  or  Christians,  on  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Hebrews. 

5.  App&ratus  Historico-criticus  Antiquitatum  sacri  <^?**.^^ 
tis  HebrtEoe.  Uberrimis  annotation ibus  in  Thomae  Goodwim  1»J^ 
et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannes  Gottlob  Carpzonns,  4to.  t^ 
cofurti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  perhap*}  that  ^ ^^ 
Godwin^s  Mostt  and  ^aron  is  a  small  quarto  volume,  now  rather  *<^j^^.  ^ 
formerly  in  mat  request  as  a  text-book,  and  passed  through  mW  ^f'^^^^^^ 
latest,  we  believe,  u  that  of  1678.  Numeroua  other  treatisss  on  ^r^V^Uj^. 
ties  are  to  be  found  in  the  34th  toUudb  of  UgoUni's  Thesaiuw  Anti^nn^ 
briearum.t 

1  Thesaurus  Antiquitatmn  Saeranim,  compleeteBs  selectiwsta/ 
Tirorum  opuscuk,  in  quibus  velanim  HebnSontm  mores,  lefss,  ia^ 
cri  et  civiles,  illiistrantur  :  aoelora  Blasio  Ugotino,  fiilio,  34  v^k 
1769.    "  Many  other  books  treating  of  Jewish  sotiquitis^  btn  i 


ties  from  the  oriental  writings.  This  first  volume  is  exclusivelv  devoted  to  a  de- 
monstration of  the  coincidence  which  subsists  between  these  difierent  departments 
of  study :  and  tliat  coincidence,  the  author  has  satisfiu^torily  sliown  by  various 
examples.  The  subsequent  volumes  are  announced  to  contain  disquisitions  on 
detached  subiects,  and  elucidations  of  the  text  and  assertions  of  those  Greek 
writers,  who  have  treated  of  Eastern  History,  or  alluded  to  eastern  customs.  Mr. 
Wait  has  long  been  known  to  biblical  students  as  the  author  of  numentus  valua- 
ble articles  on  sacred  criticism,  which  have  appeared  in  difierent  volumes  of  the 
Classical  Journal. 


Various  abridgments  of  sacred  antiquities  have  been  written  by 
different  authors  :  of  these  the  following  are  the  most  valuable. 

1.  Hadriani  Relandi  Antiquitates  saerse  veteruni  Hebreeorum  re* 
censuit,  et  animadversionibus  Ugolinianis-Ravinnis  auxit,  Georgius 
Joannes  Ludovicus  Vogel.  8vo.     Hals,  1769. 

The  best  edition  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many  years  continued 
to  be  the  text-book  of  professors. 

2.  The  Manners  of  the  Antient  Israelites,  containing  an  account 
of  their  peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity,  Religion, 
Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  dtc.  &.c.  By  Claude  Fleury.  8vo.  London^ 
1809. 

For  this  third  and  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who 
bas  enlarged  the  original  work  with  much  valuable  information  from  the  principal 
writers  on  Jewish  antiquities.  The  Abb6  Fleury 's  work  was  translated  many 
years  since  by  Mr.  Famworth.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Home) 
has  recommended  it  in  the  following  terms :  **  This  little  book  contains  a  concise, 
pleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  policy,  and  religion  of 
the  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  readmg  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  person." 

3.  Antiquitates  Hebraicse  secundum  triplicem  Juda»orum  statum, 
ecclesiasticum,  politicum,  et  oeconomicum,  breviter  delineatie  a  Con- 
rado  Ikesio.  12mo.  Bremee,  1741.  editio  tertia ;  1764.  editio  quarta. 

There  is  no  difference  between  these  two  editions,  ezceptine  that  the  errors  of 
the  press  in  the  third  edition  are  corrected  in  the  fourth.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1737.  This  book  of  Ikenius  is  valuable  for  its  brevity,  method,  and  per- 
spicuity. It  continues  to  be  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland 
(and  perhaps  of  Germany).  In  1810,  there  was  published  at  Utrecht,  a  thick  8vo. 
volume  of  rrofenor  Schacht*s  observations  on  this  work,  under  the  title  of  Jo. 
Herm.  Sehacktii  TktoL  et  PkUolol,  Harderov.  Animadversiorus  ad  Antiquitates 
Hehrttaa  olim  delineatas  a  Conrado  Jkemo  Theol.  Bremens.  Patre  mortuoy  edidU 
Oo4fr.  Jo.  Schaeht.  This  volume  only  discusses  the  first  of  Ikenius's  sections, 
on  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Hebrews  ;  it  contains  many  valuable  additions 
and  corrections,  with  references  to  other  writers.  Independently  of  its  being  an 
imperfect  work,  this  volume  ul  too  bulky  to  be  of  use  to  students  generally,  but 
would  prove  valuable  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  should  compose,  a  new  treatise 
on  biblical  antiquities. 

4.  A.  G.  Waehneri  Antiquitates  Hebreeorum  et  Israeliticse  Gentis. 
8vo.  2  vols.     Gottingen,  1741. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  died  before  its  publication  ;  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  literature  of  the  Jews. 

but  those  who  have  a  taste  for  Buch  sort  of  reading,  will  find  this  collection  far  more 
useful  to  them  than  any  other  of  t!ie  kind/*    (Bishop  Watson.) 


passim  aceommodavit  Christianus  Briiiiings.   Franeofurti,  1759.  8¥Ow 

7.  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Three  first 
Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  David  Jennings,  D.  D.  Swo, 
2  vols.  London*  1766;  Perth,  1808,  and  London,  1823,  in  one 
volume  ^0. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguished  character  for  its  accuracy  and  learo- 
ing,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.    ^'  The  Treatises  of  Mr.  Lowman,  on  the  Ritn^ 

iSvo.  London,  1748),  and  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews  (^o.  Londoa, 
740),  may  properly  accompany  these  works."     (Bishop  Watson.) 

8.  Ernesti  Augusti  Schulzii  Theologioe  Doctoris,  et  Professoris 
quondam  in  Academia  Viadriua  celeberrimi.  Compendium  Areha^olo- 
gi(e  Hebraicee.  Cum  figuris  seri  incisis,  edidit,  emendavit,  addenda 
adjecit,  notisque  locupleta^it  Abr.  Phil.  Godefr.  Schickedanz.  8ro. 
Dresden,  1793. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extant  in  the  Latin 
language ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  executed  onlj 
two  books  which  treat  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews. 
Professor  Schulze  and  his  editor  have  diligently  availed  theraaelTes  of  the  libovin 
of  all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  materials  in  a  mamMf 
equ^y  concise  and  valuable. 

9.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Compendium  ArchsBologise  CEcononkicse  ^'oti 
Testamenti,  ducentis  thesibus  comprehensum,  et  aliis  aliisve  notis  il- 
lustratum.  8vo.  Lipsise,  17G9. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country  *,  it  treats  of  the  privata 
life  and  manners  of  tiie  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  may  serve 
as  a  supplement  to  the  imperfect  work  of  Schulze,  last  noticed. 

10.  Archfeologia  Bibtica  in  Epitomen  redacta  a  Johanne  Jaho. 
Editio  secunda  emendata.  8vo.  Viennse,  1814. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from  the  ziitbor*a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Goniirm  langua^  (in  fonr  large  ^to.  va^ 
lumes)  and  arranged  under  the  three  divisions  of  domestic,  political,  and  ecclenas- 
tical  antiquities.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  questioav, 
framed  upon  the  preceding^part  of  the  work  ;  the  answers  to  which  are  to  be  given 
by  students.  A  faithful  English  translation  of  "  Jahn's  Biblical  ArchsBology,** 
was  publi^ed  at  Andover  (IVfassachusetts)  in  1833,  by  T.  C.  Upham  (aasistaat 
teoclier  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  that  place),  witk 
valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the  result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn*s  Lalia 
work  with  the  original  German  treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources. 

11.  Johannis  Pareau  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviter  deiineata.  Tra- 
jecti  ad  Rhenum.  1817.  8vo. 

12.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  carefully  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modern  Travels.  By  Vi- 
Brown,. D.  D.     London,  1820.  2  vols.  8vo. 

'  13.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  Bj  the 
Rev.  George  Paxton.  Edinburgh,  1819.  2  vols,  8vo.  Reprinted  si 
Philadelphia,  1821.  2  vols.  8vo. 

14.  Scripture  Costume  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings,  repre- 
senting the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Benjamin  West,  £s^ 
P.  R.  A.,  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  HistoricaJ 
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Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Eastern  Nations.  Loi 
1819.     Elephant  4to. 

15.  Observations  on  divers  passages  of  Scripture,  placing  mai 

them  in  a  light  altogether  new, by  means  of  circumstances 

tioned  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East.     By  the 
Thomas  Harmer.     London,  1816.  4  vols.  8vo.  best  edition. 

As  books  of  voyaffes  and  travels  aro  for  the  most  part  voluminous,  tho  Iat€ 
rmd  and  learned  Tliomas  Harmer  fi>rmed  the  design,  which  he  happily  exo 
of  perusing  the  works  ofOrioutal  trayellers,  with  the  view  ofextracting  from 
whatever  mi^ht  illustrate  the  rites  and  cuidoms  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
researches  form  four  volumes  in  8vo.,  and  were  published  at  different  timi 
wards  the  clotfo  of  the  last  century.  The  best  edition  is  that  above  notice< 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  has  newly  arranged  the  whole,  and 
many  important  additions  and  corrections.  In  this  work  numerous  passa^ 
Scripture  are  placed  in  a  light  altogether  new ;  the  meanings  of  others, 
are  not  discoverable  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by  interpreters,  are  sal 
torily  ascertained ;  and  many  probable  conjectures  are  offered  to  the  Biblica 
dent. 

16.  The  Oriental  Guide  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  S 
tures.  Two  Discourses,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  St 
with  Illustrative  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a  general 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  best  writers  on  the  Subject.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M.     London,  1823.  8vo. 

17.  Oriental  Customs ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scripti 
hy  an  explanatory  application  of  the  customs  and  maoners  ol 
Eastern  nations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Burder,  6th  edition.  1822.  2 
8vo. 

This  is  an  useAi]  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  with  many  val 
additions  from  recent  voyagers  and  travellers,  arranged  in  the  ord^r  of  the  fi 
Chapters  and  Verses  of  the  Bible.  It  was  translated  into  Gorman,  by  Dr.  E. 
Rosenm oiler,  (4  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1819),  with  material  corrections  and 
new  matter.  Such  of  those,  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  i 
**  Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated  and  inserted  in  tho  sixth  edition  i 
noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new,  boinff  founded  on  tezi 
before  brought  under  Mr.  Burdor*s  consideration,  are  translated  and  inserted 

18.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sa 
Scriptures  ;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions. 
Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  and  travel 
both  antient  and  modern,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Oust 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M.     London,  1622.  2  vols.  8vo. 

19.  Tho  Eastern  Mirror  ;  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scripti 
in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly  developer 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  1 
ler.  Svo.    Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  and  the  earlier  editions  of  Bui 
Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  unimportant  additions. 


%^  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from  Oriental  voyages  and  travels 
applied  by  Mr.  Harmer,  has  been  successfolly  followed  by  the  laborious  edit 
the  "  Fragments,"  annexed  to  the  quarto  editions  of  Calmet*s  Dictionary  c 
Bible,  and  also  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  <<  Observations  on  Select  Places  c 
Old  Testament,  founded  on  a  pemsal  of  Parsons's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bag 
8vo.  Oxford  and  London  1812. 
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SECTIOxN  IL 
Sacred  and  Profane  History, 

1.  The  Sacred  and  Profune  History  of  the  World,  connected  from 
the  Creation  of  tlie  World  to  the  Diseolotion  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
By  8.  Shiickford,  M .  A.  8ro.  4  vols.  London,  1743,  best  edition. 
This  well  known  and  valuable  work  has  been  several  times  re-printed. 

2»  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  History  of  the 
Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.  By  Humphrey  Prideaux, 
D.  D.  8vo.  4  vols.  liondon,  1749.  10th  edit,  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8va 
1B08. 

3.  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great :  or  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Ecclesiastica! 
History  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Dr.  Mosheini,  by  R.  S.  Yidal,  Esq.  8vo.  2  vols.    London,  1813. 

4.  Jo.  Francisei  Buddei  Historia  Ccclesiastica  Yeteris  Testament!. 
Ed.  tertia,  duobus  tomis,  4to.     Halse,  1726.  1729. 

5.  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answers  to  most  of 
the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the  most  remarkable 
passages,  and  a  connection  of  Profane  History  all  along.  By  Thomas 
Stackhouse,  A.  M.  folio.  2  vols.     London,  1752. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  ntilitT  and  the  variety  of 

valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  brought  together  from  every  aecesabk 

,  source.     A  new  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1817,  m  three  v<damee,  4to^  w^ 

important  corrections  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  Bishops  of 

the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

6.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  or  the  facts  oecaAonally 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  passages  of  antieat 
authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  or 
lived  near  their  time.     By  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  this  ^e&t  and  valuable  work  illnstrate  a  multhude  of 
passa^s  occurrinff  in  the  New  Testament ;  its  publication  commenced  In  1733, 
and  was  continued  for  many  years,  until  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  to  which  wu 
added  a  supplement  of  three  volumes.  The  <'  Ctedibility"  and  "  Supplement^  axe 
contained  in  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  8vo.  edition,  and  in  the  first  three  vulmnis 
of  the  4to  edition  of  Dr.  L.'s  coUective  works. 


Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Moabites, 
Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  exhibited  by  Vitring^  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiaii,  by 
Bishop  Newton  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets,  and  by  Reland 
in  his  PaltBstma ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  added  RoUin  in  hLi  Ab- 
tient  History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  &c,  8  vols.  8vo. 


SECTION  IIL 

Principal  Writers  on  Sacred  Chronology. 
L  Ludovici  Cappelli  Chronologia  Sacra,  4to.     Paris,  165S. 

This  work  is  reprinted  by  Bisliop  Walton,  in  the  pfotoffomeca  to  his  editiai  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible. 


The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work ;  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher 
is  followed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  large  ^ibles. 

4.  The  Scripture  Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical  Cal- 
culations.    By  Arthur  Bedford.     Folio,  London,  1730. 

5.  Chronologic  de  THistoire  Sainte.  Par  Alphonse  de  Vignoiles. 
4to.  2  vols.    Berlin,  1738. 

6.  Chronological  Antiquities ;  or  the  antiquities  and  chronology  of 
the  most  antient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jackson.  4to.  3  vols.     London,  1752. 

7.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attelnpt  is  made  to 
explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  af  the  primitive  Nations  of  the 
World,  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  them,  on  principles  tending  to 
remove  the  imperfection  and  discordance  of  preceding  systems.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  4to.  3  vols,  in  four  parts.  London, 
1809—1812. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  system  of  chronology  extant  in  our  language.  There 
in  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the  sacred  writings  which  is  not  illustrated.  Dr. 
Hales  follows  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  whose  genuine  numbers  he  conceives 
that  he  has  restored  ;  and  tnat,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  other 
texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of  primeval  times.    The  longer  chronolo- 

Sy,  estabUshed  by  Dr.  H.  with  great  success,  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  t!iat 
>unded  on  the  Masoretic  text,  as  it  removes  many  of  those  dimculties  with  which 
the  Scripture  history  is  encumbered  in  that  text.  His  "  New  Analysis*'  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  biblical  student  who  can  procure  it. 

8.  Histories  UnfTersas  Tabulae  Ethnographico-Periodi co-Synch ro- 
nisticee,  ab  rerum  primordiis  ad  nostram  diem,  post  doctissimorum 
virorum  curas  iisque  ducibus  ad  priestantissima  tcmporis  putandi  ex- 
empla  juxta  teram  vulgarem  disposit® ;  adjectis  clarissimarum  genti- 
um genealogiis  copiosoque  rerum  quarumlibet  indice :  pra^missa  etiam 
SBrarum  inter  se  comparata  delineatione,  item  totius  historite  adfini- 
umque  doctrinarum  notitia  literaria,  in  usum  historise  amicorum  ador- 
aatee  studio  Franeisci  Joseph!  Dumbeckii.    Berolini,  182L  folio. 

These  chronological  tables  claim  a  place  in  the  student's  library,  not  only  for 
their  cheapness,  but  also  for  their  utility.  They  are  noticed  here  on  account  of 
the  clear  exhibition  which  they  contain  of  sacred  chronology  and  the  affairs  of 
those  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse.  The  modern  events  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1820. 

9.  Leg  Pastes  Universels,  ou  Tableaux  Historiques,  Chronologi- 
ques  et  Geographiques,  contenant,  siecle  par  sidcle  et  dans  des  co- 
lonnes  distinctes,  depuis  les  tems  les  plus  reeul^s  jusqu'^  nos  jours :  -^ 

1.  L'Origine,  les  progr^s,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tous  les 
peuples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  Fordre  de  la  succession  des 
Princes,  Slc, 

2.  Le  Precis  des  epoque«  et  des  6venemens  politiques  ; 

3.  L'histoire  generale  des  religions  et  de  leurs  diff^rentes  sectes ; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  legislation  chez  tous  les  peuples 
anciens  et  modemes ; 

5.  Les  d^couvertes  et  les  progres  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les  arts ; 
a.  Une  notiee  sur  tout  les  hommes  celebres,  rappelant  leurs  oeuvr- 


SECTION  IV. 

Principal  Writers  on  Sacred  Geography. 

1.  Samuelis  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra,  «ve  Phaleg  ei  Canaan, 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  foho  edition  of  his  works. 

2.  Johannis  Davidis  Michaelis  Spicilegium  Geographia?  Hebraeo- 
nim  exterie  post  Bochartum.  Partes  i.  ii.  Gottingen,  1760.  ITfc^ 
4to. 

Some  observations  on  the  firftt  part  of  this  learned  work,  which  is  not  alwajv  to 
be  procured  complete,  were  published  bv  John  Reiuhold  Forster.  intitiiled  EpioaU 
ad  J.  D.  MirhadiSy  hujus  spicilegium  Geogr.  Hebr.  jam  coHfimumieSf  jam  tasti' 
gaatrs.  GottinaenT  1772.  4to.  It  is  desirable  to  unit*  this  with  the  work  of  Mi- 
chaelis ;  but  untortunately  both  works  are  exlremeljr  rare  and  dear. 

3.  Hadriani  Reiandi  Palestina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  et  tabolis 
adcuratis  illustrata.     4 to.  2  vols.     Traject.  Batav.  1714. 

This  elaborate  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Ugolino's  The- 
saurus A  ntiquitatum  Sacrarum  ;  the  fiflh,  sixth,  and  seventh  voliunes  of  wkick 
collection,  contain  various  works  relating  to  sacred  geography. 

4.  Sacred  Geography :  being  a  geographical  and  historical  accoam 
of  places  mentioned  in  the  Holj  Scriptures.  By  Edward  Wells,  D.D. 

This  learned  work  has  frequently  been  printed  at  the  Oxford  presB,  and  is  too 
well  known  to  require  commendation  ;  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
from  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  other  eminent  scholars,  wMpob- 
lished  by  the  English  editor  of  Cahnet's  Dictionary  in  4to.  in  the  year  l£904.  Taere 
are  also  copies  in  two  or  three  vols,  crown  8yo. 

Dr.  Wells's  Geography  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  into  German  bj 
M.  Panzer,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Ilwenikerra 
1764. 

Most  of  the  preceding  works  are  illustrated  with  maps.  There  is  an  excdkst 
map  of  Palestine  in  D'Anville's  Ancient  Atlas  ;  it  has  been  consulted  ibr  the  maya 
accompanying  this  work,  which  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  and  corrected 
from  the  researches  of  modern  Geographers.  The  quvto  Atlas  published  1^  tke 
hite  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  commentary  on  the  Bihie, 
possesses  the  double  merit  of  being  correct  as  well  as  cheap.  The  Scripture  JMrnt^ 
publinhed  by  Mr.  Leigh,  is  executed  in  a  superior  style,  and  has  had  a  v&y  ex- 
tensive sale.  Mr.  Wyld's  Scripture  Atlas  is  a  neat  publication.  But  the  moA 
useful  single  map  is  that  published  by  Mr.  Leigh,  and  entitled 

«5.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all  places  therein,  con- 
nected with  Scripture  History ;  interspersed  with  ninety-six  vignettes 
illustrative  of  the  most  important  circumstances  recorded  in  tbe  Did 
and  New  Testaments 

The  size  of  this  beautifully  executed  map  is  40  inches  by  27|.  The  Tignettei 
will  be  found  very  amusing  to  young  persons,  while  they  serve  to  impre$is  on  the 
mind  the  leading  points  of^sacred  history  and  geography.  The  map  is  aceoBMa- 
nipd  by  a  folio  sheet  of  letter  press,  contaming  explanatory  references  to  the  vif* 
nettes.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  embody  and  connect  with  the  name* 
of  placcB  marked  uoon  the  map,  the  principal  incidents  in  Jewish  history — by 
placing  the  texts  or  Scripture  in  which  such  incidents  are  mentioned,  close  to  ths 
nniiic  of  the  place  where  the  transaction  occurred.  The  sheet  of  letter  press  aiao 
comprises  a  brief  outline  of  the  hiMory  of  Palestine  frein  the  earliest  penod  —the 
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ttationi  of  tiie  tribes  —  and  Buhle's  economical  calendar  of  the  country,  exhibiting 
the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  Holy  Land  throughout  the  different  montlia  of  the 
year,  and  containing  usefal  remarks  on  the  various  productions  of  the  soil. 


SECTION  V. 

Principal  Writers  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

1.  Samuelifl  Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  animalibus  sacrse  Scrip- 
tnrae.  4th  edit,  folio.  Lug.  Bat.  1714  ;  also  ia  3  vols.  4to.  Lipsise, 
1793,  and  following  years. 

This  last  is  anqnestionablv  the  best  edition  ;  it  was  published  by  Professor  Ro- 
eenmaller,  to  whose  researches  biblical  students  are  so  largely  indebted ;  and  who 
has  corrected  it  throughout,  as  well  as  enlarged  it  witli  numerous  facts  from  the 
writings  of  modern  travellers,  &c. 

2.  Olai  Celsii  Hiexobotanicon,  sive  de  plantis  sacNs  Scripturse,  two 
parts,  8vo.    UpsalsB,  1745—7. 

3.  Petri  Forskal  Descriptiones  Auimalium,  Amphibiorum,  Pisciura, 
Insectonun,  Vermium  quae  in  Itinere  Orieutali  observavit.  4to.  Uau- 
nis  (Copenhagen),  1775*  —  Ejusdcm  Flora  iEgyptio-Arabica.  4to. 
Hauniffi,  1775.  Ejusdem  Icones  Rerum  Natiiralium,  quns  Itinere 
Orientaii  depingi  curavit.  4to.     Haunise,  1776. 

M.  Forskal  was  a  learned  Swedish  Naturalist,  who  was  sent  in  1761,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  Danish  Majesty,  to  investigate  the  natural  productions  of  the  East,  in 
company  with  the  celebrated  traveller  Neibuhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in 
1763,  and  his  unfinished  notes,  valuable  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  just  noticed. 

4.  Physica  Sacra  :  hoc  est,  historia  naturalis  Biblice  a  Joanne  Ja- 
cobo  Scheuchzero  edita,  et  innumeris  iconibus  mneis  eleganlLssimis 
adornata,  4  vols,  folio,  August.     Vindel.  1731—1735. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  works  which  has  appeared  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Bible  ;  the  engravings,  750  in  number,  were  executed  by  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  that  day.  A  German  translation  appeared  at  Augsburgh, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Latin  edition,  to  which  it  is  preferred  on  account  of 
its  having  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  translation,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1732 — 1738,  in  4  vols,  folio,  is  inferior  to  both  the  preceding  edi- 
tions as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  the  text  and  typographical  execution  are 
equally  valuable.    From  the  costly  price  of  this  work,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in 

Sreat  public  libraries.    Michaelis  and  other  learned  German  writers  have  also  ably 
lustrated  the  Natural  History  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Scripture  Illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Customs,  Manners*  Ate.  By  the  Editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  4to.  1802. 

Many  otherwise  obscure  paaaages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work  happily  illus- 
trated from  natural  science,  Sk.  It  is  handsomely  and  ably  executed :  and  though 
it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  illus- 
trates that  mteresting  subject  m  so  many  instances,  as  to  demand  a  place  in  the 
student's  library. 


SECTION  VI. 

Introductions  to  the  Scriptures.  —  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

The  various  topics  discussed  by  the  writers  noticed  in  the  preceding 

lists,  are  also  considered  by  the  authors  of  most  of  those  useful  com- 

peadimns  usually  termed  introductions  to  the  Scripturea^  and  Die* 
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tionaries  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  former,  sacli  as  treat  more  particalarij 
of  sacred  criticism  and  interpretation  have  been  alreadj  mentioned. 
The  following  are  those  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  togetlier  with 
the  principal  Biblical  Dictionaries,  which  are  more  particularly  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

1.  Georgii  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  in  qui 
qa»  ad  rem  criticamrhistoriam,  chronologiam,  et  geographiam  perti- 
nent, breviter  et  perspicue  ezponuntur.  la^  edit.  Lipsise,  1704.  12ma 
4th  edit,  by  Hoffman,  in  1737.  8vo.  and  reprinted  with  correctiong, 
in  a  large  octavo  volume,  in  1764. 

"  Tlie  Mrviee  rendered  by  Carpcov  to  Uie  Old  Testament  wu  petfciined  ty 
Pritius  for  the  New.  The  improFements  of  hie  editor,  Hdffman,  on  the  futi^aij 
are  so  coiuiderable,  that  whoever  purchaees  the  Introdnction  of  Pritiiis  {mnd  ti  d*- 
ttrvits  t0  be  vurckasnd  by  every  stvdmU  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  te 
the  date  of  the  title  page."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

2.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Opus  Analyticum,  comprehendens  Intro- 
ductionem  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  ad  Job.  Henrici  Heideggeri  En- 
chiridion Bibhcum  lEPOMNHMONIKON  concinnatum.  Traiecti 
ad  Rhenum.     1720.    2  vols.  4to. 

A  most  nimvte  Analysis  of  every  Book  and  almost  of  every  Chanter  in  the 
Scriptures,  llnidcirger's  Enehirhlion  Bibliewmj  on  which  Van  Til'e  wora  is  a  com- 
meulary,  was  first  published  at  Zurich  (Tigcrri)  in  ICdl,  and  was  freeoently  re- 
printed in  Germany,  in  the  conrse  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  prencesio  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  analveesaf  thedifo- 
en t  books.  Wlicro  Heideggcr'd  utalcments  were  correct,  Van  Yil  has  i 
rated  tht»m ;  where  he  ^'as  in  error,  the  latter  has  corrected  his  i  '  ' 
supplied  his  omi^isioris. 

8.  Dis.«ertations,  qui  peiivent  servir  dc  Prolegomenes  de  rEciitore 
Sainte.     Pur  Dom.  Calinet.  4to.  3  tomes.     Paris,  1720. 

Those  dissertations  wore  oriprinally  preHxed  by  Calmet  to  Uie  different  books  of 
Scripture,  and  published  in  his  commentary ;  in  this  4to.  edition  Caboet  has  col- 
lected them  with  considerable  additions. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  by  MM. 
Beausobre  and  L'Enfant.  8vo.     Cambridge,  1779. 

This  was  oriffinolly  a  preface  to  the  French  rersion  of  the  New  TealaaeiA^f^ 
lished  by  MAC  Beausobre  and  L'Enfimt  at  Amsterdam  in  ITISw  It  has  beta 
■evcrol  times  printed,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  third  volnme  of  the  Theobfi- 
cal  Tracts  collected  by  Bishop  Watson  ;  who  obserres  that  **  this  Is  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  The  authors  have  scarcely  left  any  topic  nntondied  on  whkk 
the  young  student  in  divinity  may  be  supposed  to  want  intomiatioii.** 

5.  The  Sacred  Interpreter  :  or  a  Practical  Introdactton  towards  a 
beneiicial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
By  David  Collyer,  Vicar  of  Great  Coxwell,  Berks.  8ro.  2  role.  Lon- 
don, 1746.  Carlisle,  3  yols.  Sro.  1796.  Last  edition,  2  rola.  8ro. 
Oxford,  1815. 

**  The  author  of  thhi  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century ;  it  aot 
only  went  through  several  editions  in  Enghuid,  but  in  1750  was  translated  inte 
German.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in  general,  and  it  is  a  good  popular  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'*    (Bishop  fifarsh.) 

6.  Johannis  Henrici  Danielis  Moldenhaweri  Introductio  in  omnes 
Libro8  Canonicos,  cum  Veteris,  turn  Novi  Foederis,  ut  et  eos  qui  Apo- 
cryphi  dicuntur,  cum  Appendice,  quae  tradit  acta  Apostoli  Pauli  chro- 
nologice  digesta.  8vo.     Regiomonti,  1744. 

Few  treatises,  professing  to  be  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  are  more  naefhl  tfaiB 
this  work  of  Professor  Moldenhawer's.  Having  brieffy  shown  the  eaaonieal  an- 
thority  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its  varioas  divMions^  M  tiMti  cf  each  book  is  ito 
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order,  riioivini;  its  author,  time  of  writing,  argament,  scope,  chronology,  and  di- 
vision. He  carefnlly  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  or  more  difficult ;  and  under  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  specifies  the  types  and  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  citations  from  each 
book  in  the  New  Testament.  The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the 
labours  of  Moldenhawcr  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. By  Edward  Harwood,  I).  D.  London,  1767,  1771.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  embrace  the  chief 
critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament.  This  work  ^^  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  dissertations,  relative,  partly  to  the  characters  ofibe  sacred  writers,  partly 
to  the  Jewish  History  and  Customs,  and  to  such  ptfjibf  heathen  antiquities  as 
have  reference  to  the  New  Testament.  '  As  these  flBpt&tions  display  great  eru- 
dition and  cdntain  much  information  illustrative  of  nie  New  Testament,  Dr.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to^be  recommended  to  the  Theological  Student." 
(Bishop  Marsh.)  Another  experienced  divinity  tutor  (the  kte  Rev.  Dr.  Williams) 
has  also  justly  remarked  that  this  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  author's  theological  sentiments,  (Christian  Preacher,  p.  417.)  which 
were  Arian.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  derived  many  useiiil  illustrations  from 
Dr.  Harwood's  labours  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

8.  Dictionnaire  Historique,  Chronologique,  Geographique,  et  Lit- 
teral  de  la  Bible.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Folio.  4  tomes.  Paris,  1730. 

A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work,  with  occasional  remarks,  was  publish- 
ed in  1732,  in  three  folio  volumes ',  which  having  become  extremely  scarce,  au 
edition  was  published  in  1601,  in  two  thick  4to.  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a 
volume  of  additions  from  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  under  tlie  title  of 
**  Fragments."  A  new  edition,  (being  the  fourth)  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1823,  in  five  volumes  4to.  The  work  is  pleasingly  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings,  which  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  Oriental  manners 
and  customs.  Cauuet's  Dictionary  is  the  basis  of  all  other  modem  works  of  the 
liko  kind. 

9.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of 
Haddington.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The.  author  was  a  minister  in  the  Secessiott-church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  his 
doctrinal  views  Calvinistic.  Allowance  being  made  for  some  of  his  sentiments, 
his  work  may  be  advantageously  substituted  tor  the  pfi^ceding,  the  price  of  which 
necessarily  places  it  above  the  reach  of  many  persons.  The  best  edition  of  Mr. 
Brown's  dictionary  is  ihoffth,  which  costs  about  eighteen  sliillings.  A  professed 
abridgment  of  this  work  was  published  in  1815,  it^  two  small  volumes,  18mo.  The 
**  Compendious  Dictionary  qf  the  Holy  Bible,"  first  publislied  by  Mr.  Button  in 
17f)f),  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections  in  12m^  is  a  judicious 
abridgment  of  Brown's  Dictionary.  "  By  means  of  a  very  small^ut  ctear  type, 
a  vast  quantity  of  matter  is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  this  little  volume. 
The  book,  without  doubt,  may  be  serviceable  to  many."  (British  Critic,  Old  Se- 
ries,  vol.  z.  p.  201.) 

10.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  ;  serv- 
ing as  a  general  note4>ook  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  a  guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects  and  Religions, 
and  as  a  Cyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  By  John  Bobinsoo, 
D.  D.     London,  1815.  8vo. 

It  is  no  small  commendation  of  this  work  that,  within  a  few  months  afler  its 
publication,  it  was  recommended  by  several  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church  to 
the  attention  of  candidates  for  the  ministerial  omce.  It  is  very  closely  printed,  and 
presents  a  valuable  digest,  with  references  to  authorities  at  the  end  of  each  article, 
of  almost  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  biblical  literature.  Most  cordis  tlv 
do  we  join  in  the  following  commendation  of  it  in  a  modern  critical  journal.  "  it 
is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  industry  in  collecting,  and  of  much  judgment 
in  arranging  his  matter.  To  every  theological  student,  who  has  not  access  to  an 
extensive  library,  this  volome  will  prove  a  very  useful  subsidiary  j  to  many,  in- 
deed, wJio  have  neither  attainment  nor  abilities  for  research,  it  wiU  become  necrs- 


tiiat  it  is  noticed  with  merited  coirimondation  in  the  ETanselical  Magftikie  ix 
1^17,  rol.  xxt.  p.4^j(>.  and  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  Tol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15. 

11.  The  Biblical  Cyclopoedia;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  HoIt  Scrip- 
tures, intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings.    By  William  Jones.     1816-  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  compiler  of  this  w6rk  'i»  advanta^eonsly  known  to  the  public  is  the  xiitb<*r 
of  a  Faluable  "  History  of  tmjjjViiidtnsesr  The  plan  of  his  BMieal  C^i4fp^iUm 
is  less  extensive  than  that  <>l7>r.  Robinson's  Dictionary,  before  which  some  paiti 
of  it  appeared,  tliough  it  bears  date  one  yei  later  than  the  kxter  work. 

12.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  e  Patribus  Grcpcis,  ordine  alphabe- 
tico  exhibens  queecunque  Plirases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Ho^reses,  et  ho- 
jnsmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  a  Johanne  Caspato  Suicero.  Folio.  2  toIs. 
Amsterdam,  1723. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work  ;  whieh,  though  indispen5aUy 
necessary  for  understanding  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  incidentiUy  con- 
tains many  illustrations  of  Scripture.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  learned  author 
twenty  years*  labour  ;  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  lt}i52,  in  tve 
volumes,  folio. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relative  to  the 
history,  geography,  &c.  of  the  Bible  Bie  noticed  in  Scbleasner's  rala- 
ahle  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  ver^on,  and  also  in  his  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Greek  and  English  Lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament ;  where  they  are  illustrated  with  equal  learning  and 
accuracy. 
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A   LIST    OF*^HE    PRINCIPAL    COMMENTATORS 

And  Biblical  Critics  of  Eminence ;  with  Bihliogrc^kical  and  Crkicti 
Notices^  extracted  from  authentic  Sources* 
^  [Referred  to  in  page  566.  of  this  Vohane.] 

A  COMPLETE  History  of  Commentators  would  require  a  rolame 
of  ito  ordinary  dimensions.  The  present  list  is  therefore  necessarily 
restricted  to  an  account  of  tlie  Principal  Commentaries  and  Criticil 
Works  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reader  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at  length,  will  find  much  in- 
teresting information  relative  to  the  early  commentators  in  Rosen- 
miiller's  Historia  Interpretationis  Lihrorwn  Sacrontm  in  EcclesiM 
Christiana,  inde  ab  Apostohrum  jEtate  usque  ad  Origiium,  published 
in  detached  fasciculi  at  Leipsic,  between  the  years  179o — 1814,  and 
forming  Jive  tomes  usu^ly  bound  in  two  vols.  8vo.  This  elaborate 
work  treats  exclusively  on  the  early  commentators.  Father  Simon's 
Histoire  Critique  du  Vieuz  Testamentj  4to,  1G80  (liv,  iii.  pp.  416— 
466),  and  his  Histoire  Critique  des  Principaux  Commentatcurs  du  Ni- 
veau Testament,  4to.  Rotterdam,  1689,  contain  many  valuable  stnr- 
tures  on  the  Expositors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  up  to  his 
own  time.    In  1674  was  published  at  Frankfort,  in  two  large  foJit* 
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volumes,  Joh>  Georg.  Dorschei  Bihlia  Numerata,  seu  Index  Specialis  in 
Vetus  Testamentum  ad  singida  omnium  Librorum  Capita^  et  Commatcu 
It  contains  a  list  of  Commentators  (four  hundred  and  ninety-one  in 
number),  who  had  illustrated  any  book,  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  references  to  the  books,  chapters  and  pages  of  their  seve- 
ral works.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  commentators  are  likewise 
discussed  in  Walchius's  Bihliotheca  Theologica  Selecta^  vol.  iv.  pp. 
369 — ^931. ;  in  Ernesti's  Institutio  Inierpretis  Novi  Testamenti^  pars 
iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  278 — 311. ;  and  in  Monisms  Acroases  Academical^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  204-~i340.  Rambach,  in  his  Instiiutiones  Hermeneutic^B^  pp. 
66(^726. ;  Professor  Keil,  in  his  Elementa  Hermeneuiiees  Novi  Tes^ 
tamenti  (8vo.  Lcipsic,  1811),  pp.  159.  et  seq.  and  Professor  Beck,  in 
liis  Monogrammata  Hermeneuiiees  Librorum  Novi  Pcederis  (8vo.  Lip- 
sisB,  1803),  part  i.  pp.  168.  et  seq.  respectively  notice  the  principal 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  those  written  in  the  German 
Language,  which  being  understood  by  few  biblical  students  in  this 
country,  all  commentaries  in  thut  tongue  are  necessarily  omitted  in 
the  following  bibliographical  notices  of  commentators. 
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SriTOLIA   ON   THE    ENTIRE   BIBLE,  OR  THE    GREATER   PART   THEREOF. 

1.  JoANNis  Marian iE  Scholia  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum. 
Paris,  1620.  folio. 

2.  HuouNis  Grotii  Annotationes  ad  Yetus  et  Novum  Testamen- 
tum. 

Tho  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  were  first  poblishod  at  Paris,  in  1644 :  and 
those  on  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  place,  m  three  volumes,  in  1641, 1646, 
and  1050.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Opera  Theolo- 
gica (Basil,  173^,  folio),  as  well  as  in  the  CrUici  Sacri,  and  in  Calovius's  BibUa 
Hlustrata.  They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Voffel, 
vol.  i.  Ualo},  1775  ;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  1776  by  Ooederiein,  wno, 
in  1779,  published  an  Jtuctarium,  also  in  4to.,  which  m'as  separately  sold  under  the 
title  of  Scholia  in  Uhros  Poetieos  Veteris  Testamenti.  An  edition  of  them  waa 
published  by  Mr.  Moody,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  London,  1727 ;  and  his  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  were  reprinted  at  ErUn^  in  1755,  and  following  years,  in  4to. 
We  have  been  thus  minute  in  stating  the  emtions  of  Grotins's  Bcholia,  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  value.    Father  Calmet  han  criticised  many  parts  of  them  with 

?rreat  severity,  particularly  his  preface  to  and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.  "  Grb- 
ius,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  **  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  by  what 
is  generally  called  profane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  commenta- 
tors put  together  ;  nevertheless,  he  too  often  gives  up  prophecies,  which,  in  their 
original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  His  notes  on  some  texts  are  large  and 
learned  dissertations,  which  might  have  profitably  been  published  by  themselves." 
**  His  learning,"  says  an  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  present  day,  "  was  very  ex- 
tensive ;  his  erudition  profound ;  and  his  moderation  on  subjects  of  controversy 
highly  praise- worthy .  No  man  possessed  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ;  and  no  man  has  more  successfully  applicK) 
them  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected 
of  Socinian  sentiments ;  and  is,  in  general,  so  intent  upon  the  literal  meanmff  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)^    On  the  New 

1  The  references  above,  as  well  as  in  the  following  psffcs*  to  Drs.  Doddridg^and 
Adam  Clarke,  are,  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Preaching"  of  i}ie  former,  inserted^  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  detached  works,  printed  at  Leeds,  1804,  pp.  471.  et  seq.,  and  to 
tho  "  General  Preface''  of  the  latter,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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ccniury  }  iiib  onjioiatiojiB  ure  pruponjr  u&Mvt«c»,  i»ujvi  pioM^vit^iu  umhi  \.iiuv,«i.  wik 
containing  many  usefiil  hintj) ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  was  introdQced  tsto 
the  *'  Afl8embly*B  Annotations/*  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Sciiulzii  et  Geo.  Laur.  Baueri  Scholia  in 
Yetus  Te8ta];uentuin.     Norimbergte,  1783 — 1797.  10  rob.  8vo. 

The  three  first  volumes  only  of  these  learned  Scholia  were  ostensibly  wriiten 
by  Professor  Schulzc.l  who  states  in  his  preface,  that,  in  imitation  of  Rosemcu!- 
ler's  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament,  he  undertook  similar  short  notes  on  the  Old 
Testament.  For  this  purpose,  be  has  made  extracts  from  the  best  philological  r^ 
critical  Scholia,  chiefly  from  German  works  which  are  not  readily  accessible  i>z 
intelligible  by  foreigners  ;  this  is  no  small  advantage  ;  and,  independently  of  it 
Schulze  has  added  numerous  critical  notes  of  his  own,  beside  the  contributions  oi 
his  learned  friends.  (Matys  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  406 — 412.)  On  the  deaih  of 
Schulze,  Professor  Bauer  continued  the  work,  and  published  the  remaising  sfx^ 
Tolumesonihe  same  plan. 

5.  Ernest.  Frid.  Car.  Rosenmulleri  Scholia  in  Yetns  Tcsta- 
mentum.     Lipsice,  1795—1821.  18  vols.  Svo. 

6.  J.  G.  RosENMiJLLERi  Scholia  in  Novum  TestameBnmi.  Edit 
Nova,  NorimbergiB,  1801—1808.  5  vols.  8vo. 

These  Scholia  have  long  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  Gennany.  bet  are 
now  beginning  to  be  known  in  this  country,  though  their  hi^h  price  renikrs  them 
accessible  to  comparatively  few  students.  The  Scholia  on  Uic  Old  Testament  ere 
written  by  RoscnniQller  the  sen  ;  and  those  on  the  New  Testament  by  Rosenciul- 
ler  the  father.  The  latter  is  upon  the  whole  a  much  safer  and  sounder  critic  than 
his  son,  whose  Scholia  in  many  passages  are  made  conformable  to  the  lax  and 
(miscalled)  rational  system  of  interpretation,  which  for  many  years  has  been  but 
too  prevalent  among  the  German  Biblical  Critics.  In  the  improved  editions  above 
noticed  of  their  very  valuable  Scliolia,  tlie  two  RosenmOUers  have  diligently 
availed  themselves  of  every  possible  aid,  which  their  own  researches,  or  those  >t* 
their  fi-ienda,  could  procure  for  them.  The  author  of  the  present  work  is  indebt«>  J 
to  these  eminent  critics  for  many  valuable  observations  on  the  Analfsia,  &c.  of 
the  Sacred  writings.  A  third  edition  of  the  younger  RosenmtUIer's  Schoba  on  the 
book  of  Genesis  (so*  much  eniarffed  and  corrected  as  almost  to  form  a  new  work), 
and  a  second  of  those  on  the  Ps^ms,  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1^1,  8vo. 

7.  Reeves. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former 
translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  London,  printed  for 
John  Reeves,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office  of  King's 
Printer.  9  vols,  royal  4to.  9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  or  10  vols,  crown  8vc>. 

Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not  profess  to  be 
commentaries,  yet  as  they  are  accompanied  by  short  explanatory  and  Philologies! 
Scholia,  it  would  be  injustice  towards  Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public -spirited  ef- 
forts to  render  the  Scriptures  attractive  to  the  higher  classes,  wer6  we  to  pass 
them  in  silence.    On  this  account  Mr.  Reeves*s  editions  may  jus^y  dbim  a  puc« 

J  Jahn  affirms  that  they  were  not  written  by  Schulze  himself^  but  by  Srb^<ifr 
under  h^s  name  ;  and  he  further  adds,  that,  in  general,  on  difficult  passa^s.  on 
antient  and  a  modern  interpretation  is  given,  and  the  decision  between  tliem  ie  \cti 
to  the  reader's  judgment.  (Jalm,  Enchiridion  Hermeneutice  Generalia,  p.  17.1 
Whether  SchOder  or  Schulze  wrote  the  first  three  vols,  is  not  material  now  Vi 
know  ;  useful  as  the  work  unquestionably  is,  the  reader  should  be  informed  that  t  he 
author  has  adopted  iho  fashionable  hypothesis  of  many  German  divines^  thai  .M<> 
ses  was  a  clever  mythohffve,  who  compiled  his  history  from  certain  mythi  or  trt 
ditional  narratives!  This  hypothesis  is  also  adopted  by  Rosenmoller.  and  by  DaLbe 
and  it  was  embraced  by  tl'io  late .  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  version  of  the  Bible.  See  it 
examined,  and  (we  trust  satisfactorily)  refuted,  ittfra,  Vol  IV.  pp.  C— {>. 


tioiifl.  in  our  analysiB  of  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  partioalarly  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  frequently  adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  wliich  are 
for  the  most  part  very  judiciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  printing^ 
of  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bolmer  &  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Ben- 
sle^,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition  withdhe  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
British  typography.  There  are  some  copies  extant  in  four  volumesi  8vo.,  without 
the  Schoha. 


SECTION  II. 

JEWISH    COMMENTATORS. 

A  FEW  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  illustrated  every  individual 
book  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  following  are  those  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation  by  the  Jews.^ 

Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  Ben  Isaac,  usually  cited  as  Raschi  from 
the  contraction  of  his  names,  was  a  native  of  Troyes  in  Champagne : 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible,  as  well  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  Talmud,  and  from  his  extensive  learning  is  accounted  one  of 
the  most  learned  Jewish  expositors.  His  style,  however,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  as  to  require  an  ample  comment  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible. He  died  a.  d.  1180.  Many  of  his  commentaries  have  been 
printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Christians ;  as  that  on  Esther  by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by 
Genebrard,  and  those  on  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  by  I^ontac. 
A  German  version  of  his  entire  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
on  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  published  by  Brei- 
thaupt,  in  4to.  at  Gotha,  in  1710. 

2.  Rabbi  Abraham  Aben  Ezra  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourish- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century ;  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
written  in  an  elegant  style,  are  much  esteemed  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

3.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  was  also  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  he  wrote  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  highly  valued,  particularly  that  on  tlie 
prophet  Isaiah. 

4.  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  a  Spanish  Jew,  was  contemporary 
with  Kimchi :  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scripture,  especially  on  the 
Pentateuch,  are  much  esteemed.  He  accounted  for  the  miracles 
from  natural  causes. 

5.  Rabbi  Isaac  Abarbanel,  or  Abravanel,  (as  he  is  sometimes 
called)  a  Portuguese  Jew,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of  the  Prophets, 

1  In  thie  account  of  the  Jewish  Expositors,  we  have  chiefly  followed  Carpxov,  in 
his  IntfodMctio  ad  lAbras  Canomcos  Veteris  Ttsiamenti^  pp.  35.  et  secj.  and  De 
Rossi's  scarce  work,  entitled  Bibliotheea  Judaiea  AntichristiaTUi,  qiid  tditt  et  ineditt 
JudmoTum  Libri  recensentur.  Royal  8vo.,  Parma,  1800.  Wolfins  has  also  treated 
on  the  Jewish  Commentators,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Hthraa,  torn.  ii.  p.  368.  et  passim. 
For  an  accoapt  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  tee  Part  I.  pp.  157—163.  of  this  vo. 
lajne,  tupra. 
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SECTION  lU. 

C010I£NTABI£S  BY  THE  FATHERS  AND  DOCTORS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  FREVIOUSLr  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

Learned  men  are  by  no  meana  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  autho- 
rity to  TO  coneeded  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  by  some  they  are  depreciated  beyond  measure*  vhile  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  estimated  as  repositories  of  e?ery  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  sacred  literature.     It  is  however  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  in  almost  all  theological  controversies,  both  parties  are 
de«rous  of  having  the  fathers  on  their  side.     Considering  the  ques- 
tion, then,  without  prejudice  or  predilection,  we  may  safely  assume, 
that  the  primitive  fathers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  zeal, 
though  occasionally  deficient  in  learning  and  judgment ;  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  in  general  for  their  statements  of  facts,  but  not 
invariably  for  the  constructions  which  they  put  upon  them,  unless  in 
their  expositions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  whose  language  they 
were  intimately  acquainted ;  and  that  they  are  faithful  reporters  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  not  always  the  most  judi- 
cious interpreters  of  Scripture.     "  The  labours  of  the  fathers,"  says 
Luther,  '*  demand  our  veneration  ;  they  were  great  men,  but  neverthe- 
less they  were  men  liable  to  mistake,  and  they  have  committed  mis- 
takes.*'^ As  repositories,  therefore,  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  preachers 
of  Christian  virtue,  and  as  defenders  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine, 
ihey  may  still  be  very  advantageously  consulted  ;  but  it  is  in  the  cha- 
rttcter  of  expositors  of  Holy  Writ  that  we  are  now  to  consider  the 
fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this  character  we  mar  profit  by  them^ 
if  we  do  not  eitpect  that  from  them  which  they  could  not  have.    The 
fathers  ap  V^^^^  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  un- 
divided atti^ntion,  with  intense  thought,  and  with  holy  admiration,  as 
to  that  whici'^  ^as  alone  worthy  to  be  studied.     No  part  of  Scripture 
was  neglected  ^y  them ;  they  were  so  earnestly  intent  upon  it,  that 
not  a  jot  or  titi^l^  escaped  them.     This,  with  the  advantages  which 
they  had  (especir^ly  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers)  in  point  of  languages 
and  antiquities,  co.^i^d  not  fail  to  produce  remarks  which  it  must  be 
very  imprudent  in  a.  V  ^^  to  neglect.     The  mistakes,  charged  upon 
the  fathers  in  their  ej^^-P^sitions  of  the  Old  Testament,  originated  in 
their  being  misled  by  t*^^  Se^tuagint  version,  which  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  together  with'  their  contempt  of  the  Jews,  and  their  un- 
willingness to  be  taught  that  language  by  them,  induced  them  to  trust 
implicitly.     And  that  excess  of  allegorical  interpretation  into  whicli 
some  of  the  antients  ran,  was  vrobahlj  occasioned  by  their  studying, 
with  a  warm  irofigination,  prop.*ifcc*.ies  and  types,  parables  and  nlln- 


1  Liboree  patrmn  vememri  decet;  fiierai  it  majrni  viri,  aed  tamen  homines  qui 
labi  potueront,  et  lapsi  sunt.    Martin  Luther  *•  Comment,  in  Gen.  u.  p.  27. 


eanions  oniy  saoiua  oe  reienrea  lo,  especiauj  inose  oy  frotestanu  ; 
as  the  editions,  superintended  bj  divines  of  tke  Romi^  Chareh,  are 
not  only  frequently  corrupted,  but  spurious  writings  are  also  olkea 
ascribed  to  the  fathers,  in  order  to  support  the  anti-scriptnjal  dogmas 
of  that  church.* 

1.  Origen  flourished  in  the  latter  part  pf  the  second  and  throoi^ 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  :  he  was  a  natire  of  Alexandria^ 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  and  was  distinguished  not  more  by  faia 
learning  than  by  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  CowuntKiarks 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now 
lost:  the  best  edition  of  what  has  been  preserved  was  published  by 
Huet  at  Rouen,  1668,  in  2  vols,  folio  ;  and  in  the  Benedictiiie  edition 
of  his  works,  in  4  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1733 — 1759.  He  also  wrola 
Scholia  or  short  notes  explanatory  of  difficult  passages  of  Scnptare, 
in  which  he  chiefly  attended  to  the  literal  sense.  Of  these  Scholia 
some  extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Gretsory 
Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  Great,  entitled  PhilocaUa^  and  pubhsbed  at 
Paris,  in  1618,  4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  capacities  of  the  people,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other  works, 
both  practical  and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  detail ; 
and  his  critical  labours  on  the  sacred  writings  are  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  work.^  In  the  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen 
gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  historical,  literal,  mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bi- 
ble.^ Origen's  grand  fault  is  that  of  allegorising  the  Scriptures  loo 
much ;  and  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alex* 
andrine  philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between 
Heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon 
of  criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was 
not  obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  kis  peculiar  teneu,  the 
words  were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense  ;  a 
rule  by  which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  wither  ori- 
ginal or  borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosbeim  has  justly 
characterised  this  father  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ibe  writers  of 
the  third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  th^  learned  and 
pious  productions ;  and  as  *'  a  man  of  vast  and  uncsmmon  abilities^ 

1  Dr.  Key's  Norriwan  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  105—118.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  tm. 

§p.  183 — 188.    See  also  some  admirable  dbservations  of  tke  learned  Dr.  Ore^orjr 
iharpe,  in  his  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity,  talMii  from  the  Caneesaoas 
of  the  most  antient  adversaries,  pp.  90-r-99.  \  ''  ^ 

9  See  numerous  proofs  of  this  remark  in  'James's  IVeatise  of  the  Ckxrmptioa  of 
Scripture  Ck>imcils  and  Fathers  by  the  prelates,  dro.  of  the  choreh  of  Rome,  Ibr 
maintenance  of  popery,  pp.  1 — ^271.    London,  168^  8vo. 

3  See  Part  I.  pp.  172—176.  of  this  volume.    < 

4  Jahn's  Enchiridion  HermeneaticsB  GeHeialv,  pp.  163|  164.  A  farther  aeeooaft 
of  Origen's  expository  labours  may  be  seen  in  fimesti's  Institntio  Interpretts  Novi 
Testament! ,  pp.  286, '287.,  and  in  Morus's  Acroases  sBper  Herraeneatica  Novi  Ftt- 
dcris,  torn.  ii.  pp.  230—236. ;  in  RosenmftUer's  Hiatoria  Interpretationia  Librons 
Sacrorum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  17-^156.9  utd  ^mon's  Hist.  Crit.  da  Vienz  Test.  liv.  iii. 
ch.  ix.  pp.  43&^'442. 


wafi,  his  virtues  and  bis  labours  deserve  tbe  admiration  of  all  af^es ; 
and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour  through  the  aiiaals  of 
time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be  esteemed  among  men."^ 
—  The  best  edition  of  Origen's  works  is  that  of  Father  De  la  Rue, 
in  4  vols,  folio  :  Paris,  ]7*J3-r>9 :  reprinted  by  M.  Oberthiir  at  Wurce* 
burg,  in  15  vols.  8vo.  1780,  and*to|||^ing  years. 

2.  John  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of  Ori- 
gen*8.  He  wrote  homilies  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are  every 
way  preferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  Ernesti  is  of  opinion,  that  none 
of  the  productions  of  the  fathers  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysostom  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  commentators  on 
them  have  exclusively  followed  him.  On  the  historical  books,  his 
commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and  most  co- 
pious, and  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  perused.  Chrysostom's 
manner  of  expounding  is  this :  he  first  takes  a  verse  of  Scripture, ' 
which  he  explains  ;  and  then  investigates  and  elucidates  the  meaning 
of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the  sacred  author, 
whose  style  and  genius  he  examines,  and  rendering  all  Hebraisms  by 
equivalent  inteUigible  Greek  expressions.  He  throughout  adhefles  to 
the  literal  sense,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  true  one.  The  homi- 
lies are  found  in  the  beautiful  Editio  Princeps  of  his  works  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  8  vols,  folio,  Eton,  1613  ;  and  Montfaucon*s 
edition,  which  is  the  best,  pubUshed  at  Paris  in  13  vols,  folio,  1718 — 
1738.  An  admirable  French  translation  of  a  selection  from  Chry- 
sostom's Homilies,  and  other  works,  was  printed  by  Auger,  at  Paris, 
1785,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  In  1807,  Mattbaei  published  52  of  his  homi^^s 
at  Moscow,  in  8vo.  with  various  readings,  a  commentary  and  index.^ 

3.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  or  Cyropolis  in  Syria,  wrote  in 
the  fifth  century :  though  he  chiefly  follows  Chrysostom  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  striking 
observations  of  his  own,  and  has  successfully  vindicated  many  pas- 
sages against  the  Arians,  and  other  sectaries  of  his  time.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  Schulz  and  Noesselt,  Hate, 
1709 — 1774,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Theophtlact,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  11th 
century  :  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  books  of  Scripture  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.     Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St. 

,  Paul's  Epistles,  are  particulariy  valuable.     The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  published  at  Venice,  1754 — 1763,  in  4  vols,  folio.  The 

1  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  270.  edit.  1806. 

S  Several  editions  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  are  enumerated  by  Harles,  in  his 
Brevier  Notitia  Literatfuie  Ornce,  pp.  739—741. ;  to  whieh  work,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Ernesti  and  Moras,  above  referred  to,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  fol- 
k>wing  notices  pf  the  Greek  fathers. 


lation  from  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others.  It  is  wortbj 
of  observation,  that  tbe  controverted  claa«e  in  St.  John's  First  Epis- 
tle (1  John  V.  7.)  was  not  known  to  this  writer.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Paris,  16;J1,  in  2  vols.  foHo. 

6.  ErTHYMirs  Zigabenus,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  earif 
part  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  wrot^oifcmentahes  on  different  parts  of 
the  Bible,  tiie  whole  of  which  have  not  been  printed.  His  principal 
work  is  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by  Mattbsi  at 
Lcipsic,  in  1792.  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  hitherto  inedited  Greek  text  is 
flilio-ently  revised  from  two  MSS.  in  the  kbrary  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  Vol.  1.  contains  the  pre- 
faces and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  Vol.  U.  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke ;  Vol.  III.  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  Hentenius's  La* 
tin  Version  of  the  whole  of  Euthymius's  Comnientary,  his  CriticaJ 
Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor.  Euthymius's  Conunenta- 
Tj  on  the  Psalms  was  pnblished  with  the  Works  of  Theophylact. 

7.  Very  similar  to  the  works  of  Theophylact  and  CEcameaius, 
above  noticed,  are  tbe  Catena,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptores, 
consistin§^  of  separate  passages  or  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  re- 
duced to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books ;  they  are  de> 
nominated  CatentB,  because,  as  a  chain  is  composed  of  several  links 
connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of  numerous  di&r- 
ent  passages,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of  different  writers* 
so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued  work.  The  earliest 
compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopius  of  Gazc^  whose  entire  work  ob 
the  Scriptures  has  never  been  printed ;  though  particular  poniosa 
have  been  published,  as  his  Catena  on  the  Octateuch,  or  ei^bt  first 
books,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1555,  folio;  on  the  two  books  <^ 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1020  ;  a  specimen  of 
his  Catena  on  the  Heptateuch,  or  seven  first  books,  and  on  the  Sonf{ 
of  Solomon,  edited  by  Emesti,  Leipsic,  1785,  4to. ;  on  Isaiah,  edited 
by  Courtier,  folio,  Paris,  1580.  Procopius  was  followed  by  Olym- 
piodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  seventh  eeimiry ; 
lii$<  Catena  on  the  book  of  Job  was  published  at  Venice  in  1587,  4to. 
A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms,  Matthew,  and  John,  was  printed  by  Plaft- 
tin  at  Antwerp,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  folio,  1630,  and 
following  years.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  diis  kind  is  tht 
Catena  of  Nicephorus  on  the  Octateoch,  the  two  bodu  of  Saumd, 
and  the  two  books  of  Kings  ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  fiAy-oae  wri* 
ters,  and  was  published  in  Greek,  in  two  vols,  folio,  at  Leipsic,  1792. 
Possin  and  Corderius  published  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  tha 
Four  Evangelists,  in  1628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and 
Thoulouse,  in  four  large  folio  volumes ;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Tie- 
tor,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  other  fathers,  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
Mark,  was  edited  by  Matthieei,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8vo.^ 

1  Morns  (torn.  ii.  p.  253.)  has  enumerated  several  catene-on  partionlar  naiti  ef 
the  New  Testament.    The  best  account  of  those  coo^ilatioM  ii  to  b«  btaai  m 


xiic  prjiicipui  VUIUUU8  oi  iiiis  tuniueiiuy  learut^u  luiiicr  s  wurKS  are 
lliose  of  Paris,  1693 — 1700,  in  five  vols,  folio,  and  of  Verona,  1734 
— 1742,  io  eleven  vols,  folio. 

9.  UiLAJiY,  Bishop  of  PoiU^rs,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  wliich 
are  extant  in  the  Paris  edition  of  his  works,  1693,  foHo,  and  in  that 
printed  at  Verona,  1730,  in  two  vols,  folio.  These  Commentaries 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen,  than  of  the  results 
of  his  own  studies ;  and  on  this  account  Morus  is  of  opinion,  that  ht- 
tle  assistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  This  author  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Hilary,  surnamed  the  Deacon,  from  the  office 
which  he  filled  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
Ge&tury :  and  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  which 
is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Am- 
brose's works  (Paris,  168G— 1690,  2  vols,  folio),  to  whom  they  are 
erroneously  ascribed. 

10.  Augustine,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  several  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures,  and  parti- 
cularly Commentaries  on  the  Psaln^s,  neither  of  which  are  now  held 
in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  holds  in  eccle- 
siastical history.  His  piety,  indefatigable  application,  sublime  geniuss 
unwearied  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acuteness  of  liis  wit,  are  univer- 
sally allowed.  "  It  is  however  certain,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that  the 
aocuracr  and  solidity  of  his  judgment  were  by  no  means  proportion- 
able to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  upon  many  oc- 
casions, he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination, tluin  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  Hence 
that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and  which  has  some- 
times rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  uncertain  with  respect  to 
his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence  also  the  just  complaints  which  many 
have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works, 
and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  he  had  examined  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  attention  and  diligence."^  Jahn  has  remarked  that 
the  genius  of  Augustine  resembled  that  of  Origen  rather  than  that  of 
Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  be  was  greatly  inferior  in  learning,  being 
totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew^  and  but  moderately  versed  in  Greek.^ 
His  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures  form  the  third,  and  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Psalms  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
bis  works.  He  accommodates  the  Scriptures  more  frequently  to  his 
own  ideas,  than  he  accommodates  these  to  the  former,  and  is  perpe- 


Ittigiot's  Tractatus  d6  Catems  Patrvm,  Leipsio,  1707,  8vo. ;  and  in  Noesselt's  Oh- 
aervationss  de  Caienis  Patrum  Grtucorum  tn  J^vum  TestametUum.    Haloe,  176L, 
4to.    See  also  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologicm,  vol.  iv.  pp.  388— 391 . 
1  See  196, 199.  of  this  volume. 
3  Moeheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  yol.  i.  p.  363. 
Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneutice  Genoralis,  p.  167. 
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rai  and  controversial  wntiug^.  Among  uie  princi|>ai  compiiauons  ot 
this  kind  are  the  Glosses^  or  short  interpretations  of  Strabo  aiMl  An- 
sel m. 

11.  Walafridus  Strabo  or  STKABts,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
Oiassa  ordinaria  or  margimdis ;  because  the  entire  margin,  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  filled  with  anno- 
tations. His  work  is  in  fact  a  catena  or  collection  of  comments  fron 
all  the  Latin  fathers  who  preceded  him,  and  particularly  from  lo- 
gustine  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  pupil  Strabo  was,  and  who  wrote 
a  voluminous  catena  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Paai's 
Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the  Bible,  which  is  still  ia 
manuscript.  Strabo  endeavours  to  show  the  literal,  histoheal^  and 
moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not  always  with  success.  For 
many  years  the  labours  of  Strabo  continued  to  be  received  as  the  stde 
authorised  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  beat  edition  of  his  work 
is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  folio.^ 

12.  Anselm,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote 
an  Inter  linear^  Gloss,  so  called  because  it  is  confined  to  the  insertion 
of  a  very  brief  exposition  of  obscure  passages  in  the  same  line  with 
the  text. 

13.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  Gospels,  from  upwards 
of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  chiefly  ^ves, 
rather  than  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  fathers  from  Zofni 
versions  of  their  works.  His  comment  long  held  a  distioguished  pface 

,  in^he  Western  church ;  it  is  found  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  vols*  of  the 
Venice  edition  of  his  works,  1755,  4to. 

There  were  however  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of  better 
note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  and 
who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation.  We  shall  bhefly  enii> 
merate  them. 

14.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  compos- 
ed a  catena  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  but  few  remarks  of 
his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  peculiar 
praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources.  His  commentaries  are  to 
be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Cologne  edition  of  his 
works,  1688,  folio. 

15.  Alcujn,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Bede,  compiled 
a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  made 
selections  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Bede,  and  other 
writers  ;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment.  His  biblical  labours  are 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Froben's  edition  of  his  works. 

1  RAnibachii  Instit.  Herm.  p.  679. 

3  Much  carious  information  relative  to  the  Biblia  Cfhssata,  or  Gloeeea  on  t^ 
Srr.ptures,  is  contained  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Lord's  Bibliotheca  Sftcia..  pait  d 
vol.  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  pp.  353.  et  se4j. 


me  j^cripiures  oeing  tar  supenor  to  tne  manner  and  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  flourished.  His  compendious  expositions  of  the  Bible 
were  called  postiUs^  from  his  manner  of  placing  them,  viz.  first  exhi- 
biting the  sacred  text,  and  post  ilia  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  offer- 
ing his  own  explication.  In  this  work  he  shows  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  than  any  preceding  commen- 
tator, and  has  availed  himself  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
to  select  the  best  comments  of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly 
Jarchi.  Being,  however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  Greek  than 
with  Hebrew,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  in  those  of  the  Old.  His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  ju- 
dicious, and  he  principally  attends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  which, 
however,  he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men. The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  in  6 
vols,  folio  :  it  is  also  found  in  the  Biblia  Maxima^  edited  by  Father 
De  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folio.  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of  Moralia^ 
or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   COMMENTATORS   ON    THE    SCRIPTURES   GENERALLY, 
SINCE    THE    REFORMATION. 


^  1.  Foreign  Commentators, 

1.  The  illustrious  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  wrote  Commentaries 
on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of  them  was  publish- 
ed at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549.  All  the  writings  of 
this  great  man  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Ger- 
many, especially  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  on  St.  PauFs 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  His  Commentary  on  the  Ga- 
latians  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  a  translation,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1580  in  4to.  and  subsequently  in  folio,  octavo,  and  in  two 
vols.  12mo.  In  1821,  was  published,  in  8vo.  a  translation  of  Lu- 
ther's Commentary  rni  the  Psahns^  called  Psalms  of  Degrees ;  in  which 
among  many  other  valuable  Discourses  on  Individual,  Household,  and 
Civil  Affairs,  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  the  divinely  instituted 
and  honourable  Estate  of  Matrimony  is  explained  and  defended  against 
the  Popish  Perversion  of  Enforced  Celibacy,  Monastic  Vows,  Orders, 

tc.  Sfc,     To  which  is  prefixed.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Monastic 
ife,  particularly  of  the  Monasteries  of  England. 
2.  The  biblical  writings  of  John  Caltin»  another  illustrious  re- 
former, consist  of  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on  almost 

1  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long*i  Bibliotheca  Sftcra,  iwrt  ii.  vol.  iii- P-  3^7 — 3G3. 
Lyra's  commentary  was  attacked  by  Paul  bishop  of  Bttrgos  (Paohis  Bnrgenns),  • 
converted  Jew,  and  was  defended  by  Matthias  Doring.  Ibid.  pp.  S63,  961.  Wal- 
chii  Bibliotbeoa  Theobgica,  vol.  iv.  pp.  396, 307. 


account  of  those  peculiar  do^as  which  Calvin  deduced  from  the 
Sacred  Writings.  "  Cabin's  Commentaries,"  says  the  learned  Mat- 
thew Pooie,  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Synopsis  Criticorom  Sacranmi/ 
noticed  below,  ^*  abound  in  solid  discussions  of  theological  subjects, 
and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Subsequent  writers  have 
borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Calvin  ;  and  his  interpreta- 
tions adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who  repay  their  obligatioB  by 
reproaching  their  master."  The  great  critic  Scaliger  said  that  no 
commentator  had  better  hit  the  sense  of  the  prophets  than  Cahrio ; 
and  another  eminent  critic  of  our  own  time  (RosenmuUer)  has  re- 
marked, that  although  Calvin  was  not  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew,  jrt 
as  he  possessed  an  acute  and  subtle  genius,  his  interpretations  of 
Isaiah  in  particular,  contain  many  things  which  are  exceedingly  nmv 
fol  for  understanding  .the  prophet's  meaning.  Nothing  indeed  can 
more  satisfactorily  evince  the  high  estimation  to  which  the  commen- 
taries of  Calvin  are  still  entitled  from  the  biblical  student,  than  the 
following  eulogium  of  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  that  ever 
adorned  the  Anglican  Church  —  Bishop  Horsley.  '  '^  I  h(dd,"  says 
he,  '^  the  memory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration ;  his  works  have  a 
place  in  my  library  ;  and,  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  is 
one  of  the  Commentators  whom  I  most  frequently  consult."  Tbe 
writer  of  these  pages  has  not  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work ;  yet  he  has  never  con- 
sulted them  but  with  advantage  and  with  pleasure. 

3.  VicTOBiNus  Strigelius  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Lufher 
and  Calvin,  and  wrote  arguments  and  notes  to  the  whole  of  the  Bi- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  Isaiah,  which  were  published  at  different 
times  between  the  years  I5&y  and  1586,  and  in  various  sizes  J  The? 
are  much  admired  for  their  exactness,  particularly  his  T^ofunifucnLon 
the  New  Testament,  which  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  LuDovici  f>E  DiEuCritica  Sacra,  sive  Animadversiones  in  Loca 
qusedam  difficiliora  Vetcris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Amsterdam,  1693, 
folio. 

A  work  of  acknowledged  character  :  "  Perhaps  no  man  ever  poeseseed  a  mor^ 
consummate  knowledjre  of  the  Oriental  lanoruages  than  De  Diea,nor  employed  hl^ 
knowledge  to  more  useful  purposes."  (Bibllog.  Diet.  lU.  123.) 

5.  Sbbastiani  ScHMiDii  Commentarii  in  Genesin,  Josuam,  Ruth, 
Re^es,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  lesaiam,  Jercmi- 
am,  Huseam,  Evangehum  Johannis,  et  Epistolas  Paul!  ad  Romanos, 
Cr&latas,  et  Hebrseos.    Ar^entorati,  1687,  et  annis  sequentibiis,  4to- 

8«bastian  Schmidt  was  at  least  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous  eonunenta- 
tor  of  his  age  (the  seventeenth  century).  Mosheim's  Eocl.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p,  296. 

6.  Cnrrioi  Sacki  :  give  Annotata  doctissimorum  Virorum  in  Vetus 
ac  Novum  Testamenttmi ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus  varii,  Theolo- 
gico-Philologici,  9  tomis  in  12  voluminibus,  Amsterdam,  1G96.  foUo. 

I  Masch  has  given  the  titles  and  dates  of  their  respoetiva  pabBcctiMis :  vol.  til 
pp.424— 427.   ^ 


wnicn  are-  enumeraiea  oy  ur.  a.  i^iarKo  in  iJio  general  pretace  to  nia  uommenia- 
ry,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  To  complete  this  great  work,  there  were  published  at  Araster- 
Aim,  in  1701,  Thesaurus  Theologico-rhilologicus,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  in  1732,  in 
two  folio  yolumes  also,  Thesaurus  Novus  Theolo^ico-Philologicus,  —  two  valuable 
collections  of  critical  and  philological  dissertations  by  the  most  eminent  biblical 
critics  of  that  day.  These  are  necessary  to  complete  tho  Critici  Sacri ;  of  which 
great  work  an  admirable  abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  Matthjei  Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum  aliorumque  SS.  Inter  pre- 
turn.  London,  1669—1674,  5  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  5  vols,  folio,  1684  ; 
also  Frankfort,  1712,  5  vols,  folio,  and  1694,  5  vols,  large  4to. 

On  this  most  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  spent  ten  years ;  it  consolidatea 
with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  the  Critici  Sacri  of  the  London  edition  into 
one  continued  comment,  besides  many  valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of 
note,  Hammond,  &«.  and  his  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It 
has  many  advantages  over  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but  also  in 
its  admirable  arrangement  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and  in  the  author's  re- 
marks ;  tuid  it  furnishes  a  most  complete  material  index  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  (Dr. 
Hales*8  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions 
above  noticed,  that  edited  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Leusden,  is  by  &r  the  best  and 
most  correct.  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  worth  purchasing,  on  account  of 
its  incorrectness.  The  4to.  edition,  which  ifi  somewhat,  better,  is  nevertheless  very 
inaccurate  :  it  is  badly  printed,  and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  JoANNis  Clerici  Translatio  Librorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  cum 
ejusdem  Paraphrasi  perpetui,  Commentario  Philologico,  Disserta- 
tionibus  Criticis,  Tabulisque  Chronologicis  et  Geographicis,  folio,  4 
vols.  Amsterdam,  1798,  1719,  1713.  Ejusdem,  Translatio  ex  An- 
glica  Lingud  Henrici  Hammondi  Paraphrasis  et  Adnotationum  in 
Novum  Testamentum,  Animadversionibus  suis  illustrata.  Frankfort, 
1714.  2  vols,  folio. 

Le  Clerc's  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  commended  by  Bishop  Wat- 
son :  of  Dr.  Hammond's  Paraplirase  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  some  ac- 
count is  given  below.  Many  of  Le  Clerc's  observations  throw  groat  light  on  the- 
Scriptures;  in  others  he  has  indulged  his  own  fancy,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  regretted,. 
has  completely  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  our  Sa- 
viour. He  eonsiders  the  miracles  as  the  effects  of  nature.  His  Commentaries  on 
the  Prophets  and  on  the  Hagiographa  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. John  Justus  Von  Einem  published  a  volume  of  AniTnadversiones  ad  Jo- 
^nnis  Clerici  ComnunlarioSy  at  Magdeburgh,  1735. 8vo. 

.  9.  La  Sainte  Bible,  expliqu6e  par  David  Martin,  Amsterdam, 
1707.  2  vols,  folio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible  and  corrected  it  so 
materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  new  translation.  The  short  notes, 
which  be  has  annexed,  contain  much  good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  OsTERVALD  ( Jean-Frcderic)  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  *les  Argu* 
mens  et  Reflexions,  Neufchatel,  1772.  folio. 

M.  Ostervald  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  The 
French  Text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Geneva  Version,  revised  and  corrected  by 
himself;  whence  it  is  often  considered  as  a  new  version.  Ostervald's  arguments 
and  reflections  are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  liberally  consulted  by  later  com- 
mentators. A  detached  translation  of  them,  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  by 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  request  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

11.  JoANNis  GoccEii  Commentarii  in  Sacras  Scripturas,  in  ejus 
Operibus.    Amsterdam,  10  vols,  folio. 


cieii  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  Augustin  Calmet.     Paris,  1719 
— 172«i.  8  tomes  in  9  vols,  folio. 

"  It  conlnins  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  French  yereion  in  coUaterd 
eoluninsi,  witli  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  It  has  a  vast  apparatus  of 
prefaces  and  di6B«>rtatioiis,  in  which  immense  learning,  good  sense,  sound  ja«igineBt, 
anfi  deep  piety. are  invariably  disph&yed.  This  is  without  exception  the  best  coin- 
lucnt  on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  either  by  Catholics  or  Protestants." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Walchius  (Bibl.  Theol.  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  has  pronounced  an  cquaJI? 
stronjT  bnt  well-dcsf* rvcd  eulogium  on  this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  have  beea 
huTi^ely  indebted  in  the  course  of  these  volumes. 

13.  CiiAis.  —  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  Commentairc  Litteral,  ct 
des  Notes  cboisies,  tirees  de  divers  Auteurs  Anglois,  dec,  par  Charies 
Chais.     Ha^ue,  1743 — 1790.  7  vols.  4to, 

Besides  a  French  translation,  which  in  general  is  judicious,  this  learned  aad 
elaborate  work  contains  a  valuable  comment  on  the  Old  T&stament  as  £ir  as  the 
end  of  the  hiistoricul  books.  The  seventh  volume  was  posthumous,  and  was  edi- 
ted by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Marlaine.  "  It  is  much  to  be  rcffrelled  that  the  learned 
and  pious  author  did  not  complete  the  whole.  What  he  nas  published,  however, 
at  long  intervals,  is  excellent.  His  notes  are  chiefly  taken,  as  he  professes,  from 
the  best  Knjlish  Commentators,  to  wlv>m  he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the 
foreign,  Hoiibiorant,  Calmet,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  carefully  sto- 
died.  it  mav  Uierefore  be  justiv  considered  as  a  considerable  and  valuable  improve- 
ment upon  Iiis  predecessors,  of  every  description,  as  far  as  it  goes."  (Dr.  Hales.) 

14.  Jo.  Aug.Datuii  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  Recen&ioDe  Tex- 
tus  Hebrnei  et  Versionuia  Antiquarum,  Latine  vcrsi,.  notis  philoJogicLs 
et  critieis  illustrati.     Halae,  1773 — 1789.  C  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  continent,  where  it  was  published  at  diAr- 
•nt  times  in  six  volumes  or  parts,  most  of  which  have  been  several  times  reprinted 
with  improvements.  See  a  notice  of  it,  in  Part  I.  p.  224.  of  this  volume.  The 
difficult  and  obscure  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  After  M.  Datne's  decease,  RosenmQller  edited  a  collection  of  hia  Opiuoda 
ad  Crisin  et  InterpretatUmem  Veteris  Testamenti  spectantia,  8ro.  Lipnc,  17%. 
These  should  be  added  to  the  above  work,  as  they  contain  critical  disqusiUons 
on  some  antient  versions,  &jc, 

15.  Libri  Saeri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex  Sermone  Hebrseo  in  Lati&um 
translati ;  notatione  brevi  prcecipiiSB  Lectionum  et  Interpretationimi 
diversitatis  addita.  Auetoribus  D.  Henrico  Augusto  Scbott  et  Julio 
Friederico  Winzer,  volumen  primum.     Alton®  et  Lipsie,  1816.  Bvo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only  ;  the  first  thrco>  books  were  tnns- 
lated  by  M.  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Winzer,  but  the  whole  work  has  been 
80  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  production  of  only  one  person.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  version  is  said  to  be  close  ;  and  the  annotations,  which  are 
very  brief,  ire  strictly  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  principal  various  lectioi», 
and  of  the  different  interpretations  proposed  by  eminent  bibhcal  critics.  This 
w6rk  has  not  been  continued. 


§  2.  British  Commentators  on  the  whole  Bible. 
1.  The  Reformers'  Bible.  — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version ;  with 
short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pioue  Reformers,  as  printed  by 

Eoyul  Autliority,  at   the  lime  of  tlie   Heformauoo,  with   addiliiMial 
Ntiieri  and  Di^se nations,     LondaHi  1810.  4lo. 


nvie  nas  in  sonie  lew  insiances  oeen  improvea,  me  eaiior  ^uie  -nov.  i  uomas 
Webster,  M.  A.)  sUtes  that  the  utmost  caution  has  been  observed,  that  no  altera- 
tion shonld  be  mode  in  the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustra- 
tions," the  late  eminent  Bishop  Hortdey  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature)  has 
pronounced  to  be  "  very  edifying^  except  that  in  many  points  they  savour  too 
much  of  Calvinism."  The  notes  on  the  Apocalypse  are  selected  by  the  editor 
from  various  commentators :  he  has  also  occasionally  supplied  arguments  to  tlie 
different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  :  his  dissertations  on  which, 
though  concise,  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  who  have  not 
leisure  to  consult  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  maps  and  tables 
accompany  the  work,  which  is  further  ornamented  with  some  neatly  executed  vig- 
nette engravings. 

2.  Hall  (Bishop).  —  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 2  vols.  1808.  8vo. 

These  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  in  different  forms  ;  the  edition 
now  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josioh  Pratt,  B.  D.  and  is  very  correctly 
printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations  "  are  incomparably  valuable  for  language, 
criticism,  and  devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrote  a  "  Paraphras- 
tic Exposition  of  hard  Texts,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr.  D.  pronounces  to  be  "  very 
valuable,  especially  for  showing  the  spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  oc- 
cur." They  do  not,  however,  contain  much  learned  criticism.  Most  of  them^  if 
not  all,  are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly,  no- 
tioed  below. 

3.  Annotations  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment :  this  third,  above  the  first  and  second  editions,  so  enlarged,  as 
they  make  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scripture  ;  the  like 
never  before  published  in  English.  Wherein  the  text  is  explained, 
doubts  resolved,  Scriptures  paralleled,  and  various  readings  observ- 
ed ;  by  the  labour  of  certain  learned  divines  thereunto  appointed, 
and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface.  London,  1657. 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  (for  valuable  and  learned  it  is,  considering  the  time  when  it 
was  comnosed)  is  usually  called  the  **  Aeaembly's  Annotations  ;"  from  the  circum- 
stance or  its  having  been  composed  by  members  of  the  AsBomblv  of  Divines  who 
■at  at  Westminster  during  the  great  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  its  authors  in  Dr.  Calamy'a  Ofe  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  et  seq. 

4.  PooLE.  —  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the  sacred 
text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed ;  together  with  the  pa- 
rallel Scriptures.  The  more  difficult  terms  are  explained;  seeming 
contradictions  reconciled  ;  doubts  resolved,  and  the  whole  text  open- 
ed. By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole,  folio,  London.  2  vols.  1683.  Edin- 
burgh, 1803.  4  vols.  4to. 

The  annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to  be  very  judicious ; 
the  author  (who  wita  an  emment  non-confornUst  divine)  wrote  them  onjy  as  fiir  as 
the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  the  remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  after  tho 
same  manner,  by  several  eminent  dissenting  ministers.  It  is  no  mean  praise  of 
this  valuable  work,  that  it  is  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  to  clergymen  by 
Bishop  Toialine. 

5.  Clarke.  —  The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annotations 
and  parallel  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  A.  M.  London,  1690. 
fblio. 

The  selection  of  parallel  texts  is  admirable  ;  and  the  notes,  though  very  brief 


purchaser  must  be  careful  that  he  be  not  misled  by  another  Bible  poblisbed  ak<> 
in  one  wo\.  folio,  in  1H1 1,  in  the  name  of  S.  Clarke,  in  numbers ;  and  vhich  is  a 
Terj  indifferent  compilation  by  some  anonymous  editor  from  yazioiui  ctHnmeata- 
tors,  all  of  whom  lived  lon^  ailer  the  time  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

6.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  a  Help  for  the  Right 
Uuderstandinj^  of  the  Scripture,  in  various  parts,  between  the  jt^s 
1709  and  1728.  As  this  ui^eful  work  is  not  often  to  be  met  with, 
complete,  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is  copied  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  parts  thereof. 
(Appendix,  pp.  163 — 165.) 

(1.)   Wells's  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Part  I.  The  Title,  "  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear  nndersttand- 
"  ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  being  the  book  of  Genesis  explained  a/^r 
"  the  following  method :  viz.  The  common  English  Translation  rendered 
"  more  agr«»eable  to  the  original.  A  paraphrase.  Annotatioo^*^  Oxfonl, 
printed  at  the  Theatre,  17*24.  "  A  preface  to  the  reader,"  5  pages.  "The 
"  general  preface,"  xv.  paj^es.  **  A  discourse  of  the  year,  &c.  in  use 
"  among  the  Jews,"  p.  1 — 91.  "  A  Chronological  Account,"  &c.  23  pages. 
not  niiml)ered.  Additional  notes,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  The  text,  pt 
1 — 277.  A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2  pages. 

Part  II.  Title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  as  before :  containing  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1725.  "  A  preface  to  the  read- 
er," p.  i — xi.  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.  Exodus,  p.  1 — 149.  Le- 
viticus, p.  1 — ^,  Numbers  and  DeuteronOray,  p.  1 — ^236. 

Part  III.  Title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  ; 
printed  1725.  A  preface  to  the  reader,  11  pages.  Joshua,  p.  1 — 84.  Sy- 
BiDpsis,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.    Judges  and  Ruth,  p.  1 — 102. 

Part  IV.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  two  books  of  Samueli  and  two 
of  Kings :  printed  1726.  Preface,  p.  i — vi.  Samuel  to  1  Kings,chap(ieri.p. 
1 — 182.  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.  1  Kings,  chapter  ii.  &c.  p.  1 — Im- 
part V.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther :  printed  1727.  Preface  to  the  reader,  p.  i — ^v.  Chronicles,  p.  1— 
1.J6.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  1 — 80.  a  continuation  of  Jevrish  his- 
tory, p.  81 — 109.  Chronological  tables,  2  pages. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesastes. 
and  Canticles :  printed  1727.  Preface  to  the  reader,  2  pages.  Job  to  Psalm 
Ix.  p.  1 — 160.  Psahn  Ixi — cl.  p.  1 — 115.  Preface  to  Proverbs,  &c  4  pages, 
unnumbered.  Proverbs,  &c.  p.  1 — 116. 

Part  VII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamenta- 
tions :  printed  1728.  A  general  discourse,  p.  i — xvi.  Isaiah,  p.  1 — 162. 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p.  1 — 168. 

Part  VIII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Ezechiel :  printed  1728.    The 

\t^\\  .i'  \\i..y<]ai\  p.    I — ITS* 

Part  IX.  **  An  Help,"  ^c.  containing  Danle! :  printed  171*X  Dedic«- 
iHUi,  4  p%^ef»,  not  numbered.  General  preftire,  with  a  labK  p,  1 — 1(1 
Diseoiir^sf^,  with  ftnir  tabic?,  p.  11 — 44.  Dajji^il,  p.  1—134,  Syno^n^^isv  1 
Ji*iif.  Varinirs  readings!,  p.  137 — ^170.  N.  B.  This  edition  of  lianiel  wi* 
jyiihlL-^liod  wiHi  the  New  Testament :  a  second  was  printed  1738. 

Fivrt  X.  '*  An  Ht^lp/*  &c.  containing  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  r  prnitf^ 
17*^ri.  General  prefiii  »**  p*  i — v.  Preface  lo  II n sea,  p.  i — vi*  llosea  to  Obe- 
diah,  p.  1—1:21.  Jtjauli  lo  Zephaniah,  p.  1—^8.  llaggai  lo  tJie  eud»  p,  I— 


.  _  .  Ajvi — .1.AAV.  Alio  cuuit;iiis  ui  oi.  iuuiuit;w  aim 
St.  Mark,  5  pages,  not  uumbered.  Then  follows  a  second  title,  "  An 
Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  dated 
1717.    The  text,  p.  3—411. 

Part  11.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St  Luke  and  the  Acts :  dated  17ld. 
Advertisement,  &c.  6  pages.    St.  Luke,  p.  1—225.  Acts,  p.  1—209. 

Part  111.  «  An  Help,"  &c.  contaming  St.  John's  Gospel :  dated  1719. 
Advertisement,  &C..4  pages.    Text,  p.  1—195. 

Part  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  foiu'  Gospels,  with  a  table. 
Preface,  2  paces.  The  treatise,  p.  1—83. 

Part  V.  «  The  second  part  of  an  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans:  dated  1711.  Preface,  2  pages.  Procemial  discourse,  p.  1— 
24.  Text,  p.  1—125.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1715,  with  a 
title  professing  the  part  to  contain  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  General  pre- 
face, synopsis,  and  lists  of  books  written  by  Dr.  E.  Wells,  6  pages,  not 
numbered.  Advertisement,  &c.  2  pages.  ProoBmiol  discourse,  p.  1—20. 
Text,  p.  21-145.  ♦  !--«  '  4^ 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians : 
printed  1714.     Errata,  1  leaf.    Text,  p.  1—171. 

Part  VII.  "An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephcsiaii^ 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon :  printed  1715.  The 
text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  VIIl.  "  A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  Galatians :  printed  1709.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface, 
5  pages.  Text,p.  1— 76.  N.  B.  In  1716  was  published  a  second  edition ; 
the  contents  ancl  pages  the  same. 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
printed  1713.    Preface,  2  pages.    Text,  p.  1—95. 

Part  X.  "An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Catholic  Epistles:  printed  1715. 
Advertisement,  &c.  2  pages.    Text,  p.  1 — 149. 

Part  XL  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Revelation  of  St.  John :  printed 
1717.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface,  3  pages.  Table  and  Explanation. 
Text,  p.  1—183. 

7.  FATRfCK,  LowTJi,  Whitdt,  and  Abnald*8  Commentary  on  the 
Bible.  London,  1727—1760.  7  vols,  folio.  London,  1809.  8  vols. 
4to.  1821.  7  vols.  4to. 

Biiihop  Patrick  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  historical  and  p^ictical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowtb,  (father  of  Bishop  Lowth)  that  on 
the  Prophets,  in  one  vol. ;  Dr.  Whitby,  that  on  the  New  Testament,  in  2  vols. ; 
and  Mr.  Amald,  the  commentary  on  the  Apocrvphal  books.  The  four  volames 
of  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Arnald,  are  justly  valued,  as  containing  one  of  the  best 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  we  have  in  the  En- 
ffhtth  language.  As  Dr.  Whitby's  w6rk  on  tne  New  Testament  is  very  frequently 
found  separate  from  the  above  commentaries^  the  reader  will  find  some  account 
of  it,  infra,  in  the  list  of  commentators  on  thd  New  Testament. 

8.  Henry.  —  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and.  New  Testament,  by 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  folio,  5  vols.  4to.  6  vols. 

The  value  of  this  commentary  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  testimonies  to 
its  merit :  it  is  oerhaps  the  only  one  <<  so  large,  that  deserves  to  be  entirely  and 
attentively  read  through.  The  remarkable  passages  should  be  marked :  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  speculative,  and  still  more  in  a  practical 
way."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  quarto  edition  was  superintended  b^  to*  Rev. 
Messrs.  Burder  and  Huffhes,  and  is  very  correctly  and  handsomely  prmted ;  there 
are  some  copies  dk  royaJ  paper. 
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9.  Gill.  —  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamentB,  in 
wliich  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given  ;  doctrinal  and  practical 
truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  passages  explained; 
seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  whatever  is  material  in  the 
various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental  versions,  is  observed.  The 
whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the  most  antient  Jewish  writings. 
By  John  Gill,  D.  D.  Loudon,  1748--1763.  9  vols,  folio.  London, 
1809.  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbiaical  iiteralnre  Dr.  Oil]  ha4  no  equal,  uid  he  has  hence  been  eaahM 
to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture.  Bat  he  has  often  nuritnalisad 
his  text  to  absurdity.  **  The  massy  volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  dasi 
of  their  own,  aa  they  comprehend  every  method  of  interpretaiiion ;  and  sometimes, 
by  giving  to  tlie  same  passage  too  sreat  a  variety  of  meanings,  they  leave  the 
woSk  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  have  any  certain  meaning,  which  aa 
ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or'  ratlier  torture ^  in  so  many  dtfinent  ways.'" 
An  occasional  refbrence  to  his  learned  work  is  all  perhaps  that  can  be  recoai' 
mended. 

10.  PuRVER.  —  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical  and  ezplanaioiy. 
By  Antony  Purver.     London,  1704.  2  vols,  folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Frienda  or  Quakers; 
who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages,  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,  and  aleo  of  the  Grec^.  His  work 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  J.  ^thergill;  aJthoncrh  it  contains  many  lamrov- 
ed  renderings  and  useral  notes,  it  *'  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and  is  mocii  leas 
hteral  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the  man,  and  those  of  the  reiigioos 
eommunity  to  which  he  belonged,  might  authorise  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A. 
Clarke.)  See  a  further  account  in  the  Monthly  Review,  (O.  S.)  vol.  xzxii  pp 
194—205.  : 

11.  Wesley.  —  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  hy  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  M.  A.     Bristol,  1764.  4  vols.  4to. 

In  consequence  of  the  author  bein^  obliged  to  retrench  his  notes,  in  order  to 
comi^ise  the  work  withm  the  prescribed  lunits  of  four  volomes,  "the  notes  on  the 
Old  Testament  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  uztntis&ctQcj.    The 
DOtes  on  the  New  TesUment,  which  have  gone  through  several  editioaa,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description  ;    though  short,  they  are  always  judicious,  accurate, 
spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the  happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading 
the  reader  immediately  to  God  and  his  own  heart."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)    The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales  pronounces  these  notes  to  be  *'  commendable  for  their  eonctseaees^  and 
acutely  pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers  ;*'   aixi  he  mentioas 
the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridffod  from  the  critical  and  ex- 
pository writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most  valuabte  part  of  Mr.  Wesley*s  work. 
(Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  il.  pp.  1287,  1288.)     The  text  is  inserted  in  c<mti- 
nuo«i8  paragraphs,  the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  cortaias  aev«ral 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently  cited  by  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp  and  Dr.  Holes. 

12.  The  Holy  Bible,  fcontjining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorised  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of  ilic 
most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such  others  98 
appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  ;  a 
copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts;  summaries  of  the 
contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date  of  every  transaetioB 
and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  agreeably  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  most  correct  chronologers.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beii«». 
London,  IBli— 1818.  5  vols;  4to. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  SoBptores,  which  (m- 
dependency  of  its  pHctical  tendency)  poaeessea  the  merit  of^mprannif  iaCo  a 


med  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at  large,  with 
Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  IVfr.  Cru- 
den.     London^  1770.  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  the  well  known  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  published  in  nlinibers,  which  cir- 
cumstance may  account  for  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

14.  DoDD.  —  A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of  John 
Locke,  Esq.  Daniel  Waterland,  D.  D.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with  practical  im- 
provements.    By  W.  Dodd,  LL.  D.    London,  1770.  3  vols,  folio. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  liberally  of  the  labours 
of  Calmet)  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the  most  eminent  commentators  of  our 
own  country )  and  the  manuscript  collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser 
should  see  that  vol.  i.  contains  a  Dissertation  on  tho  Ponlntnurh,  and  vol.  iii.  ano- 
ther on  the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Te«tament ;  which  are  not  unfreouently  wanting, 
especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  originally  published  in  numbers. 
Dr.  Dodd's  Commentary  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Dr.  Coke, 
with  several  retrenchments  and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  vo 
lumes  quarto. 

15.  An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes  and  Explica- 
tions on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  3  vols,  folio. 

Tho  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goadby  of  Sherborne  ,  **  it  contains  many 
judicious  notes  :"  but,  '<  while  it  seems  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the 
Arian  hypothesis."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

16.  Haweis. —  The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large,  the 
sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  practical 
observations,  &c.  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.  B.  M.  D.  London,  1765.  2 
vols,  folio. 

17.  Scott.  —  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
laments  ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  copious 
marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford. 
liondon,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  edition,  with  the  author's 
last  corrections. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of  which  proves 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held),  begun  in  1786  and  published 
in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand  copies ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thou- 
6axid ;  the  third,  in  1810,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ; 
and  the  fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  stereotypedf  — 
the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides  these,  eight  other  edi- 
tions, consisting  all  together  of  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
were  printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819 ;  where  the  local 
and  temporary  prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own  coun- 
try, bavmg  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once  ac&nowledged.  —  On 
the  last  emtion  of  this  Commentary  its  late  learned  author  was  engaged  at  tlie 
time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  utmost  nains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render 
it  as  accurate  as  possible.  More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have, 
during  the  lapee  of  two  centuries,  crept  into  our  common  Bibles,  considerable 
ptinshftv*  be^n  taken,  by  the  collation  of  different  editions,  to  exhibit  m  accurate 


Ihe  studom  may  De  advuita^eouHly  reierred  lo  ine  Doo»  oi  rroverns  lor  a  sfpeti- 
men  of  this  addilion  to  the  work.  —  3.  But  the  mort  important  improveinent  whifh 
it  lias  roccivedf  consists  in  tJie  copious  critical  tcmarKs  which  hare  been  imro- 
duccd.  Manyof  Uiese  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the  ori^iMl 
Words  in  Hebrew  characters,  pointed,  have  been  substitated  for  the  English  ]etur», 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of  the  kind  occni- 
rc'd.  In  the  New'Tcstament  these  remarks  are  numerona.  Here  also  new  aa* 
thorilies  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  previaadj 
made,  particularly  from  Schleusner,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  T^ 
tamcnt  the  Autlior  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.  The  critical  remarks,  it  is 
also  to  be  observed ,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the  end  of  the  note,  instead  of 
bcinjf  interspersed  in  the  body  of  it.  —  4.  Mr.  ScoUhad  finished  the  actual  revisioa 
of  this  great  work  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy.  The  i^A 
paiisa^e  to  which  he  put  his  hand,  was  that  striking  declaration  of  St.  Paol  (!2TW. 
lii.  1,  2.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although  several  alterations  (zsd 
•ome  of  them  of  considerable  importance)  have  been  made  in  the  fiAh  edxfion, 
subsequent  to  the  verse  just  named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introdn^Mi  vithoct 
authority,  but  are  taken,  according  to  the  author's  directions,  from  a  cooj  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  lie  read  over  soon  afler  its  publication,  rnnkiiy  sttcn  correc- 
tions as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  contained  in  the  former  edition, 
have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  tha  plan 
adopted  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  work. 

'^  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  undertaking,  perhaps, 
consists  in  the  following,  more  closely  than  any  other,  the  fiiir  and  ade<}uate  meaa- 
ing  of  every  part  of  Scripture  without  regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems. 
it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  expression  a  scriptural  comment.  It  baa  likewise  a 
further  and  a  strong  recommendation  in  its  ori<rinality.  Every  part  of  it  is  thocght 
out  by  the  author  lor  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others.  The  later  editions  in- 
deed are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable  quotations  from  sereral  writers  of  credit 
—  but  the  substance  of  the  work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  campiJation.  it  is 
an  original  production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  masruJiue 
and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Every  student  will  an- 
derstand  the  value  of  such  a  work.  Further,  it  is  the  comment'of  oor  age,  pne^- 
sontinor  many  of  the  last  lights  which  history  casts  on  the  interpretatkMt  of  pto> 

Iphecy,  giving  several  of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  &qib 
the  different  oranches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objectioiis  wktch 
^  modern  annotators  have  adviuicod  against  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 

I  the  Go?peI,  and  adapting  the  instructions  of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  cireum- 

^  stances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.     I  may  observe  also  that  the  &uh5  of 

4  method  and  style  which  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  acme  of  his  other 

'  writings,  are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow  the  order  of  thoufirht 

in  the  sacred  book  itself  ^  whilst  all  his  powers  and  attainments  have  their  tidl 
scope.  It  was  the  very  undertaking  which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qua- 
liticatioua  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  other,  those  in 
which  he  excelled.  It  required  matured  knowledge  of  Scripture,  skill  as  a  texta- 
ary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned  submission  of  mind  to  every 
part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  holy  temper  of  heart,  unparalleled  dihgence,  and 
perseverance  :  and  these  were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to  theoe 
particulars  it  is  added  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions,  each  enriched 
with  much  new  and  important  matter*  find  had  hf^jn  engagf^  abore  thrw  r— "-- 
in  a  n\3W  one,  in  wlii^li  ff*r  the  fiOh  tinir  lit'  uiid  nearly  cojiipk'teii  st  most  "mrvr-n- 
cius  revision  of  On;  whnlo  work^  wo  must  at  least  allow  the  extent  and  iix»p»>rtacri: 
cif  the  anthor's  excrtirm*i.  Accordingly,  Ihe  success  of  the  work  has  be«n  ra|Hdi> 
and  rtteadily  incrcasiniT  frnni  the  firfit,  not  f>n\y  in  our  own  country^  but  wlittF«f*f 
the  EngliMh  lan^ua^f;  1?  known.  It  will  soon  be  m  the  hands  of  most  careAii  SM- 
dnnU  r»f  tim  holy  vuKimOf  whether  in  the  ErAi  instance^  they  agree  viliitli«aB- 
thor's  chief  sentiinents  ot  nfil.     Nor  is  the   tinit*  diiftant*  when^  the  i 


1  rnveritiiTs  of  the  day  having  hfc-n  forgotten,  this  prodigir^us  work  will  geiieidHhr 
tn'  coMfetimod  in  thn  Protealant  nhutches^  to  be  one  of  the  mo$t  ?nund  >-ino  iiuiff^^ 
tivf  co"*montarit8  produced  in  our  own  or  tny  other  age/' ^^  (Ac 


thoug/U  out  every  answer  (if he  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  for  himself;  re- 
ferring only  to  commentaries  in  questions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  And 
'in  erery  instance,  —  especially  on  the  Pentateuch,  —  he  found  j  in  Mr.  Scott's  com- 
fiientfiry,  brief  hut  solid  refutations  of  alleged  contradictions  ^  which  he  could  find 
in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  English  language. 

18.  WiLgoN  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible  :  containing  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New^  TeBtaments^  carefully  printed  from  the  first  edi- 
tion (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  translation ;  with  notes 
by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  various 
renderings,  collected  from  other  translations,  by  the  Rev.  Clement 
Crutwell,  editor.     London,  1785.  3  vols.  4to. 

The  text  and  nuirginal  references  are  printed  with  equal  beauty  and  correctness. 
'*  The  editor  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the 
margin  different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  translations  he  could 

£rocure.  He  has  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of  the  several  English  trous- 
Ltions  of  the  Bihie,  and  of  their  authors.  The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  brief  hints  either  for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of 
particular  passages.  As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable ; 
especially  as  the  author  frequently  decides  and  pronounces  without  proof,  and 
falls  into  mistakes  through  inadvertency."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
p.  297.) 

19.  YoNGE.  —  A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  End  of  the  World,     hy  J.  Yonge.     London,  1787.  4to. 

"  The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered,  is  their  refer- 
ence to  the  Redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  which  great  event  is 
traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  narrative  and  epistolary  records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has 
one  leading  object  and  design.  This  work  is  rather,  intended  as  a  practical  help 
to  the  meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of  the  sacred 
writings."     (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  A  revised  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  concurrent  authorities  of  cri- 
tics, interpreters,  and  commentators,  copies,  and  versions ;  showing 
that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the  seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences, 
being  the  source  whence  the  antient  philosophers  derived  them,  also 
the  most  antient  histories  and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious. 
Glasgow,  1799,  8vo.     Second  Edition,  1815,  4to. 

We  have  transcribed  the  lon^  title  of  tliis  curious  work,  in  which  the  author  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  introducuig  very  many  approved  rendering ;  but  in  whicJi 
he  has  also  marred  exceedingly  tiiat  venerable  simplicity  and  dignity,  which  are 
so  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  authorised  version.  His  explanations  of  different 
paisagea  are  included  in  short  paraphrases,  comprehended  between  parentheses. 
Ko  sober  student  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
M^Rae  (such,  we  are  told,  is  the  author's  name)  has  attempted  to  elucidate  "  Sol- 
omon's Allegoric  Song,"  (as  he  terras  it)  <^  on  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  written  twenty  ifears  after  his  Egyptian  nuptials."  As  this  work  is  very 
little  known,  we  transcribe  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Eccle- 
siaates,  containing  Solomon's  admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  speci- 
naen :  — 

"  1.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  befinre  the  days  of  affliction 
come,  and  the  yean  of  old  age  approach,  when  thou  ehidt  say,  1  have  no 


(hey  Khali  rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird  (sleep  bein^  diminished,  and  easiJj 
broken)  ;  and  ail  the  daughters  of  music  (the  accents  ot  the  yoice,  and  acoteec^ 
ot'tiic  ear)  fail.  5.  They  shall  also  be  afraid  of  (aik^ending)  the  place  whicliis 
hfcrh  (being  wenk  and  breathless) ;  and  fears  (of  storobling)  shall  be  in  the  vaj ; 
nnd  (^ray  hairs  like>  the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  Hoahsh  ;  and  the  grvsaba^^ 
Bliall  i)e  a  burd«n  (small  matters  being  troublesome,  as  being  crooked  uid  fretlul); 
and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  fail ;  for  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  tka 
mourners  go  about  tiic  streets.  6.  Before  the  silver  cord  (the  marrow  of  the  baek 
bone,  with  its  root  and  branches)  be  contracted  ;  or  the  golden  vial  (the  brain'i 
niiiuibranes)  be  craoked.  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  (the  carities  ami 
Conveyers  of  the  blood  from  the  heart),  or  the  wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern  Ctaa 
returners  of  it  from  the  lungs,  liver,  head,  hands,  and  feet) ;  the  doable,  Tea,  qia- 
<!r  ujile,  circulation,  (galal  and  nits)  bring  repeated,  be  interrupted  and  cease.  7. 
I'iiun  shall  the  duM  return  to  tiie  earth  as  U  was  ;  and  the  spirit  shall  rstura  to 
God  who  gave  it." 

21.  BuLKLEY.  —  Notes  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bulk- 
l<\v.  London,  1802,  3  vols.  8vo;  —  See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  p. 
ii09.  of  this  volume. 

22.  Priestley  (Dr.)  —  Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture^  for 
the  use  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  Famiiies,  by  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  4  vols.     Northumberland,  (N.  Am.)  li^CW. 

For  a  notico  of  this  work,  see  p.  56d.  of  this  volume. 

2*3.  Trimmer  (Mrs.)  —  A  Help  to  the  unlearned  in  the  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Bible  in  a  ^ 
nnlinr  way  adapted  to  common  apprehensions,  and  according  to  the 
opinions  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  Trimmer.  London, 
1805.  8vo. 

The  lato  amiable  and  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  was  well  kmini  ^  hor 
unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generatioiL  Novelty 
of  information,  she  did  not  pretend  to  offer  ;  but,  without  approving  of  eTtr§  sea- 
timent  asserted  in  her  work,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  it  is  a  most  osefiil  ke^  to 
the  unlearned,  and  that  the  object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  foUy  accom- 
plished ;  viz.  —  To  render  **  the  study  of  the  Bible  easy  and  profitable  to  thnse 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand  ezDoeatioos  of 
Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  displayed.  The  endeavour  of  the  compiler 
has  been,  to  explain  what  is  diiBcult,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  Christians  in  gene- 
ral to  understand  it ;  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Bibie  student  to  such  pa»> 
saores  and  texts  as  require  particular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
faith,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  immediately  upon  the  word  of  God.'' 

24.  BuRDER.  — The  Scripture  Expositor ;  a  new  Commentary, 
Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bor- 
der, A.  M.     London,  1809.  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and  practical,  is,  to 

illusirRte  thfi  Scriptures  by  the  assistanre  of  Ea?tem  rustoms ;  the  anthor  h  3d% 
vriJit;i[rfjoft3ly  kn'>\sn  by  hi 51  Orientat  Custom^ ^  already  noUced^  and  OritKuU  Ldim- 
Taturf,.     (Sco  p.  T^^K  jfti/ifff  ) 

%'i,  Favvcett.  —  The  Devotional  Family  Bible ;  contatning  tb« 
OJrluiul  NewTe<3t[uiientri,  with  copious  notes  aud  illustrations,  portly 
<triirina],  and  prirify  f^elected  from  the  most  sipproved  Coinmemalofi^ 
im\\\  lUiUvAii  and  modum.  With  a  devotional  exercise  or  aspirating 
:it  the  <:|(>j5c  <vf  every  r Kapler,  by  way  of  improvement*  By  J0IP 
l\uvci^n,  D,  D.     Loudun,  181 L  2  vols,  royal  4to* 


"^^ 


planatorj  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  Jolm  Hewlett,  B.  D.     London,  1812. 
3  vols.  4to.  - 

The  typagraphicai  execution  of  this  variorum  edition  of  the  Scriptares  is  sin- 
gularly correct  and  beautiful ;  the  parallel  tejcts  and  marginal  tenderings  are  put 
at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  above  the  notes,  which  are  selected  with  uncommon 
industry.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing 
eyery  requisite  information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  MSS.  and^Utions  of  the  Bible, 
•ects,  &c.  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables ;  and  to  the  thir^olume  is  prefixed  a 
oompcndious  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their  restoration  to  Judcea,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  work  is  terminated  by  three  use- 
fhl  indexes.  On  many  occasions  we  have  consulted  this  commentary  with  equal 
pleasure  and  advantage ;  there  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the  notes, 
which  we  have  observed  with  regret.  Many  of  these  are  stated  and  animadverted 
upon  in  an  ably  conducted  criticd  journal.  (9ee  British  Critic,  New  Series,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  339.  et  seq.)  Several  of  Mr.  ^lewletfs  notes  are  elaborate  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  important  topics.  Copies  of  this  work  may  be  purchased  with  maps,  and 
numerous  well  executed  engravings,  afler  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters. 
fn  1816,  an  edition  of  the  note^,  &c.  was  published  without  the  text,  in  5  vol^». 
octavo,  entitled  Commentaries  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

27.  D'OvLY  and  Mant.  —  The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  with  Notes  explanatory  and  practical ;  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United  Church  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland  ;  together  with  appropriate  introductions,  tables, 
indexes,  maps,  and.  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  G.~ 
D'Oyly,  B.  D.  (now  13.1}.)^  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  (now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe).     Oxford  and  London,  1817.  3  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to  communicate  only  the  results  of  the 
critical  inqtiiries  of  learned  men,  without  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  in- 
quiries themselves.  These  restdts,  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
so  that  the  reader  who  mav  consult  them  on  di^ult  passages  will  rarely  he  dis- 
appointed ;  and  the  sale  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  proves  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  laborious  work  is  held.  Of  the  labour  attending  tins  publica- 
tion some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for  it,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred volumes.  On  the  fhndamental  articles  of  Christian  verity,  —  the  Deity  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  personaUty  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — 
this  work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity.  The  maps  and  engrav- 
ings, though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much  spirit.  An  index  of  matters, 
and  a  concordance,  together  with  a  geographical  index,  are  subjoined.  The  small 
paper  copies  are  unquestionably  the  dieapest  of  all  the  commentaries  extant. 
There  is  an  useful  concordance  m  4to.  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  M.  A. 
which  is  usually  bound  up  with  this  commentary :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wileon  published  another  index,  which  is  much  more  complete  than  that  an- 
nexed to  the  work ;  and  the  student,  whocan  afibrd  it,. will  do  well  to  purchase  it. 

28,  Clarke  (Dn  A.)  —  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  most  correct 
copies  of  the  present  authorised  translation,  including  the  marginal 
readings  and  parallel  Texts ;  with  a  Commentary,  and  critical  Notes, 
designed  as  a  help  to  if  better  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.  F.  A.  S.     London,  1810^1823.  4to. 

,ThTQ«  volumes  of  this  elaborate  work  have  appeared,  oomprinng  the  whole  of 


the  peculiar  cii»toms  of  the  Jews,  and  neig-hbourmg  naiiona^  00  frenuentiy  allu<ie4 
to  by  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles,  arc  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic 
authorities ;  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are  defined,  ilJus. 
•  t rated,  and  defended  ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the  important  purposes  of  pr3e>- 
tical  Christianity.*'  The  literary  world  in  general,  andbiblic^  students  in  panics- 
lar,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  6larko  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  Teij 
dilficult  passages. 

29.  Thomson.  —  The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Testament,  transrated  from  the  Septuagint.  —  The  New  Covenant, 
commonly  called  the  New  Teistament,  translated  from  the  Greek. 
By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.     Philadelphia,  1808.  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity,  though  that  of  the  Old  Te;^- 
ment,  being  a  version  of  a  vtraion^  can  hardly  anord  much  assistance  to  the  hihli- 
cal  student.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  ia  the 
punctuation,  and  also  tn  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  rephes  that  occa- 
sion such  frequent  transitions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accompany 
this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 

30.  Bellamy.  —  The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John  Bella- 
my.    London,  1818-21.  4to. 

Three  parts  of  this  ntto  translation  have  been  published.  The  arrogant  ckuiBi 
of  the  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  interpretation  have  been  exposed  m  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xiz.  pp.  250 — 380.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290 — 3t^. ;  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Review,  vol.  x.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130— K50.  280— 21i9. ;  in  the  AnLijaurobin 
Review,  vol.  liv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305— 31G. ;  in  Mr.  Wliittakcr  s  Historical 
and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Sup- 
plement to  it,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  IblJ),  1820  ;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Belr 
lamy,  Cambridge,  1 821 ;  and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Bilr.  Hymen  Hur- 
wilz's  '^  Vindicite  Hebraice  ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  a  Vehi- 
cle of  Revealed  Religion  :  occasionod  by  the  recent  Strictures  and  Innovatiom 
of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy  ;  and  in  confutation  of  his  Attacks  on  ail  preceding  Transla- 
tions, and  on  the  established  Version  in  particular.  London,  1821."  i^v^o.  This 
autiior  is  a  learned  Jewish  Teacher  ;  who,  while  he  has  exposed  Mr.  Bellamy  s 
misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has  rendered  to  British  Christians  an  in- 
calculable service,  by  showing  the  general  excellence  of  our  authorised  Engluh 
Version ',  and  has  also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  objector,  wh» 
used  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  version. 

31.  BooTHROYD.  — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  Improved  VersioOt 
from  corrected  texts  of  the  originals,  with  notes  CriticaJ  and  Expla- 
natory, and  short  practical  Reflections  on  each  chapter.  Bv  the 
Rev.  B.  Boothroyd,  D.  D.  Pontefract  and  London,  1818, 1821,'l823. 
3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philoWical  notes,  of  which  we  hare 
given  an  account  in  p.  124.  of  tlie  present  volume.  His  improved  Euglish  Version 
of  the  Bible  will  be  found  a  valuable  hel^  to  the  critical  understanding  of  tfaa 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Where  any  reading,  in  the  original,  is  supported  by  the  an- 
^thority  of  antient  MSB.  and  Versions,  Dr.  'B.  has  availed  himself  of  it,  and  has  in- 
serted it  in  the  text ;  always  apprising  hia  readers  of  such  changes,  which  (as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our  chapter  on  various  readings)  arc  not  un&e- 
quently  real  improvements.  The  Historical  Books  are  print^  in  continuma 
naragraphs,  the  Poetical  Books  being  priuted^  in  single  lines.  The  two  first  vo- 
lumes contain  the  Old  Teatament ;  uie  third,  th«  New  Testajnent.    The  uuxolkra 


SECTION  V. 

PKINCIPAL   COMMENTATORS   ON   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT,   AND    ON 
DETACHED   BOOKS   THEREOF. 


§  1.  Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 
1.  Richardson  (Bishop).  —  Choice  Observations  and  Explanations 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  manj  remarkable  mat- 
ters, either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by  most :  which  are  ad- 
ditionals  to  the  large  annotations  made  by  some  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines :  to  which  are  added  some  further  and  larger  observations 
upon  the  whole  book  of  Genesis.  By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of 
Ardagh.     London,  1655.  folio. 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterised  by  his  contemporaries^  as  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  exact  knowle'd^e  in  sacred 
chronology.  His  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  he  led  the  way  to  a 
more  exact  arrangement  of  the  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists,  is  printed  in 
Archbishop  Usher's  Annals.  Bishop  Richaxdson's  Annotations  were  published 
after  his  death ;  as  they  sell  at  a  low  price,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  student's 
attention. 

2.  Pyle.  —  A  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pyle,  M.  A.  8vo. 
4  vols.    London,  1717 — 1725. 

These  volumes  extend  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Dr. 
Doddridge  colls  it  '*  an  elegant  and  judicious  contraction"  of  Bishop  Patrick's 
work,  noticed  in  p.  753.  supra  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  <*  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles,  which  b  mentioned  infra,  in  the  list  or  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament. 

3.  Orton..«*  a  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections,  for  the  use  of  families,  sub- 
joined to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  R^v.  Job  Orton.  8vo.  6  vols.  1788 
-—1791 ;  second  edition.    London,  1822. 

The  work  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentleman  of  Kidder^ 
minster ;  it  contains  notes  chiefly  collected  froni  modern  expositors,  of  which/*  it 
cannot  be  sidd  that  they  are  eminently  critical ;  but  they  often  convey  valuable 
instruction,  and  the  reflections  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
Mrioua  religion."  (Bioffraphia  Britannica,  Sd  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  311 .  See  also  Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Izxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  complete  comment  on  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Orton*s  paraphrase  may  be  joined  with  the  late  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  infra,  in  the  list  of  commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Geddes.  —  The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred, 
otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  faithfully 
translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  various 
readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical  remarks.  By  Alexander 
€redde8,  LL.  D.  4to.  London,  vol.  i.  1792,  vol.  ii.  1797.  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to«  London,  1800,  vol.  i.  on 
the  Pentateuch. 
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The  two  voliiiBM  of  Dr.  Goddeii's  version  include  tjlie  liiitorical  books  from  Cre> 
nesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the  doctor'*  heterodox  commentm- 
riee  and  Torsion,  the  reader  may  see  an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  the 
4th,  14th,  I9th,  and  20th  volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  scries.  The  learned 
doctor's  work  is  here  noticed,  lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with  desifnodlf 
omitting  it. 

^  2.  Princip(d  Commentators  on  Detached  Books  of  the  Old  TeAamsat* 

ON    THE    PENTATEUCH. 

1.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Canticles.  Bj  Henr^  AuLsworth.  Loa- 
don,  1639.  folio. 

This  work  *'  is  a  good  book,  full  of  very  valuable  Jewish  learning ;  and  his 
translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred  to  our  own,  especially  on  tfi«  Psahns.** 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  16D0,  and  is  highly  e^teeaud 
on  the  continent. 

5.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses ;  with  a  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  author  or  writer  of  the  said  Books,  and  a  gene- 
ral argument  to  each  of  tlieni.  B  j  Richard  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.     London,  1694.  2  vols.  8yo. 

3.  Joannis  Marckii  Commentarias  in  pnecipuas  qoaadam  partes 
Fentateuchi.     Lug.  Bat.  1713.  4to. 

4.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch;  with 
Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical,  and  historicaL  To 
which  are  subjoined  two  dissertations :  —  1.  On  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the  seven  nations  of  Ca- 
naan.    London,  1748.  folio. 

This  Exposition  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  the  laboan  of  tho 
best  interpreters,  antient  and  modern.  It  was  originally  pnbliahed  xn  monbers. 
and  was  designed  to  have  been  a  complete  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible :  hot 
not  meeting  with  sufficient  cncouragcmont,  the  author  (a  Mr.  JamieMo)  proceed- 
ed no  fiirthor  than  the  Pentateuch.    It  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

5.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  of 
the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  vhe  Old 
Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings;  with  notes  ctiti- 
cal  and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Julias  Bate.  London,  1773. 
4t0.  m 

**  It  18  most  certainly  a  new  translation,  and  so  Very  literal,  as  to  be  really  anin- 
telligiblc  to  a  plain  English  reader."    (Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  foI.  i.  p.  106.) 

6.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated ;  being 
an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the  Text,  fyt 
the  use  of  Famihcs  and^lSchooIs.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Clapham,  of  Christ 
Church.  Hants.     1818.  12mo. 

7.  Horae  Mosaiese  ;  or  a  view  of  the  Mosaical  Records,  with  re- 
spect to  their  coincidence  with  profane  antiquity,  their  internal  cre- 
dibility, and  their  connection  with  Christianity.  By  Greoi^  Stanley 
Faber,  A.  M.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  1801 ;  second'  edition,  London, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Although  this  and  the  four  following  works  are  not,  in  strictnees,  commentaiin 
on  tlie  Poulateuch,  yet  they  illustrato  so  many  important  passages,  tliat  the  autbv 
would  have  deemed  tliis  work  imperfect,  if  he  had  not  noticed  3em  here.  Mr.  Fi- 
ber's learned  Treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  eight  Bampton  Lecturas  da- 
lirered  by  him.  "  Those  who  have  not  the  means  or  leiaure  to  conaolt  the  tsit 
valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Sir  W.  ^oaes  in  this  tine,  wA 
find  m  these  volumes  many  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  together,  and  »  ar- 
ranged as  jomtly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  m  tho  PeatatMch 


v«M«^v«  ^^MAx^oMoy  cMiu  VI  Ajkui.  vyiia|jicrB  ui  JUS  secoua  i>ooK  caiieu  IkXO' 
dus.  Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed  ;  the  original  text 
explained  ;  Doubts  resolved  ;  Scriptures  paralleled  ;  the  Scripture 
Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
at  Mount  Sinai  cleared ;  and  the  whole  illustrated  by  Doctrines  col- 
lected from  the  Text.  Delivered  in  a  Morning  Exercise  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  By  George  Hughes,  B.  D.  late  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Ply- 
mouth.  (Plymouth)  1672.  folio. 
A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work;  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

9.  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed  to 
show  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  chiefly  from  interna! 
evidence  ;  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Graves,  D.  D.  (now 
Dean  of  Ardagh.)     London,  1815.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Tho  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1/^07 ;  in  this  impression  it 
is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  biblical  student. 

10.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  John 
David  Michaelis,  K.  P.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen  ;  translated  from  the  German  by  Alexander 
Smith,  D.  D.     London,  1814.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  is  copiously  mrestigated  in  this  work.  Valuable  as  these  **  Commenta- 
ries" 


s"  of  Michaelis  are  in  many  respects,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
not.  free  from  that  licentiousness  or  conjecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  ten- 
dency to  scepticism,  which  aro  the  too  frequent  characteristios  of  modem  biblical 
critics  in  Germany.  Great  caution,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  ii^  consulting  this 
work. 

11.  The  Character  of  Moses  estabhshed  for  Veracity  as  an  Histo- 
rian, recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  M.  A.  vol.  i.  London,  1813 :  vol.  ii.  Bath, 
1815.  4to. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  elaborate  work,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
96—112.  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  32—49. 

12.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  and 
Moses,  relating  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and  notes, 
and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  MSS.  &c.  &.c.  By  D.  Durell, 
D.  D.  Principal  of  Hertford  College.     Oxford,  1764.  4to. 

GENESIS. 

13.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentarius  in  Genesin.  Geneva,  1598. 
folio. 

14.  A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  also 
a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  By  John  Light- 
foot,  D.  D.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  696.    Lond.  1684. 

15.  A  New  English  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  of  the 
Three  First  Chapters  of  Genesis,  with  marginal  illustrations,  and 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.  A.  Lon- 
don, 176a  4to. 

16.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew.  By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.  A.    London,  1772.  4to. 


practical.     Bj  the  Rev.  Tbomas  Harwood.    London,  1789.  8ro. 

This  i«  a  compiktioii  from  Ymrioos  authors ;  *'  which,  if  not  a  brilfiant,  my  m 
some  degree  be  concid^re^  as  &  OBefui  performance."  (MonlUy  Rer.  New  Seriai^ 
vol.  iv,  p.  10C») 

19.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Geiiesia,  col- 
lected and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Scriptures.  Bj  James  Franks,  A.  M.  London,  1802. 
8vo. 

This  work  ia  nearly  similar  in  design  and  execution  to  the  preceding ;  H  eea- 
■ists  principally  of  extracts  from  other  books.  The  author  ^'  nas  contented  hia- 
aelf  with  forming  the  arrangement,  which  is  clear  and  good,  and  i^*^^rt'wjfm  ifioft 
passages  to  serve  for  connection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begins  i^u  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  throogfa  the  book  of  Gcbcw  m 
the  order  of  the  chapters ;  containing  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  fifteen  re- 
marks npon  that  book,  illustrative  of  Uie  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  6sn 
the  best  authors  of  all  descriptions."    (Brit.  Crit.  O.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  660,681.) 

20.  Notes  on  Genesis,  Cxodus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  Minor  Prophets.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Dimock.  Gloncester, 
1804.  4to. 

21.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  interspersed 
with  practical  reflections.  By  Andrew  Fuller.  London,  1806.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

The  late  respected  anthor  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by  kia  ahfe  pabK- 
cations  on  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  the  immonl  tendency  of  Soduiaa  tenets. 
These  "  Expository  Discourses,"  whioh  are  short  and  fifty-eight  in  noabe*,  wen 
originally  delivered  as  lectures  to  Mr.  Fuller's  congregation  at  KeCteriqg.  **  Th# 
anthor  eelecta  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  famishes  a  oondae  expost- 
tkm  of  its  leading  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few  practical  refiedLns, 
and  ocoaaionally  with  a  useful  criticism.  The  paragraphs  are  not  inaexled  li 
length,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial  and  final  verses.  Ainefa  onginafity  of  crilieal 
remark  must  not  be  expected,  nor  must  the  reader  be  surprised,  if  he  fA^m  f«*H4 
with  a  trite  and  obvious  reflection ;  bat  we  will  ventore  to  promise  him,  nmdi 
more  frequently,  a  manly,  judicious,  and  useful  train  of  ofa«ervatioD,  expressed  in 
simple  and  vigorou-*  language."  (Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  896.) 

22.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  J.  Rudge,  D,  D.  F.  R.  S. 
London,  1823.  2  vols.  8vo. 


Though  not  a  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  The  Mosnte  Histotv  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  illustrated  by  Discoveries  and  Experiments  derived 
from  the  present  State  of  Science,  by  Thomas  Wood,"  (8vo,  London,  1818)  de- 
serves a  notice  in  this  phu:e  as  a  very  elaborate  illastFation  of  the  fint  chapiar  ef 
Genesis.  Science  is  here  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelati<m.  To  the  weak  m 
prefixed  a  view  of  the  coonno^ony  of  tlie  antients,  which  exhibits  very  oonadem- 
hU  research.  The  religious  improvements  are  both  natural  and  sci^tnral :  thn 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  here  scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  are  dearly 
adduced.  A  philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  ot  Genesis  is  atteatnted 
tn  <<  The  AnUent  Pnaciples  of  the  Tme  and  Sacred  Phaomphy,  m  lately  expbis- 
ed  by  John  Hatchinson,  Esq.  Originally  pobliidied  in  Latin  by  A.  8.  Catoett. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Charneter  and 
Writings  of  Moses.    By  Alexander  Maxwell."    London,  1822.  8vo. 

Exonus. 
2a.  Exodus;  a  corrected  Translations  with  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory.   By  William  Hopkins,  B.  A,    London,  1784.  4to. 


nature."    (Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  IzxU.  p.  412.) 

JOSHUA  AND  THE  OTHER  HISTORICAL  BOOKS* 

24.  Josuffi  Imperatoris  Historia,  iliustrata  atque  explicata  ad  An^ 
drea  Macio.    Antwerp,  1574,  folio ;  and  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

A  work  of  very  coneiderable  value,  on  account  of  its  containing  the  readings  of 
the  Sjrriac  Hezaplar  version,  the  manuscript  of  which  Masius  possessed,  ^his 
nanuscript  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
preserves  the  readings  of  Joshua^  as  given  by  Origen. 

25.  Job.  Henr.  Michaelis,  Chr.  Ben.  Michaelis,  et  Joh.  Jac.  Bam- 
bachii,  Not®  uberiores  in  Hagiographa.  Halae,  1735—1751. 3  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  work,  the  Elder  Michaelis  wrote  the  annotations  on  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  book  of  Job,  and  Song  of  Solomon  ;  C.  B.  Michaefis  wae 
the  author  of  those  on  Proverbs,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prophet 
Daniel ;  and  the  notes  on  tho  second  book  of  Chronicles,  Ruth,  Esther,  Mehsmiah, 
and  Eccleaiastes,  were  written  by  Rambach. 

26.  J.  G.  Dahler,  de  librorum  Paralipomcnorum  auctoritate  atqua 
fide  historica.  8vo.     Lipsiae,  1819. 

27.  A  Critical  History  of  tbe  Life  of  David,  in  which  the  principal 
eTents  are  ranged  in  order  of  time  ;  the  chief  objections  of  Mr.  Bayle 
and  others  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  Scripture 
account  of  hinit  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign  are  examined  and 
refuted  ;  and  the  Psalms  which  refer  to  him  are  explained.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.  D«    London,  1766.  2  vols.  8vo* 

A  book  above  all  praise ;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication,  in  1762,  oTa  vile 
and  blasphemous  tract  entitled  ^*  Tbe  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  heart." 

28.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.  LoH" 
doA,  1805.  12mo. 

29.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  G.  Lawson,  J>.  D.  12mo. 
London,  1809. 

For  accounts  of  these  two  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  684—601.  and  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  479—483. 

30.  A.  G.  F.  Schirmer,  Observationes  Exegetico-CriticsD  in  Librum 
EsdrsB.     Vrattslavise,  1820.  4to. 

ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS  GENBRAIXT. 

31.  The  Annotations  of  Michaelis  above  noticed. 

32.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ee- 
clesiastes,  with  notes,  critical,  historical,  and  practical.  By  Law- 
rence Hoiden.  1764.  4  vols.  6vo. 

"  To  what  elass  of  readers  this  performance  will  be  useful  or  af  reeable,  we 
really  know  not ;  but  this  we  venly  believe,  that  persons  of  taste,  learning,  or 
judgment,  will  ftid  very  little  in  it  to  eni^age  their  attention."  (Month.  Review, 
O.  8.  vol.  xxzi.  p.  73^  The  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with 
that  of  iktd  MoitUy  Bwiewen ;  the  oodk  bae  never  been  popular,  and  ie  to  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  price ;  on  which  iUMKHint,  this  notice  is  inserted  as  a  cai^ 
tion  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexperienced  in  the  real  value  of  books. 

8a  Critical  Bemark«  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  Eo< 
cleiiastes,  aad  Canticles.    Bj  D.  Durell*  D.  D.    LondcMi,  1772.  4to. 
See  Monthly  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  ziviL  pp.  110—139. 
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and  dialogues  on  each  chapter,  is  given  in  the  secoiid  tome  or  pan  of 
the  celebrated  Hugh  Broughton's  works,  pp.  246 — ^294. 

36.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  Bock  of 
Job.     By  Joseph  Caryl.     London,  1669.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  six  Tolumes  4io.  at  difierent  times.  I 
]iave  never  had  an  opportunity  of  czamininff  it ;  but  Walchins  says,  thai  k  is  oas 
of  the  best  commentaries  extant  on  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  that  the  aothor  has  ia- 
vestigated  and  explained  its  meanin|r  with  i^reat  diligence,  and  that  his  practkal 
observations  are  excellent.  (BiblioUi.  Theol.  v<^.  iv.  p.  487.)  A  late  learned  di- 
vine of  our  own  country  has  also  characterised  this  as  *'  a  most  elalM»'ate,  fearaed, 
judicious  and  pious  work,  containing  a  rich  fund  of  critical  and  practical  diTmitj.  * 
(Dr.  Williams.)     Its  bulky  however,  prevents  it  from  being  generally  osefhL 

37.  Francisci  Vavassoris  Jobus,  brevi  Commentario  et  Met^>hrasi 
poetica  illustratus.     Paris,  1679.  8vo. 

The  best  edition  of  a  learned  and  useful  work. 

38.  Liber  Jobi,  cum  nova  versione  et  commentario  perpetno.  Edi- 
dit  Albertus  Schultens.     Lug.  Bat.  1737.  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed  at  Halle,  in  1773. 
by  Proft  Vogel,  entitled  Alberti  Schultensii  Comroentarius  in  Jobom,  m  compen- 
dium redactus,  cum  observationibus  criticis  et  exegeticis.  8vo.  2  vob. 

39.  Efthu,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and  Design  of 
the  Book  of  Job.     By  Walter  Hodges,  D.  D.     London,  I75a  4to. 

This  work  is  written  on  the  Hutchinsonian  system,  and  b  designed  to  show  that 
Blihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of  God  himself!  See  Moathlv  Re- 
view,  0.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—225.  347-^352. 

40.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  are  inserted  the 
Hebrew  text  and  English  translation,  &c.  by  Leonard  Chappdow,  JB. 
D.  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  17&2toU.  4to. 

See  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  pp.  197^205. 

41.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary  and  some  aceonat  of 
his  Life.     By  Edward  Heath,  Esq.     London,  1756.  4to. 

*'  It  is  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the  traadatjoii  is 
in  many  places,  very  different  from  that  in  common  use  ;  and  that,  in  the  notes, 
there  are  many  observations  entirely  now  —  aU  of  them  ingenious,  and  many  of 
them  true."     (Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

42.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Charles  Pe- 
ters, A.  M.     London,  1757.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  toL 
iv.  pp.  401 — 409.)  In  it,  the  author  particularly  considers  Bishon  Waiharton's 
account  of  the  Book  of  Job,  vindicates  its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  anticat 
Jews  did  believe  in  a  future  state. 

43.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew ;  with  remarks,  historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By 
T.  Scott.     London,  1773.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  close  and  exact  translation  was  published  in  1773.  ia 
4to. :  and  the  commentary  is  particularly  valuable,  firom  the  aothor's  "  greet  I 
ledve  of  the  oriental  lan^uaires,  his  diligent  study  of  the  original,  and  his  cc 
It  Clitics.'*    (Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  zlvi  p.  276 


plete  acquaintance  with  the  best  ciitics."    (Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  zlvi  p.  276} 


45.  J.  Jac.  Reiske  Conjecture  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  cum  ejus- 
dem  oratione  de  studio  Arabics^  linguee.     Lipsise,  1779.  Svo. 

46.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the  Maso- 
ra,  and  newly  translated  into  English  ;  with  notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, accompanied,  on  the  opposite  page,  by  the  authorised 
English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  Bishop  of  Killala. 
Bath,  1805.  4to. 

"  We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  this  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
find  in  it  much  to  praise,  and  some  things  to  blame.  In  a  yast  variety  of  passages, 
there  is  a  sense  brought,  out,  striking,  yet  perspicuotls,  considerably  out  of  the 
track  of  the  common  versions ;  yet,  in  most  instandes,  close  to  the  letter  of  th« 
Hebrew. —  Of  all  the  versions  of  the  different  books  of  Scripture  which  have  fall- 
en under  otir  notice  in  different  languages,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  for  th» 
novelty  of  the  rendering ;  yet  in  general  exact,  having  very  little  supplement,  and 
keeping  close  in  the  track  of  the  original."  (Brit.  Crit.  O.  S.  voL  xxix.  p.  507.) 

47.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the  late 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith ;  with  a  preface  and  annotations,  by  the  Rev. 
T-  Randolph,  D.  D.     London,  1810.  Svo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  publication  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady. 
—  "  Considering  the  age  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be 
deemed  a  very  surprising  work  ;  and  had  it  not  been  characterised  in  the  extravft- 
g^ant  terms  of  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  introduced  it  to  the 

gu^lic,  it  might  have  borne  generally  a  more  favourable  report  than  it  will  gain 
rom  that  scrutiny  which  his  eulogium  seems  to  chivUenge.  —  It  was  evidently  lefl 
in  an  unfinished  state  ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it,  therefore,  just  as  Miss  Stnith  wrote  it ;  and 
we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and  genius,  though  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  having  effected  much  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  (Month. 
Rev.  N.  S.  vol.  IxvjD.  152.  See  also  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  78u.) 

48.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  fi^om  the  original  He* 
brew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  notes  critical  and 
illustrative,  and  an  introductory  disserti^tion  on  its  scene,  scope,  lan- 
guage, author,  and  object.  By  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
dec.     London,  1812.  8vo. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our  stock  of 
sacred  literature  ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  biblical  stu- 
dent, as  containing  a  great  mass  of  useful  information  and  valuable  criticism." 
(Christian  Observer,  vol.  xii.  p.  306.) 

49.  Henr.  Middeldorff,  Curse  Hexaplares  in  Jobura,  e  Codice 
Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosiano  Mediolanensi.  4to.  Vratislaviee,  1817. 

50.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  nouTellement  traduit  d'apres  le  texte  origi- 
nal non  ponctue  et  les  anciennes  versions,  notamment  I'Arabe  et  la 
Syriaque ;  par.  J.  Louis  Bridel,  Professeur  de  Langues  Orientales, 
et  de  I'iiiterpretation  des  Livires  Saints,  dans  I'Academie  de  Lausanne. 
Paris,  1818.  8vo. 

PSALM8. 

51.  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.    London,  1659.  folio. 


every  Psalm  may  be  quickJy  collected  and  remembered.  With  a  de- 
rout  Meditation  or  Prayer  at  the  end  of  every  Psalm,  framed  for  the 
most  {>art  out  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and  fitted  for  several  Qec^i- 
flions.  By  William  [Nicholson]  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  London,  166S. 
folio. 

In  this  work  every  rente  of  the  Psalms  is  divided  and  Ruhdiridod  with  great  tair 
nnteness  ;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanatory.  In  his  explications,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Author  steers  between  the  two  extremes  of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretatioa. 
The  prayers  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm  are  expressed  nearly  in  the  rery  words  of 
the  inspired  authors.  Though  the  quaint  and  scholastic  mode  which  obtains  im 
this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  may  nevertheless  be  consulted  with  adTantaiF& 
by  those  who  cannot  command  other  and  more  critical  commeiitaries ',  especially 
as  the  book  may  be  occa^uonolly  met  with  at  a  low  price. 

53.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  argument  of  each  psalm,  and  a 
preface  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  this  sa- 
cred Book.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1701. 
8vo. 

54.  Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  fontioni 
Ebneorum  mentem,  et  vim  vocum  phrasiumque  sacranun  sensnmque 
adeo  genuinum,  adductis  copiose  locis  parallelis,  coUatis  etiam  (nbi 
opus)  versionibus  interpretumque  sententiis,  et  enodatis  diffieuitati- 
bus,  cum  cura  eniens.  Leipsic,  1681  or  16d7  ;  Amsterdam,  1695; 
Dresden,  {y  00.  folio. 

Geier  was  an  eminently  learned  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  where  the  substance  of  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  wa* 
delivered  in  lectures  to  the  students.  It  is  very  little  known  in  \hi*  country  ;  hut 
on  the  continent  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  its  erudition  and  piety.  (Walchius, 
vnl.  iv.  p.  495.) 

55.  An  Esi^ay  towards  a  new  English  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.     B/the  Rev.  Zechariah  Mudge.     London,  1744.  4to. 

This  work  is  now  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  nrocnre  a 
sight  of  it,  nor  have  we  met  with  any  notice  of  it  in  the  literary  jonnsus  of  tiut 
time.  How  highly  Mr.  Muci*rc  was  e.stcomedby  Dr.  Johnson,  may  be  seen  in  tJM 
character  of  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  82—84. 

56.  A  new  English  translation  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  Bishop  Hare  ;  with  notes  cri- 
tical and  explanatory ;  illustrations  of  many  passages  drai^n  from 
the  classics  ;  and  a  preliminary  dissertation,  in  which  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  that  learned  prelate's  happy  discovery  is  stated  and  prov- 
ed at  large.     By  Thomas  Edwards,  A.  M.     London,  1755.  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  learned  work  was  ''  to  make  Bishop  Hare's  discovery  of  the 
Hebrew  metre  better  known  ;  to  show  its  truth  and  certainty  ;  and  to  prove  thai, 
by  a  judicious  application  of  it,  great  li^ht  may  bo  thrown  upon  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  4^S— 487.)  Mr 
Edwards  was  of  opinion  Aiat  Dr.  Hare's  hypothesis  was  rejected  by  many  person^ 
partly  from  an  over  hasty  determination,  and  partly  from  too  scrupulous  a  Tentn- 
tion  for  the  Hebrew  text.    Of  Dr.  Hare's  system  a  short  account  is  given. 

57.  The  Psalter,  in  its  originsd  form  ;  or  the  Bo<^  of  Psahas  re- 
duced to  lin^s,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  and  a  kind  of    ~ 


The  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Psouns  were  written  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference  to  Christ  and  his  church,  in 
the  different  ages  and  periods  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

58.  Fliil.  Davidis  Burkii  Gnomon  Psalmorum.  StutgardioB,  1760. 
2  vols.  4to. 

This  work  "  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  too  much  in  a  tech- 
nical form."     (Dr.  Clarke.) 

59.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  Original, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  Wm.  Green,  M.  A. 
1763.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  ''  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version,  and  valuable 
criticisms  ki  the  notes ;  which  throw  considerable  light  on  many  obscure  passages 
in  the  Psalms,  and  will  cause  those  excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  pious  minds  tlirough  bo  many  ages,  to  be  read  with  still 
more  pleasure  and  advantage."  But  "  the  language  of  the  translation,  though 
correct,  hath  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find  in  the  common  version 
in  our  Bibles."  (jVIonthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  2G7.) 

In  1781  Mr.  Green  published  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  ^'  Poetical  Parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  newly  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory."—  An  account  is  given  of  it  in  the  same  critical  journal,  vol.  Ixviii. 
pp.1— 8. 

(>0.  liermanni  Venem®  Commentarii  ad  Psalmos.  Leovardioe, 
17(32—1707.  4  vols.  4to, 

"  Through  its  great  scarcity,  the  work  is  little  known  in  Great  Britain.  What 
was  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly  said  of  Venema's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Psalms  —  There  is  none  like  it."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  It  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  abroad,  particularly  in  Holland. 

61.  Annotations  on  the  Psalms.  By  James  Merrick,  M.  A.  Rea- 
ding, 1768.  4to. 

This  vohtme  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished in  17C5,  in  4to.  and  justly  considered  as  the  best  English  poetical  transla- 
tion extant.  In  the  compilation  of  these  notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Lowth 
(then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and  Archbishop  Seeker.  "  A  large  part  of  them  relate 
to  the  readings  of  the  antient  versions,  and  propose  the  conjectural  emendationi 
of  various  writers.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages,  principallv  from  the 
Greek  authors,  which  justify  the  modes  of  expression  used  by  the  Psalmist ;  and 
for  this  part  of  his  design  Mr.  Merrick  was  admirably  qualified,  bv  his  extensive 
and  uncommon  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature.  Some  of  the  notes,  which 
«re  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat  upon  the  plants, 
trees,  and  animals,  mentioned  in  the  Psalma.'*  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xl. 
p.  374.) 

62.  Francisci  Vatabli  Annotationes  in  Psalmos,  subjunctis  Hugo- 
nis  Grotii  Notis,  quibus  Observationes  suas  adspersit,  G.  J.  L.  Vogel.  • 
Halffi,  1767.  8vo. 

63.  Mosis  Amyraldi  Parapbrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  una  cum 
Annotationibus  et  Argumentis.  Editio  alte^:a,'  emendatior  ct  auctior, 
nova  Preefatione  Jac.  Cremeri.    Traj.  ad  Rhcnum,  1769.  4to. 

64.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the  literal 
or  historical  sense,  as  they  relate  to  King  David  and  the  People  of 
Israel,  is  illustrated ;  and  their  application  to  the  Messiah,  to  the 
church,  and  to  individuals  as  membcs  thereof,  is  pointed  out.    By 
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George  Home,  D.  D.  [late  Bishop  of  Norwich],  4to.  2to1s.  Oxford, 
1771 ;  8fo.  2  vols. ;  I'imo,  3  vols. ;  and  ISmo.  2  vols.  They  also 
form  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  vroika  in  6  vols. 
8vo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  leuned  and  pious  woA.  snfficjentij 
attest  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  most  deservedly  held :  the  crilics  of 
the  day,  however,  when  il  first  ap]>eared,  were  of  opinion  that  bishop  Home  applied 
too  many  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Messiah.  A  jadicious  "  Selection"  from  this  work 
was  published  hy  Mr.  Lindlcy  Murray,  in  lino.  1812,  comprising  the  mom  Strik- 
ing, pathetic,  and  instructive  parts  of  the  commentary. 

65.  Davidis  aliorutnque  Poetarum  Hebrasonim  Carmintim  Libri 
quinque,  e  Codd.  MSS.  et  Antiquis  Versionibus  recensait  et  Gom- 
mentartis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug,  Stark.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pars  1  et  2.  Regio- 
monti,  1776. 

These  two  ports  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalms ;  the  work  was  oefsr 
continued. 

66.  A  New  Literal  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a  Pre&ce 
and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Street,  M.  A.  London,  1790.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  give  a  closely  literal  tranohtioa  of  the 
Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewers  state  that  this  verston  **  is 
an  improvement  of  those  which  have  preceded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alterations 
are  doubtful,  and  that  in  many  others  they  are  unnecessary,  if  not  mistaken*,  yel 
that  all  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  open  the  way  to  iVirther  amendnieats. 
We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch  of  learning.  The  anther 
may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  in  advancing  conjectures ',  but  he  always  gives  notice 
when  he  does  it,  and  he  never  dogmatically  affirms." .  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S 
vol.  viii.  p.  50.) 

67.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Dimock.     Gloucester,  1791.  4to. 

68.  J.  F.  Stange  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psalmonim  varios.  2  vols. 
Lipsiae  et  Halse,  1791 — 1795. 

69.  A  New  and  Liberal  Version  of  the  Psalms  into  Modem  Lan- 
iniage,  according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  with  copaous  Notes  and 
Ulustrations,  partly  original  and  partly  selected  from  the  best  caa- 
mentators,  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms  intdkgible  to 
every  capacity.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Wake.    Bath,  1793.  2  vols-  8va. 

The  alterations  in  this  version  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  it  intelfigUe 
to  every  capacity.  "  This  fault  pervades  the  book,  which  in  other  respects  is  well 
executed.  The  arguments  in  general  are  well  drawn  up,  and  the  notes  appear  to 
be  judicious.  The  translation  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  the  liturgy  ie  by  maity 
considered  to  be  the  best,  though  the  most  antient.  At  all  events,  as  it  is  used  so 
much,  it  ought  to  be  dulv  explained.  This  book  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  well  re- 
ceived among  persons  of  some  education."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

70.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  PsaJms  more 
intelligible  to  the  Unlearned,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected  from  the 
best  Commentators,  and  Hlust rated  with  occasional  Notes.  By  F. 
T.  T/ttvell,  A.  M.     Oxford,  1794.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  ^'  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the  Psalms  m<Mns  escj 
and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  unlearned  Christians,  who  make  it  a  point  & 
conscience  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  are  desirous  of  joiaiag  in  kit 
praiies  with  understanding**  (Preface,  p.  jci.)  ^  Mr.  Travail  i^pears  to  fasrt 
studied  carefully,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scope  of  the  several  psalms,  and 
the  sense  of  their  distinct  parts.  A  plain  Christian,  who  takes  up  this  book  wSt 
the  best  of  all  purposes,  that  of  being  made  better  by  it,  can  haonfly  6iil  of  snoeesL' 
(BriUsh  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pp.  GSS.  687,  G28.) 

71.  Psalmi,  ex  recensione  Textiis  Hebrei  et  Versionimi  Antiqtt- 


rendered  in  the  text  by  a  single  word ;  to  point  out  the  principal  various  reading 
worthy  of  note;  to  state  briefly  those  arguments  for  the  rendering's  of  particular 
words,  concerning  which  interpreters  are  by  no  moans  agreed,  wiin  references  to 
j^ilological  worlLB  in  which  those  arguments  are  more  copiously  discussed ;  and 
to  suggest  probable  meanings  to  words  of  doubtful  interpretation,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader's  judgment. 

72.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the  Original 
Hebrew,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  the  late  Alexander 
Geddes,  LL.  D.     London,  1^)7.  8vo. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  Dr.  Geddes,  edited  by  Dr.  Disney  and 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  The  doctor's  version  extends  only  to  the  eleventh  verse  of 
Psalm  cxviii. ;  the  rest  is  added  from  an  interleaved  copy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible, 
corrected  by  Dr.  G.  who  professes  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  direct  and  lite> 
ral  meaning  of  the  inspired  authors,  leaving  secondary  applications,  to  professed 
commentators.  "  Though  many  things  have  displeased  us  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  learned  editors  should  have  altogether 
withheld  this  new  version  from  the  public.  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable scholar,  and  his  lucubrations  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to  good 
account,  though  they  cannot  be  implicitly  adopted."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxxiii.  p.  358.) 

73.  An  entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  tcr the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  original  Prefaces,  and  Notes,  CriticaJ  and  Explanato- 
ry.    By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goode,  M.  A.    liondon,  1811.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  learned  and  valuable  help  to  the  critical  as  well  as  devotional  understanding 
of  the  Psahns,  which  are  here  translated  into  English  verse,  and  in  various  metres. 

74.  C.  G.  Friedrichii  Symboloe  Philologico-criticae,  et  Lectionis 
Vanetatem  continentes,  ad  interpretationem  Psalmi  Centesimi.  Lip- 
sisB,  1814.  4to. 

75.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  LXi.  D.  late  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  St.  Asaph.     London,  1815.  2  vols.  8vo. 

To  this  valuable  and  erudite  publication  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  w« 
have  been  indebted  for  many  important  hints  in  the  course  of  the  present  work 
For  an  account  of  his  principles  of  interpretation,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  113.  infra ;  and 
for  a  copious  and  well-written  critique  on  his  work,  see  the  British  Review,  vol. 
XI.  pp.  1—25. 

76.  Lyra  Davidis  ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Pisalms ;  grounded  on  the  Principles  adopted  in  the  posthumous  Work 
of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley ;  viz.  that  these  Sacred  Oracles  have  for 
the  most  part  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Events  of 
his  first  and  second  Advent.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.  London, 
1819.  8vo. 

77.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hammaaloth,  philologies  et  critice  illustra- 
ti ;  a  Theodoro  Adriano  Clarisse,  Theol.  Doct.  Lugduni  Batavoram, 

1819.  8vo. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  eommentary  on  Psalmi  czz.— cxxiv.  which  are  usually 
called  PsalAiB  of  Degrees. 

78.  Commentatio  in  Psalmum  Centesimum  Decimunu  Auctore 
Jobanne  Theodoro  Bergman.    Lugd.  Bat.  1819.  4to. 


PROVERBS. 

80.  Proverbia  Salomonis,  cum  cura  enacleata  a  Blartino  Gciero, 
Lipsise,  1669.  1725.  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan,  und  with  the  S8BieiiMfity,n  Goer i 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  already  noticed  in  p.  76d. 

81.  Proverbia  SalomoniB  :  Veraionem  intcgram,  ad  FkkrwBB  fon- 
teni  expressit,  atque  commcntariuni  adjecit,  Albertus  Schulttti^liOfA 
But.  1748,  large  8vo.  (sometimes  called  4to.) 

An  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  al  HiDe  in  8to.  IT©,  by 
Professor  Vogel,  who  added  some  critical  remarks.  The  preftcs  wm  writtefl b/ 
Scmler,  and  an  auctarium  was  furnished  by  TeUer. 

82.  Observations  on  several  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Prererk : 
with  Two  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  D.  D.  Regius  Profowr  of 
Hebrew,  &,c.     Oxford,  1775.  4to. 

These  observations  are  twenty-stic  in  number  ;  "  Thcjr  <ti8plajiB»^.'^" 
taj^ous  lij^htthe  critical  acumen  of  the  author,  and  his  exteiuit*  >e<P^^^|^ 
with  the  eastern  languages."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p-  301, store  to 
result  of  Dr.  Hunt's  elaborate  criticiams  is  given,  first  in  the  words  «f  t«  i™*" 
rised  translation,  and  then  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  AiUiebwkiiBeJtB^f 
very  scarce  nor  very  dear,  it  wilT^  worth  the  student's  while  to  procwt  it 

83.  Joannis  Jacobi  Reiske  Conjectarte  in  Jobum  et  ProferhiaM- 
lomonis.     Lipsio?,  1779.  8vo. 

84.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  ^i^ 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Hodgson,  LL.  D.  Principal  of  Hertford 
College.     Oxford,  1788.  4to. 

)"  The  notes  are  not  numerous,  and,  we  must  say,  not  vety  ™P*'*"*"»T,? 
are  intended  chiefly  to  expkin,  or  to  justify,  the  version,  where  it  A«prt»«^r*® 
Tisual  mode  of  translating.  On  the  whole,  though  we  do  not  tiink  tint  *^^ 
been  singularly  happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  cannot  fi^uently  chMfemm «ijtt 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version  ;  he  has  not  ofUn  chia|«»"»^' 
for  the  sake  of  changing."     (Montlily  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

85.  Observationes  in  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  VersK«em  Ak^w- 
drinam,  scripsit  Jo.  Gottliebb  Jaeger.  Meldorpi  et  Lipsw,  ^^ 
8vo. 

86.  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Versiones  Veteres  Proferbionim 
Salomonis,  a  J.  F.  Schleusnero.     Goettings,  1794  8?o. 

87.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Pro^e^bs 
of  Solomon,  from  the  original  Hebrew  ;  with  Notes,  Critical  iwi  ^^* 
plaiiatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  Bj  the  BeT.<5eorp 
Hoiden,  M.  A.     London,  1819.  8vo. 

As  this  is  thp  lalcc^t,  so  it  U  Ihe  most  valaahlo  help  to  the  crilical  UPieT^tiwi!^ 
of  the  Book  of  P^m-rhB,  extant  in  nut  lang-uage.  The  trakslaUmi  if,  m  tTi^l*^ 
the  9 am  1^  &H  that  in  ^eincraJ  u*«o,  with  mich  alterations  onJy  m  i.ppe*'" ^'^ ^\VL 
rajitcd  hy  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  nrjo^inal  Hebrew,  and  to  be  <3<n|*™^ - 
evident  ntvt-e^fiity.  in  tbosf?  paftsagej,  whore  iho  authf^r  has  d^'^'^'^.^^l- 
dcjscrt  tKe  iLut  I  infixed  trari^latjun,  he  hRs  laudably  endeavnufed  t»  ■f"'™nT 
v-prsion  to  its  style  and  manner  nf  cTpresaion.  The  notes  accompmyP^g  [S^ 
Hfln  H  vtrrHiivn,  nnd  which  aro,  in  n<i  cas^>,   unnecessafily  pn>lijt,  «*  Pf^^^^^S 


and  partly  i^xpl.inatL(r_y.     The  former  are  designed  to  ascertiin  ^^^^J^ai 
cf  the  sacred  tuxl,  hy  "a  philological  inquiry   ibtu  Iho  signifioitiofl  rfWJf**^ 


*^  •  ^  • 


arguments  not  easily  to  be  refuted,  which  he  has  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  from 
the  fathers  of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  as  well  as  from  the  an- 
tient  Jewish  writers. 

88.  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  the  late  George 
Lawson,  DD.    Edinburgh,  1821.  2  vols.  12aio. 

eCCLESIASTES. 

89.  Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Salomonis  Ecelesiasten. 
LipsiflB,  1711,  best  edition,  8vo. 

90.  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes,  wherein 
the  author's  design  is  stated ;  his  doctrine  vindicated ;  his  method 
explained  in  an  analytical  paraphrase  annexed  to  a  new  version  of 
the  Text  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  differences  between  that  new 
translation  and  the  received  version  accounted  for,  in  philological 
observations.    By  A.  Y.  Desvoeux.     London,  1762.  4to. 

In  this  work  "  the  author  has  shown  verj  considerable  abilities  as  a  critic,  and 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  candid  and  judicious  writer.  He  has  taken  infinite 
pains  to  render  his  work  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  will  find  in  his  philological  observations  many  new> 
and  some  pertinent  remarks."  (Monthly  Review,  0. 8.  vol.  xzvii.  p.  ,485.)  Mr. 
Desvoeux's  elaborate  essay  ww  translated  into  German,  and  publisned  at  Halle, 
in  1764.  4to. 

91.  Ecclesiastes  translated,  with  a  paraphrase  [and  notes.  By 
Stephen  Greenaway,  A.  B.    Leicester,  1781.  8vo. 

This  sinipilarlv  executed  volume  consists  of  three'parts,  the  two  former  of  which 
(originally  sold  tor  one  penny  and  three  pence,)  are  rarely  tp  be  met  with.  Be- 
sides Ecclesiastes,  it  contains  translations  of  2  Samuel  xxiii.  ver.  1.  to  7.  Isaiah 
vii.  20,  21,  22.  and  ix.  1.  to  5. ;  also  Psal.  xxvii.  in  prose  and  verse.  (Dr.  Cotton's 
List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  p.  4G.) 

92.  Ecclesiastes :  a  New  Translation  from  the  orig^inal  Hebrew^ 
by  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.  D.  Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
London,  1791.  4to. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  ofiered  on  tliis  author's  version  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  are  nearly  applicable  to  his  translation  of  Ecclesiastes.  See  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

93.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Washbourne.    London,  1811.  8vo. 

This  work  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  notes  on  the  BilJe,  usually 
called  the  Assemblv's  Annotations,  noticed  in  p.  749.  supra.  The  editor  of  this 
impression  states  that  the  whole  of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcrib- 
ed ;  and  that  the  author's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained ;  he  has  however 
"  deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sentences,  firstquently 
to  exchange  obsolete  words  for  those  now  in  use ;  and  in  a  few  instances  to  omit 
redundant  paragraphs."  Bishop  Reynolds's  work  concludes  with  important  prae- 
tieal  reflection*. 

94.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Eccleaiastes.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
D.  D.    London,  1821.  2  vols.  8vo. 

95.  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Eccleeiastes.  By  the 
Rev.  George  HoldeB,  BL  A.    London,  182S.  8?o. 


ported  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism.  The  reasons  of  these  derisikais 
are  stated  in  distinct  notes.  The  work  is  further  accompanied  bj  usefnl  tkAcs, 
establishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  embodjing  sudi 
observations  as  seem  proper  to  enforce  and  elucidate  the  whole.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Holden's  labours  for  the  excellent  view  of  the  Scope  and  Sjnio|ft3B  of 
the  Book  of  fiedesiastes,  given  in  the  fo-«uth  volume  of  this  work. 

SONG   OF   SOLOMON. 

96.  Caroli  MarisB  de  Veil  ExpJicatio  Litteralis  Caatici  Canticomin, 
ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebrfleorum  ritibus  et  idiomatis,  %~ete" 
rum  et  recentionim  monimentis  eruta.     London,  1679.  6vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work  :  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  explieatnn  of  the 
literal  sense. 

97.  Joannifl  Marckii  in  Canticum  Schelomonis  Commentarius,  sive 
Analysis  Exegetica.     Amsterdam,  1703.  4to. 

98.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon's  8on^,  commonJjr 
called  Canticles ;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is  establi^^bed  ; 
several  versions  compared  with  the  original  Text ;  the  different 
senses  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters  considered ;  and 
the  whole  opened  and  explained.  By  John  Gill,  D.  D.  1728,  175J, 
folio,  4tu.  ;  and  again  in  1767.     In  2  vols.  8vo.  1805. 

This  work  is  frequently  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Dr.  Giir*  commentair  oo 
the  Bible,  noticed  in  p.  751.  svpra,  whereas  it  preceded  the  latter  bj  more  titan 
twenty  years.     It  is  highly  allegorical  in  its  interpretation. 

99.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  He- 
brew ;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By  the  late  Dr.  Per- 
cy, Bishop  of  Dromore.]     London,  1764.  12nio. 

The  elegance  of  this  version,  and  of  its  accompanying  criticLsois,  baa  caueed  it 
to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  ;  and  all  subsequent  commentators  haTe  diligenUj 
availed  themselveB  of  it.    It  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  and  extraTaganily  c&ar. 

100.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  drawn 
by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East :  containing,  1.  Remarks 
on  its  general  nature  ;  2.  Observations  on  detached  places  of  it ;  ;! 
Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  Obser- 
vations on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture.  London,  1768 ;  second  edi- 
tion, 1775.  8vo. 

For  this  valuable  work  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanner, 
whoso  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture  we  have  already  noticed  ;  in 
it  very  many  difficult  passages  of  Solomon's  Song  are  happily  elucidated,  and 
hints  are  o^red,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves.    It  bears  a  high  price. 

101.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Hodgson,  LL*  D.     Oxford,  1785.  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  iDiistrated,  thera 
being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  mystical  mtaiung.  An  account  of  it,  with 
extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  pp.  26—29. 

102.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  New  Transla> 
tion,  with  a  Commentary  and  notes.  By  Thomas  Williams.  Lon- 
don, 1801.  8vo. 

This  version  is  as  litenl  as  oar  language  will  admit,  and  is  rendered  in  €<» 
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formity  with  the  authorised  translation,  whenever  it  was  practicable.  The  notes 
are  for  the  most  port  judiciously  selected  from  the  labours  of  all  precedingr  com* 
meutators,  and  gives  a  sober  but  practical  and  evangelical  exposition  of  the  alle- 
gory. Two  dissertations  are  prefixed,  1.  On  the  origin  of  language,  particularly 
figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  poet^  and  music  ;  and,  2.  On 
the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of  Solomon's  Song.  In  pp.  100 — 109.  is  siven 
an  interesting  account  of  nearly  40  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book» 
See  a  further  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlvii.  pp. 
302—310. 

103.  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  '  Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John  Mason 
Good.     London,  1803.  8vo. 

"  The  present  work  offers  two  versions  of  the  original ;  the  one  in  prose,  mark- 
ed with  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  version ;  the  other  in  couplet  vers^,  of  no  in- 
ferior construction.  Each  idyl  is  illustrated  with  notes,  in  which  very  various 
learning  is  displayed,  with  much  taste  in  the  selection  of  beautiful  parallelisms 
from  a  great  variety  of  authors.  —  So  much  elegant  learning  and  successful  illus- 
tration wo  have  seldom  soen  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  present  volume." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  454,  455.)  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xlvii.  pp.  30!^— 312. 

104.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained  in 
that  Book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  London,  1811. 
8vo. 

105.  Canticum  Canticorum  illustratum  ex  Hierographia  Orienta- 
lium,  a  J.  H.  Kistemaker.     Miinster,  1818.  8vo. 

106.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solomon ; 
in  which  many  beaatiful  Prophecies,  contained  in  that  inspired  book 
of  Holy  Scripture,  are  considered  and  explained,  with  Remarks  cri- 
tical and  expository.     By  William  Davidson.    London,  1817.  8vo. 

The  learned  and  pious  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  inspired 
song  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  and  his  true  spiritual 
church,  and  particularly  to  their  espousals ;  and  as  giving  a  general  prophetid 
outline  of  her  history  from  the  preaching  of  John  the  Saptist,  and  baptism  of  our 
Lord,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  wild  Arabians,  and  their  union 
n^ith  the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  often  invisible,  progressiva 
state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  duties  are  pointed  out,  her  outward  state, 
trials,  and  persecutions  do  not  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Davidson  has  diligently 
availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  most  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  volume  he  has  divided  it  into  hemistichs  according  to  Dr. 
Kennicott's  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

107.  Canticum  Canticorum,  pr^fatione,  Versione  Latina,  et  com- 
mentario  exegetico-critico,  instruxit.  M.  F.  Uhlemann.  Lipsise,  1821. 
8vo. 

ISAIAH. 

108.  Campegii  Vitringas  Commentarius  in  Lfbrum  Prophetiarum 
Jesais.    Leovardiee,  1714,  tind  1720.  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  most  elaborate  commentary  on  the  "  Evangelical  Prophet,"  to  whieh  all 
subsequent  expositors  have  been  deeply  indebted,  the  literal  sense^  is  oarefidly  in- 
vestigated ;  the  different  interpretations  of  the  prophetic  visions  are  examined ; 
and  the  interpretation  which  Vitringa  has  deduced  from  them,  is  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  historical  documents.  Copious  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  treating 
of  the  prophet's  personal  history,  the  argument  of  his  prophecy,  its  style,  time  of 
writing,  and  canonical  authority.  The  value  of  the  work  is  farther  augmented  by 
the  geoj^raphical  and  historical  notices  interspersed  throughout,  concerning  thie 
Babylomans,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians  of  Damascus,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  tad 
other  Gentile  nations ;  bv  which  not  only  Isaiaii,  but  also  very  many  other  paa- 
Mges  of  Scripture,  ar«  admirably  elucidated. 


ai88«ruuion  w  mvaiuaoie  lor  die  iigiu  n  inrows  on  uie  genius  and  suridore  oi 
prophetic  poesj.  The  merits  of  this  work  are  oblj  appreciated  in  the  British 
fcritic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  144 — 14G.,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  wis 
asserted  against  sf.me  of  the  bishop's  correctionis  in  a  tract  that  is  now  ofrmrc  oe- 
cnrrence,  by  Koecher  in  his  Vindicite  Sacri  Teitiis  Hcbtvi  Esa'ur  adrersus  Law- 
tkii  Critieam,  8vo.  Bern,  1786,  reprinted  at  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  rarity  of 
Koecher 's  book,  however,  i«  no  great  lom  to  the  student ;  for  the  late  eminenthr 
learned  orientalist,  the  professor  Henry  Albert  Schiiitens  (of  Lcyden)  speakiii^of 
his  book,  says  :  —  *'  It  violates  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  text  of  Isaiah  would  not  gain  any  thing  by  Dr.  Lowths  conjectures. 
I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  When  in  Oxford  and  LondcHi  /  wo*  inltmattilif 
acifuainttd  with  Bishop  iJowth,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  execlleat 
disposition  ;  and  am  thfrrftyrt  much  vexed  that  Koecherus,  from  his  fiery  zeal 
against  innovations,  should  have  been  induced  to  treat  him  with  seTerity,  as  il'tbe 
Bishop  had  been  a  rash  and  petulant  critic."  Letter  of  Professor  Schultens  to  the 
late  Dr.  Findlay  of  Glasgow,  cited  in  the  MontJily  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  54M. 
Bishop  Lowth's  version  was  attacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  sttfjnrmtn" 
tary  notes  to  his  "  JWw  Translation  of  Isaiah^'*  (8vo.  London,  ITJiO)  with  am- 
flidcrable  asperity.  The  bishop  was  ably  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stnrges^  m 
**  Short  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of  Isaiah"  (8vo.  London,  17!W>:  lo  these 
Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  1791,  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  SturgeSf'  in  which  he 
Justifies  the  freedom  with  which  he  bad  censured  Bishop  Lowth's  mi^Aakes  and 
defects.  Mr.  D.'s  version  and  notes  were  framed  in  support  of  Unitarian  t«iet£, 
and  were  published  by  the  (Unitarian)  '^  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowlodge  of 
the  Scriptures." 

110.  Esaias  ex  Recensione  Textus  Hebraei,  ad  fidem  codd.  et  Tcr?^ 
Latine,  ?ertit,  et  Notas  subjecit,  J.  C.  Doederiem.  Nohmberga*. 
1789.  3d  edition,  8vo. 

The  first  pdition  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  8vo.  1780. 

111.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  EngU^h. 
The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged  ;  the  Translation  allcrcd  from 
that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  D.  D.  Bi- 
shop of  Killala.  1804.  4to. 

**  The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wish  to  see  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Isaiah  reduced  to  a  metrical  arrsingement,  and  to  have  this  accompanied 
with  the  Version  of  Bishop  Lowth,  reserving  to  himself  the  liberty  of  a/kling  sudi 
corrections  as  later  critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  might  supply.  These  cor- 
rections multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  almost  the  form  of  anew  vnersit^n. 
There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  supplied  partly  by  the 
translator  and  partly  by  others.  Many  of  these  are  very  valuable  for  their  iincona- 
men  depth  and  acuteness,  and  tend  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degr%e,  the  eubiect 
matter  of  these  prophecies."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxviii.  O.  S.  p.  466.)  '*  Bislkop 
Stock's  version  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  rival  or  to  super- 
b'ede  that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  nervous,  and  manly  stTl<^. 
That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of  readers  be  perused  with  profit.  Super- 
added to  this.  Dr.  Stock  invites  the  Hebrew  scholar  to  investigate  akd  to  compare, 
by  the  Hebrew  and  the  English  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  pa^  ;  and  may  tempi 
even  the  careless  to  know  something  of  that  language,  in  which  the  oracles  of 
God  were  originally  conveyed."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  14U.  See 
abo  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlix.  pp.  253— 2G:>.) 

112.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiali.  By  Robert  Maeulloch. 
London,  1791,  and  following  years.  4  toIs.  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pastoral  labovirs  by 
Mr.  M.,  who  is  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  "  They  contain  many  in- 
genious elucidations  of  the  text,  and  many  judicious  and  useful  reflections.  Tht 
author  appears  to  have  taken  much  paina  to  lyftderstaad  thi  phraa^^okigy  of  tht 


the  Messiah.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  compendimu  popular  work  on  this  and 
the  other  prophets  is  Dr.  Smith's  **  Summary  view  and  explaiuUion  of  the  writings 
i^the  ProphetSy'  12mo.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1787.  This  work  is  a  judicious 
abstract  or  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  New- 
come,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Blayney ;  it  was  originally  com- 
piled to  accompany  a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  author  himself.  The  writer  of  this  account  was  inform- 
ed many  years  since  b^  one  of  the  original  London  publishers,!  (and  he  records  it 
with  peculiar  satisfkction,)  that  the  late  Archbishop  (Moore)  of  Canterbury  held 
this  Uttle  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  copies  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  students  and  others  who  could  not  alTord  to  buy 
many  books.  Bishop  Newton's  <*  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,"  8vo.  2  vols, 
illustrate  many  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  equal 
learning  and  ability. 

113.  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eigliteenth  Chapter  oJT  Isaiah, 
in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.  By  Samuel  [Hors- 
lej],  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.     London,  ]S01.4to. 

114.  N.  G.  Schroederi  Commentarius  Philologico«Criticus  de  Ves- 
titu  Mulierum  Hebrfearum,  ad  Jesai.  III.  v.  16-— 24.,  quo  vocabulo- 
rum  abstrusiorum  tenebras,  ad  facem  dialectorum,  discutere  conatus 
est.    Lug.  Bat.  1745.  4to. 

JEREMIAH,   AND   LAMENTATIONS. 

115.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accompanied 
by  short  notes,  is  giiren  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Broughtou,  pp.  317—323.  folio. 

116.  Hermanni  Venemae  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Prophetiarum 
Jeremie.    LeovardisB,  1765.  2  toIs.  4to, 

117.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  :  a  new  translation,  w;ith  notes 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.  D« 
Oxford,  1784.  4tQ.     Edinburgh,  1810.  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowth's  version  of  Isaiah  ; 
*'■  and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  ^et  with  much  credit  to  tho  author,  both  as 
a  translator  and  a  critic.  His  subject  is  not  of  equal  Ominenoe  with  tliat  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Bishop.  It  has  less  variety  in  the  matter,  and  contains  a 
less  fund  for  curious  inquiry  and  critical  illustration.  The  translation  is  very  ex- 
act, and  preserves  the  tone  and  majesty  of  sacred  writing.  The  notes  are  very 
copious.  Many  of  them  are  very  useful,  and  som^  discover  much  critical  know- 
leu^  in  the  Hebrew  lan^uaffe,  and  a  ffood  acquaintance  with  antient  history.  The 
various  readings  are  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness :  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  hazarded,  but  not  rashly  or  iniudiciously."  (Monuily  Re- 
view,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxi.  pp.  162, 163.)  Besides  a  valuable  preliminary  discourse, 
there  is  an  appendix,  compriainf  a  selection  from  Archbishop  Seeker's  manuscript 
notes  (now  deposited  in  the  ardiiepiscopal  library  at  Lamoeth),  relative  to  the 
prophecy  and  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

118.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Obsenrationes  Philologicce  et  Criticae  in  Je- 
remiffi  Vaticinia  et  Threnos,  edidit,  multisque  animadversionibus 
auxit.    Job.  Frid.  Schleusner.     Gottingen,  17^.  4to. 

These  observations  were  collected  from  the  loose  papers  of  that  late  eminent 
scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  Professor  Schleusner,  with  many  additional  remarks 
by  the  latter.  M.  Schleusner  in  the  same  jear  published,  at  Tubingen,  in  4to. 
Pissertationes  Tree,  que  continent  Obsenrationes  ad  Vaticinia  Jeremia. 

1  The  late  Bfr.  Kay,  of  the  firm  oC  £Uiott  and  Kay. 
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death,  by  hia  son,  F.  A.  W.  Spohn. 

120.  Threni  Jeremiee  philologice  et  entice  illnstrati  a  Job.  Henr. 
Pareaa.     Lugd.  Bat.  1793.  Svo. 

121.  Ouree  £zegetico-Chtic»  in  Jeremie  Threaos :  anctore  Fr. 
Erdmann.  Rostochii,  1819.  8vo. 

EZEKIEL. 

122.  Hieronymi  Pradi  et  Jo.  Baptistie  Villalpandi  in  Ezechielem 
Explanationes,  et  Apparatus  Urbis  ac  Templi  Hierosolymit.  Com- 
mentariis  illustratus.     Rom®,  1596 — 1604.  3  rols.  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  and  the  best  commentaiy  on  the  pr^het  Er- 
kiel  that  ever  waa  written.  An  extract  of  VUlalpandi's  comment  tm  Ezekiel,  c. 
40,  41,  42.  and  46.,  illustratinff  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  temple,  ia  to  be  Jbomi  i& 
the  first  vohime  of  Bishop  \Va]ton*8  edition  of  the  Polyglott  B&le.  Mr.  Lovtii 
made  great  uae  of  this  work  in  his  learned  commentary  on  EzekieL 

123.  Scholse  Propheticse,  ex  Prffilectionibus  Georgii  CaKzti  in  Je- 
saiani,  Jeremiam,  et  Ezechielem,  collectiB.  Quedliolmrgi,  1715.  4to. 

124.  J.  Fr.  Starckii  Commentarii  in  Ezechielem.  Francofiirti  ad 
Moenum,  1731.  4to. 

125.  Hermanni  Venemce  Lectiones  Academic®  ad  EzecliieleiD, 
edente  J.  H.  Verschuir.     Leovardia;,  1790.  2  vols.  4to, 

126.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical  Ar- 
rangement, and  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  Bj  Wm. 
Newcome,  D.  D.  (Bishop  of  Waterford,  afterwards  Arcbbisiiiop  of 
Armagh).    Dublin,  1788.  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  version  of  the  minor  prophete 
policed  in  p.  781.  **  The  numerous  admirers  of  that  valuable  production  wiU  find 
not  less  to  commend  in  the  present  work.  They  will  observe  with  nleajrave,  that 
the  right  reverend  author  not  only  pursues  the  path  which  he  had  before  ao  winly 
chosen,  but  that,  instead  of  treading  only  the  smoothest  and  moet  flowerv  puts  oi 
it,  be  surmounts  with  a  firm  thougn  cautious  step,  difficulties  which  the  boldeai 
traveller  might  shun  without  disgrace.  Instead  of  lavisliin^  most  explanation  on 
what  is  most  intelligible,  and  betraying  the  pride  of  crudilion  where  eriulitioti  b 
least  necessary,  he  successfully  employs  his  solid  Judgment  and  effectual  Jeamiag 
in  the  elucidation  of  a  writer  who  has  been  called  the  £schylusof  Hebrew  Poetry."* 
(Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  1.) 

DANIEli. 

127.  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold  Commentary  on  Daniel.  By  Andre v 
Willett.     Cambridge,  1610.  folio. 

This  ''  is  a  work  of  much  information,  as  it  contains  the  opimons  of  masj^  ««. 
tliors  on  each  point  of  diiHcuIty.*'  The  same  **  author  has  written  commeiiCs  eai 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Samuel,  Romans,  Jude,  and  aome  detached  parts  <if 
books ;  but  in  none  does  he  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the  present 
work."  [Dr.  Williams's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

•  128.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  a  Commentary  in 
English  and  in  Latin,  is  in  tlie  first  tome  or  part  of  the  learned  but 
eccentric  Hugh  Broughton's  Works,  pp.  164--337. 

129.  Martini  Geieri  Prselectiones  Academics  in  Danielem  Prophc- 
tarn.     Leipsic,  1702.  4to.,  best  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  ail  Oeier'a  ezpoaitory  works. 


ScMSt  v.]    Principal  Commeniaiors  anihe  Old  Testament.  77^ 

130.  Prodromus  Danielicas,  sire  Novi  Conatus  Historiei,  Critici, 
in  celeberrimas  difficultates  Historise  Veteris  Testament!,  Monarchia- 
rum  Asia;,  &c.  ac  prscipue  in  Danielem  Prophetam.  Auctore  Ge- 
rardo  Kerkherdere.    Loiranii,  1710.  8vo. 

131.  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apoca* 
lypae  of  St.  John.     By  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     London,  1733.  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was  published  by  M. 
Sudemann,  in  4to.,  at  Amsterdam,  1737.  All  subsequent  commentators  are  krgeljr 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

13/S.  Hermanni  Venemae  Dissertationes  ad  Vaticioia.  Danieliau 
Cap.  II.  Tii.  et  VIII*  Leovardiffi,  1745.  4to.  —  Ejusdem^  Conunenta- 
rius  ad  Danielis.    Cap.  xi.  4. — xii.  3.    Leovardiae,  1752.  4to. 

133.  Daniel :  an  Improved  Version  attempted :  with  Notes  criti- 
cal, historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomas  Wintle,  B.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1807.  4to. 

^  A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  same  plan  na  Bishop  Lowth*8  ver- 
•ion  of  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Blayney's  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Bamp* 
ton's  Lectures  (8vo.  Oxford,  1795),  Mr.  W.  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
predictions  of  Hagigrai,  Malachi,  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  th^ 
Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  245—250. 

Numerous  disquisitions  relative  to  particular  prophecies  of  Daniel 
have  been  published,  particularly  concerning  the  seventj  weeks  :  the 
following  are  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

134.  An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  with  occasional  Remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Commentators  on  them.     "By  Richtu-d  Amner.    London,  1776.  8vo. 

ThiB  author  adopts  the  exploded  and  untenable  hypothesis  of  Grotius  (who  has 
been  followed  by  Le  Clerc,  rrideaux,  and  others.)  that  all  the  prophecies  of  I^aniel 
terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antioehus  Epiphaaes.  This  work 
(which  is  noticed  only  to  pat  the  un?^ry  reader  on  his  gwxi  against  it)  was  re« 
minted  in  1798,  with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  sfaow  that  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrection,  relate  to  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance  !  An  exposure  of  some  of  this  author's  notions 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  fiii.  pp.  SS9(V-295. 

135.  Joannis  Davidis  Michaelis  Epistolse  de  LXX  Hebdomadibuf 
Danielis  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle,  Baronetum.  London,  1773.  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  these  highly  carious  letters  see  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  zlix.  pp.  263—267. 

136.  Adriani  Kluit  Vatieinium  de  Messia  Duce  Primarium,  sive 
Explicatio  LXX  Hebdomadum  Danielis.    Mediob.  1744.  8vo.        « 

137.  A  Dissertation,  by  way  of  Inquiry,  into  the  true  Import  and 
Application  of  the  Vision  related  Dan«  iz.  20.  to  the  end^  usually  call- 
ed  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks,  Sec.  By  Benjamin  Blay« 
ney,  B.  D.     Oxford,  1775.  4to. 

Dr.  Blayney  controverts  some  points-  of  Professor  Michaelis's  opinion,  which  our 
limits  permit  us  not  to  notice.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  learned 
tract  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lii.  pp.  487-^491. 

136.  LXX  Hebdomadon^,  quas  Gabriel  ad  Danielem  detnlerat, 
Interpretatio,  Paraphrasis,  Computatio,  cum  Vocabttlomm  Difficilio* 
rum  Ezplicatione,  d&c.    Auctore  Johanne  Uri.  Ozonii»  1788.  8vo« 

COKMENTATORS   ON   ALL  OR  MOST  OF  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS. 

199.  Victorini  Strigelii  Argumenta  et  Scholia  in  Duodecim  Pro- 
phetas  Minores.    Lipsi®,  1561.  8vo. 
140.  Joai^iiB  Hfirceh  Commentani  Locupletisoiim  in  Prophetas 


ne?8e,  1758.  8vo.    Also  with  commentaries  on  the  other  four 
prophets,  in  8vo.     Geneva,  1586,  1594. 

142.  Johannis  Drusii  Commentahus  in  Prophetas  Minorea.  An* 
sterdam,  1627.  4to. 

These  commentaries  were  originmlly  published  at  different  times,  betire^i  tfa» 
▼ears  1595  and  1627.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  third  ridnne  of  the  Critid 
Sacii. 

143.  As  FaticMcus,  sive  Duodecim  Prophets  Minores,  Latina  Meta- 
phrasi  Poetica  expositi,  partim  a  Jacobo  Augusto  Thuano,  partim  a 
Cunrado  Rittershusio.     Amber^,  1604.  8vo. 

Thin  18  a  work  of  rare  occurrence.  The  younger  Roeenmflller  pronoanees  ths 
paraphrases  of  the  celebrated  president  De  Thon,  and  his  coadjutor  Rittershosios, 
to  be  executed  with  great  elegance.  Besides  the  arguments  to  the  prophecies,  surf 
the  summaries  translated  into  Latin  by  Rittershusius  from  the  Greek  of  He^rhi- 
us,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  this  Tolume  contains,  1.  Three  Latin 
paraphrases  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  by  De  Thou,  Joachim  CazDerarins, 
and  Adam  Siberus  ;  —  2.  A  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  by  an 
anonymous  French  author  ;  —  3.  A  paraphrase  of  the  third  chapter  of  die  same  pro- 
phet by  Henry  Meibomius ;  —  4.  A  poetical  paraphrase  of  ehaptars  jexxtL — ^xxxrin. 
of  Isaiah,  by  John  Conrad  Rumellius ;  —  5.  Daniel  preserred  among  the  h«ms  bj 
Rittershusius ;  —  and,  6.  Nine  of  the  Psalms  of  David  translated  into  Greek  heia- 
meters,  also  by  Rittershusius.  Roeenmoller  has  frequently  cited  this,  work  in  hit 
Scholia  on  the  Minor  Prophets. 

144.  Caroli  Marias  de  Veil  Ezpositio  Litteralis  Duodecim  Propfae- 
tarum  Minomm,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebneonmi  ritibas  el 
idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentionim  monimentis.     Londini,  1680L  8ro. 

145.  Joannis  Tarnovii  in  Prophetas  Minores  Commentaniis,  in 
quo  Textcis  Analyst  perspicua  illostratur,  ex  fonte  Hebneo  exp^ca> 
tur,  locis  SS.  parallelis  eonfirmatur,  a  praTis  expositionibiiB  rindk*- 
tur ;  usus  vero  in  locis  communibus  ex  ipsa  Scriptiira  natis  et  proba- 
tis  indicatur,  cum  Prsefatione  Jo.  Benedieti  CarpzoviL  Francofnrti 
et  Lipsiee,  1688,  1706.  4to. 

Tamovius  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  aad  emiaeBt  diriiies 
oj^his  day  ;  his  commentaries  on  the  several  prophets  were  published  at  difierwil 
times  in  a  detached  form,  and  were  first  collectea  together  by  the  elder  Carpxor. 

146.  Commentaries  on  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  and 
Malachi.     By  Edward  Pococke,  D.  D. 

These  learned  commentaries  were  published  at  seyeral  times  between  the  jtxn 
1667  and  1691.  They  are  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  his  *'  Theological 
Works,'*  published  by  Dr.  Twells,  in  2  vols,  folio.  London,  174HX 

147.  Joannis  Marckii  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  Minores,  seu 
Analysis  Exegetica,  qua  Hebrseus  Textus  cum  Versionibos  ^eteriboa 
confertur,  ?ocum  et  phrasiura  vis  indagatur,  rerum  nexus  monatratur  ; 
et  in  sensura  genuinum,  cum  examine  variarum  interpretationnm,  iik- 
quiritur.     Amsterdam,  1606 — 1701.  4  vols.  4to. 

These  commentaries  are  much  esteemed:  the^  were  reprinted  in  1734,  at  Tn 
bingen,  in  two  fulio  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Pfiiff,  who  prafiaed  aa 
account  of  the  life  and  writix^rg  of  Marckius. 

148.  Phil.  Davidis  Burkii  Gnomon  in  Duodecim  Propfaetaa  BHikh 


M iehece,  et  Ezechielis  Oracula,  observationibus  historico-pliilologicis 
ex  historia  Diodori  Siculi  circa  res  Sardanapali  illustrata.  Auctore 
R.  T.  Gottlieb  Kalinsky.    Vratislavi®,  1748.  4to. 

A  work  of  rare  ocGurrence  in  this  country ;  it  is  in  the  list  of  biblical  txeatisea 
recommended  to  stadents  by  the  late  biehop  of  Landaff '  (Dr.  Watson). 

150.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical  Ar- 
rangement, and  an  Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  Bj 
W.  Newcome,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Waterford.  London,  1785.  4to.  Pon- 
tefract,  1809.  8vo. 

"  The  notes  are  copioiu  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  illustrations  of  eastern  manners  and  customs 
as  are  best  collected  from  modem  iravellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  pro- 
late has  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  antient  and  modem. 
His  own  observations  are  learned  and  iti^enious.  It  is,  moreover,  not  the  leoiit 
morit  of  his  criticisms,  that  they  are  contmually  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
classical  quotations  —  an  expedient  by  which  the  tedium  of  grammatical  disquisi- 
tion is  happily  relieved,  the  taste  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  the  text,  in 
some  instances,  more  successfully  explained,  than  in  diffuse  and  laborious  modes 
of  instruction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  58.)  —  The  8vo.  edition 
above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  tho  4to.  edition,  enriched  with  the  addition  of  the 
most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley's  criticisms  on  Hosea,  and  those  of  Dr.  Blayney 
on  Zechariah.    It  is  neatly  printed,  and  of  easy  purchase. 

151.  Obeervation^s  Philological  atque  Critic®  ad  qusedam  Prophe* 
taram  Minorum  Loca,  subjuneta  vernaciHa  Chabacuci  Interprets^ 
tione.  Auctore  J.  Ch.  DahL  Neo-Strelitice  (New  Strelitz),  1798.  8vo. 

H08EA* 

152.  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  translated,  with  a  commentary  and 
notes.     By  James  Neale,  A.  M.    London,  1771.  8vo. 

153.  Samuelis  Henrici  Mangeri  Commentarius  in  Librum  Prophe- 
ticum  Hoseie.    Campis,  1762.  4to. 

154.  Hosese  Oracula,  Hebraice  et  Latine,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustravit  Chr.  Fr.  Kuinoel.    Lipsise,  1792.  8vo. 

Prof.  Kuindel  has  applied  Heyne's  mode  of  illustrating  Virgil  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea.    The  text  rarely  varies  from  the  Masora. 

155.  Hosea :  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explanatory 
and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  2d  edition. 
London,  1804.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections :  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  1601 ;  the  prefiice  Gontains  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  "  This  translation, 
with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valuable  accession  to  sacred  learning ;  and  evinces  at 
once  the  best  qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and  a 
powerful  judgment."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xix.  p.  176.)  A  new  edition  of 
this  valuable  work,  with  the  learned  author*s  last  corrections  and  alterations,  forms 
part  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  *<  Biblical  Criticism/'  which  is  noticed 
vtfra. 

JOEL. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel. 
Bf  Samuel  Chandler.  1735.  4to. 

157.  Joel,  Latine  versus,  et  notis  philologicis  illustratus,  ab  A. 
Svanborff,  liogg.  OO.  Professohs  in  Academia  Upsaliensi.  VpsaL 
1806.  4to. 


159.  Oracula  Amosi,  Tcxtum',  et  HebratciiiD«  et  Gnecvm  ITenm^ 
nis  Alexandrinie  notis  criticis  ex  exe^eticis  instroxit,  adjoactaipie 
versione  yernacola  [L  e.  Germaiiici].  Edidit  Joannes  SevieiinnB  Ta- 
ter.    Hals,  1810.  4to. 

JONAH. 

160.  Aug.  Pfeifieri  Prffilectiooes  in  Prophetiam  Jons,  recognits 
et  in  justum  comtnentarium  redactce,  quibus  emphases  ToemD  ennm- 
tur,  verus  sacrse  Scripture  sensus  exponitur,  sententise  yarie  et  hh 
dteoram  et  Christiauonim  adducantur,  falsse  refeUiintur,  et  qiMestioiics 
dubiflB  resolviintur.     Wittebergie,  1671,  1706;  Lipsis,  1686.  4tou 

This  commentary  is  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  Pfeiffsr's  worica  pcial- 
fd  at  Utrecht,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  in  1704.  See  torn.  ii.  pp.  1131 — ^1165. 

161.  Jonah  :  a  faithful  translation  from  the  original,  with  phiioJo- 
gical  and  explanatory  notes,  to  wliich  is  prefixed  a  prehminarf  dis- 
course, proving  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  present  text.    By  George  Benjoin.     Cambridge,  179&  4to. 

Literally  j?ood  for  nothing.  —  In  proof  of  this  remark,  see  the  Bcitx^  Critic.  vA 
X.  O.  S.  pp.  493—506.  (i22— C36. 

NAHUM   ANn   HABAKKUK. 

162.  Adami  Wildii  Meditationes  Sacrse  in  Prophetam  Nahun. 
Francofurti,  1712.  4to. 

A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  contribntes  greatly  to  the  aiiridafinn  of 
the  prophet  Nahum.    (Walchius.) 

163.  SyrabolflB  Critic®  ad  Interpretationem  Vaticiniomin  Habmew^i, 
etc.  Auctore  Henr.  Car.  Alex.  Haenlein.     Erlang.  1795.  8vo. 

164.  Chabacuci  VfUicinium  Commentario  Critico  atque  i^e^geUco 
illustratum.     Edidit  B.  P.  Kofod.     Gottings,  1792.  8vo. 

HAGGAI. 

165.  Uaggeus,  the  Prophet ;  whereunto  is  added  a  most  plentifU 
Commentary,  gathered  out  of  the  Publique  Lectures  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Giy- 
neus,  faithfully  translated  by  Christopher  Featherstone.  London, 
1586.  12mo. 

S^EPHAMAH. 

166.  Spicilegium  Observationum  Exegetico-critieamm  ad  Z^pfaa- 
niae  Vaticinia.    Auctore  Dan.  a  Coelln.    Breslau,  1818.  4to. 

ZECHARIAH. 

167.  Zechariah  :  a  New  Translation  with  Notes,  critical,  philolo- 
gical, and  explanatory,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.  D.  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew.    London,  1797.  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  TersioB  of  Jeremiah 
already  noticed  m  p.  777.  mpra.  <'  We  think  it  our  duty  to  say,  th«t  pr.  BhLjney 
has  produced  a  valuable  illustration  of  Zechariah,  ax^  anbrded  ^reai  awnnfince  te 
the  biblical  student."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ziii.  p.  G55.}  See  also  the  HosiiUy 
Revien^,  N.  B.  vol,  zxviii.  pp.  26—28. 

168.  F.  B.  Koester  Meletemata  Critica  et  Ezegetica  in  Zaduuat 


I 
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ProphetiB  partem  po8terioreiii»  cap.  iz. — ^xiT.  pro  taenda  ejui  authen- 
tia,  Gottingse,  1818.  8vo. 

MALACHI. 

169.  A  learned  and  useftil  Coinmentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Mala- 
chj.     Bj  Richard  Stock.     London,  1643.  folio. 

This  work  wu  recommended  bv  Bishop  Wilkine  as  the  best  extant  in  his  day 
on  the  prophet  Malachi.  The  onfy  other  distinct  commentary  in  onr  language  m 
that  of  Dr.  Pococke  in  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  ahreedy  noticed  m  p.  730. 

170.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Malachias  Illustratas.  Lugd.  Bat.  1701. 
4to. 

171.  Hennanni  Veneme  Commentarius  ad  Malachiam.  Leovar- 
diffi,  1759.  4to. 


SECTION  VL 


PRINCIPAL   COMMENTATORS   ON   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT,    AND    ON 
DETACHED   BOOKS   THEREOF. 


^  1.  Commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 

I.  LiAURENTii  Vallce  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  diver- 
sorum  utriusque  linguie,  Grsee  et  Latinee,  codicum  coUatione.  Pa- 
rifiiis,  1505.  8vo. 

Valla  held  a  distinguished  rank  amon^  the  revivers  of  literature ;  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  consider  the  sense  of  the  rfew  Testament  as  a  critic  rather  than  as 
a  diviae ;  whence  he  was  led  to  make  many  corrections  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation.  His. annotations  were  first  edited  by  Erasmus:  they  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Critici  Saori. 

2.  Desiderii  Erasmi  Paraphrasis  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Basil, 
1524«  folio. 

<*  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old  commentators  in  sensible  and  ingenious  remarks/' 
(Dr.  Harwood.)  An  edition  of  Erasmuses  Paraphrase  was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777 
— 1780,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Erasmus  was  also  author  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  together  with  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Leyden,  1703.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contemporaries  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  *T«'tofAvi|fM)ira  in  omnes  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quibus  et 
genus  germonis  explicatur,  et  series  concionum  monstratur,  et  nativa 
sententia  testimoniis  piie  antiquitatis  confirmata.  Edita  a  Victorino 
Strigelio.    Lipsiie,  1565.  2  vols.  8vo. 

«  This  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  sacred  criticism.  The  observa- 
tions are  neat,  and  the  critic«l  judgment  of  Victorinus  Strigelius  is  excellent." 
(Dr.  Harwood.) 

4.  Jesu  Christi  Domini  Nostri  Novum  Testamentum,  cujus  Greco 
conteztui  respondent  interpretationes  dues ;  una,  vetus ;  altera  Theo- 
dori  Bezn ;  cum  ejusdem  Theod.  Bezie  annotationibus.  Accessit 
etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Fcsdus  Gommentarius,  in  quo  et 
Figune  Sermonis,  et  Verborum  Significatio,  et  Orationis  Sententia, 
ad  illiua  Foaderis  intelligentiam  certiorem,  tractantur.  Cantabrigise, 
1642.  folio. 

The  beet  edition  of  a  most  vaiosble  work.  <<  Beta  is  undoubtedly  the  best  critic 
en  the  Greek  langiitge  of  any  oommeirtatog  we  have.    There  is  no  translatioB 


merariits*8  Jf^tatw  Jigurarum  semunds  in  Ukris  <ptLaitur  evangeliormmytt  imiitaX* 
verborum  si^w^catio  et  ortU'umis  seiUentia,  ttd  UUrum  scriptorum  trntttHgtatiam 
certiarem.   Xipsis,  1572.  2  vob.  4to. 

5.  Luc9  Brugensis  Comnientaritis  in  Qnatuor  Jesu  Chiuti  Enn- 
gelia«    Antwerp,  1606.  3  vols,  folio. 

**  A  beautifaDy  printed  book,  very  ocuce  and  valuable.'*    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

6.  Joaanis  Maldonati  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Evangelta.    Paris, 
1617.  folio. 


<*  A  very  burenioiia  commentator,  distincaiahed  for  bis  elegant  and  noat  Laiiai- 
tjr."    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

7.  Martini  Chemnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  ErangeUstarum.     Ham- 
burg, 1704,  best  edition,  folio. 


Thia  work,  besim  by  Cbemnita,  was  continued  by  Polycarp  Leyaer,  and  i 
by  John  Gerhard  ;  it  contains  many  valuable  observations,  illustrative  of  the  ibor 
Gospels.    It  is  deservedly  held  in  ue  highest  esteem. 

S.  Joannis  Pricffii  Commentarii  in  varios  Novi  Testamentk  libros. 
London,  1660.  folio. 

These  notes  are  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Critici  Saeri :  they  m 
ffreatly  valued,  as  containing  "  man^  valuable  observations,  particularly  iUustrsting 
Uie  modes  of  diction  which  occur  in  the  sacred  classics,  frcnn  pro&ne  whters.** 
(Dr.  Harwood.) 

9.  Job.  Christoph.  Wolfii  Curss  Philologicee  in  Noiiim  Testamen- 
tum.     Basil,  1741 ;  the  best  edition,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  compilation ;  as  ^  Wolfius  does  not  simply  rekte  the 
aoatimenta  of  others,  but  frequently  animadverts  upon  them  with  great  critic*! 
discernment.'*  (Dr.  Williams.)  A  continuation  of  this  work  was  published  by 
John  Christopher  Koecher,  entitled  ^'  Aualecta  Philolo^ica  et  Exegetiea  in  (Jtaa- 
tuor  Evangelia."    Altenburg,  1766.  4to. 

10.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  N.  S.  Jesus  Christ,  traduit  en  Fran- 
^ois,  8ur  rOriginal  Grec,  avec  des  notes  litterales,  pour  eclaircir  k 
texte  :  par  Messieurs  de  Beausobre  et  L'Enfant.  Amst.  1741,  best 
edition,  4to. 

To  complete  this  excellent  work,  there  should  be  added,  **  Rewutrqnes  Ksfsri- 
cuesj  crititpusy  et  pftUelogiques  sur  U  Jfouvtau  Ttstame;td,  par  M.  BeoMsehrej  4to. 
a  la  Hatje,  1742.  This,  though  a  posthumous  work,  is  very  valuable,  and  contaias 
many  excellent  and  judicious  observations  briefly  expressed,  but  which  neverthe- 
less comprise  the  substance  of  remarks  offered  by  the  best  interpreters.  An  En- 
glish translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Oonpel  from  Uiis  French  version,  was  printed 
m  4to.  several  years  since,  which  was  republished  in  6vo.  London,  1S16. 

11.  Novum  Testamentom  Grscum  editionis  receptae  cum  Leetioni- 
bus  variantibus  Codicum  manuscriptorum,  Editionum  aliarum,  Yer- 
sionum,  et  Patrum,  nee  non  commentario  pleniore  ex  Scriptoribus 
vetehbus  Hebrsis,  GrsBcis  et  Latinis,  historiam  et  vim  verborum  il* 
lustrante.  Opera  et  studio  Joan.  Jacobi  Wetsteiiit.  Amsterdam,  1751, 
1752.  2  vols,  folio. 

The  critical  merits  of  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  are  considered  in  Vol 
ii.  p.  131.  'As  a  merely  critical  continent,  this  of  Wetstein  is  unquestiooably  oae 
of  the  most  valuable :  ^*  almost  every  peculiar  form  of  speech  in  the  saered  teii 
he  has  illustrated  by  quotations  from  Jewish,  Gre^,  and  RoiBin  writen.**   (Dr 
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A.  Clarke.)  —  Altnott  every  modem  commeiitotor  of  note  hae  largely  availed  him- 
self of  the  previous  laboiirs  of  Wetstein.' 

12.  Joatinis  Bengelii  Gnomon  Novi  Test&menti,  in  quo^  ex  nativi 
Verborum  Vi,  Simplicitas,  Profunditas,  Concinnitas,  et  Salubritaa 
fiensuum  coelestium,  indicatur.     Ulm,  1763,  best  edition,  4to. 

*'  This  work  contains  an  instructive  preface,  a  perspicuous  analysis  of  each 
book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  judicious  criticism.  His  plan  is  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  that  of  Wolfias.  SimpHcem  fere  veritatemy  siTie  tylva  vudtarum 
opimanum,  propono."  (Dr.  Williams.)  Bengal's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament ; 
he  excels  in  showing  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scripture,  and  how  Scripture 
is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The  generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatly 
enhances  its  value. 

13.  H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Chnsti,  cum  Scholiis  theolo^cis  et  philologicis.  8vo.  2  vols. 
Londini,  1768 ;  2d  edit.  1776 ;  3d  edit.  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  a  Mr.  Hardy.  "  It  is  a  very  useful  companion  to 
everv  biblical  student,  and  has  gone  through  two  editions  (the  second  in  1776), 
the  first  of  which  is  the  best ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  text  in 
both  IB  inexcusably  incorrect."  (Dr.  ClarkeJ^  The  third  edition  of  this  work  is 
the  most  correct :  it  is  beautii\illy  printed.  The  notes  are  chiefly  extracted  from 
Poole's  Synopsis. 

14.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Kiittneri  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Testamen- 
tum, quibus  Grecitas  ejus  explicatur,  et  Scholiis,  quee  ex  Scriptis 
recentiorum  quorundam  magni  nominU  philologonim  excerpta  sunt, 
illustratur.    Lipsim,  1780.  8vo. 

15.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  perpetu&  Annotatione  illustra- 
fum.  Editio  Roppiana.  Vols.  III.  lY.  VI. — X.  GottingsB,  1778-* 
1821. 

G.  B.  Koppe  (from  whom  this  edition  derives  its  distinctive  appellation),  —  a 
man  of  extensive  learninff  and  uncommon  critic^  acumen,  in  the  year  1778  pub- 
lished a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  corrected  text,  short 
critLcal  notes,  and  some  exeursuSf  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  ones : 
and  at  the  same  time  j^ve  a  specimen  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians, 
£ph.esians,  and  Thessaionians.  A  second  edition  of  this  specimen  appeared  in 
17D1,  andathird  in  1823,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  professor  T.  Cf.  Tychsen, 
which  in  the  title  page  is  called  Vol.  VI.  of  the  projected  work.  Koppe  lived  only 
to  add  another  volume,  numbered  IV.,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was 

Enblishod  in  1783.  Since  that  period,  at  very  irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  Heinrichs 
as  published  Vol.  III.  in  two  parts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  is 
more  particularly  noticM  in  p.  794,  infra),  in  1809 ;  Vol.  Vll.  in  two  parts. 
179S,  eontaininf  the  epistles  to  the  Coloesians,  Philippians,  Timothv,  Titus,  and 
Philemon  ;  Vol.  VIII.  in  one  part,  containing  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse  in  two  parts,  forming  Vol.  X.  18S1.  Of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
which  are  to  form  Vol.  iX.  D.  J.  Pott  has  published  two  fiuciculi,  the  first  con- 
taining the  epistle  of  James,  and  the  second  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Peter. 
The  third  fiiacicul^s  which  is  to  contain  the  epistles  of  John  and  Jude  has  not  yet 
appeared.  Pott  has  also  undertaken  to  furnish  Vol.  V.  which  is  to  comprise  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Vok.  I.  and  II.,  containing  the  four  Ckwpefs,  are  under- 
taken by  persons,  whom  Heinrichs  declares  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 
The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  excellent.  There  is,  first  of  aU,  at  the  head 
of  the  pe«e,  a  corrected  teadt,  agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  that  of  Griesbach's 
edition,  mvided  into  patagrsphs  aeoording  to  the  sense,  while  the  ordinary  notation 
of  chanters  and  verses  is  given  in  the  margin.  Then  follow  brief  notes,  strictly 
critical,  assigning  the  reasons  for  the  variations  from  the  textus  rueptus  ;  and  b^ 
low  these,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  of  a  philological  nature,  of 
eonsiderahle  extent.  These  notes  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  best  critical  editioos  of  the  ohunics.  Their  sole  object  is,  to  enable  the  read- 
er distinctly  and  accurately  to  apprehend  the  m<M^nif»g  of  the  original  'writora. 
To  illustrate  a  phrase  of  doDbtfiU  meaning,  first  of  aU  are  brooght  fog  want  tba 
paaages,  whert  the  writer  nsea  the  same  or  a  aimiiar  mod*  of  ezpraiaion  \  timi 
?oj«.  II.  W 


otwcurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  occurreiice,  or  wnich  axe  uaca  in  a  panicmiar 
sense  bj  the  sacred  writers. 

With  regard  to  the  ozecation  of  the  pkn  above  detailed  :  —  Koppe*s  Uto  vo- 
lumes are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series  -.  be  is  a  remarkably  cautions  critic  aad  p- 
dicioos  interpreter.  But  the  st€<md  edition  of  his  commentary  on  tlw  epistle  ts 
the  Romans  contains  some  Tery  exceptiosab]e  notes  by  Professor  Ammon  :  they 
are  however  carefnlly  distinguished  nrom  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Heinridn  and 
Pott  are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and  excess  of 
philological  speculation,  which  are  thecharaeteristics  of  the  modem  theolomns  and 
biblical  critics  of  Germany.  (Christian  Monitor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64*— 644.  ££idwz^ 
ld22.  9vo.) 

16.  G.  F.  Hezel  Nori  Fcederis  Volamina  Sacra,  Vironim  Ciahsst- 
moruni  opera  ac  studio,  e  Scriptoribus  Grecia,  illittlrata.     Hafe, 

1788.  8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  never  been  completed,  contains  the  Goapels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  cum  JfotU  Vtiriorvmy  and  embodies  the  labours  of  Wetstein,  Raphefips^ 
Palairet,  Kype,  Albcrti,  Bos,  and  others. 

17.  H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  Notis  Theo- 
ioficis  et  Pbilologicis.  Londini,  io  sedibus  tjpographicis  A.  J.  ^«ip7« 
161&  3  volg.  8vo. 

A  work  executed  with  equal  correctness  and  eleffance  :  there  are  a  few  comes  en 
larffo  paper  which  are  truly  beautiful.  The  Gre^  is  that  of  the  received  text ; 
and  the  Scholia  are  arran^red  in  a  similar  order  with  tboee  of  Hardy^  edftum^eat 
noticed.  They  are  chielhr  selected  from  Grothis,  Eisner,  RapheSiia,  Bos,  Fakiret, 
Kype,  and  RosenmftUer.  To  each  boek  is  prefixed  a  abort  account  of  its  author,  ocea- 
sion,  and  object,  drawn  up  in  pure  and  elegant  Latinity .  For  this  valuabie  aoxiliary 
to  sacred  .-'studies,  the  biblical  student  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Bdnimd  Val^,  B.  D. 
Head  Master  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  School  at  Norwich.  It  is  Bonaeaii  eom- 
mendation  of  this  commodious  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Kew  Testanenty  cJksf 
an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Anglican  church,  who  has  exaraiaed  it,  has  mt^axBed  hm 
approbation  of  everv  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  Ve  eccanaa- 
ed,  and  has  stated  Uiat,  had  he  edited  it,  it  would  have  been  aimilaily  edited. 

18.  Lud.  Gasp.  Valckenarii  Selecta  e  Scholia  [Scboliis]  ia  Libros 
quosdam  Novi  Testamenti,  Editore  Discipulo  £.  Van  llFassenbergb, ' 
qui  Dissertationem  prsemisit  de  Glossis  Novi  Testamenti.    AmsL 
1816.  1818.  2  volg.  8vo. 

Valckenaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last  century.  These 
extracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological.    To  the  first  volume,  'M.  Wa 


prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Trajections  oflen  necessary  in  tbe  New 
Testament.  Some  of  these  trajections  or  transpositiouB  are  arbitrary  enough. 
Bishop  Jchb  has  ai^-en  a  specimen  of  thom  with  some  just  castigatory  remarks^  ia 
hib  Sacred  LitiJrature,  pp.  1^28—130. 

19.  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  tran^ated 
out  of  the  vulgar  Latiiie,  by  the  Papists  of  tha  traiterous  aemiiiary 
at  Rheims,  with  arguments  of  Booked,  Chapters,  aud  Aiinotatioiis, 
pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers  traaslationSt  and  to 
i-lear  the  controuersies  of  these  dajes.  With  the  authorised  Ri>glMik 
Version,  and  a  confutation  of  all  such  argumeiits,  glosses,  and  anno- 
tations, as  contain  manifest  impiety  or  heresy,  treason  and  slander 
agaiust  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  and  the  true  teachers  thereof 


once :  —  He  styles  it  *J  a  valuable  piece  of  antient  controversy  and  criticism,  full 
of  sound  divinity,  weighty  arguments,  and  important  observations ;"  adding  — 
**  would  the  young  student  be  taught  to  discover  the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and 
be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  snow 
a  treatise  better  calculated  for  the  purpose." 

20.  A  Commentarj  or  Exposition  on  the  New  Testament ;  with  a 
Decad  of  Common  Places.  By  John  Trapp.  London,  1647.  2  vols. 
4to. 

A  work  containing  many  judicibus  observations,  culled  (rem  various  sources, 
but  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  uncouth  language.  It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 
The  same  author  also  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  wo  have  not  ftean. 

21.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  by 
Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.     London,  1702.  folio,  best  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653 ;  it  is  in  great  and 
growing  reputation.  There  are  many  good  criticisms,  but  many  that  are  much 
mistaken.  Dr.  Hammond  "  finds  the  Craostics  every  where,  which  is  his  principal 
fiiult ;  many  of  Le  Clcrc's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good ;  and 
his  edition  of  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  preferable  to  the  original."  (Dr. 
Doddridge.) 

22.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes  Doctrinal 
and  PracticaL  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter.  London,  1695.  8vo. 
^—  Reprinted  at  Iiondon,  1810.  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  is  inserted  between  the  verses  of  the  text,  and  in  a  smaller  type. 
The  annotations  are  at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very 
short,  and  contain  much  sound  sense  and  piety.  Mr.  Baxter's  ^*  practical  writ- 
ings,*' said  Dr.  Barrow,  "  were  never  mended,  and  hii  controversial  ones  seldom 
refuted.'* 

23.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament :  to 
which  is  added  a  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an  alpha- 
betical Tahle  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Da« 
niel  Whitby,  D.  D.    London,  1761.  folio.  2  vols; 

This  is  considered  as  the  best  edition:  the  work  was  first  published  in  1703 : 
and  the  tenth  edition,  in  4to.  appeared  in  1807^  Divines  of  every  denomination 
concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Whitby's  commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  beat 
upon  (he  New  Testament  that  is  extant  in  the  English  lanffuaffe.  It  is  inserted 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  seen  recommended  to  students. 

24.  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  wherein  the  sacred 
Text  is  at  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  &c  d&c.  By  William 
Burkitt,  M.  A.  late  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  Dedham  in  Essex.  Lon- 
don, 1814.  4to. 

The  firet  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed  early  in  the  last 
century  ;  and  its  practical  utility  has  caused  it  to  be  several  times  reprinted^  in 
foUo,  besides  the  above  noticed  edition  in  4to.  It  does  not  profess  to  discuss  criti- 
cal questions,  but  is  very  useiUl  for  the  inferences  it  deduces  from  the  sacred  text. 
BurkiU  (savs  Dr.  Doddridge)  *'  has  aany  seheraesof  okl  sermons ;  his  eentimeiits 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  authors  from  whom  he  took  his  mate- 
rials were  orthodox  or  not."  The  Reverend  Dr.  Glasse  publislied  an  edition  of 
this  work,,  a  few  years  since,  in  two  volumes,  4to. ;  which  were  soon  afterwards 
followed  hy  an  abridpasent  in  one  thick  voltime  8vo.  for  the  use  of  the  peor. 

25.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  New  Te»- 
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tament  in  the  Fonii  of  a  Paraphrase,  with  occaaional  Notea,  asd  sa- 
rioua  RecoUectiona  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.  By  John  Gujae, 
D.  D.    London,  1799—1752.  4to.  3  vols. 

Dr.  Ouyw  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eigiiteenth  century,  mnd  in 
his  religious  principles  Colvinistic.  His  paraphrase  has  never  been  popq^u,  tbot^it 
it  "  is  said  to  display  a  sound  jadfoient,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  orieinal, 
end  considerable  critical  powers.'  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictktnarj,  tJ  iti. 
p.  490.) 

26.  The  Family  Expotitor ;  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Improvement  of 
each  Section.  By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.  6  toIs.  London,  17e0-€2. 
4to.    Also  in  4  vols.  4to.    London,  1808 ;  and  in  6  vols.  dvo. 

The  right  rerereod  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Sermons  and  Trade,  p.  150.),  in 
■ddresainf  his  clergy  on  the  choice  of  bo<^  charaeterisee  this  msaterly  week  m. 
the  following  terms :  *-"  In  Teadin|r  the  New  Testamoit,  I  recommend  Doddridge's 
Family  Expoeitor,  as  an  impartuU  tHUryr€ter  oMd  fuiU^fui  mamUr.  Other  ezpo- 
Bttions  and  commentaries  might  be  mentioiMd  greatly  to  the  hoBoor  of  their  re- 
spective authors,  for  their  several  excellencies  ',  such  as,  elegance  of  expositjon, 
acuteness  of  illustration}  and  copiousness  of  erudition :  but  I  know  of  no  expoeitor, 
who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge  ;  whether  ^on  regard  the  fidelity 
of  his  version,  the  fulness  and  perspicnity  of  his  composition^  the  utility  of  his 
ffeneral  and  historical  inibrmation,  the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  mmmentn,  or, 
nstly,  the  piety  and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  noral  and  religions  abdications;. 
He  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of  the  coranentatsra  that 
preceded  him :  and  m  the  explanation  of  grammatical  difficuHiee,  he  has  profiled 
much  more  from  the  philological  writers  on  the  Greek  Teetaraent,  than  oouU  al- 
most havo  been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the  Fomifv  £xpe- 
sitor.  Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Commentary  on  the  ^lew 
Testament,  the  FamUy  Expositor  cannot  fall  too  earljr  into  the  hands  of  thorn  in- 
tended for  holy  orders."  This  admirable  commentary  is  in  the  list  of  books  recom- 
mended  by  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline,  and  almost  every  other  theokgical 
tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Expositor,  npon  a  plan  smrgested  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge himself,  was  published  a  few  years  since,  by  the  late  Revennd  SL  Pafaner, 
entitled,  "  The  Family  Expositor  abridged,  according  to  the  phn  of  its  aothor; 
containing  his  version  and  the  most  useful  explanatory  notes,  wkh  practical 
reflections  at  the  end  of  each  section  entire."  8vo.  2  vols.  It  forms  a  canvement 
companion  to  Mr.  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  756.  of 
this  Appendix. 

27.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  ^e.  &c.  By 
John  Heylin,  D.  D.    London,  1749,  1761.  2  vols.  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  the  interpretation  of  the  fonr  Gospels,  the 
second  part  comprises  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles  and  the  several  Epistles.  «  This 
interpretation,  though  far  from  being  elegant,  appears  to  us,  in  raieral,  to  be  ac- 
curate and  judicious,  and  shows  that  the  aathor  bad  carefully  studied  the  origmaL 
The  whole  contains  evident  marks  of  solid  judgment,  critical  skill,  aad  fwwnBrra 
ble  learning.  In  several  parts  of  the  work,  indeed,  the  reader  will  perceive  a  sbmB 
tincture  ofmysticism ;  and  aceordingrly  we  are  told,  in  the  preftoe  to  the  fwrrond 
part,  that  the  author  was  deeply  read  m  the  writings  of  the  mystic  divines,  and 
was  styled  by  some  the  mysUc  iSoctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  xxv.  p.  33.) 

28.  The  New  Testament,  carefully  collated  with  the  Greek,  and 
corrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  Tarious  subjecu 
treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  with  the  common  division  into 
chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin  ;  and  illustrated  with  notes  criti- 
cal  and  explanatory.  By  Richard  Wynne,  A.  M.  London,  1764.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

•«l?!r"  y^??*"®  "®"^  ^  ^^^  ™*^«  ^  divisions  into  ofauilersaad  verses,  with  a 
g^  deal  of  attention  and  judgment  As  to  the  translation  and  many  of  the  note^ 
"»*»>  «e  i.o  much  taken  from  the  Faaily  Ezpoutor  of  the  hOe  Beveieait  Dr.  Dod^ 


John  Worsley.     London,  1770.  8vo. 

The  deaign  of  this  version  is  to  depart,  os  little  as  possible,  from  the  authorised 
translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (and  with  some  degree  of  success) 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original,  and  to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to 
our  present  language.  He  professes  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  particles^  many  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  omitted  in  the  autho- 
rised version.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  principally  intended  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  more  literal  or  various  renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  pa^e.  *'  This 
work  may  be  very  usefully  consulted :  and  persons,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  original,  may  be  able  nom  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concerning  the  trans- 
lation in  common  use  among  us,  and  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  jdiii.  p.  12.).    !  . 

30.  The  Christian  Expositor :  Being  a  biief  Explanation  of  the 
New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered  easy 'to 
be  onderstood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev.  James  Ashton. 
London,  1774.  8vo. 

'*  We  think  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  have  assumed  rather  too  much  in  his  title-page. 
We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  and  find  several  pertinent  illustrations ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  this  well-intended  work  will  admit  or  a  great  deal  of  improvement." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  lii.  p.  365.) 

31.  An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  intended  as  an  Intro- 
ducti(Hi  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  pointing  out  the  leading 
sense  and  connection  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  By  W'm.  Gilpin,  M.  A. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

This  justly  admired  and  ably  executed  work  has  gone  through  several  editions : 
it  first  appeared  in  one  volume,  4to.  1790.  <^  The  plan  of  the  author  is,  to  give 
the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  verse  by  verse,  in  such  a  kind  of  pa- 
raphrase, as  may  make  the  historical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative, 
and  convey  the  doctrinal  parts  with  such  connection  of  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the  whole  with  pleasure. 
Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  for  sake  t>f  explanation ;  but,  of^this  and 
every  deviation  from  the  apparent  literal  sense  of  the  context,  due  notice  is  given 
in  the  notes ;  which  ore  numerous;  learned,  and  satisfactory.  We  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  likely  to  attract  all  kinds  of  readers  to  this  best  of  studies ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  plan  is  executed  with  good  sense,  and  with- 
out affectation."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.) 

92.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
B.  A.  Second  edition,  with  improvements.  London,  1795.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumes  8vo.  1792;  —  for 
an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  version,  see  Monthly  Review,  New 
Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  241 — ^247.  and  vol.  xx.  p.  2%.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  a 
new  iranslaHan  of  the  Gospel  of  Samt  Matthew,  with  notes  criticfd,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  4to.  London,  1782,  of  which  a  severe  account  is  given  m  the 
same  journal,  vol.  Ixix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48—^. ;  and  secondly,,  by  a  new  transla- 
don  of  those  parts  only  of  the  Kew  Testofmeml,  which  are  wrongly  translated  in 
our  common  version,  6vo.  London,  1789.  Thb  is  a  small  work,  but  more  valuable 
for  reference  than  the  work  abova  noticed ;  as  it  consists  simply  of  corrections  of 
passages  mistranslated,  without  any  comment  or  observations. 

33.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Original  Greek. 
Humbly  attempted  by  Nathaniel  Scarlett,  assisted  by  men  of  piety, 
and  literature.    With  Notes.    Londpn,  1798.  Bto. 

<<  It  is  with  sincere  regrat  that  W9  see  so  jnucb  piety  and  good  indention  so  very 


t)4.  An  Aiiempi  lowaraH  reyismg^  our  lun^isa  j^nuisiaivmcH  ui« 
fireek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesas  Christ,  and  towarils 
illustrating  the  Sense  bj  philological  and  explanatory  Notes.  B? 
Wiiliam  Newcome,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  1796^  2  vote,  rojid 
81-0. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  lon^  a^o  as  1796,  was  not  p^IiAed  till  bohm  tns 
aflcr  the  rio^ht  revereud  &utbor*s  decease  in  1800.  In  his  pnfibcs  il  is  stated  thai 
!;ls  ori«rinaf  intention  extended  no  further  than  to  improve  out  aothortsed  tTirnsh 
tion  of  tlie  Greek  Scripture^i,  following  the  text  01  Grieabaeh*s  critical  e^atia^ 
»vcept  in  a  few  instances.  Findin^r,  howeTer,  that  his  plan  would  be  ddfcciits 
wit  liout  a  comment  on  tiio  text  of  such  a  difiicuH  book,  he  proceeded  to  add  a  st- 
lertion  of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes  which  he  had  fenaed  er  '^ympM, 
with  occAifionnl  additions  supplied  by  able  commentators,  or  bjr  his  own  atw^sf 
the  sacred  writings.  Thii<  version  was  (much  to  the  mortification  of  some  of  lbs 
archbishop's  relatives)  made  tlie  basis  of  the  following  work,  which  is  here  noCRxd, 
merely  lest  the  author  of  these  pages  should  be  charged  with  dea^nedlf  eeiA- 
ting  it. 

35.  The  Nevtr  Testament  in  an  improved  Version*  upon  the  basis 
of  Arclibishop  Newcome's  New  Tninslation  :  with  a  corrected  Text* 
and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory*  &c«  di.c.  &c.  London,  1806. 
8ro. 

This  version  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme,  Cx  tfaoogh  tha 
late  learned  Arclibishop  Newcome's  name  is  specified  in  the  tiUe  page,  as  a  kimi 
of  modelf  his  authority  is  disregarded  whenever  it  militates  against  the  creed  of 
the  anonymous  editors.  The  errors  and  perversions  of  this  transiafien  ha^ve  beea 
most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares  in  his  **■  ReraiCrks  on  the  Verskin  of  the 
New  Testament,  lately  edited  by  the  Unitariaaa,"  &c.  &c.  8vo.  I<andon,  1806 ;  hj 
the  Rev.  T.  Rennell  in  his  "  Animad versions-  on  the  Unitarian  Transiatfim  by  n 
Stndent  in  Divinity,.*'  8va.  London,  IBll ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence  (now 
archbishop  of  Cilshel)  in  his  ^'  Criticai  Reflections  on  some  impoftantMisepireseii- 
tations  contained  in  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testameal,"  8vo.  Oxfiitd 
and  London,  1811 ;  and  especially  in  the  '*  Vindication  of  the  Autbentie&y  of  tha 
Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chaptera  of  the  Goepek  of  St.  Abtthew  and 
St.  Luke,*'  by  a  Layman.  London,  1822.  8vo.  The  three  last  menttoDed  treatiaea 
discuss  various  topics,  which  it  did  not  &11  within  Dr.  Narese  plan  to  notice. 
Two  short  but  very  able  critiques  on  the  Unitarian  Version  mav  abo  be  aee»  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315—336.  and  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol 
v.  pp.  34—39.  23<>— 251. 


<^  2,  Commentators  an  detached  Books  of  the  New  Tesimnemt. 

COMMENTATORS   Olff  THB  HISTORICAL   BOOKS. 

1.  Novi  Testament!  Idbh  Historici,  GrsMsi  et  Latini,  perpetuo  Cchd* 
mentario  illnstrati,  a  Baldvino  Walseo.  Lad.  Bat  1653 ;  et  Amstel. 
16G2.  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  fbor  Gonels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  emn  neCw  Mrtenim.  The  notes  of  Beaa,  Grotins,  Urasiaa, 
Heinsius,  and  others,  are  here  inserted  in  regular  order,  the  reader  heme  Wfl  W 
decide  for  himself,  which  interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  bA  at  in 
eas^  price,  it  may  be  advantageously  anhstituted  lor  the  llirger  editsMia  of  t^Me 


eminent  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  CMivenientlf  refeired  to. 

2.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists.    By  Samuel  Clftrfcr* 
X>-JD.    London.  2Tols^8ro. 


wou  i^ogciuer  «  out  nuw  mucii  in  erapnasiS)  ana  Beeuis  w  uusulko  iiic  uruvr  ui  uio 
histories."  (Df .  Doddridge.)  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered 
to  be  inferior  in  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  Bucheri  Antiquitates  Biblicce  ex  Novo  Tes- 
tamento  select®,  consuetudines,  ritus,  formulas  veteruin  ezamiuantes. 
Vitemberg®  et  Lipsise,  1729.  4to. 

A  collection  of  notes  —  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prolix  —on  the  four  Gos- 
pels, elucidating  them  pnncipaUy  from  the  rabbinical  Writers. 

4.  A  Oommentaiy,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with  a  New  Translation  of  Saint 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes, 
to  which  are  added  other  Theological  Pieces.  By  Zachary  Pearce, 
D.  D.  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.     London,  1777.  2  vols.  4to. 

**  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  other  writers  of  emi- 
nence who  have  employed  their  philological  learning  in  illustrating  the  sacred 
writings."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  205.)  "  To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  we  are  indebted  for  an  invaluable  commentary  and  notes  on  the  f()ur 
Gospels,'*  &c.  "  The  deep  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  these  notes  are 
really  beyond  all  praise."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

5.  Chr.  Gul.  Thalemanni  Versio  Latina  Evangeliorum,  Matthiei, 
L11C8B,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actorum  Apostolorum,  edita  a  C.  C.  Tit- 
manno.     Berolini,  1781.  Svo. 

6.  PericopflB  Evangelicse.  Illustravit  Christ.  Theoph.  Kuinoel. 
Lipsioe,  1796,  1797.  2  v|p  Svo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the  Gospels  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  which 
these  portions  of  the  New  Testament  usually  form  the  subjects  of  the  preacher's 
discourse.  The  passages  fleeted  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Litur- 
gy of  the  Anglican  church.  The  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel  Commentarius  in  Libros  Novi 
Testanienti  Ilistoricos,  vols.  1 — 3.  Lipsise,  1808 — 1812;  vol.  4. 
LipsiflB,  1818.  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  philological  commentaries  on  the  Historical  Books  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  is  less  tainted  by  dogmatical  hypothesis  than  many  of 
the  biblical  productions  of  the  later  German  divines.  Tne  text  is  not  inserted. 
Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel ;  vol.  ii.  those  on  the 
Gospels  of  Saint.  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  ;  vcM  iii.  that  on  Saint  John ;  and  vol.  iv. 
that  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well  compiled  prole- 
gomena, in  which  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative,  the  time, 
plaee,  and  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  his  slyle  and  manner  of 
writing,  are  fully  discussed.  New  editions  of  vol.  i.  were  published  in  the  years 
1816  ud  1828,  the  second  editbn  of  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  in  1817,  and  the  third  edition 
of  vol.  ii.  in  1823. 

8.  Eicplanatory  Notes  upon  the  Four  Gospels,  in  a  new  method 
for  the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the  unlearned  English  reader,  in  two 
parts,  to  which  are  prefixed  three  discburses.  By  Joseph  Trapp, 
D.  D.     Oxford,  1805.  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  very  useful  woft  (which  first  appeared  in  1747  or  1748)  is  to 
take  notice  only  of  difficult  texts,  to  correct  tlie  authorised  version,  and  explain 
the  diction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reconcile  apparently  contradic- 
tory passages.    The  three  discourses' prefixed,  explain  with  much  perspicuity 


See  a  notice  of  this  exoeneut  work,  m  p.  462.  suprmy  of  this  volume. 

10.  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek  ;  with  preUxmna* 
ry  Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Campbell,  D.  D.  P.  R.  S» 
Edinburgh  ;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  4to.  2  vols. 
London,  1790 ;  dvo.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1807 ;  2A  edit.  London,  ia 
3  vola.  8vo. 

The  extennye  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  placed  the  kiith<B' 
hlrh  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sulficieatljr  attests  the  esteem  in  wbictk  it  is 
held.  Althoogh  his  version  has  not  altogether  answered  the  ezpeetalione  enters 
tained  of  it,  jet  the  notes  which  accompany  it  form  an  excellent  philokgieal  eota- 
mentary  on  the  four  Evangelists »  and  the  dissertations  are  a  treavore  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers  are  arransed  in  sectioas,  legslBi- 
ed  by  the  sabject  matter,  and  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  vefses  are  leftahird  m 
the  margin.  FrofeMor  Camp|beU*s  wofk  is  in  Bishop  Tomfine'e  Ike  of  booiks  tx 
students. 

11.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  students.  3  n^  U  edit. 
London,  1812.  dvo. 

Though  published  anovrmonsly,  this  worii  is  known  to  be  the  prodnetion  ef  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elsloy^  vicar  of  fiurenston  near  Bedale ;  by  whom  the  amu^ationB  on  the 
Gospels  onlv  were  first  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  ITW.    *'  Altogether,  we  say  with- 
smaUc 


out  Uie  smallest  reserve,  we  never  saw  a  book  more  admirably  adapted  6a  the  uan 
of  students,  more  creditable  to  an  author's  sagacity,  diHgenee,  and  erndttion,  or 
more  Ukeiy  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  New  ^||amenteasy  and  agreeable.** 


p.  441.  and  vol.  Ixrvi.  p.  381.) 

SAINT   MATTHEW    AND   SAINT   MARK. 

12.  Caroli  Mariie  de  Veil  Bzplieatio  Litt^ralis  Evangela  secmdiim 
Matthffium  et  Marcum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibas,  Ebneonna 
ritibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monimentis,  eruta.  Loo- 
dini,  1678.  8vo. 

SAINT   MATTHEW. 

3.  A  New  Version  of  Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel,  with  Select  Notes; 
wherein  the  version  is  vindicated,  and  the  sense  and  pu^tj  of  several 
words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek  are  settled  and  illna- 
trated.    By  Dr.  Scott,  J.  U.  D.     London,  1741.  4to. 

14.  Gottfridi  Olearii  Observationes  ad  Evangeliam  Matlhet.  Lip- 
site,  1743.  4to. 

Professor  J.  B.  Csrpzov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  c<immentary  on  Saial 
Matthew's  Gospel. 

15.  Jacobi  Elsneri  Commentarius  in  Evangelia  Matthsei  et  Marci. 
ZwoUee,  1767,  et  annis  sequeutibus.  3  vols.  4to.. 

16.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  delivered  in  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Saint  James,  Westminster,  in  the  years  1798,  1799, 
1800,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  Lod- 
don.     London,  1803.  2  vols.  8vo.  1823,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  suiiieiently  attest  how  highly 
they  are  esteemed.  <<  They  are,"  indeed,  *^  calcnhUed  alike  to  do  good  to  th»  leara- 
ed  and  unlearned;  the  aged  as  iMt  as  the  inexperienced,  the  grav»  end  the  i«- 


Argentorati  ^dtrasDurgn;,  171b.  ovo. 

Carpzov  has  indicated  tlus  Commentary  as  being  an  excellent  one ;  wa  have 
never  seen  it. 

SAINT   LUKE. 

18.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Lucse  Eyangeliujn, 
cdidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lipsise,  1795.  8vo. 

SAINT  JOHN. 

19.  Joannis  Clarisse,  Pro  Evangelii  Joannei  'AT0ENTEIA  Disser- 
talio  Critico-TheoJogica.     Harderovici,  1806.  8vo. 

19.*  Caroli  Gulielmi  Stein,  Authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  contra 
Bretschneideri  Objectiones  defensa.  Additur  Specimen  Novi  Lexici 
Joannei.     Brandenbargi,  1821.  8vo. 

This  pi^Iication  contains  a  satisfiustory  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  tb« 
writings  of  Saint  John,  against  the  objections  of  M.  Bretschneider  ;  who,  in  his 
Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolarum  Johannis  Apostoli  indole  et  ori^ne,  (Lip^ 
sife,  1820,  8to.)  had  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  —  that  the  writmgs  which 
boar  that  apostle's  n^^e,  were  compiled  after  his  decease  by  tome  Gentifo  Chris- 
tian in  the  beginning'  of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  for  the  apostle ! 

20.  A.  Th.  Calmberg,  De  antiquissimis  Patrum  pro  ETangeUi'Jo* 
annei  aij^iyrsia  Testimoniis.    LipsisB  et  Hamburgi,  1823.  folio* 

21.  L.  Usteri,  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Johannis  Evangeliuiii 
genuinam  esse,  ex  comparntis  IV  Evangeliorum  de  eoenA  ultim&  et 
de  passione  Jesu  Christi  narrationibus,  ostenditur.  Turici,  1623.  6vov 

21.*  6.  F.  Weber,  Authentia  capitis  ultimi  Evangelii  Johannis, 
liiijusque  Evangelii  totius,  argumentonim  internorum  usu  vindicata* 
hulffi,  1823.  8vo. 

22.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  John. 
By  George  Hutcheson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Edinburgh.  Lon- 
don, 1657.  folio. 

A  Book  not  of  common  occurrence :  it  contains  many  valuable  observatioiu.     ^ 

23.  Commentarius  Analytioo-Ezegeticus,  tarn  literalis  quam  realis, 
Evangelii  secundum  Johannem.  Auctore  Fred.  AdoL  Lampe.  Am- 
steleedami,  1724—1726.  3  vols.  4to. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  work  on  S&int  John's  Gospel  that  was 
ever  published,  everv  thing  which  the  learned  author  could  possibly  collect,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  the  Evangelist,  being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work 
better  adapted  to  tbe  maturB  scholar  than  to*  the  studont  in  divinity,  ^6  may  not 
always  be  able  to  select  with  judgpent.  frpm  these  amp4e  tomes.  Lampe  also 
composed  two  quarto  volumes  of  Dissertajtiones  Philologico*TheologiciB,  on  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  which  were  published  hi^  1737,  by  Dr.  Crerdes.  They  are  replete 
with  solid  erudition.  '     ' . 

24.  Paraphrasis  Evangelii  Joannis,  cum  Notis  et  Cantabrigiensis 
Codicis  Latino  Textu»  a  Joanne  Salomone  Semlero.  Hale,  1771. 
8vo. 

8emler  wns  otie  of  the  meet  celebrated  biblical  critics  of  Germany,  during  the 
last  century :  his  writings,  which  illustrate  with  great  ability  many  philolc^ieal 
"■      "  *        '      \tunuu^  *         '"'*' 


difficulties,  bear  a  high  price ;  but  he  espoused  such  ratUnuU  dogmas,  in  certlthi 
points  of  doctrine,  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  student  cannot 
be  too  much  on  his  guard  against  them. 
VOL.   II.  100 
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25.  Sun.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Recitatiooes  in  ETangelnm  Joamiis  ; 
animadversiones  subjecit  Tho.  1mm.  Oindor£  PragK,  1796b  8ro. 
liipeiflD,  1821.  8vo. 

26.  Notes,  Critical  and  Dissertatory,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London, 
1796.  4to. 

Though  betring  the  date  of  1796,  this  volume  wu  not  pubHshed  until  the  year 
1601.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  8.  vol.  xxzviii.  pp.  145—150. 

27.  Caroli  Titmanni  M eletemata  Sacra,  sive  Conunentarios  Exe- 
getico-Chtico-Dogmaticus  in  Evangelium  Joannis.  Lipsiie,  1816. 8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Dresden.  With- 
out vouching  for  tttry  opinion  Dr.  Titmann  has  offered,  we  have  no  hesitaiioa 
in  saying  that  his  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  TiJuahle  commentazy  on  Sahd 
John's  Gospel,  extant  in  the  compass  of  a  single  8vo.  volume,  and  thooeh  it  does 
not  render  Lampe's  expennive  work  unnecessary,  it  maybe  advantageously  sobsli' 
tuted  for  this,  where  the  student  cannot  obtain  access  to  it. 

28.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  Ten  First  Chapters  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitnfan,  M.  A.  London,  1822. 9va 

29.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  as  bearing  Testi- 
mony to  the  IMvinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  C.  J.  Blom£ekl»  D.  D. 
London,  1833.  12mo. 

THE   ACTS   OP   THE    APOSTLES. 

30.  The  Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Cradock,  D-^  Benson's  Hislo- 
fy  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bevaa'a  Li£s  of  Panl, 
aJl*6f  which  have  been  mentioned  in  p.  485.  of  this  volume,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  among  those  writers  who  have  materially 
illustrated  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

31.  Caroli  Mariee  de  Veil  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  ad  iitte- 
ram  explicata.     Londini,  1684.  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veirs  expository  publieatioBS :  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  entitled  A  Literal  Explanation  of  tkt  J€ts  rf'  Ua  Hoim 


jostles.  Written  in  Latine,  by  C.  M.  du  Veil,  D.  D.  now  trandatei  mCs  Em^uA 
out  cf  a  copy  carefully  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  To  vkiek  i«  adds^, 
a  learned  Dissertation  about  Baptism  for  the  Dead.   1  Cor.  xv.  3d.     ITrittea  m 


lAUiiUj  by  the  famous  Fredericus  SpanhfimiuSf  Filius.  London,  1685. 8vo. 

32.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  confirmed  irora 
other  Authors,  and  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.   By  Richard  Biscoe,  D.  D.    London,  1742.  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  the  substance  of  Dr.  Biseoe's  semons 
preached  at  Mr.  Bojrle's  lecture  between  the  years  1736  and  1738.  Dr.  Doddridge 
vequently  refers  to  it  as  a  work  of  great  utility,  and  as  showing,  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner,  how  incontestably  Uie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  demonstrate  the  trath 
of  Christianity. 

33.  Acta  Apostolorum  Grsce,  perpetua  annotalione  illostrata  a 
Car.  Hen.  Heinrichs.     Gottingen^  1809.  2  parts  or  vols.  8vo. 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  notes,  mea- 
tionnd  in  p.  785.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of  Heinrichs's  expositions  are  charactor- 
i!«cd  by  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  Which  is  adopted  by  some  modem  exposi- 
tors and  critics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  student  cannot  be  ' 


npoii  his  guard.  Take  one  instance ;  the  account  of  Ananias  &Hing  down  dead 
(Acts  V.  1 — 6.)  is  made  to  mean  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias ;  which  (aays  Hem- 
richji)  docs  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  vehement  and  easily  exasperated  tamper  of 
Peter  !  On  the  absurdity  of  this  exposition  —  if  expoaition  it  may  be  dUed, —  it 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark. 

34.  Actions  of  the  Apostles,  translated  from  the  original  Greek 
by  the  Rev.  Jolm  Willis,  B.  D.    London,  1789.  8vo. 


lob  Immanuel  Dmdorf.     Lipsise,  1791.  2  vols.  8vo. 

36.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explanatory  and  practi- 
cal.    By  Richard  Stack,  D.  D.  2d  edition.     London,  1805.  8vo. 

37.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  deUvered  in  the'  PiA'ish 
Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  during  Lent,  in  the  Years  18081, 1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Illustrated  with  maps.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A. 
London,  1807.  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Both  these  authors  profess  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of  London's.  (Porteas)  ex- 
cellent Lectures  on  8t.  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  a  mere  comparison  of  bulk  it  is 
evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  must  be  more  slight  and  cursory  than  those  of 
Mr.  Brewster,  the  one  being  twice  the  extent  of  the  other.'*  Dr.  Stack's  lectures 
'*  contain  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  chapters  in  other 
words.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  remarks  in  his  book  but  what  are 
so  extremely  plain  and  obvious,  that  they  seem  to  be  hardly  worth  committing  to 
napcr,  much  less  to  the  press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  different  style. 
He  is  full  of  illustrations  from  the  fathers  and  divines  of  various  ages  ;  and  his 
own  remarks  are  not  trite,  but  lively  as  well  as  just.  Mr.  B.'s  ^ectures  may  be 
justly  recommended,  as  approaching  much  more  nearly  to  the  model,  which  both 
undertook  to  imitate,  and  as  not  only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  attractive." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  133,  134.  136.  See  also  Ectectic  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

38.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Dick,  D.  D. 
Glasgow.  2d  edition,  1822.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  volumes,  which  were  published 
at  different  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advantageously  known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible 
and  well-written  essay  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked  that  his  discussion  of  the 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  is  fully  calculated  to  esta- 
Dlish  tlie  faith  of  Christians  in  their  holy  religion,  and  furnishes  them  with  some 
excellent  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  moral  conduct.  Upon  Uie 
whole,  we  cheerfully  recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic." (Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  438.  440.)  The  same  critics  (vol.  v.  part 
il.  p.  834.),  speakinff  of  the  two  volumes  collectively,  observe,  that  they  contain 
altogether  an  useful  illustration  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Acts ;  they  are 
full  of  good  sense  and  orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy 
style.    The  second  edition  of  these  lectures  has  been  carefully  revised. 

Many  valuable  philological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Johannis  Ernesti  Immanuelis  Walchii  Disserta- 
tiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  4to.  3  vols.  Jena,  1756-59. 

COMMENTATORS    ON    THE    WHOLE    OR   GREATER   PART    OF   THE 
EPISTLES.^ 

S9.  Joachimi  Langii  Cotnmentatio  Ilistorico-Hermeneutica  de  vita 
et  epistolis  apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adornata,  ut  isagogen  generalem  et  spe- 

t  Thoufifh  not  a  eommentary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  anther  cannot 
pass  in  silence  Bishop  Burgess's  Initia  Patdlna^  sive  IntrodMCtio  ad  Leetiimem  Pavli 
Epistofarum,  12rao.  London,  1804.  It  is  adapted  indeed  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
those  who  are  studying  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  in  the  original  lan^age.  This 
little  volome  conUins,  1.  Pauli  Epistolvn  ad  Philipp.  Grace  et  Ang^hce,  cum  bre- 
vibus  notis  Kuttneri ;  2.  TheophyUusti  Pro»mia  Epistolarum  ;  3.  Ejusdera  Inler- 
pretetionero  £pistol»  ad  Philipp. ;  4.  RosenmoUeri  SchoUa  ad  eandem.  Quibus 
preeuot  Kuttneri  Observata  de  Idiomatibus  Novi  Testament!.  Though  not  roeci- 
fied  in  the  title  page,  there  are  added  two  valuable  extracts  from  Henry  Stephens  • 
and  our  learned  countryman  Gatakar's  DisMrtationes  de  Stylo  Novi  Testamtnti : 


I 


of  Ihe  epistles  of  Peter,  Jameu^mnd  Jade  ',  and  ako  nuiaerotts  aphonBata  oAihe 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseology  of  St.  PauVa  ep»- 
tlea.  The  latter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  and  reprinted  at  Halle  in  1733,  a  m. 
■epan^«  volume,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  length,  in  p.  733.  SMpra. 

40.  Qnlielmi  Estii  in  omnes  Paul!  et  aliorum  apostidorum  E^sto- 
las  Commentariiu.-    Paris,  1679.  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  which  Roman  Catholics  and  ProCea- 
tanta  alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help  to  the  expoaitian  of 
the  apoetolic  Epistles.  The  Prefaces  of  Estiua  are  particularlj  valuable.  A  very 
useful  Abridgment  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  the  Commentary  of  Com^im  k  La- 
pide  so  far  a^  cnncerns  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  was  published  by  John  Van  Gorenm, 
at  Antwerp,  in  IG^O.  dvo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Loavain,  1751.  8vo.  entitled 
—  Epitome  eommtntariorum  Gulielmi  Estii  S.  Tk.  Doet&riSy  et  Com.  *  Lmfidfj  e 
Soc.  Jesu  The^logi,  in  omnes  D.  Patdi  Epistolas,  per  Jokannem  (k  GarcmMj  Prt^" 
hyterwm,  colUcim.     Editio  noroy  D.  PauU  teztu  et  G.  Estii  PrafrntioKt^ms  amttm. 

41.  A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  GieeiL^  of  all 
the  Apostolic^  Epistles ;  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  ^Inlnloffical, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  is  added,  a  Hutoiy 
of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight,  D.  D.  4to. 
4  vols.  1795  ;  8vo.  mlh  the  Greek  Text,  6  vols.  2d  Edition,  with 
the  Life  ofthe  Author.  Without  the  Greek  Text,  in  3  rob.  4to.  and 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work,  together  with  the  harmony  noticed  in  p.  482  of  this  volume,  is  ia 
Bishop  Tomlinc's  list  of  books  for  clergymen.  A  speeiniien  of  it,  eontainii^  the 
Bpistles  to  th^  Thessalonians,  was  published  in  4to.  in  1787 ;  and  the  work  itself, 
we  are  informed  in  Dr.  M.'s  life  (vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  xv.)>  was  the  nnremittJn^  labour  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  duriug  which  period  seldom  less  than  eleven  hoxxra  a  day  were 
employed  on  it.  "  We  apprehend  that  few  persons  who  shall  perose  this  work 
wrtti  competent  judgment  and  due  respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  wiU  hesiUie  to 
acknowledge  that  Dr.  M .  is  also  entitled  to  approbation  and  applause,  as  a  CulhCal 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  and  a  pious  divine."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  411.)  "  It  is  a  work  of  theological  labour  not  olten  pa- 
ralleled, and  an  ample  storehouse  of  observations  to  exercise  not  only  the  stndeot 
put  the  adept  in  divinity.  If  we  do  not  always  implicitly  coincide  with  the  author 
in  opinion  (which  in  such  various  matter  cannot  reasonably  be  expected),  we  can 
always  praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  his  piety  ;  qualities  which  confer  no 
trifling  rank  on  any  scriptural  interpreter  i"  r -cntator  "  CBflti>li  Criik%  O  S, 
vd,  vu.  PrfificOr  p.  \\) 

42.  A  Parapliraso  and  Annotahotis  upon  all  Saint  Pad's  Ept*tfeA. 
Dojje  by  s^exeral  (.Muineiil  nien  ut  Oxfurd,  correeted  and  improved  by 
the  lato  Right  Rev.  and  leaniod  Bishop  Felh  London,  1702,  3d 
Edition,  8vo. 

*'  Fell  on  the  Epistles  iif  very  short ;  Imt  most  of  hi*  notes  are  worthy  of  rvmrk. 
The  cnlleciido  of  pai-alli*!  Scriptures  \s  judicrons,  and  the  trajislati'on  in  «vm 
places  dtered  for  the  bctler,"     [Dr.  DrHidridfe) 

\%  A  Piirnphrnse  and  Notci*  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  tJie 
Galaliatis,  1  and  2  Corintbians,  Romans,  Ephesiana,  To  vrhuJi  is 
prefixed,  An  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint  Paid^sEpistiffaby 

*'  thus  cnllRctirMJ  snme  of  the  most  valuable  illustralionH  of  the  style  of  Saint  Paol't 
Epititks  thgt  rail  be  olTerGd  to  iho  attention  of  the  student/'  (Btitish  Critic t  O  Si 
vol  ixv.  p.  41:1 )    Thi3  Taluable  work  is  at  present  out  of  print  and  exircmdt 
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Parts  of  Scripture,  &c.  &c.     By  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr. 
James  Pierce  of  Exon.     London,  1733,  second  edition,  4to. 

45.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Titus ;  and  the  Seven  Ca- 
thohc  Epistles  by  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John«  ^^c.  &c.  By 
George  Benson,  D.  D.  London,  1752,  1756,  best  editions,  2  vols.  4t6* 

"  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson  make  np  a  complete  commentary  on  the  Epistles ; 
and  are  indeed  all  in  the  number  of  the  most  ingenious  commentators  I  have  ever 
read.  They  plainly  thought  very  closely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  which 
they  have  often  set  in  a  most  clear  view.  But  they  all  err  in  too  creat  a 
fondness  for  new  interpretations  :  and  in  supposing  the  design  of  the  aportles  les^ 
general  than  it  seems  to  have  been.  It  must  be  allowed  thai  Benson  illustrates 
tlie  spirit  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an  admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former 
writer.    See  especially  his  Epistle  to  Philemon."     (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

46.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an  Exposi- 
tion and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham.  London,  1822.  2 
vols.  4to. ;  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Belsham  is  one  of  the  reputed  editors  of  the  '<  Improved  Version"  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  790.  supra.  This  exposition  of  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
tles (which  is  noticed  here,  only  that  the  author  may  not  be  charged  with  design- 
edly omitting  it)  is  executed  on  the  same- principles.  See  an  Examination  of  it 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  May  and  June,  1833,  and  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  pp.  327—359. 

47.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr,  Interpretatio  Epistolarum  Pauli  ad 
Philippenses,  ad  Golossenses,  et  ad  Philemonem,  ac  etiam  in  Episto- 
lam  Jacobi,  8vo« 

These  valuable  philological  commentaries  on  the  above  mentioned  Epistles  are 
inserted  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Storr's  Ojnucida  Academica  ad  In- 
terprHationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentiuy  8vo.  Tubingen,  1796,  1797.  Vol. 
ii.  of  the  same  collection  also  contains  some  valuable  historical  notices j  which  mate- 
rially contribute  to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  We  are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  lor  a  similar  philological  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Velthusen*s  and  KuinOel's  colloctioa 
of  Commentationes  Theologicoi. 

48.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua  Anno- 
tatione  illustrata  a  Godofr.  Sigism.  laspis.  Lipsite,  vol.  i.  1793.  vol. 
ii.  1797.  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and 
corrected,  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  182X. 

49.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  heing  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Els- 
ley.'s  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally  designed 
for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev.  James  Slade, 
M.  A.    London,  1816.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Elsley 's  Annotations  on  the  Gos- 
pels, noticed  in  p.  793.  of  this  Appendix,  to  which  it  is  designed  as  a  continuation. 

60.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which  is 
added,  A  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  M.  A. 
Cambridge,  1800.  4to. 

Though  not  a  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  this  work  Affords 
fO'.'tihiaU*  an  bil^  tawards  ascertaining  the  doctrmal  agteement  of  the  Epistles, 


tio,  variis  obserrationibua  exegeticis  atque  apologeticis   iUnstrata. 
Halflp,  1727.  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentaxy  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  this  inlrodactkm  may 
very  advantageously  be  substituted  for  one  :  not  a  single  point  ia  omitted  that  can 
throw  any  li^t  on  the  author,  time  and  place  of  writing,  the  external  and  into-- 
nal  state  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  dtyle,  and  the  f^Tww»yni| 
authority  of  tiiis  admirable  Epistle.  The  pre&ce  of  Luther  truly  deserres  the 
epithet  o( golden;  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  apostle,  and  his 
arguments  of  the  chapters  are  singularly  perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &c.  of 
Saint  PauKs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rarahacb's 
publication. 

52.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Rmnans ;  to 
which  is  prefi.Ycd,  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  an  Essay  to 
explain  the  Gospel  Scheme  and  tlie  principal  Words  and  Phrases  the 
Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it.  By  J.  Taylor,  D.  D.  Second 
and  best  edition,  1747.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  m  1745 ;  two 
others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  17G9.  Archbp.  Ma^ee  pronounces  the 
syi^tem  developed  in  this  key,  to  be  ^'  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  afTwnmoAa- 
tion  of  Scripture  phrases  to  notions  ntterly  repugnant  to  Christian  doctiine."  Dr. 
Taylor's  scheme  (which  was  Arian)  is  exa!ained  by  Archbp.  Magee  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  181 — 188.  199—901.  3:22->^33.  la 
the  Christian  Observer  for  1807,  which  Dr.  M.  justly  characterises  ^  as  a  periodt- 
cal  publication,  distino;ui8hed  for  the  uprightness  and  talent  with  whic^h  ik  is  con- 
ducted/' there  is  a  series  of  valuable  letters  on  the  subject  of  this  work.  See 
Ciiristian  Observer,  vol.  vi.  pp.  5—8.  77—81.  151—158.  228—332.  2*1^2%-  3G0 
— 3ti7.  and  4:^3 — 438.)  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains  however  semYi  vaJnahie  phi- 
lolocrical  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  whieli  we  h^re  mTsuIed 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  tliis  work. 

53.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the  dpiiides  of 
Spint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  By  Timothy  Edwards, 
A.  M.     London,  1752.  4to. 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best  previevs 
commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occasionally  to  be  piurchaseKd  ai 
a  clicap  rate.  ^*  The  author  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  jndg* 
meat,  and  candour,  and  well  acquainted  witli  the  sacred  writings.  lie  endeavours, 
in  tiie  first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  Elpistle,  to  dis- 
cover the  true  occasion  of  the  apostle's  writing  it,  the  main  subject  or  it,  the  pria- 
cipal  branches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  subdivision  of  them  into  their  oroptt 
sp.ctions,  paragraphs,  and  periods  ;  and  then  to  clear  tip  the  coiinectioD  or  thee* 
several  particulars,  the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  hidden  Ibrce 
of  the  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and  coherence  of  the 
whole  discourse  in  a  clear  light."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ru.  p.  412^) 

54.  Jacobi  Welleri  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos. 
Bmnsmck,  1754.  4to. 

Walchins  states,  that  this  work  holds  a  high  rank  in  Germany,  among  the  be«t 
commentaries  on  Saint  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  that  Weller's  ez|»oei- 
tion  is  both  learned  and  solid. 

55.  Jo.  Sal.  Semleri  Paraphrasis  Epistolse  ad  Romanos,  cum  No- 
tts, translatione  vetusti,  et  dissertatione  de  duplici  Appendice  hujus 
Epistolee,  in  cap.  xv.  x?i.     Halse,  1769.  small  8fo. 

Semler  also  published  similar  paraphrases  on  the  following  Epistles ;  vis.  I  Ai 
Corinthians,  Hal®,  1770,1776;  Gaktians,  iAirf.  1779;  JwmmjikkL  1781 ;  1  Pel»r, 


56.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  PauFs 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Thomas  Adam,  Rector  of  Wintringham. 
London,  1771.  Svo. 

'^  This  appears  to  be  the  performance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  desires  to  deliver 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  fiur  as  he. can  attain  it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
piety  among  men.  His  method  is,  to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the 
reader  at  one  view,  in  which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain 
them,  and  then  he  adds  several  observations  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage,  with 
some  practical  remarks.  On  the  whole  this  paraphrase,  not  abounding  in  criticism, 
as  some  might  expect,  appears  however  to  be  a  candid,  well  meant,  practical,  and 
useful  performance."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol  xlv.  pp.  400,  401.)  What  fur- 
ther recommends  this  useful  work,  is  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

57.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Observations,  and  a  preli- 
minary Dissertation ;  a  Commentary,  with  critical  Remarks,  on  the 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters  of  the  Romans,  d:.c. 
By  John  Alexander.     London,  1766.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  learned  ond  ingenious  tract,  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
O.  S.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  443—451. 

58.  Chr.  Frid.  Schmidii  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Ro- 
manos.     Lipsise,  1777.  8vo. 

59.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Preekctiones  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos,  cum  ejusdem  versione  LatiniL^  locorumque  quorundam  Novi 
Testamenti  difliciliorum  interpretatione.  Edidit  J.  T.  T.  Holtzapfel. 
Lipsiae,  1794.  8vo. 

60.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Greece,  ex  recensione  novissima 
Griesbachii,  cum  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  Chr.  Fr.  Boehme, 
Lipsiffi,  1806.  8vo. 

61.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  Rector  of  Des- 
ford,  &c.     London,  1816.  8vo. 

These  lectures  are  exactly  what  the  author  professes  them  to  /be,  explanatory 
and  practieml :  in  his  view  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Bpistle,  the  author  takes 
what  has  been  called  the  dUvinistie  ground^  particularly  in  his  exposition  of  the 
seventh  cha|>ter.  Although  the  writer  of  these  remarks  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  Mr.  F.  in  his  doctrinal  views^he  cheerfully  adds,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  peruse  a  single  lecture  withont  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  important  prac- 
tical considerations  which  are  earnestly  urged  upon  the  reader's  attention. 

62.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interpretatus  est  Ern.  Godoff. 
Adf.  Bockel.     Gryphiswaldiae,  1821.  8vo. 

1  AND  2  CORINTHIANS. 

63.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistol®,  Grace,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustratie,  a  Fr.  Aug.  Guil.  Krause,  vol.  i.  complectens  Epistolem 
prioreni.    Francoiurti,  17d2.  8vo. 

64.  Animadversiones  ad  Cap.  III.  et  XIIL  Epistola  Pauli  1.  ad 
Corinthios.  Sciipsit  Dr.  Ant.  Georg.  Holmann,  Eccles.  et  Schol.  Due. 
Oldenburg.  Antistes  Generalis.    Lipsis,  1819.  8vo. 


qa  in  uia  iiposcou  inaoie  ei  oraitone,  quam  pro  buuuius  m  uicoio«rui 
honoribus  in  Academia  Rheoo-Traject.,  pabtieo  examiai  mbmittit 
Uerm.  Jo.  Royaards.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1816.  8vo, 

This  well  compiled  academical  dissertation  consists  of  three  parts,  in  which  the 
author  examines,  1.  The  seeoBd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ',  2.  The  character  of 
Saint  Paul ;  and  3.  The  hmgaa^  and  style  of  the  apostle.  The  second  diYiaaa 
is  particularly  valuable. 

67.  Albert!  Gerhardi  Becker,  CoDJectanea  in  Locum  PauUaum  2 
Corinth.  XII.  7—9.     Magdeburgi,  1822.  8vo. 

OALATIANS. 

68.  A  CommeDtary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luther.    8vo.  and  2  toI^  12Bia. 

There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  ito.,  of  this  Taltiable  work,  which 
completely  exposes  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  alone.  We  may  appij 
tD  it  in  particular  what  Erasmus  is  recorded  to  have  said  of  Luther's  < 


ries  in  general :  —  "  There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page,  than  coald 
be  found  in  many  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  and  such  kind  of  authon."  (Mid- 
dleton's  Biographia  Evan^lica,  vol.  i.  p.  290.)  Walchius  states  that  PioleeuntB 
and  Catholics  have  both  concurred  in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  woik. 
(Theolog.  Biblic.  vol.  iv.  p.  G07.) 

69.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  and  Ephesians,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Observations, 
together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Two  Epis- 
tles of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  the  late  learned  Samuel 
Chandler,  D.  D.     London,  1777.  4to. 

~  "  The  paraphrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  wrUer  ; 
the  notes  are  enriched  by  original  quotations  from  Greek  ad  Latin  authorsy  is 
order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  learned  commentator's  own  chudsms,  and  many 
doctrinal  and  practical  observations  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  fknher  «z.- 
plaining  the  tendency  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  improving  the  moral  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  reader/'  *^  The  commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thes* 
oalonians  is  more  diffuse :  the  autlior  has  every  wheie  introduced  references  to 
original  writers,  with  whom  none  were  more  conversant,  and  omitted  uo  opportu- 
nity of  subjoining  practical  reflections,  adapted  to  the  various  passages,  which  he 
had  previously  explained  by  learned  and  liberal  criticism."  (Month.  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  Ivi.  pp.  161, 162.)    . 

70.  Interpretatio  Epistolse  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  auetore  £«  A.  Boiler. 
Liigd.  Bat.  1807.  8vo. 

71.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistola.  Latine  Fertit,  et  commentario 
perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B.  Winer.  Lipstae,  1^1. 

8vo. 

EPUESI.\NS,  PUILIPPIANS,  C0L0S.SUN6,  THESSALONIANS,  TIMOTHT, 
TITUS,  dtC. 

72.  Expositio  Epistolse  D.  Pauli  ad  Colossenses,  per  rererendiim 
in  ChristoPatrem,  Jdaanem  [Davenant]  Sarisbnriensem  jmn  prinium 
edita  :  olim  ab  eodem,  Domins  MargaretsB  in  Academia  Canta^hgi- 
ensi  Professore  Theologico  dictata.     Cantabri^v,  1^27.  folio. 

73.  Joannis  Tarnovii  Commentariiu  in  Epistolas  Paub  ad  £pbe»- 
os,  ad  Philip)>ense8,  ad  €olo8fleases«  et  ad  Thessalofiicenses.  4ttt. 
Rostochii,  1630. 
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N.  Byiield.     London,  1615.  folio. 

70.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint 
Paul  to  the  Colossians,  in  a  course  of  Eight  Sermons  ;  including  an 
Examination  of  the  General  Nature  and  Use  of  tli^e  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  6cc,  By  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  'London,  1816. 
8vo.  ^ 

For  an  analysis  of  this  ^ry  useful  Uttle  work  s^e  the  Christian  Observer  for 
181G,  vol.  XV.  pp.  524—534. 

77.  An  Exposition  upon  th^  Two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians.  By  the  Reverend  Father  John  Jewell,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edition.  London,  1811* 
8vo. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  printed  in  the 
folio  edition  of  Bp.  Jewell's  works,  (London,  1609)  and  also  in  tlie  seventh  volume 
of  the  compilation,  intitled  tho  "  Fathers  of  the  EngUsh  Church." 

78.  Joannis  Alphonsi  Turretini  Commentarins  Theoretico-practi- 
cus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Basileie,  1739.  Svo. 

79.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans, to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James : 
A  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Gries- 
bach.     By  Philalethes.     London,  1820.  12mo. 

Of  this  translation,  wliich  in  many  instances  is  made  to  ennport  the  scheme  of 
the  modern  Socinians,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  (N. 
».)  vol.  xiv.  pp.  277—283. 

80.  Pauli  Epistolse  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Recensuit,  veterum  re- 
centiorumque  notas  selectas  congessit,  suasque  adjecit,  et  tamquam 
specimen  novee  editionis  Epistolafum  Pauli  edidit  F.  Schleiermacher. 
Berolini,  1823.  8vo. 

PHILEMON. 

81.  Pauli  ad  Philemonem  Epistola,  Greece  et  Latine,  illustrata  a 
Lebr.  Gottl.  Schmidio.     Lipsise,  1786.  8?o. 

HEBREWS. 

82.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  preliminary 
Exercitations.  By  John  Owen,  D.  D.  foho.  4  vols.  London,  1668 — 
1674.  Svo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  illustration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  -learning :  a  well  executed  abridgment  of  it  was 
published  in  4  vols.  Svo.  1790,  by  tho  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  printed  in  1815.  4  vols.  8vo. 

83.  Joannis  Braunii  Commentarins  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebr<eos,  cum 
indicibuB  locupletissimis  et  quibusdam  tabulis  ceneis  elegantissimis. 
Amstel.  1706.  4to. 

Professor  Braun  or  Braunius  is  well  known  for  several  valuable  pieces,  eluci- 
dating sacred  antiquities ;  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
opinion  of  J.  B.  Carpzov,  is  one  of  the  beet  ever  edited.  It  is  mdeed  truly  yalua- 
cle  for  its  illustrations  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning  ;  and  the  author  is  par- 
ticularly able,  in  refitting  the  perverse  interpretations  of  the  celebrated  Socinian 
teacher,  Schlicbtingius. 
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when  It  was  written ;  the  manner  of  citing  the  um  lestament ;  %xk1 
the  method  of  reasoning  in  it,  d&c  Bj  Aithur  A^hlej  Sjkes,  I>.  D. 
London,  1755.  4to. 

<*  This  production  cannot  fail  to  throw  mach  natM  Ufht  on  that  part  of  diTine 
revelation  which  it  ia  intended  to  illuBtrate."    (Monthly  RoYiew,  O.  S.  vol.  xiiL  p. 

86.  Joannis  Augfusti  Ernesti  Lectiones  Aoidemics  in  Epistolam 
ad  Uebraeos  ad  ipso  revise,  euro  ejusdem  excursibus  theologicis  edi- 
dit ;  commentarium,  in  quo  multa  ad  recentisaimorum  imprimis  in- 
terpretum  seoteutias  pertinentia  uberius  illustrantur,  adjecit  Gotlib 
Immanuel  Dindorf.     Lipsiee,  1815,  royal  8vo. 

These  ,^eadtmie  Lectures  of  Ernesti  were  delivered  bjTthal  wniinml  a^lajtWr  and 
divine  while  he  was  professor  of  Divinity  at  Leipsic  1<^7  baye  been  edited  frna 
his  corrected  copy,  with  various  important  additions  by  ProfesBor  Dmdorf^  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Leipsic.  These  are  indoded  betveen  bndi- 
ets,  with  the  initial  letter  D.  On  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  there  na  ako  some 
marginal  ohservationa  of  an  anonymous  pnnil  of  Ernesti's,  which  axa  dkrtinrtly 
marked.  AHo^thor  this  may  he  pronounced  the  moat  complete  aitical  oomM»- 
tary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  is  extant. 

87.  Adr.  Leon«  Van  der  Mesch,  Specimen  Hermeneoticiim,  in  lo- 
cum ad  Hebrsos  ix.  14.     Lugd.  Bat.  1819.  8vo. 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews. 
By  Archibald  Maclean.     London,  1819.  2  vols.  8to. 

'^  We  are  acquainted  with  no  ezpositorr  work  in  our  lanftufe,  whieh,  witbia  ao 
small  a  compass,  contains  so  much  valuable  matter,  and  tru^  Kr^toral  ilhutratioa. 
It  is  not  a  work  of  imagination,  but  of  judgment.    It  deals  not  in  con/ectnres  or 


random  interpretations ;  but  in  solid,  judicious  investmticML  h  dieceveia  no 
fondness  for  novelty,  nor  any  silly  attachment  to  the  9ia£ngt  of  lali^pDly.  U  ia 
uniformly  calm,  serious,  and  scriptural.  The  illustrations  of  the  &vinifty«  tha 
sacrifice,  the  priesthood,  and  the  covenant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Glinst,  are  most  ex- 
cellent, though  on  some  points  he  differs  from  expositors  of  esfabltshied  repotatiaai. 
Some  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  rather  dissents  from  very  generally  received 
opinions,  are  taken  up  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume.  It  contains  aa  essay 
on  the  double  sense  of  prophecy ;  one  on  the  administration  of  angels,  previo«a  to 
Christ's  resurrection  and  exaltation  ;  and  another  on  the  commeneenaeiii  of  the 
exercise  of  Christ's  office  as  high  priest."  (London  Christian  Instructor,  JoJy  1S19.) 

89.  F.  A.  Seyffarth,  De  epislolsB,  qusB  dicitur  ad  Hebneos,  indc^ 
maxime  peculiari  Dissertatio.     Lipsi®,  1821.  8vo. 

THE  SEVEN  CATHOUC  EPISTLES.^ 

90.  Epistolarum  CathoHcarum  Septenarius,  6r»c6»  earn  noTa  ver* 
sioue  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis  atque  criticisi  opera  Jo»  Ben. 
Carpzovii.     Hals,  1790.  8vo. 

SAINT  JAMES,  AND  1  AND  2  PeTEIU 

91.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Jacohi  et  Petri  Epis- 
tolas.  Edidit  C.  A.  Donat.    Lipsiie*  1794.  8yo. 

92.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  bj  Robert  Lei^ 
ton,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgoi^.  2  toIs.  8vo.        

1  The  Paraphrases  of  I>r.  BsaaiM  oa  these  Epistles  have  already  baen  noticed  ii 

P  797.  of  this  Appendix. 


1,  :«,  AND  «>  JOHN. 

93.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prselectiones  Exegetics  in  tres  Johan- 
nis  Epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrasi  Latinfi.  Cura  C.  A. 
Uempel.    Leipsic,  1797.  8yo. 

ThJa  work  containB  a  free  Latin  Version  of  Saint  John*s  three  Epistles,  as  it 
was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor  Morus  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  to- 
other with  his  observations  on  it,  and  two  critical  JSxeiirfitf,  one  of  which  rehUes 
to  the  disputed  passage  in  1  John  v.  7|  8. 

94.  A  Commentary  upon  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Epistles 
of  Saint  John.    By  Thomas  Hawkins.    London,  1608.  8vo. 

95.  Joh.  Jac.  Ramhonnet,  Specimen  Academicmn  de  Secunda 
Epistola  Johannea.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1S19.  8vo. 

90.  Versio  Latiaa  Epistolanim  et  Libri  Yisorum  Joannis  Novi  Tes* 
tamenti,  perpetna  adnotatione  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr.  Sigismund. 
laspis.  Editio  altera,  novis  curia  emendata  &^  aucta.  Lipsice,  1821. 
8vo. 

JUDE. 

97.  Hermanni  Witsii  €ommentariu8  in  Epistdam  Jade,  4to.  Lug. 
Bat.  1703. 

A  leirned,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the  Epistle  of  Judo. 

98.  Epistola  Jude,  Greece,  commentario  critico  et  annotatione  per- 
petua  illustrata,  a  Henr.  Carl.  Alex.  Haenlein.    Brlang,  1799.  Svo. 

99.  Collectanea,  sive  Notte  Criticfe  et  Commentarius  in  Epistolam 
Juds.  Accedunt  De  fonte  Doctrine,  et  Dictionis  Judoe  genere  et  co- 
lore, Dissertationes  duae.  Auctore  M.  T.  Laurmann.  Groningoe, 
1818.  8vo. 

100.  A.  Jessien,  de  ou^svrEia  EpistolcB  Judee  Commentatio  Critica. 
Lipsie,  1820.  8vo. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

,101.  In  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton's  works, 
(pp.  408 — 522.)  there  is  an  exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  Saint  John,  entitled  '*  A  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Apocalypse.'' 
The  learned  writer  expounds  it  chiefly  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
C^rch  of  Rome. 

102.  Clavis  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionnm  Characte- 
ribue  eruta  et  demonstrata  a  Josepho  Mede.  — *  Ejusdem  Commenta- 
rius in  Apocdiypnn,  et  Appendix  ad  Clavem  Apocalypticam. 

These  excellent  treatises  **  of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned*'  Joseph  Mede 
(as  he  is  justly  styled  in  tlic  title-page  to  the  coIlectiTe  edition  of  his  works)  were 
originally  published  in  4to.y  but  now  form,  together  with  some  other  disouisitions 
on  prophecy,  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Meae  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  the  examination  of  his  Clavis  occupies  the  chief  part  of  Bishop 
Kurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  prophecies ;  and  that  eminent  prelate, 
after  adverting  to  the  numerous  and  abortive  attempts  to  exolain  this  m;^8terioua 
Wok,  whioh  wen  mads  soon  after  the  Relbrmatioo,  has  the  following  striking  re- 
mark concerning  Mede.  -*  '<  The  issue  of  nwicb  elaborate  inquiry  was,  that  the 
book  itself  was  S^raeed  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  its  commentators,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  given  up  as  utterly  impenetrable,  when  a  sublime  genius  arose  in  the 
beginning  oftne  last  century,  and  surprised  the  learned  vrorld  with  that  great  de- 
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turn  quoque  quae  Meldensis  Pnesul  Bossuetus  hojui^  libri  conimenta- 
ho  supposuit,  et  exegetico  Prote^lanlium  gystemaii  in  wisks  de  Bestia 
ac  Babylone  Mystica  objecit,  sedulo  examinantur.  Auctore  Campe- 
gio  Vitringa.     Amstelsedami,  1719.  4to. 

104.  A  Perpetual  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  JoIm« 
with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Principles  ui>on  which 
the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  understood.  By  Charles  Danbuz,  M.  A. 
New  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to  the  meanest  csqpacity, 
by  Peter  Lancaster,  A.  M.     London,  1730.  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  usefol  work,  of  which  later  wrrteri 
have  not  failed  to  avail  themseJves.  Dauboz's  work  was  first  priced  in  Soi^,  17^ 

J  05.  A  Paraplirase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  Moses  Lowman,  2d  edit.  London,  1745.  4to.  London,  1807.  &ro. 
4th  edition. 

Bishop  Tomline  inclndes  this  work  in  his  list  of  books  lor  clergymen  and  bibti- 
cal  studonts.  Dr.  Doddridge  has  said  of  it,  that  he  *'  has  received  more  «slis&e- 
tion  from  it,  with  respect  to  many  difficulties,"  in  the  book  of  Revekiioa,  than  he 
''  ever  found  elsewhere,  or  expected  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  iL  Leeds 
edit.  p.  37.)  He  has  given  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Lowman's  scheme  of  inierpretaticm 
in  his  22l)th  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410—414.)  Lowman 's  scheme  of  tbe 
seven  seals  is  also  approved  by  tho  late  Rev.  David  Simpson,  in  his  ^  K«y  to  tlie 
Prophecies,"  (p.  582.  a  useful  digest  of  preceding  writers)  as  more  consistent  with 
history  tiian  that  of  Bishop  Newton,  printed  in  Uio  second  volume  of  his  Disaertft> 
tions  on  the  Prophecies. 

106.  Bengelius's  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
with  his  preface,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  conchsion  of  it ;  and 
also  his  marginal  notes  on  the  text,  which  are  a  summary  of  the 
whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  by  John  Ro- 
bertson, M.  D.     London,  1757.  8vo. 

See  an  acconnt  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  rviii.  pp.  25— 
2S.  The  substance  of  Bengel's  expository  writings  oh  the  Apocalypse  is  given  ia 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  notes,  mentioned  in  p.  751.  of  this  Appendix. 

107.  The  Revelations  translated,  and  explained  throughoat,  with 
keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  comments  ;  a  copious  introduction,  ar- 
gument, and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooke,  Greek  Professor  at  Caia- 
bridge,  &c.  1789.  8vo. 

"  A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done)  "  the  Jewish  church  in 
the  Ihad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odyssey^  may  certainly  find  whatever  he  pleasBS 
in  the  Book  of  Revelations  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  he  is  qnalified  to 
detect  the  fallacies  of  Joseph  Mede,  and  to  prove  hio^  mistaken,  false,  and  errone- 
ous. Though  the  author  professes  to  *  have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  truth  from 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers,'  and  though  he  may  expect  that  It  wUl '  flame  like 
a  fire-brand,  fling  and  bounce,  and  run,  singeing  and  scorching  wherever  it  touch- 
es,' we  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  receive  firom  this  flaming  taper  a  single 
ray  to  guide  us  through  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol 
iii.  p.  14c<.) 

108.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Joannis.  Scrtpeit  Jo.  €rt>thofr. 

Eichhorn.     Gottingen,  1791.  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichhorn  is,  that  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John  is  a  prophetic  drama,  the  true  subject  of  which  ia  the  spiritual  victory 


2.  The  Prologue  (i.  4.~iii.  22.),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  argument  of  the 
drama  belongs  to  the  Christians ;  Epistles  to  the  churches  being  added,  which 
in  the  symbolic  style  of  the  poem  are  represented  by  the  number  seven. 

3.  The  drama  itself  (iv.  1.  —  zxii.  5.),  which  consists  of  a  prelude  and  three 
acts ! ! ! 

In  the  Prelude  (iv.  1. — viii.  5.),  the  scenery  is  prepared  and  adorned. 

Act  I.  Jerusalem  is  taken ;  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conquered  by  the  Christian  religion. 

(viii.  6.— xii.  17.) 
Act  II.  Rome  is  captured ;  i.  e.  Paganism  is  subdued  by  the  Christian  religion. 

(xi.  18.— XX.  10.) 
Act  III.  The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven ;   or  the  happiness  of  the 

life  to  come,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  is  described,  (xx.  11. — xxii.  5.) 

4.  The  Epilogue,  (xxii.  6—21.) 
a.    Of  the  Angel,  (xzu.  6.) 

o.    Of  Jesus  Christ.  (xxiL  7— 16.) 

0.  Of  Saint  John,  who  denounces  a  curse  against  those  who  shall  add  to  or 
diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  (xxii.  16 — ^20.),  and  con- 
cludes with  an  iwostolical  benediction.   (21.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Eichhom  (we  understand^  was  attacked  and  refuted  by  M. 
Lange,  iq  his  Gterman  translation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

109.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelations.  By  Bryce  Johnstone, 
D.  D.     Edinburgh,  1794.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing :  it  is  stated  by  the  lata 
Dr.  E.  Williams  to  be  <<  well  calculated  for  general  use,  beinjz  written  with  great 
perspicuity,  and  in  a  popular  practical  stram."  (Christian  Preacher,  Appendix, 
p.  437.) 

110.  Reflections  sur  TApocalypse.  Par  £.  Gibert,  Ministre  de  la 
Chapelle  Royale,  et  Recteur  de  St.  Andre  dans  I'Isle  de  Guernsey. 
Guernsey,  1796.  8vo. 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.  The  learned  author  has  chiefly  followed  the  expo- 
sition given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies. 

111.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1775.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Bowdler.  2d  edit.  Bath,  1800. 
12mo. 

This  wdrk  is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure  or  inclination 
to  examine  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  apocalypse.  ^*  Many  such  readers  will 
doubtless  bo  found ;  and  whoever  takes  up  the  book  with  a  Herious  mind,  will  be 
edified  by  the  good  sense,  piety,  and  modesty  of  the  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  561.) 

112.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accompanied 
with  historical  testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the  present  day. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitaker.     London,  1802.  8vo. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the  prophecies, 
originally  printed  in  1795.  The  author  *^  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  compelling  the 
historian  Gibbon  to  give  testimonv,  in  almost  every  instance  that  falls  within  the 
limits  of  his  chronology,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  points  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  <'  he  has  succinctly  handled,  and  reasoned  upon  each  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  his  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the  subject,  yet  too  impor 
tant  not  to  become  a  book  of  reference  and  authoritv  to  fiiture  commentators.** 
(British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  O.  8.  pref.  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

113.  Brieif  Commentaries  upon  such  parts  of  the  Revelation  and 
other  Prophecies  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times ;  in  which 


too  old  interpretatioiui  for  applicationB  invented  by  himself;  mnd,  though  w«  often 
diflBent  from  hk  comments,  we  are  pleased  by  the  spirit  of  his  admooitioos.'^  (Biit- 
ish  Critic,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  537.  and  Pref  p.  it.) 

114.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Rerelation  of  Saint  Joffao,  traDslated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  in  answer  to  the  objections 
of  the  late  Professor  Michaelis  ;  with  a  biographical  chart  of  writers 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  who  appear  to  have  afforded  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John  Chappei  Woodhouse,  D.  0. 
London,  1806.  royal  8vo. 

«  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hard,  "  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  I  liave  sees. 
It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things,  —  the  aathor's  imderstiuiding,  tar  %hm  most 
part,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spirituai,  not  a  literal  sease :  SsoettdJy,  to  the 
care  he  has  taken  to  fix  the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  tk»  ose  made 
of  them  by  the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Tetstamcot. 
Still  manv  difficulties  remain  and  will  remain  to  the  time  of  the  end."  (MemMseript 
mote  of  the  UUe  Bishop  Hurdf  on  a  kUtnk  Itmf  of  a  presetUmtion  cwff  of  tkit  wm, 
in  the  library  of  HartUbury.  See  Gentleman's  Ma^razine,  vol.  Izzviu.  pax\  ii.  p. 
702.)  After  ouch  commendation  any  further  observation  is  iinmraiiry.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  columns,  containing  the  Greek 
text  of  Griesbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  I>r.  W.'s  own  tranda- 
tion  from  it,  and  the  authorised  version,  from  which  he  ncTer  departs  but  when 
the  sense  requires  it.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  analysm  of  this  most 
excellent  work,  may  consult  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  voL  zxix.  pp.  19U — 30b. ;  and 
the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  914—922. 

115.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant :  or  Researches  into  the  Apo- 
calyptic Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  ^yschronicaL 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  Thniston,  M.  A.  Coventry  and  Loodonv  1812- 
2  vols.  8vo. 

*'  Among  lAany  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Rerelation,  here  isona 
which  expressly  views  m  it  the  permanency  of  the  church  of  England,  and  its 
prevalence  over  all  other  denominations  of  the  Christian  world  !  Much  aa  we  axe 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  strong  foundation  of  truth  in  what  this  author 
urges,  in  conformity  with  other  sound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  poeitiona,  we 
cannot  but  think  in  many  places,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  hia  work, 
he  is  rather  too  rapid  in  forming  his  deductions  and  conclasioBS ;  in  some  of  whk'h 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  t6  follow  him."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  rxxiii.  pf». 
593.  595.)  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Thniston  has  fiiibwod  the  bmo 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Faber  in  his  works  on  prophecy  already  noticed. 

110.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of 
the  Apocalypse  ;  in  which  the  Number  666.  is  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed :  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  Daniel's  Vision  of  the  Ram  and 
He-Goat.     By  James  Edward  Clarke.    London,  1814.  8vo. 

"  We  cannot  af  ree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  explanations ;  yet  w«  have 
read  his  work  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  think  he  has  sueeeeded  in  throw- 
ing additional  light  on  some  of  the  obscure  subjects  which  he  vndeitakes  to  iihts- 
trate."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  369.) 

117.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  interspersed  with 
Practical  Reflections.  By  the  lata  ReF*  Andrew  Fuller.  LoadiMi^ 
1815.  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  eonsisUng  of  thirty-one  discourses  deftrered  in  the 
jvtan  1809  and  1610,  after  undergoing  several  revistoas,  was  fiaishod  by  tJ^  ieafB- 


rMorrifl's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  249.)  An  abstract  of  Mr.  F.'s  scheme  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  ^iven  in  the  same  work  (pp.  250 — 260.),  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  Biblical 
Cyclopedia,  article  Apocalypse.         ' 

118.  The  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Reyelation  Explain- 
ed :  or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.  By  the 
Re?.  George  Schmucker,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
York  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  I.     Baltimore,  1817.  8vo. 

119.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Being  the  sub- 
stance of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  01- 
ney,  Bucks.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett.    London,  1821.  8vo. 

This  work  "  affords  ample  proofs  of  his"  [the  author's]  *'  piety,  good  sense  and 
industry.  His  interpretations  of  the  prophecies,  whether  fulfilled  or  expected  to 
be  so,  are  mostly  supported  tgr  venerable  authorities ;  and  where  he  diners  from 
them,  it  is  with  due  modesty  and  candour.'!  (British  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  996.) 

120.  M.  T.  Laurmann  Prcelectio  de  imaginum  sive  figuranim  poe- 
ticarum,  in  Apocalypsi  Joaiinea,  indole  atque  pretio.  Groningse, 
1822.  8vo. 

121.  A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  Pro- 
phecies are  fulfilled ;  several  of  which  are  interpreted  in  a  different 
way  from  that  adopted  by  other  Commentators.  By  J.  R.  Park,  M.  D. 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  being  altogether  a  spiritual 
and  not  a  political  prophecy;  that  is,  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  progress  of 
true  religion,  and  not  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  princi- 
ple is  derived  from  the  excellent  work  of  Dean  Woodhouse  noticed  in  p.  806, 
which  Dr.  P4rk  has  adopted  as  his  guide,  and  whoso  transfaition  he  has  fbr  the 
mo«t  ptrt  preferred. 

V2St,  Dissertations,  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Under* 
standing  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of  the  Apocalypse. 
By  Alexander  Tilloch,  LL.  D.    London,  1823.  8vo. 
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nseftil  ci^etion,  containing  mmy  excellent  notes  on  particular  passages  of  the 
I9ew  Testament. 

48.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Dissertationes  Theologic«&  et  PhUo- 
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logricoB,  ToL  i.  IdpsiiB,  1787,  i«l.  ii.  ibid.  1794.  2d  edition,  ilud.  1798. 
8vo. 

49.  Casp.  Frid.  Munthii  Observationes  philologic®  in  Saeros  Noti 
Testament!  libroB,  ez  Diodoro  Siculo  coUecte.  HafiiiiB  et  Ldpsise, 
1855.  8vo. 

50.  H.  Muntinghe  Syllogc  Opusculonim  ad  doctrinam  sacram  per- 
tinentium.     Lugd.  Bat.  1791,  1794.  2  toIs.  8?o. 

51.  Jo.  Aug.  Noesseiti  Opusciilorum  ad  interpretationetn  sacranim 
Scripturarum,  Fasciculus  1.  8vo.  Haiae,  1785;  Fasciculus  IT.  ibid. 
1787.  Ejusdem,  Exercitationes  ad  sacne  Scriptune  interpretatioaeiD. 
llalie,  1808.  8ro. 

52.  Geo.  Lud.  CEderi  Observationum  Saerarum  Syntagma,  8roL 
Weissenberg,  1729.  Ejusdem,  Conjecturanim  de  difficilioribos  SS. 
locis  centuria,  8to.  LipsisB,  1738.  Ejusdem,  AnimadTerslones  sacne. 
Brunswick,  1747.  8vo. 

53.  EIi»  Palairet  Obsenrationes  philologico-criticae  in  sacroe  Novi 
Fcederis  Libros.  Lugd.  Bat.  1752.  870.  Ejusdem  Specimen  Ezerei- 
tationum  philologic(>-criticarum  in  Saeros  Nori  Foederis  Libros,  1775. 
8vo. 

54.  Augusti  Pfeifferi  Opera  Omnia,  4to.  2  rols.    Amst  1704. 

The  first  ▼ohiine  eontaiaa  his  DukU  VmoU  5mp(wr«,  400  notes  on  dfficalt 
passsges  of  Scripture,  Ebnica  atque  exotica  JV>vt  Tesiamemti  e  smtsf^miihtt  4nv 
fMUa,  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  other  foreign  words  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  ten  dissertations  on  passiurea  of  pecaliar  diJficaJtj  in  the  sacred 
writings.  The  second  volume  consists  oftrealises  on  the  crittciaoi,interpretatkiii, 
mntiqoities,  &c.  of  the  Bible. 

55.  Remarks  on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  rectifying  some 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pointing  out  several  mistakes  in 
the  version,  dice  Bjr  Matthew  Pilkington,  LL.  B.  London,  1759. 
8vo.  '  '  '  * 

56.  Extracts  from  \\te  Pentateuch  compared  with  similaT  passages 
from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  notes.  By  Edward  Po^Ai^ 
D.  D.     Oxford,  1802.  8vo. 

Of  this  learned  and  ingenious -work,  the  reader  will  6nd  an  analvsis  in  the  Bri- 
tish Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  zx.  pp.  289—294. 

57.  Fr.  V.  Reinhardi  OpusculaAcademica.  Lipsiae,  1808-9.  2  vols, 
Bvo. 

58.  Corrections  of  various  passages  in  the  EngKsh  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  upon  the  authoritj  of  antient  manuscripts,  and  an- 
tient  versions,  by  the  late  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.  Provoet  of  Eton 
College.  Published  by  his  «on  W.  Roberts,  M.  A.  London,  17^ 
8vo. 

"  The  biblical  scholar  will  infallibly  receive  with  pleasnre  these  remarks,  fitn 
a  man  of  undoubted  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  chief  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  lessening  the  Aujnber  of  words  sappliedia  Italic  in  oar 
public  version,  as  not  answering  literally  to  any  words  in  the  Hebrew,  by  showiv 
'  that  in  some  cafies  they  are  necessary,  and  that  in  some,  the  sense  may  be  fiOed 
;o^by  other  means.  Tliere  are  also  many  remarks  of  a  more  general  kind."  in 
:  'tosse  observations,  "  candour,  modesty,  and  ingenuity  will  be  band  adonuag 
learning/'    British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  648.  and  pref.  p.  vi. 

59.  Discours  Historiques,  Critiques,  Theologiques,  et  Moraux,  sur 
les  Eveiieruens  les  phis  niemorables  du  vieux  et  du  nouveau  Testa* 
ment.  Par  M.  Saurin.  Avec  des  planehes,  6  vols.  A  la  Haye,  17^ 
— 1739.  folio. 


derovici,  1769,  1770.  8vo. 

61.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah :  an  Inquiry  with  a 
view  to  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.  D.     London,  1818—1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Though  this  admirable  work  was  published  as  a  repl^  to  Mr.  Belsham's  Calm 
Inquiry  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (of  which  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  re- 
futation), yet  it  claims  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nu- 
merous philological  explanations  of  difficult  passages  of  Scri[>ture  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  one  of  those  biblical  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the 
purchase ;  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language. 

62.  Bihlical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck.  London, 
1821,  182#2  Tols.  8?o. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidations  of  particular  texts  ;  but  they  ore 
written  with  much  elegance,  and  the  authoress  has  introduced  some  of  the  finest 
practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of  the  Jansenist  writers,  particularly  the  accom-i 
plished  and  much  traduced  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on 
the  authorised  English  Version  are  not  always  correct. 

63.  Schnurrer  (C.  F.)  Dissertationes  Philologico-Criticte,  Gothee, 
1790.  8vo. 

These  dissertations,  fifteen  in  number,  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent. 
They  treat  on  the  difiiculty  of  determining  the  age  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  on 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch  in  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  illustrate  various  passages 
of  Scripture.  # 

64.  Opuscula  Exegetica,  Critica,  Dogmatics,  sehpsit,  recognovit, 
variisque  additamentis  locupletavit  H.  A.  Schott,  Theol.  Doctor  et 
Prof.  Ordin.  Academise  Jenensis.     Jena,  1817,  1818.  2  vols.  8vo. 

65.  Jo.  Schulthessii,  De  Charismatibus  spiritus  Sancti.  Pars  prir 
ma  De  vi  et  natura,  ratione  et  utiiitate  Dotis  Linguarum,  in  primos 
Discipulos  Christi  collatSB,  atque  in  posteros  omnes  deinceps  ad  finem 
usque  sec.  peren.     LipsisB,  1818.  8vo. 

66.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Dissertationes  in  libronim  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti  Historicorum  aliquot  locos,  parts  i. — iii.  Tubingen,  1790-91- 
94.  4to. 

67.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Opuscula  Academica  ad  interpretatio- 
nem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentia.  Tubingen,  1796, 1799, 1803. 3 
vols.  8to. 

Besides  various  critical  disquisitions  of  great  merit,  this  \rork  contains  several 
commentaries  on  detached  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

68.  Observations  upon  the  expediency  of  revising  the  present  En- 

flish  version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
\y  John  Symonds,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  1789.  4to. 

69.  Observations  on  the  expediency  of  revising  the  present  Rnglish 
version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Symonds, 
LL.  D.  1794.  4to. 

The  same  method  of  classification  is  pursned  in  both  these  publicatioiia-    "  Of 


71.  UommentatioDes  1  neologies,  editse  a  Jo.  Casp.  VelthiiscEn,  C. 
Theoph.  Kuinoel  et  Geo.  Alex.  Rnpertt.  Lipsiae,  1794,  1799.  6  Tob. 
8vo. 

The  first  rolume  of  this  capital  collection  of  critical  tracts  (ih  which  Tarious 
pacisages  of  th&  Old  Testment  are  particularly  illustrated)  is  now  exce^disfij 
acaj-ce  on  the  continent.  A  sappleniettt  to  it  was  publiahed  by  MaaKenra  Pott 
and  Ruperti,  at  Hehnstadt,  eotitled  Sylloge  QnniiunUUwnMm  TkeoUgicmruM,  m 
8  ToU.  8vo.  ItMX)— 1607. 

72.  Verschuirii  (J.  H.)  Opuscula,  in  quibus  de  Fariis  S.  Litt.  locis, 
et  argumentis  exinde  desiunptis  critice  et  libere  disseritur.  Trajecti, 
1810.  8vo. 

73.  CajTipeo^ii  Vitringse,  pairis,  Obserrationum  Sacramm  Labri  it. 
Franequerse,  1700.     Libri  v.  et  wi.  1708.  4to. 

74.  CamiHigii  Vitringse,  Jiiiif  Dissertattones  Saene,  eAn  animad^ 
versionibiis  Hermanni  VenemcB.     Franequerce,  1731.  4to, 

75.  Silva  Critica,  sive  in  Auctores  Sacros  ProfanoBq^e  Comnien- 
tarius  Philologiis.  Concinnavit  Giibertus  Wakefield,  B.  A.  Camabri- 
gine,  1789—1795.  6  parts  8vo. 

The  design  of  that  eminent  scholar  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  plan  of  this  work, 
was  the  union  of  theological  and  classical  leaminj^,  —  the  illustration  of  fiie  Scrip- 
tures by  Ij<rht  borrowed  from  the  pliilology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  aa  a  probable 
method  of  recommending  the  books  of  revelation  to  scholars.  How  ably  this  de- 
sign was  executed)  the  reader  may  see  in  the  diflTcrent  critical  joumaL  of  that 


tiiuc,!  where  Mr.  VV.'s  peculiar  notions  on  some  points  are  considered.    An  ez«- 
nun  oDm  work  was  published  by  H.  C.  A.  Haonlein,  i     ' 
at  Krlanf,  in  4to.  l79S^lti0l. 


76.  Biblical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passa^s  ofScr/ptirre, 
tbat  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistranslated  in  tbe  re,ceW- 
ed  English  version,  with  proposed  corrections  ;  also  the  importantl 
various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  and  occasional  notes  inter- 
spersed with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  obscure  and  ambiguous  texts, 
with  several  other  matters  tending  to  the  general  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  Writings.     By  Thomas  Wemyss.     York,  Svo, 

The  ample  title  pa^e  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  design  of  the  indu?;. 
trious  compiler  ;  in  the  compass  of  little  more  than  250  pages,  it  presents  a  vahrty 
of  important  corrections  of  a  multitude  of  obscure  or  ambi^ous  passages  in  th« 
sacred  writings,  compiled  from  the  biblical  labours  of  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  most 
distinguished  critics,  both  British  and  foreiorn.  In  the  event  of  a  new  translation 
or  revision  of  our  authorised  version  oftherloly  Scriptures,  this  little  book  cannot 
£iil  of  being  eminently  useful.  Its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  if  tbe  coja* 
pilcr  had  specified  the  sources  or  authors  of  each  emendation. 

77.  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testar 
ment  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ. 
By  W.  Wilson,  B.  D.    Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,   1797. 

8vo. 

<<  Though  not  expressly  presented  to  the  public  as  a  refutation  of  Or.  Priest^ 
ley's  *  History  of  Early  Opinions/  and  other  works  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  this  performance  is  unquestionably  to  be  received  in  this  light.  The  au- 
thor constantly  keeps  in  view  the  arguments  of  this  work  just  mentioned,  and 

*  See  particularly  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  pp.  54.  et  eeq.  vol.  vitL  p. 
571.  and  vol.  zvL  p.  235. 


his 


aod  correct  style,  a  learned  and  welUdi^ested  tract,  and  of  having  conducted  hia 
uart  of  the  controyersy  with  urba^itj  and  candour."  (Analytical  Review,  vol 
xxvi.  pp.  368. 372.) 

78.  Petri  Zornii  Opuscula  sacra ;  hoc  est,  Programmata,  Disser- 
tationes,  Orationes,  Epistoise,  et  Schediasmata,  in  qutbus  prajter  se- 
lectissima  Historiee  Ecclesiastics  et  Literarioe  capita,  etiam  plusquam 
sexcenta  Scripturse  loca,  partimex  utriusquffi  linguee  sanctions  genio, 
partim  ex  Antiqultatum  Hebraicaram  Grtecarum  et  Romanarum  ap- 
paratu,  illustrantur  ac  vindicantur.     Altonavia;,  1731.  2  vols.  8vo. 


In  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  number 
of  the  Appendix,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  the 
prindU^  commentators  and  biblical  critics^  both  British  and  foreign. 
Many^  them  indeed  are  too  costly  to  be  purchased  by  the  generality 
of  biblical  students  ;  but  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of 
them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
know  in  what  works  the  best  information  is  to  be  procured,  even 
though  we  may  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them,  as 
well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  l^st  we  should  be  misled  (as  the  author 
has  frequently  been)  in  buying  cheap  books  which  are  of  compara- 
tively little  utihty.  Ample  as  these  lists  are,  they  might  have  easily 
been  enlarged,  if  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  per- 
mitted it.  The  reader,  however,  who  is  curious  in  seeing  what  has 
been  written  in  the  nature  of  commentaries,  may  (besides  the  autho- 
rities already  referred  to  in  p.  735.  of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first 
Tolume  of  Mr.  Radcliffe'sifDatalogue  of  the  Chetham  Public  Library 
at  Manchester  (BibUotheca  Chethamensis),  pp.  14 — GO. ;  and  Biblio- 
theca  Piersoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson's  Library 
(sold  by  auction  in  May  1815).  The  Sale  Catalogues  of  the  princi- 
pal theological  Booksellers  of  London  are  particularly  valuable  in  a 
bibliographical  point  of  view,  for  the  numerous  commentaries  and 
other  works  on  sacred  criticism  which  they  contain,  both  British  and 
Foreign,  especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentators,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
author  of  this  work  to  offer  an  opinion ;  the  student  wiU  doubtless 
be  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  judicious  friends  or  theological  tu- 
tors. Bishops  Barrington,  Cleaver,  and  Tomline,  have  respectively 
published  lists  of  such  as  they  recommend  to  those  who  are  prepare 
ing  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Analysis  of 
Sacred  Chronology,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  xiii. — ^xx.)  has  given  a  useful  list  of 
the  best  biblical  works  generality  including  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
Commentators,  Lexicons,  &c.  &c.  which  are  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Nor,  should  the  list  be  passed  in  silence  which  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Willianis  has  inserted  in  the  "  Preacher's  Library," 
(pp.  400 — 438.)  appended  to  his  useful  collection  of  discourses  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  M.  Claude,  Professor  Franck,  Drs.  Watts,  Dod- 
dridge, &c.  relative  to  the  pastoral  office,  entitled  "  The  Christian 
Preacher,"  2d  edition,  London,  1809.  12mo. 


4.*  The  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  on  the  Basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle  and  the  most  approred 
Ilarmonies ;  in  such  manner,  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  EpistJes,  See. 
msy  be  read  as  one  connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  Authoris- 
eel  Translation  :  —  with  copious  indexes.  —  By  the  Rey.  George 
Townsend,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London,  1823.  In 
two  very  large  volumes.  8yo. 

Though  a  distinet  work  in  itself,  this  elaborate  Doblicatioa  maj  be  ooosidered 
as  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Townsend^s  Harmony  or  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  in  p.  477.  supra ;  and  the  remarks  on  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  present  work.  The  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  rahxable,  from 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  yery  important  topics  they  ^acuas.  The  usefiilness 
of  this  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  materially  increased  by  the  numo^te  im- 
portant rabbinical  elucidations  which  he  haa  dariyed  from  the  works  ^U^fyot^ 
Schoettgen,  Meuschen,  and  others,  which  are  doI  withia  the  reedk  aCercry  idbtL- 
cal  student. 


To  Page  712. 

2.*  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  reading  the  Bible  pro^ 
fitably.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  London,  1806,  l&no. 
Tenth  edition,  London,  1823.  12mo.  and  8vo. 

Though  this  work  does  not  profess  fto  be  a  critical  introduction  to  the  mairins 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  demands  a  special  notice  as  being,  peikafM^  the  heatnrmtf&oSi 
help  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  volnme  thai  b  extant  in  o«  ^i^PW-  "fh^  sa/e 
of  18,000  copies  of  the  large  editions,  and  of  not  ftwer  than  90,000  cicy|na  «C  tl» 
18mo.  abridgment,  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  manual  is 
deservedly  held. 


To  Page  761. 

22.*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  in  which  the  Literal 
Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and  vindicated. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.  A.    London,  1823.  8vo. 

The  Scripture  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  nany  strenuoos  adver- 
saries, who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away  in  various  ways ;  whfle  it  is  ut- 
terly rejected  by  many  of  those  who  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work  (pp.  6—8.)  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three 
Chapters  of  Genesis  is  briefly  vindicated :  but  it  has  been  reserved  tat  Bfr.  Hotdea 
to  consider  the  subject  mostfidly  amd  disthuUy.  All  the  eflorts  of  perverted  cri- 
ticism to  reduce  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  allegorv,  fitUe,  or  my- 
tholoffue,  are  here  examined  in  detail ;  and  the  objections  of  its  adversaries  to  the 
literal  sense  of  that  histoiy  ire  mmutdy  and  MtUftutarily  nfuted. 


TBI  END  OF  TOLVMB  II. 
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